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LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


KK chequered life of the author of 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ unlike the lives ^ 
professional literary men in genemt, 
abounds in incident, and fepietc with 
entertainment and instruction. It is a 
chapter in the History of English litera¬ 
ture, which the student will peruse and 
reperuse with feelings of mingled delight 
and pain; but which he must needs linger 
over, if he desires to understand the 
character of the age which the writings 
of Goldsmith contributed so greatly to 
enlighten, refine and amuse. The following—the chief materials for which 
liuve been derived from the laborious Biography of the Poet, by Mr. Prior— 
IS necessarily limited to a brief sketch. 

Oliver was the fifth child of the Beverend Charles Goldsmith, at that 


time Curate of Forney, in the County of Longford, and Kingdom of Ireland. 
He was born on the 10th November, 1728, at a place called Pallas, in the 
parish of Forney. The income of his father was exceedingly limited, 
and, as he had seven children, he was reduced to considerable straights to 
maintain his family with any show of respectability. Henry, the eldest 
son, was destined for the church, and consequently a good education was 
to him indispensable. To obtain this, the other branches* of the family 
were compelled to be comparatively neglected. It was proposed from his 
birth to bring up Oliver to some mercantile profession, which at that period 
was supposed to rpouire little learning or accomplishments. Heading, 
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\*nting and arithmetic were deemed as niueh as men of tlie ledger could 
digest with ease; and these were set dowi) as the sum of knowledge the 
future painter of life and manners was to derive from his tutors. His 
first school was one kept by a dame at Lissoy; in the Parish of Kilkenny 
"West, County Westmeath, to the rectory of which Charles Goldsmith was 
inducted in 1730. The diaracteristics of the child’s mind appeared any¬ 
thing but promising. Mrs. Delap, his schoolmistress, admitted that he 
was one of the dullest boys ever placed under her charge, and doubted 
for some time whether anything could be made of him. In the words of 
a Mr. Handcock, who supplied Mr. Prior with some of his information, 
he seemed “impenetrably stupid!” or as Dr. Stvean ascertained, “he w’as 
considered by his contemporaries and schoolfellows, as a heavy blockhead, 
little better than a fool, whom every body made fiin of,” 

From the terrors and mortifications of Mrs. Deliip’s nursery for rising 
critics, young Goldsmith was removed to the domus of the village school¬ 
master, Thomas Byrne—a man who had been a soldier in tbe%vars of Queen 
Anne, and had seen some service in Spain. This old campaigner bad 
more reverence for military orders of the day, than for the rules of 
syntax, and preferred recounting his strange adventures beyond tlie 
Pyrenees to solving the abstrusities of arithmeticfd cfimpouuds. He was, 
moreover, of a romantic turn, wrote poetry, and was well versed in the 
fiury lore of the country. His pupils, doubtless, had similar predilec¬ 
tions ; at all events, Master Oliver had; and to the marvellous relations 
which he was then accustomed to hear, liis family afterwards attributed 
(hat wandering and unsettled disposition which vvas remarked in him 
through life. Ilis eldest sister, Mrs. Hodson, has furnished an ac(!Oun( 
of him at this period. “Ilis temper, though peculiar, was kind and 
affectionate; his manner for the most part nncomnionly serious and 
reserved ; but, when in gay humour, none was more cheerful and agreeable. 
He was then, as he afterwards appeared to his acquaintances in London, 
solemn and yet gay, good-natured yet irritable, petulant sometimes, and 
instantly appeased by the smallest concession—so that such as did not 
understand or enquire into the occasional peculiarities of genius were 
puzzled by this contrariety of disposition^ and the remark is preserved, that 
he seemed to possess two natures.” 

But though in all this there were some indications of the sujierficial 
man, there was little to reveal the spirit of genius which was stniggling 
for birth within him. He plodded on with his “ impenetrable stupidity,” 
and picked up some knowledge of the hom-book, a facility at pot-hooks, 
and, it may be, a smattering of figures. He at the same time read and 
learned by rote many of the wild ballads common among the peasantry; 
and took great delight in listening to the fairy tales and superstitions with 
which every hill and valley—every stream and thicket, was rendered 
classical. But among his associates he was still made fun of, and mis¬ 
understood. It was while at the day-school at Lissoy, when Goldsmith 
was eight or nfeie years old? that he was attacked by the smaII-})OX, the 
ravages of which left indelible traces upon a countenance which had 
always been uncommonly plain. On his recovery he was sent to a superior 
school kept by a clergyman, at Elphin, in Roscommon; in the neighbourhood 
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of wliich lived one of lus uik Ics, iMr. John (ioklsniith, with whom he spent 
much of his time, and who was the lirst to notice the in<hcatiou8 of talent 
which he exhibited. 

His trials of temper and hufFetings with tVte world had already com^ 
menced. He was scoffed and jeered by his schoolmates, as being ugly ; 
and was nicknamed .disop in derision. His sensitive nature felt these 
ribald taunts keenly: for his happiness always depended more upon the 
good opinion of others than upon himself; but the litUe of peevishness 
f hat was suffered to escape him, consisted of smart repartees, in which 
he sought to turn the jests discharged on him Ujjon the head of his 
assailants. He did something better, however, in lus leisure, than 
squabble with the idle and the brutal. He began to make verses, and to 
fancy that nature had designed him for a poet. It is not improbable tliat 
lie and mankind owe the discovery and developenient of his genius to 
his want of personal beauty;—to that which made it necessary for him to 
draw' upon himself for his enjoyments;—to the creative power in his bosom, 
which loved to people its ideal world with happy human faces, in order 
to compensate for the repulses it was continually meeting with in actual 
life. He read much, grew intoxicated with literature, and became an 
incurable rhymer. Fortunately his uncle and mother were capable 
of seeing through his “impenetrable stupidity,” and discerning the dawn 
of genius beyond. They had a good opinion of Oliver, encouraged lii» 
Studies, and desired that he should have such an education given to him 
as might afford him a chance of making his way through life in a manner 
more congenial to him than at the desk of a merchant’s counting-house. 
His father, with little demur, though it must have sorely ta^ed bis 
means,—whoso narrowness had, from youtli upwards, kept him engaged 
in that perjictual struggle of the poor man, whose table is surrounded 
by “olive branches,” to “make one guinea do the work of two,”— 
acquiesced with the general entreaty, and it was decided that Oliver, at a 
fitting age, should be sent to tiie i'niversity. 

To jireparc him for his altered destiny, he was removed first to a 
school at Athlone, and subsequently to one at Edgeworthstown in Long¬ 
ford—his relatives contributing a trifle each to ease the extra burden 
tlius east upon the poor old rector of Kilkenny. A singuW anecdote is 
related of Oliver’s last journey to Edgeworthstowm, previously to his 
entrance at college. Having left home on horseback, he reached Ardagh, 
where if was necessary for him to sleep, at night-fall. He had a guinea in 
his pocket, and was determined to enjoy Itimself. He asked for the best 
house in the place, and from a piece of Irish bteral comprehension, or 
waggery, was airected to a private house instead of an inn. Gold^smitli 
had no thought of a mistake, and, being readily admitted by the SMvants. 
who, from his confidence concluded that he was some well know'n friend 
and invited ^uest of their master, he gave directions concerning his 
horse, and being shewn into the parlour, found there the owner of the 
mansion at his fire-side—a Mr. Featberstone, a gentleman of fortune, 
and somewhat of a wit. Goldsmith began to call about him with 
authority, as one entitled to attention; and, his host having soon detected 
flic youth’s error, and being willing to enjoy an evening’s amusement, 
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humoured his guest, caused wine, and whatever else Oliver chose to order 
to be brought him; accepted with his wife and daughters an invitation 
to supper at his own table, and received with becoming attention strict 
injunctions to have a hot cake ready for breakfast on the following morning. 
It was not till he called for his bill before quittii^ the house that the 
abashed school-lad discovered his blunder, and learned that he had been 
entertained at the residence of an old acquaintance of his father. The 
adventure was subsequently made to furnish tlie main incident in the 
comedy of ‘ She stoops to Conquer.’ ' 

Goldsmith was sent to Dublin and entered at Trinity college, the 11th 
of June, 174.5, as a sizar. His brother Henry had been a pensioner, 
and it is said that the pride of Oliver revolted at the humbler condition 
into which the diminished means of his parents caused him to be thrust. 
In his own opinion his sizarship was the cause of many of his subsequent 
mortifications, in depriving him of that consideration among his companions 
on which so much value is set by youth. The duties and costume of the 
sizar certainly furnish a revolting picture of the humiliations to wliich the 
poor scholar was then subjected.. He wore and still wears a black gown of 
coarse stuff without sleeves, and dines at the Fellows’ table after they ha^ e 
withdrawn. In addition to this, at the period in question, he wore a red 
cap, and was compelled to perform menial offices, such as sweeping })arts 
of the court in the morning, carrying the dishes from the kitchen to 
the dining table of the Fellows, and waiting behind their chairs till 
that body had dined. This treatment, added to that of Ids tutor, one 
Wilder, whose savage brutaUty and malice arc said to have shone conspicuous, 
checked for a time every aspiring hope in the student and repressed the 
exertion of his talents. Of the fitness of this Wilder to direct the studies 
of such a pupil as Oliver Goldsmith, one anecdote is sufficient. A hackney 
coachman having accidentally touched his face with the whip while ins 
vehicle was proceeding at a fast pace through the street, he sprung at a 
bound from the pavement to the box, and felled the driver to the ground. 
Disgust and hopelessness naturally produced irregularities, and tlu;se in 
turn led to scrapes. Between the author of ‘ The Deserted Village,’ and 
his college life “there was no great love from the beginning, and it pleased 
heaven to decrease it upon further acquaintance.” 

In the midst of these distresses. Goldsmith’s father died, and his remit¬ 
tances from home, which were sufficiently scanty before, now ceased alto¬ 
gether, and his prospects were proportionately darkened. An mule 
occasionally supplied his most pressing necessities however, and with this 
resource, and another which he discovered about tliis time, added to his 
constitutional “ kn^k at hopinghe contrived to maintain himself in 
toleraWy good spirits. His discovery was of a means of disposing of 
original street-ballads, for wliich he found a ready sale at a shop in 
Mountrath Street, at the price of five shillings eadi. This was the be¬ 
ginning of the career of Goldsmith as a professional litthaimr. 

In 1748, in consequence of the gross violence and insolence of tlie 
ruffian Wilder, his tutor, who inflicted personal chastisement upon him, 
he took a sudden resolution to forsake not only the scene of his morti¬ 
fication, but his country, and to seek his fortune in a kinder region. He 
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accordingly disposed of his books and clothes, aud quitted the riiiverbity, 
but loitered in Dublin till he had but a shilling left, with which he set oiit 
for (Jork. It was his intention to take ship thence for some other land, 
but his resources did not Jtold out long enough to carry him to the place 
of embarkation. On his single shilling he supported himself nevertheless 
for three days; and when that was gone, he parted by degrees with lus 
clothes, till at length he was reduced to such extremity of famiue that, 
after fasting for twenty-four hours, he thought a han^ul of grey peas, 
given him by a girl at a wake, tltte most refreshing meal he had ever 
made. Fatigue aud destitution induced him to return, and his brother, 
to whom he communicated his situation, clothed and carried him back to 
his college, where a sort of reconciliation was brought about between 
Wilder aud him. The latter continued as before to detest mathematics, 
and to perpetrate poetry ;—the tutor resumed his tyranny with increased 
malignity and hatred. 

But notwithstanding his poverty and misery, which would have hardened 
and corrupted the heart of many of less noble natures, Goldsmith had the 
most enlarged sympathy for the distresses of others. Mr. Edward Mills, 
a rich relative and fellow student of his, who occasionally furnished him 
w ith small supplies of money, and frequently invited him to partake his 
meals, used to relate a story characteristic at once of his improvidence 
and goodness of heart. “ Being summoned on one occasion to breakfast, 
Oliver declared from withiu to the messenger his inability to rise, and 
that to enable him to do so they must come to his assistance, by forcing 
open the door. This was accordingly done by Mills; who found his 
cousin not on his bed, but literally in it, having ripped part of the ticking, 
and immersed himself in the feathers, a situation from which he found it 
difficult to extricate himself. By his own account, in explanation of this 
strange scene, after the merriment it occasioned had subsided, it 
appeared that, while strolling in the suburbs on the preceding evening, 
he had met a poor woman with live children, who told a pitiful story of 
her husband being in the hospital, and herself and offspring destitute of 
food, and of a place of shelter for the night; and that, being from the 
country, they knew no jperson to whom, under such circumstmices, they 
could apply with hope ol relief. Tlie appeal to one of his sensitive dis¬ 
position, was irresistible; but unfortimatel) he had no money. In this 
situation he brought her to the college gate, sent out his blankets to cover 
the wi-etched group, and part of his clothes to he sold for their present 
subsistence; and finding himself cold during tJbe night, from want of the 
usual covering, he had hit upon the expedient just related for supplying 
the place of his blankets.” 

This ancTdote tells the whole secret of tlie life of Goldsmith—of his 
pleasures and his anguish; of his want of worldly tact and prudence to 
preserve or value money as he undoubtedly ought to haye done, at least 
as a means of independence, and of his exquisite sense of the sufferings, 
and his earnest desire to relieve the wants, of others, even before he had 
provided for his own. He was conscious, sometimes painfully so, of his 
own imprudence; but he could never repress the spirit which prompted liis 
uncalculating generosity. The following is a lesson on the subject, sent 
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ill a letter to liis brother Henry in 1759. Frugality and even avarice in 
fhe lower orders of mankind are true ninliition. These alford the only 
ladder for the poor to rise to prefenncnt. Teach then, my dear Sir, to 
your son thrift and economy: lot his poor wandering uncle’s example be 
placed before his eyes.” It might have been desired that Goldsmith had 
never been compelled to write thus; but if he had never felt both the 
want which led to the sentence, and the syrnpatliy which set his lectures at 
defiance, he would assuredly never have been the exquisite writer of poetry 
and prose that he was. 

Oliver quitted the university in the spring of 1749-50 immediately after 
taking his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and for about two year^ lived 
chiefly at home with his mother, visiting among his friends, a listing 
his brother Henry in the management of his school, and joii Vig in 
the rustic sports of the neighbourhood. His friends wished him to be 
ordained, but he had no groat liking for the elerical profession and for a 
long time declined. At last, however, he consented to apply to the 
Bishop of the Diocese, and was rejected—according to one account, as being 
too young; to another, from his having neglected the proper professional 
studhes, and the Bishop having received an exaggerated statement of his 
irrregularities at College; and according to a third, in.consequence of his 
thoughtlessness and reputed love of gay dress, and a prejudice arising in 
the mind of the Bishop from the appearance before him of the candidate 
in scarlet breeches. At all events the now obscure Dr. Synge had the 
honour of “crowing over” poor Oliver Goldsmith, and of adding a 
small taste of wormw^ood to his cup of gall. The mortification, however, 
was not of a kind to break the heart of him who sustained it. He returned 
home and consoled himself by writing verses, telling stories, and .singing 
songs; by shooting, fishing, playing the flute, and throwing the sledge. 

The improvident poet next became tutor in a private family, and was 
subsequently furnished with fifty pounds by an uncle, in order that he 
might proceed to l.<ondon, and keep the usual terms of Irish students, 
preparatory to being called to the bar. Oliver’s evil genius attended him 
on his journey. lie was seduced into a gaming house in Dublin, and 
stripped of every penny of his money; but, being ashamed to com¬ 
municate his loss to his friends, he remained till nearly starved in the 
metropohs, when he was forgiven and invited back into tlie country. 
Physic was next selected for him as a profession; and by the united 
contributions of his uncle, brother and married sister, Mrs. Hudson, lie 
was enabled to go, in the autumn of 1752, to Edinburgh to fit himself for 
taking his degree. He had not grown more reflecting in consequence of 
his repeated experience. The first thing he did after procuring a loddug 
in the Scottish capital is of a piece with most of the incidents of his life. 
He sallied forth to view the city, was rambling about during the whole day, 
and never bethought himself till night overtook him, that he had neglected 
to enquire the name of his landlady, and even that of the street in which he 
was to live. He was fortunate enough, however, to meet the porter who 
had carried his luggage to his new abode in the moraing, and was by 
him directed home. 

The progress of our medical student at Edinburgh is believed not to 
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na\e been very satisfactory. He rcinnined about a year and a half—long 
riiough to get into more than one unpleasant predicament for want of 
money—and then proceeded to Leyden, where he is said to have been less 
attentive to the acquisition of professional than miscellaneous knowledge, 
and where he was frequently known to be in his usual pecuniary distress. 
Occasionally he subsisted on loans of small sums of money from friends, 
sometimes he “taught English to the natives,” and at others he had 
recourse to gaming in hopes of extricating himself from his difficulties by 
some lucky turn of fortune. But his irregiilarities seem to have always pro-. 
ceeded from his poverty, and never from depravity or wilfulness. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind, as he has been accused, by such people as 
could see n.othing in his childhood but impenetrable stupidity, of wrong 
heartedness as well as want of thought. 

After a year’s residence at Leyden, Goldsmith set out on his travels 
over the continent. He had no resources, but he had an ardent thirst for 
information, an unconquerable spirit of ho])e and gaiety, some learning, 
and a little medical skill. He was moreover young, vigorous, and 
accustomed to privatiou and hardships. Like the Baron Louis de Holberg 
of whom he has spoken in one of his works, “ His ambition was not to be 
restrained, nor his thirst of knowledge satisfied until he liafl seen the 
world. M’ithout money, lecommendations or friends, he undertook to set 
out upon liis travels and make the tour of Europe on foot. A good voice * 
and a tnfiing skill in music were the only finances he had to support an 
undertaking so extensive; so he travelled b}' day, and at night sang at the 
door.s of peasants’ houses, to get himself lodging.” He commenced his 
rambles, neewding to Dr, Ellis, who was one of his occasional companions 
at Leyden, with seurceli any cash and but one clean shirt: — 

“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow." 

There is little doubt that the wanderings of (tcorge Primrose, in the 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ Chap. XX, are, iu all the main points, a correct 
description of the traiels of the Autlior, who has left few other records 
of this interesting period of liis life. Even the fact of his having had a 
pupil part of the way, is bedieved to be accurately stated—the name of 
the liberal young gentleman, being said to be Smyth or Smyly. 

After traversing Flanders, jiart of France and Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and France again, he returned early in the year 1756 to England, 
and in future fixed his abode in London. His opening prospects were of 
the most discouraging kind. He had neither “ introductions, acquaint¬ 
ances nor impudence,” to help him forward in the populous wilderness, and 
he was often put to the utmost shifts, for a meal and a lodging. There was 
once a rumour, which is not improbable, that he tried the Stage in a 
(‘ountry town, as a low comedian. It is at all events certain that, in after 
life, he once expressed a desire to play a low comedy character—that of 
Scrub in the ‘ Beaux Stratagem.’ It has also been rcjiorted that he set up 
in a country town as an Apothecary, and failed; and that he afterwards 
returned to Loudon and accepted the situation of usher to a School. That 
he occupied the latter situation is universally admitted, and that he hated 
It with as thorough a detestation as he was capable of indulging, has been 
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recorded in various places by himself, and by divers of his friends and 
familiars. That his means of life at this period were uncertain, is 
placed beyond dispute by the concurrent testimony of all who afterwards 
enjoyed his confidence; and of the dreadful necessities to which he was 
then subjected, a story told by him at one of those brilliant parties to which 
the Poet was welcome when his fame was established, will atford a faint bat 
sickening idea. It commenced “ when I lived among the beggars of Axe 
Lane.” Well may he, as he subsequently did, have claimed some merit 
. for not having had recourse to “the friar’s cord, or the suicide’s halter.” 

He gradually jiicked up a few acquaintances and renewed some old 
friendships, and was enabled by them to establish himself as Physician 
in a humble way, at Baukside, Southwark, where his poorer neignbours 
found him useful, hut fee-paying patients cautiously avoided his re¬ 
sidence. He had ample leisure, however, to turn bis attention to lite¬ 
rature, which he had always liked mucli better than pills ami potions ; and 
this brought him acquainted with Richardson, the celebrated novelist aiul 
printer, who is believed to have employed him 'Occasionally as corrector of 
the press, and who introduced him to Dr. Young. His personal appear¬ 
ance at this time has been noticed by one who had known him at Dublin, 
and who now met him in London. “He was dressed, according to the 
fashion of the day, in a suit of green and gold, but old and tarnished, and 
his shirt and neckcloth appeared to have been worn at least a fortnight. 
He said he was practising physic and doing very well,” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds used afterwards to relate a story to tlie same effect, on the same 
subject, and relative to the same period. “ In conformity to the prevailing 
garb of tlic day for physicians, Goldsmith, unable to obtain a new, had 
procured a second-hand velvet coat; but either from being deceived in the 
bargain, or by subsequent accident, a considerable breach in the left breast 
was obliged to be repaired by the introduction of a new jiiece. This Imd 
not been so neatly done ns not to be apparent to ibc close observation of 
his acquaintance, and such jiersons as he visited in the capacity of medical 
attendant. Willing, therefore, to conceal what is considered too obvious 
a symptom of poverty, be was accustomed to ]»lnoe his hat over the patch, 
and retain it there carefully during the visit. But this constant position 
becoming noticed, and the cause being soon known, occasioned no little 
merriment at his expense.” 

While struggling for the precarious and humiliating existence wdiich his 
Bankside business yielded, he fell in with an old fellow-student from 
Edinburgh, the son of Dr. John Milner, who kept a classical school at 
Peckham in Surrey. An offer was made to Goldsmith to take charge of 
this establishment during the illness of the elder ISlilner, and it was readily 
accepted, as offering at least a security from starvation, which seemed im¬ 
pending. “All the ambition” of Oliver, according to his own statement, 
“ was now to liveand here he could live in comparative comfort. 

His character, as developed at Peckham, has been thus stated from re¬ 
collection by Miss Milner, the sister of his friend:—“He was very good- 
natured, played tricks, somewhat familiar, and occasionally a little coarse, 
upon the servants and boys; told very entertaining stories, and found 
amusement in his flute. Witli the scholars he was a favourite, being ever 
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ady to indulge them in certain school-boy dainties, wheneTer his peco* 
niary means permitted; and he was not over strict in discipline. Hi» 
benevolent feelings appeared always active; mendicants rarely quitted 
him without relief, and a tale of distress roused all his sympathies. Hit 
small supplies were thus exhausted frequently before his stated saliuy 
became due, when Mrs. Milner would say to him with a smile, upon 
application for an advance—‘ You had better,- Mr. Goldsmith, Itt me 
take care of your money, as I do for some of the young gentlemento 
which he would reply in the same spirit of good humour, ‘In truth. 
Madam, there is equal need.’ ” 

It was at IVckham he first procured what may be termed regular 
literary em] lovment, ihis was from Mr., afterwards Dr., Griffiths, a 
friend of tlie Mi uers’, ‘hen a bookseller in Paternoster Row, ard pro¬ 
prietor of tnc ‘Monthly Renew.’ The terms on which he engaged with 
this literary vnt.qiirc were his board and lodging in the house of his 
employer, and “an adequate salaiy.'’ At the end of five months this 
strange contrnc* was brought to a premature close. Goldsmith was tired 
of his drudgery, aud Griffit Us was dissatisfied with the labours of an author 
who regarded quality as more essential than quantity in his compositions. 
But ttiis was not all. Both the bookseller and liis wife interfered with 
the articles of the j»oor scribe, in a manner that made their production 
altogether irksome; and they had no regard to his domestic comfort or 
convenience. It was eonse(j\ientl,y a release from bitter thraldom, when 
Oliver found himself at liberty to write once more when and as he chose; 
althotigh ja-rhaps he was compelled, as a set off against this privilege, to 
put up with less and coarser food. 

His connection with the Review did not close with his change of re- 
sidciK'c. He continued for many months, after ceasing to be a domestic 
in the establishment of Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths, to be one of their hacks, 
and wrote articles to order on Politics, Poetry, Medicine, Mathematics, 
History and Romance; filling his leisure by translating Memoirs and 
Novels from the French, and by prejiaring occasional ''ontributions to the 
‘Literary’ and the ‘ Grand Magazine.’ lie appears now to have worked 
almost incessantly, and if we may except the satisfaction he must have 
derived liom ihe iiitroduciiou his labours procured him to Dr, Johnson, 
Mr. (afteiwards Bishop) Percy, Edmund Burke, and a few other dis¬ 
tinguished men, his toil seems to have met with little reward. In a letter, 
written nt this time [August, 17^8] to a friend in Ireland, he gives r 
lively picture of his mind and his miseries. “ I sat down,” he says, “ with 
an intention to chide, and yet methiiiks l have forgot my resentment 
tlready, Tlic truth is, I am a simpleton with regard to you. I may 
attempt to bluster; .but, like Anacreon, ray heart is respondent only to 
softer affections. And yet, now I think on't again, I will be angry. 
God's curse. Sir! who am I? Eh! what am I? Do you know'whom 
you have offended ? A man whose character may one of these days bo 
mentioned with profound respect in a German comment or Dutch die- 
tiona^; whose name you will probably hear ushered in by a Doctissimas 
Doctissimorum, or heel-pieced with a long Latm termination. Think 
how Goldsmithius, or Gubblegurchius, or some such sound, as rough as a 
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notineg-grater, iaIII Uewime me? Think of that!—God’s curse, Sir I who 
am I ? I must own my ill-natured contemporaries have not hitlierto paid 
me those honours I have hud such just reason to expect. I have not yet 
seen ray fiice reflected in all the lively display of red and white paint on 
any sign-posts in the suburbs. Your handkerchief-weavers seem as yet 
unacquainted . with ray merits or physiognomy, and the very snuff-box 
makers appear to have forgot their respect. Tell them all from me, they 
are a set of Gothic, barbarous, ignorant scoundrels. There will come a 
day, no doubt it will—I beg you may live a couple of hundred years 
longer only to see the day—when the Scaligevs and Daciers will vindicate 
mv character, give learned editions of my labours, and bless the times 
with copious comments on the text. You shall see how they will fish up 
the heavy scoundrels who disregard me now, or will then offer to cavil at 
iny productions. How will they bewail the times that suffered so much 
genius to lie neglected! . , . . Let me stop ray fancy to take a 

view of my future self; and, as the boys sajf, ’light down to see myself 

on horseback. Well, now I am down, where the d-1 iti 1? Oh! 

Gods 1 Gods! here in a garret, writing for bread, and expecting to be 
dunned for a milk score!” 

The melancholy conclusion of this was not o\ercharged. Goldsmith 
was then living in a miserable house in Green Arbour Court, between the 
Old Bailey and what is now Farringdon Street. Bishop Percy who visited 
him there has described his condition and abode. “ He was employed in 
tsiiting his ‘ Enquiry into the present state of Taste and Literature in 
Europe,’ in a wretchedly dirty room, in which tlierc was but one eliair, 
and when, from civility this was offered to his visitant, he liimsclf was 
obliged to sit in the window. While they were couversing .some one 
gently rapped at the door, and on being desired to come in, a poor ragged 
little girl of very decent behaviour entered, who dropping a curtesy, said 
* My mamma sends her compliments, and begs the favour of you to lend 
her a chamber-pot full of coals.’ ” Other accounts correspond with the 
Bishop’s; yet neither poverty nor hopelessness could breed in lum a 
feeling of misanthropy. Ilis good-humour, his sociality, his benevolence 
were undiminished. He still petted the children of his humble neigh¬ 
bours, gave them cakes and sweetmeats, and coaxed them to d:mee to th« 
music of his cheerful flute; and, little as he had to spare for tlu- necessities 
of-others, he contrived occasionally to alleviate tlie distresses of those who, 
in his eyes, had more wretchedness and less resources than liimself. 

The landlord of the house in which he lodged, having fallen into 
difficulties, was arrested. Goldsmith owed a small sum for rent, and 
being applied to by the wife of the prisoner to assist in releasing her 
husbano, he at once sent a new suit of clothes to the pawnbroker, and ap¬ 
plied the whole proceeds—more than sufficient to discuarge his own debt— 
towards liquidatmg the demand of the bailiff. It is believed to have been 
on account of this identical suit of clothes, obtained on the securi^ of 
ihe inexorable bookseller and reviewer, Griffiths, tbat the latter and Gold- 
floaith quarrelled, and closed their connexion. Griffiths had become 
hound for him to the tailor, on condition that the clothes should be paid 
fer by a certain date, or returned; and neither of the stlpulaCions having 
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In eii fuiliUcd, the hapless creditor was branded os dishouest, and threabnied 
With the utmost severity of the law. The reply of the poor author to his 
heartless accuser exhibits the despair to which he was driven by tin; treat¬ 
ment he experienced. “I know of no misery,” lu; says, “bat a gaol, to 
which my own imprudeucies and your letter seem to point. I have seeir 
it inevitable these three or four weeks, and, by heavens! request it as a 
favour—as a favour that may prevent somewhat more fatal. I have been 
some years struggling with a wretched being—with all that contempt that 
indigence brings with it—with all those strong passions which make 
contempt insupportable. What then hM a gaol that is formidable? I 
shall at least have the society of wretches, and such is, to me, true 

society.Had I been a sharper, had [ been possessed of less 

good nature and native generosity, I might surely now have been in better 
circumstances.” The debt, it scarcely need be added, was subsequently 
paid—dearly paid by literary labour: but there was no renewal of inter¬ 
course between Goldsmith and Griffiths. The two men, it is evidait. 
could never have understood each other. Griffiths was a mere money- 
grubber, and the authors iii whom he dealt were rerarded by him but as 
butchers regard their calves—with a keen eye to what they would fetch, 
ou the instant, across the counter. 

Even this incident, deeply as it affected the poet at the moment, failed 
to sour his temper or disposition. He made a number of half-resolutions 
to be more prudent for liie future; but, even while framing them, he knew 
tliat their observance was not in his nature. He thus alludes to the subject 
111 a. strain of delicate jest, wound up with the gentlest and most unaffected 
pathos, in a letter to his cousin Mrs. Lauder:— 

“I have already given my landlady orders for an entire reform in the 
state of iny finances. I declaim against hot suppers, drink less sugar in 
my tea, and check my grate with brick-bats. Instead of hanging ray room 
with pictures, I intend to adorn it with maxims of frugality. Those will 
make pretty furniture enough, and won’t be a bit too expensive; for I 
shall draw them all out with my own hands, and my landli^y’s dauglitet 
shall frame them with the j)arings of my black waistcoat. Each maxim 
is to be inscribed on a sheet of clean paper, and wrote witli my best pen; 
of which the following will serve as a specimen:—‘Look sharp;’ ‘Mind 
the main chance;’ ‘Money is money now;’ ‘If you have a thousand 
pounds, you can put your hands by your sides, and say yon are worth a 
tliousand pounds every day of the year;’ ‘ Take a farthing from a hundred 
and it will be a hundred no longer.’ Thus, which way soever I turn my 
eyes, they are sure to meet one of those friendly monitors ; and as we are 
told of an actor who hung his room round with looking-glass to correct the 
defects of his person, my apartment shall be furnished m a peculiar 
manner, to correct the errors of my mind. 

“ Faith! Madam, I heartily wish to be rich, if it were only for this 
reason—to say, without n blush, how much I esteem you; but alas, I have 
many a fatigue to encounter before that happy time comes, when your 
poor old simple friend may again give a loose to the luxuriance of his 
nature, sitting by Kilmore fireside, recount the various adventures of a 
hard-fought life, laugh o^cr the follies of the day, join his flute to yom 
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liaipsicord, and forget that ever he starved in those streets where Butler 
and Otway starved before him.” 

The asperities of literary life, indeed, seem at last to have worn out 
his patience, and he made an effort to obtain a better provision for his 
wants. Through the uniform kindness of the Milner family he procured 
an appointment, in his medical capacity, imder the East Inma Company; 
but on present!^ himself at the College of Surgeons to pass the requii^ 
examination to qualify him for his post, he was rejected. “ Accident, or 
something akin to accident,” says his biographer, Mr. Prior, “ did for 
him what it has done for others of our eminent men, who had determined 


to proceed abroad in pursuit of wealth,—it kept him at home to acquire 
fame; and, as in the mstances of Burke and Burns, to elevate the literature 


of our country.” He was doomed, that is, to drudge through many tedious 
years, instructing and amusing mankind for barren applause, and to have 
his end hastened by mental anxieties occ^ioned by debts and duns. 
Fame, however it may sound, is one of the most illusory of all objects of 
pursuit. No man can be sure that it will be vouchsafed to him by posterity, 
which can alone award it; and present want sadly dims its lustre in the 
prospect. Goldsmith was sustained in his struggle after the phantom, by 
nis genial love of humanity, his capacity to see a bright side in every thing, 
and to extract pleasure from the most unpromising materials. He had 


nothing morbid in hk constitution ; and, loving literature for its own sake, 
he was content to hve and labour to prolong the pleasures of mere exist¬ 


ence ; while, for the rest, he was an inveterate hoper. 

That sickness of heart and despondency occasionally preyed on his 
spirits may well he conceived; and that the privations to which he was 
subjected did their work on his frame is certain. In a letter to his 
brother Henry, written in Febniary, 17.59, the following passages occur : 
“ It gives me some pain to think I am almost beginning the world at the age 
of thirty-one. Though I never had a day’s sickness since I saw you, yet I am 
not that strong active man you once knew me. You scarcely can conceive 
how much eight years of disappointment, anguish, and study have worn 
me down. If 1 remember right, you are seven or.eight years older than 
me, yet I dare venture to say that, if a stranger saw us both, be would 


pay me the honours of seniority. Imagine to yourself a pale, melancholy 
visage, with two great wrinkles between the eyebrows, with an eye dis¬ 
gustingly severe, and a big wig; and you may nave a perfect picture of 
my present appearance. On the other hand, I conceive you as perfectly 
sleek and healthy, passing many a happy day among your own children, 
or those who knew you a child. 

“ Since I knew what it was to be a man, this is a pleasure I have not 
known. I have passed my days among a parcel of cool designing beings, 
and have contracted all their suspicious manner in my own behaviour. I 
should actually be as unfit for the society of my friends at home, as I 
detest that which I am obliged to partake of here. I can now neither 
partake of the pleasure of a revel, nor contribute to raise its jollity. I can 
neither laugh nor drink; have contracted a hesitating, disagreeable manner 
of speaking, and a visage that looks ill-nature itself. In short, I have 
thought myself into a settled melancholy, and an utter disgust of all that 
life brings with it.” 
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Calmer and better days soon followed. He became known to the 
Dodsleys, to Mr. Hamilton, proprietor of the Critical Review, to Dr 
SmoUett, and finally to Mr. Newbery, “the philanthropic bookseller of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, w ho has written so many little books for children, 
who found and relieved the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ at the roadside inn, and 
who, through life, was Goldsmith’s best patron. While these friendships 
were ripening, however, he was at work extending his reputation and in¬ 
fluence by writing ‘ The Bee,’ a short series of periodic^ papers in the 
manner of the ‘ Spectator,’ and contributing to * The Busy Body,’ and 
‘The Lady’s Magazine.’ It was the merit of‘The Bee’ in idl probability 
that led Newbery to seek his assistance in a new paper of his, ‘The 
Public Ledger,’ commenced in January, 1760. This was enriched with 
‘ The Chinese Letters,’ since so universally known under the title of the 
‘ Citizen of the World,’ winch had sufficient popularity to be pirated 
during their progress through the press, and which, immediately on 
their completion w'ere reprinted and took their stand among the English 
Classics. 

These several works procured their author a somewhat better income 
than he had at any prerious time enjoyed; and he accordingly removed 
from Green Arbour Court, to Wine-Office Court, Fleet Street, where he 
enlarged at once his establishment and his list of friends. He still worked 
hard, how ever, without growing rich, or even acquiring the means of com¬ 
fort; and still, though known to he capable of the highest literary 
achievements, he was condemned to flounder on amid the lowest—now 
penning a newsi>aper critici.sm, a puff, or a preface, or tagging a new close to 
an old work. Among other things which he did at that time, wa.s 
‘ A pamphlet resjiecting the Cock Lane Ghost ’ for three guineas; a 
‘ History of Mecklenburgh, from the first settling there of the Vandals 
an ‘ Abridgment of Plutarch’s Lives,’ for twelve, and a ‘ Life of Beau 
Nash,’ for fourteen, guineas. The rate of remuneration which he was 
accustomed to receive is asct rtainable from the last mentioned work, 
which consists of not less than 240, 8vo. pages, the composition of which 
employed him for five weeks. The whole produce of the year was about 
fourteen volumes—the pay less than one hundred and twenty pounds. Gold¬ 
smith has been accused of want of industry and want of economy. With 
these facts before him, the reader will require no formal refutation of sucli 
absurd aud twaddling calumnies. 

It will be rightly judged from this that the upward career of Oliver was 
scarcely less chequered than his outset in life. Although mixing with 
men of the highest mark, his means were still of the humblest; and 
poverty is sure to bring adventures,—grave or ludicrous as they may be 
but always disagreeable, and not unfre(||uently pmnful, to their hero. 

In 1762, in consequence probably ol his incessant labour, we find the 
health of Goldsmith so inipaired that for several weeks he was compelled 
to keep his chamber, and to abstain, for a period, from writing; and at 
the end of that year he took lodgings at Islington, in order partly to be 
near the residence of Newbery, who lived at Canonbury House, aud 
partly for the benefit of country air. It was here that he wrote, to say 
nothing of minor and forgotten tilings, thrust upon him by the hard 
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necessities of the nioinent, one of liis most popular works, ‘ I'he History 
of in a series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son,’ whicli was 

attributed by some to the Earl of Chesterfield, by others to the Earl of 
Orrery, and finally they settled down in pubhc estimation as being the 
property of Lord Lyttieton;—a name which they retain in booksellers’ 
cat^ogucs to the present day. There is reason to believe that the 
putative author was pleased to be deemed the writer of so elegant and 
useful a work; and Goldsmith, although known among his friends to have 
produced the book, took no pains to set the general reader right m a 
matter which might have given offence to one who, it is said, promised, 
but forgot, to patronize and befriend him. The success of the work 
exceeded all expectation. New editions were called for continually, and 
still the book is read with delight and instruction, and has been recom¬ 
mended by no less an authority than Sir Walter Scott, in one of his intro¬ 
ductions to the ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ as the best compendium of 
KngUsh History extant. Goldsmith, it is believed, received for the two 
volumes, of which the work consists, about j£5U ! 

It was at Islington also, according to contemporary accounts, that he 
wrote his ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ the first work which he coniftosed without 
its being previously ordered, or at least bargained for, by a publisher. There 
is a story connected with .the completion and sale of this delightful book 
which must not be omitted. It was related by Dr. Johnson to Bos¬ 
well, who has thus recorded it: “I received one mornin'j:,” said Johnson 
“ a message from poor Goldsmith that he was in great mstress, and as it 
was not in his power to come to me, begging that I would come to him 
as soon as possible. I- sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him 
directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was dressed, and fomid that his 
landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. 
I perceived he had already changed my guinea, and had gxit a bottle of 
Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired 
he would be edm, and began to talk to him of the means by which he 
might be extricated. He then told roe he had a novel ready for the 
press, which he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit; 
told the landlady 1 should soon return, and, having gone to a bookseller, 
sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and he dis¬ 
charged his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for having 
used him so ill.” Cumberland has added to this anecdote a piece of 
Romance—related afterwards, perhaps as a jest, among the poet’s friends, 
but certainly not founded on fact—that the landlady, while the bailiffs 
were waiting without, had proposed to her lodger the startling alternative 
of instant payment or marriage! 

Francis Newbery—not the poet’s ftiend—wl» the purchaser of ^ The 
Vicar,’ but althoogh, on the recommendation of Johnson, he had consented 
to rive a higher price than was usually paid for the works of the same 
author, he thought so indifferently of his bargain that he kept it by him 
unpublished for two years, till the success of the ‘Traveller* had placed 
the name of the writer in the very highest rank of Literature. 

Tlie ‘Traveller’ was published in December, 1764, and was everywhere 
read and everywhere praised. Johnson spoke highly of it in }wiblic and 
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private, and quoted it in his uTitings and in society. It was said to be 
“ without one bad line—without one of Drydeif a careless verses.” Burke, 
Fox, Reynolds—all the Reviewers, and ail men of taste and literature 
conspired to applaud it as one of the finest poems in the English lan¬ 
guage.” But Goldsmith was not to be permitted to step thus easily 
upon the pedestal of fame. Though nobody could dispute the merit of 
the poem, certain critics who, from his easy good-nature and simplicity, 
had long considered themselves entitled to laugh and sneer at “poor 
Goldy,” now disputed the paternity of his work, and declared that 
the finest passages of ‘ The Traveller ’ had been written by Johnson;— 
an imputation which the Doctor’s disavowal failed for some time to 
remove. Johnson is known to have revised the poem for press, and to 
have rewritten nine lines of it; but beyond this he had no share in its 
design or construction. In eight months ‘ The Traveller ’ went through 
four editions ; and five more were subsequently published during the life 
of the author, w^.o profited by its production and popularity to the extent 
of twenty-one pounds sterling! 

The sensation produced by the poem, led to an invitation from the 
Earl of Northumberland, who seems to have been inclined to render him 
assistance. The account of his interview is thus related by Sir John 
Hawkins; who, haring been with the Earl on business, waited to accom¬ 
pany his friend home : “ Upon his coming out,” says Sir John, “ I asked 
him the result of his con\cr.sation. ‘His Lordship,’ says he, ‘told me he 
had read iny poem, and was much delighted with it; that he was going out 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and that hearing I was a native of that 
country he should be glad to do me any kindness.’ ‘ And what did you 
answer,’ asked I, ‘to this gracious offer?’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘I could say 
nothing, but that I had a brother there, a clergyman, who stood in need of 
help. As for myself, I have no dependance on the promises of great men; 
I look to the booksellers for support; they are my best friends, and I am 
not inclined to forsake them for others.’ Thus,” adds the brutal knight, 
“did this idiot in the affairs of the world trifle with his fortunes, and 
put back the hand that was held out to assist him! ” Goldsmith haring 
been, on an after occasion, subjected to a similar charge of idiocy in the 
affairs of the world, was so absurd as to say, “ I can earn as much as will 
supply my wants, without writing for party; assistance therefore is unneces¬ 
sary to me.” lliis was the secret of his indifference to the offer of the 
Lord Lieutenant. One Robert Bums, whom Sir John Hawkins would 
also have treated as an idiot, has left on record a sentiment similar to that 
of Goldsmith :—“ I was bred to the plough, and am independant.” These 
men—to whom must be added one Andrew Marvel—were content with an 
honestly-earned, though homely, subsistence, and left to the seekers after 
wealth, and ribbons, and titles, like Sir John Hawkins, the office of pander 
to Ae fortuitously great. 

Goldsmith continued to write for bread, and preserved his integrity. 
Bu^ though he did not care to avail himself of his reputation to acquire 
))olitical patron^, he enjoyed considerable advantage from it in the in¬ 
creased estimation in which he was held among booksellers. In Jime, 
1765, his admirable ‘Essays’ were published. In March, 1/66, appeared 
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the ‘Vicftr’—the iutenal between the publication of these being filled 
with anonymous articles for Magazines and Reviews; with translations 
from the French, and Historical, and Scientific compilations. The revenue 
brought him by these labours, enabled him to take and fiimish chambers 
in the Temple, first at No. 2, Garden Court, and subsequently at No. 2, 
Brick Court, which last he continued to occupy till his death. 

In the beginning of 1767 he completed his first Comedy ‘The Good* 
Natured Man,’ which, after being shelfed for some months by Garrick, 
was brought upon the stage in January, 1768, at Covent Garden, and was 
eminently successful, being played twelve nights during the season—ten 
of the performances succeeding each other nightly. The profits are 
believed to have been from aBS.'iO to ^400, besides what he derived from 
sale of the copyright, which, from the fact that four editions were sold off 
within a month, is likely to have been considerable. 

His habits at this period appear to have been unchanged. He lodged 
during a part of the summer of 1767 in the old turret of Canonbury 
House, where he had several authors of different degrees of eminence 
as fellow-residents, who were accustomed to spend their evenings toge¬ 
ther at the Crown Tavern, in the Lower-road, Islington. A ‘ shoemaker’s 
holiday,’ as he termed it, was a favourite recreation. Lee Lewes, in his 
Memoirs, has described one of these festive days. He had called upon 
the poet one morning and found him working at the ‘ Deserted Village,’ 
After reading what he had written. Goldsmith observed:—“ Come, let me 
tell you this is no bad morning’s work ; and now, my dear boy, if you are 
not better engaged, I should be glad to enjoy a shoemaker’s holiday with 
you.” The day was commonly spent thus : — 

“ Four or five friends assembled at his apartments to a remarkably 
plentiful and rather expensive breakfast; and when finished, he had usually 
some poor women in attendance, to whom the fragments were consigned. 
On one occasion a wealthy city acquaintance, not remarkable for elegance of 
mind or manners, who observed this liberahty, said with some degree of 
freedom, ‘Why Doctor, you must be a rich man ; / cimnot afford to do 
this.* ' It is not wealth, my dear Sir,* was the reply of the Doctor, willing 
to rebuke, without offending his guest, ‘ but inclination. I have only to 
suppose that a few more fnends than usual have been of our party, and 
then it amounts to the same thing.’ ” About eleven o’clock the party 
proceeded to Blackheatb, Highgate, Hampstead, Wandsworth, or some 
other suburban village or hamlet to dine, returned to some place of 
popular resort nearer town, such as the White Conduit Gardens, to tea, and 
concluded by spending the evening at the Grecian, Temple, or Exchange 
Coffee H^se, at the Globe, Fleet Street, or the Crown, I^ington. 

In February, 1769, Goldsmith commenced his ‘History of Animated 
Nature,’ one of the most profitable of his literary undertakings. In May, 
of the same year, his ‘Roman History’ was published, and in June he 
entered into an enga^ment to write a ‘History of England.’ In De- 
wmher he was elected Professor of Ancient History to the newly esta¬ 
blished Royal Academy of Arts—a situation to which no salary was 
•nn^ei^ and which he accepted, he says, “ rather as a compliment to the 
Institution, than any benefit to himself:—Honours to one, in his ifituation. 
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being something like ruffles to one that wants a shirt.” In May, 1770, 
appeared ‘ The Deserted Village/ of which five editions were sold in less 
than three months; in June, was published his ‘Life of Parnell/ pre¬ 
fixed to an edition of that poet’s works; and in December his ‘Life of 
Bolingbroke ’ appeared. His comedy, ‘ She Stoops to Conquer/ although 
completed some time before, was not played till the 15th of March, 1773, 
when, contrary to the expectation of all his friends, it was received with 
the most unqualified approbation, and six thousand copies of it were 
speedily sold, when published. In June, 1773, his ‘History of Greece’ 
was published. This, with the exception of a few minor pieces of prose 
and verse, some new editions of his former works, and the publication of 
the ‘History of the Earth and Animated Nature,’ was the poet’s last 
labour. Pecuniary embarrassments, over exertion, and meutal disquietude, 
from various causes, had affected his health; and he gradually sank 
into despondency. Fever ensued, and on the morning of the 4th of April, 
1774, he expired at his chambers in the Temple, at the age of forty-five. 

The last years of Goldsmith’s life had been passed iin comparative com¬ 
fort, among friends who esteemed and could apprec ate him. He occa¬ 
sionally made excursions into the country—to Derbyshire, Hampshire, 
Sussex, Suffolk, Yorkshire, Leicester and Lincoln; and once he proceeded 
with some friends, for a few weeks, as far as Paris. One of his favourite 
jdaces of retirement was a farm-house, near the village of Hyde, on the 
Edgeware-road, about six miles from London. His mode of life in this 
pleasant seclusion has been related by the son of the occupier at the time 
Oliver w'as a frequent inmate. “ The poet boarded w’ith the family, but 
usually had his meals sent to his own apartiftut, where his time was 
chiefly spent in writing. Occasionally he wandered into the kitchen, took 
his stand with his back towards the fire, apparently absorbed in thought, 
till something seeming to occur to his mind, he would hurry off to commit 
it, as was supposed, to paper. Sometimes he strolled about the fields, or was 
seen loitering or musing under the hedges, or perusing a book. Frequently 
he visited town and remained absent many weeks at a time, or paid visits 
to private friends in other parts of the country. 

“ In the house he usually wore his shirt collar open, in the mannAr 
represented in the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Occasionally he read 
much at night when in bed; at other times, when not disposed to read, 
and vet unable to sleep, which was not an unusual occurrence, the candle 
was kept burning; his mode of extinguishing which when out of his reach 
w'as characteristic of his fits of indolence or carelessness-y-he flung his 
slipper at it, wliich in tlie morning was in consequence usually laund near 
the overturned candlestick daubed with grease. No application of a 
charitable description was made to him in vain. Itinerant mendicants he 
always viewed with compassion, and never failed to give them relief; while 
his actions generally evinced much goodness of heart and great com¬ 
miseration for the poorest classes of society. ... On one octmsion 
he took the young people of the house to Hendon in a carriage, to see a 
company of strolling players; and proved not only very jocular on the 
road, but in his comments on the performance, which afforded all the 
party, and more particularly himself, by the laughter in which he indulged 
infinite amusement.” 
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Of the pleasure which he derived from the society of children— no bad 
test of the disposition of the man—many anecdotes are related* In all 
the diversions of such companions he took such interest as to become 
rather a leader than a mere participator. He joined readily and heartily 
in blind-man’s buff, romping, forfeits, or trivial games at cards, in whicn 
by affecting to cheat, or shewing an eagerness to win, he rendered his 
playmates exceedingly boisterous and mirthful. George Colman, the 
Dramatist, has related a pleasant story of his introduction, when a child, 
to our author. Goldsmith took the boy on his knee and began playing 
with him; but his familiarity was recompensed with a smart slap on the 
face from the urchin caressed. The elder .Colman inflicted summaiy 
justice on his peevish son for the outrage, by locking him up in the dark 
in an adjoining room. George howled and screamed at the top of his 
hmgs, till at length a friend appeared to liberate him—the tender-hearted 
Doctor, whom he had so wantonly molested—with a smile on his coun¬ 
tenance, still red from the violence of assault. “ I sulked and sobbed,” 
says the narrator, “ and he fondled and soothed, till I began to brighten; 
when seizing the propitious moment of returning good-humour, he put 
down the candle and began to conjure. lie placed three hats, which 
happened to be in the room, upon the carjiet, and a shilling under each. 
The shillings he told me were England, France, and Spain. ‘ Hey, presto, 
cockolorum! ’ cried the Doctor, and lo! on uncovering the sliillings which 
had been dispersed, each beneath a seperate hat, they were all found con¬ 
gregated under one. I was no politician at the time, and therefore might 
not have wondered at the sudden revolution which brought England, 
France, and Spain all uJier one crown; but as I was also no conjurer, it 
amazed me beyond measure.” Thenceforward Goldsmith and young Col- 
man were always cordial friends and merry playfellows. Northcote, the Bio¬ 
grapher of Reynolds, has expressed himself to the same effect. *‘When 
Goldsmith entered a room, Sir,” said he, “people who did not know him 
became for a moment silent from awe of his literary reputation; when he 
came out again, they were riding upon his back.” 

The venerable Irish Judge Day, who, in 1831, retained a distinct 
recollection of his illustrious countryman, thus describes his person and 
manners :—“ He was short, about five feet five or six inches; strong but 
not heavy in make; rather fair in complexion, with brown biair, su^ at 
least as could be distinguished from his wig. His features were plain but 
not repulsive, certainly not so when lighted up by conversation. His man¬ 
ners were sirpple, natural, and perhaps on the whole, we may not say 
polishedmirAf least without that refinement and good-breeding which the 
exquisite polish of his compositions would lead us to expect. He was 
always cheerful and animate^ often indeed boisterous in his mirth; entered 
with spirit into convivial society; contributed largely to its enjoyments by 
solid information, and the naivety and ori^ality of his diaracter; talked 
often without premeditation, and laughed loudly without restraint. . . . 
He was fond of exhibiting his ir.uscidar little person in the gayest apparel 
of the day, to which was added a bag wig and a sword.” 

Testimonials as to the moral worth of Goldsmith, both as * man of 
literature and of the world, are abundant. Johnson wept over him; 
Burke burst into tears on hearing of lua death, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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aostained, for a space, from the use of his brush. The following 
summary of his character is said to have proceeded from the pen of 
Burke:— 

«In an age when genius and learning are too generally sacrificed to the 
I urposes of ambition and avarice, it is the consolation of virtue as well as 
of its fnends, that they can commemorate the name of Goldsmith as a 
sinning example to the contrary. 

“ Early compelled, Uke some of our greatest men, into the service of 
the muses, he never once permitted his necessities to have the least im¬ 
proper influence on his conduct; but, knowing and respecting the honour¬ 
able line of his profession, he made no farther use of fiction tlian to set 
off the dignity of truth; and in this he succeeded so happily that his 
writings stamp no less the man of genius than the imiversal friend of 
mankind. Such is the outline of his poetical character, which perhaps 
will be remembered whilst the first-rate poets of the country have any 
monument left them. But alas! hi§ noble and immortal part—the 
good man—is only consigned to the short-lived memory of those who are 
left to lament his death. 

“ Uaving naturally a powerful bias on his mind to the cause of virtue, 
he was cheerful and indefatigable in the pursuit of it; warm in his friend¬ 
ships, gentle in his manners, and in every act of charity and benevolence 
‘the very milk of human kindness.’ Nay, even his foibles and little 
weaknesses of temper may be said rather to shew the simplicity of his 
nature than to degrade his understanding; for, though there may be many 
instances to prove that he was no man of the^world, most of these in- 
itances would attest the unadidterated purity of his heart.” 

After the instances of his benevolence, which have been cited concerning 
his early life, little need be said of his later acts of kindness. Davies, 
one of his publishers, and the Biographer of Garrick, says, “ His disposition 
of mind was tender and comj).)';sioniuc. No unhappy person ever sued to 
him for relief without obtaining it if he had anything to give; and rather 
than not relieve the distressed he would borrow. The poor woman with 
w'hom he had lodged during his obscurity several years in Green Arbour 
Court, by his death lost an excellent friend; for the Doctor often supplied 
her with food from his table, and visited her frequently with the sole pnr- 

{ >ose of being kind to her.He was so sincere a man that 

le could not conceal what was uppermost in his mind. So far from 
desiring to appear in the eye of the world to the best advantage, he took 
more pains to appear worse than he was, than others do to appear better 
than they are.” His invariable kindness and good-nature canseuhim.to be 
frequently duped by sharpers, and victimised by the indolent and un¬ 
worthy ; but even the detection of such frauds upon him did not check 
the stream of charity which was always welling from his heart. He had 
no gloomy suspicions of the rascality of mankind to close the portal of his 
affections—no remembered impositions of his own to narrow his soul. 
Guileless himself, he believed all men to be full of natural goodness; and 
when he found evil in their deeds, he was willing to ascribe it to perverse 
circumstances, rather than an inherent propensity (u \ice, and to trust tlicm 
»gaiu, in the hope of their repentance and amendment. 
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Of his eccentricities many anecdotes have been preserved by ])is con¬ 
temporaries. Some of them, however, evidently sprung from his sen¬ 
sitiveness—his horror of being‘thought harsh to others, of witnessing dis¬ 
tress, or being made in his own person the subject of ridicule. Others 
proceeded from his poverty. He could not always in purse or appearance 
keep pace with his wealthier associates, and, unwilling to have his true 
circumstances known, he sometimes affected singularity to escape the 
imputation of being needy. Besides, he was a bachelor, and had mixed 
with all kinds of society, at home and abroad, to such an extent that he 
must, in a great measure, have despised the genteel conventionalities of 
those who expected to find in him a pattern of silver-fork elegance. 

One anecdote of a species of eccentricity in which he is likely to find 
few imitators, is worth remembering. “ He had more than once offered 
the use of his purse to a friend named Cooke (a young barrister of the 
rein])le), which was at last accepted—the temptation of an evening at 
Marylebonc, or Ranelagh Gardens, with several companions, being irresis¬ 
tible; although at the moment destitute of funds for the occasion. 
On appljdng to the I’oet, howc\er, he was told very seriously, and no 
doubt truly, that he had not a guinea in his possession. This being con¬ 
sidered an evasion, something like a reproach escaped the n])plicant, that 
he regretted having made such a request, whore, notwithstanding voluntary 
offers of assistance, there existed so little disposition to afford it. Nettled 
by the remark. Goldsmith, as evidence of his desire to oblige, borrowed 
the money. In the mean time Cooke, provided from another quarter, had 
locked his chambers, and proceeded to his amusement; but returning at 
an early hour in the morning, found a difficulty in opening the door, which 
on examination proved to arise from the sum he httd requested, in silver, 
being wrapped in paper and thrust underneath. On being thanked for this 
proof of sincerity on tlie following day, but told that the money might as 
readily have fallen into strange hands as of him for whom it was meant, 
he characteristicallv replied, ‘ In truth, my dear fellow, I did not think of 
that.’ ” 

Boswell, the Biographer of Johnson, and some others, have charged him 
with envy. Mr. I’rior has very judiciously disposed of this accusation. 
Instead of envy, the rivalry which he exhibited should have been railed 
emulation. *‘He was willing to believe he could do whatever he sa^r 
done by another. On his first entering into literary life, he found the 
attention of the reading part of the people fixed upon the Kssays of John¬ 
son, and thence he became an Essayist. The novels of Smollet were 
universally read, and he aimed to be a Novelist. Gray, Mason, Arm¬ 
strong, Akenside and others claimed the honours of poetry, and he aspired 
to be a Poet. Hume, Smollet, and liobertson, having acquired high re¬ 
putation in history, he desired to be a Historian; and dramatic writers 
were so numerous and many so fortunate, that, believing his own powers 
not inferior to theirs, he became a successful Dramatist. To cal! honest 
ambition of this kind envy, is an obvious misapplication of language.” 

As a poet all that he has written has been pronounced got)d by Lord 
Byron, wliile in the pass^e which contains this judgment, his Lordship 
says that not one half is good of the /Eneid, of Milton or of Dryden. 
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Campbell, the author of the * Pleasures of Hope' says that “ Goldsmith’s 
poetry presents a distinct and unbroken view of poetical deliglitfulness. 
His descriptions and sentiments have the jxurest zest of nature. He is 
refined without false delicacy, and correct without insipidity. . . . 

He unbends from graver strains of reflection to tenderness, and even to 
playfulness, with an ease and grace almost exclusively his own; and con* 
nects extensive views of the happiness and interests of society with pictures 
of life that touch the heart bv their familiarity.’^ 

As a writer of prose. Dr. Anderson in his * British Poets ’ says “ Gold- ■ 
smith must be allowed to Jaave rivalled and even exceeded Dr. Johnson 
and his imitator Dr. Hawksworth, the most celebrated professional prose 
writer of his time. His prose maybe regarded as the model of perfection, 
and the standard of our language; to equal which the eflbrts of most will 
be vain, and, to exceed it, every expectation folly.” 

Johnson, according to Boswell, said of his friend, “ Whether we take 
him as a poet, as a comic writer, or as a Historian, he stands in the first 
class. He has the art of sajing everything he has to say in a pleasing 
manner.” In his works the Doctor has pronounced him to be, “A man of 
such variety of pow'crs, and such felicity of performance that he always 
seemed to do best that which he was doing ; a man who had the art of 
being minute without tediousness, and general without confusion; whose 
language was copious without exhuberance, exact without constraint, and 
easy without weakness.”—“He was,” saiil Johnson emphatically, on 
another occasion, “ a very great man. Every year he lived he would have 
deserved Westminster Abbey the nmre!” 

Sir Walter Scott lias added his tribute to the throng. “The wreath of 
Goldsmith,” he says, “ is unsullied. He wrote to exalt virtue and expose 
vice ; and he accomplished his task in a manner which raises him to the 
highest rank among British authors. We close his volume [I'hc Vicar of 
Wakefield] with a sigh that such an author should have written so 
little from the stores of his own genius, and that he should have been 
so prematurely removed from the sphere of literature which he so highly 
adorned.” 

To these ample praises it is unnecessary to make any addition. It may 
however be interesting to the reader to be informed that, both in his poetry 
and prose, Goldsmith usually drew from nature, not only in the common 
acceptation of the phrase, but literally and in fact. ‘ The Traveller ’ in his 
poem of that name was himself, and the sentiments and feelings contained 
in the work are undoubtedly his own, founded on personal observation, 
during his peregrinations on the Continent. In his ‘ Deserted Village’-— 
Lissoy is the village of Auburn. 

“ The ah "Itered cot, the Cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the buay mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age apd whispering lovers made 1” 

This is a true picture of the actual scene. And not less true is that of 
the village preacher, “passing rich with forty pounds a year,” his 
modest mansion and its hospitality. The depopulation of Auburn als# 
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appears not to have been an imaginaiy circumstance. General Naper» it 
is said» on bis return with a great fortune from Spain, purchased a large 
estate at lissoy, and, in order to create an extensive park, ejected most of 
the inhabitants of the village, and pulled down their cottars. 

In like manner he drew upon his recollection for the Pnmrose family in 
the ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ The pMtor was his father. His own 
adventures are related in those of George Pnmrose; the private marriages 
of two of his own sisters, which gave some uneasiness to their parents, are 
• supposed to have supplied the incident of Olivia’s elopement, and the 
name of BurcheU was that of one of his connexions by marriage. The 
adventure which gave rise to * She stoops to Conquer’ has been already 
related. 

Goldsmith was buried in the Temple burial ground on the evening of 
Saturday the 9th of April. It had been prop^d to give him a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey; but when it waSascertained that he had 
died considerably in debt, this design was abandoned, aad a subscription 
entered into among his friends to erect there a monument to his memory. 
'This was fiilfiUed. NoUekins executed a medallion likeness of the poet, 
and Johnson added a latin epitaph, from which the following is translated : 
““Oliver Goldsmith, roe^ Natural Philosopher, Historian, who left 
no species of writing untouched, or unadorned by his pen; whether to 
move laughter or draw tears, he was a powerful yet gentle master over the 
affections; of a genius sublime, lively and versatile; in expression noble, 
pure and elegant. His memory will last while Society retains affection, 
j^endship is not void of truth, and Beading is held in esteem.” 

A word only need be added. Goldsmith throughout his life worked and 
studied hard; and owed to his perseverance and the artistical skill which 
he acquired thereby, not less than to his genius, the graces of his inimi¬ 
table st^le, and hence no small share of his reputation. His personal 
peculiarities, how characteristic soever of the man, l^d no part in raising 
him to the eminence he attained; but his moral rectitude, purity of heart, 
and superiority to those meannesses which, in the estimation of many, 
would nave seemed venial in his circumstances, added to a courage and 
endurance which enabled him to overlook and surmount the most formi¬ 
dable obstacles, rendered him great, in spite of his peculiarities. This 
view—especially in perusing the bio^phy of a favourite poet, who has 
passed on to Fame through the ordem of poverty—is apt to be overlooked 
by young readers and young writers; and some misenief has resulted to 
both classes in consequence. To omit all consideration of nf) essential a 
circumstance here, would be absolute injustice to the name and unques¬ 
tionable merits of 
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CHAP. I. 

When we survey the vast scheme of Creation^ and direct uui attention more 
particularly to the wonders of the Animal Kingdom, the immense variety which 
IS difiiised around renders it a point of extreme difficulty where we shall begin 
to date our inquiries from. The number of beings endued with life, as well as 
we, seems, at first view, infinite. Not only the forest, the waters, the air, teeina 
with animals of various kinds, but almost every vegetable, every len,'‘Inils 
nitilions of minute inhabitants, each of which fill tip the circle <^.it8 allotted liie, 
and some are found objects of the greatest curiosity. In this seeming exube¬ 
rance of animals, it is natural for ignorance to lie down in hopeless uncertainty, 
and to declare what requires labour to particularize to be utterly inscrntidile. 
It is otherwise, however, with the active and searching mind; no way intimi¬ 
dated with the immense variety, it begins the task of numbering, grouping, and 
classing all the various kinds that fall within its notice; finds every day new 
relations between the several parts of the creation, Acquires tlie art of con¬ 
sidering several at a time under one point of view ; and, at bst, begins to find 
that the variety is neithll’ so great nor so inscrutable as was at first imagined. 
As in a clear ni^ht, the number of the stars seems infinite; yet, if we sedulously 
attend to each in its place, and regularly class them, they will soon be found (o 
diminish, and come within a very scanty computation. 

Method is one of the principal helps in Natural History, and without it very 
little progress can be made in this science. All naturalists, therefore, hs^e been 
very careful in adopting some method of classing, or grouping, the sevend parts 
of nature; and some have written books of natural history with no otherviesr. 
These methodical divisions some have treated with contempt,* not constdannfc 
that books in general are written with opposite views—some to be 
some only to be occasionally consulted, llie methodists in natui^ 
seem to be. content with the latter advantage, and have sacrificed to orqflil^iie 
ail the delij^hts of the subject, all the arts of heightening, awakenini^, air <^on- ‘ 
tinning curiosity. 

Another fault in almost ail these systematic writers is, that seeing tlie necessity 
of nietliodical distribution in some parts of nature, they have introduced it in%> 
ail.f Finding the utility of arranging plants, birds, or insects, they Imve 

V 

* Buifon, in his Introduction, &c. to correspond with no other lieak in existence. 

t Nxtuhai. Systbuh in Z001.00Y.— We Fur tiiis very reason, one writer cuusi^en all 
hear even now of nothing but natural ays- the eagles and hawks as foitning one genus; 
tenis in eveiy department of natural history, while another says they fuim twenty genera, 
(Masses and orders are, in some measure, con- and therefore an order. Lmnseus’s ideas 
structed according to the principles professed were clear: his artaugements were ptofess- 
by these improvers ol science; but thegeuera edly artificial; their object was to aiuast the 
aie invariably as artificial as they couhl well memory; tliey were to be used until we 
be made, and the species an chaiucterised should discover the hidden key by which we 
precisely in the old way. I' lt is utterly absurd should be enabled to unlock trie adamantine 
to construct generic frames with the i^a of chest in which the seents of nature are cou- 
rircumscribing by them a certain number ceaied from us. 'iThe ideas of modem natu- 
within the* species; far no two species have ralists are turbid; they neither give an idea 
the same organ precisely of the same form, of nature, nor classify natural objects artiil- 
Fop example, let the beak of a gulden eagle cialty. The Linnman method of orrango- 
;se accurately desedbed, oud it will be found mout ougllt to hare been protected, io.stc.a 1 

IS:’ 
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arranged quadrupeds also with the same assiduity; and although the number 
of these is so few as not to exceed two hundred,*^ they have darkened the sub 
ject with distinctions and divisions, which only serve to puzzle and perplex. 

Instead, therefore, of taxing the memory and teasing the patience with such 
a variety tvf divisions and subdivisions, I will take leave to class the productions 
of nature in the most obvious, though not in the most accurate, manner. In 
natural history, of all other sciences, there is the least danger of obscurity. 
In morals, or in metaphysics, every definition must be precise, because those 
sciences are built upon definitions j but it is otherwise in those subjects where 
. the exhibition of the object itself is always capable of correcting the error. 
Thus it may often happen, that in a lax system of natural history, a creature may 
be ranked among quadrupeds that belongs more properly to the fish or the 
insect classes. Rut that can produce very little confusion ; and every reader 
can tWs make a system the most agreeable to his own imagination. It will lie 
of no manner of consequence whether we call a bird or an insect a quadruped, 
if we are careful in marking all its distinctions; the uncertainty in reasoning, or 
thinking, that these approximations of the dilferent kinds of animals produce, is 
but very small, and happens but very rarely, whereas the labour that naturalists 
have been at to* keep the kinds asunder, has been excessive. This, in general, 
has given birth to that variety of systems which we have just mentioned, each oi 
which seems to be almost as good as the preceding.^ 

of being rejected; and naturalists ought at own peculiar and natural situation. Tho 
the same time to have laboured iu acquiring Polar-l>ear lives only on and between the 
materials from which to construct a naturm frozen phuns of the North Pole; the lion, 
system. “The natural method,”said lannsus, only in Africa’s burning deserts. Theinha- 
“ is the object at which all naturalists ought bitants of the snow-line of the mountains 
to aim.”—£ju. between the ti^>ics never descend to the 

* In Dr. Shaw’s General Zoology, the warm level, nor do those of the level ascend 
number of quadrupeds, not including the the mountains as far as the snow-line—each 
cetaceous and seal tribes, amount to five him- altitude having its peculiar animals. The 
dred and twelve, besides their varieties. mammalia remain always in their native 

f Makuacia. —In Wilbrand and Ritsen’s country ; but birds are subjected to the 
Picture of Organized Nature, we have an change of seasons. The marine inanunalia 
attempt at distribution of organic beings, are met with in all tho seas of the world, but 
according to the laws of latitude; and their principally in the Polm*. Quadruptsl land 
distribution, according to the law of eleva- mami^ia extend from the suow-luie to tlie 
tion jointly with latitude. As the equator torrid zone. Apes and inu||ikeys belong to 
appears to be the centre of organic vigour, the torrid zone, but extend over a small part 
from which tho vivifying principle of heat of the temperate zone. The whale belongs 
extends to all parts of the organic world, the chiefly to the frozen sea; the siiennaceti- 
natiiral orders of plants and animals are ac- whale chiefly inhabits the seas of the suuthern 
coidingly marked and classed. The greatest hemisphere. Tlie dolphin is found lu all 
luxuriance of organic life aiipears to be in seas, but chiefly in the north. Thu walrus 
the plains of the torrid zone, at the level of and the seal, in the frozen seas of Ixith heini- 
thc sea. Animals dtfier from plants, in not spheres. Ruminating mammalia are com> 
adhering, or being bound to the soil. They mun to those parts of the earth of which the 
change the country they inhabit in an arbi- grasses are native. The hart family extends 
trary manner, and the more so as they ap- from the snow-line to the torrid zone—the 
proach man m perfection. Man extends reindeer and the elk being the most northern 
through all the zones, passes beyond the sweies, and the Mexican roe and hart of the 
limits of eternal snow, and descends into the Andes the most southern. The camels of 
earth, bek‘W the limits of terrestrial life.— the old world belong to the warmer half of 
Next to man, in partaking of life, are the the temperate zone; those of the new world, 
mammalia, birds, amphibia, fishes, mollusca, including the llamas, to the grassy plains of 
insects, worms, and zoophytes. A certain the Anaes. The ox tribe abounds in the 
portion of the earth is ajipointed to each middle of the temperate zones of both heiui- 
class, order, or gehus, aiwt particularly to each spheres, but they are domesticated as fur 
species of animal. In such situations only north as 60°; and buffaloes are found in the 
dues each species dinplay its partiailar pro- torrid zone. Sheep and goats etxteiid from the 
perties, A sufficient knowledge of an ani- snow-line to the torrid zone, but extend in 
mul’s condition cannot be learned, unless the greatest jHirfection over the colder half of 
that animal lie cousiden'<I relatively to its tho temperate zone. The horse is common 
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Taking, ificrefore, thia latitude, and using method only where it eontributes to 
oonciseness or perspicuity, we shall divide animated nature into four classes : 
namely—Quadrnpeds, Birds, Fishes, and Insects. All these seem in genera, 
pretty well disUngoished from each other by nature; yet there are severs. 
instances in which we can scarce tell whether it is a bird or a quadniped tliat 
we are about to examine—whether it is a fish or an insect that ofiera to our 
curiosity. Nature is varied by imperceptible gradations : so that no line can 
be drawn between any two classes of its pr^uctions, and no definition made 
to comprehend them all. However, the distinctions between tliese cla^s ai:e 
Bufiiciently marked; and their encroachments upon each otlier are so rare, that 
it will be sufficient particularly to apprize the reader when t^y happen to be 
blended * 

All quadrupeds, the number of which, according to fiufibn, amounts to but 
two hundred, may be classed in the following manner if— , 


to tein])erattt aud worm climates, and is 
found wild ill Anibia and Java. The limit 
to the tnireadnig of the horse by domestica¬ 
tion is ^ north latitude. Carniverous ani¬ 
mals extend over all the sonea, but are must 
iiiunerous and terrific under the scorching 
huiilicainB of the torrid cone. The dog ex¬ 
tends iiom the limit of iierpetuol snow to the 
tumd zone in bntli heinbimeres, terminating 
with the jackal and hymia. The bear be¬ 
longs to the coldest half of the temperate 
zone, but some species are found in tlie 
Andes. The cat genus is fiercest and most 
numerous in the hottest countries of the 
globe; towards the middle of tlie template 
zone, it diminislies into the wiUi cat In 
Kumschatka, Greenland, Idpland, and Ice- 
laiul, there are no cats; nor does the lynx in 
Kuroi>e extend further than Norway. Tlie 
civets nnd weasel ladung to the torrid aud 
the warmer half of the temiwrate zone ; sa¬ 
bles, morti'us, ermines, stoats, and the cum- 
niun weasel, Sfltead northwards in great num¬ 
bers ; but as they prefer woody tracks, they 
are seldom found Iwyond 7U° north latitude. 
Moles, shrews, and hedgehogs inhabit both 
the temperate and tornd zones. Tlie com¬ 
mon mole lives throughout Europe, in Bar- 
haiy, and in Northern Asia. The common 
hi*ugehog lives in the warmer parta of Ku- 
rope: it is found in Norway, but not iu Ice¬ 
land or LApland- 0{>08sums iuliabit the 
warm countries of America and New Hol¬ 
land. Bats extend over the whole earth. 
Dormice are most numerous in the tonid 
zone, but are also frequent iu the temperate, 
llie families of mice, squirrels, and hares are 
fuimd in every part of the habitable glolie. 
Beavers belong to the coldest half ot the 
temperate zone; caviea to the warmer ports 
of the new world; porcupines to the warmest 
jMurts of tlie teinji^iurate zones of both benii- 
spheres. The swme genus is much difiiised: 
it belouga to the wanner parts of the tenqie- 
ratu zones. 

* Systbms in Natchai. History. — The 
artificial and natural systems aim at two very 
distinct objects, which are in some measure 


incompatible with each other—the one being 
intended to make us acquainted with indi¬ 
viduals ; aud the other, tounded on an ac¬ 
quaintance with individuals, to combine them 
according to their characters, so as to abridge 
the labour of reasoning, and to enable us to 
ascend from particular to general truths.— 
Division and seiwration is the end of the 
artificial system; to establish agreements is 
the end of tlie natural. In one case we rea¬ 
son a primi, in tlie other, a jpotieriuri. The 
prevalent error of the day, is the attempt to 
generadize where we ought to analyze. It is 
ndiculous, in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, to assign to eaidi indnidual a certain 
place in nature; for, though some groiqm are 
so evidently marked, that the ii^ividuals 
composing them are united by the opemiiou 
of the mind at the first glance, yet a mass 
will always remain which cannot be referred 
to families stiikingly distinguishable.—Eo. 

f Mammai-ia. —The class of mammiferoug 
animals is placed at the head of the aniroal 
kingdom—not only because it it the class to 
which Man belongs, but because it is that 
which possesses ffie most numerous facul¬ 
ties, the most delicate sensahons, and tha 
greatest variety of action, and in which the 
assemblage of all their qualities appear so 
combined, as to produce an intelligence more 
perfect, more fertile iu resources, less the 
slave of instinct, aud more capable of {to- 
gressive perfection, than what is found in 
any other classes. The class is called by 
Cuvier, Mammiferous; by Linnsaus, Mam- 
mUia, from the Latin woid mumnui, breasts 
or teats, by which the animals composing 't 
suckle their young, lu all mammtferiHis 
animals, the geiie^ion is essentially vivi¬ 
parous ; and, as just row stated, they nourish 
tlieir young with their milk. There has, 
however, been one singular animal disco¬ 
vered ill New Holland, which possesses roost 
of the characteristics of mammiferous aui- 
niala; but naturalists are not decided whether 
it be viviparous or oviparous. This animal 
1.1 called by Blnmcnback the Omiiho)hi/^s 
p^mdorietts. Should it prove to be ovip- 
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Firftt, those of the Horse kind. This class contains the Horse, the Ass, and 
the Zebra. Of these, none have horns; and their hoof is of one solid piece. 

The second class are those of the Cow kind ; comprehending the iJrus, the 
Bufi'alo, the BSon, and the Bonassus. These have cloven hoofs, and chew 
the cud. 

The third class is that of the Sheep kind; with cloven hoofs, and chewing the 
cud, like the former. In this is comprehended the Sheep, the Goat, the Llama, 
the Vigogne, the Gazella, the Guinea Deer, and all of a sindlar form. 

'fhe fourth class is that of the Deer kind, wilh cloven hoofs, and with solid 
horns, that are shed every year. This class contains the Elk, the Rein deer, the 
Stag, the Buck, the Roe-buck, and the Axis, 

The fifth class comprehends all those of the Hog kind, the Peccary, and the 
Bi^rouessa. 

The sixth class is that numerous one of the Cat kind. This comprehends the * 
Cat, the Lion, the Pantjier, the Leopard, the Jaguar, the Cougar, the Jaguarelle, 
the Lynx, the Ounce, and the Catamoiintain. These are all carnivorous, and 
fiimished with crooked claws, which they can sheath and unsheath at pleasure. 

The seventh class is that of the Dog kind, carnivorous, and tiirnished with 
claws like the former, but which th»y cannot sheath. This class comprehends 
the Dog, the Wolf, the Fox, the Jackal, the Isatis, the Hyjena, the Civette, the 
Gibet, and the Genet. 

The eighth class is that of the Weasel kind, with a long, small body, with 
five toea or claws on each foot—the first of them separated from the rest, like a 
^iimb. This comprehends, the Weasel, the Martin, the Pole-rat, the Feriet, 
the Mangoiist, the Vansire, the Ermine, with all the varieties of the American 
Moufettes. 

The ninth class is that of the Rabbit kind, with two large cutting teeth in 
each jaw. This comprehends the Rabbit, the Hare, the Guinea pig, all the 
various species of the Squirrel, the Dormouse, the Marniotte, the Bat, the Mouse, 
Agouti, the Paca, flie Aperea, and the Tapeti. 

'Hie tenth class is that of the Hedgehog kind; «ith claw feet, and covered 
with prickles, comprehending the Hedgehog and the Porcupine, the Couando 
and toe Ursou. 


The eleventh class is that of the Tortoise kind, covered with a shell, or scule.s. 
This comprehends the Tortoise, the Pangolin, and the Phataguin. 

The twelfth is of the Otter, or amphihious kind—comprehendigig the Otter, 
the Beaver, the Desman, the Morse, and the Seal, 

'Fhe thirteenth class is that of the Ape and Monkey kinds, with hands, and 
feet resembling hands. 

'Hie fourteenth class is that of winged quadrupeds, or the Bat kind, contuining 
the Bat, the Flying Squirrel, and some other varieties. 

The animals which seem to approach no other kiiid, either in nature or in 
form, but to make each a distinct species in itself, are the following : the Ele- 

S haiit, the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus, the (hirnelopard, the Camel, tlii> 
ear, the Badger, the I'apir, the Cabra|, the Coati, the Antbear, the 1 atou, and 
lastly, the Sloth. 

All other quadrupeds, whose names are not set down, will be found among 
gome of the above-mentioned classes, and referred to that which they most 
resemble. When, therefore, we are at a loss to know the name of any parti¬ 
cular animal, by examining which of the known kinds it most resembles, either 
in shape, or in hoofs, or claws ; and then, examining the particidar description, 
we sliall be able to ^i^cover not only its name, but its history.* 


Tous, it ought, says Cuvier, in some respectH, 
to be eonsidmil os fuiiniiig a paitlcular 

elasB. 

•CwviERUJ«SvsTv.M Zooi.oov.—Cuviur, 
in his System, thus tbrins tliu lour subdivi¬ 
sions or classes of vertehrated animals, which 
are—Class I. Mammi/erinm Jninutls, which 


bring forth their young alive and suckle 
them, la-irig provided witli tents, (Latin, 
whence the name U derived. Class 
2^ UirdH. Class Ik Haptiks. Class 4. Fmh. 
The general plan of the skeleton is the same 
in each class, though it admits of considera¬ 
ble muditicatiuns, as may be peiccived by the 
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nniu^xiHl figure*. 
I'lg a represents 
tlie human skele¬ 
ton, niuti being 
placed at the head 
ot‘ the inainmife- 
loits class ; b, the 
skeleton of a bird ; 
c, that of a frog ; 
and d, the skele¬ 
ton (it a fish. Man 
IS prii - eminently 
gilleil by his Ciea- 
tor with stiiH‘rior 
intellectiiai jKiw- 
eis: he is distin- 
giiislied also by 
his erect jawtiire, 
which required a 
stiucture vamng 
considerably from 
that of ninnimifi^ 



roils quodnqiefls. 

Il.id we chosen the skeleton of any of the 
lower enters of this class, the form would 
h.ivt* approached inure clusidy to those of the 
Ollier classes, but taking the extremes of the 
griind division of vertehratetl atiiiii.ih, we 
still jierceive the learliiig characters of the 
osteology to lie the same—namely, a skull 
containing the brain, siipporteil hy the verte¬ 
bral column which contains the spinal coni, 
and to which the nbs an' attached. With 
lespect to the liiiihs, they admit of a great 
variety of funn nutted to the wants ol the 
uiiiiiial; and in the lowest order of tlie luain- 
iiiiiVioiis class, which comprises doliihins and 
whales, we find only one yiair oi limbs, and 
in the latter, they are so concealed in the 
llesh us not to'^l'e visible. Tlie upper hinlis 
of birds do not tenniuate in toes or claws. 
Some reptiles have only one pair of limbs ; 
otIuTS, as serjH'nts, have none. The dis¬ 
tinctive characters of the four classes aliove 
eniimer.ited founded not on the form of the 
skeleton, but on the circulation and respira¬ 
tion, are thus given hy tluvier. 

Mammifervus Animals have a double cir 
uliition, and the aerial respiration is simple, 
tix.it IS eflectwl by the lungs only. /im/« 
exceed niumraiferous i^uoilrupeds in the quan¬ 
tity of their respiration, for they have not 
only a double circulation, and an arlriul respi¬ 
ration, Iwit they re*Bpire also through other 
riivities besides the lungs, the air iHOietrating 
rtiioiigh the whole bwly, and bathing the 
hmncTies of the aorta, or fmat artery of liie 
laaly, aa well as Ihoje of the jailmouary ar¬ 
tery. J'ishes hove a double circulation, l»ut 
their respiratory organs (the gill*) are only 
foinu'd to respire by the intervention ot water,^ 
aiul their blood only receives the portion ot 
oxygen dissolved or mixed iii the water, stf 
*fiat the quantity of respiration is, per¬ 


haps, less than that of the next class, rep¬ 
tiles. Rt-ptiks .—The organs of circulation 
are simple, and only a portion of the blood 
brought buck by the veiiu passes through 
the organs of respiration. Their quantity of 
respiration, and all the other qualities that 
dejiend on it, vary according to (he propor¬ 
tion of IiIinkI which enters the lungs at each 
pulsation 

In maminireruus quadrupeds the quantity 
of respiration is less than that of birds; but 
it is greater than that of reptiles, on account 
of the stmeture of the respiratory organs; 
and e.vct't'ds that of fishes, on account of the 
different elements in whiidi they Vive. Hence 
result the four kinds of movements, which 
the four classes of vertebrated animals are 
particulaily destined to exert. Mammiferous 
luiimiils, III which the quantity of respiration 
is moilerute, are generally formed to develops 
their strength m walking or running. UTnls, 
which have a larger quantity of respiration, 
have the activity and strength of muscles 
necessary for flying. Keptil».*s, in which re 
s|iiratiuii IS mure feeble, are* condemnerl to 
crawl, and many of them pass a part of tlieir 
lives in a kind of torpor. Fi»hes require to 
be .supjiortei! in an element nearly w heavy 
as theinselves, in older to exeit their jproper 
motions in swiiiiiiung. All the circum¬ 
stances of organiiation projier to each of the 
four classes, and particularly those, which re- 
ganl their movements and exterior sensa¬ 
tions, h.ive a necessary relation with their 
essential chaiacters; nevertheless, the class 
of inaminifcrous animals has particular cha¬ 
racters iH'longing to their viviparous geiieni- 
tion, the manner in which the foetus is nou¬ 
rished in the womb by means of the j'lacentA, 
and the teats with which they suckle then 
joiing. On tlie contrary, the other threa 
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CHAP. II. 

* THE HORSE * 

Animau of the Horse kind 
deserve a place next to man, 
in a history of nature. Their 
activity, their strength, Uieir 
usefulness, and their beauty, 
ail contribute to render them 
the principal objects of our 
curiosity and care; a race of 
creatures in whose welfare* 
we are interested next to our 
own. Of all the quadruped 
animals, the Horse seems the 
most beautiful;—the noble 
largeness of his form, the 
glossy smoothness of his skin, the graceful ease of his motions, and the exact 
symmetry of his sh^e, have taught us to regard him as the first, and ns 
the most perfectly formed; and yet, what is extraordinary enough, if we 
examine him internally, his structure will be found the most different from that 
of man of all other quadrupeds whatsoever. As the ape approaches us riic 
nearest in internal conformation, so the horse is the most remote a striking 
proof that there may be oppositions of beauty, and that all grace is not to be 
referred to one standard. 

To have an idea of this noble animal in bis native simplicity, we are not to 
look for him in tlie pastures, or the stables, to which he has been consigned by 
man; but in those wild and extensive plains where he has been originally 

f iroduced, where be ranges without control, and riots in all the variety oi 
iixurious nature. In this state of happy ind^endence, be disdains the assist¬ 
ance of man, which only tends to servitude. In those boundless tracts, where 
he runs at liberty, he seems no way incommoded with the inconveniences to 
which be is subject in Europe. The verdure of the fields supplies his wants ; 
and the climate that never knows a winter suits his constitution, which natu¬ 
rally seems a^pted to beat. His enemies of the forest are but few, for none but 
the greater kinds will venture to attack him ; any one of these he is singly able 

* As it may happen that, in a description where it is the aim rather to insert what is 
not nsuaUy koowa, than all that is known, some of the more obvious particulars may be 
oiUittodj 1 will take heave to subjoin in the notes the characteristic marks of each animal, 
as given us by Lhsaasi^ The ISotse, with six cutting teeth befcue, and single-hoofed; 
a native of Bunqnk and tihe ISaiik, (but 1 rather believe of Afiriea); a generous, proud, and 
strong ammalj fit either fioc the drooght, the course, or the load; he is delii^ted with 
woods; be takes care of his hinder ports; defends himself from the flies with his tail; 
scratches his fidlow; defends its young ; calls by neighing ; sleepa after nightfall ; fights 
by kicking, and by biting also; rolls on the groond when he sweats; eats the grass cU>itei 
than the («} diambutes the seed by dunging; wants a gall bladder; never vomits; 
the feel is produeed with file feet stretched out; be is injured being struck on the 
ear; upon the stifiie; by being caught 1^ the nose in barnacles; Iw baring his teeth 
nibbed wifli taUow; by the hecbpadus; by the herb phalandria; by me cruculio; by the 
conops. His dis ea e ai ere diffluent in dififbent countries. A cotunmi^Oii of the ethmoid 
hones of file nose, colled the glanders, is with us the. most infectious and fatal. He eats 
hemlock without injury. The mare goes with foal 290 days. The |ijacenta is not fixed. 
He eie^uires not the canine teeth till the age of five yean. 
jp-vHhiitoire Nahitelle, Daubenton, voL vh, page S74. 

classes are oviparous; and if we contrast them classes, birds, fishes, and reptiles, a special 
togefiiet with the first class, we shall find cer- |)lan of organisation, comprised in the geoe- 
tam^K^imnblaacea which indicate in the three ral plan of all vertebrated animals. 
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fo overcome; while at the same time he Is content to find safety in society , for 
(lie wild horses of (hose countries always herd together. 

In these countries, therefore, the horses are often seen feeding in droves of 
five or six hundred. As they do not carry on war against any other race of 
animals, they are satisfied to remain entirely upon the defensive. The pastures 
on which they live satisfy all their appetites; and all other precautions Are 
purely for their security, in case of a surprise. As they are never attacked but 
at a lii.sadvantage, whenever they sleep in the forests, they liave always one 
among their number that stands as sentinel, to give notice of any approaciiing 
danger ; and this oHice they take by tnrns.'^ 

It i.s not easy to say from what country the Horse came originally.f It should 

* Dictiunalru Uiiiverhelle cles Aiuinaux, page 19. 


t IlousKs IN Anoii’nt Times— ^There is 
prett\ giit.d e\i<U’Uce for suppohiug that, even 
ut till' time of the Trojan war. horses were 
imt rare amnials in (iieeco, ai <1 were ivissess- 
eil only l>\ ]iiuice'. or g>'eat men, who ein- 
phyed them, not for tlie pmposes of hns- 
h.uidiy or draught, hut for (he oruaiiumtal 
di>,[i!a\s of W'ar and ehaiiot-diawing, as the 
proud and distinrtive accompaniment of 
rovdtv alone In Jvidea, hoises vvete, till the 
il.i\s of Solomon, >eiy rare. Fg\pt is alw'.iys 
de.servhed in the Old Test.inumt .is the land 
of liorsos. The earliest notice of the horsi' is 
in tile Hook of (iene.sis, (.chap xUii. IJ.' 
when'Joseph IS s.Lid to have given theKgtp- 
tlans “ hle.id 111 e.vch.iiigo fitr their iiorses ” 
In tile \ei\ muiiite enumeration of the c.iUie 
stoles of Ahraham, Isaac, Ks.m, Ij,Lhan, Joh, 
Xc , 111 the Uook of (teiiesis, though theie is 
a snperahundance of otlier ipiaditUH'd pio- 
pi ity. no mention whatevei is made of hor-ies. 
Neither III the fourth nor’ tenth comiuarid- 
ments are horses noticed with the other iro'l,. 
mg animals. Intlu' euumeiation, however, of 
the Kgypti.m cattle-pio|)ert\ adocted hj the 
uuinain, lnnT,es me mentioned in jirecedeiico 
of the rv‘st : “ Hehold. the hand of the Lord 
IS upon thj rattle whi.h is m the field, upon 
(/i)‘ Aor.vr'.',, upon the asM>s, upoi' the raimels, 
nisin the o\eu, and upon the sheep."—Kxoil. 
ix. In like manner, in the excellent and 
very particular description given hy Theoen- 
1ns of ’the ijuatlrujHsl stock of Angi.is, the 
Child of the Sun, who lived in the Pelopoii- 
nesiis, horses find no place. Kven during 
the Trojiui war, these animals were only in 
the retinue of pruices, and were tdw'ays h.sso- 
ciated with cattle, or with the glorious forth- 
cuuiing of kings. Accordingly, we find that 
in ail the first doscnptiou.s of that animal, 
and particularly in that suhliuic and aih 
surjiasHing uue in the Book of Job, be is de¬ 
picted, with lieauty and majesty, os the war- 
steed alone. Homer 8{M:aks ot him always 
with dignity and orlmiratuni; and it is appa¬ 
rent, that, in his conceptions, an additional 
respectability is conferred upon his iirmces 
ami lus war-grooms by tlie title which he 
bestows U|Kni them of “ hom'-tamers” .md 
“ horso-whipper#/’a contemptible couimemU- 


tion, according to our ideas, associating, as wo 
inevitably do, these epithets with the jiemons 
am] mean employments of grooms of the sta¬ 
ble and hoise jockeys. The ancient yioets 
and ancient people must liave conn^teil, 
luiwevi r, heauty, majesty, and sublimity, with 
their idea of that anim.U—not only from his 
noble 8ha[H> and gallant ap[>eanince, but from 
his singularity, and, consiHpiently. high price 
— Ins being the friend, as it were, and at¬ 
tendant. of princes—his being the terrible, 
jet gr.icefiil, aceoiiipaiiimeut ot wai—and his 
being never seen, as in our modern times, de- 
grailcd to the familiar, jet f.ir more benefi¬ 
cial pmjxises of diaught in oiir streets, and 
husbandly in our fields A modem wader, 
tlieufou'. must enter somewhat into the sen- 
tuiu nts and Icelmga of anlnpiity, in order te 
ptTceivf the IkmiUj or jiropiiety of 'riieoco* 
tiis’s comp-insoii of Helen to a horse, or of 
.Solomon's likening his love “to a company 
of hoiscs 111 I’haruaJi's ch.iriofs.’’ Tlie fight 
oi u'htch the horse is thus considered as an 
oriiaiiienl of uijalty, oi an appendage .if war, 
not only oniamental. but erticieiit, is explana- 
t'pij of uiany jnissages, not onlj in the Old 
'J'estaineut, but in the (Jreek and Latin clas¬ 
sics. In the P.valms of D.uid, 

jA, llm hors,' li.r pu’«eiv,iii<ni tt 

ISiit u. lU'p' itl'iil lliiit" —Pi.ilm XKXiii. l" 

Aiul in lunlcs v. 7, “I have seen servants 
on lunses." In IJeuterononiy, chap. svn. 1^' 
Moses i'oibids the Isniehte.s, in the evpient of 
their eleitmg from among themselves a king, 
to tdlow him *■ to raultipl) to himself horses,” 
and therebj foster a lu-t of dominion and 
belligerent projiensities, at the same tima 
also creating, what the lawgiver wished 
mm )i to prevent, too fixijnent a communica¬ 
tion with Kgjlit. Kgypt was undoubterlly, 
in the most early times, the great breeder of 
horses: the Old Testament pntves it by 
many nferences. At Jacob’s funeral, in 
Jwlea, there aunc forth from Egj'pt “ cha- 
nols and horsemen a very great company.” 
The Ill-brews were pursued into the RetlSea 
by Kgj’ptian hiirSH-inen ; honve and rider were 
then- overwhelmed. Solomon, several centu¬ 
ries aftirwanls, obtaimil all his horses from 
Figypt. With this testimony coucuB th* 
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seem that the colder climates do not agree with his constitution; for, although 
he is found almost in them all, yet his form is altered there, and he is found at 


Account given by the Greek writers; accord¬ 
ing to them, Sesostris, (or Sesouchosis, im 
others write his name,) was the first who 
taught men to tame horses and to nde them. 
In Solomon’s days tire price of a single 
horse from KiQrpt was 150 shekels, which, 
according to Bishop Cumberland’s calcula¬ 
tion of the shekel,* is about 17^- 10#. of out 
money—a great sum in those times. In the 
days of Xenophon, 600 years later than Solo¬ 
mon, the price of a good horse was about 50 
danks, or 27L 10/.: at least, such was the 
price paid by Seuthes the Thracian to Xeno¬ 
phon, for the steed whereon he rode during 
his retreat from Babylon. Next after the 
Egy^rfians, tlie Assyrians became the cele¬ 
brated cavaliers of the ancient world. These 
)>euple are repeatedly alluded to by the 
Jewish prophets, not only as excelling m the 
beauty of their horses and skill of their horse¬ 
men, but also in all the showy apparatus of 
eijuestrian garniture. Their proficiency, liow- 
ever, in this branch of the mihtaiy art, took 
place long after the Egj'ptians had invented 
and brought it to some degree of perfection, 
which the Medes, Assyrians, and Persians, 
possessing more gold and silver, from their 
more enlarged empires, decked and bespnn- 
glwl more with blue, with pnrjile, and witli 
gold, “clothing their horsemen ino.st gor¬ 
geously.” Persia became latterly roost re¬ 
nowned for its horse-riding. Xenophon de- 
claae that, before the age of Cyrus, Persia 
had, from its want of wealth, or the moun¬ 
tainous character of its soil, no horses; but 
that, after his time, from the personal exam¬ 
ple, and encouragements, and recommenda¬ 
tions of their king, 8#iy man in Persia rode 
on horseback : so much so, indeed, that it is 
understood that the very name of Persia, by 
which ever afterwards their coimfary became 
known, was taken from Pkresh, a word in 
iChaldee aiul Hebrew signifying a horseman. 
Immense numbers of these animals were 
reared in the plains of Assyria and Persia. 
We read in some author of no less than 
1.06,tHX) feeding on one vast plain near the 
Caspian Gates. The Nysaian horses, which 
the kings of Persia used in their exiieditiuns, 
were celebrated as the finest in the world. 
In Greece, the wt of riding horses, and most 
probaldy the urival of the norse himself, dul 
not long precede the Trojan war. The story 
of the Centaurs, aerni-human horaet and 
tietui-emiim men, as Ovid calls thein, war¬ 
rants the iaference that horses then first 
made their appearance in Thessaly, if not in 
Greeoe. These people lived about a century 

* If wf take Xenopliun'ii ralualioit of the 8h<‘k«‘l, 
as contsmins u>ven and ii half nlx>h, a« stated in 
Lib. I. of his £x)icditioti id’ ('-)ru«, it makes thu 
price much Ims, about 6L hi. 


before the Trojan war; for Chiron, who was 
iheir chief, w.is the preceptor of Achillea 
As the pour Mexicans at the first ap^tearance 
of the Spanish cavalry ran off in a fright, 
conceiving that man and horse were but one 
animal, so the jteojile of Thessaly fletl, jMinic- 
struck, at the sight of the double-shaped, in¬ 
comprehensible monster that charged them. 
It is almost certain that these Centaurs were 
a tribe of Pelasgi, or emigrants from Phrygia, 
and the southern shores of the Eiixine Sou, 
which were occupn^ at an early perioil by a 
colony of Egyptians, planted there by Scsos- 
tris in his Phiygian and Scythian ex]>editioii. 
Confirmatory ui this derivation is the Grecian 
tradition, as reconled by her antiipiaries, that 
Philyre, the mother of the Centaurs, cohabit¬ 
ed with Saturn in the Philyreis, an island 
near the southern shore of thu Enxiue; and 
thi'.t from that island she emigrated to I'lies- 
saly, and the inuiiutains of the Pelasgi. In 
this way, one might aInus(^ himself by at¬ 
tempting to trace, even from the few ilatu 
afiurdtd by history, the. circuit by which 
horses, with the cousec^uent art of ^uestnan 
exercise, passed fiom h^pt, the original and 
central ndiug-school of the world, into Greece 
and into Europe. From Egypt they jiassi'd 
into Assyria and Persia; irum Assyria to 
Cappadocia, Aminaxuma, and Puntus, coun¬ 
tries where horses were most reared, must 
admired, and, as Uie most admirable objects 
in animated nature, offered up as sacrifices 
to the siui; from Puntus they passed, with 
the streams of wt'stward-rushing population, 
to Phrypa and the southern bunks of the 
Pro^utis; and from thence, with “horse- 
tanuug,” Pelops and the Pelasgi, they mi¬ 
grated into Thessaly, and cuofoundMl, with 
their novel and tenrifyiiig apiieurauce, the 
simple and aboriginal inhabitants, to whom 
“ the horse and his rider” seemed a monster 
outlandish ami inscrutable 1 It was not cus¬ 
tomary in these ancient times to sho# horses 
with iron, according to modem practice; so 
that a strong hoof, “ hard os brass” and 
solid “os the flint,” was reckoned one of the 
g«^ qualities of a steed. In oriental coim- 
tries, tne dryness of the roods remlered this 
fortification of the hoof less necessary; the 
muddy ways and miriness of thu ground’s 
surface in the north of Euroja*, 1 sup[K>se, 
first caused and confirmed tlie practice. 
Hannibal’s cavalry, which were principally 
Numidian, lost all their hoofs in the miry 
and emliarrassing march through the marshy 
ground between Trcbia and Fesul®. Tho 
horses of the ancients hail no saddles,f no 
stimips ; and thu Numidian horses hml even 

t Vi't I iltiil miHilli-i iTi('nti<iii>.rl ii, our h'un«laM<iii 
nrtlu> Ilihle. I.i;viti(;ii« xv,9., uiiil in Nutii. xxti. XL 
Uulaiuu Middled tiu uku. 
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mice diminutive and ill-shaped. We have the testimony of the ancients that 
(here were wild horses once in l?urope; at present, however, (hey are totally 
iiroii^ht under subjection ; and even those which are found in America are of 
a Spanish breed, which being sent thither upon its first discovery, have since 
become wild, and have spread over all the south of that vast continent, almost 
to the Straits of Magellan.'* ^Hiese, in general, are a small breed, of about 
fourteen hands high. They have thick jaws and clumsy joints; their ears and 
neck also are long ; they are easily tamed ; for the horse by nature is a gentle, 
l omplying creature, and resists rather from fear than obstinacy. They are caught 
bv a kind of noose, and then held fast by the legs, and tied to a tree, wliere 


they are left for two days, without food 

no liridles; hut theii armoar aiul their trap- 
must have compensatwl lor these defi- 
ciences liy its extraoitliiiary splendour.* 

* Wii.i) Houses ov Soltu Amriuca.— 
Tile wild horses which exist m the exteii.sive 
)iiiiiiis of South America, are descendants ot 
those infiiMhiced by the Spanianls. In the 
piovince of Cuniaiia, there are ga'ut numbers 
of wild horses in the forests. They go in com- 
huiies, generally to the extent of tive or six 
niiidred. They occupy the great savanniw, 
where it is difficult to disturb or try to catch 
tliein In the dry season, they are sometimes 
obliged to go two or three leiigues. and men 
more, in search of water They set out in 
regular ranks—four a-breast. Five or six 
Mdut.s prcctsle the troop by about fifty paces. 
If they jierceive an eueinv, they neigh, and 
the troop stops; if avouie«l, they continue 
their march; hut if any one daa' to marcli 
across their sipuidron, they tiini on him. and 
crush him under their feet. No foe is capa- 
lile of withstanding their attack. Tliey have 
a regular chief, who marches Iwtweeii the 
scouts and the stpiudron—a kind of mljiit.iut, 
whose duty consists in hindering any indi¬ 
vidual from (putting the ranks. If any one 
uKempts to straggle, either from hunger or 
fatigue, he is bitten till he resumes his place. 
When wild horses aia feeding, should any 
stragglers be thwateiied with an attack, Viy a 
(•.irticulor signal, which they all understand, 
they close into a dense mass, and trample the 
assailant to death. When an attack is le- 
solveif uixm, their leader shows the example; 
and if ne consider a retreat necesaary, he 
gives the signal, and it is instantly obeyed. 

Win. I lOHKXS OF NottTU AwRaiCA.— 
llenls of wild horses, the ofikpring of those 
which have escnjied from the Spanish posses¬ 
sions in Mexico, are not uncommon on the 
e.xtensive pmines that be to the west of the 
Mississippi. They were once numerous on 
the Kiaitanuie Liuids, near tho northern 
sources of the (kilimibia. They are not 
known to exist in a wild state to the north¬ 
ward of tlie 6‘ind orB3rd {Htrallei of latitude. 
The young stallions live in separate herds, 
Iwirig driven away by the old ones, and are 
easily ensnared by using domestic mams as 

• Kroin SHBiins of .^unoen i«n >ini«»lihdK(l 
*ork ufTcnniuil, tlic autluu <it " Asersa Faiu. 


or driok .f By tliat time, they begin to 

a decoy. The natives are acquainted with 
the Spani.sh-Amencan method of taking them 
with the lasiu. Major Long mentions that 
“ horses are an oliject of a particular hunt to 
the Osages. For the pur|H«e of obtainiug 
these animals, which in their wild state pre¬ 
serve all their fleetiiess, they go in a large 
party to the country of the Red Canadian 
River, where they aie to be found iu consi- 
deralile nvirnbeis. When they discover a 
gang of horses, they distribute themselves 
into thrive parties, two of wliich take their 
stations at ditlerent ar.d projier distances on 
their mute,'which, by previous exiaTieiice, 
they know the horses will raiwt probably 
take when •ideavouring to escajar. This 
arrangt'ment being completeil, the first party 
commences the pursuit in the direction of 
their collcigues, at whose iHisitiori they at 
length arnve. The second parly then con 
tiniies the chase with fresh horses, and pur¬ 
sues the fiigilives to the third jMirty, whkh 
generally succeeds in so far nuining them 
down, as to maise and caj'ture a considerable 
numlH-r of them." The domestic horse is 
ail object of great value to the Nomadic tril.es 
of luilians that frecpwint the extensive plains 
of the Missouri, &(^ for they are not only 
useful m transportinlftheir teuts,^iid families 
from place to jvlace, but one of the highest 
ol<jt>cts of the ambition of a young Indian is 
to possess a gixid horse, for the chase of the 
biinolo—*m exercise of which they are pas¬ 
sionately fond. To steal the horse of an ad¬ 
verse triln* is considereil to be nearly as 
heroic an exploit as killing an enemy oiMhe 
field of battle; and the distance to which 
they occasionally travel, and the privatwtns 
they undergo on their horse-stealing excur¬ 
sions, are almost incredible. An Indian who 
owns a horee scarcely ever ventures to slei-p 
after nighl-fall, but sits at the door of his 
tent, with the halter in one hand, and his 
gun 111 the other, the horse's fore legs Iwing 
at the same tune tied together with thongs 
of leather. Notwithstanding all this care, 
howevei, it happens very often that the 
hunter, suftering himself to be over]>owered 
bv sl<'ep for a few moments, awakes troin tho 
noise nuule by the thief galloping oil with 
the animal.— . Imt'nrun Zi 

f CaPTUKE of liili W U-l> IlOKSE.—Cap- 
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gvovr manageable; and in some weeks they be^me as tame as if tbejr had 
never been m a state of wildness, if by any accident they are once more-set 
at HbeitVi they never become wild a^in, bat know their masters, and come to 
(heir call. Some of the buccaneers have often been agreeably BUT{>rised, after a 
long absence, to see their faithftil horses, once more present themselves, with 
their usual assiduity^ and come up, with fond submission, to receive tbe i%m. 

TWse American horses, however, cannot properly be ranked amon^ the 
wild races, since thev were originally bred from such as were tame. It is not 
in the new, bnt the old world, that we are to look for this animal, in a trne state 
of nature; in the extensive deserta of Africa, in Arabia, and those wide spread 
countries that separate Tartary from the more southern nations. Vast droves 
of these animals are seen wild among the Tartars: ihey^are of a small breed, 
extremely swift, and very readily evade their pursuers. * As they go together, 
they will not admit of any strange animals among them, though even of their 
own kind. Whenever they 6nd a tame horse attempting to associate with, 
them, diev instantly gather round him, and soon oblige him to seek safety by i 
flight. There are va.st numbers also of wild borses to the north of China; but’ 
th^ are of a weak, timid breed; small of stature, and useless in war. 

l^t of all countries in the world, where the Horse runs wild, Arabia produces 
I the most beautiful breed, the most generous, swift, and persevering.'*^ They are 
< tbund, though not in great numbers, in the deserts of that country; and the 
natives use every stratagem to take them. Although they are active and beau¬ 
tiful, yet they are not so large as those that are bred up tame, dhey are of a 
brown colour; their mane and tail very short, and the hair black and tufted, {g) 
Their swiftness is incredible ; tbe attempt to pursue them in the usual manner 
of the chase, with dogs, Miould be entirely fruitless. Such is the rapidity of 
their flight, that they are instantly out of view : and the dogs themselves give 
np the vain pursuit. The only method, therelore, of taking tlieni is by traps, 
hidden in the sand, which entangling their feet, tbe hunter at length comes up, 
and either kills them or carries them home alive. If the horse be young, be is 
considered among the Arabians as a very great delicacy, and they feast upon 
him wbfle hny part is found remaining; but if, from bis shape or vigour, he 
protnises to ^ serviceable in his more noble capacity, they take the usual 


taia Bidl, in his TraveLs in Mexico and Peru, 
desenbes the manner in which the gatic/m, 
or ioaim of South America, takes the wild 
htmpt^He iiirtit mouT% an animal which 
has hethi accustomed to the sport, and gallops 
over the plain, in the direction where the 
Vrlid herd ara, and circling round, by degrees, 
gets near to one of them ; and as soon as he 
has approached sufficiently near, the lasso is 
thrown round the two hind legs; and as the 
l^aucho rides round a Utile on one side, the 
jerk pulls the hone’s feet laterally, so as to 
throw him oh his side, without endangering 
his kneeff or his fbee. Before the horse can 
recover the ihi^ t^ rider dismounts, and, 
snatching his poncAo, or cloak, from his 
sfoonlders, wtam it round ftie {Hrostiate ani- 
head. Be then forces into his mouth 
(4 the powerful bridles of tbe country, 
a saddle on his back, and, bestriding 
htmi,’ ibntoves the poncho; upon whkh the 
asthtUi^M horse springs on hto legs, and en- 
detaroitiM, a ftiousand vain efforts, to dis> 
efioltalMW mniself of his new master. 

Kavivb o» ? Oiuoniati<Y.~*lt 
is ah erroiieout opinion that Arahk was the 


native country of the horse. So late os the 
seventh century, when the im|H)stor Mahomet 
attacked Koreish, he had only two horses in 
his train, although in his retreat he had 
24,000 camels and ^,000 sheep. Horses 
are not mentioned at all as forming part of 
the booty. The fact is, Arabia is coim]iaza- 
tively, a recent breeding eomitry. In the 
second cenluiy, hones were imported into 
Arabia, from kgypt This last country eeeins 
more likely to ^ve been the country of the 
horse; for in 2 Chronicles, chap, uc., it is 
said that Solomon obtained gold and silver 
from that eountiy; and in the 2Sth wttwi, ft 
is added, that “ they brought unto Sedonton 
horses out of Egypt, arid Out of all lands.’’ 
Solomon is said to hat« had four thousand 
stalls for hones and chariots, wad ftrelva 
fhuusahd honemen.” 

From die fact of tlie hone voviOg in wUd 
Uberty in the phuns of Asia at this day, and 
by trwtion fim nil timm «i may condtnie 
that he was origba% inctdental fo that con¬ 
tinent. One toirig is certob, that he was 
not foui^ eitliev inagniftica or New Hollandi 
at the engtnal discovery df these continents. 


(g) Marm. Descript. do rAfrique, Ub. i. p. 51. 
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methods of taming him, by fatiguo and hanger; and he soon becomes a 
useful and domestic anirnid. 

Tljere is scarce an Arabian, how poor soever, but is provided with his horse.^^) 
'Fhey in general make use of mares in their ordinary excursinus ; experience 
having taught them that they support fatigue, thirst, and hunger, better than 
the horses are found to do : uiey are also less vicious, of a gentler nature, and 
are not so ^t to neigh, lliey are more harmless, also, among themselves, not 
so apt to kick pr hurt each other, but remain whole days togetlier witliout the 
least mischief. The Turks, on the contrary, are not loud of mares; and the 
Arabians sell them such horses as they do not choose to keep for stallions at 
home. They preserve the pedigree of their horses with great care, and for 
several ages back.^ They Know their alliances and all their genealogy ; they 
distinguish the races by ditierent rames, and divide tliem into three classes. 
I’he hrst is that of the nobles, the ancient breed, and unadulterated on eiflier 
side; the sec^ond is that of the horses of the ancient race, but adulterated ; and 
the third is that of the common and inferior kind. The last they sell at a low 
price ; but those of the first class, and even of the second, amongst which are 
found horses of equal value to the former, are sold extremely dear. Uliey 
know, by long experience, the race of a horse by his appearance ; they can 
tell the name, (he surname, the colour, and the marks properly belonging to 
each. When they are not possessed of stallions of (he noble race themselves, 
for their mares, they borrow from their neighbours, paying a proper price as 
with us, and receive a written attestation of (he whole. In this attestation is 
contained the name of the horse and the mare, and their respective genealogies. 
V^'hcn the mare has produced her foal, new witnesses are called, and a new 
attestation signed, in which are described the marks of the foal, and the day 
noted when it was brought forth. 'Fliese attestations increase the value of the 
horse; and they are given to the person who buys him. The most ordinary 
mare of this race sells for fne hundred crowns; there are many that sell for a 

• Pkdiokk£ of ArauIIorsbs.—T he Arabs of the High God, and of the companions of 
divide their horses into two races. One, in Mohammctl, and of Jerusalem. Praised be 
no great repute, and appropriate*! to seivi^ the Lord, the Omnipotent Creator, 
uses, the name Kadnchi, which me.iu8, This is a high-bretl horse, and its colt's 
horset tf an unJenoten race. The second tooth is here in a ba^ about his neck, with 
they call Kochtani, which means, horses his pedigree, and of undoubted authority, 
ichose genealogy is knmen for two thousand such as no infidel can refuse to believe. He 
years. The race, say the Arabs, originated is the son of Rahbamy, out of the dam La> 
from the studs of Solomon. The individuals bodah, and equal in power to his sire ; nf the 
composing it are sometimes sold at such trilie of Zasholah; he is finely moulded, and 
enormous prices as appear almost incredible, made for running like an ostneh. in tho 
In the breeding of Ku^ani horses, the Arabs honuius of relationship, he reckons Zoluah 
use the utmost precaution, to avoid being de> sire of Maliat, sire of Kallac, and the unique 
ceived on the point of genealogy. The mares Alket sue of Manasseh, sire of Alshuh, father 
are covered in the presence of a witness, who of the race down to the famous horse, the 
remains near them twenty days, to make sire of Lahalala; and to him be ever ahnn> 
sure that they are not dtshonourod by any douce of green meat, and com, and water of 
vulgar stallion. The same witness must life, os a reward from the tribe of Zaihalah; 
also he present at the accoucliement; and a and may a thousand blanches shade his ear. 
certificate of the legitimate birth of the colt case from the hywna of the tomb, from the 
is made out within seven days oner the event howling wolf of the ilesert; and let the tribo 
These precautions show how amaaingly jea> of Zoxhaiah pres'-iit him with a 
lous the Arabs are of preserving their better within an iudosure of walls; and let ttiou« 
race hones in the most untainted piuity of sands ..ssemble at the rising of the sun ia 
dtttceut.->-GiuVFiTB. troojw hastily, where the tribe holds up under 

The followiug pedigreo of an Aiabion a canopy of celestial signs within the walls, 
horse, which was purchased in Egypt during the saddle with the name and family of the 
the war against the French, by Cmoiiel Ains- p^sesHor, Then let them strike the bands 
He, was hung round the neck of the animal: with a loud noise incessantly, and pray to. 

In the name of God, the merciful and God for immunity for the tribe of Zoab, the 
compassionate, and of Saed Mahomed, agent inspired tribe. 

{g) Buffon. 
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thniisand; and some of the very finest kiiwls, for fourteen or fifteen hundred 
pounds. As the Arabians have no other house but a tent to live in, this also 
serves them for a stable ; so that the mare, the foal, the husband, the wife, and 
the children, lie altogether indiscriminately. The little children are often seen 
upon the body or the neck of the mare, while these continue inoffensive and 
harmless, permitting them thus to play with and caress them without any 
injury.* The Arabians never beat their horses : they treat them gently ; they 
speak to them, and seem to hold a discourse; they use them as friends; they 
never attempt to increase their speed by the whip, nor spur them but in c^ses 
qf necessity. However, when this happens, they set off with amazing swiftness; 
they leap over obstacles with as much agility as a buck ; and, if the rider hap¬ 
pens to fall, they are so manageable, that they stand still, on command, in the 
midst of their most rapid career. The Arabian horses are of the middle size, 
easy in their motions, and rather inclined to leanness than fat. 

Next to the Barb, travellers generally rank the Spanish genette.t These 
horses, like the former, are little, but extremely swift and beautiful. I’he bead 
is something of the largest; the mane thick ; the ears long, but well pointed ; 
the eyes filled with fire ; the shoulders thickish ; and the breast full and large. 
'File croup round and large ; the legs iH'autiful, and without hair ; the pastern 
a little of tlie longest, as in the Barb, and the hoof rather too high. 

The Italian horses were once more beautiful than they are at present, for they 
have greatly neglected the breed. Nevertheless, there are still found some 
beautiful horses among them, particularly among the Neapolitans, who chiefiy 
use them for the draught. 

The Danish horses are of such an excellent size, and so strong a make, (hat 
they are prefered to all others for the draught. There are some of them per¬ 
fectly well shaped; but this is but seldom seen, for in general they are found to 
have a thick neck, heavy shoulders, long and hollow back, and a narrow croup ; 
however, they all move well, and are found excellent both for parade and war. 
'riiey are of all colours, and often of whimsical ones, some being streaked like 
the tiger, or mottled like the leopard. 

The Cernian honses are originally from Arabian and Barbary stocks ; never¬ 
theless they appear to be small anti iil-shmied ; it is said also that they are wtrak 
and washy, with lender hoofs. ’^Flie Hungarian horses, on the other hand, are 
excellent for the draught, as well a.s the saddle. 'Hie Hussars, who use them 
in 'war, usually slit their nostrils,—which is done, as it is said, to prevent their 
neighing, but, perhaps, without any real foundation. 

• Ai-tachment or HoiitEs to the Hi - loiws the powers of horses to a very eonsi- 
MAN SeKCiEs.—The horse is susceplilile of a tlerahle extent 

veiy great attachment to the human species, f Scanisii Horses —Spain was early cele- 
when jnoperly tieateil. A giuxl deal, how- brateil for a breed of fine horses, lii an old 
ever, Uial is lepeated on fins head in authors, jxHon, quoted hy Strutt, entitled tho“ Sipijer 
holders on the marvellous; os, for instance, ot Low Degree,” the King of Hungarj' pro¬ 
file stones of Ducepliahw; the anecdote of a raises his daughter, that in the morning she 
horse helongiug to a Scythian prince, which shall go with him on a hunting party, ar- 
tiainpled to death the murderer of his mav rayed most gorgeously, aiul iiding m a cha- 
ter; and that of the horse of Nicomedes, riot covered with red velvet, drawn hy 
which, flirough grief for his death, sufiered JemoUf of Spain, tlmt l«>n so wlnlte 

itself to jiensh of hunger. The following Trapiwd to tlw ground witlm-lvct bright, 

anecdote on the subject, however, is well These took their rise ui the Moorish hiirb, 

■ ^ when that jiemnsula was suliji-ct to that peo- 

“The Tyiolese, in one of (fj^ insurrec- pie. When. Home wh.s at its ]ii(rhest sjileii- 
tions, in 18U9, look fifteen Bavarian huficsj “uour, the horses’ of Caipe were in high re- 
they mounted tliem with as many of their pute. Caijie, the mwlem Gibraltar, is situated 
men ; hut in a rencontre with a squailrun of at the south-western extremity of B]uun, op- 
the regiment of Bubenhoven, when these posite the Barhary coast; and from thence 
horses heard the trurnjret, and recognised the horses were imiiorted ; hence the origin of the 
uniform of the regiment, they set off at full genettes. The Hpanish horses are well maile 
gallop, and carried then rideis, in suite of all and handsome, as well as very active and, 
tlieir I flbrts, into the B ivuriiui ranks, where nimble ; they have goiwl eyes, handsome legs 
they were made pii-soucis! ICdiicatiuu dove- and heads, and are easily managed. 
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The Dutch breed i.s good for the draught, and is generally used for (hat pur¬ 
pose over Europe : the best come from the province of Friezlanrl. The Flan¬ 
ders horses are much inferior to the former; tliey have most oommoulj large 
heads, flat feet, and swollen legs, which are an essential blemish in horses of 
this kind. 

'Fhe French horses are of various kinds; but they have few that are good,'^ 
I'lie best horses of tliat country come from Limnsin ; they have a strong 
resemblance to the Itarb, and, like them are excellent for the chase; but they 
are slow in coming to perfection: they are to be carefullv treated while young, 
and must not be backed till they are eight years old. Normandy furnishes the 
next best; which, though not so good for the chase, are yet better for war. Jti 
general, the French horses have the fault of being heavy-shouldered, which is 
opposite to the fault of (he Barb, which is too thin in the shoulder, and is con- 
.sequently a|t to be 8hoiilder-.slipt.f 

Such are the ihfl'erent ac- 
coiint.s we have of the vanou.s 
races of horses in diflereiit 
juirts of Europe. 1 now come 
to speak of one particular 
lined, more excellent tlian 
any tlint either the ancients 
nr moderns have produced— 
and that is our own It is 
not without great nssiduit), 
and unceasing application, 
tliat the English horse.s are 
iiovv become .superior to 
tliosc of any other part of 
the world, for size, strength, 
swifines.s, and beauty. It was not without great attention, and repeated trials of 
all the best horses in different parts of the world, that we ha^c thus been suc¬ 
cessful ill improving the breed of this animal; vSo that the English horses are 
now capable of performing what nu others ever could attain to. By a judicious 



Fhknch IloioiKs.—III France, horses of 
(lie liietagiie breed are Sitrongly miule, and 
have generallv black hair, or brown bay; and 
goisl legs and feet, with a hardy mouth, anil a 
head short and cUitns}. The horses of Frauche 
('iimt4 are said to have the legs of tigeis and 
the helly of a hind ; bn', they are short and 
tliiek. and of the middle sir.e, being much 
iiune projH'r foi drawing than riding. The 
horses ol Gascony are not unlike those of 
Spain; but they are not so handsome and 
active. H(>sides these, there are the horses 
of Normandy, Bretagne, Poitou, &c. - all 
dilleriiig from each other in some e.ssential 
degree; for France, in its great extent, has 
\arioiis breeds. Great exeitions have Iteen 
m.ide in that country to cope that animal 
against those of Kngland. The Emperor 
Naiwleon lists! every means to procure some 
ot our best blood ones; and bt' impoited 
latgely from Arabia. But all elforts liave 
pu>v<'d abortive, uolwithstaiidiug the Fieiith 
nohilify have gone so far as to pioeure Kng- 
lisli grooms and jockies to manage their horsts- 
flesh. The beauty, stiength, and Heetness ol 
our horses are unapproachable. t)ui conti¬ 
nental brethren then turn round upon us, and 
decry' the want of irriffAt in our breeding 


They had weight enough at Waterloo, in all 
conscience. VVith the weight of his cuiras- 
snss, (he victor of Austerlitz and Maivngo 
ho]H‘d to bear down all opjiosition, and strike 
the decisive blow. It tailed—our cnialry 
charged—and though the relative eoutage 
and esprit liu carps of French and Biitish 
soldiers ma\ be a matter of opinion, tlie mi- 
jK'fionty of English over French horsC-Hesli n:- 
quites no ghost fnim the giave to decide —Ei>. 

f SwemsH IIoHSKs.—To the list of the 
hvirses mo.st usiudly known in Eiiiope may he 
addeil those of Sweden. “ The Swerhsh 
liurses m general,” says Mr. Lloyd, in lus 
Field Sports of the Notih of Euroja*, “ are 
small, though hiU'd). and capable of eonsi- 
derable exertion ; tiieir manes and tails are 
usuallv left ill a state of nature; they aw 
selibni cleaned, and when in the stable, even 
m the most seveie weather, aie rarely littered 
down This tn>atinent of their horses arises 
as wel, from ignorance as neglect, on the 
part of the peasants. In saying tliis, how¬ 
ever, I am willing to admit that many of 
them are almost as fond of these animals as 
if they were their own children. The aveiage 
price of a good horse of the description I am 
now sjieaking of, iriu be taken at from 5/. toSf.” 
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mixliire of the several kinds, by the happy difference of our soils, and by our 
soperior skill in management, we have brought this animal to its highest per¬ 
fection. An EnglishTiorse, therefore, is now known to excel the Arabian in 
size and swiftness; to be more durable than the Barb, and more hardy than 
the Persian. An ordinary racer is known to go at the rate of a mile in two 
minutes ; and we had one instance, in the admirable Childers, of still greater 
rapidity.'^ He has been frequently known to move above eighty-two feet and a 
half in a second, or almost a mile in a minute; he has run also round the course 
of Newmarket, which is very little less than four miles, in six minutes and forty 
seconds. But what w surprising, few horses have been since found that ever 
could equal him, and those of his breed have been remarkably deficient. 

However this be, no horses can any v/ay equal our own, either in point of 
swiftness or strength ; and these are the qualifications our horsemen sejcm 
chiefly to value. For this reason, when the French, or other foreigners, describe 
our breed, they all mention, as a fault, the awkward and ungainly motion of our 
horses: they allow them to be very good indeed, but they will not grant them 
. an easy or an elegant carriage.(^) But these writers do not consider that this 
seeming want of grace is entire^' the msult of our manner of breaking them.f 
We consult only speed and dispatch in this animal’s motions ; the French and 
other nations are more anxious for parade and spirit. For this reason we 
always throw our horses forward, while they put them upon their haunches ;— 
■we give them an easy swift gait of going, tliat covers a great deal of ground ; 
thej', on the contrary, throw them back, giving them a more showy appearance 
indeed, but one infinitely less useful. The fault of our manner ot breaking is, 

* Flyino CamDERS. — Tliis celebrated galloping witli the right or left foot foretnoht; 
horae was the property of (he Ihike of JXjvon- and wy-shall find that the foremos-t fi»ot is 
sliiie; and it is allowed to lie the fleetest always most bent, and is put down singly, 
horse that ever was bred in the world. Ho ami then, after some pause, the loot diago- 
uever was beaten. He won in prizes upwanls nally opposite; and then,after a shorter jiause, 
of 20,IKK!/., and was then reserved for breed- the two others almost at the same instant ; 
iiig. The sire of Childers was an Arabian, these two remaiuiug piuallel to each other, 
sent by a gentleman os a present to his bro- and ap])eanng to be the moist energetical ly 
ther in England. Childers was foaled in employed m the progressive motion. So that, 
1715 , and was the projierty of Leonard Chil- in fact, when the horse gallops with the left 
ders, Ksq , of Carr House, near Doncaster, foot foremost, the principal etiiirt seems to be 
and sold when joung to the lEike of Devon- made by the right foot liefore, and the left 
shn-e. His racing career coinmetii-ed at five foot behind, and neither the right nor left 
or six. He ran over the Beacon course, which side of the body in general can be said to lie 
is four miles, one furlong, and one hundred called into action mure than tlie other. It is 
and thirty-eight yards, in seven minutes and curious to observe the astorialion of iJens, 
tliirty seconds—covering at every bound a or of itnprektumt, by which the actions of 
a sjaice of aliuut five-and-twenty yards. On horses are sometimes regulated. A young 
uiie oecasion be sjirung a le^ap, with his horse, which hud been very wetl taught to go 
rider on his bark, on level ground, of twenty- in tlie usual manner with the right leg fure- 
iive feed. Childers was somewhat more than most, could not be iiersuaded by any art to 
flheeii hands in height. He died in the depart from his instmetiuns; till, after vain 
Duke of Devonshire’s stud, in 1741, aged eflbrts for several months to make his part's 
twenty-six years. Hu is justly esteemed the more classical, his rider recollected that ho 
paragon and prince of horses. had once or twice slightly starteil at a ^larti- 

ciilar spot in the road, anrf gone oft* with the 

f Motions and Actions ok Quadrupeds, left foot; he detcrmitied to maka.trial of the 
—it is asserted by physiologists that the right association with lliis s])ot, and having stic- 
side of nntinals is generally stronger than the reeded almost at once in the experiment, he 
left; and it is said by nding-masteni that put out his left hand to caress the animal’s 
hoises most naturally gallop with the left foot neck; and tliis motion was soon understood 
foremost, which they utlrilmte to the foal as a signal for the same pace, so that by 
Isjing commonly placed, before birth, with its thrusting forwards the left hand, the object 
head to the left. All these facts, however, was attained in any other part of the road, 
must be admitted with sumo hesitation: the until the leg was sulmlilutud fur tlie arm. in 
#rvt thing to be asked is, what is meant by the regular manner. 

Cg') See Buffon’s account of our horses. 
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lliat the horse Is sometimes apt to fall forward. Tlie French managed horse 
never falls before, hut more usually on one side ; and for this reason, the rider 
wears stifl’ boots, to guard his legs against such accidents. However, it would 
be a very easy matter to give our horses all that grace which foreigners are so 
fond of; but it would certainly take from their swiftness and durability. 

But in what degree of contempt soever foreigners might formerly have held 
' our horses, they have for some time perceived their error, and our English 
hunters are considered a.s the noblest and the most useful horses in the world. 
Our geldings are, therefore, sent over to the continent in great numbers, and 
sell at very great prices; as for our mares and stallions, there is a law prohii. 
biting their exportation; and one similar to this, is said to have been obtained 
even as early as the times of Atbelstan, who prohibited their exportation, except 
where designed as presents.* 


• Horses in Great Britain. — In our 
own countrj’, the breed of horses is very an¬ 
cient, as Julius CiEsar mentions, that on his 
first invasion, the Bntons had great numbers 
well trained to warlike exercises. The Ro¬ 
mans, probably, contributed little to the im- 
]irovcment of the British breed of horses, 
since no tiaces of tiineiidment are to be fuuud 
during so many ages. 

All. G.'il.—According to Berenger, the ve¬ 
nerable Bede says, that the Eiiglisn liegan to 
use saddle-horses about this [a'riod, uhen 
jirelaUs and olhen* risle on horseback. 

A.i) 924 —Stmtt, in his “ Spoits and Pas¬ 
times,” informs ns that several race-horses 
weie sent by Hugh Capet, in tlie ninth cen¬ 
tal j, as a piesent to Athelfitan, when he was 
suli<.itiiig the hand of Kthelnwitiia, his sister ; 
and the (list iiiilicatiuns of a spurt of this 
kind oi>.'ais iii a description of London, gut¬ 
ter. by Fitzstepheii, who lived in the n ign 
of Ileniy 11. He informs us that hoi'es 
were usually exi>osed to sale in West Smith- 
tield ; and m uriicr ti prove the excellency of 
the most valuable hackneys and cliargiug- 
horses, they were matched against eai^ 
other. In the old meO'ical romance of " Su 
Bevis of Soulltainptou,” it is said— 

111 Donier, In Wliiuont'do, 

Wticu kuii;)itii iniuit on liurseViot'k ride, 

A eourm-lel tliev niske on a day, 

.^Irrils niid v^nf''' for to osuHje ; 

Wliieli horse tliul Im-#! may lun. 

Three miles the couria- WM then. 

Who thnl miKtit rytle him hIiohIiIo 
llnxe foity i>oniule ofivady goldu. 

A.D. 1006. - William the Conqueror brought 
many harsi-s with him from Nurmaiidy, aud 
eiicuuniged their breed in England ; but 
Roger dc Belksiie. created Earl of Shrew's- 
biiry by that monarch, a-ndeied an essential 
service to the ualiun, by iiititNliicing staltions 
of Spain into his estate, in Powislaiid, and 
llinmgh them, perhaps, a Holder breed than 
tins kingdom had ever known. t.’Kml>ri'n.sis 
takes notice of them ; and Michael Drayton, 
the piad, celebrates their excellence; he coii- 
fu ms Fitzstephens's account of racing in 
Suiithfield. 

A.n 1189.— In the romance of*' Kichnid I.” 
coeval with Sir Bevis, 


ning horses were rated at prodigious prices. 
In an old ])oem, which celebrates Richard 1., 
it is said, that in the camp of the Emperor, 
aa he Is called, of Cyprus, 

Two stoedcs founde Kina hicharda, 
von Fuvell, tliatotliar Lyntd: 

Yn this workla they hail uo pen*. 

Dromedary, rabyte, ue cammele. 

(iUciIhi none so swifle without fayle : 

For H thuiisaud pounile of colde, 

Ne slioulde tlie one be soldo. 


A.n. 1199.—Running horses are frequently 
mentioned in the registers of royal expendi¬ 
ture; aud King John was so toiid of swiit 
horses and dugs for the c^iase, that he ac¬ 
cepted many ot them lu lieu of tines. 

a.d. 1397 h> 1«I77-—Edwaids II. and III. 
iiniHirted horses from the coulineat-r-laige, 
strong animals, tit to carry armed ine^ iSir 
Thomas Chalonei, who wrote in the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, mentions Henry 
V111, as a great admirer of horses, and of 
his having iin|iorted some from Turkey, Na¬ 
ples, Sjiaiii, and Flandeis, to improve their 
breed. The light and fleet breed of horses 
originated with the invention of gunjKiwder 
and general use of tira-anns; the heavy ar¬ 
mour falling into disrepute, a lighter and 
more active sort of horse was tendered nt>ces- 


sary. In the reign of Edward III., there 
were running horses purchased for the king's 
service, at the jirice of 13/. tix. W. each , and 
ill the 9th year of his reign, the King of 
Navarre sent him a present of two mnuing 
horses, which must have 1 een veiy valuable, 
for the king gave the jierson who brought 
them no less than a hmnlreil shillings re¬ 
ward. 

W’e now collect but little of the history of 
the hoise, and jiass on to 

A.n. lo88, 111 the time of Eliiabeth, when 
lace horses were pri*»Hl on account of their 
breed, as apjteais by the following passage in 
one of Bishop Hall’s satires— 


IHist ttiou piizo 

Thy brute hciist's Morlli by Hieir Jam's (|ualiU«s; 
Savsl il'i II thy riilt shad uiuve a »VMfl-|)iiceii stcud. 
Only bcciuiai' a Jemict Jidhim brt‘t-J ’ 

0i sayst lliiiii Ihi* same horse sliall win the ijrize, 
lincause his clam was svriflait Tioclii'tlcu 
O, Ktiitfe.'alUiis sirikhbvjgjlta BallaMiiy. 
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Roger de Belcgme, created Earl of Slirewgbnry by William the Conqueror,(/r 
is the first who is recorded to have made attempts towards the mending out 
native breed. He introduced Spanish stallions into his estate at Powisland, in 
Wales, from which that part of the country was for many ages after famous 
for a swift and generous race of horses. However, at that time, strength and 
swiftness were more regarded than beauty; the horses’* shapes, in time of 
action, being entirely hid by a coat of armour, which the knights then usually 
put upon them, either by way of ornament or defence. 

The number of our horses, in London alone, in the time of King Stephen, is 
said to have amounted to 20,000. However, long after, in the times of Queen 
Elizabeth, the whole kingdom could not supply 2,000 horses to form our 
cavalry. At present, the former numbers seem revived; so that, in the late 
war, we furnished out above 13,000 horsemen, and could, if bard pu.shed, 
supply above four times that number. How far tliis great increase of horses 
among us may be beneficial, or otherwise, is not the proper business of the 
Tjresent page to discuss; but certain it is, that where horses increase in too 
great a degree, men must diminish proportionably ; as that food which goes to 
iiipply the one, might very easily be converted into nourishment to serve (he 
vithcr. But, perhaps, it may be speculating too remotely, to argue for the 
diminution of their numbers upon this principle, since every manufacture we 
export into otlier countries takes up room, and may have occupied that place, 


A.D. 1602.—In the reign of James, public 
races were established in many parts of the 
kingdom. The races were called bell-courses, 
(lecause the prize was a siKer Irell. Gatherley 
in Yorkshire, Cioydon. and EuReld Chase, 
when the king was resident, were the spots 
where the races were run. James gave 60U/. 
for ati^rabian horse, bought of Mr. Markhan, 
the first of that country biought to Eng¬ 
land. 

A.D. 1640.—Races were lield atNewmarkef, 
although the round course was not made until 
1666. In Charles (he First’s time, mention 
is made of the scarcity of able horses in the 
kingilom, from the strong addiction which 
the people now hail to racing and hunting- 
horses, which were sacrificed for lightness of 
mould and swiftness. In tins king's reign, 
it was customary to have races in Hyde Fark, 
which we glean from a comedy called the 
“Merry Beggars,” (1641)—“ Shall we make 
a fling to London, and see how the spring 
ajipears there, in Spring Garden, and in Hyde 
Park, to see Uie races, horse and foot ? ” 

A.D. 1660.—Burton, in his “Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” mentions horse-races as the 
disports of great men, though he quaint^ 
laments, that by such means many gentlemen 
gallop quite out of their fortunes. During 
the interregnum, Cromwell, with his wonted 
sagacity, seeing it the interest of the country, 
had his stud of racers. After the Restoration, 
Charles II. liunoiired the pastime especially. 
He estabbshed the breed of our present race 
of mnning horses, by importing mares fiom 
Barbary. When be resided at Windsor, ho 
appointed races to be run in D.itcliet mead, 


and at Newmarket, where he entered horses, 
and tun them in his own name. He occ.i- 
hioually visited other racing-pl.ices,—But find 
Down, in particular, hy the following dogge¬ 
rel, written in 16110: 

Next, foi tlie ulary of lln* jib'y''. 

Tl. ■re ti.ia been riKle rmiiiy a r.icc : 

Kuii; Charles the Socunil 1 sim Ix're, 

Hut I've forKollen in year; 

TIu! Duke ol Munmimtli here iiImi, 

M.uie Ins horse to sweat niul blow ; 

Ixnelace, Pembioke, and olhi-r |;aIlnnD, 

M'lve lieeii venturiiii,' here their Ub'iits ; 

Ami Niclioliu Kaiiitoii, uu black Sloven, 

Out silver plale by laliour ami diu(l;;iiig. 

AD. 1681.—William Illj^was also a pn- 
tnmizer of this pastime; and his queen not 
only continued the laninty of her rojal jirede- 
cessors, hut several plates to foimer dona¬ 
tions. The prizes were now more valuiitile 
than formerly, and were estimated at ItKl 
guineas each. 

AD. 1720 .—George I., instead of a piece 
of plate, gave 100 guineas in money. By 
instituting royal plates, additional encourage¬ 
ment was given to horse-rucnig;—eniiilation 
was promoted among the breeders, with the 
judicious view of j>eifecting and extending u 
race of horses fit fur the road, the cluiKe, and 
for war. From the period of the iiiiddle of 
(he 17 th century to the 18th, the system of 
improvement was zealously piirsui'd. Tlni 
importation of brood maxes and stallions, and 
the eastern stuck which was engrafted upon 
our national breed, soon evidenced a supe¬ 
riority over the very best original stock, and 
raised the character of British horses above 
that of every other country in the world. 


(g) British Zoology, vol. 1 , p 4. To this woik I am indebted for several particulars, with 
regaid fo^e native animals ol this isliind. 
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which, in h state of greater simplicity, might have given birth and subsistence 
to mankind, and have added to population. 

Be this as it will, as we have been at such expense and trouble to procure an • 
excellent breed of horses, it is not now to be expected that wv should dct line 
the advantages arising from it, just when in our possession. It may be. there¬ 
fore, the most prudent measure in our legislature, to encourage the breed, as a 
useful branch of commerce, and a natural defence to the country. But h(»w far 
this end is answered by the breeding up of racers, is what most persons versed 
in this subject are very apt to question. They assert, that the ninning-horse, 
as the breed has been for a long time refined, is unfit for any other service than 
that of the course, being too slight either for the road, the clmse, or the combat; 
and his joints so delicately united, as to render him subject to the smallest 
accidents. 'Fhey, therefore, conclude that less encouragement given to raring 
would be a means of turning us from breeding rather for swiftness iSumi 
strength ; and thqt we should thus be again famous for our strong huiifers. 
vvhirh they say are wearing out from among u.s.^ 

How far this may be fact, I will not take upon me to detennine, being but 
little versed in a sobjert that does not properly come widiin the compass of 
natural history. Instead, therefore, of tartlier expatiating on this well-known 
animal’s qnaiifications, upon which many volumes might easily he written, I will 
content myself with just mentioning the de.scription of t'amerarius, in which he 
professes to unite all the perfections which a liorse ought to b»» possessed of. 

“It must,” says he, “ hn’ve three parts like tho.se of a woman: the bre . t 
must be broad, the hips round, and the mane long. It must in three things 
resemble a lion : its countenance must tie fierce, its courage must be great, and 
its fury irresistible. It must have three thmirs belonging to the sheep : the nose, 

f entlene.ss, and patience It rausl have thne of a deer: head, leg, and skin. 

t must have ihit'e of ,1 wolf: throat, neck, and hearing. If nit^t have tliree of 
a fox : ear, tail, and trot, 'fliree of a .serpent; memory, siglit, and flexibility. 
And, lastly, tliree of a hare : running, walking, and perseverance.f 


• Gkmp.rai, Char.vctrh ov British Hohsks. 
—The tiiwd of horses in Great Hritain is 
now as mixed us that of its inhidutai’ts: Hie 
fret|uent intriHliiction of foreign ti.is- 

given US a v.iriety that no other smgit* coun¬ 
try^ can boast; roost oilur coiuitiies ]tiodiiciug 
only one kind; while ours, hy a judicious 
inixtuit! of the several species, by the hiqipy 
diHerence of our soils, and by our supetuir 
skill and management, has Inuught each qua¬ 
lity of this noble animal to the higliest jut- 
fectioii. In the annals of Newmarket may 
he lound instances of homes that have h- 
teially outstrip|)ed the wind, as the celi*- 
brated M. Cundatniiie has shown in his 
remarks on those of Qt«at Britain. Chil¬ 
ders, as mentioned hy Goldsmith, is an un¬ 
paralleled instance of rapidity —a mile in a 
minute I The species used in hunting is a 
happy combination of the former with others 
su|>erior in strength, but inferior in |)oiut 
of speed and lineage: a union of both is 
necessary ; for tlie fatigues of the chase 
must Ih) supported by the spirit of the one, 
as well as by the vigour of the other. No 
country can bring a jiuraUel to the strength 
and size of our horses destined for the 
draught, or to the activity and strength unihal 
of those that form our cavaliy. In London, 
there are instances of single horses that are 
able to diaw on a plain, for a small sjiace, 


the weight of f/iree foits ' But the most re- 
maikahle prind ot the stirngih of oiii Biitish 
horses is to be drawn irom that of our null- 
horses ; some of these will oaiiy, at one toad, 
thirteen meaMues, which at a inodeiate com- 
piitution of seventy jiounds each, will ainount 
yo 916 pounds. Our cavalrj' in the late cani- 
puigiis (when they had an opjwTtuuity) 
showed, over those of our allies, as well as 
thel'’ieiich,a great superiority both of strength 
and activity ; the enemy was broken through 
by the ini|)efnouB chaige of our squadrons; 
when the Geiman horses, from their great 
weight and inactive make, were unable to 
second our efforts. 

f Curious Naturai. Fact. —It isa curioiis 
natural fact, that the horse has the singular 
jirojHfrty of breathing through the nostrils 
* nly, and not through tl»e mouth; for in the 
severest exercises, the mouth is never seen 
open, unless the lowei jaw be brought down 
viulontlj by force of the bit. This may ac¬ 
count fur the great dilation of the nostrils 
alter hard running.—T urtun. 

OoCKiRO Horses’ Taii.8 .—It is a wonder 
to us that the admirers ol beauty in horse¬ 
flesh continue to exercise the huiimions cus¬ 
tom of docking thv‘tads and cutling the ears 
of horses. The animal is Thus dipiivcd of 
two parts, instrumental to its own coinloit, 
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and of utility to us. The funnels of the eurs 
are destroyed, and the horse is rendered deaf; 
but the loss of the tail subjects them to even 
greater inconvenience. During summer, in¬ 
numerable mynads of insects torment and 
goad them—sucking their blood, and depo¬ 
siting their eggs in the rectum. These they 
have no means of lashing off; and they are 
deprived of the exercise of the t^ in winter, 
as a necessary protection against cold. And 
in no other natum than this is the vicious 
^stem of nicking adopted. As Cajitain 
Brown observes, “ It is a most affecting sight 
to go into a stable, and there behold a range 
of fine and beautiful steeds, with their tails 
cut and slashed, tied up by pullies to give 
them force, suffering such torture, that they 
sometimes never recover the savage gashes 
they have received. And for what is ul this 
done ** That they may hold their tails some¬ 
what higher than they otherwise would, and 
be for ever after deprived of the power of 
moving the joints of them as a defence 
against flies.” 

To JUllOE OF THE AoS OF A HoRSE. - 

There are various ways of judging of the age 
of a horse. The following are the most gene¬ 
ral : The eye-pits of old horses are commonly 
hollow; but that mark is equivocal, young 
horses begot ^ ^d stallions having them 
also hollow. Th^eeth afford the best cri¬ 
terion of the age of horses. The horse has, 
in all, forty teeth—^vi* twenty-four grinders, 
four canine teeth or tusks, and twelve fore¬ 
teeth. Mares have either no tusks, or veiy 
short ones. Five days after birth, four teeth 
in front begin to shoot; these are called nip- 
]iers, and are cast at the age of two years and 
a half. They are soon renewed; and the 
next year he again casts two above and two 
below, one on each side of the nipjiers. At 


four yeais and a half other four teeth fall out 
next those last placed. These last four foal 
teeth are succeeded by other four, which 
grow much more slowly than the first eight; 
and it is from these last four corner teeth 
that the age of the horse is distingmsherl: 
they are somewhat hollow in the middle, and 
have a black mark in the cavities. At five 
years, these teeth scaicely rise above the 
gums ; at six, their cavities begin to fill up, 
and turn to a brownish spot, like the eye of a 
gaiden bean; and before eight yeai-s, the 
mark generally disappears. The tusks gene¬ 
rally indicate the age of the horse; those in 
the under jaw generally shoot at the age of 
three years and a half, and the two in the 
upper jaw at four. Till six, they continue 
sharp at the points; but at ten, they ajqiear 
long and blunt, lliese are the general rules 
for ascertaining the age of the horse; but 
there are frequent exceptions, as some horses 
retain the mark two or three years longer — 
Caftaiw Thum.vs Brown. 

SAOACiiir.—Horses will sometimes show 
resentment of*injuries. 1 went to see a fine 
hunter, who apjieared perfectly docile when 1 
went up to him. This bis owner did not 
dare to do; and when he came into the sta¬ 
ble, the noble animal was quite furious. He 
had been ill-treated by his master, who had 
frequently beaten him severely when there 
was no occasion for it.— Jessx's Gleaninus 
IN Naiuhai. History. 

Strange Moub of Curing a Vicious 
Horse. —1 have seen vicious horses in Kgjpt 
cured of the habit of biting, by presenting to 
them, while in the act of doing so, u leg of 
mutton just taken from the fire. The pain 
which a horse feels in biting through the hot 
meat causes it, after a few lessons, to abaiv 
dun the vicious habit.— Burckuailot. 
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CHAP. ill. 

THE ASS.C#) 

Ai.THOroH this animal is very easily 
clistinj^^iiished from the horse at first 
sight, yet, upon closer inspection, 
the similitude between them is very 
striking.'' They have both a similar 
outline in the external parts; the same 
conformation within. One would be 
led, from (he great resemblance there 
IS between them, to suppose them of 
the same species, and that the ass ivas 
only a horse degenerated; however, 
tlie\ are perfectly distinct, and there is 
an inseparable line drawn Iretween them, for the mule they prodnce is barren. 
'Phis seems to be the barner betw'een every species of animals;—this keeps 
them asunder, and preserves the unities of their form. If the mule, or the 
monster bred between (wo animals whose form nearly approaches, is no longer 
fertile, we may then conclude that these animals, however resembbng, are of 
dilferent kinas. Nature has providentially stopped the fruitfulness of these 
ill-formed productions, in order to preserve the form of every animal nneuntami- 
dated. Were it not lor this, the races would quickly be mixed with each other; 
no one kind would preserve ibs original perfection—every creature would 
rpnckly degeiierate, and the world would be stocked with imperfection and 
deforiiiit). 

'I’he horse and the ass, therefore, (hough so nearly approaching in form, are 
of two distinct kinds, different in their natures; and were there but one of 
each kind, both races wonid then lie extinguished. Their shapes and their 
habits may, indeed, he very nearly alike; but there is something in every 
uiiiiiiHl. beside its cniiformatioii ur way of life, that determines its specific nature, 
TliUH there is much greater resemblance between the horse and the ass, than 
between the sheep and the goat; and j el (he latter produce an animal (hat is by 
no meiins barren, but which quickly re-produces an offspring resembling the 
sheep ; while the mule of the former is marked with certain sterility. The goat 
and the .sheep may be, therefore, said to be of one kind, although so much unlike 
ill tigme ; wliilc the horse and (he ass are perfeetly distinct, though so closely 
resembling. If has, indeed, been said by Aristotle, that their male is some¬ 
times proltlle ; this, however, has not been coidirnied by any other testimony, 
although there has elapsed a period of near two thousand years to collect the 
evidence. 

lint vtliat lends to put the subject out of dispute is, (hat the two animals are 
found m a .stiite of nature entirely different I ne onager, or wild ass, is seen in 
still gieater abundance than (he wild horse; and the peculiarities of its kind^are 
more di.slinctiy marked than in those nf the tame one. Had it been a horse 
degenerateil. tlie likeness would be stronger between them, the higher we went 
to the original stork from whence both have been supposed to be sprung. The 

* The head of an Ass is large and thick; when two yixirs old. and will continue to do 
the ears very long; the inane short and erect, so till about tweutj-fivo years ol age. The 
with a dark-lirown stri]ie from the shoulders fen.ale goes with yovmg eleven months, and 
to the insertion of the tail, which is thick, rarely hnugs forth more than one at a time, 
covered with short hairs, and stunted towards The ass sleeps standing, and rtquiu s lui h 
the end. The ass is three or four years in less repose ihau the horse, 
coming to perfection; but will propagate 

(g) Many parts of this account aic extracted from Daubenton .md Ihiflfiin ; which I meu 
tion here, to avoid liouliliog the le.oKi with a tnultiplicity of quotations. 
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wild animals of both kinds would, in such a case, resemble each othi-r much 
more than those of the tame kind, upon whom art has, for n succession of ages, 
been exercising all its force, and producing strange habits and new alterations. 
The contrary, however, obtains, and the wild ass is even more assinine, if 1 may 
so express it, than that bred in a state of domestic servitude: and has even a 
natural aversion to the horse, as the reader will shortly learn. 

The wild ass has, by some writers, been confounded with the zebra; but very 
improperly, for they are of a very different species. The wild ass is not streaked 
like the zebra, noria his shape so beautiful; his figure isjpretty mucb the same 
as that of the common ass, except that he is^ of a bn^^hter colour, and has 
‘a white list running from his head to his tail. This animal is found wild in 
many islands of the Archipelago, particularly in that of Cerigo. Tliere are many 
wild asses in the deserts of Lybia and Numidia, tliat run with snob amazing 
swiftness, scarce even the coursers of the country can overtake them. When 
they see a man, they set up a horrid braying, and stop short altogether^ till he 
approaches near them; they then, as if by common consent, fly off with great 
speed; and it is upon such occasions that they generally lalt into the traps 
which are previously prepared to catch them. Tlie iiattves take them chiefly 
upon account of their flesh, which t^y esteem as delicious eating; and for tlieir 
skins, of which that kind of leather is made which is called shagreen.* 

The ass, like the horse, was originally imported into America M t^ Spaniards, 
and afterwards by other nations. That country seems to have been peculiarly 
favourable to this race of animals; and where they have run wild, they have 
multiplied in such numbers, that in some places they are become a itoisance. (g) 
In the kingdom of Quito, the owners of the grounds where they are bred siifler 
ail persons to take away as many as they can, on paying a small arkmiw ledg- 
ment, in proportion to the number of days their sport lasts. 'I'hey catch tlu ni in 
the following manner:—A number of persons go on horseback, and are attended 

• Huntinq the Wit.D Ass.—The sun loiigi'r. and bending like a stag’s; and his 
was just rising over the sutninits of the legs lit untifully slender. The head and ears 
eastern mountains, when my greyhound, seemed large, in projxirtion to tlie graceful- 
(looley, suddenly darted off in pursuit of an ness of these forms; and by them I first 
animal, which my Persians said, fioiii the cognised that the oliject of my chase was of 
glimjise they had of it, was an antelope. I the ass tril>e. The mane was short and black, 
instantly pul spurs to my horse, and, followed as was also a tuft which temiiiiated his tail, 
by Sedak Beg, and ray jmivider, followed the No line whatever ran along his back, or 
chase- After an unrelaxed gallop of full crossed his shoulders, as is seen on the 
three miles, we came up with the dog, who tame species with us. When my followers 
was within a short stretch of the creature we of the country came up, they regretted I had 
pursued; and, to my surprise—and, at fiist, not shot the creature wiieii he was so within 
vexation—1 saw it to lie an ass; hut. on a my ami, telling me his fl- sh is one ol the 
moment’s reflection, judging from its fleet- greatest delic.icies in Persia; but it would 
ness it must be a wild one—a species little not have been to eat him that I should have 
known in Eurojre, but which the Persians been glad to have had him in my possession, 
prize above all other animals as an ol>ject of The prodigious swiftness and pecMliur man- 
chase—I determined to approach to it as near iiei with which he fled across the plain, 
as the very swift Arab I was on would carry coincided exactly with the description that 
me. But the single instant of checking my Xenophon gives pf the same animals in 
horse to consider, had given our game sucli a Amina— (vUle Aitaliasis, lib. i.j But, above 
head of us, that, notwithstanding all our all, it reminded me of the striking iHirtnut 
speed, we could not recover our ground on drawn by the author of the Book of Job. I 
him. He then darted off again with the shall venture to refieat it, since the words will 
swiftness of thought, cajwring, kicking, and give life and action to the sketchWho 
sporting in his flight, as if he were not blown hath loosed the bonds of the wild ass ? whose 
in the least, and the chase were hts pastime, house 1 have marie (he wilderiiewi, and the 
He apiieared to me to be about ten or twelve barren land his dwelling ? He. scorneth the 
hands high; the skin smooth, like a deer’s, nrultituda of the city, neither regardeth he 
and of a reddish colour, the belly and binder the crying of the dmer. The range of the 
parts partaking of a silvery'grey; hk neck mountain is his pasture.”~-Si« R. K. Por- 
was finer than that of a common ass, being teh's Travki.s in Geohui.!. 

I^ , I il'ia, \ol. i p. ‘lid. 
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by Indians on foot When arrived at the proper places, they form a circle, in 
order to drive them into some valley—wnere, at full speed, they throw the 
noose, and endeavour to halter them. Those creatures, finding themselves 
inclosed, make very furious efforts to escape ; and, if only one forces his way 
tliroiigh, they all follow with an irresistible impetuosity. However, when 
noosed, the hunters throw them down, and secure them with fetters, and thus 
leave Uiern till the chase is over. Then, in order to bring them away with 
greater facility, they pair them with tame beasts of the same kind ; but this is 
not easil) performed, for they are so remarkably fierce, that they often hurt the 
persons who undertake to manage them. 'I'hey have all the swiftness of horses, 
and neither declivities nor precipices can retard their career. When attacked, . 
thev defend themselves with their heels and mouth with such activity, that, 
without slackening their pace, tliey often maim their pursuers. But the most 
remarkable property in these creatures is, that after carrying tlieir first load, 
their celerity leaves them, their dangerous ferocity is lost, and they soon 
contracf the stupid look and df^ness peculmr to the assiiiine species. It is 
also observable, that these creatures will not permit a horse to live among them. 
They always feed together; and if a horse happens to stray into the place 
where they graze, they ait fall upon him, and, without giving him the liberty ot 
flying, they bite and kick him till they leave him dead upon the spot.* 

• Wu.D Asses, ftc.—WiUl Asses live in of the inhabitants, and even ladies of high' 
herds, each consisting of a chief and swvernl rank, use them. In the {>rinci}ial streets of 
mares and colts, sometimes to ttie iiumher of (’aim asses stand, leiuly hndled and saddlerl, 
twenty. They are exct:ssively timid, and pro- for hm*. The person ^eho lets them accom- 
videiit against danger. A male takes on him pinies his ass, mnmiig hehiiid to goad him 

the pare of the herd, and is always on the on. They are regiilaiiy rulihed clown and 

watch. If they oUwfive a hunter, who, hy washed, which render their coat sinwith and 
creeping along the ground, has got near glossy. Their food is tlie same as that of the 
them, the sentinel takes a gieat citeuit, and horse', usually consisting of chopped straw, 
goes ruuud and round him, as if discerning harler, unci beans. The) art' heie seen, says 

somewhat to be appiehended. As soon as M. flennii, to enjoy the plenitude of their 

the animal is satisKed, he rejoins the heid, existence : they aie healthy, active, cheerful, 
which sots off with gieat precipitation. Some- lanl the mildest and safest animals that a 
times luK cunusity costs him liis life . for he person can possihly have. Their nainr.il pace 
appiuaehes so near as to give the huu ir an is a canter or gallop, and without latiginng 
opjioituuity of shooting him. The senses of the nder, the ass will ran\ him rajudU over 
hearing and smelling in these animats are the large plains which he between the ditle- 
most exfjuisite. Tin* wild asses did stand rent jiarts ot this straggling city- 
in the high jilaces," sajs the propliet Jere- Love ov Mi-sic — An ass at dhartres used 
miah; ‘‘ they siiuhed up the wind like dra- to go to the chateau ol (^laiville, to hear the 
goits.” The Persians catch them and hivuk music th.it was oiteu jHjitoiuas.1^ there The 
them for the draught. When completely owner of the chateau was a lady who had an 
domesticated they are valuable, and sell at a excellent voice; and whenever she began to 
high price. Iwing at all times celebtaterl for sing, tlie^ass never failed to draw nearer the 
their HmuKing swifuiess. window, and listened very attentively. Once 

Pooii—Tile food of the wild asses is the wlun apiece was perfoiin<d, which no doubt 
saltest plants of the desert—such asthe aitri- pleased him better tlian anj he hod ever 
iilex kuh, and also the brlter musky tribe of heard liefore, he left hi.soidinarj post, walked 
herbs. They also prefer salt water to fresh, without ceremony into tlie music-room, and 
The hunters gvmeially h»- in wait for the in onler to add to the conceit, what he thought 
asses near the ponds of brackish water, to was alone wanting to render jierfect, began 
which they resort to drink. to bray vrith ail hi.s might. 

Aksrs in Pkhfkction. — Asses are seen Patiknc k—T hen'is much truth and hu- 

in their state of greiuest pertection in the mai ity even in the sentimentalism ol Sterne, 
Kast. In Egypt ami Arabia they are seen ■>( when speaking on this animal. “ Tis an 
great site anil eUrgonce; and in their atii- animal,’'ho says, “I cannot bear to strike; 
tudes and movements they exhibit a degree there is a patient endurance of suflering.s 
ol gracefulness unknown even in those of written so vjnaffectediy in his looks and car- 
Spuiii. Their step is light and sure, and nagt, which pleads so mightily for him, that 
tluir jiace is brisk and easy. They are not it always disanns one ; and to that degree, 
only in common use for iidiiig in Egypt, hut that I do not like to sjieak unkindly to him; 
the Mahometan menhunts the ii’O'l cpu’enl on the coiitiory, meet him where 1 will, wlie- 
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Such is this animal m its natural state —swift, fierce, and furmidable ; but, in 
his state of tameness, the ass presents a very different picture. The monient 
his native liberty is repressed, he seems entirely to give up all claims to freedom; 
and he asBumes a patience and submission even humbler than his situation. He 
is, in a state of tameness, the most gentle and quiet of all animals. He suffers 
with constancy, and, perhaps, with courage, all the ill-treatment that cruelty 
and caprice are pleased to inflict. He is temperate with regard to the quantity 
and the quality of his provision. He is contented with tlie most neglected 
weeds, and makes his humble repast upon what the horse and other animals 
leave behind. If he gives the preference to any vegetable, it is to the plantain, 
for which he is often seen to neglect every other herb in the pasture ; but be is 
chiefly delicate with respect to his water; he drinks only at the clearest brooks, 
and chiefly those to which he has been accustomed. He drinks as soberly as he 
eats, and never, like the horse, dips his nose into the stream. As he is seldom 
saddled, he frequently rolls himself upon the^rass; and lies down for this pur¬ 
pose, as often as he has an opportunity, without minding what becomes of his 
burthen. He never rolls, like the horse, in the mud; he even fears to wet his 
feet, and turns out of his way to avoid the dirty parts of a road. 

When very young, the ass is sprightly, and even tolerably handsome ; but he 
soon loses these qualifications, either by age or bad treatment, and he becomes 
slow, stupid, and heailstrong. He seems to show no ardour, except for the 
female, having been olteii known to die after the covering, 'fhe she-ass is not 
less fond of her young than the male is of her ; and we are assured that she w ill 
cross fire and water to protect or rejoin it. 'I'his animal is sometimes not less 
attached to his owner, by whom he is too often abused. He scents him at a 
distance, and distinguishes him from others in a crowd ; he knows the ways he 
has passed and the places where he inhabits. 

When overloaded, the a.s6 shows the injustice of his master, by hanging down 
his head and lowering his ears; when he is too hard pressed, he opens liis 
mouth and draws back his lips in a very di.sagreeable manner. If his eves are 
covered he will not stir a step ; and if he is laid down in such a manner that oiic 
e 5 "e is covered with the grass, while the other is hidden with a stone, or what¬ 
ever is next at hand, he will continue fixed in the same situaiion, and will not 
so much as attempt to rise to free himself from those slight impediments. He 
walks, trots, and gallops, like a horse; but although he sets out very freely at 
first, yet he is soon tired; and then no beating will make him mend his pace; 
it is in vain that his unmerciful rider exerts bis whip or his cudgel; the poor 
little animal bears it all with patience, and without a groan ; and, conscious o. 
his own imbecility, does not offer even to move. 

Notwithstanding ibe stupid heaviness of his air, he may be educated with as 
much ease as any other animal; and several have been brought up to perform, 
and exhibited as a show. Jii general, however, the poor animal is entirely 
neglected. Man despises this humble, nsetul creature, whose efforts are 

ther in town or country, in cart, or under |>a.n- ducile. During winter they had no oats, nor 
niers—whether in liberty or bondage, I have any other hay than the bands of the trusses 
ever something civil to say to him; and coiisiiined by horses, but lived on I'mzc and 
surely never is iny imagination so busy as iii holly. A Mr. Worthington worked a team ot 
franung his res]KMisus fiom the etchings ol ioui asses at the plough, yoked two a-breast, 
his countenance.” driven in hand, with reins, by the ]>luiigh- 

TiiKiu Utii.itx.—I t appears, from actual man, and found them masters ot the labour 
experiment, these useful anim.tls can be em- reqiuied from two eominon farmer’s horses ot 
ployed to advantage in drawing wagons and ' a slight kind, Mr. 'W. esteemed an acre a 
othei carnages. The Earl ot Kgieraont, in good day's work; hut in cross ploughing 
1800, formed a team of six male assi's, and they would do more; for such woik two 
during nine months he found them of great asses were sometiuies adequate, and two wi jo 
service. They brought one chaldron and a also siittieient in turning the funuw at jio. 
quarter of coals twice a day, in a wagon, tato-plautiiig. The soil was a loamy stone 
from the canal to his lordship’s house at Pet- biash, of middling, but varying depth, uid 
worth, showing a degij|| of stiength not ex- tenacious rathei than light. 

IHJcted bom tliem. Iffley were gentle and 
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exerted to please him, and whose services are too cheaply piirrhased. The 
horse is (he only favourite, and unon him alone all expense and labour are 
bestowed. He is fed, attended, and stabled; while the ass is abandoned to the 
cruelty of the lowest rustics, or even to the sport of children ; and, instead of 
gaining by the lessons he receives, is always a loser. He is conducted along 
by blows—he is insulted by unnecessary stripes—he is overloaded by the laz\ ; 
and, being generally the property of the poor, he shares with them in their 
wants and their dijitresses. Thus this faithful animal, w'hich, were there no 
horse.>i, would be the first of the quadruped kind in our esteem, is now consi 
(Icred as nothing; his properties and qualiticalions being found in a higher 
degree elsewhere, he is entirely disregarded ; and, from being the second, he is 
degraded into one of the most useless of the domestic quadrupeds.* 

For this reason, very little care has been taken to improve (he breed; it is 
suffered to degenerate ; and it is probable, that of all other animals this alone 
IS rendered feebler and more diminutive, by being in a state of domestic servi¬ 
tude. The horse, the cow, and the sheep, are rendered larger by the assiduity 
(if man; the a.ss is suffered to dwindle every generation, and particularly, in 
England, where it ie probable that, but lor the medicinal qualities of its milk, 
the whole species would have ere now been extinguished. Neverthelcfss, we 
have good reasons to believe that, were the .same care bestowed on the ass that 
is spent upon the horse—were the same iudiistrj used in crossing the breed and 
improving it—we should see the ass become, 1‘roin his present mean state, a 
very portly and serviceable animal; we should find him rival the horse in some 
of his perfections, and exceed him in others, d'tie a-ss, bulk for bulk, is stronger 
than the horse—is more stire-lunted—and, lliongli more slow in his motions, he 
is much less apt to start out of die way. 

'rhe Spaniards, of nil people in Europe, seem alone to be acquainted with (he 
value of the ass. 'I’hey take all proper precautions to improve the breed ; and 
1 have seen a jack-as-s irom that country above hfteen hands high. This animal, 
however, seems originally a native of Arabia. A warm climate is known to 
produce the largest and the best; their size and spirit decline in proportion as 
they advance into colder regions. 

'I'hough now so common in all parts of England, the a.ss was entirely lost 
among us during tlic reign of Q'-ccii ICiizabeth. Holmgslied informs us (hat 
our laud did yield no asses. However, there arc actouuts of their being 


• Eaki.y HiSTOitY. —lu early times, the 
ass was not, as is now the case with us. cua- 
hulered a despicable animal; for are find 
that he was rode by the rich and the noble, 
in preference to the horse. The following 
instances are recorded 'a the Sacred Wntings: 
When Abraham went to ofler his son Isaac, 
he rode upon an ass; Joseph’s brethivn rode 
on asses when they went down to Egypt to 

? iurcha.se corn; when Muses left Jethio, his 
ather-in-law, he took his wife and hts suns, 
and set tliem upon asses, and returned to 
lu the enumeration of Job's pro- 
jieity, which appears to have been very gre.it, 
we find that he had five hundred she asses; 
and in his prosperity he is said to have li.id 
a thousand. It is likely that the preference 
of females arose from (he circumstance, lhat 
the ass can subsist on a coaise and waiity 
faie ; so that in the patriarchal ages, the she 
ass would not only bear the rider through 
desert and barren tracks, hut also with her 
milk contribute to the support of hut maslei. 
In uncient times the ass was used for diaw. 
uig thanols. 


Babylon, describes the watchman as seeing 
“ a chariot with a couple of horsemen, a 
chariot of asses, and a chariot of camelV.” 
The Indians had war-chariots diawn by wild 
asses, accoiding to Herodotus. The .lews 
considered the ass as an unclean animal, 
because his Insif was not cloven, and he did 
not chew the cud; therefore lefraiiied from 
eating his flesli, and ottering Vnm as a sacri¬ 
fice. In cases of want, these laws were over¬ 
ruled ; for when Samaria was besieged by 
the Syiians, “an ass's head was sold lor four 
pieces of silver.” The contenqit of the Jews 
for this beast did not cease with her exist¬ 
ence ; for. unlike other annnals, which, when 
they died, were buried under ground, he was 
thrown into the fields or ditches, to lie eaten 
by vvild beasts or birds. Such also was the 
huii.il of tbeii ciiininals, or those they wished 
to treat with ignominy ; Jehoiakim, king of 
Jiidvli, was doomed to be thus treated—“ He 
shall be buiied with the burial of an as.s. 
drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of 
Jerusalem.” 


Isaiah, predicting the fall of 

1,^) British Ziiology, vid. i p. 11. 
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crtminnn in England before that tinie. In Sweden, they are at present a sort 
of rarity; nor does it appear by the last history of Norway that they have yet 
reached that country. It is in the hotter climates alone that we are to look for 
the original of this serviceable creature. In Guinea, thev are larger and more 
beautiful than even the horses of the same country. In iPersia, they have two 
kinds; one of which is used for burthens, being slow arid heavy; the other, 
which is kept for the saddle,'being siriooth, stately, and nimble. They are 
managed as horses, only thaf the rider sits nearer th^ ctiitpper, and they are 
taught to amble like them. They generally cleave th^ti^ .nostrils to give them 
more room for breathing, and many of these are sold fdrfcrty or fifty pounds. 

The ass’ is a much more hardy animal than the horse, and liatue to fewer 
diseases, Of all animals covered with hair, he is the least subject to vermin, 
for he has no lice, probably owing to the dryness and the hardness of his skin. 
Like tl»e horse, he is three or four years in coming to perfection ; be lives till 
twenty or twenty-five; sleeps much less than the horse ; and never lies down 
for that purpose, unless very inurh tired. The sbe-ass goes above eleven months 
with young, and never brings forth more than one at a time, 'fbe mnle may 
be engendered either between a horse ora sbe-ass, or between a jack-ass and 
a mare.'^ The latter breed is every way preferable, being larger, stronger, and 

bettor shaped. It is not yet well know n 
whether the animal called (he Giiuerro 
be one of these kinds; or, as is asserted, 
bred between the ass ami tbe bull. 
While naturalists affirm the tmposKi- 
bility of this mixture, tbe natives of the 
Alpine countries, where this animal is 
bred, as strongly insist upon its reality. 
'I'he common nude is very bealtlty', and 
will live above thirty years, being found 
very serviceable iir carrying burthens, 
particidarly in mountainous and stony 
places, where horses are not so sure-footed. The size and strength of our asses 
IS at present greatly improved by the importation of Spanish jack-asses; and 
it is probaWe we may come in time to equal the Spaniards in hreeding them, 
where it is not uncommon to give fifty or sixty guineas for a mule; and indeed, 
in some mountainous countries, the in^bitaiits cannot well do without them. 
Their manner of going down the precipices of the Alps, or Uie Andes, is very 
exitraordinary; and with it we will conclude their history. In these passages, 
on one side, are steep eminences, and, on the other, frightful abysses; and, as 
tlmy generally follow the direction of the moxntain. the road, instead of lying 
in a level, forms at every little distance steep declivities, of several bmtdred 
yards downward. Tlrese can only be de.scendcd by mules; and the animal 
itself seems Sensible of the danger, and (he caution that is to be used in such 
descents. When tliey come to the edge of one of these descents, they stop 
without being checked by the rider; and, if he inadvertently attemps to spur 
• BaEKomo.—Mules have not uo- SjuuiiBh inak-asses; anti it were much to be 

frequently been known to bring forth young, wished, that the useful qiuilities «f this ani- 
especially in hot countries; and instances mal were more attended to; for, |iro|H!r 
have nut been wanting, though they are rare, care in its breaking, its ualuntl obstinacy 
both in Knglandand Scotland. But it would would, in a great measura, lie corrected; and 
require a succession of exiieriments to prove it might be formed with succera for the sad- 
that mules will breed with each other, and die, the draught, or tbe burden. Feuple of 
produce an offspring equally capable of cun- the first quality in S{iata are drawn by mules, 
tinning the race. Tlie common mule is vew where fiity or sixty guineas is no uncommon 
healthy, and will live above thirty years. It price for one of them; nor is it surprising 
is found very serviceable in carrying burdens, when we eonsiitur how fai' they excel the 
particularly in mountainous and stony places, home in a mountaiiious country, the mule 
where horses are nut so sure footed. The being able to tread securely, where the former 
size and strength of our breed have lately is incapable of standing, 
been much improved by the imjronation of 
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th^m on, thcy continac immovable. They seem all Uiis time ruminating on the 
danger that lies before them, and preparing thenuielves for the encouu«.*r 
'Fbey not only attentively view the road, but treiuble and snort at the danger 
Having prepared fpr the despent> they place their fore-feet in a posture, as it 
they were stopping themselves ; they then also put their hinder feet together, 
but a little forward, as if they were going to lie down. In this attitude, having 
taken as it were ^ survey ot the road, tliey slide down with the swiftness of a 
meteor. In the niean tim^ all the rider has to do is to keep himself fest on the 
saddle without cbec|ling me ,rein, for the least motion is sufficient to disorder 
(tie equilibrium of flw mule; in which case they both unavoidayy perish. But 
their address in this rapid descent, is truly wonderful; for, in their swiftest' 
motion, when they seem to have lost all government of ^mselves, they follow 
exactly the difierent windings of the road, as if they bad previously settled in 
their minds Uie ronte they were to follow, and taken every precaution for their 
e»fcty. In this journey, the natives, who are placed along the sides td* the 
mountains, and hold by the roots of the trees, animate the beasts wiffi shouts, 
and encourage them to perseverance. Some mules, after being. long used to 
these journeys, acquire a kind of reputation for their saiety ands^l; and their 
value risejs in proportion to their fame, (g)* 

* £xTRA.oasiMiUtY Imstxnct. —Some anj- presented himself for admission, and pto- 
mats, and dogs esMcialiy, have an extraoidt- ceeded to the stable of a Mr. Weeks, a mer- 
nary faculty of finding their way home. The chant, which he had formerly occupied, to 
following aneolote was related to me by the no small Binmrise of that gentleman, who 
iMlwaid Hawke Locker, one of the go- imagined that nnm some acadent, the ani- 
veriiors of Greenwich Hospital, the eircum- mal had never been shipped on board the 
sfiiiice having happened wbilo he was on the Ister. On the return of this vessel to repair, 
Mi'iiiterranean. It is also mentioned in a however, the mystery was explained ; amd it 
note in Kirby and Spence's Kutomology, who turned out that Valiants (so the ass was 
state that they had it from Lieutenant Alder- called) had not only swam safely to shore, 
sun, of the hjj'al Kngiueers, who was per- but without guide, compass, or tcavelliug 
sunally acquainted with the f^ta. map, had found his way from Point de Gat 

to Gibraltar, a distance of more than 200 

In March, 1818, an ass, the ^per^ of miles which he had never traversed before, 
Captain Hundas, R. N., then at Malta, was through a mountainous and intricate country, 
shipjied on board the Ister frigate, Captain intersected by streams, and in so short a 
Foitest, bound from Gibralter for tliat island, period that he could not have made one false 
The vessel having struck on some sands od tarn. His not having been stop^ied on the 
the Point de Gat; some distance from the oad, was attributed to the ciieumstauce of 
shore, the ass was thrown overlaianl, to give his hi|ving been formerly used to whip cn- 
it a chance of swionning to land—a poor one, miiij|B uiwn, which was indicated to the 
for the sea was runuing so high that a boat peasants, who have a superstitious horror of 
which left the ship was lust. A few days such asses, by the holes in his ears, to which 
afterwards, however, when the gates of Gin- the persons flogged were tied. — Jassa’s 
titter were opened in Uie morning, the ass G].£ANi»aa m Matukai. HisioiiK. 

(g) I'iloa, voL i. 
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CHAP* IV. 

THE ZEBRA. 

Thbrb are but three animals of the horse 
kind.'^ The horse^ which is the most 
stately and courageous; the ass, which is 
the most patient anS bumble; and the 
zebra, which is the most beautiful, but at 
the same time the wildest animal in nature. 
Nothing can exceed the delicate regniaritjf 
of this creature’s colour, or the fustrous 
smoothness of its skin; but, on the other 
hand, nothing can be more timid or more 
untamable. 

It is chiefly a native of the southern 
parts of Africa; and there are whole herds 
of them often seen feeding in those extensive plains that lie towards t^ Cape 

* Horse ^3ailUS.—Ibfi apedes of this a strong resemblaiiee to the harking of a dog. 
genua are sixt:h(fe!^: the norse, the a^, He »' veiv easily tamed, W rendered obe- 
common zebra, a^iia' of fliepbiuiB, gaagga, dieat 4o aomeidie purposfiU. Of late years 
dziggtai, wift the mutjeti which may he m- have been in pait^ in the curricles 

garded as a iUb-spedeb'* ' uf die An«a4on, la , Hyde Park, Loudon. 

]!jnuy aie as obedient to the whip and mins 
DziQaTAi.“The specific dia«cteirs of the ,as homes. 

Dziggtai, are, bis skin is a Ught bay ui Stm|. It is a matter Of nuprise that this animal 
mer, of a led^r hue in winb», the hfii| ven has not. long before domesticated; hie 
long, and his tail terminated by a black tun. constHntion |S fitted fov. the hottest cUmate: 
He is genmUy the sise of an ordinary wild he would be cxtfefl^ly yduable in those 
horse; and he is taod prolahly the wild regions'where the greallk^ destroys the 
mule of the Sncients, aim lives in troops in capabilities of,the hmeS. ,tnv# wild stato 
the sandy duferis of Central Asia. His air the qua^^a is paseewied jfeet natural cuu. 
betrays extre^ energy, being wild, fit^ , rogib pliebil^W his disposi- 

and untameable in his disposition, 

flesh of this animal is esteemed n.greai jMMniliarly m, ^.Ipdee of man. 

cacy by the 'Tamgoosea, and. The name of mfeitolfelpjiil'.'ma native coun. 

hordes, on the ojf%e 0i»at iiy, voice. A 

Like the rest of fifo geUns, hO is gregarious, Scotch nOb!eii|i|ii, t|«^ of Morton, 

and is seen in troops of from twenty to thirty succeeded in Or^^iiMrering mules between a 
in number. They are considered by the natives male quagga and a mare. Th<w were not 
untameable. Sonnini is of opinion, that handsome animals, however. Some time 
this species will become extinct, from the after this quagga died, the mare which had 
circumstance of man not being able tosubju- propagated with him produced a foal, three 
gate them; and from their being such a seasons ^er having the mule, which had 
favourite delicacy with the Asiatics. the indistinct markings of the quagga, 

Quaooa.—^T he head and the neck of the although she had not been with that animal 
quagga are dark-bladdsb tnOwn. The head from the time she had the hybrid fuM to 
and neck striped with gr^sh white; the him. 

mane blaclpsh and sh^; a lo^itudinal Zxaxa ov the Piuiims.—T his animal 
black band runs fiom the termin^on of the was first ascertained by Mr. Burchell, to be 
mane along the spine," and loses itself in the difierent from the common or mountain 
tail, which is like fiud of a COW, with a dark zebra. The followixm is « specific descrip* 
brown tuft of hair at its extremity. Quaggas lion of the zebra of the 'plains, by &ray. 
associate in herds, frequently to the number Bo^ white, head with numerous narrow, 
of one hundred, in the most sobtary tenons brown ariipes, which gradually unite together 
of Southern Africa. Delalande observed great and form a bay nose; the neck and body 
flocks of them, but they were nevex to bo with alternate broad strijios of black and 
found in company with zebras, tlie Bpedes to narrow ones of brown, the latter of which 
which fiiey ate most nearly allied in general nearly fill up the interstices between the 
confollDation. The cry of this anim^ bears black stripes, and only leave a nanow, white 
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of Good Hope. However, their watchfulness is such, that they will suffer 
nothing to come near t^m; and tibeir swiftness so great, that they readily leave 
every pursuer far behind. The sebra, in shape, rather resembles the mule, 
tluin the horse, or the ass. It is rather less than the former, and yet larger than 
(he latter. Its ears are not so long as those of the ass, and yet not so small as 
in the horse kind. Lihe the ass, its head is large, its back straight, its legs 
finely placed, and its tail tufted at the end; like the horse, its slun is smooth 
ahd close, and its hind quarteni round and fleshy. But its greatest beauty lies 
in the amazing regularity and elegance of its colours. In the male, they are 
white and brown ; in tbe female white and black. These colours are disposed 
in alternate stripes over the whole body, and with such exactness and symmetry, 
that one would think Nature had employed the rule and comp^ to paint them. 
These stripes, which, like so many ribands, are laid all over its body, are nar¬ 
row, parallel, and exactly separated from each other. It is not here as in other 
party-coloured animals, where tbe tints are blended into each other; every 
stripe here is perfectly distinct, and preserves its colour round the body, or tbe 
limb, without any diminution. In this manner are tbe bead, the b^y, the 
thighs, tbe legs, and even the tail and tbe ears beautifully streaked, so that at a 
little distance one would be apt to suppose that the animal was dressed out by 
art, and not thus admirably adorned by nature. 

In the male zebra, the head is stnped with fine bands of black and white, 
which in a manner centre in the forehead. The ears are variegated with a 
white and dusky brown. The neck has broad stripes of the same dark brown 
running round it, leaving narrow white sfripes between. The body is striped 
also across the back with broad bands, leaving narrower spaces of white between 
them, and ending in points at th«‘ sides of the belly, which is white, except a 
black line pectinated on each side, reaching from between tbe fore-legs, along 
the middle of the belly, two thirds of its length. There is a line of separation 
between the trunk of the body and tbe binder queers, on each side; behind 
which, on the rump, is a plat of narrow stripes, joined together, by a stripe 
down the middle, to the end of tbe tail. Ibe colours are different in toe 
female ; and in none tbe stripes seem entirely to agree in form, but in all they 
are equally distinct; the hair equally smooth and fine ; tbe white shining and 
iinmixed; and the black, or brown, thick, and lustrous. 

Such is tbe beauty of this creature, that it seems by nature fitted to satisfy 
the pride and tbe pleasure of man ; and formed ,to be taken into his service, 
llitherto, however, it appears to have disdained servitude, and neither force 
nor kindness have been able to wean it from its native independance and 

margin. The belly, legs, and all quite white; is in itself sufficient to point out the Danw 
the inane alternately banded with black and as a separate species. The stripes of the 
white.” Thus this beautiful animal differs skin will answer that purjKtse equally well, 
veiy materially from the common sebra. and show at the same time the great affinity 

The Dauw.—-W oaifoniw)—“This and specific distinction of the ass, which 
beautiful animal has hitherto been con- may be characterized by a single stripe 
founded by naturalists with tlie zebra. When across the shoulders. The quakka has many 
these were first described by modern writers similar marks on the head and fore part of 
the Gbuagga or Quagga was considered to the body: the zebra is covered with stripes 
be the female zebra, while both that and the over the head and the whole of the body, but 
true zebra bore in common among the colo. the legs are white; and the wild paanle is 
nists the name of Quakka. ITie ff'Hd striped over eveiy part down to the feet. The 
Paarde, named Dauw by the Hottentots, zebra and wild paarde may be further dis- 
and a much scarcer animal than the other tinguished from each other, by the stripes of 
two, was never suspected to be a different tlie former being brown and white, and the 
species, though it be far more distinct from brown stripe being double, that is, having a 
the quakka and zebra, than tlieso ate from paler stripe within it; while the latter, which 
each other.” niay be named Equtts Montanus, is most 

“ The hoofs of animals destined by nature regularly and beautifully covered with single 
to inhabit rocky mountains, are, as far as 1 black and white stripes: added to this, the 
have observed, of a form very difierent from former is never to be found on the inuuntams, 
tliose intended for sandy plains; and this form nor the latter in the plains.”—B orcheix. 
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ferocity. Bot tins wildoess mighty perhaps, in time, be snrmpuntetl; and, it » 
probable, the horse and the ass, when taken from the forest, were equally 
obstinate, fierce, and unmanageable. Bufibn informs*us tliat the aebra, 
from ^ick be took his description, could never be entirely mastered, notwith¬ 
standing all the efforts which were tried to tame it. 

Yet still it is most probable that this imiinal,by time and asmduity, oonld be 
brought unde# subjection.'^ As it resembles the horse in form, wi^oi^t all 
doubt it has a similitnde of nature, and only requires the efform of an indaslnous 
and skilfiil nation to be added tq the number of our domestics. It is not now 
known what were the pains and the dangers which were first undergone to 
reclaim die b«eed of horses from savage ferocity; these^ no doubt, made an 
equal oppofi&ion; but,' b/ being opposed, by an industrious and enterprising 
race of manlund, their spirit was at last snb&ed, and their fineedmn restrainecT. 
It is otherwise with regard to the zebra; it is the native of countries where the 
human inhabitants are but little raised above the quadruped. The natives of 
Angola, or Cafiuria, l»ve no othfr idea of advantage from horses but as tliey 
are good for food; neither the fifie stature of the Arabian courser, nor the deli¬ 
cate colourings of the zebra, have any allurements to a race of people who only 
consider die quantity of ffesii and not its conformation. The delicacy of tlie 
zebra’s shape^ or the painted ele^nce of its form, are no more regarded by such, 
than by the hon that makes it nis prey. For this reason, therefore, the zebra 
may hitherto have continne^ wild, because it is the native of a country where 
there have been no snccessive efforts^made to reclaim it. All pursuits that liave 
been hitherto instituted against it, were rather against its life than its liberty ; 
the animal has thus been long taught to consider man as its most mortal enemy; 
and it is not to be wondered that it refuses to yield obedience where it has so 
seldom experienced mercy. There is a kind of knowledge in all animals, that 
I have often considered with amazement j which is, that they seem perl’ectly to 
know their enemies, and to avoid (hem. Instinct, indeed, may teach the deer 
to fly from the lion; or the mouse to avoid the cat: but what is the principle 
that teaches the dog to attack the dog-butcher wherever he sees him ? In China, 
where killing and dressing dogs is a trade, whenever one of these people moves 
out, all the dogs of the village, or the street, are sure to be after him. This 1 
should hardly have believed, but that 1 have seen more than one instance trf' it 
among ourselves. I have seen a poor fellow who made a practice of stealing and 
killing dogs for their skins, pursued in full cry for three or four streets together, 
by ail the bolder breed of dogs, while the weaker flew from his presence with 
affright. How theSe animals could Uius find out their enemy, and pursue him, 
appears 1 own unaccountable, but such is the fact; and it not only obtiuns in 
dogs, buit in s^eral other animals, though perhaps to a less degree. This very 
probably may hare been, in some measure, a cause that has bitlierto kept the 
zebra in its state of natural wildness; and in which it may continue, till kinder 
treatment shall have reconciled it to its pursuers. 

The Portuguese pretend that they nave been able to tame them, and that 
they have sent four from Africa to Lisbon, which were so far brought under as 
to draw the king’s coach; [^) they add, ^at the person who sent them over, 
had the office of notaiy conferred upon him for his reward, which was to remain 
to him and his posterity for ever: but I do not find thb confirmed by any per¬ 
son who says he saw them. Of those which were sent tq Brasil, not one could 

* The Zebra capasi.b ov BEma Rs- not by ^htps* nor goads, nor spun, that a 
CLAIMED.—Mr. Barrow also seems to think vicious aoioial in a state of natu» is to be 
that die zebra might l)e tamed, notwithstand- conquered. Wounds and iU4r«atineot only 
ing its vicious and obstinate character, if increase its resistance and obstinacy. In 
proper means were resorted to. More skill, corroboration of this, Mr. F. Cuvier cites an 
per^erance, and patience than the Dutch instance of a'&male which was perfectly 
peasant possesses, are necessary to subdue tame and geutle, aud su^ied herself to be 
an animal naturally haughty and courageous, mounted without diiScttlty. 

Of to tome one that is naturally timid. It is 

(g) Dapper. 
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be tamed; they would permit one man only to appro»;h tliem; they were tied 
up veiy short; and one of them, which had by some means got loose, aclimlly 
killed his groom, having bitten him to death. O') Notwithstanding this, 1 be- 
lievfe,%ere the *ebra t^en up very youog, and properly treated, it must be 
rendered as tame as any other animm; and Merolla, whb saw many of them,, 
asserts; IJiAt when tameef, which he speaks of as being common enough, they are 
not less ^timdble for their swiftness than tliehr beauty. 

'Fhis animal, which is neitbei^ to be found in Europe, Asia, nor America, is 
nevertheless very easily fed.^ That wBieb came over into England some years 
ago, would eat afoiost any thing, such as bread, meat, and tobacco; that which 
is now among nS, subsists entirely upon hay. As it so nearly resembles tlie' 
horse and the ass ihstractare, so it probably brings forth annually as they do. 
T'he noise^tbey make is neither like that of a horse or an ass, out more re¬ 
sembling the confused barking of a mastiff dog. In the two which 1 saw, there 
was a circumstance that seems to have escaped naturalists; which is, that the 
skin liangs loose below the jaw upon the neck, in a kind of dewlap, which 
takes away mocb from the general beauty. But whether this be a natural or 
accidental blemish, I will not take upon me to determine. 

Tliese animals are often sent as presents to the princes of the east. We are 
told, that one of the governors of Batavia, gaVe a zebra, which bad been sent to 
him from Africa, to the emperor of Japan, for which he received as an equiva¬ 
lent for the company a present, to the value of sixty thousand crowns, (ff) 
Teller also relates that the (Ireat Mogul gave two thousand ducats for one of 
them. And it is frequent with the Afric.an ambassadors to the court of Con¬ 
stantinople, to bring some of these animals with them, as presents for the Grand 
Seigoor.* 


• ExPsamKirrs ov a Caoss Breeo.— 
ThriHJ instances have occurred in Kurojie of 
tViualtt cehras producing tnules. The first 
took place iu tniH country. Lord Clive, on 
lus return from India, brought with him a 
female aebra from the Ca{)e. The experi¬ 
ment was first tried with an Arab hoise, but 
faded. Asses were then tried but with no 
l>fttcr efflset. At lust, by painting one of these 
as.scs like a zebra, the plan succeeded. The 
result was a foal, which-resembled both fa¬ 
ther and mother. It had five form of the 
iirst, and the colour of the second, excepting 
(hat the tints were not so strongly marked. 
After his lordship's death, this mule was lust 
sight of, and its fate is unknown. 

Tile second instance took place at Tuiin, 

(g) Pytord. torn. ii. p. ^6. 


between an ass and a female zebra, but the 
offspring did not survive. 

The thinl instance took place in the Me¬ 
nagerie of Paris. From a female zebra and 
a Sjianish ass of the largest ^«e, procmled a 
very well-fonned mule. This auimui jiroved 
a little larger than the mother, but as it grew 
up, had much of the form of the father. It 
was excessively docile. 

The experiment was tlien repeateil with a 
horse. Conception took place, but in the 
eighth mouth of gestation the zebra died. 
On ojiemng the body, a male foetus was 
found, without hair, but having the head 
marked with black . and white Btrijies. — 
Gmvviru. 


(g) Raveudoefi 
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CHAP. V. 

RUMINATING ANIMALS. 

' Op all animalSj those that chew the cud are the most harml^s, and the moat 
easily tamed. As they live entirely upon vegetables^ it Is neither their interest 
nor their pleasure to make war upon the rest of the brute creation; content 
with the pastures where they are placed, they seldom des^ to change, wliile 
they are furnished with a proper supply; and faring nothing from each other, 
■ they generally go in herds for their mutual secnrity. 

As the food of ruminant animals is entirely of the vegetable kind, and as this 
is very easily procured, so these animals seem natorally more indolent and less 
artful than^ those of the carniverous kind; and as their ^petifces are more 
simple, their instincts seem to be less capable of vaiiation.' foa or the wolf 
are for ever prowling—their long habits of want give them a degree of sharp¬ 
ness and cunning—tlicir life is a continued scene of stnUagem and escape; 
but the patient ox, or the deer, enjoy the repast that Nature has abnndantly pro¬ 
vided ; certain of subsistence, ana content with security. 

As Nature has furnished these animals with an appetite for such coarse and 
simple nutriment, so she has enlarged the capacity of the intestines to take in a 
greater supply. In the carniverous kinds^ as f^ir food is nonri^mg andfiiicy, 
their stomachs are but small, and their intestines short; but in these, wlinse 
pasture is coarse, and where much must be accumulated before any quantity of 
nourishment can be obtained, their stomachs are large and numerous, and their 
intestines long and muscular. The bowels of a ruminating aiiinial may be 
considered as an elaboratory, with vessels in it, fitted for various transmutations. 
It requires a long and tedious process before grass can be transmuted into flesh; 
and for this purpose. Nature, in general, has furnished such animals as feed 
upon grass with four stomachs, through which the food successively passes, and 
undergoe.s the proper separations.* 

But Nature has not been less careful in another respect—^in fitting the intes¬ 
tines of these animals for their food. In the carniverous kinds they are thin and 
lean ; but in ruminating animals they are strong, fleshy, and well covered with 
fat. Every precaution seems taken that can help their digestion: their 
stomach is strong and muscular, the more readily 'to net upon its contents; 
their intestines are lined with fat, the better to preserve their w'armth; and they 
are extended to a much greater leo^h, so as to extract every part of that 
nourisliment which their vegetable food so scantily supplies. 

In this manner are all quadrupeds of the cow, the sheep, or the deer kind, 
seen to ruminate—being thus furnished with four stomach-s, for the macerating 
of their food. These, therefore, may most properly be called the rtumnant 
kinds s although there are many others that have tiiis quality in a less observable 
degree. 'Flie rhinoceros, the camel, the horse, tlie rabbit, the raarmotte, and 
the squirrel, all chew the cud by intervals, although they are not lurnisbed with 
stomachs like the former. But not tliese alone, Qxbrt are numberless other 
animals that appear to ruminate—not only birds^ but fishes and insects. Among 
bird.s are the pelican, the stork, the lieron. the pigeon, and the turfle: these 
have a power of disgorging their food to feed their young. Among fishes are 
lobsters, crabs, and that called the dorado. The salmon also is said to be of 
this number; and if we may believe Ovid, the scarut likewise, of Which he says, (g) 

Qt all tbs fish that giaae l)enes& tbs flood. 

He only r^Loliniites nis flmner food. 

* M qnadruj^s that chew the cud have the gmui^ tWwflf oa HSi fitp knees, 
suet, instead m soft fat of o|her animali; and irhaleMnder pofte A 

and they have'the awkward habU of ritfing, 

when in a recumbent position, ujwm thwr rise* up h** idhilef naittof IfWi mii$ be owing 
hind legs first. A cow, when she rises from to the difiSUeiit coafonnstioii af tiM stomach. 
(g) At contra hcriiosa pisces laxantar arena, 

Ut scarus, epastas solus qui ruminant escss. 
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QUADRUPEDS OP THE COW KIND. 

Of insects, the rutninating tribe is still larger: the mole, the cricket, the wasp, 
tljc drone, the bee, the grasshopper, and tlie beetle. All these animals cither 
actually chew the cud, or seem at least to ruminate. They have the stomach 
composed of muscular fibres, by means whereof the food is ground up and 
down, in the same manner as in those which are particularly distinguished by 
the appellation of ruminants. 

But not these alone; men themselves have been often known to ruminate, 
and some even widi pleasure. The accounts of these calamHies, for such 1 
must consider them, incident to our felloWT^eatiires, are not % ery pleasant to 
read; ^t 1 must transcribe a short one, as given us by Slave, in the Philoso- 

[ ihical Transactions, as it may in some measure show tlie satisfaction which the 
oner tribes of animals enjoy while they ruminate. The man in question was a 
citi?.en of Bristol, of about twenty years of age, and, what seemed more extra¬ 
ordinary still, of a ruminating family, for his father was frequently subject to 
the same infirmity—or amusement, as be himself perhaps would call it. lliis 
young man usually began to chew his meat over again within about a quarter of 
an hour after eating. His ruminating after a full meal generally lasted about an 
hour and a half; nor could he sleep until this task w'as performed. The 
victuals, upon tlie return, tasted even more pleasantly than at first; and re¬ 
turned ^ if they had been beaten up in a mortar. If lie ate a variety of things, 
that which he ate first came up again first; and if this return was interrupted 
for anytime, it produced sickness and disorder, and he was never well till it 
returned. Instances of this kind, however, are rare and accidental; and it is 
happy for mankind that they are so. Of all other animals, we spend the least 
time in eating; this is one of the great distinctions between us and the brute 
creation; and eating is a pleasure of so low a kind, that none but such as aie 
nearly allied to the quadruped desire its prolongation. 


w 

• CHAP. VI. 

OF QUADHUPEDS OF THE COW KIND.^ 

Op all ruminant animals, those ol tiie Cow' kind deserve the first rank, botli foi 
their size, their beauty, and their .services. 'I'lie horse i.s more properly an 
animal belonging to the rich; the slieep chiefly thrives in a flock, and 
requires attendance ; but the cow is more especially the poor man’s pride. Ins 
ricnes, and his support. The climate and pasture of Great Britain is excellcnlly 
adapted to this animal’s moderate nature; and die verdure and the fertility ofiiiir 
plains are perfectly suited to tlie manner of its feeding; for w'aiiling (he upper 
fore teeth, it loves to graze in a high, rich pasture. Our pastures supply llieiu 
with abundance, and they in 
return enrich tlie pasture; for, 
of all animals, the cow seems 
to give back more than it 
takes from the soil. The horse 
and the sheep are known, 
in course of years, to imjio- 
verish the ground: the land 
where they have fed be¬ 
comes weedy, and the vege¬ 
tables coarse and unpalata¬ 
ble ; on the contrary, the 
pasture where t^ cow has 
been bred acquires a finer, 
softer surface, and becomes 
* The aainiBls of this kind have the horns jaw there are eight front teeth, but non 
hollow, smooth^ tumod outwaids and for- in the upper, and there are no tusks m 
wards, ina temi-circular fonn; in the lower cither. 
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every year more beautiful and even. The reason is, that the horse being fm 
nished with fore teeth in the upper jaw, nips the grass closely; and, therefore, 
only chooses that which is the most,delicate and tender; the sheep also, tliough 
with respect to its teeth, formed Kke the cow, only bites the moat succulent 
parts of tiie herbt^. These animals, therefore, leave all the high weeds 
standing; and while they cut,the finer grass too closely, sufier the rariker 
herbage to vegetate and overrun the pasture. But it is otherwise with the cow ; 
as its teeth cannot come so close to the ground as those of the horse, nor so 
readily as those of the sheep, which are less, it is obliged to feed upon the 
tallest vegetables that offer: thus it eats them all down, and, in time levels the 
surface of the pasture. 

As we have indisputably the best breed of homed cattle of any in Europe, so 
it was not without the same assiduity that we came to. excel in these, as in our 
horses. The breed of cows has been entirely improved by a foreign mixture, 

E roperly adapted to supply the imperfections of our own. Such as are pnrely 
British, are tar inferior in size to thos#on many parts of the continent; but 
those ubich we have thus improved, by fiir excel ail others. Our lincolnshire 
kind derive their size from the Hol^^n breed; and the large, hornless cattle 
that are bred in some parts of came originally from Polamd.'^ We 

• Uaus, oa Wii.» Ox of Litkcakia.*- lirch. In autumn they also browse on heath, 
(Bos Uaos.)—^Dr. Von Jorocki read to the md the lichens which cover the bark of trees. 
Zoological section of the Meetii^ of Natu- The nitting season commences in August, 
ralists at Hamburgh, in Septeiiiber, 1830, a and lasts a fortnight, about which time they 
comroanication on the Urus, or Wild Ox of are fat and sk<%, and Unusually sportive. 
Lithuania (ifoa Urie*, Gm.) A remnant of Their most common sport consists in thrust- 
these aniuials, which appear to have at one ing their horns into the ground, near a young 
period existed in many luuts of Europe, is tree, aird ploughing round it till they root it 
still preserved in a wild state in the forest of up. It is from this circumstance, in the 
Bialowiza, in Poland, under the special pro- author’s opinion, that the horns are almost 
tection of the Bussian Emperor, in which always more or less torn, or otherwise injured 
sitmition the author, who is professor of Zoo- at thd^ioints. Horses and domestic cattle 
logy in the University of Warsaw, has had scent the urus afar off, and immediately give 
opportunities of observing them, and of col- signs of dread and aversion, 
lecting various facts res|^ctiDg their habits Dr. Von Jorocki coincides with the most 
and mode of life, of which we give the fbl- eminent zoologists of the present day, in 
lowing:— considering the urus a distinct species from 

The wild oxen of the forest of Bialowiza the common ox. He has given the dis- 
live in herds, except a few of the older ones, tinctive characters at some length, but they 
which wander about singly. Though they do not materially differ from those assigned 
have never been tamed, they are not so shy by other naturaUsts. The name of the am- 
but that they may be approached within a maV in the Polish language is Zubr, pro- 
moderate distance, when care is taken to ad- nounced Sober, but iu some districts it is 
vaiice towards them from the windward side, also colled Tur, which circumstance appears 
Each herd keeps constantly to the same dis- to have so far misled the Baron Von Heber- 
trict of forest, near to some river or stream, stein, who visited Ptiland in the 161h ccii- 
so that each of the twelve foresters, who have tUry, tkat he described two animals in 
charge of the wood, knows the herds that place of one, to correspond to these two difft^ 
belong to his disffict. The number of oxen rent names, and thus caused no small em- 
in every hi^ is ascertained in the beginning barrassment to later writers. The Gertuau 
of winter, by observing their feet-tracts on name of the animal is AuerochS. Acconling 
the new-fallea snow, as they pass between to Geauei and Cuvier, it is the same as the 
the wood aud the store of hay, which forms Bonasus of Ariidotlo, wliic}^ animal was an 
their winter provender. The whole number, inhabitant of Paeonia, or that part of ancleut 
as thus estimated, is at present about 711, of Macedonia now ealM SuIgtaiOf wliich is 
which 48 are calves of last year. The cows stili native countn of the Auerochs. 
scarcely bring forth above once in three years; Writ^ pasterior to the time of Aristotto 
the calves are piodueed in May, and irie mention two sorts of wild oxen, under the 
suckled nearly a whole year ; they continue names of the Urus and the Bison, the latter 
to grow for six years, and may live till forty, being distingnislied by its mane, the urus liy 
The urus feeds on various grasses, and on the great rise of its horps. It is uot imjiro- 
thc leaves and bark of young trees aud brush- bable that the Bison mentioned by Seneca 
wood—especially tho willow, poplar, ash, anu ai«3 Pliny was the Bonasus of Aristotle, and 
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In the different parts of our own country, we easily perceive the ffrcat varieties 
produced among these animals, by the richness or ftoverty of the soil. In some 
they grow to a great balk; «na I have seen an ox sixteen hands high, which is 
taller than the general run of onr hbmes. In others, they appear as dinniinitive, 
being not so 1a^ as an ass. llie breed of the Isle of Man, and most parts of 
Scotmnd, is much les^ in general tbao in England or Ireland: they are differ¬ 
ently nbaped also, the devfiap beibgmach smaliei, and, as the expression is, the 
beast has more of the ewe beck. Ibis, till some years ago, was considered m 
cattle as a deformity ; and the cow wo* chosen, according to Virgil’s din » tioii, 
’with a large dewlap: however, at present H is the universal opinion, that the 
cow wants ill udder what it has in neck, and the lar^r ffie.dewlap, the .smaller 
is the quantity of its milk. Ottrgraaiers now, theretot®, endeavour (o mu the 
two breeds; the large Holstein with the smaU nortlieni; and from both results 
thai line milch breed, which excels the cattle of any other part oJ’the world. 

This difference, arising from pasture, is more observable in other rouidries 
than id our own. The cow kind is to be found in almost eveyv partofthe world, 
large in proportion to the richness of the pasture; and small, as the animal i.s 
stinted in its food. Thus Africn is remarfcalile for the largest and the smalle.st 
cattle of this kind; as is also India, Poland, Swit^rland, and stiverai otiicr 
parts of Ew^pe. Among the Eludi Tartars, where the pastures are rcmarkalily 
rich and nounsiiijng, the cow becomes so large, that be must be a tall man who 
can reach ^e .tip of its shoulder.^ On the contrary, in France, wheu! ihe 


• VakioCs “SNKiras.~The breeds of the 
Kisguise and Calmuck Tartars, thiase «f 
Potlolia and the Ukraine, of Eurojiean Tur¬ 
key, of Hungary, and of tlie Roman states, 
are among the largest known. They are 
nearly all distinguishable by ample horns 
spreading sideways. 

IxAi.y.— That in the Papal dominions is 
not fountl represented on the ancient bas- 
reliefs of Rome, but was introduced most 
jiiobably by the Goths, or at the same time 
with the buftalo. Italy pos8e8si.8 another 
race, presumed to have, existed m Pagan 
times, valued for its fine foira and white co¬ 
lour. Tuscany produces this race, and droves 
of them were transplanted to Cuba, and im¬ 
ported into Jamaica. 

Egypt:—A ncient Egypt nourished a large 
white breed, which, however, is not the most 
common upon the monuments of that coiui- 
try, where the cattlf are usually represented 
with large irregular marks of black or brows 
upon a white ground. 

Anvssninuu—^In this country there is abo 
a large whwe breed, but the greater nooeber 
are variout^ Coloured,'V. '' ' 

Capx op Goou 
and Qaffres rear, a 

with large bitowfi « bli«4 k «d«e 
of extiaordinaiy CHtls, wf^ the hevita diie«t«id' 
forward and upwards, lt ,!• feom these tlmt 
their war oxen are chosen ; them 

on ^ occasioni, being quick, |ie»BV«l|Bg> 
extremely docile, and governed by' the voice 
or a whistle of the owners with surprising 
intelligence. They thrive most in saline 
pastures, and the kind of food which they 
procure in these, may cause the peculiarly 


fetid smell of their bneath, noticed by Mr. 
Barrow. The long homa of some of this 
breed, are twLsted into spiral curves, Said to 
lie aflected by a hot iron. 

Denmaick.-- In this country a breed of 
large stature is reared, whirh most likely 
pmiluced the tall ihitch race, “of which we 
h.ue seen one,” says Mr. Gnfiitfa, “ weighing 
a thousand pounds from this race sprang 
the Holstein, wliich was the parent of the old 
unimproved English breeils; live Vandals or 
Goths may have comlucttsl it into 

Stain, and left its traces in the large 
breeds of iSalamauca, luid transported i'tuia 
thence te Stiulh America, furnished the root 
of the fine race* which cover the Pampas, 
near Buenos Ayres, and in Cuba; while Ute 
large English supplied that of the United 
States. 

. Bmedk wUhtsmall mad mi<mis siied horns 
exist iu the Crimoa, in a great part of Ger¬ 
many, Sweden, Pitoce, England, &c.; and 
the ^Ind ram, of kmiiless cattle, originally 
m it would appekt, a Genrnui breeil, accord- 
iugto Bio pas^e from Tacitus,” AV armmtts 
fUtdem hunwautgkiritt/roriiisf'’ have spread 
to Iceland and Matwig. whiMe they are often 
■fed on ;'V' 

The''felw'hqi^’*'de^^ the set'eral 

beforft,i»«^ If flkiif^httCouut of the 

prind*|^''B'nr¥rtm' 

|. The Lof^-‘kor»eam fymeatter Awerf, 
dtriiigilhlhed ^ long hoftis and thick, firm 
hide*} haitj lnt^lmgl's.and depth 

of the fbm quiwter, yroportiou, less 

milk but more, of various 

cobuts, but ih white streak 

along the spine, and a white spot inside of the 
liought). 
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«i\iraal is stinted in its food, and driven from the oiost ftourisiiing pastures, it 
greatly degenerates. 

But the diflferences in the size of this animal are not so remarkable as those 
whieh are found in its form, its hair, and its horns, llie difference is so verj' 
extraordinary in many of them, tliat thev have been even considered as a differ¬ 
ent kind of creature, and names have been given them as a distinct species, 
when in reality they are all the same, (f ) In ^is manner the nros and the bison 
have been considered, from tl»e variety in their make, to be distinct in their pro¬ 
duction ; but tltey are all in fact tbe descendants of one common stock, as they 
have that certain mark of iiiiitf. they breed and, propagate among each other 
Naturalists have therefore laboured under an obvious error, when, because of 
the extreme bulk of the urns, or because of the hump upon the back of the bison, 
they assigned them different places in the creation, and sejiarated a class of 
animals which was really united. It is true, the horse and the ass do not differ 
so much in form, as the cow and the bison ; nevertheless, the former are dis¬ 
tinct animals, as their breed i.s marked with sterility; the latter are animafs of 
the same kind, os their breed is fruitful, and a race of animals is produced, m 
which the hump boionging to the bison is soon wtim away. The differences, 
therefore, between tlie cow, the urns and the bison, are merely accidental. 
The same caprice in nature that has given horns to some cows, and denied them 
to others, may also have given the bison a hump, or incretised tbe bulk of the 
unis; it may have given the one a mane, or denied a sufficiency of hair to the 
Ollier. 

But before we proceed farther, it may be proper to describe tlwsc varieties, 
which liave been thus taken for iHstinct kinds, (fr) Hie urns, or wild bull, is 
chiefly to be met with in the province of Lithuania; and grows to a size, that 
scarce any other animal, except llie elephant, is found to equal. It is quite 
black; except a stripe mixed with white, that runs from the neck to the txiii, 
along the top of the back ; the horns arc short, thick, and strong; the eyes are 
fierce and fiery ; (he forehead is adorned with a kind of garland of black curled 
hair, and some of tlieni are found to have beards of the same ; the neck is short 
and strong, and the skin has an odour of musk. The female, though not so big 
as the male,exceeds the largest of our bulls in size; nevertheless, her udder 


2. TAe shnrf-homed, sometimos caUi-tl tliis 
Dutcl'., incluilcB the varieties nnnied the 
Httldcrness, Teeswatert YorkshirCy Durhaut, 
and NmihmHlte<-land. This has heun the 
most improved, produces milk, usuivlly twenty- 
four qviarts per day, and butter to three fir¬ 
kins {ler season. 

3. JAe Middle~hom(id, comptehending the 
A'fwn, Herefurdy and Sussex, jiost estt'emed 
for draught, active, and haniy, do not milk 
BO well as the former, hut fatten early. 

4. Tire Poikd hn's^, of which the most 
esteemed is the Galloway, straight in the 
hack, well moulded, with softhai'; not large. 
They travel well, and reach tire London mor- 
ketii without deterioration. The Suffolk 
Duns are a variety of this breed, introduced 
from Scotland Anti crossed. 

6, The Highland race consists of several 
varieties, of which the West Highland, 
Argoleshire, or Skye, form the most valuablo; 
of these the Kylao from the Hebrides, so 
named, bet^iusein their progress to the south, 
they cross '^0 Kylses or ferries in the main¬ 
land and Western Islands. The buUs are of 


middle sire, of a black, dark hrown, or reddish 
brown colour, without white; head small; 
niuzile fine, and horns rather sknder. The 
other variety is the Norlands, their hides 
ore coarse, the make narrow and long legged. 

OrknetfOT Shetland of a dunimitive 

sizt‘; an ox weighing about sixty puiiiids a 
qirarter, and a cow foiiy. They are of all co- 
lonrs. and their shapes genenilly bad; but 
they give excellent milk, and fatten rapidly. 

6. Tlie Fifeshire, which is an improved 
breed of the Higlrliuid, crossed with the 
Cambridgeslrire. The Aberdeenshire are a 
variety of them. 

7. The/f'icM have two br«ds; one large, 
d'jLik brown, with some white, denoting a 
cross from the long homed; second is 
lower, well formed#.black, with little white, 
and good milkers. 

8. Tlie Akknieg, or mote properly, Guern¬ 
sey, is small, mostly yellow, or light red, 
with white about the face and limbs; they 
have cmmpled horns, and till lately, ill shaped- 
They give excellent milk and fine beef. 


(g) Bufibn, vol. iDuii. p. 78. 

(g) This description is cliiefly taken from Klein 
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aiui teals are so small, that they can scarcely be perceived. Upon wliolo, 
nr>vtever^ this aiiinial resembles the tame one very exactly, except in apnie 
trifling varieties, which his state of wildness, or the richness of tne pastures 
where he is found, may easily have produced. 

The bison, which is 
anotlier variety of the 
cow kind, ditfers from 
the rest, in having a 
himp between itsshoid- 
.ders. These onimal.s 
are of various kinds; 
some very large, others 
as diminutively little. 

In general, to regard 
this aniuifirs fore parts, 
he' has somewhat the 
look of a lion, with a 
long .shaggy mane, and 
a l)eard under his chin ; 
his head is little, bis 
eics red and fiery, with 
a'furious look ; the fore-* _ 

head i.s large, and the (Bison.) 

horns so big, and so far asunder, that three men might often sit between them. 
On the middle of the hack there grows a bunch almost as high as that of a camel, 
covered with hair, and which is constdered as a great dchcacy by those that hunt 
him. "^Tbere is no pursuing him with safety, except in forests where there arc 
trees large enougli to hide ftie hnntcis. He is generally taken by pit-falls; the 
inhabitants of those countries where he is found wild, digging holes in the 
ground, and covering (hem over with bouglis of trees and grass; then provoking 
the bison to purstie thenj, they get on the opp()siti; side, of (he pit-fail, while the 
furious animal, rnnniug head foremost, falls into the pit prepared for biro, and 
/s there quickly overc<irne and slain. 

Resides these real distinctions in (he cow kind, (here have been many others 
made, that appear to be in name only. Tl»ns (fie bonasus, of which naturalists 
have given u» long descriptions, issupp«>sed f»y Klein and RufTon to he no mewe 
than anevther name for tlic bison, as (he descriptions given (vf them by the 
ancients coincide. (>f all the varielie.s of the cow kind, there arc in fact but two 
(liat are really distinct; namely the eovv, and thchullido : these two aietteiWratcd 
by nature ; they .seem to fu aran antijiathy to eacli other ; they avoid each other, 
ami may be considered as much removed a.s (he horse i« from (he ass or the 
/,ehra. 

If vve examine (lie form of these animals, as they are found tame, in difliereiit 
regions, we shall find, that (he iireed of the iirus. or those without g hump, 
eliielly occupy the cold and the temperate zones, and are ni^ so mnch dispersed, 
loufuds the south. f)n the contrary, the breeii of (he bison, or (Iw aniinal with 
a hump, is found in ail the sontheni parts of (he world; throug^nml the vast 
continent of India; thronghont Africa, from Mount Atlas to the Capeof Odoti 
Hopc,'^ In all these countries, (lu; bison seems chiefiy to prevail; where they 


* Toe Bison.-- Ameng the Bihonn aie 
found indicutioDS of an ancient ai«l colossal 
siwcifcs existing at one time in Kurope and 
Northeni Asia, and also in America, attested 
by the reja aled discovery of enornious sknlb 
in (he diluviah strata of the earth, on (he 
vegetable nioubl, tuui even U-iituth tiu’ni, 
iiruoiig Uie, H'lnains oi llit* nriastudon and 

ihinoceios. 

'rbe aiiiinul couimonly known by (he name of 


Aiierocks and Zuhr, is the true bieun of (he 
ancients. It is distinguished by ail etevnte*] 
ataliirc^ wieusoring six leet at the, Khottlder, 
and ten h et thn>e inches from tJie m>m to 
the tail. Mr. CJillihert, who resided a h*ng 
timt* in Roland, and wared, a feinaUi, b tim 
author who dissected and best df'seribed this 
species. It was hnowii to (be aweieuts, and 
(lieir bones, ns was otmnrved just iiowr k»« 
often tbund lu (he snyxiiluous stmiti of Icnv* 
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»re fo1in<J to have a smooth, soil hair, are very nirable of foot, nml in some mea¬ 
sure supply the want of horses.* Tlie bison breed is also metre expert and 


pprate Europe. At present (hey are nearly 
ilestnjyecl in Edhuana. though they were 
still common in Gennuiny, in the eighth cen- 
tmy. They may tve now looked upon as 
resitlmg only in the forests of Southern Rus¬ 
sia, in Asia, the Carpathian and Caucasian 
mountain forests, ami theKohi Desert. Thty 
prefit high wooded localities to the plain or 
low lands, live in small trt)ops, and have a 
groaning voice. The Oaw-Kottah of the 
Persians is probably this animal. 

The Oaur. —This is a Kjiecies of bison, 
which, ftom all accotmts, iippeurs to bo 
among the largest now living; am) although 
m Indian ]ihiaseology the word laitfiilo has 
been used, no donbt can exist respecting its 
affinity to the bison ; indeed the gaur may 
be 111 ) other than the tnu' bison, tiumgh from 
certuiii testimonies we im; inclined to regard 
it as an ndermediate species The heiwl of 
tlio gtinr exhibits all the chanicteiistics of 
the domestic ox, but the foiehiswl is mon; 
arched and mixed; t)ie turns 'iruiig and 
rough, are not bent back as in the Irattalo; 
the eyes are smaller than the ux ; the mus¬ 
cles of the legs ami fhiglis verj prominent 
and strong. iSut the most TeuutKivhle cha- 
riicfer of the giuir, that which should distin¬ 
guish it freni all other niminauts. consists in 
a siTiCS of Kpin««*H processes along the back, 
Iwginaing at the last vertebra of the neck, 
shortening gradually till they are lust hail' 
w,iy down the spine; the lormost are at 
least six inches higlior than the ridge of the 
back. These gams live in familii's of ten 
or tweny, graze on the mcadoM’S, and feed 
on leaves and buds of tn’cs, Buffdot's fear 
their pri'seuce and never mviule their local¬ 
ities. 

Tuk Amkiucan Bison. - This species is 
loinmonly known by the name of butliilo. 
and was long compounded with the bison of 
Europe, tiumgh it is anatomically more remote 
limn it than the vak, uotwitlist.uiduig the 
great eXlenud similarity between them. They 
are distinguished by small horns, very dis- 
tiuit, turned sideways and upwards. The 
structure of the animal is heavy in front, 
meagre and weak behind. Ujum the sum¬ 
mit of the hetwl there is n vast quantity of 
long, wooly hair hanging over the face, ears, 
and horns. 

These animals are in the habit of standing 
with tJio feet much more under them than 
domestic cattle. They reside in winter as 
much as jKissible in the woods of temperate 
North America, ascending the raouutain.s 
aud penetrating into New Mexico. Towuuls 
sununer tliey migrate northwards, and in 
thwr jiassage both in spiing aud autumn, 


occasionally form henls of several thousands. 
They are not naturally dangerous, but irrita¬ 
ble. They defend themselves against troops 
of wolves by forming a circle with the 
strongist oiithulo, a practice which k com¬ 
mon to most gregarious nmimanls of the 
northern hemisjihere. 

The Imlians shoot them or cnconijiass a 
herd by firing the grass, when a nutnber are 
de.slroved witiioiit iliffiadty. In the north, 
they drive them into staked avenues, while 
the snow is on the ground, and kill them 
from a tree in the centre of the recess; Urey 
make cloaks of their hides. Tlie buffalo 
dance is one of the jirincijial ceremonies of 
the year among the many tribes. 

The Yak,— Tliis animal bears some re¬ 
semblance to the buffalo in the form of tlic 
head. Like the rest of the hisonffs, the yaks 
frequent mountainous wixxls and valleys, 
keeping the south side in winter and the 
north ill summer. They ate found in Thibet, 
China, and central India. It also inhabits 
the Ataic mountains, and Bujqilies milk to 
the ('abnucks, and affords nmteriak of tnule 
ill the sale of their white tiuls, of which the 
Persi.aus luid Turks make standards, com¬ 
monly n.inied hocM’-tails, dyed of various 
colours, blit principally crimson. The Tar- 
tars lead a wnndenng life with these cattle, 
preserving their milk which is very' good and 
al'iindaut, in bladders; till (hey Toad the 
animals with their own produce, and cany 
it to market; they make tents and ropies of 
tlie hair; cups and clothes of the .skin. 

The Gaoai. is another of the existing 
speeles, winch is nearly the size aud shape 
01 an English bull, with a dull aiel heavy 
appearance; but at the same time, of a form 
eipiiii in strength and activity with the wild 
buffalo. It would be tedious to recite il.s 
peculiantii"!; suffice it, mthepilaceof tlie 
bump, the gngal has u sharp ridge which 
oniimenees uu the hinder pait of the neck, 
slopes gradually up till it comes over the 
shoulder joints, then mus horiEontally almost 
a third jiart of the back, where it terminates 
with a very sudden slopie. The people in¬ 
habiting the hills to the eastwanl of Chita- 
gong have herds <tf the gagal. in a domestic 
Ktate.-rAwmvJ. Kinuihjmof Banow Cirvisa. 

* Bisons in liiTHUANiA. — The Bison, 
called in Polish Zuby, has disappeared from 
Kurrpe, with the exception of the forest of 
Bialowiez, in Luthuania, whennn, as apiwars 
from an official njturn which has just been 
puhbshed, there were, in 1?24, 543 !.ug«’ .md 
sniaU. The Russian Gownimenf has taken 
measures for the jireservahon of this valu.iblo 
race cf animals. 
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docil'e than ours; many of them, wlu'n (hey carry bnrtliens, bend their Icrieefl 
to> take them up, or set them down : they arc treated, therefore, by the naliu's 
of those countries, with a defrree of tenderness and care equal to (heir utilitv ; 
and the respect for them in India has degenerated even into blind adoratum. 
Hut it is among the Hottentots where these animals are chictly esteemed, as 
being more than commonly serviceable. They are their fellow-dnmestics, the 
companions of their pleasures and fatigues ; the cow is at once the Hottentot's 
protector and servant, assists hini in attending his (locks, and guarding them 
against ever}'invader; while the sheep arc grazing, the failhful bakcl^, as this 
"kind of cow is called, stands or grazes beside them ; still, however, attentlse to 
the looks of its master, the hakely (lies round (he held, hcids in the sheep at 
their straying, obliges them to keep wilhlu proper IimiLs, and shows no mercy 
to robbers, or even strnng«TS, who attempt to plunder. But it is not the plme 
derers of the flock alone, but even llie enemies o( the nation, that these bakclys 
are taught to combat- Every army of Hottentots is furnished with a piop- r 
herd of these, which are let loose against tlie enemy, when the oeeesion is nu‘-t 
convenient. Being thus ‘cnt forward, tliey overturn all In fore them: lh< v 
strike every opposer down with their horns, and trample upon tliem with their 
feet: and thus often procure their masters an easy viclory, even belore tin V 
have attempted to strike a blow.” An animal so.servieeahle, it may be supposed, 
is not without its reward, llm bakeiv lives in the same cottage with its master, 
and, by long habit, gains an an'eefion for him; ami in priporlion a.s the man 
approaches to tlie brute, so the bnile .seems to .ittaiii even to some share of hu¬ 
man sagacity. I’he Hottentot ami lus bakely thus umtnaily assist each oftier ; 
and when the latter happens to die, a new one is eliosen to sm eeed him, by a 
council of the old men of (he village. Tli<‘ new bakely is llien joined with one 
of the veterans of his own kind, Iroru whom be learns his art, lieeinncs social 
and diligent, and i.s taken for life into hiiinun friendship and protection. 

Idle bisons, or cow.s 
with a hump, are found to 
dill'er very much from each 
other in the several parts 
of the world where they 
are found. The vvild ones 
of this kind, as with us, are 
much larger than the tame. 

Some have horns, and 
some are without any ; 
some have them depressed, 
and .some raised in su' h a 
manner that they are used 
as weapons of annovame 
or defence; some are e\ 

Ireinely large; and i)tluT.s 
among them, such as tlie 
zebu, or Barbary cow, are (miiiimiu r.uii > 

very small. They are all, however, equally docile and gentle when (nnied ; and 
in general, fumisbed with a fine, liistrou.s, soft hair, more beautiful than that of 
our owm breed ; their bump is also of different sizes, in some weighing from 
forty to fifty pounds, in others less; it is not, however, to fie considered as a 
part necessarily belonj^ing to the animal; and probably it might be cut away 
without much iniury : it resembles a gristly fai; and, aa 1 am assured, cuts aiui 
tastes somewhat like a dressed udder. 

Of all animals, except man alone, the cow seem.s most extensively propagated, 
LW-^ature seems equally capable of the rigours of heat and cold, it w an 
HHittbitant as well of the frozen field.s of Iceland, as tlie burning deserts of Lybia. 
it seems gn ancient inmate in every climate, domestic and tame in those conn 
tries which have been civilized, savage and wild in the countries which are les.s 
lied, but capable of being made iwful in all; able to defend itself in a state 
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of nuliire againgt tbe most powerful enemy’of the forest; and only subordinate 
to man whose force it has experienced, and whose aid it at last seems to require. 
However wild the calves are which are taken from the dam in a savage htate 
either in Africa or Asia, they soon become humble, patient, and familiar ; and 
man may b^ considered, in those countries, as almost Itelpless without their 
assistance. Otlier animals preserve their nature tp- tlieir form with inflexible 
perseverance; but these, in every respect, suit themselves to the appetites and 
conveniences of ttnd as their sha}>es are found to alter, so also does 

their nature; in bo aiiiOTtd is there seen a greater variety of kinds, and in none 
a more humble and pliant disposition. 

,THE BIJFFALO.—we .should compare the shape of our common cow 
with that of the bison, tile ditrerenre will appear very' great. The shaggy mane 
«)f the latter, tlie beard, the curled forehead, the inverted horns, the broad 
breast, and the narrow hinder parts, give it the appearance rather of a lion tlian 
a cow,; and lit it more lor a state of war with mankind, than a slate ofservitinle. 
Yet notwithstanding these appearances, both animals are found to be the same ; 
or at least, so nearly allied, that they breed among each other, and propagate 
a race that continues the kind.*^ 


• lluKVAix)Es.--Bufrali)es in general are 
animals o( a large Ntahirc, resembliug the 
bull, low ill proportion to their bulk and 4.iq>- 
j>orted by vtrong, solid limbs. 

Although in a domestic slate the Inifhilo 
is not reinaikahle for duclUry, or anachment 
to its keiqwji, yet a feoUng of this kiad, wiix- 
ed no duuht, with lustructivo antipatliy, ^ 
exeiuphfieri in au ane«xk>te felahHl by Air. 0. 
Johnson. 

“ Two hiparies, or cartim of gratu ainl 
inerchaudiM! on the, backs of buhiwkii, were 
dnving a Wde»l strittg of these animab from 
Pulaiiww to Chitrah ; when they had cotUe 
within a few miles of the latter place, a tiger 
seized on the mpi in the mut whicn was 
seen by a gtMMah (herdufman) as h« was* 
watching his buiiaioes graaiug; ho boldly 
ran up to the man's assitdance, and cut the 
tiger ven’ severely With hk sword; «|>oa 
which the l«rdek»ts animal drupiied the 
biiuuie and. seised the herdsman. The 
bi^aloes obsenHIhg it, attacked the tiger sml 
rescued the herdstnau ; they hified him about 
froni one to the other, and, tu the best of my 
recollection killed ,hiiii. Both the wounded 
meu were brought to me; the herdsman re¬ 
cover^, hut the bipaiie died.” 

This anecdote reveals, if not attachment, 

t ;n‘at antipathy and courage; and it is well 
mown that neither the lion nor the tiger are 
inclined to prey upon the bufiyo, whose ven- 
^ance is prabat^ kept alive by occasional 
depredations upon their young; and Indian 
herdsmen do Uot scruple to pass the night in 
the most dangerous jungle, seated upon tlm 
back of some favourite animal. 

Antipathtt 10 Ran CotouKS.—Th«r ex¬ 
treme hostility to glaring colouts is often re¬ 
marked in India; the same is observed in 
Europe, aud at the Cape. A geuoral officer, 
now living, relates that while a young man, 
he was employed in surveying Hungary, aud 
happening to use a siu^l plain tabic, the 


back of which was covered with red morocco; 
as he walked from one station to another, 
he suiuetinies carried it with the paper against 
his breast, aud tlie crimson cidour in fumt. 
On a sudden, he |^rceived at a rousiderable 
distance a h«*d of grazing budhloes throw 
out signs of deflance, and coinc down in lull 
gallop towards him with th^r lails up, aud 
evincing the most tuiimlj^aiwlii frenzy. Not 
susjioctuig the cause, he and dro;^! 

his hand, Wlten the whoh: tiodp stopped and 
looked about, ns if at a bas; he went on, 
and uBconsciomdy tmstn^ the table again 
broufriit the olmoxinus colour in eight. They 
sei oa a second time ton^s ^Mntvbut gues- 
ing the cause, he hid roil tiide from them 
and prorewled unmolested. 

Of this ^*cie8 them ore O^eml varieties, 
quoted ly Cuviev in his Jfnkitttl 
Tk» pAiusksB.^ (M, .PegofitJi}- 'Riuy m- 
lahm thai prqduised irto horses, 

ttrmed withhocm^ ntmaed peguaL Fathers 
Oollini and Carle observe that, “ On tlie 
road to Luanda, in the kingdom of (^ingo, 
they saw two pacasses, which are aiiiuiais 
Very similar to buffaloes, roanog like lions; 
the male and female being always together. 
They are white, with rufous and black spots; 
u<i(/i ears half a yarrf i« and the 

honts always straight.” Lopes describes 
them as somewhat less than an ox, hut simi¬ 
lar in head and neck. Dapper reports them 
to be buflklocs of a reddish colour with long 
horns. These testimonies am vague, but 
still indicate one and the same animal 
partially misrepresented. 

Thk Akmkk.—I ndia «pd China are the 
native regions of another group of true bufia- 
loiw, both wild and tame. The gigantic 
arneo is a rare species, only found in single 
families at the foot of thn Himalaya moun¬ 
tains. A party of British officers of cavalry , 
statioueil in the north of Bengal, went on a 
three months’ hunting expedition to the 
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The boffalo is, upon the whole, by no means so beantifiil a creature an the 
cow; his figure is more clumsy and awkward; his air is wilder; and he carries 
bis head lower, and nearer the ground; his limbs are less fleshy, and hils fail 
more naked of hair; his body is shorter and Uiicker than that of the cow^kind , 
his legs are higher; his head smaller; his horns not so round, bl'^k# coiu- 
pressed, with a bunch of curled hair hanging down between them ; bis skin is 
also harder and thicker, more black, and less furnished with hair.: bib flesh, 
which is hard and blackish, is not only disagreeable to the taste, but likewise to 
the smell, 'fbe milk of the female is by no means so good as that of the cow j 
it is, however, produced in great abundance. In the warm countries, almost all 
their cheese is made of the milk of the bufi'alo ; and (hey supply butter also in 
large quantities. The veal of the young bufl'aio is not better catiim th^ the 
beef of the old. 4’he hide of this animal seems to be the most valuable thing be 
furnishes. The leather made of it Is well known for its thickness, softness, and 
impenetrability. As these animals are, in general, larger and stranger timn the 

castwanl, and destroyed in that time forty- cious beast, possessing a iamiendous voice, 
two tigers, but only one arnw', though nunie- and moving wiUi fOHHulemble swiftness, but 
rous wild buffaloes became their quarry, so ponderous as to be di sine lined to ascend; 
When the head of this specimen rested per- its scent is keen, but the breadth of its bonis 
pendicular on the ground, it required the inqiede its sight. This sjiecies live in small 
outstretched arms of a mau to hold the points herds in brushwoisl and ,oiieu forests of t’uf- 
of the horns. Captain Williamson, in his fraria, occasion,dly uniting in droves upsin 
Oriental Field S^xirts evidently speaks of the plain. Piol'essor Thiuilieig gives on ap- 
the true acnee in the anecdote where one of palling account of tlie destrueliun of two 
these animals pursued a sportsman to bis horses by one of these animals, the riders 
elephant, and ran its horns uuder his belly to providentially escaping by obming trees, 
lift him up. The common auiee, is also a Their hide is made into slueLds, eul into 
very large animal; tliese live gregariously in whirls and tnices, and is so hard that a miis- 
wuods and swamps, occasionally floating in ket trail will scarcely {lenctmtu into it, unless 
whole droves down the Ganges, seemingly the lead lie mixed with tin. Since the increrisu 
asleep, until the current lands them on some vS ih« settlements aliout the Cajie of Good 
island, or on the bank; boats are sometimes Iloja*, the tiuffklo is become more scarce in 
emlangered by sailing in among them un- the colony, but they spread along thy uosteru 
awares. side of Africa to on unknown distance in the 

They are said to plunge under water, and • intori or. 
raise ucquatic plants with their horns to the Tjut Ihmusnv BuvFAUJ.-^Tho domestic 
surface, and feed on them while driving down buffalo is no drniht diisceiuied from tlie arru e. 
the stream. It is an aiiimal at all times of very doubtful 

A herd of tltese animids was observed tiy a docility, with a sombre,maU|paant eye, «divw, 
column of troops, some years a^, on the daring, swift, and jmrsvvimng when recited; 
march to Patna, by the inland rood. On dis- ^sessed of great siren^h for burden lunl 
covering the red dresses of the soldiers they for the plough, two being equal in power 
threw out their usual signals of hostility, to four hoises; but furtiislung liUle and in- 
and gallojied off; then suddenly wheeling different milk, and worse flesh: the hide and 
round, came in abody, as if they intended to horns are alone valuable. TliedoniosUe bwetl 
charge, and their' hums overtopping their in Bengal is not more than four feet ahd a 
heads, rendered it dtiuktful whether they half higli, and used to labour; but for bitr- 
were not mountod by some hostile force;port den, care is required to be taken thid the 
of the column, tlierefbre, halted and formed, goods they carry do not suffer from wet, their 
and the animals Suddenly struck by the propensity to Ue down in wakic bring invinci- 
glitteringof the arms, stojip^, tamed tu- bU>} wrwAl and bncks thetotoro, their 
multuously round, snd dashed ihto cm&i, most common load. Urn largest of the wild 
The Cai‘k Bui'I'aj.o.— -This species is breed ora used by tlie native princes, to suj*- 
designated by the Hoftoutots by the name ply the place of amem, and %'ht witii tig«*s 
of Qu’araho. It is distinguished by ikrk in |iublk: shows. With the natives, they am 
and rugous horns sprewHng houiBaitally over docile; they ride on tlieir favourite without 
the summit of the head tu the shape of a fear. When diiveh along, the henls keep 
**^*i!?^ • j dose together, so thri; fjie driver, if necessary, 

I here i» some doubt whether Pliny alludes walks from the back of the one to the other, 
to this species in his description of thefieree perfeetiy at his convenknee. In Italy it i» 
African wild oxen, which were caught in pit* aasoited that buffaloes have again tieconw 
falls : the Acaho is a truly teinble and fero- wiki Majoa Smith. 
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cow they are iWeft^y^Hiiployed in agrioi^ltiice. IVy are owd w rlmwiug b^ir- 
tiiena* and aoia^t^ii in j bftnii;; gru^ded hy a rinjEf, which is thnmt 

tbroHfb ‘Two yokihi in a w»|toW are said to draw more 

W ii^ tneiT beM» aind nedca are natnreily bent down¬ 
ward, tima titted ftwr the dreii^ht, and the whok weight of their 

bodies itWplied to thh ytrei^^e fhat k to be dimwn forward. 

Ahdiedgn diW itni^ be chiefly foniid in the torrid snoite^ yet they are bred 
in secern jjaaiTO^of Italy, where they nrake the frwd and 

the ricfc^^of poor* Ttie female prodwces but one at a time, in the same 
tnantier hs thb cone; feat they are very different in (he times of gestation; for the 
cow, as we know, goes but nine months, whereas the boflalo continues preg¬ 
nant ftw twelve. * . 

Ha ving thus goiie through tins history of these animals, it may be pfoper to 
observe, that no names Imve been more indiscriminately naed than those of tl»e 
bnlf| the urns, the bison, hind the bniflklo. It, tlierefore, becomes mieh as would 
have distinct id^ of each, to be careful in separating tbe kinds, the one from 
the other, allowing the cow for the standard of all. The urns, whether of (he 
large enormous kind of Lithuania, or tho Bmaller race of Spain-*-whether willi 
long or short horns—^w'hetlier with or without longhair in the forehead, is every 
way tbe same with what our common breed was before they were taken from 
the forest, and reduced to a state of servitude. '^The bison, and all it* varieties, 
which a^ known by a liutnp between the shoulders, is abo to be ranked in the 
same class. This animal, ufbetber wdh crooked or straight horns—^whether they 
be turned towards tlie cheek, or totally wanting—whether it be large or diuu- 
nntive—whatever be its colour, or whatever tlie length of its hair—nhether 
calkd tibe bonasus Uyjorne, or the hul}aliis by others, is but a variety ol the 
cow kind, with whom it breeds, and with whom of oouseuwnce it has (he 
closest connexion. Lastly, the buffalo, though shaped much more hke (he cow 
is a distinct kind by itself, that never mixes w-ith any of the former—^Ihat goes 
twelve mi>titha with young, whereas the cow goes hut nine—tluit testifies an 
aversion to the latter, and though bred uncter (he same roof, or feeding in the 
same pasture. Has always kept separate, and makes a distinct race in all parts 
of the world. These two kiuns arc supposed to be the only real varieties in (he 
cow kind, of which naturalists luive given so many varieties. With respect to 
•of^ circumstances mentioned by travellers—such as that of many kinds 
defending themselves by voiding their dung against their pursuvrs; this is a 
liractire which they have in coioinon with other timid creatures when pursued, 
and arises rather from fear than a desire of defence. The musky smell also by 
which some hare been distinguished, is found common to many of tliese kinds, 
ioaHtafeof nature; and does not properly make the cliaracteristic marks of 
any.* The particular kind of noise also which some of them are known to 


• Mesa Bui.i..—Ttiere in a Munlt Boll 
which iahabits the interior parts ut North 
Amer^, on the west aide of Hu*!)»oi>''s Bay. 
It la in' Ktzfi eijoal to a Guernsey cow; (lie 
huh is browitisK Idack, oecasionatiy marked 
r.ith large white hints tit gn»w« to a veiy 
mat k^th, and k compraed of a long, soft: 
down, iiiusuutmd wHh straight hairs; the 
•ummit of the haad -of (he male is covered 
by the hom^ whkh {otm a kind of tMsalp; in 
the iomaie B ia revered with hadr^ the legs 
are generally While, and the hidr spreads (re¬ 
ward under the heels, so as to cover tire 
greater part of (he bog. These arunuiis live 
in herds of thirty or forty. The ImUs are 
fow in proportion to the cows, caased as it 
appears by the mortal eordlkts amoag (hew 
fiWi the possession of Pie femideSi ^ it is 
.ol)fleiv«d,it>urt %>ad . males am otteC found, 
• , . , ■. 


and that, in the rutting season, the lulla s»x} 
so jealous, that they run ludlowing at every 
animal, to drive them «d'. They prefer moun¬ 
tains and barren grouiMls to wooded coun¬ 
tries, climb rocks with agility and secure 
footing; they feed principaliy on grass, when 
in season, but ipretW on mosses, (he (ojw of 
pine shoots, and willows. Tl>« flesh is fla- 
votired like that of (He elk; the calves and 
heiflus are best for the table, the meat of the 
old bulls being so impregnated with a musky 
smell as to be very disagivrelde Ibod. The 
genitals of the male afo -always hthricaterl 
with a musky, uncttfoiw secR-imn. which is 
so |)owerfot a# to retain its sinetl for sewrul 
years- Captain Tbm nfoit^s species as far 
north as MelviUe Islaodt with the flrst ai>- 

E nraace of apringr caih carcass furnisheii 
m with from throe hundrw* to three huo- 
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make, whidb rather resemble^ gnintiuf flian he%wiiM| W lowing, is but a 
savoire variety^ wMcb many wild animam hkve, aim yetli^ when brought mto 
a state of tameness. For Hie«s reasons 
Mr. BulTonj^ whom I have followed in 
this desormtion, is td opinion that the 
sebu, of Bttl© iUiiGan cow, and the 
gvunting, or $0)ema cow, are bat diffe¬ 
rent races of the bison; as the shape 
of the boms, ov the length of tlie hair, 
are never prowrly characteristic marks 
- of any aniiam, but are found to vary 
with climate, food, and cultivation. 

In this manner, the number of ani¬ 
mus of the cow kind, which nantralists 
have extended to eight or ten sorts, 
are reduced to two ; and as the utmost 
deference is paid to Ibe opinion of 
Buffon in this particular, 1 have taken 
him for my guide. ■) 

Nevertheless, there is an animal of the cow kind, which neitlier be, new any 
oth^ naturalist that 1 know of, has hitherto described, yet which makes a very 
distinct class, and may be added as a third species. This animal was shown, 
some years ago, in London, and seemed to unite many of the diaractmstics of 
the cow and the bog—having the head, the horns, and (be tail of the former, 
with the bristles, the colour, and the grunting of the latter. It is about the siae 
of an ass, but broader and thicker • the colour resemhhng that of a hog, and the 
hair bristly, as in that animal. The hair upon the body was tlwn, as in the 
hog ; and a row of bristles ran along the spine, rather shorter and softer than in 
the hog kind. The bead was rather larger than that of a eow ; the teelfe were 
entirely resembling those of that animal, and the tongue was rough in like 
manner. It fed upon hay; and, consequently, its interual conformation mmt 
have resembled that of the cow kind more than the hog, whose food is always 
chosen of a kind more succulent. The eyes wert placed in the Itead as wjth 
the cow, and were pretty nearly of the same colour; the horns were black and 
hattish, but bent rather backwards to the neck, as in the goat kind; the neck 
was short and thick, and the back rather rising in the miwle; it was doven- 
^oted,like tlie cow, without those hinder claws that are found in the hog kinda. 
But the greatest variety of all in this extraordinary oieatnre, which was a female, 
was, that it had but two teats, and, consequently, in that respect, rosembW 
neither of the kinds to which, in other circumstancee, it bore so atrone « simili¬ 
tude. Whether this animal was a distinct kind, or a monster, I will not 
retend to imy; it was shown under the name of the bonasus J and it was said, 
y the person who showed it, to have come from India; but m credi* is lo be 
given to interested ignorance, 'fhe person only wanted to make the animal 
appear as extraordinary as possible : and, 1 believe, would scarcely acrttide a lie 
or two, to inerease that wonder in u«, by which be found the means of living. 



dwl and fifty pouads sf beef, ft descends 
as far smith as the ptfovince ef GuiVra, ae- 
cordtog to lopee Oomim, where (he 
niards found sheep a$ large as a heme, wiife 
long hak, short taftS, and enOrmous huras.-— 
Captain Turner has Itkewise, in his weeaunt 
of an embaBw to Thibet, described what he 
Tarteiy, tat Fwd^tailed 
Bud ol Tlnlnst In cotnnum appeaiujiee it 
tesemtilog the Bnghsh IniH} but it has a 
hunrh on its back, and is eervered over wifti a 
thicK coat of king hair, which is maoutke- 
totsd mfo tents and topes.. But the gwatest 
singularity IS about their taHs, which i» «hm- 
a prwhgious quaufity of long, fiow- 


ing, giosiiy hair, which is fitmished in «»ch 
abundance, that not a jotul of the tail k per¬ 
ceptible : but H has much the appearance oi 
a large cluster of hair atoffnudly set on 
Tbroc^out die tkat tttesa tudhi am In uni- 
vertai use, nitder the deaomhuidKMtt «f chow- 
ttea, fhr driving aa^ nuia^lteiatl and othei 
fbm mw faae i^ad panmn. These 
ahintahi have a downeash Imvy look, sad 
efpisar iiAm and aim^itoni at near ap* 
nmach of igtaiig^. do not low loud, 
tike other caftle, b^maha i puhtiiia; iioi««y 
scSrCeW auditdoi wW Upder sontf Twfire*- 
idbn of uneaiduess. 
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CHAP. VJL 

ANIMALS OF THE SHEEP AND GOAT KIND* 

As no two aiiimab are fimiid entirely the same^ so it is wot to be expected (lint 
any two races of amntals should exactly correspond in every jparlicular. The 
Goat and the 8he*p are apparently dili'erent, in the forin of't&ir bodies, in thi ir 
c»)verinff, and in their horns. Ihey may from hence be tsunsidered as too 
different kinds, with regard to all coninion and doniestic pui|rases. JtJut ’f we. 
cf'iuc to examine tliem cl«8f;r, and observe their internal conformation, no twe 
animals can be roorft alike—their feet, their four stomach*, thw their 
appetites, all are entirely the same, and show the sinalitnde between them ; but 
wliat makes a much stronger connexion is, tiiat timy jiropa^te with each other. 
Tfie buck goat is found to produce with the ewe an animal that in two or three 
gt'nr?iations rtdurns to the sheep, and seems to retain no marks of its ancient 
progenitor. {^‘^) 'I’lie sheep and the goat, therefore, may be considered as 
belonging to one family; and %vcre the whole races reduced to one of each, 
they would quickly replenish the earth with their kind. 

If we examine the sWep and goat internally, we shall find, as v^as said, that 
their conformation is entirely the same; nor is their structure v<*ry remote from 
that of the cow kind, which th€*y*resemble in their hoofs, and in their chewing 
the end. Indeed, all ruminant animals are internally very nii«cl» alike, 'llie 
goat, the sheep, or tlu' der-i. exhibit to the eye of the anstoinist the same parts 
JO miniature which the cov^ or the bisoti exhibited in tlie grt'at. Bnt the dille- 
u'tices between these animals arc, nevertheleas, sufSciently apparent. • ?VHture 
has obviously mu iked the diftlinctions between the con' aud the sheep kind, by 
their form and si'/e ; luitl (hey are also distinguished from those of the deer kind, 
by never shedding tlieir iioru.s. Indeed, the form and figure of these aniinab, 
if there were nothing else, would Keldom full of guiding us to the kind; and v\e 
might aimoat, upon sight, tell which lieioiigs to the rUxT kind, and which are to 
Im‘ degraded into that of the goat. However, the annually sliedding the horns 
in the deer, and the pernuuieurs'm the sheep, draws a pretty exact line between 
the kinds; so that we may hold to (his distinction only, and define the sheep 
and goat kind m ruminant animals of a .smallet size, that never shed their horns. 

If we consider these harmless ami usefiil animals in one point of view, we 
shall find that both have been long reclaimed, jmd brought into a state of 
domestic servitude. Both seem to require protiction from man, and are. in 
some measure, pleased with his society. 'Hie sheep, indeed, is tiir.more 
serviceable creature of the two; but the goat h<is more sensibility and attach- 
rnciit. The attending upon both was once flie employment of the wisest and 
the best of men: and those have been ever supposed the iiappiest times in 
w hich these harmless creatures were considered as f lie chief objects of hiinian 
attention. In the earliest ages, the goat 8ce.med rather the greater favourite; 
and, indeed, it continues such, in some countries, to this day among tin! poor, 
llowevi r, the sheep has long since become the principal object of human care ; 
while, the goat is di.sre^rded by the generality of ntankuid. or become the 
posaeshion only of the lowest of the j^ople. The sheep, therelbrc, and its 
varieties, may be considered first; and the goat, with all those of its kind, wiU 
then properly follow. 

* In the Sheep ktiu!, the honis are hollow, in cither. In tlie Goat, the horns are hollow, 
nritikled, ywrcuniol, Iwnt hickwaidB and out- uiugh, coinpreascd, and rise suraewhut erect 
wards, into a circular or epiml form, and fn m the lop of the head, and Iwut hack- 
generally placed at the sides of the head. In wards. There are eight frtmt teeth in tha 
the lower jaw then' are eight front teeth, hut lower jaw, nraie in the upper, and no cauitua 
none in the upjier; there are no canine teeth teflh in either; the chin is beardeii. 

Kwfton,, paMiin, 



U ANIMALS OF THE SHEEP AND <3<)AT KIND. 

THE SHl^EP.—Those animals that take refuge under ^ mpteotion of man 
in a few generations become indolent and helpless. Having the habit of 

self-defence, tlmy« seem to lose 
also the instincts of natiIVtb 
sheep, in its present domestic 
state, is of all animals the most 
defenceless and inoffensive.— 
With its liberty, it seems to 
have been deprived of its swift¬ 
ness and cunning; juid what in 
the ass might rather be called 
patience, in the sheep appears to 
be stupidity. With no one (qua¬ 
lity to fit it for self preservation, 
it makes vain efforts a< all. 'rhey 
run together in flocks;—rather 
with the hopes of losing their 
single danger in the crowd, than 
Tlie sheep, therelore, were it 
exposeul iii its present state to struggle with its natural enemies of the forest, 
would soon be extirfrated. Loaded with a heavy fleece, deprived of (he 
(Itfence of its horns, and rendered heavy, slow, and feeble, it can have no other 
safety than what it finds from-rnan. This antmal is now, therefore^ obliged (o 
rely solely upon that art for protection, to which it originally owes its degrada¬ 
tion, Blit we are not to impute to Nature the formation of an animal so utterly 
unprovided against its enemies, and so unfit for defence. The moutflon, which 
is tlie sheep in a savage state, is a bold, fleet creature, able (o escape from the 
greater animals by its swiftness, or to oppose the smaller kinds with the arms it 
has received from Nature. 

The sheep, in its servile stale, 
seems to be divested of all in¬ 
clinations of its own; and of 
all animals it appears the most 
stupid. Every qiiadruped has 
a peculiar turn of countenance, 
a nhysiognoroy, if we may so 
call it, that generally tnaiks its 
nature. The .sheep seems to 
have none of those trails that 
tietoken either courage or cun¬ 
ning its large eyes, separated 
from each other, its ears stick¬ 
ing out on each side, and its 
narrow nostrils, all testify the 
extreme simplicity of this creature ; and the position of its horns also show that 
Nalure designed the sheep rather for flight than combat. 

The goat, which it resembles in so many other respects, is much its superior.* 

in America. There are, however, no well- 
authenticated facts to establish the matter 
beyond a doubt j and the mere carelessness 
of thiLpropriotors of flocks is certainly insufli- 
cient*au8e for their existence j for if the two 
genera intermuted with facility, and remaiu- 
ed prolific, most countries would be without 
the pure breed ofHnther, and possess only 
the intermediate; and above all, the west 
coast of Africa would be iu tliat condition, 
because the wool is there no object, and not 
the least care is takei* in breeding of the do.^ 
mestic animals; and yet several breeds of 


• Tuk Genls Ovis. —Sheep are so neatly 
allied to the distinguishing cha- 

racter^^i^||^H||oj^nera are of a trivial clia- 
^ iaeite»i>»] ffl M|M|^n. which in the former is 
or le^ elevated, is in 

Ward is not absolutely wanting in«the one, 
and sometimes absent in the other. It was 
believed by the ancients, that sheep are <rf 
hybrid production; and the modems still 
relate, that ft»e commixture of the two spe¬ 
cies praduce»prulific breeds, said to be com¬ 
mon in some parts of Russia, and also found 
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(Wiiite Face Shcc'ji.y 

to repress (he attack by numbers. 
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The one haa ito atta^menta^ sees danger, and generally contrives to 

escape it: Other is timid without a oanae, and secure when real danger 

afiproacl^ Iror is the sheep, when bred up tame in the house, and familiarized 
with ite'TOepers, less obstinate!}^ absurd; from being dull and timid, it then 
acquires a degree of pert famUiaritv; butts with its head, becomes misdiievous, 
and shows it^lf every way unworthy of being singled out Irom the rest of the 


goats and sheep exist, perfectly distinct, and 
without the api>ear»nce of having 

mixed at any former period. * If the Capnne, 
or goat genua, be endowed with a more inde¬ 
lible irapressioa of its primitive characters, 
with more coafidence and familiarity, a greater 
spirit of independence, combined with an 
elanticity of temperament fitted for all cli¬ 
mates and soils, so a» to render it au earlier 
associate of man, during the first dawnings 
of civilization, and cause it to mulllply by his 
care in woods and swcmps; the Ovine, though 
more tiniid, and, when doinestirated, more 
helpless and delicate, must have hecoine the 
nio-st important acquisition, especially in the 
colder climates of the earth, as soon as tho 
state of society and of the mgion would 
sutler its propagation. At first, no douht, it 
■was without wool, hut c.ortain parts of Asia 
have a natural tendency to prolong tin fur of 
animals. Cashmere and the ridges of Cau¬ 
casus, and the central parts of Asia Minor 
ma} he considered as the favourite imrseiy 
from whence the improved fleece-bearing ani¬ 
mals have gradually sjiread over the rest of 
the world. It was at the foot of Ciaueasus 
that Jasou obtained hi.s celebrated spoils. 

CoiiH-vun in' Sheki'.—S heep are certainly 
timid animate, but this shyness, as In other 
ruminants, i.s habmcijtl hy curiosity, ami when 
once overcome, tends to extreme confidence. 
The courage of sheep is sujierior to that of 
goats. The males, both wild and tame, alike 
contend with each other for tlie ixvssession of 
the females, by hutting with tho foahead 
and horuB, running at each other with great 
force. The solidity of tlvejir skults is such, 
that the domestic ram, whose blows strike 
loWj will drive a hail out of the field. Rams, 
and even wethers, will attack, and some¬ 
times kill, dogs or fuxes. Instances of this 
kind are not uncommon in the mountainous 
parts of Engloud, British shepherds aie 
well acquainted with the cunning and the 
arts sheep will put in practice to elude their 
vigilance, when a young coni-fitdd eiitfces 
them to theft ; and the Scottish and western 
mountaineers often witness their sagacity in 
anticipating a storm, by seeking timely shel¬ 
ter under a clifli where sometimes it is neci‘a- 
sary to dig them Out of the snow, in which 
they |)ecome buried, without incurring any 
matenal injuiy. 

SiiKKh IN Bbitain.—No history, ancient 
or modern, shows .sn equal instance of such 
perwwering attention be.stowed upon im¬ 
proving the breeds of domestic animals in 


gOnei^, and of sheep in partietdar, as Great 
Britain presents. The affluent leisure of tho 
great emulating the practiad science of tlie 
farmer, is alike engaged in a pursuit, which 
the sovereign himself has not disdained to 
support, and science has forwarded a ith all 
its means. When tlie attention of an en¬ 
lightened and powerful nation is thus con¬ 
centrated upon objects of real and practical 
utility, the result is invariably commensurato 
with the effort: and hence, not only horses 
and oxen, and even sw'ine, have arrived at a 
very high standard of iinprovenient—some, 
jierhaiiM, at the highest attainable, consistent 
with tho climate and circumstances of the 
case. With rcgaitl to sheep, it apjaiars th.it 
the chief aim of improvement consists in 
combining the production of tlie. best wool 
with the most delicate flesh, upon the least 
possible quantity of boue, at the smallest 
exjHinse, and without injuring the vigour and 
hnulmoss of the animate. I'hese advantages 
were not obtamwl but by slow degress, great 
exia-nse. and persevering attention. it is 
nearly twenty years since the system com¬ 
menced f and its increasing importance may 
lie traced by the comparative prices paid for 
the hire of nuna for the season, and the rate 
of purchase for tho.se possessed of juime 
qindiflcations. At that peiiotl, the best ranis 
of the Leicester breed vvere let out for him 
hy the season, at sixteen and seventeen shil¬ 
lings a piece; aiwl trom that time the puce 
kept rising from one guinea to ten, and even 
more. For the purchaao of rams, four bmi- 
dr«d guineas have heen repeatiillv given; 
and lievvick states that Mr. Bakewell, in 
17HSi, made twelve hundred guineas hy tlneo 
rams, two thousand guineas of seven, and 
three thousand guineas of the remaiudei of 
his stock, The British shi*ep may be consi¬ 
dered as foniiing two combined ratvs, col¬ 
lectively distinguisluible from others liy a 
very delicately-foimed head, the chaflron not 
much arched ; those derived from the origi¬ 
nal or old braed with horns, the others mostly 
without. Accoiding to Mr. Culley, there are 
fourteen different In-eeds of sheep in tho 
kingdom, all of them sufficiently distm- 
uished by their horns or by bcing»hornless, 
y the colour of their faces and legs, and by 
the length and quality of their wool. 

Bi.ACK-racsu IIbatu BitEwn.—This race, 
uKuiJly termed iihort Sheep, though now 
greatly absorbed in various other sqgjcies, still 
exists in the north-west of Yorkshire, as fur 
as Fort William in Scotland, and in one of 
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flock. Thi]i$ it seems rather formed for slaYcry :tbai» frfeiiAhip, and ftamed 
more for the necessities Ihan the amasements of mankind. There is hot otte 
instance in which the sheep shows any attachment to its kee^*i;»Bd is 
seen rather on the continent, than among us in Great Britain. Whatl kiiodo 
to is, their following the sound of the shepherd’s pipe. Before I had seen tijeia 
trained in this manner, I had no conception of those descriptions in the old 


two of the northm English counties. Their 
eyes have a wiW, fiery aspect, they run with 
great facility amoug the heathy mountains, 
and their flesh is peculiarly fine and high 
flavoured. They carry from three to four 
pounds of wool. 

NoRi'oi.K Shkep.—T hese bear marks of 
their originating from the heath. This breed 
has a voracious appetite, and a restless dis¬ 
position ; they are good travellers, but not so 
valuable as others. 

Dohskt Shekp.— These are also derived, 
probably, fiom the ancient stock. This breed 
has the peculiar property of producing lambs 
at almost any period of the jear. They are 
paiticulapy valued for supplying London, and 
other markets, with house, lamb, which is 
bumght to market by Chiistmav, or sooner. 

Passing over the mens technical differences 
of the H’lltshire and Ikrefmhfure breeds, 
we may allude here to a smaibhorned race m 
the noith of Scotland and the Isles, said to 
have been once impoited from Denmaik or 
Norway. They are named JJun-facvd Hhevp. 
The same occurs in Zetland, where another 
bn'ed of tlie race is gradually disappearing. 

The largest sheep in Gieat Brituiu aie to 
be met with on the banks of ihe Tees, which 
lulls through a very rich and fertile couutiy. 

SUP.Kl' OP THE ShETI.ANB IsI.ANDS. — 

Before we conclude these notes, we must 
take notice of a breed of sheej) which have 
hitherto been but little known or attended to, 
though it is proliable they {mssess advantages 
of equal importance with those we have just 
mentioned; and in all likelihood, they might 
have continued still longer in the same ne¬ 
glected state, but for the endeavours oi a set 
of men, who, actuated by a tiuly patriotic 
zeal, are labouring to draw out the natural re- 
Hoiitce of their country, and senue, to the most 
distant and long neglecteil parts of the king¬ 
dom, those permanuut advantagos to which 
they are by their situation entitled. In pur¬ 
suing these important objects, the Highland 
Society of {Scotland have discovered that the 
Shetland Islands, and some parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, are in jiossesskm of 
a bleed of sheep, which froduces wool infi¬ 
nitely sjiperior to that of any other in the 
kingdom, and equal to Spanish wool in fine¬ 
ness and texture. By order of the society, 
•pocimens of these sheep have iieen obtain¬ 
ed, Ihr the puipose of a fair investigation into 
tlie natura ancf quality of their wool; whicli, 
upon itraminalion, proves much finer thdn 
was at first imagined. Ilie Shetland sheep 


are handsome, small, and in general horn¬ 
less ; and are peculiarly distinguished by tlm 
unusual shortness and smallness of thrsr 
tails. They weigh, when fat, frohi eight to 
ten pounds \wt quarter. ITheir fleeces are 
upon an average, about two pounds weight 
liie wool, when properly dressed, is of a pure 
and glossy white; some small specimems of 
it, when compared with Vigogaia wool, was 
allowed by good judges to be fully as fine, 
and in soitness eijual to that of which India 
shawls are made. The sheep pToduung this 
wool are of the hai'diest nature; they are 
never housed, and m the winter season are 
often so pinched for food, that they are 
obliged to feed upon Uio sea-ware driven 
upon the shore. Besides the wool with 
which they aie covered, they have long hairs 
growing amongst it, which serve to slielter it. 

It is a singular circumstince, that the 
Shetland shec]) arc never shorn; but, about 
the beginning of June, the wool is pulled off’, 
without the smallest pain or iiijuiy to the 
animal, leaving the long hairs already men¬ 
tioned, which contribute to keep the creature 
warm and comfortable, at a season of the 
year when cold and piercing winds may las 
expected, in so noitheru a latitiHle. From 
the spirited measures wliich are now taking 
to preserve this valuable breed, we are leil to 
hope tliat British wool may in time regain 
that great sujierionty for which it was once 
so famous; and that, by perseverance and 
attention to ibis impoitaat object, we may in 
time be enabled to produce nut only as fine 
wool as can bo obtained from anyother coun¬ 
try, but may also in the same breed be able 
to conjoin it with every otlier desirable.jiecii- 
liarity—such as closeness of fleece, beauty, 
utility of form, hardiness, a capalulity of 
lieing easily fattened, largeness of size, and 
other valuable qualities adapted to every pe¬ 
culiarity of situation in these islands. 

Biutish Wool,— We alluded just now to 
the. value of English wool in former times, 
oiter that of the present day. From the reign 
of Edwaid I., the wool produced was an arti- 
do of immense value to fiie kingdom; and 
from Edward 10. to Henry VII., the wool 
staple was an object of repeated legislative 
attimtion. It is curious, that in earlier 
periods the English breed was transporter! 
to Spain. « King Edward IV.” saysTJaker, 
“eaters into a league with John, King of 
Arragon, to whom lie sent a score of i^tal 
ewes and five rams, a small present in shew, 
but great in events fm it proved of more 
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pastoral poeta, #ms sbrpljertl leadirtsf his flock from on« coimlry to another. 
As 1 had be«ii only to see tho«o harmlosa (creatures driven before llieir 
keepers^ j^Wi^osed that ali the rest was but invention; hut in many parts of 
the even aome provinces of Franc©;, the shepherd and his pipe are 

still oontinoed, with true antigne simplicity. The flocik is regnlarly penned 
©very eveoinj^j to preserve them from the wolf; and the Bbepherd returns liome- 
ward at sanset, witli his sheep following him, and seemingly pleased with the 
sound of the pipe, which is blown with a reed, and resernbl^ the chant of the 
bagpipe. In this manner, in those countries that still continue poor, the Arcadian 
life is preserved in all its former purity; but in comitrieg where a greater 
inequality of conditions prevail, the shejtherd is generally some poor wretch, 
who attends a flock from which he is to derive no benetits, and only guards 
those luxuries which he is not fated to share. 

it does not’ appear, from early writers, tiiat the sheep was bred in Britain ; 
and it was nottdl several ages after this animal was cultivated, that the woollen 
manufacture was carried on among us. (^) That valuable branch of business 
lay for a considerable time in foreign hands; and we were obliged to import the 
cloth, manulacturcd from our own materials. There were, notwitb-standing, 
many imawaiiing efforts among our kings to introduce and preserve the maim- 
facture at home. Henrv the Second, hy a patent gnmted to the weavers in 
London, directed, that if any cloth was found made of a mixture of Spanish 
wool, it should be burned by the mayor. Such edicts at length, although but 
slowly, operated towards the establishing this trade among us. The Fierniug.s, 
who at the revival of arts posse.ssed the art of cloth-working in a superior degree, 
were invited to settle heie; and, soon after, foreign clotli was prohibited from 
lieing worn in England, in the times of queen Elizabeth, (his manufacture 
received every' encouragement; and many of the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
being then forced, by tiie tynumy of Spain, to lake refuge in this country, (hey 
improved ns in those arts, in which v.c at present excel the rest of (he worhi. 
Every art, however, has its rise, its meridian, and its decline ; and it is supposed 
by many, that tlie woollen manufacture has for soinr time been decaying amongst 
us. The cloth now made is thought to be much worse than that of some years 
pastj being neither so firm nor so flue, neither so much courted abroad, nor so 
serviceable at Imnie.'^ 

benefit to Spain, and more dctiiwient to Eug- tJio.se of on ox. Pennant otiservee iqion this 
land, tlian could at first have been imagined.” subject, that such an animal is figuml on a 
From the middle of the fourteenth century, f>ui,-rr(irf taken out of the wall of Antoninus, 
the government constantly cndeavouied to near Glasgow, 
introduce the manufacturers of wwllens into 

this realm ; and that the gradual success of * Ili,v< s Stikkp.—- 4ceoiding to Giraldua 
these measure* was cliiefly owing to the bir- C'.amlirensis (who, though a retailer of fatiles, 
bulejice of the weiivers, and afterwards to the may Ur perhaps credited in this), tire Irish 
religious wars of the Netherlands, which in his time were chiefly clothed us black 
brought them partly as exiles, jwuily as erai- garments, because their sheep, from which 
grants, to the British shores. The value of the wool was fuinlslted, were Idack. (Vide 
wool exported in the reign of Edwanl 111. Tf)puf[raph,, and also t\iUectan. dc Heh. 
amounted to 150,(MM)/. Tier annum ; at pro- xi.) When this is compaw d with 

sent, the value of wool stiom in England, and what Southey tells us, ni hi# Letters from 
no longer eiqiorted, is eNtin^ated at li.tMMt.OtM)/. l^ntn, namely, that in the north of the Pe- 
sterling, which, together with about 600,UOO/. ninKuU, the sheep are almost all of a black 
of Spanish wool and some Saxon imported, is colour; we may, perhaps, justly conclude, 
worth above 20,000,000/. per annum. that the black Irish sheep, mentioned by old 

Wiu> Saeap op Great BmmiN.—It ap- Gimldus, had Iwon originally imporied from 
pears that in Ancient times a wild itpdes of Spain at the period, it may be, of the Milesian 
sheep inhabited Great Britain. Boetnis men- cmipution. lilmse who are oxtensiwly ac¬ 
tions « wild breed in St Kilda, larger than quainted with Ireland may be able to my 
the biggest goat, with tails hanging to the whether this breed of black sheep U now pro- 
ground, and horns longer and as bulky as pagaled there.— J. R.—-Loudon's M.»o. 

Q') British Zoology, voi. i. p, 23. 
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No country, however, produces such sheep as England;: ^hheir with larger 
fleeces, or better a4apted for the business of clothing. Ihose indeed, 

are finer, and we generally require sqipe of their wool to work 
but the weight ol a Spanish fleece is no way comparable to one of Lincdlb br' 
Warwickshire; and, in those counties, it is no uncommon thing to give fifty 
guineas for a ram. _ 

I’his animal, in its domestic state, is too well known to require a detail of its 

f ei'-uliar habits, or of the arts which have been used to improve the breed. 

ndeed, in tlie eye of an observer of Nature, every art which tends to render the 
creature more helpless and useless to itself, maybe considered rather as an 
injury than an improvement; and if we are to look for this animal in its noblest 
state, we must seek for it in the African desert, or the extensive plains of Siberia. 
Among the degenerate descendants of the wild sheep, there have been so many 
changes wrought, as entirely to disguise the kind, and often to mislead the ob¬ 
server. I’he variety is so great, that scarce any tw'o countries has its sheep of 
the same kind; but there is found a manifest diflerence in all, either in ske, 
the covering, the shape, or the horns. 

Of the domestic kinds to be found in tlie different parts of the world, besides 
onr own, which is common in Europe, the first variety is to be seen in Iceland, 
Muscovy, and the coldest climates of tlie north.This, which may be called 
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* Afkican Sweep. —Asia exhi¬ 
bits tlve most numerous and finest 
varieties in the brhed of domestic 
goats, and Africa claims the greatest 
nurabei of distinct varieties of sheep. 

In Africa, the gradations in the scale 
of domestication, appear to he dis¬ 
tinguishable in the first place, by 
a ilecrease of hulk in the horns, re¬ 
taining the original direction, or 
jias-sing into the elongated spiral 
turns; by a partial retention of hair 
on the body, more or less mixwl with 
wool; by the local accumulation of 
fat on certain parts ; by the exiian- 
hioii and drooping of the ears; the 
lengthetiiiig of the tail, by the arch¬ 
ing of the nasal bones or chafiron; and last, 
bj the wool changing from white to dark 
blown and black. In proportion as one or 
more of these characters combined are ob¬ 
served, the breed lecedes from the uiiginol 
type; hut in mviewing the races by these in¬ 
dications, regard must still he had to the ol>- 
vioim influences of climate and circumstances. 

The Wai.i.ac'hian Sheep is derived from 
the Cretan, and resembles the old, imim- 
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proved hmed of England in form, shaiio of 
the ears, and voluminous scrotum; hut the 
wool, though curling, is rathm course, niid 
stieight on the thighs and tail; the horns 
are very long, marked with a prominent 
ridge, diverging almost at right angles from 
the hea« 1 , and twisted, m a laic, spiral fonn, 
into two turns and a half. The breetl is 
white. 

A race of Europe, with horns of a peculiar 
character, so as to have been niganied as 
forming a distinct sfiecies, and named Strep, 
siceros by the moderns, is the Cretos. The 
animals are of a handsome foim, with long 
Wns, having a strong dflge at. tlie Imsc, and 
then three aMitional sjmw .twilsts, ascenditig 
Vertically 5 ^h« ears are small, tlino|iuig; the 
tail long; and the whole body covered with 
uiidultttHig wiml, of mthcr a cuarse quality j 
the face and legs are often speckled, or evon 
entirely black. 

Zona, o» CkwTBNKD Suaap ov Awooi.a, is 
a fourth of the Angida hraed, low on the 
legs, with dose hair, penduleuSi ears, and 
tail reaching to the fetlocks. It is very deli- 
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the Iceland ottr br«ed» in the fr>nu of the body and Ute tail; 

b»it differs extraordinaty Wanner i» the number of the horns; being 

getiendl^. to have four, and eoioetimes even eight, growing from different 
parU lorehw lliese are large and formidable; and llm animal seems 
thus by Nature for a a|ate of war; however, it is of tlie nature of the rest 
of its kind, being mild, gentle and timid. Its wool is very different, also, from 
that of the oommon sheep, being long, smooth, and hairy, its colour is of a 


cate, and has the singular peculiarity of a 
mass of fat rising In the foitn of a hi^ col* 
lar behind the horns, and resting upon the 
occi]SJit; tie) horns are very short, slender, 
turned inwards towards the forehead; u|)on 
the larynx another mass of fat hangs like a 
goitre under the throat; the forehead is so 
rominent, that a deep depression occurs 
etveen the eyes; the ears, neck, body, and 
suiierior parts of the tail, are pale brown; the 
hearl, goitre, throat, lep:s, belly, and inferior 
half of the tail, white. There are excidlent 
figuies of this Inreed in the celebrated coUeo 
tioa of Prince Maurice of Nassau, the copies 
of which were immediately recognised by 
several of tmr late voyagers on tlie west coast 
of Africa, 

The PanwassiAN SwK«v.--*A comparison 
of the difieient breeds ut domesticated sheep 
and goats exhibits many striking didhieuces, 
tending to conlBnit^ the broad distinction 
drawn between them, hiheep all agree in 
their habits, mode of hie—in the details of 
thrsir internal stracture-*in tlieir horns being 
formed of hollow, wrinkled, angular slrcaths, 
supported by bony processes—in the number, 
character, and fhrtn of tlieir teeth, &c. The 
only particulars, in fact, in whi«^ they are 
said genericully to ditier, consist in the ^leep 
having their horns directed bnckwanls, and 
returning moro or less in a spiral manner, 
With a generally convex line of profile, and 
no beartt i while the goats have their hums 
directed upwards and backwards, their chins 
generally decorated with a long beard, and 
their line of profile always concave. 

With regard to another point, (he specific 
distinction between the difierent races of 
sheep, still met with in a state of nature, we 
have yet fomied no decided opinion. It is 
certainly by no means easy to admit so 
marked on exception to the general laws that 
wgulate the geographical distribution of 
animals as wmm m involved in the supposi, 
tion that the same species is found in iso* 
lated regions, so widely ditfering bum each 
other .as the notm«f Africa and the'suulh of 
£uro^ }r->4he gioat drain of the Caucasus, 
the wilds of TarUty and 0iberia, and the 
tocky mountains of North America. And 
pet ^ distinguishing cliaractera of each am 
in themselves so trivial, and tlie races pass 
into one another by such insensible grada¬ 
tions, esj^iaUy when connected by means of 
the domestied!^ breeds, and pmp^ate so 
madilv a mixed hieed, that we cannot but 


entertain doubts of tins propriety of their sepa. 
ration from each other. 

The fine Ram {see Cut) »« the only speei* 
men we have seen of a heautifirl 4oiuesti* 
cated breed. In the laige sice, S{>iral twist, 
and lateral extension of its horns, it comet 
uoan.^t to the Merino, which, however, it 
considerably exceeds in all these {larticulars. 
It differs, too, most essentially in me charac¬ 
ter of its wool, which, insteatl of being curled 
and tufted, is perfectly straight, and of Very 
great length;—tliat which is derived from 
the middle of the back, fiiUing on either side 
of the animal, almost to the ground; it is also 
very close set, and beautifully fine. The ani¬ 
mal in question come from Mount Parnassus, 
aud was presented to the Zoological Society 
by I>r. Bowring. It is like the sheep in 
general, extremely stupid, but at the same 
time vicious a,nd imnily. 

Asuttc Shekp. —The Asiatic sheep are 
jiartly of the mine broad-tailed race os the 
African, Pallas mentions one with very few 
caudal vertebrae, but loaded on each side with 
a considerable aud rounded mass of fat, sepa¬ 
rated beneath, but unitYng at the tail, l^s 
wool is coarse, dark coloured, almost black; 
the hoofs long and the ears ixmdulous. This 
breed is found in China, Persia, and Southern 
Ru.ssia. 

KOROPsaH Vaiuktjks.— -Among the Eu¬ 
ropean varieties, may be mentioned the manjf 
homed of Iceiumi, the fl'qUuchian, and the 
Cretan. But the most un;^ilant continental 
race is the MmVto, 

The Mkrino is distinguished from British 
sheep, by Itearing wool on the forehead ami 
cheeks ; the horns of tlie are ponderous, 
the hea<l is Urge, and the body rounded. 
There is a tax skm beneath the throat, which 
is in Spain esteemed a mark denoting a 
tendency to fine wool, and u heavy fieeco j the 
females are without horns. Tins race ino- 
duces the wool of the first quality for manu¬ 
factures; it is abimdant, very ^e, soft to the 
touch, mucli packed, and twist^ into the 
form of saews; oily, but shorter than in com¬ 
mon sheep. The race, suh-divided into breeds, 
is extended over the greater part of Siiatn; 
large frocks are kept constantly travelling du¬ 
ring the seasonable mrt of tire year, and pent 
up during winter. Iho hbat hreeda am those 
of Cava^e and Kegroto ^ these am itept in 
pens luring the cold sOason in Estiamauura, 
on file left of the Guadiana, and from thence 
they move about the Ifith of April, in frocks 
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dark brown ; and tiDddrili natward coOt «rf ibajr; it 

that rather resembles far thaii vfpoij b^iag fio»^ shorty aad soft; S K; , 

'^The second variety to b© fOiWid in Ais animal^alhat of the broftiMimW fbeep, 
»o common in Tartary» Arabia^ Persia; Barbary, ftbd Egypt. Traslillieeo 
is only remarlmble for its large and heavy taxi, whi^ is often found to weigh 
fronx twenty to ^irty pounds. It sometimes grow# n’^mt htid is obliged 
to be supported by a smalikind of board, that goes opoa wbfS^* , ' ^ 

With regard to their fleeces, in the temperate clima^s, aii^ifisthoil^bw 
bleed, soft and woolly; but in the warmer latitudes, they ai^ bailor 
they preserve the enormous size of their tails.* The third Observable irSriety 
is that of the sheep called strepsirfjeros- This animal is a palive of tbs brands 
of the Arobipelago, and only differs from our sheep, in baying ^raight horns, 
surrounded with a spiral furrow., ^ . 

The last variety is that of the Guinea sheep, which is genefrally found in all 
the tropical climates, both of Africa and the East Inches. They are of a large 
size. With a rough, hairy akin, sliort horns, and ears haivging down, with a kind 
of dewlap under the chtn. They differ greativ in form frcun the rest; and 
might be considered as animals of another kina, were they not known to breed 
with odier sheep. Tliese, of all the domestic kinds, seem’ to ^proach Hie 
nearest to tlie state of nature. They are larger, stronger, and swifter than the 
common race; and, consequently, better fitted fin* the precarious forest life. 
However, they seem to rely, like the rest, on man for support; being entirely 
of a domestic nature, and subsisting only in the warmer climates.f 
Such are the varieties of this animal, which have been redxxced into a state 
of domestic servitude. At the same time, while man thus cultivates the do¬ 
mestic kinds, he drives away and destroys the savage race, which are less bene¬ 
ficial, and more head-strong. These, Hierefore, are to be found in but a very 
small number, in the most uncultivated countries, where they have been able to 
subsist by their native swiftness and strength. It is in the more uncultivated 
parts of Greece, Sardinia, Corsica, and particularly in the deserts of Tartary, 
that the moufflon is to be found, that bears all the marks of being tlxe primitive 
race; and that has been actually known to breed with the domesuc animal. 

Tlie moufflon, or tnusmon, though covered with hair, bears a stronger simi¬ 
litude to the rarn than any other animal; like the ram, it has the eyes placed 
near the horns; and its ears are shorter than those of the goat; it a Iso resembles 
the ram in its horns^ and in all the particular contours of its form.^ The boras 


of two OT three thousand, passing the Tagus 
to be shorn; after which operation they travel 
again towards the kmg<lom of Leon, whore 
they are divided into Hocks of five hundred 
head, and distributed on the grazing tenitory 
of Cervera, ix. The travelling breeds are 
called by the epithet of Transhumante to 
distinguish them ftom the Estante, or such 
as do not migtafe. The fleece of merinos 
weighs, upon «u average, from three to five 
pounds, in colour, the best are on the sur¬ 
face, dark brown, almost black, lirom the 
dust adhering to the greasy chuzaeter of the 
pelt; beneath it is pure white, producing 
a strikiTtg contrast with the rosy hue of the 
skin} the harder the fieece and the more it 
resists pressure, the mcHe dose and fine will 
be the wool.--.CuTrBR-«-aArf(!f|'ffl/. 

• BRoan-TAiCBD Shbbp.—O f this kind of 
sheep there are 8e#eralvanetie8; the flesh of 
*^0016 of them is vm good ; the falls weigh 
from 15 to lbs; luese truls are estoemen a 

S eat delicacy, and ore ofa substance between 
t and marrow. In Thibet the fleece is veiy 


fine, beautiful and long, aiwl Is worked into 
shawls. A number of this kind of shet^j have 
been introduced into Norfli America from tJie 
interior of Africa; they are said to be ex¬ 
tremely valuable, both on account of th® 
wool and the flesh; and the tail, in jiarticu- 
lar, which is eight or ten inches in breadth, 
'is esteemed a great ddierrey, — Lounon's 
Mao. Na«. Hist. 


f Shrbb ov N»w Somra Wai,*s ant 
bred to an unmense extent in New South 
Wales. In 18J.% the flurabei of sheep in 
the colony amounted tofi,514; in 1831, to 
J 18,777. The espbriation of wool to lEng 
land during the; last yenr exceeded a million 
of pououSi ttod ftt ili4 Eftioft rate of iucrooiM!!. 
in 1840, will reiich to between JW and 40 
milUoas of pounds. Bullocks are recom¬ 
mended for draiight in preference to horses, 
and tire speed of a well-tattghte lively, strong 
bullock IS little short of th«5 of a home. 

, ' AacASA ov.^x’idjwa, 1828 , 

t Tmg Moanow—The ancients were ac 
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also i^re «lik«; 0lf ft j^lldiw ^ have Ibrire sides, as is ti»« 

ranij, »ii4 ,, ^ %: W behiiwl the ears. 'libe mnKKle. 


'vW^wP’ '■' '■ ■" 'lirtEs. ana,#* inside wf the ears; are of a whitish 

.... • ■iyWfei Q^ co'hia^:-tbctttred with yellow; the other 

parts hf the face are of a brownish arar. 
The general colour of (he hair over the body 
if n bfown, anproaching to ^»at of the red 
deer. Ihe inside of thighs and belly are 

of a white, titwtured with yellow, 'llte form, 
w upon the whole, seems more made for agi- 

/lity and strength than that of (he common 
"mvsheep; and the raoufBon is actnally found to 

live in a savage state, and maintain itself, 
either by force or swiftness, against all the 
<e?jpvasr^ aiiifnals that live by rapine. Such is its 

eittrcme speed, tharmany have been inclined rather to rank it among the 
cher kind, than the sheep. But in this they are deceiv^, as the tmismon has a 
mark that entirely distinguishes it from that species, being known never to shed 
its horns. In some these are seen to grow to a surprising siae; many of them 
measuring, in their convolutions, above* two ells long. They arc of a yellow 
colour, 48 was said ; but the older the animal grows, the. darker the horns be¬ 
come ; with these they often maintain very iurious battles between each other; 
and sometimes tliey are found broken off in such a manner, that the small ani- 
nials of the forest creep into the cavity for shelter, {g) When the musmon is 
seen standing on the plain, his fore legs are always straight while his hinder legs 
seem bent under lum; but in coses of more aoUve necessity, this seeming de- 
ft»riuity is removed, and be moves with great swiftness and agility. Tiie temaie 
very much resembles the male of this species, but that she is less, and her horns 
also are never seen to grow to that prodigious size they are of in the wild ram. 
Such i« the sheep in its savage state ; a bold, noble, aud even beautiful animal: 
but it is not the most beautiful creatures that arc always found most useful to 


<niainted with this animal: PUny notices laud by the celebTuted Pascal Paolt, which 
the mmnuni musniion and opbeon. Tn Can- was (he parent of a mixed progeny here, 
dia it is still said be found. T(»t' moun- The iniismons of Sanlinia and Corsica 
tulnet'is of Sardinia and Ctxvica are well ac- never ijitit the highest ridges; where, htnr- 
({uaintHd with itby the nameof iniifro, and in ever, the teinjiemture allows no mrnjaneivt 
funner ages it abuitnded in Spain, and pruba- snows. They live in .small herds, Waded l<y 
Wy in all the high primitive chains of muun- an old male, uniting occasionally into flocks 
tains in temjMjfati Eiirojie. If one simries of of near one hundred; buitheysejiaTatc again 
ovis con make a direct clmm tothe progenitor, in Becember and January, when the rutting 
ship of the dumestk breeds more tlian another, sea^n commences, and tlie usual battles have 
it would be the musmon and the bearded argali decided how many kinnles each male ran 
of Africa, tvhicli by the stmeture of its horns, retain. The females jisan two lambs in April 
is closely allied to the musmon; and both and May, which run about the nmmeut they 
having proved that the ititermixiure with do- are dropped, and are cherished and defended 
mestic sneep is readily arcompUshed, and the with great constaucy by their dams; they ate 
intermediate breed OTohfic. It is probable not adult till the thud year, but the Mwer of 
that African sheep .first peopled the south procreation is the same ns in the domestic 
and weid of Kuro^, IWrhaps as early as . races, and can cranmence at eighteen months, 
the Asiatic, iirhich may have spread them- Their skins are us^ for various purfxises by 
selves over Oreede., Ifimly, and tha east of the Corsicans, and in that island and mirdinia, 
Italy; buf a iader ^period may be assigned the monutoineers still convert them into 
to those whleb tan»« tbbnd the Bkck Sea vests, and a kind of cloak, which may be 
into the valley of the BanulkS the lyOrthern the present representatives the Msstrttcu 
nations of Knri^ could, not main- Samonm, noticed in Cmsar’sCommentaries, 

tain them till, a period cotnpamtivoljr re- as rawle from the prin of the mufb, the 
cent. ' (>rsican natim which ihiflfon has formeil 

Of thd 'of the Corsican the woid moiifflmi: thia dress was worn in 

musmoa wifh imfdmnWtlc sheep, proof was particular by tik inland robber, the MastrHri 
obtained ftein the sinc^imen brought to Eng- Latrmcuh.'-^mwt^ w Cuvwm. 

- - (f-) Gmelin,as Wted.byBbffbm'' 
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ih»n. Hom&fi ioctoitf^ bas, therefore, destfo|ed ite improre its 

THE GOAT, AND ITS NUMEROUS VAmBriTES.--Thcrt |^.^ 
domestic animals that seem as auxiliaries to the more iwwfiil softs ; and, that by 


ceasing to be the first, are consid¬ 
ered as nothing. We ^ve seen 
the semoes of die ass slighted, be¬ 
cause inferior to those of the horse; 
and, in the same manner, those of 
• the goat are held cheap, becanse 
the sheep so far exceeds it. Were 
the horse or the sheep removed 
from nature, the inferior hinds 
would then be invaluable; and 
the same arts would probably be 
bestowed in perfecting their kinds, 
that the higher order of animals 
have experienced. But in their 
resent neglected state, they vao 
ut little from the wild animals df 



same kind; man has left them their pri- 


* RocKTf Mowtaiw Shekp. —^The follow¬ 
ing infonnation concerning thisblghly inter- 
estuig animal is chiefly the copy of a letter 
addresxed to the l^tiiladelphiu Agri<^ultural 
Society. 

The Rocky Mountain sheep inhabit the 
elevated region corapriiied in that portion of 
the mountain range from which its name is 
derived, situated between the 48th and flOlh 
parallels of north latitude. They arc found 
in great numbers near the head waters of the 
norih fork of Columbia river, where their flesh 
constitutes the principal food of the natives. 
The country at the sources of Muddy River, 
(^arais River of lajwis and Clark,) Sauskat- 
chawin and Athabaska Rivets are also in¬ 
habited by them; but they are said to be 
less numerous on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Moantaios than upon the utestem; 
they are seldom or never seen at a distance 
from the tnmmtaius, the climate and produc- 
tions of which appear best adajited to their 
nature and mode of life. In summer they 
resort to the peaks and ridges in quest of 
pastuie, but retire to the valleys in winter. 
The size of the raimal is nearly the same as 
that of the common sheep; uieir fleece is 
white, interspersed with long hair, protruding 
Imyoi^ the wool, and standing erect on the 
surface of tiie body, which gives them a 
shaggy appearance; their horns arij short, 
merely projectiiig beyond the wool of the 
head,and slightly aicuatedbackwards; these 
together with their hoofs, are black, while 
the other parts of their bodies are uniformly 
white; their Push has a musky flavour, and 
is, at best, unsavoury'. They are of easy ac¬ 
cess to the hunter, who seldom pntiiues them 
unless compelled by hunger. Their fleece is 
esteemed of Ittle value by the tradeis, and is 
u 64(| only as i covering to the feet dui^sig 


winter; their skin is of a remarkably thick 
and sjiongy texture. It'has ticen asserted by 
goofl judges, that the Silky lineness of the 
wool is not buiqiassud by that of the Caidunere 
goat, 

The PunuK Sheep op Ladusk.— An 
interesting paper read before the 
AsinUmStn'iety, particularly notices a singu¬ 
lar breed of sheep, of the Himalm'a Moun¬ 
tains, by Mr. Moovecraft, says, ^ The Pimik 
sheep of Ladusk, when at full growth, is 
scarcely as large as a South liown iamb, six 
mouths old; yet, in fineness and weight of 
fleece, and flavour of mutton, added to its pe¬ 
culiarities of feeding and constitution, it 
yields not in merit to any race hitherto de¬ 
scribed. it gives two lambs in twelve months, 
and is twice shorn within that $pace; the 
clip may aflbnl, in the annual aggregate, 3 lbs. 
and the first yirdd is fine enough for tolerably 
good shawls. The British fiuckmaster would 
be delighted with the fineness of the bone 
the spread of the carcass, the hardiness of its 
constitution, and its aptness to fatten. The 
Piiruk sheep, if permitted, thnistii its head into 
the cookiug-pot, picks up crumbs, is eager to 
drink the remains of A qap of stiliiid and but¬ 
tered tea, or broth, and examinb the hand ot 
its master for barley, flour, or Ibif a cleanly 
picked bone, which it disdunH hot to tiibble; 
a leaf of lettuce, a peeling of turnip, the ^in 
of the apricot, are a luxury: and the indus¬ 
try is indefetigable with which this animal 
detects and appropriates nihstiiACM so mi¬ 
nute and iminviting, m wpold b« unseen and 
neglected 1^ ordinary r the 

dog of the cottager is not do¬ 

mesticated as it w. I 
tediono hpoa ftimr^sequirnd h^ilkhf feeding 
as introductory to tM Cbmdt^iigi &i>t there 
exists a cottager in Britpitt wSb «(i^t 
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rahive habits And the less they owe to his assiduity, the more they 

receive fn>ta n^ire.*'' 

Tlie ifdail seeBJS, in every respect, more fitted for a life of savage liberty than 
the afeeip.Ci') It is nattirally more lively, and more possessed with animal 


not. keep three of these sheep with more ease 
than he now keeps « cur dog; nor a little 
fanner, who might not maintiwn » fl‘Kk of 
fifteen or twenty without appropriating haiif 
an am exclusively to their uh«: th^ would 
derive support froin that prurluce which now 
eitliM. totnlty tuns to waste, or goes to the 
dunghilL .. I have procured some ofthe shwp, 
and mean to increase the stock to two hun¬ 
dred. leavihg them under the caro of a rcs- 
jrt>ctnbte lama for two years, at the end of 
which period my jounieyvrill have been com¬ 
pleted. Should I dull, an event by no means 
impossible, government will receive them as 
a legacy, without expense, under the hope 
that some of the individuals will Iki sent to 
Britain j and in the sure, expectation that the 
progeny will lie distributed to cottagers and 
small fanners in poor and dry countries.”— 
Lowwon’s Maoasiwk. Nat. Hist. 

• The Genus Capra.— -It is a fact of a 
singular nature, that ar fur as gt''litgical ob¬ 
servations have extended over fossil organic 
remains among the multitude of extinct and 
existing genera, anil «|>ecies of raamnuferous 
animals, which the exercised eye of compara¬ 
tive anatomists have detected, no portions of 
Caprine or Ovine races have yet been satis¬ 
factorily authenticated ; yet in a wild state 
the first are found in tliree quarters of the 
globe, and perhaps in the fourth • and the 
second most certainly exist in a ve., givat 
portion of the earth, New Holland, periiaps, 
excepted. It would almost seem as if this 
class of animals were added, by the all-boun¬ 
tiful hand of providence, to the stock of other 
creatures, for the express purjrose of being the 
instruments which should le^ man to indus¬ 
try and peace; at least, such an efiPeci may. 
in a great measure, bO ascribed to them, aud 
if not the first companion, the goaf may 
nevertheless, lie regarded as the eariicst jws- 
sive means by which mankind entered upon 
ou improving state of existence. The dug 
may have associated himself with the fortunes 
of human nature at on earlier period, but his 
society could lead no fiirther than to mutual 
assistance; not to dvilisatiou. The goat and 
sheep, the best fxuito of the united exertions 
of man and his canine associate, first slain 
and devoured, then caught, tamed, and reared, 
must have fitmished owrious indneauents to 
abandon the inecoxipus life of a hunter. A 
^ft of natitie so evidently impartant, led to 
ite usual e^t upon minds without cultiva¬ 
te. wandering shepherd guided his 
nighfiy e<hMt^,by the stars; he observed the 


connexion of the seasons by the passage of 
the sun through certain portions of tlie hea¬ 
vens ; be named the stars within the range, 
after the objects most familiar to bis iniud, 
and his zoiliac Was formed with Cawicorn 
and Aries among its members or houses. 
In the early mythologies, Pan tlw supreme 
power over nature, is portrayed with the in¬ 
signia of the goat, and the Lybian Jupiter, 
with the boros of the Ran); Osins, or the 
sun, during the vernal yieriod of tbe year, 
assumes the same characters; and the 
Grecian Jupiter and Minerva claim alike the 
Algis, or g^t skin, for a breast-fdate. Both 
the goat and sheep were held sacred to one 
or more divinities, and sacrificed at their 
altars. In the Jewish they were likewise 
sacrificed, but not with the same intention ; 
for here the goat was expressly marked as 
emblematical of atonement, and in the 
Christian disjiensation, the beautiful image 
of exalted innocence liearing the sins ofman- 
kinrl, is still retained in the figurative desig¬ 
nation of the buub.— Cuvier. 

PECtrUIAIUTIES AND HaBITS.— It WOTlld 
lie difficult, if not imiiossible, to substantiate 
the descent of the present domestic breed of 
goats from any one particular sjiecies in a 
state of natiue, Tlie genus capra is distin* 
guishwl from antelope, by many external pe¬ 
culiarities whicli it might be dry and tediou-s 
to explain here. A Inward adorns the chin of 
nearly all iho males, the ears are narrow and 
n>u tided at the tips, the fur is not very coarse, 
and the legs strung and thick. Goats are bv 
nature inclined to ascend; in a wild state all 
the Species reside on the most elevated moun¬ 
tains up»m the liordets of perpetual snow; 
and the domesticated, if they live in moun¬ 
tainous countries, will climb invariably while 
feeding, till the necessity of driiikiug, ortho 
habits of education, again call them down. 
When mixed with 9ht>ep, they always take 
tlie lead, and the more helpless specie* fol¬ 
low their track. They are ftiarlees, caprid- 
ous, impudent, gregarious, not disinclined tw 
associate even with man, but always in mo¬ 
tion, ever in search of new object*, persevering 
yet inconstant. They sjdng with precision 
on the most difficult ground, love to look over 
jirecipices, and to^rch on the highest acces¬ 
sible pinnacles, TOasy walk on narrow ledges 
of rocks, and if two meet in such a place that 
neither can turn, one lies down and the other 
passes over it*back. Mr, Singly relates an 
ain-cdoto of the Mnd, where two (TOats jmssed 
caidi other in thi* manner upon of 


Buffisa. 
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instinct. It easily attaolies itself to laan* an4 se^flto cs'rf sses. 

It is also stronger anii swifter, more contogeon^, a«4 more pwyfi^^ep* ca- 
pricio^is. sniil vagrants it is not easily confined to tto tlocl^ 
pastures/and loves to stray remote from the rest. It cMdly de%btsmCii»Mjrng 
precij^ces} in going to the very edge of danger: it w <wn seen snspended 
upon an eminence bangitig over the sea, upon a very little base, and eyen sleeps 
there in security. Nature has, in some measure, fitted it for traversing toese 
declivities with ease; the hoof is hollow ttndemea.th, with sharp edges, so that 
it walks as securely on the ridge of a hou^, as on the level groipd. Jt is a 
hardy animal, and very easil;^ sustained; tor which reason it is chiefly the pro¬ 
perty of the poor, who have no pastures with which to supply it. 

Inere are proofs of this animal being naturally the friend of man; and that 
the goat seldom resumes its primeval wildness, w'hen once reduced info a state 
of servitude. In the year 1698, an English vessel happening to touch at the 
islands of Bonavista, two Negroes came, and offered the sauors as many goats 
as they chose to take away. Upon the raptain’s expressing his astonishment at 
tins offer, the Negroes assured nim that there were but twelve persons in the 
island, and that the goats vrefe multiplied in such a manner as even to liecome a 
nuisance: they added, that instead of giving any trouble to catch them, they 
followed the few inhabitants that were left with a sort of obstineqy, and rather 
became importunate with their tameness. 

The goat produces but two at a time ; and three at the most. But in the 
warmer climates, although the animal degenerates, and grows less, yet it be¬ 
comes more fruitful, being generally found to bring forth three, four, and five at 
a single delivery. The buck is capable of propagating at the age of one year, 
and the female at seven months; uowever the fruits of this premature genera¬ 
tion are weak and defective; and their best breeding-time is generally delayed 
till the age of two years, or eighteen mouths at least. One buck is suflietent 
for a hundred and fifty goats: his appetites are excessive: hut this ardour brings 
on a speedy decay, so that he is enervated in four years at most, and even be¬ 
comes old before he reaches his seventh year. The goat, like the sheep, con¬ 
tinues five months with young; and, in some places, bears twice a year. 

The milk of the goat is sweet, nourishing, and medicinal; not so apt to 
curdle upon the stomach as that of the cow; and, tberefo^, preferable to thtise 
whose digestion is but weak. The peculiarity of this animars food gives the 
milk a flavour different from that either of the cow or the sheep; for as it gene¬ 
rally feeds upon shrubby pastures, and heathy mountains, there is an agrt cable 
w-ildness in the taste, very pleasing to such as are fond of that aliment. In 
several parts of Ireland and the iHigblauds of Scotland, the goat makes the 
chief possession of the inhabitants. On those inonniains, where no oilier useful 
animal could find subsistence, the goat continues to glean a aufliuieut living, and 
supplies the hardy natives with what they consider ns varied luxury. 

One of the most remarkable varieties we find in the goat is in that of Natoha, 


the rampart of tfeO citadel of Plymouth, over- 
han;png the beach, lu sight of a immber of 
spectators. Their senses aresaMimrate; they see 
to a great diatance, and the foculty of smell¬ 
ing 18 very delicate, but in the choice of food 
they are not particular, often prefering bitter 
ylants, and even manuftbcrtured tobacco, barb¬ 
ing the trees and buds, and doing great nus* 
chief to the woo<l». Thcir structure ia robust, 
their habits vigilant; the chase dt them is, 
therefore, both kborious and dangerous: for 
every strange object is seen at a great die- 
tance. and if suspiciwiM, avoided by a mtreah 
which di*fie8 the skill and indushy even of 
the must intrepid hunters, and caiiMs 
his life to be sacuficed, by the dsingigsof the 
precifiiCLS, the ice, or the aninud drivim to 


despair, bolting down upon Jiim, and plunging 
both headdong into the abyss.-^«u'vmi. 

* T«At"ra»ii.i*v.—Sonmi, in hia iKlitwm 
of Buiion’s Kntuml Misioiy, has given us a 
curkms instance of the readiness with which 
the goat will itself to be andied by 

animals of a difierent kind, and &r larger 
than itself. lie assures us that hn saw, in 
the year 1780, a foal that had lost its mother, 
thus nourished by a goat, wbiqh w** placed 
on a barrel, in order that it niHiht he sucked 
with g:i>eater convenience, TOs feai fidkmvd 
Its nurse to pasture, as ft w«okt Wdono 
Its mrent; and was attonded wfth the 
by the wtoeh ahvaya 
it Iwk by her hloatlu^ ft wan- 


V 
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V v>,l' I ' 

Tiitf Natolian calls k,fite goat of Angora, has the ears longer 

than onrs, tojrf wiader in prt^rtion, '^Tiie male ha* hom* of altout the same 
length goat of Enropit, .fc^t black, and tnrned rerjf differently, going 

out h6fij^ta% on eacli side of the heard, and twisted round in the manner of a 
Qork-screw, The horns of the female are ajiorter, and encircle the car some¬ 
what like those of the ram. They are of a daazling white colour; and in all, 
the bait is very long, thick, fine, and glossy; whiA, indeed, is the case with 
almost all the animals of Syria. There are a great number of these animals 
about Angora, where the innabitants drive a trade with their hair, which is sold, 
either raw or manufactured, into all parts of Europe, Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the stuffs which are made from the liair of almost ah the animals of 
(hat country. These are well known among ns by the name of camlet,* 


* Goats of Thisrt. —The project of in- 
trorlncing the breed of g(*atB of Cashmere 
into Germany, han not been very favouiabiy 
entertained. One writer has pretended to 
bIiow that the £nroj*.!an goat; by a single 
cross, might he brotight to yield the precunui 
article for which so much money is sent into 
Asia. Another argues against the Asiatic 
aniintU, on the gruuud that a single sheep 
of a gowl breed will bring four times the pro¬ 
fits of a goat of Tluliet; and a third, M. 
Schmidt, rejects their introduction into Ger¬ 
many, because France has anticipated that 
connti^ in the manufacture of the mer¬ 
chandise in which their dawn is used. M. 
Schmult makes the following observations 
tm the fleece of these animus. Judging 
by their fleece, there an*, he says, two sorts of 
goats; one which may he called the race of 
Angora, with hair long and pendent; the 
other, the goat of Thibet, with hair short and 
stiff. Tile former has no down; the latter, 
on the contrary, is covered, during winter,' 
with a down which is more ahundant and 
finer in those kept on th<! mountains. These 
two races, originally from Asia, have pro¬ 
duced by their mixture, aided by the in¬ 
fluence of climatt, many varieties. On ex¬ 
amining with attention the European goat, 
it will be found also that the longJiaired 
ones have no down, or, if they have any, it 
is in very small quantities idung the verte¬ 
bral column; while of tiiose which have 
short hair, there are to be found some which 
have a down spread over the entire carcass. 
This down grows almost to the length of 
hair in the spnng, then comee off, and ajv 
pears on the sutnioe, to which it gives a 
gray tint Bjr the tnixtuie of these breeds, a 
bustard w fmmed, which have more or 
less down; but it is observed that the off- 
s]iTiiig partook more of the nature of the 
dam thw of the sire. The two principal 
importations of the goats of Asia into 
many are those of M. Wallaer of Geneva, 
who procured them directly from Thibet; 
and of M. Lowenhers, who received them 
from M. Temeaux ; so that the former are 
ts of Tidhetr the latter Kirguises. The 
peror of Austria., the Kings of Bavaria 


and Wurtemberg, all the Archdukes, and 
some private individuals, have procured goats 
of the fcomer imjportation. Ihty have been 
introduced into Saxony by M. de Bueet, on 
his domain of Tossfell..^ Arcana of Scixncf., 
im 

Goat Skims awo IlAtR,—-The skins of 
these animals were, probably, among the first 
materials employed for clothing ; afterwards, 
the long hair of the goat was mixed up with 
the short and soft fur of other animals, and 
united with tire gum of trees, or animal glue, 
manufactured into that coarse and solid felt, 
known in northern Asia from the earliest 
ages, and noticed by historians and poets. It 
was probably of this material that the black 
war tunics of the Cimbri were made, m their 
conflicts with Marius; and we know it was 
the winter dress of the auxiliary cohorts, and 
even of the Roman legions in Britain—at 
least to the jieriod of Constantine. But long 
before this jieriod, the gradual advance of 
art was felt, even in the depth of northern 
Kurojre. The distaff had mached the Scan¬ 
dinavian nations, as well as we find it subse¬ 
quently in the hands of the Mexicans; and 
the thread, at first platted into ribbons, after¬ 
wards enlarged and wrought, like matting, 
into a kind of thrum, was at length woven 
into narrow, and last of all into broad, pieces 
of cloth. la the ribbon plat, (i. c. plaid,) we 
see the origin of the check dresses common 
to most natiuns of northern latitudes, during 
their state of incipient civilization; for these 
were made by platting the riblwus into 
broader and warmer pieces; the stripes 
almost universal in the south, were the suiiie 
plate sewed together. That goat’s hair was 
the chief ingredient among the Soandina- 
vians, is proved by their divinities being 
dresseil in. Geita Kuvtlu. The domestic 
goat in the north and west of the old world, 
receded sheep fiw many ceu^rtes, and pre- 
ominated while the country was chiefly 
covered with forests; nor is thereevidenct; of 
wooi-bearii^ animals crossing the Rhine, or 
the Upper lianube, till iowoids tlie subver¬ 
sion oi the Roman empire. In Spain, South¬ 
ern Gaul, Italy, the shores of the Black Sea, 
and Greece, the case is otheiwisc: it may be 
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A second variety is the Assyrian goat of Gesner, •which is somewhat larger 
than ours, with ears almost fiangiug down to the ground, and brogd in propor¬ 
tion. The boras, on the conh-ary, are not above two inches and a half long, 
black, and bending a little backwards, 'fbe hair is of a fox colour; and under 
the throat there are two excrescences, like the gills of a cock. These animak 
are cluefiv kept round Aleppo, for the sake of their milk. They are driven 
through the streets, and their milk is sold to the inhabitants as they pass along. 

In the third variety may be reckoned the little goat of America, which is of 
the size of a kid, but the hair is as long as that of the ordinary breed. The 
horns, which do not exceed the length of a man’s finger, are thick, and bent 
downwards so close to the head, that they almost enter the skin. 

There is an animal of this kind at the Cape of Good Hope, called the blue 
goat, which may be ranked as the fourth variety. It is in shape like the 
domestic, but much larger, being nearly of the size of a stag. Its hair is very 
short, and of a delightful blue ; but it loses a great deal of its beauty when the 
animal is dead. It has a verv long beard; but the horns are not so long in 
proportion as in other goats, being turned spirally, in the manner of a cork¬ 
screw. It has very long legs, but well proportioned; and the flesh is very well 
tasted, but lean. For this reason, in that plentiful country, it is chiefly killed 
ujjon account of hs skin. In fine, the Juda goat resembles ours in most parts, 
except in size, it being much smaller. This animal is common in Guinea, 
Angola, and all along the coasts f)f Africa; it is not much larger than a hare, 
but it is extremely fat, and its flesh admirably tasted. It is in that country uni¬ 
versally prefered to mutton. These animals seem all of one kind, with very 
trifling distinctions between them. 

Blit, although these* are evidently 
known to belong to the goat kind, 
there are others nearly resembling the 
goat, of whose kindred we cannot be 
equally certaiu. These are such as, 
being found in a state of nature, have 
not as yet been sufficiently subjected 
to huirian observation. Hence it is 
impossible to determine with precision* 
to which class they belong;—whether 
they be anima s of a particular kind, 
or merely the goat in its state of savage 
freedom. Were there but one of these 
wild animals, the inquiry would soon 
be ended, and we might readily allow 
it for the parent stock ; but in the pre¬ 
sent case, there are two kinds that have 
almost equal pretensions to tiiis ho¬ 
nour ; and the claims of which it has 
been found difficult to determine. The animals in question are the chamois 
and the ibex. These both bear very near approaches to the goat in figun' 
have horns that never shed; and, at the same time, are more different from etuii 
other than from the animal in question. From which of these two sources our 
domestic goat is derived is not e^isy to settle. Instead, therefore, of entering 
into the discussion, I will content myself with the result of Mr. Buflbu’s 
inquiries. He is of opinion that the ibex is the principal source, that our 
domestic goat is the immediate descendant, and that the chaoiois k but a 
variety from that stock, a sort of collateral branch of the same family. His 

f jrincipal nsason ffir giving the preference to the ibex is its having a more snascu 
ine figure, large horns, and a large beard; whereas the chamois wants these 
marks of primitive strength and wildness. He supposes, therefore, in their ori¬ 
ginal, savage state, that our goat has taken after the male of the parent stock, 

coujccturcd that the mythologacal romance of tion of the breed of sheep Into the land ul 
Argonauts rests upon the first importa- taste and genius.—CeviEH. 
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and the chamois after the female; and that this jias produced a variety in tltcst 
animals, even before they underwent hunum cultivation. 

However this be, the two animals in question seem both w'ell fitted for their 
precarious life, being extremely swift, and capable of running with ease along^ 
the ledges of precipices, where even the wolf or the fox, though instigated by 
hunger, dares nut pursue them. They are both natives of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the mountains of Greece ; there they propagate in vast numbers, 
and continue to exist in spite of the hunter and every be<ist of prey that is luuiid 
incessantly to pursue them. 

The ibex resembles the goat in the shape of its body ; but differs in the horns, 
which are much larger: * they are bent backward, full of knots ; and it is genc- 


* Tub Ibbx. —The goats are not nume¬ 
rous in Bjiecics; iii Kuroja: the il>ex is the 
most celebrated. It is an animal near five 
feet long, two feet eight luches iu height at 
the shoulder, witli aliout two niches more at 
the rump. In its fiist year, the ibex is of a 
light a.shy-gray coloui, deejiening to brown as 
it advances lu age; ii'.d in tlie adult, vanes 
from a red brown iu summer, to a gray brown 
in winter. The ibex ruts in autumn; the 
male then emitting a most powerful smell, 
assembles the i'emales, and remains with 
them tiHispriiig; when the females liegin to 
withdraw into cover, for the purposes of par¬ 
turition, which takes place in one bundled 
Hiid sixty days aher innireguation, usually in 
April; the kids following the mother in a 
few hours aiter their birth. The B[H‘cies 
seems to be confined to the highest moun¬ 
tains of Kuru|ie, the Alps, (larticularly the 
Khaitian and the Pyrenees, with tlieir loftiest 
branches. They prefer the most elevated 
ridges, upon and near the verge of jieipetual 
snow, which they invariably seek when pur¬ 
sued. In Savoy and KwitzerLuid they am 
now rarer than in the Tyrol, and in i'e Py¬ 
renees they are nearly extinct. 

Tiia Auyssinian Iubx is somewhat more 
elevated on the legs than the Kuropeaii, of a 
dirty, brownish, fawn colour, with a short 
lieard, and lengthened hair under the throat 
flown to the breast. This sjiecies is aume- 
rouB in the mountain of Abyssinia and of 
Upp-r Egyiit. 

Thk Caucasian Ibex. —M. Guldenstadt 
first describikl this s[)ecies, which he disco¬ 
vered in the northern part of the Caucasian 
mountains. In size and pioiiortions, it re- 
semilies the iliex of Eurojie, but is broader 
and shorter in the Ixidy ; dark brown on the 
sujierior parts, and white on the inferior. 
The hair of this species is hard, more ashy in 
winter, and at the root iutersperaed with 
much grayish uiiderwool. This sp'cics of 
iltex is equal, if not sujierior, in strength and 
agility, to the Alpine, making iniinense 
h’unas with the ntmost confidence. Mo- 
iiardes relates that he saw an ibex leap fnim 
the top of a tower, and falling on its horns, 
immediately sjiting up and move on, without 
having received the shgliest injury. It re- 
•'ides in the Caucssiaii mountains, and is 
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probably foiuid in the highest mountains of 
eastern Persia. 

Tub A^QAanus is another species distin¬ 
guished from the former by tiie hums funn¬ 
ing an acute angle lu fiunt, with the riiis 
less broad, assuming an undulating edge, 
and the ]K>sterior pail rounded. It is, foumt 
iu the Caucasian muuntaiiis, and iu still 
greater abundance iu Asia Minor. Pallas 
first clearly distinguished it from its conge¬ 
ners, and conjectured that the domestic gouts 
migiit derive from the stock. 

CuviKu’s Animal Kinqdou. 

Goat ok Cachkmike. — Tlie engraving 
of the Cachemire Goat is taken from the 
fine work of F. Cuvier and G. St. Hilane. 
on mamiiuferous animals. The specimen, in 
the Jardm des Plantes, at Paris, of which 
that work contains a jKiitrait, was sent lumi 
Calcutta, having been obtained from the me¬ 
nagerie of the governor-general of India, 
where it was horn of a couple that came ili- 
rect from Cachemire to Bengal. The wool 
of this goat ap])ean>, by a scrupulous compa- 
nsun, to lie quite as delicate as the liiu-st 
brought from Thibet. Cachemire, howcvei, 
contains several breeds of goats with fine 
wool; a specimen was recently sent to Eng¬ 
land, which difilered from that in France by 
having longer ears. But they all yield, ap¬ 
parently, the same produce; for the fineness 
oi the wool is occasiontid by the lutlueuce of 
the climate. 

There are two sorts of nair which nature 
seems to have furnished, mure or less, lu 
every quadruped : tlie one fine, curly, gene¬ 
rally gray, and un{)artiug to the skin a down 
more or less thick, as if to guard it against 
cold and damp; tlie other coarse, flat, giving 
a general colour to the animal, and apjieai- 
iug ill numerous instances to lie an oi^an of 
sensation. These two sorts of hair generally 
liecome thicker, according to the degree of 
cold to .which tliey are exposed; and the 
Irizzled hair becomes gradually finer as the 
cok) increases iu dnness. It is this friz¬ 
zled hair of the Cachemire goat which 
Tenders these animals so valuable; for to 
this we owe those delicate shawls which are 
so deservedly esteemed for a variety of qua¬ 
lities found in no other article of cUnhu 
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rally asserted that there is a knot added every year. There are some of these 
found, if we may believe Bellonius, at least (wo yards long. The ibea has a 
large, black beard, is of a brown colour, with a thick, warm coat cl hair. Tlure 
is a streak of black runs along the top of the back ; and the belly and back ol 
the thighs are of a fawn colour 

ANIMALS OF THE ANTELOPE KIND.* 

The chamois, though a wild animal, is very easily tamed, and docile ; and 
to be found only in rocky and mountainous places. It is about the size oi u 


The French have attempted to introduce 
this breed of goats into their own coiiutr}'; 
t)ut the success of the experiment seems 
somewhat doubtful. It is, however, singu¬ 
lar, as ohseived by Messrs. Cuvier and Hi¬ 
laire, that no Kiiiojiean has yet availed him¬ 
self of the wool jiroduced by most of our 
domestic goats, which, though less delicate 
than the Thibet, would undoubtedly have 
}ieldedaweb far more hue and even than 
the most admired merino sheep. 

The male goat in the menagerie of the 
Jaidiu des Plantes is admired for his sym¬ 
metry, his giaceful motion, and his quiet 
teinjier. But he has a much greater disliuc- 
tioii--he is fiee from smell; wheieas, iieaily 
all Euiopeaii goats are known to emit a 
strong, uiijileasant odour. The Cachemire 
goat lb of middling size ; two feet high at 
the neck joint, and two feet ten inches tioin 
the snout to the luut of the till; his lieail 
from the snout between the horns is nine 
inches, and his tail live. His horns arc 
elect and spiial, diverging ofl' towards the 
points. IliS silky hair is lung, fiat, anil 
fine, iusteail ofgatheiing up in hunches like 
that of the Angola goats. It is black about 
the head and neck, and white about the 
other [larts of the hixly. The woolly hair is 
always of a grayish white,'whatever be the 
colour of the rest. 

* The Ani ei.oi’E Species. —We have di¬ 
vided Goldsmith’s chapter, and place the 
Anteloi>e race distinctly by it.self, for natu¬ 
ralists now rank it as a sepaiate species. 
This genus forms the head of the Caprine 
tnlie, accurdiiig to Cuvier, because its sub¬ 
ordinate groups display, almost invariably, 
cervine proportions in (he elegance of their 
ciiiifurmation. We pass over the diy details 
of their characteristics considered scientifi¬ 
cally. The groups of the antelope sjiecies 
wi’.h spiral aiul lyrated honis aie mostly gre¬ 
garious, Ireqiieiiting the open plains, and 
often prefermg the most hurreii trdirts; the 
laiger sjiecies, howi ver, mote u.sually live in 
iamilies, or sinad troops, on the desert, or in 
irunmtainous wimmIs ; and the smallest uie 
nut iinfrequeiitly solitaiy, lesiding in the 
thickets, the forest, oi the holders of livers; 


while there are others wliose habit i.s con¬ 
fined to inoiiiitainous regions, inaceessilile 
crags, arid even to the elevated rones on the 
confines of jieriH-tual snow. These walk 
with jierfect comiuisure along the giddy 
brinks of the must awful piecipiees, climb 
and descend with wonderful care anil preci¬ 
sion, and leap down or up to the smallest 
surface tliat will contain their eullecteil ieet 
with ])eifect firmness ; but the spt'i'cl of those 
who frequent the plains, and mun; paiticu- 
larly of tile swiftest sjiecies, rousists in the 
alternate action of thiee or four stiokes of a 
gallop, tenniuateil by a long honinl?repeated 
in constant succession,and pioducing a lie.iii- 
tiful eflect. Though vigilant and tiiniil by 
nature, the giegarious species have the same 
curiosity which deer iiiiii sheep evniee at the 
sight ol stiange objects; ilying with jviisli- 
gious sjveed, then stojipiiig and ttiimiig to 
gaze. Their voice is mostly weak, and sel¬ 
dom heard; it consists in some iii a feeble 
bleating ; in others it is u groaning or whist¬ 
ling sound ; and there is one which baik'. so 
U.S to deceive the miwur} tiaveller into a 
belief that he is neat the aboile of in.m, 
when in fact it is the proof of his being be¬ 
nighted in the deejiest reces-ses of the wood. 

in a wild state, it seems that each species 
fi eds on a few favourite jilants; (hey jock 
rather than browse; some, like several sjie¬ 
cies of deer, nibble the leaves of tnH-s, ac.ieias, 
mimosas, and shnibs. The gregarious keeji- 
iiig on the ojien jilains, select grasses anil 
their roots, heaths, wild tntica, lua] aie nut 
averse to hitter succulents anik intuxieatnig 
plants, being even attracted by the smoke of 
tobacco. Tliere is a disjHisition in seveial 
sjH'cies to dung in,, one jilace, which uiises 
pioliably fium the extreme delicacy of tluir 
sense of smelling. In geneial their venison 
is lean, anil savours of a musk) or eajinne 
smell; but the flesh of others is jiraised, and 
all uffuid the usual meal to the larger noc¬ 
turnal camivoia,and iveii to the eagle. Tlie 
females, jiuiticulaily oi the giegauous sjie¬ 
cies, aie gentle and confiileiit when reihiceil 
to domesticity ; but the males, at least in llie 
rutting season, are vicious, and subject to 
sudden cajiriciuiis fils. Tlie beauty of then 
soft and large duik eyes has lung been (bu 


{g) M. PeriJud's account, us quoted iiy Biiilun. 
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doraentic Roat. and resembles one in many rospccfa. It is most acreeablv lively, 
and active beyond expression. The cliamois’ hair is short, like that (if the doe ; 
in spriiiR it is oi' an ash colonr, in autumn a dun colour, inclining to black, and 
in winter of a blackish brovm. 'fhis animal is found in great plenty in the 
mountains of Dauphinv, of Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany. 
They are peaceful, genue creature.^, and live in society with each other. They 
JUT found in flocks of from four to fourscore, and even a hundred, dispersed 
upon the crags of the mountains. 'Phe large males are Seen feeding detacheil 
froiii the rest—except in rutting time, when they approai h tHte females, and 
drive away the young. The time of their coupling is from the beginning of 
November to the end of Octol>er; and they bring forth in April and March.' 
'I'he young keeps with the dam for about Hve months, and sometimes longer, 
if the hunters and the wolves do not separate them. It is as.>>erted that they 
live between twenty and thirty years. Their flesh is good to eat; and they are 
found to have ten or tweUe pounds of suet, which far surpasses that of the goat 
III hardness and goodness. The chamois has scarce any cry, as most animals 
are known to have ; if it has any, it is a kind of feeble bleat, by which the parent 
calls its young. But in cases of danger, and when it is to warn the rest of the 
flock, it uses a hissing noise, which is heard at a great distance; for it is to 
be observed, that this creature is extremely vigilant, and has an eye the quickest 
and most piercing in nature ; its smell also is not less distinguishing. When it 
sees its enemy distinctly, it stops for a moment; and then, if the person lx* 
near, in an instant after it flies oft’. In the same manner, by its smell, it can 
discover a man at half a league distance, and gives (he earliest notice. Pjion 
any alarm, therefore, or any apprehensions of danger, the chamois begins liis 
hissing note with such fop'c. that (he rocks and the forests re-echo to the 
sound. 'Pile first hiss continues as long a.s the time of one inspiration, in the 
beginning it is very .sharp, and deeper towards the close. The animal having, 
alter this lirst alarm, reposed a nioinent, again looks round, and. jierceiving the 
reality of its fears, continues to hiss by intervals, until it has spread the alarm to 
u very great distance. During this time, it seems in the most violent agitation: 
it strikes the ground with its fore foot, and sometimes with both ; it bounds from 
rock to rock; it turns and looks round ; it runs to the edge of the precipice; 
and, still perceiving the enemy, flics with all its speed. The chamois leed.s upon 
the best herbage, and chooses fh. rno-»t delicate parts of the plants, tlie flower, 
and the, lender buds. It is not less delicate vvith regard to several aromatic 
berbs, which grow upon the side.s of the mountains, it drinks but very little 
while it feeds upon the sticciileiil herbage, and chews the end in the intervals of 
feeding 'Plus aiiiinal is greatly admired for the beauty of its eyes, which are 
round and sparkling, and which mark the vvarmtli of its cunstilutiuii. 

theme of Arahian and Pi rsiiuJ poi'tical on- find them in the oldest mythologies, and 
tlmsiasin. Tin* very name Oii*elle, by which among the symbols of its astronomy. The 
several of the gmius me designated, is ilerived Siisin figures m the Itasi t^hakra. or Himlu 
from the Arabic tiazal, signifying this ani- Zodiac, instead of Caiiueoiii, the goddess 
inal, 01 a young fawn, is also an image of Chandra, or the Moon, odes upon an An- 
jieciiharly tender and delicate women. It is teloiH*. and Mahadeva Pancha Mvikti holds 
likewise applied to a siiecies of stanza, of a one of these luiunals by the legs. In the 
higl.ly [HiUshed and tender versification, os Instttiifes of Menu, certainly mon* ancient 
the (iazels or 0 <les of Ilufiz, for a transla- than the Macedonian invasion, we find that 
tion of one of which, by the Editor oi tins under certain circumstances, tlie Brahmins 
Volume, see Mirror, vol. xxii.: the root, how- were not only allowed, but directed to be led 
e\er, seems taken from the Hindu S.isi, on the flesh of the Ena, or spotted Antelope, 
or Sasni, tbe name of the eummon antelope. From these einises. the whole genus is held 
It iipjH'iirs, that in the beautiful regions of sacied to (Jhaiulta, or the Moon; but it may 
the East, beyond the river Indus, these am- be suiniised that this conseciatiou was oiigi- 
iii.ils have attracted the notice of maiikiiul in nallv eoiifiiied to some species, jierhaps still 
an extiaoulinary degree, even in the pnmitive undesciibed, whose horns exhibited a soil of 
ages ot that land of eaily eivib/alion . for we lesembhuice to a treseent.—En. 
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They go lo pasture both morning and evening, and seldom during (be heat of 

the day. They rnn along (lie rocks 
with great ease and seeming indif¬ 
ference, and leap from one to an¬ 
other, so that no dogs are able to 
pursue them. There is nothing 
more extraordinary than to see 
them climbing and descending pre> 
cipires, that to all other quadrupeds 
are inaccessible. They always mount 
or descend in an oblique direction 
and throw themselves down a rock 
of thirty feet, and alight with great 
security upon some excrescence 
or fragment, on the side of the precipice, which is just large enough to place 
their I'eet upon ; they strike the rock, however, in their descent, with tlieir feet, 
three or four times, to stop the velocity of their molion ; and when they have 
got upon their base below, they at once seem fixed and secure. 

During the rigours of winter, the chamois sleeps in the thicker forests, and 
feeds upon the shrubs and the buds of the pine-tree. It sometimes (urns up the 
snow with its foot to look for herbage ; and, where it is green, makes a delici¬ 
ous repast. The more craggy and uiieveu the forest, the more this animal is 
pleased with the abode, wbicli thus adds to ils security. The hunting the cha¬ 
mois is very laborious, and extremely diflicult. The most usual way is to bide 
bebiiul the clelts of the rocks and shoot ibem. This, however, must be done 
with great precaution; the sporlsmau must creep for a vast way upon his belly, 
in silence, and take also the advantage of the wmd, uhu li it it blow from him 
they would instantly jierceive. When arrived at a proper distance, he then ad¬ 
vances his piece, which is to be rifle-burrcllcd, and to carry one ball, and tries 
his fortune among (hem. Some also pursue (his animal as they do the stag, by 
placing proper persons at all the passages of a glade, or valley, and then sending 
ill otliers to rouse the game. Dogs are quite useless in this chase, as they rather 
alarm than overtake. Nor is it without danger even to the men ; for it often 
happens that when the animal finds itself overpressed, it drives at the hunters 
with its head, and often (uinbies them down (he neighbouring precipiie. This 
animal cannot go njion ice when smooth ; but if there be the least iue<)ualiUeb 
on its surface, it then bounds along in security, and quickly evades all pursuit.* 



'•'Chamois IIlntkrs ov the Ai.rs.—These 
ineii are reinarkal)le examples of what may 
he acconqJished hy courage, perseverance, 
and constant experiment. The chamois 
hunter sets out on his expedition of fatigue 
and (laager, generally in the night. His ob¬ 
ject IS to find himself at the break of day in 
the most elevated pastures, where the chamois 
comes to feed befiire the flocks shall have 
1 rived there. The chamois feeds only at 
morning and in (he evening. When the 
hunter lots nearly reacfied the spot where he 
exjierts to find his quarry, he reconnoitres 
with a telescope. If he finds not the cha¬ 
mois, he mounts still higher; but if he dis¬ 
cover him, he endeavours to climb above him, 
and to get nearer, by passing round some 
ravine, o.- gliding behind some eminence or 
rock. When he is near enough to- distm- 
piish the horns of the animals, he rests his 
rifle upon a rock, and takes his aim with 
great coolness. He rarely misses. The nfle 


is oflen douhle-barrelled. If the chamois 
fall he rims to his prey, makes sure of him 
hy cutting the ham-!.trings, and applies him¬ 
self to eiiiisider by what way he maj best le- 
gain the village. If the route lie difticult, he 
contents himself with skiuiiing the cliamois ; 
but if the way he at all practicable with a load, 
he throws the animal over his shoulder, and 
hears it home to his family, imd.uuited by the 
distance he has tttigo, luid the precipices he 
has to cross. But when, as is more fn-quently 
the case, the vigilant animal perceives the 
hunter, he flics with the greatest swift ness 
into the glaciers, leaping with incredihlu 
speed over the frozen snows and pointed rocks. 
It IB particularly difficult to approach the cha¬ 
mois when there are many together. While 
the herd graze, one of them is planted as sen¬ 
tinel oil the point of some rock whicli conx- 
inands all the avenues of the pasturage ; and 
when he perceives an object of alarm, he 
luukub a sharji, hissing noise, at the suund of 
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The skin of the chamois was once fanmus, wIkh tanned, for its softness and 
warmth; at present, however, since the art of tanning has been brought to 
greater perfection, the leather called shainmoy is made also from those of the 
tame goal, the sheep and the deer. 

Such are tlie quadrupeds that more peculiarly belong to the goat kind. Each 
of these, in all probability, can engender and breed with the other ; and were 
the whole race extinguished, except any two, these would be sufficient to re* 

which all the refit ntn towards him, to judge am so certain that I shall be killed myself, 
for themselves of the natiue of the danger, that 1 call this bag which 1 always carry 
If they discover a l)east of prey, or a hunter, hunting, my winding-sheet; I am sure that I 
the most experienceil puts himself at their shall have no other; awl j^t, if you were to 
head, anil they bound along, one after the offer to make my fortune, upon the condition 
other, into the most inaccessible places. It that I should renounce the chase of the cha- 


is then that the labours of the hunter com¬ 
mence; for then, earned away by the excite¬ 
ment, he knows no danger. He crossi's the 
snows without thinking of the t^hysses which 
thej may cover ; he plunges into the most 
dangerous pasws of the mountains—he climbs 
up, he Icajis from rock to rock, without con¬ 
sidering how he c.in return. The night often 
finds him in the heat of the pursuit; but he 
does not give it U]> for this obstacle. He 
considers that the chamois will stop during 
tlie darkness, as well as himself, and that on 
the inoriow he may reach them. He passes 
then the night, not at the tool of a tree, nor 
III a cave, covered with verdure, as does the 
hunter ot the plain; hut upon a n.iked rock, 
or upon a heap ol rough stones, without any 
so t of shelter. He ns alone, without fire, 
without lights , hut he l.ikes from his hag a 
hit of chee.se and some of the h.iiley bread, 
which is his oidiiiary focid ; bread so liaid that 
he is oliliged to hre.ik it between two stones, 
Ol tocliMie it with the .i\e, which he .ilways 
c.inu's with him to cut stejis which sL.iu -.erve 
till Insladdet up the rocks of ice His frugal 
meal being soon ended, he puts astoneunder 
Ills head,,.iid is presently asleep, dieiiuimg of 
the way the, chenu'is has taken He is 
awakened h} the freshness of the morning 
air; he rises, pierced through with cold ; ho 
measures with his eyes the pivcipices he 
must yet climb, to reach tlie chamois; he 
dnnks a Idth' hraiuly, throws his hag across 
his shoulder, anti again rushes forwartl to en¬ 
counter new ilangers. These daring and per¬ 
severing hunters often remain whole days m 
the (lie.iriest solitudes ofthe gLiciersof Cha- 
mouiii; and dm ing this tune, their families, 
and above all, their vinha’'py wives, feel the 
keenest alarm for their safety. 

.\ml yet, with the full knowledge of the 
dangers to be encounteied, the chase of the 
chamois is the object of an insurmountable 
passion. Saiissure knew a handsome young 
man of the district of Chamouni, who was 
about to he married; and the adveutnrous 
hunter thus addres.sed the naturalist :—“ My 
grandfathei was killed in the chase ol the 
chamois ; rny father was killed also ; and I 


mois, I should refuse your kindness.” Saus- 
siire nilds, that he went several journeys in 
the Alps with this young man ; that he pos¬ 
sessed astonishing skill aud strength, but 
that his temerity was greater than either; 
and that two years afterwards he met (he fate 
which he anticipated, by bis fixit failing on 
the hunk of a precipice to which he had 
leajied. It is the chase itself which attracts 
tins people more than the value of the prt'v ; 
—it is the alternation of ho[W and fear, the 
continual excitement—the very dangers them- 
selves, wliicJi render the chamois-hunter in¬ 
different to all other pleasures. The same 
jta.ssion for hunly adventure constitutes the 
chief charm ol the soldier’s and sailor’s life ; 
and like all other jtassions, to be safe aud 
innocent, it must he indulged^i great nusle- 
ration, near .ikin as it i.s to one of the most 
senseless and mischievous jirojicnsities— 
g.imhlitig 

The very few iiidivuhials of those who grow 
old in this trade, hear on their countenances 
(he traces of the life which they have led. 
They have a wild, and somewhat haggard and 
desperate air, by which they may be recog¬ 
nised in the miilst of a cn»wd. Many of tho 
superstitions peasants, believe that they are 
sorcerers, that they have commerce with the 
evil spirit and that it is he that tiiioa s them 
over preeijuees. When the enormous gl.iners 
and summits of Mont lilanc aie beheld from 
the valleys, it is indeed ^ilmost mii.iculous. 
tliat any mortal should he fonnil hardy enough 
to climb them. To tin* traveller, or to the 
native of the v.de, of Ohanumm. Mont Blanc 
IS an object of awe and astonishment; and 
the devotion of the instructed, and tho super¬ 
stition of the unenlightened, are perhaps 
equally tributes to the God of nature, when 
they thus look ujHin one of the grandest of 
natural objects. 

" The ilriMKl aiiibnsa.ntor from earth to heaven." 

The chamois is now getting rare in Swit¬ 
zerland, in consequence of the iiihabitauts 
being allowed to hunt him at all seasons; 
Iv.t the rave may be again expected to uuj|ti- 
ply, as the old regulations for determining 
the periods of hunting are again introduced. 
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pleiiisii the world, and continue the kind. Nature, however, proceeds in her 
variations by slow and insensible degrees, and scarce draws a lirm dis¬ 
tinguished line between any two neighbouring races of aniiiials whatsoever. 
'Thus it is hard to discover where the sheep ends and the goat begins ; and we 
shall find it still harder to fix precisely the boundaries between the goat kind 
and the deer. In all trans:tions from one kind to the other, there are to be found 
a middle race of animals, that seem to partake of the nature of both, and that 
can precisely be referred to neither. Tliat race of quadrupeds, called the 
pzelles, are of this kind; they are properly neither goat nor deer, and yet they 
nave many of the marks of both; they make the shade between these two kinds, 

, and fill up the chasm in nature.'^ 

THE GAZELLES.—The gazelles, of which there are several kinds, can, 

with propriety, be referred neither to the goat nor 
the deer ; and yet they partake of both natures.f 
Like the goat, they have hollow horns that never 
fall, which is otherwise in the deer. They have a 
gall-bladder, which is found in the goat and not in 
the deer; and like that animal, they feed rather 
upon shrubs than grassy pasture. On the other 
hand, thev resemble the roe-buck in size and deli¬ 
cacy of iorrn ; they have deep pits under the eyes 
like that animal; tliey resemble the roe-bock in the 
colour and nature ol their hair; they rescnihle him 
in ihe bunches upon their legs, which only difi'cr in 
being upon the fore-legs in these, and on the hind 
GaK-lie, legs ill the other. Tiiey seem, tlierefore, to be of 



* Lyuk Horns ok tiik Chki.ts — The form 
of the horns of the common anteU'jx', when 
on the skuU, is very similar to the ancient 
lyre, to whiclil*l*liny, in his Natural History, 
compares those of the Strepsiceros. The 
hiachia, or siiles of that instniment, wrere 
frequently made of the horns ot animals, as 
appears irom ancient gems. Moiitfaucoii 
has engraved sevend. 

To convey the idea of their structure, says 
Pennant, I caused the figure of one to be 
engraied, taken from the fifth volume of the 
Philosophical Traiisuctiuiis. I prefer this to 
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many other figures, as the shell of a tortoise 
foims its base—whieli gave rise to the lieau- 
tiful comment on this pa.s8age in Horace, by 
Ur Molyiienx; 

0 Testuiluiiw nurea) 

Diilci-m (HUP ulrejiitiim, I’li ri ti'injioras I 
O muhs ijiiiK|iie pijntiits 
ftoiiutiira cygui, «i libi‘at, Miniim. 

The art of giving to dumb fishes the voice 
of a swan was thought a strange idea, till 
tliat gentleman pointed out that a tortoise, 
(as alxive represented,) made part of the lyn*: 
which animal was by the ancients ranked in 
the class of fish— {I'liny, Nat. Hut. hh iz. 
c. X.) —and even gave the name of to 

that spt>cies of musical instrument. Horace 
again invokes his lyre, by an aiidiess to the 
toitoise, which fiings light on a seven-stringed 
one preserved in the siipi>lement to Montfau* 
con: 

Tui|iie Tcsiudo rrsuuare Bcjitrai 
(lii)licla nerviK, 

Nec loquox olim neque grut.'v. 

f Tim Gaiki.t.inr Group. —Of the great 
genus antelope, there ajipejir to lie twojuirallel 
lines of affinities, de.scending with tiifling 
interchanges of subordinate characters, down 
to the lower groups included in it. The first 
with horns in both sexes, through various 
classes till we arrive at those which depart 
from the slender stiiicturc of the former, .unl 
gradu.illy assume mom the characters of 
Capra and Ovis. The larger species live in 
families or herds, hut the. smaller are grega- 
iiuus, keeping at a distance I'loiri wooded 
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a middle nature Iietween these two kinds ; or, to speak with greater truth and 
preriHioii, they form a distinct kind by themselves 

The distinguishing iiiarks of this tribe of aiiimals, 1)Y which they differ both 
from the goat and deer, are these; their horns are made differently, being aiuiu- 
l ued or ringed round, at the same time that there are longitudinated depressions 
running from the bottom to the point. They have bunches of hair upon their 
fore-legs; they have a streak of black, red, or brown, running along the lower 
part of their sides, and three streaks of whitish hair in the internal side of die ear. 
'fhese are characters that none ot them are without •, be.sides these, there are 
others which, in general, they are found to have, and which are more obvious to 
the beholder, flf all animals in the world, the gazelle has the most beautilul 
eye, extremely brilliant, and yet so meek, that all the easti rii poets compare the 
eyes of their inistri^sses to those of this animal.* A gazelie-eyed beauty is eoii- 
sidered as the highest compliment that a lover can pay ; and, indeed, the 
(ireeks themselves thought it no inelegant ^iece of flattery to resemble the ey t." 
of a beautiful woman to those of a cow. 'I be gazelle, ibr the most part, is niori 
deliealely and tinely limbed than even the roe-buck ; its liair is as short, but 
liner and iiioie glossy. Its hinder legs are longer than those before, as in the 
hare, which gives it greater security in ascending or descending steep places. 
'I'lieir swiftness is equal, if not superior to that of the roe ; but as the latter 
bounds forward, so these run along m an even uninterrupted course. Mo.st of 
them are brown upon the back, white under the belly, with a black stripe, sepa¬ 
rating those colours between. 'I'beir tails arc of various lengths, but in all co¬ 
vered with pretty long hair; and their ears are beautilul, well placed, and ter- 
iiiinating iii a point. 'I'liey all have a cloven hoot, like the sheep; they all have 
liermanent horns ; ami the female h.is them smaller than the male. 

Ol tliese aiimials, ihifl'oii makes twelve vaneties ; which, however, is imich 
lewer than what other naturalists have made them. The first is the Gazetla, 
properly so called, which is of the size of the roe-buek, and very much resem¬ 
bling it in all the propuitioiKs of its body, but entirely difleniig, u« was said, 
III the iiatiin* and lashioii ol the horns, winch are black and hollow, like those of 
the ram, or tlie goat, and never lall. The second he calls the Revel, which is 
rather le.ss than the funner; its eyes also seem larger ; and its horns, instead of 
being rouiui, are flatted on the si.les, as well in the male as the teiiiale. The 
third he calU the (3uriii. whit h v«Ty much u.seinbles the two ioriner, but that it is 
still less than either. Its horns also arc smaller in proportion, smoother than 

scenes, aiul U'hidiiig principally on the Imrreii travellers sometimes come smhlenly at night 
rleseils ; these, however, they will quit in the iijam a heul, uu<l it is observed, that if no 
night, to uppio.u-h luhivation, and it is said dvigs he present, they will scaicely rise and gv> 
m the desolated piovinces ot A,l)yssiiiiii, they further than a shoit disUnte to lie down 
are loud of resorting to the fields, where the again; hut if unusual noise distu.h tlum, 
H-Nult of luimer iigncuitmv li.is.lelt alum- the whole trot off and evince symptoms of 
dance of giam growing wild, to seek cover anxiety till the letmn of <luy-lighl—t’i\is;it. 
ami lood, and tims concealed, they are hunted * Ijir Kvks oe 'i he G.vxki i.k—T he sa- 
with ihffiiulty. The Arabs and licdouins cred wutcis look their similes finm sucii oh- 
oi Alrica and Western Asia, sometimes shoot jects as weve lieloie the eyes of the peojile to 
llivm hy watching their appioach to the wlunii they addiessetl tiamsclves. As an in- 
spiings, or hunt them hy cuntiiviiig to gi^t aluuce, the disciple laisid to life at Joppa 
sutldciily among the held, and thiuwing a was sup^Hiseil to have been iailed Taliitlia, 
heavy stick horuoutaUy at the nearest, and i.e IXiicas, oi the nntclope. fmin the beauty 
geiieially breiikiug the legs of one or more, of her eyes. And to this day, one ot the 
The uohles in Persia, and the wealthy Turks, highest comphmciils tliat can he paid to 
and Moors puisue them with the hawk, oi temalo beauty lu the eastern legioiis is Ante 
slip the Peisiaii lynx, to smpiise them ; but cYYou have the ey es ol an antelope.'* 
Ill all these cases, even when tlie hawk is The fleet ness of the antelope was provethial, 
flown, it IS iiiH'essary to cucumveut the quarry, even i:i the earliest times: the speeil ol'.Asahel 
unless the lieiil he so huge as to exceed the ( 2 ikI Samuel ii IH.) is he,uitiiiilly cuiiijuin'd 
hounds of olaiiii, oi it would he labour m to that of the zehi,uudthe Gaditcs wcie s.ud 
vain to reach them Although they feed to he as swift us the antelopes upon the 
most aliuul dawa and twilight, waiideung iiuiunt.jms. 
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those of the other two, and the anniilnr prominences belonging to the kind 

are scarce discernible, and may rather be called 

wrinkles than prominences. Some of these ani- - 

mals ore often seen streaked like the tiger. 

I'liese three are supposed to be of the same mBP 

species. The fourth he calls the Zeiran, the 

horns only of which he seen; which from 

their sixe, and the description of travellers, he 

stippo.ses to belong to a larger kind of the 

gazelle, found in India and Persia, under that W ^ 

'Hie fiftli he calls theKoba,and the sixth the 
Kob; these two differ from each other only in ^ ' 

size, the former being much larger than the Kewi. 

latter. Tlie muzzle of fhe.se animals is uiucli longer than those of the ordinarv 
gazelle; the head is differently shaped, and they have no depressions under 
- the eyes. The seventh he calls alter i(.« ICgypfian 

> name, the Algazel; wlnrli is shaped predv nim h 

like the ordinary gazelle, except that tlie horns 
are mtieli longer, being generally three feet from 
the point to the insertion; whereas, in the com 
mon gazelle, the} are not above a foot ; they an 
smaller also, and st>'aightertill near the extremities, 
when they turn short, with a very sharp tlexure 
ImPHIL. black and smooth, and the anunlar })ro- 

/tfW' ' mmence.s are scarcely observable. The eighth is 
(called the Pazan ; or, by some, the liezoar goaf, 

w'hich greatly resembles the former, except a small 
variety in their linrns; and also with this ddfer- 
• Guun. dice, that as the algazel feeds upon the plains, 

this IS only found in the mountains. They are 


tins IS only toil rut in ine mountains, llieyare - . 

both inhabitants of the .same countries and cli- — 

mate; being found in Kg} pt, Arabia, and Persia. 

This last is the animal famous for that concre- 
tion in the intestines or stomach, called the 
oriental bezoar, which was once in such repute 
all over the world for its medicinal virtues. The 

word bezoar is supposed to take its name cither ^ 

from the pazan or pazar, which i.s the animal 

that produces it; or from a word in the Arabic, ^ ^ W 

language, which signifies antidote, or counter n 

poison. It is a stone of a glazed blackish colour, U J* 

found in the stomach, or the intestines of some 
animal, and brought over to us from the iia.st 

Indies. Like all other animal concretions, it Is foiiod to have a kmd m| tim h us 
or hard substance within, upon whicii the external coatings were formed, for. 
upon being sawed through, it is seen to have layer ov^r layer, as in an onion. 
'Itiis nucleus is of various kinds ; sometimes the buds of a shrub, sometimes a 


piece of stone, and sometimes a marcasite. This stone is from the size of an acorn 
to that of a pigeon’s egg ; the larger the stone, the more valuable it is held ; it.s 
price increasing, like that of a diamond There was a time when a stone of four 
ounces sold in Europe for above two tnmdred pounds ; but, at present, the price 
Is greatly fallen, and they are in very little esteem. The bezoar i.s of various 
colours ; sometimes of a blood colour, sometimes of a pale yellow , and of all the 
shades between these two. It is generally glossy, smooth, and has a fragrant 
smell, like that of ambergrease, probably arising from tlie aromatic vegetables 
upon which the animal that produces it, feeds. It has been given in vertigoes, 
epilepsies, palpitations of tne heart, colic, jaundice, and, in those places wlierc 
the dearness, and not the value of medicines, is consulted, in almost every disor- 
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(Irr iiicidf'iit <0 iruiu. In al!, i)erl»:i|)a, if i.s ('qually ru 10ns, arfiiifi oiil\ as an 
absorlu^nt p()v\d( r, and posscs-sitiK vntn(\s rqual to cormnon clialk, or crabs’ 
clav%.s. Judicious jdnsicians lia\c. llicrdorc, discanlcd it, and ibis c( Itbiafcd 
medicine is now rliit ify consumed in countries where (he kiiowledire of nature 
has lieeri fiut litlle advanced. 

'I'o lefurn, tlierelore, to the variclit .s in (he f^azelle tribe, the ninth is called the 
Kani^uer, and is a native of Senega!. Tins diflcrs soinewhat in shapt' and 
coloiii troin the, rest; hut }>arliculaily in the shape of its horns, which aic 
str.iisht to near the points, wheie tiw v < rook, tbrvvard, pretty nun h in the .same 
inaimei as in ihe chamois they crook batkward. I he tenth variety ot (he gazelle 
IS the Vntelope. so well known to the Kn"bsh, who have {jivt n it the n.iine 
d'hi .s annual is of’ the size of a roe bock, and resembles the aazt lie in iiian\ 
paiticulais, but dillers in others' tl lias derper t'vi'-piis than tin lornier ; ibc 
bonis aic formed diitcicntly also, bciiifi; alniut si,\tccii niches lonji, almost 
(uui hm;,'' I'ai'h other at the hoUoin, and spieadiini as thev use, so as at their 
tips to In '-ivtccii im lies asuii.lci '[ licv lime Ihe annular inomim'iiees of their 
kind, Inil not so dislin^uisliable .is m (he <;a/cilt‘ Innvevcr, tiiev have a double 
flcMirc, wbn b is very rennirkable, and serves to distiiifemsli (hem from all 
others of their kino. <\t the 
root they liav a iiifi ot Inor. 
which IS iun;;<'r than (liat ut anv 
pait of (he body Like otheis 
ol the .same kiiiil, the aotclofn' is 
blown on the back, and white 
niider the belly ; but these < o- 
loiir,-. arc not sep.uated by tin 
bl.ick streak wliidi is to be 
lound ill all ihc lest ol the u.v 
zeilr kinds. I bcie are diileicnl 
suits of tins iinimal, some with 
lari^er horns than others, and 
otficrs with less. Tlie one vvtmli 
makes the eleventh variety in 
the irazeile kind, Mr Bnfbm 
calls the Lnliin .which has very looo b.me . and the other, wliieh is tlie tweilth 
and list. In' (alls (In. Indian Anti'lope, tlie boms ot whu b are very small.* 



(1 ill' A lie liiin'.) 
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d'ai fsiii vs Antvi.ui’i; -- 
Tins sjH'CU's lesutes iu liiilul, 
in lu'olv dl’ Idly el Mvty din's, 
nr I'l'in lies, led liy a dililv- 
vido'iud Inn. k 'I'lii'y lemain 
uivaii.ihiy on the ojn'ii pliniis, 

So iis to ss e d.iUi^ei iroiu a dis- 
t.un-r t'anOiil' 'WiUmihshu 
and othei sjiortsnie.i state, tli.il 
when a held is v(iiU'(,ted to he 
down and cununiiti.' on stmio 
l.ivounfi' s]>ot,tlu‘ yoniip; males 
and some i'emules me det.n li¬ 
ed two or three liundierl yaids 
each way,to keep watch,espe¬ 
cially if there he clumps of 
j'lass 01 hushes, hehiud which 
a man mij^ht lurk unseen, ex¬ 
cept I'oi such a precaution.— 

“ it IS folly,” says he, “to slip 
greyhounds after them; for, 
excepting by surprise, success is not to he 
expected, hut perhaps nt the expense of their 
lives The height and distance ol their 
oouiids i» indeed woudetful, and said to be 


yiiiiliiui Aiiteloiic.) 

at least twelvi' feet from the ground, and over 
twentv-tive oi tlorty feet of space, and as it 
were f)r tlieic own amusement, a^Hieni mg (<• 
deiide the dogs that follow them. The ch.wo, 
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To these may be added three or four varieties more, which it is not easy 
to tell whether to refer to the goat or the gazelle, as they equally resemble both 
The lirat of these is the Bubalus, an animal that seems to partake of the mixed 
natures of the cow, the goat, and the deer. It resembles the stag in the size and 
figure of its body, and particularly in the shape of its lep; but it has permanent 
horns, like the goat, and made entirely like those of the gazelle kind; it also 
resembles that anirfial in its way of living ; however, it differs in the make of its 
head, being exactly like the cow in the length of its muzzle, and in the disposi- 
tjori of the bones of its skull, from which similitude it has taken its name. 

I’he bubalus is common enough in Barbary, and has often been called by the 
name of the Barbary Cow, from which animal it differs so widely. It partakes 
pretty much of the nature of the antelope—like that having the hair short, the 
hide black, the ears pointed, and the flesh good for food. 

The second anomalous ai imal of the goat kind Buffon calls the Condorna. It 

is supposed to be equal in size to the 
large.st stag, but with hollovv horns, 
like those of the goat kind, and with 
varied flexures, like thn.se of the ante¬ 
lope. I’hey are above three feet long; 
and, at their extremities, about two feet 
asunder. All along the back there runs 
a white li.st, which ends at the insertion 
of the tail; another of the same euloni 
crosses this, at the bottom of the neck, 
which it entirely surrounds ; (here are 
two more of the .same kind ninning 
round the body, one behind the fore 
legs, and the other running pjiiallel to 
it before the hinder. The colour of the 
rest of the body is grayish, except the 
belly , w hich is white : it ha.salso u long, 
gray beard ; and it.s legs, though lung, 
are well proportioned. 

The third that may be inentioiicd, he calls the Guiba. It resembles the 
gazelles in every particular, except in the colour of the belly, which, ns we have 
seen, is white in fliem, but in this is of a deep brown. Its horns also are not 
marked with annular proinincnres, but are .smooth and poleshed. It is al.so 
remarkabh' tor white lists, on a brown ground, that arc dispo.sed along the 
aminars body, as if it were covered with a lianieas. Like the former, it is a ii.i- 
tivc of Alrica. 

The African wiki goat of Grimmm.s is (he fourth. It Ls of a dark a.sii colour; 
and in the middle of the head is a hairy tuft, .stanrling upright; on both sides, 
between the eyes and the nose, there are very deep eavities. greater than those 
of the other kinds, which contain a yellow oily liquor, coadgulating into a bhu k 
siili.-itance, that ha.s a smell between musk and civet. 'J’bis being taken away, 
the liquor again runs out, and rnadgulates, as before. I’hese cavities have no 
oommuiiicatioii with the eyes, and, consequently, this oozing substance can have 
nolhing of the nature oftears. 

'Id this we add the Clievrotin, or little Guinea deer, which i.s the least of all 
eloven-looted quadrupeds, and perhaps the moat beautiful ; its legs, at tlu' 
sinaileRl part, are not tmich thicker than the flank of a tobacco-pipe ; it is about 
seven inches high, and about twelve from the point of the nose to the insertion 
ot the tail. It is (he most delicately shaped animal in the world, being com¬ 
pletely formed like a stag in miniature—except that its horns, when it has any, 
are more ol the gazelle kind, being hollow and annulated in the same manner. 

therefore, a.s an amusement, ffor the venison till tho dogs come up ; or by surprise, with 
is dry and lean,) is conducted by the Hindoo the lyoix, ns in Persia, 'fhey arc tound over 
rrmces, with hawks, who fly at and fix tlieir the wViole peninsula of India, 
talons on the head and throat ol the qunny, Oiuv.mjal I'iei.u SeoiiTS. 
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It lias two ranine teeth in the upper jaw; in whi( h respect it differs from all 
other animals of the goat or deer kind, and thus makes a species entirely dis¬ 
tinct hy itself. ITiiis wonderful animal’s colour is not less pleasing ; the hair 
w inch is short and glossy, being in some of a beautiful yellow, except on the 
neck and belly, which is white. They are natives of India, Guinea, and th« 
warm climates between the tropics, and are found in great plenty,'^ 


* Auuitionai. ok this Scecies.— There 
iiic sevenil otlier autdojHs not mentiouetl by 
(ioldsinitli, which we append heie, and fust, 
The Sj>hinci-Bok. This aniinaL is well 
known to the colonists at the Cape. " It is 
e.isily distinguished,” says Mr. Hurchcll, 
*' Irom .ill the known sjieeies, by the very 
long, while hail along the middle ol' the 
liaek. whieh. lying Hat, is concealed neatlv 
li\ the fur on each side, and is exjianded ouly 
when it t.ikes those extriuinlmary leap.s which 
tiiht suggested Its na ne.” The same wiitei's 
ilesi iipiKui of a lierd of spriiig-boks is very 
Jill tiiiesijiie : “ At tliis high level, wc entered 
ii[ioii a veiy extensive, open plain, alumiuhng 
to .m ineu'dihle degree in wild aivimuls 
.toKing wliieli W'eie several large lierds of 
ipiakk.is, mid many viiiU’ Uvrstst, or {iuns; 
but the s)» ma-hurks were far the most nu- 
nieious. and, like flocks ot slieep, completely 
covered sever.tl pait, ol tlu pl.iiii Their 
uiiceitaui uioveiiieiit- iviideied it impossihle 
to estimate then niinilMu ; imt, 1 believe, if I 
weie to guess at two thousand, 1 should still 
he within the truth This is one of the most 
he.iiitiful of the .xiitehipes of sinitheni .\frica, 
and It IS certainly one of the most numerous. 



(Sfiriiig-Bok ) 


The plain afforded no other object to fix the 
attention ; and even if it had presented 
many, I should not readily have ceased ad¬ 
miring these elegant animals. It was only 
occasionally that they took those remarkable 
leaps, which have been the origin of the 
name; but when grazing, or moving at lei 
sum, they walked or tiotted like other ante¬ 
lopes, oi as the coininon deer. When pursued 
Ol hasteiiiiig then yi.ice, tin y freipieutU took 


an extraordinary' bound, rising with curved or 
elevated backs high into the air—generally 
to the height of eight feet, and apjwaiiiig as 
if about to take flight. Some of the lierik 
moved hy us almost at musket-sbot; and I 
observed, that in cros-ing the iHsiteii road, 
the greafei iiuiiiher cleared it liy one of those 
flying leajts. As the load was'ijuite smuolh 
and level with the plain, there w.is no neces¬ 
sity for the leaping over it; but it siemed 
that the fear oi a snare, or a natural disposi¬ 
tion to regard man as an eiivitiy, induced 
them to mistilist even the ground whuh ho 
had trodden. The migiatunis ol ui’iiiuicia- 
ble companies of spnng-boks, fu'in uukiiou u 
regions in the interior of .\lrica to the .ihodes 
of civilization, are amongst the mu'-t exli.i- 
ordiiiary examples of the lecundity of aniniul 
life. Th e vast quantity of a species .d buds 
of South America, which produce the rjini/ui, 
(a m.mim’,) in sufficient aiuuulance to be ,in 
article of commerce—the tlocks ol jnge. uis ot 
Noith -Ameiica—the locusts of Aliu.i~,o,- 
not more striking than herds of spring b.iks 
The immense migratory swarms ol these 
anim.ils which occasionally pom Ibemsthev 
like a deluge'upon the nmtlieiii lioiitiei', of 
the (’ape colony, have iievei been more \i\ulij 
described tli.iii by t'ai'tain Slot keiistiom. the 
chief civil commissioner at the ( ajie. 

“ It is scaicely jios.sible for a peison pass¬ 
ing over some of the extensile t..icts ot llie 
Ulterior, and adiiiiiing lli.it ( leg.iiU antelope, 
the spring.bok, thinly scatteivd uvei the 
plains, and bounding in playful innocence, 
to figme to liimseli that these oinameiits of 
the deseit can often liecomc as dc-.tiu. tive .is 
the loviiNts themselves. The increilible luim- 
bera which sometimes pour in lioiii the ninth, 
dining protracted drought.s, distiess tlie far¬ 
mer inconceivably. \iiy attempt at numeri¬ 
cal computation would be in v.iiii. In the 
iutcuui. the grazier m.ikes up bis mmd to 
look for pastiue for hi.s flocks elsewheiv, and 
considers hiiriself eiiliiely dispossessed of his 
lands until heavy rains fail. Every attempt 
to save the cultivated fields, if they be not 
inclosed by high and thick hedges, jiroves 
abortive. Heaps of dry manure are placed 
clo.se to each other round the fields, and set 
on fire III the evening, in hopes that the 
dense smoke wull deter the inixiads of the 
antelope; but the dawn of day expose,s the 
ir.effiCacy of the precaution, by showing the 
lands winch appeareil proud of their jtro- 
mising verdure the eveiiiiiir before, covined 
with tliu->sands, and leaped level with llio 
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Such is the list of the gazelles, all which pretty nefivly resemble the deer m 
f orm and delicacy of shape ; but have the horns-hollow, single, and permanent, 
like those ol the goat. They properly till up, as has been already observed, the 
interval between these two kinds of animals; so that it is ditlicult to tell where 
the goat ends, and the deer may be said to begin. 

The gazelles are, in general, inhabitants of the warmer climates ; and contri¬ 
bute, among other embellishments, to add beauty to those forests that are for 
ever green. Thev are often seen feeding in herds, on the sides of the moun¬ 
tain, or in the shade of the woods; and fly altogether, upon the smallest 
approaches of danger. They bound with such swiftness, and are so very shy, 
that dogs or men vainly attempt to pursue them. Accordingly, in all those 
countries where they are chiefly lound, they are pursued by falcons; and this 
admirable manner of hunting makes one of the principal amusements of the 
upper ranks of people all over tlie east. 

The Arabians,.Persians, and Turks breed up for this piirjiose that kind of 
hawk called the Falcon Gentle. Their expedition is conducted with profound 
silence; their dogs are taught to hang beliiml; while the men, on the fleetest 
coursers, look round for the game. Whenever they spy a gazelle at the proper 
distance, they point the falcon to its object, and encourage it to pursue. I'he 
falcon, with the swiftness of an arrow, flies to the animal; that, knowing its 
danger, etideaymirs, but too late, to escape. The falcon soon roming iij) uith 
its prey, Axes its talons, one into the auiinal’s cheek, the other into its throat, 
and deeply wounds it. On the other hand, the gazelle attempts to escape, Imt 
is generally wouiuled too deeply to run far. The falcon clings with the utmost 
perseverance, nor ever leaves its prey till it falls ; upon which the hunters from 
behind approaclimg, take up both, and reward the falcon with the blood of the 
spoil. 

They sometimes also hunt these animals with the Ounce. This carnivorous and 
fierce creature being made tame and domestic, generally sits on horseback 
behind the hunter, and remains there with the utmost composure, until tlie ga- 


giound. Instances have heen known of 
5.ome of these profligious dio\(;s jmssing 
tJuough flocks of shci'ji, and luimburs of the 
latter earned along with the torrent, being 
lost to the owners, and becoming a piey to 
wild beasts. The Atnran colonist.s can form 
no conception of tlie caii.se ol the extraordi¬ 
nary appearance ot these animals ; and from 
then not being able to account for it, those 
who have not been eye-witnesscs of such 
scenes consider their aceoimls as exagge¬ 
rated ; hut an insjH'ctiou of the country south 
of the Oiange lliver solves the diliicully at 
once The immense desert tiacls between 
that river and the colony westward of the 
Zeekoe River, though destitute of permanent 
sjiiings, and therefore uninhabitable by hu- 
lu.in beings for any length of time, are, 
notwithstanding, uilerspei-sed with stagnant 
pools, or naturid reservoirs of brackish water, 
which, however bad, satisfies the game. In 
these endless plains, the spring-boks multi¬ 
ply, undisturbed by the hunter, except when 
oecasumally the busUman destroys a few 
with his jioisoned arrows, until tlio country 
literally stvanns with them; when, perhaps, 
one year out of four ot five, a lasting drought 
leaves the pools exhausted, and jiarches up 
the soil naturally inclined to stunhty. This 
want, principally of water, drives those my¬ 
riads of ,unmals eitlier to the Orange River, or 


to the colony, when they intrude in tire inuii 
ner above described.” 

Tull Ei.k Antiii.ope is also an inhabitant 
of tlie Oape, as W'ell as the gieatest jiart of 
India, and is one of the larger kinds of anle- 
lo[ies. The elk iinteloiies live in pliuiis aii<l 
valleys; mid when hunted, always luii, if 
pos-ible, against the wind. They aie not 
Very swift, and being in geneial tat esju’- 
cially (he males, which are alwius the hugest 
of the held—are soon tired. Tlie hunter 
generally gtts to the wnidwaid of the animal, 
which when he has accomplished, he takes 
an oppotiunity of tliiowiiig himself from his 
horse, and instantly shoots the flying game. 
The female has liorns like the male, hut 
smaller, which the Hottentots use foi tobacco- 
pipes. 

Besides these, there are the Wood Ante- 
lorie, tlie Cervine Antelope, the Scythian Au- 
teloi>e, and the Gnu. 

Thb Gnu may be added to the tribe of 
autelnpos: it is the Hottentot name for a 
peculiar animal, which, with respect to its 
form, is somewhat between the horse and the 
ox. As the hyicna dog, or wUde hand of 
South America, connects the dog ami wolf 
tribe with that of the hytena, in like manner 
does the gnu form a graceful link Letweeu 
the buflulo and the antelope. 
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ZfHe is hliown ; it is then that it exerts all its arts and fierceness; It does not at 
once fly at its prey, but approaches sljly, turning and winding about until it 
conies within the proper distance, when all at once it bounds upon tlie heedless 
aintnal. and instantly kills it, and sucks it# blood. If, on the other hand, it 
misses its aim, it rests in its place, without attempting to puisue auj farther, 
but seems ashamed of its own inability. 

I'poii the whole, howTver, these aiumuls, whatever be the arts used to pursue 
them, are very diilicnit to be taken. As they are continually subject to alarms 
fiomcarnivorous beasts, or from rnan, they keep chiefly in the most solitary and 
inaccessible places, and find their only protection from situations oi the greate.st 
danger.'^ 

• ViF-w OI' THE Animac Creation n# female. Several other aquatic birds were 
iiiR Interior oe the Capr. — We would niet with about the Seiv-Cow River, attracted 
not interrupt the text, after the copious note thither, no doubt, by the vast quantities of 
quoted Ironi ButcheU'&woik on an interesting fish that it contained. Of these, a species of 
uieinlier of the animal kingdom at the CajHJ, Cyprmus, of a silvery colour, was the most 
the s))ung-bok ; we insert here a view of the common ; and we caught also a sjiecies of 
astonishing variety and fecundity of birds Silurus. The most remarkable of (he birds 
and beasts aiouud tb.it colony. Mr. Harrow were the Pbttalea leitcorodtu or white spoon- 
sajs, “ Upon the plains of the Sea-Cow bill, the great W'hite pelican, and the flamingo. 
River we fell in with spnng-boks in countless We saw also the comniuii crane (O'rr/A'), the 
lioops, with hartelieests and boute-boks. Numidlan cr.uic (Tirgo), and the herou 
Qu.ikk.as fioui fifty (o a hundred iii a troop {rinrrea '); the bald ibi.s (ch/cms), the Cajie 
veil- hourly seen. The smaller kinds of curlew, and the cumniou coot 
g,-uiie wi'ie also very plentiful. Hares w'ere “ In the neiglibourhoud of such places as 
continually among the horses'fret. t)l this are most I'reqiienteil by graiiiimi orous ani- 
.iniiii.il me foui known sjaa .< s m m near inals. the carnivorous triiie aie, ns might 
Hie culoiii, — the cuiiinion liaie, the ('ape ii.ituralh '“e exjieeted. the must aluindaiit. 
lime, the iiiountam h.iie. and the rod-uiiuped The peasaiitn' were, however, much sur- 
li.u'e. ()1 tile last, the exteiior pait ot the prised, (liat no moie tlian one lion li.id been 
thighs and its long t.ul aie of a deep chestnut seen liy the p.utv. among the veedy hanks of 
coloui, and the ears aie much shorter than the Sea-eow' River, a part of the couutiy tliat 
ill the otheis. Caj'e paitndges and the has at all times been considered as juirticu- 
N.mi.iiuiua guiuse were eipi.iily plentilul. Luly infested by this animal, and where they 
The latter is a giegauous hivd, and we usually are also of a nuieh huger size, as well as of a 
met with it ill l.uce eoievs iieai .i.i the fiiTcer temper, than those of the lower parts 
spi.ngs ot water. So little were they i.itimi- of the colony The peojile of Snenwbergare 
dated at the apptoach ot oiir peojile. that they great siitJereis fioni then frequent visits, par- 
sntfeieil thenisehes to he kiioekeil down with ticulailyin their horses, to the flesh of which, 
wliqis .uid sticks. A new sjiecies ol korhueti after (hat of ,i Hottentot, the lion seems to 
III laist.'iid was alse seen liere ; it appeared to give a decided preteience. The funnel's here 
he soinetlimg like the tetrix or Fieiicli field have a kmd ot dog that is not af.md to at- 
diiek, hut was so very wild .ind scaice (hat tack a lum, and it is s.ud that instances have 
not one o( them '’„uld he pwcured. The oceuiied ivheiein two of these together have 
Kgypfiau lilael. ihis ( luiitalus wigec) and been able to destroy him. This domestic 
.uiotlx i species ot tantalus, called by the animal is ns huge, but not so strongly made, 
1,11 nieis the h.uldad.is, were obtained at tins as llu-NewCoundland dog, of a dark einereous 
pl.ice. I’lie latter utter the most honid brown, with black and terrngmoiis stripes, a 
.screams that can be imagined. 1 believe it long, straight tail; long, penduious ears, and 
lias not yet been described. Tlie Imek spurious toes on the hind legs. Of tigers, as 
IS 1 ) 1 ,ick ; the ridge ol tin* upper iiiuudi- tliey aie culled in the colony, the peasantry 
Lie, mid the upper part of the toes, red; distinguish two sorts, the tiger ofthemouii- 
liead, neck, nud abdomen, cinereous hhie; tains, and the tiger of the plains. Of the 
wing, and tail feathers, deep violet blue ; first, the upper pait of the body luid exterior 
hack leathers gieen, edged with dusky pait.s of the legs are of a fallow ground, with 
brown; shoulders and covering feathers of irngular black spots, some circular, some 
the wings of a metallic lustre and iiidesceut. lunured, and others ocellated; in some lurts 
ihe iiiuuiitam goose, the Kgyptiau goose, distinct, in others running logtdher ui clus- 
aml the mountain duck were seen in con- ters; the sides, holly, ami interior parts of 
siderable munhers. The last species ainswcrs thu legs, a wliitei ground, with large. Mack, 
to the description oi (he cana ; but there circular spots; upper part of the tail fulvous, 
seems to he a mistake la giving the white witl oblong black spots; under part barred 
head to tlie male, wluch is found only in the across with alternate black and white bands 
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vibrissBB or strong bristles about the mouth, 
silvery white; a black line aloiig tire fore 
part of the shoulders to the chest j length 
from the nose to the end of the tail seven 
feet four inches ; lengtli of the tail two feet 
ten inches. The description answers very- 
nearly to that of the leopard, of which I be¬ 
lieve it to be a variety only. The tiger of 
the plains is evidently of the same sjiecies, 
the only difference being m the size, which 
is a little larger than that of the former ; and 
• in the colour of the ground, which is a little 
lighter, both of which piohably may arise 
from local circumstances. To another species 
of the feline tube they give the name of leo¬ 
pard. It is not .so long, but thicker, taller, 
and much stronger than those described 
above; the colour is cinereous, with small 
bl ick spots ; the neck and temples covered 
with long, crisp hair, like that of the mane of 
the lion ; tail two feet, flat, vertical, spotted 
half way from the root, and the other half 
amuilated ; a thick black line fiom the inte¬ 
rior angle of the eye extends to the opening of 
the mouth, t>f this species we procured a 
young one: it liecaine instantly tame, and as 
play fill as the domestic kitten. Most beasts 
of prey, if taken young, may almost instantly 
lie rendered tame. The fieice lion oi the 
tiger is sooner reconciled to a state of domes¬ 
tication than the timid antelope; and the 
cadaverous eiocuta, the wild dog, has lately 
been domesticated in the Sueuwlierg, where 
it IS now consideied as one of the best hnii- 
lers aftergame, anil as faithful and diligent 
us any of the common sort of doinestic dogs, 
yet in a state of nature there cannot possilily 
be a more savage animal. 

“ Buds as well as beasts of prey, arc at¬ 


tracted to all such places as abounds with 
game. In the vicinity ofthe Sea-dow River, 
vultures were more numerous than they had 
hitherto been seen in any part of the country. 
Of these we distinguished tliree sorts,—the 
large, black condor, the jiercnopteius, or 
Egyptian sacred vulture, and a third species, 
that seemed to differ from the second only ui 
size, being no more than two feet long. The 
femide also of this biul, as well as that of the 
perenoptems, is distinguished from Die 
whitish coloured male tiy its plumage of 
dusky brown. This small species is calleil 
by the peasantry the white crow. The sacred 
scavenger of Egypt meets not here with that 
protection which was utlbnled it on the hanks 
ofthe Nile, where, according to llemdoiiis, 
to destroy it was a capital entne The pere- 
uoptcrus is a gteguriou> bud, and is usually 
seen in flocks that rarely consist of iewer 
than fifty; and they are generally attended 
with two or three condors, as many ol the 
small white kind above inentio.ied, and a 
whole flock of the vultimne crow. An ani¬ 
mal is no sooner shot than these birds appear 
liovenng at an imriieii.se height in tlie air, 
from whence they jikinge down the inoiiient 
that the carcass is left alone. It hasnltin 
been a snbji-ct of astonishment to me, liom 
whence they could so instantaiieondy colli'ct 
themselves in a body to souse njion their prej ; 
but at the same time it convinced me of the 
accuracy of Pliuy’s observation, where be 
says tliiit vultures are accustomed to bovei 
about a place two or three days belnie the 
death of a diseased animal, and tlial they 
have a presentiment when and at what lime 
a caicass will be fouiul.’’—ii.vniiuvv's 'l'u,v- 
vtLs IN Aiuica. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE MUSK ANIMAL. 


The more we search into natore, the more 
we shall find how little she is known; and 
we shall more than once have occasion to 
find, that protracted inquiry is more apt to 
teach us modesty, than to produce int'orma- - 
tiun. Although the number and nature of 
quadrupeds at first glance seems very little 
known; yet, when we come to examine 
closer, we find some with which we are very 
partially acquainted, and others that are utter 
ly unknown. 

Of all quadrupeds, there is none so justly 
the reproach of natural historians, as that 
which bears the musk. This perfume, so 
well known to the elegant, and so very useful 
in the hands of the physician, a medicine that 
has for more than a century been imported 
from the cast in great quantities, and during 
all that tune has been improving in its repu¬ 
tation, IS nevertheless, so very little understood, that it remains a doubt wheluer 
the animal that prodiues it be a hog, an ox, a goat, or a deer.'^ 

The musk which comes to Europe, is brought over in small bags, about the 
si/.e of a pigeon’s egg. which, when cut open, appear to contain a kind of du.sk\, 
reddish subslanre, like coagulated blood, and which, in large quantities, has a 
very strong smell; hut when mixed and diffused, becomes a very agreeable per¬ 
fume. Indeed, no substance iioiv known in (he world lias a stronger and more 
pi'rrnanenl smell. A grain of musk jicrfumes a whole room; and its odour 
eontmue.s for some days, withui.t dmninition. Hut in a larger quantity il con¬ 
tinues for vears together ; and hi ems scarce wasted in its weight, although it has 
filled (he atmosphere to a great distan<-e with its parts. It is particularly used 
in inedieine, in nervous and hysteric disorders; and is found iii such cases, to 
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♦ Tur. Mvsit Tribe. — The musk is a 
taniity of qtiaiiiupevls whose foim and itma- 
m-r haw, till lately, voniamtHl in iinuh ohscu 
iitj. The number of S]H>cies already knvjwu 
amounts to seven. They iiihahit warm cli- 
maU s, iua'i, like other mountain qiiadrupeds, 
wander in places the most difficult of access, 
are ])()ssesse(l of iiowers of great activity, and 
when inirsucd, take refuge among tive highest 
summits. The well-known perfnmo called 
musk is conlaiiied in aii oval receptacle, 
hardly as hirgv' as an v'gg, hanging from the 
inuldle of (he abdomen, and is peculiar to 
the male. The species from which this is 
procured is the musk of TlillK't—au animal 
about the size of a small roebuck, measuring 
about (luce leet three inches in length, and 
two feet three inches in height. The tail is 
so short, as to be hanlly visible. The gene¬ 
ral colour IS a deep iron gray. The ears are 
large, and the upper jaw is considerably 
longer than the lower, and is furnished on 
eacn side with an encurvud tusk, extending 


nearly two inches beyond the mouth: these 
tusks are fiharji-edgeil on their inner side. 

The musk animals, (of which there are 
wow ascertained to be six species,> are inha¬ 
bitants, almost exclusively, of India and the 
Indian isles Two or three of the species 
are so small, as scarcely to exceed the r.ibbit 
size. 

It is generally asseited, that wlien the 
musk-bag is first openevl, so powerful au 
odour comes from it that every person pre¬ 
sent is obliged to cover liis mouth and nose 
with several folds of linen; and that, not- 
liithstanding this precaution, the blood will 
frequently gush from the nose. When the 
musk is fresh, a very small quantity is in¬ 
supportable in a confined place: it causes 
giddiness in the head and hemorrhages,which 
have sometimes proved fatal. Besivies the 
Thibetian, the other five are comprised under 
the names of the Indian, Guinea, Ceylon, 
Java, and Brazilian luusL 
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be the most powerful remedy now in u.se : however, the animal that furnishe.s 
this admirable medicine, has been very variously described, and is known but 
veiT imperfectly. ^ 

The description given of this animal by Grew, is as follows:—The miisk aui 
mal IS properly neither of the goat nor deer kind, for it.has no horns, and it is nn 
certain whether it ruminates or not; however, it wants the lore-teeth in the 
upper jaw, in the same manner as in ruminating animals ; but at the same time, 
it has tusks like those of a hog. It is three feet six inches in length, Irom the 
head to the tail; and the head is above a half a foot long. The fore part ot the 
head is like that of a grey-hound; and the ears are three inches long, and erect, 
, like those of a rabbit; but the tail is not above two inches. Itis cloven-looted, 
like beasts of the goat kind ; the hair on the head and legs is half an inch long, 
on the belly an inch and a half, and on the back and buttocks three inches, and 
proportionably thicker than in any other animal. It is brown and white alter¬ 
nately, from the motto the point; on the head and thighs itis brown, but under 
the belly and tail white, and a little curled, especially on the liack and belh. 
On each side of the lower jaw, under the corners of the mouth, there i.s a lui't oi 
thick air, which is short and hard, and about three quarters of an inch long. 
The hair, in general, of this animal,.is remarkable for its softness and line tex¬ 
ture ; but what distinguishes it particularly are the tusks, which are an inch and 
a half long, and turn back in the form of a hook ; and more particularly tlie bag 
which contains the mask, which is three inches long, two broad, and stands out 
from the belly an inch and a half. It is a very fearful animal, and, therefore, 
it has long ears; and the sense of hearing is so quick, that it can discover an 
enemy at a great distance. 

After so long and circumstantial a description of this animal, its nature is but 
very little known ; nor has any anatomist as yet examined its internal stnu lure ; 
or been alile to inform ns whether it be a ruminant animal, or one of tin; bog 
kind ; how the musk is formed, or whether those bags in which it comes to us 
be really belonging to the animal, or are only the sophistications of the vnulers. 
Indeed, when we consider the immense quantities of this sub-stance which arc 
consiimed in Europe alone, not to mention the east, where it is in still giealer 
repute than here, we can hardly suppose that atly one animal can furnish the 
supply; and particularly when it must be killed before the bag can Im* obtained. 
We are told, it is true, that the musk is often deposited by the animal upon 
trees and stones, against which it rubs itself when the quantity becomes uneas\ ; 
but it is not in that form which vve receive it, but always in what sci ins to be 
its own natural bladder. Of these, I'avenier brought home near two thousand 
in one year ; and as the animal is wild, so many must, during (hat space, have 
been hunted and taken. But as the creature is represented very shy, and as it 
is found hut in some particular provinces of the east, the wonder Ls how its hag 
should be so cheap, and furnished in such great plenty. 

Musk was some yprs ago in the highest request as a perfume, and but little 
regarded as a medicine; but at present its reputation is totally changed ; and 
having been found of great benefit in physic, it is but little regarded for tlie pur¬ 
poses of elegance. It is thus that things which become in.-cessary, cease to i on- 
tiniie pleasing: and the consciousness of their use, destroys their power of 
udmuiistering delight. 
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ANIMALS OF THE DEER KIND ^ 

Ip wc comppe the slag and the bull as to shape and form, no two animals can 
be more unlike; and yet if we examine their internal structure, we siiall iind a 

striking similitude between them. Indeed, 
their differences, except to a nice observer, 
will scarcely be perceivable. All of the . 
deer kind want the gSll-bladder ; ilieir kid¬ 
neys are formed differently ; theirspieen is 
, also proportionabiy larger; their tail is 
shorter; and their horns, which are solid, 
are renewed every, year. Surli are the 
.slight internal discriminations between two 
animals, one of which is among the swiftest, 
and the other the heaviest of tbe brute cre¬ 
ation. The stag is one bf .those innorent 
and peaceable animals that seems made to 
embellish the forest, and animate the soli* 
tudes of nature. 

The stag, or Hart, whose female is called 
a hind, and tbe young a ralf, diflers in size 
and in horns from a fallow deer. He is 
much larger, and his horns are round ; 
whereas in the fallow kind they are broatl 
and palniated. Hy these ibc animal’s age is known. The first year, the stag 
has no horns, but a horny excrescence, which is short, rough, and covered 
with a thin hairy skin. The next year the horns are single and straight; the 
third year they have two antlers, three the fourth, four the fifth, and five the 
sixth ; this number is not always certain, for sometimes there are more and often 
less. W hen arrived at the sixth year, tbe antlers do not aiwavs increa.se : and, 
although the number may amount !.> six or seven on each side, yet the aniinal’.s 
age is then estimated rather from llie size of the antlers and the thickness of 
(he branch which sustains them, tliaii from (heir variety. 

These horns, large as they seem, are, iiolwithstanding, shed every year, and 
new ones come in their place. The old horns are of a firm, solid texture, and 
usnally employed in making handles for knives and other domestic ntensils. 
Rut, while young, nothing can be more soft or tender ; and the animal, as if 
conscious of ins own imbecility, at tiiose times, instantly upon shedding his for¬ 
mer horns, retires from tbe rest of his fellows, and hides himself in solitudes and 
thickets, never venturing out to pasture, except by night. During thi.s time, 
which most usually happens in the spring, the new boms are very painful, and 
have a quick sensibilitv of any external impression. 'File flies also are extremely 
troublesome to him. When the old horn is fallen off, the new does not begin 
immediately to appear; but tlie bones of the skull are seen covered only with a 
transparent periosteum, or skin, which, a.s anatomists teach us, covers the bones 
of all animals. After a short time, however, this skin begins to swell, and to 
form a soft tumour, which contains a great deal of blood, and which begins to 
be covered with a downy substance that has the feel of velvet, and appears 

* The quadrupeds of this tribe have horns teeth : but sometimes a single one is found 
which are solid and branched; they are re- on crich side in the up|K!r jaw. There are 
newed every year, and when yoving are clothed about fourteen distinct sjiecies. They are all 
with a fine, velvety, vascular skin, which f.ill.s e\l leinely active, inhabiting chiefly woods and 
oft when (he iioriis have attainwl their full neglected situations; and in fighting, not 
size In the lower jaw they have eight front only make use ot their horns, but stauip fuu- 
teetb . and are generally <!e»titute ot canine oiisly with the fore feet. 
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lu'orly of the same colour with the rest of the aitimal’s hair. This tumour every 
(l;»v buds fnr\'\ard from the point like tlie graft of a tree ; and, rising by degrees 
from the head, shoots out the antlers on either side, so that in a fexv days, in 
pro|>nrtion as the animal is in condition, the whole lies^d is coinideted. However, 
as was said above, in the beginning, its consistence is very solt, and has a sort 
of bark, which is no niorelhaii a contiiiiiatinn of the integument of the skull. It 
is velveted and tiowny, and every where furnished with blood vessels, that sup¬ 
ply the growing horns with nourishment. As ihey creep along the sides of the 
branches, the print is marked over the whole .siirtace ; and the larger tire blood 
vessels, the deeper these marks arc found to be: from hence arises the inequality 
of the surface of the deer's liorns; which, as we see, are furrowed all along the 
sides, the impressions dimiiiisliing towards the point, where the substance is as 
smooth and as solid as ivory, llul it ought to be observed, that this substance, 
of vvliich the horns is composed, begins to lifirden at the bottom while the upper 
lart remains soft, and still cotifiimes growing; from whence it appears that the 
loriis grow ddfereiil-ly in deer from those of sheep or cows ; in which they are 
always seen to increase from the tiottom. However, vvlicn the whole head has 
received it^ full grow th, the extremities then begin to acquire their solidity ; (he 
velvet covering, or bark, with its lilood-vessels, dry up, and then begin to fall ; 
and this the animal hastens, by nibbing its antlers against every tree it meets. 
In this manner the vvhole external surface being stripped ott by degrees, at 
length the whole head acquires its complete hardness, e\pan.>,ion. and lieaiity. 

I'lie beauty and size ot the liorus ol the stag mark its strength and vigour; 
such of them as are sickly, or have been wounded, never .shooting out that 
inagnifieent profusion so inucti admired in this animal, 'riius the horns may, in 
every respect, be resendiled to a vc'gelabie .substance, grafted iiiuiii the heail of 
an animal. Jnke a vegetable they grow from the extremities: like a vegetable 
Miey are for awlule covered with a bark that nourishes them ; like a vegetable* 
(hey have their annual prodiietion and decay; ainl a strong iinaginaliori might 
suppose that the Icafj productions on which the animat b eds go onc'e more to 
vegetate in Ids horns. {^') 

Tlie stag is nsnalb a twelvemonth old before the hoiiis begin to afipcar, and 
then a single branch is all that is seen tor the *ye‘ar cnsnnig. About the begin- 
rung of sfiring, ail oi tins knul aie sc-en to shed (In ir liorns, which fall off of 
themselves; tliougli sometimes (he animal assists (lie ellorts of nature, bv 
nibbing tin rn against a tiee. It seldom hapjn iis that the branches on botii 
sides (all oft’ at the same time, there often lieing two or three days between the 
dropping of tlie one and the otln r. 'Phe old stags nsiially shed their horns 
first, which generally happens towaiiL the latter end of Febriiar}, or the begin 
iiing of March. 

As soon as (he stags have 
shed their horns, they sepa¬ 
rate from each otlicr, and 
seek the plainer parts of 
the country, remote from 
every other animal, which 
tliey are utterly urnible to 
opfurse They then walk 
with their heads stooping 
down, to keep their honrs 
(lorn striking against the 
brandies of tlie, <ree.s above. 

In this slate of imbecility 
they contnnie near (hreft 
months before tlnor hcadf 
have acquired their full 
growth and solidity; and 

then, by rubbing them ( vsis TieriA 

'A' t>'d'iiii ti.r. aio llihijj liU' (Ills Vid jiiisviin. 
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ngaiiist the brashes of every thicket, (hey at length clear (hern of the skin 
which had confrihuted to their growth and nourishment. It is said by some 
tiiat the horn takes the colour of the sap of the tree against which it is rubbed ; 
and that some thus become red, when rubbed against the heath, and others 
brown, by rubbing against the oak ; this, however, is a inislake, since stags 
kept in (larks where there arc no trees have a variety in the colour of their 
horns, which can be ascribed to notbing but nature. 

A short time alter they have fiiriii.slied their horns, they begin to feel the im¬ 
pressions of tlie rut, or the desire of co)>ulation. The old ones are the most 
forward; and about the end of August, or the beginning of September, they 
(put their thickets, and return to the nioiinlain in order to seek the hind, to- 
whmp they call with a loud, tremulous note. At this time their neck is swollen ; 
they appear bold and furious ; fly from country to country ; strike v\ith Ibeir 
horns against the trees and otlier obstacles, and continue restless and fierce until 
fbev have found the female, who at fir'^t flie.s from them, but i.s at last compelled 
and overtaken. \^dlCll two stags roiitend for the same female, how timorous 
soever they may appear at other limes, they tlien seem agitated with an uncom- 
nion degree of ardour: they paw up the eartli, meiiaec earli other with their 
horns, bellow witli ad their iorce; and, striking in a desnerate manner against 
each other, seem (lelenniiied upon death or victory-. This combat continues 
till one of them is defeated or flics; and it often happens that the victor is 
obligeil to tight .several ol those battles belore it remains undisputed master of 
the field. I'lie old ones are generally the coiupierors upon these occasions, as 
they have more strength and greater courage ; and tlie-se also are prerereil by 
the bind to the young ones, as the latter are more feeble, and less ardent. 
However, ibey are all eriuallv iurnnsfant, keeping to the female but a few days, 
and then seeking out for another, not to be enjoyed, perhaps, without a repeti¬ 
tion of llieir former danger. 

In tlii.s manner (he slag continues to range from one to the other for about 
three weeks, the tune the rut continues—during which he scarce oats, slcejis, or 
rests, but continues to pursue, to combat, and to enjoy. At the end of this 
period of inadiiess, for .such ii this animal it seem.s to be, the creature that was 
liel'orc fat, sleek, and glo.ssy, be«omes lean, feeble, and timid. He then retires 
from the hi'rd. to seek plenty and lepose; he frequents the side of the forest, 
and ehooses the most nourishing nastures, remaining (lu-re fill his strength is 
Tenev^ed. I'liii.s is Ins whole life passed in the alternations of plenty and want—of 
corpulence and inanition—of health and .'.ickness, wdllioiit having his constitu¬ 
tion much aflVefed by the violence of the change. .\.s he is4fcbove five years 
coming to perfection, he lives about forty years ; and it is a general rule, that 
c'very animal lives about seven or eight times the iininber of years whieli it coii- 
tiiMies to grow. 

I'he usual coloi!r of the stag in England is red; nevertheless, the gieater 
iinmber in othcr countries are brown, d’liere are some few that are white, but 
these seem to have cditained this ecdoiir in a former state of domestic lameness. 
Of all the animal.s that are natives of this climate, there are none that liave sucli 
a beautiful eye as the stag; it is sparkling, sort, and sensilile His seirses ot 
smelling and hearing are iii no less perfection. W hen lie is in the least alarmed, 
lie lifts the head and erects the ears, standing for a few miimfes as if in a listening 
po.sture. Whenever he ventures upon some unknown ground, or quits his 
native covering, he first stops at flie skirt of llie plain to eMimine all around ; 
he next turns against the wind, to examine by the smell if there be any enemy 
approaching. If a person should happen to whistle or call out, at a di.st.ince, 
the stag is seen to stop short in his slow-, measured pace, and gazes upon the 
stranger witVi a kind of awkward admiratioii; it tlie cunning animal jieiccivos 
neither dogs nor tire-arms preparing against .iiiii, he goes forward, quite iincon- 
cerned, and slowly proceeds without olleiiiig to Hy. Man is not the enemy 
is most afraid of; on the coiitniry, he seems o be <!( lighted with the sooiul of 
the shepiierd’s pipe, and the luinleis .soiiu'tinies iiiakt use of that insiniiiieiit !o 
allure the oooi uiiimal to bis dt .ImkIuhi. 
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TDie^stag eata slowly, and is very delicate in the choice of hi#^asture. When 
he has eaten a sufficiency, he then retires to the covert of some thicket to chew 
tlie cud in security. His riiniination, however, seems performed with imicii 
greater difficulty than with the cow or sheep ; for the grass is not returned from 
the first stomach w'ithout much straining, and a kind of hiccup, which is easily 
perceived during the whole time it continues. This may proceed from the 
greater length of his neck and tiie narrowness of the passage, all those of the 
cow and sheep kind having it much wider. 

'riiis animal’s voice is much stronger, louder, and more tremulous in propor¬ 
tion as he advances in age : in the time of rut it is even terrilile. At that seasDii 
.he seems so transported with passion, that nothing obstructs his fury ; and whc'n 
at bay, he keeps the dogs oiF with great intrepidity Some years ago, William, 
Duke of Cumberland caused a tiger and a stag to be inclosed in the same area; 
and the stag made so bold a defence, that the tiger was at last obliged to fly. 
The stag seldom drinks in (he winter, and still less in the spring, while the plants 
are tender and covered over with dew. It is in the heat of summer, and during 
the time of nit, that he is seen constantly frequenting the side of rivers and lakes, 
as well to slake his thirst as to cool liis ardour. He swims with great ease and 
strength, and best at those times when he is latest, his fat keeping him buoyant, 
like oil upon the surface of the water. During (he time of rut, he even ventures 
out to sea, and swims from one island to another, although there may be some 
leagues distance between them. 

'I’he cry of the hind, or female, is not so loud as that of the male, and is never 
excited but by apprehension for herself or her young. It need .scarce be men¬ 
tioned that she has no horns, or that she is more feeble or unfit for hunting than 
the male. When once they have conceived, they separate from the males, and 
then they both herd apart. The time of gestation eontinues between eight and 
nine months, and they generally produce but one at a tune. I'lieir usual 
season for bringing forth is about the month of May, or the beginning of June, 
during which they rake great care to hide their \oiing in the most ohscure 
thickets. Nor is this precaution without reason, since almost every creature, is 
then a formidable enemy; the eagle, the falcon, the osjirey, the wolf, the dog, 
and all the rapacious lamily of the cat kind, ip-e in ( ontiiuial eiiiptoyment to 
find out her retreat. But, what is more unnatural still, the stag himself is a 
piofessed enemy ; and she is obliged to use all her arts to conceal her young 
from him as from the most dangerous of her pursuers. At this season, there¬ 
fore, the courage of (he male seems transferred to the leinale : she defends her 
young against^r less formidable opponents by force; and when pursued by 
the hunter, she ever offers herself to nii.slcad him from the principal oliject of 
her concern. .She flies before the hounds for half the day, and then returns to 
her young, whose life she has thus prcservetl at the ha/4ird ot her own. 'I'he 
calf, for so the young of this animal is called, never quits the dam during the 
whole siimrijer; and in winter, tiie hind, and all the males under a year obi, 
keep together, and assemble in herds, which are more numerous in proportion 
as (lie season is more severe. In the spring they separate—the hiiuis to bring 
forth, while none but the year olds remain together. ’These animals are, how¬ 
ever, in general fond of herding and grazing in company; it is danger or 
necessity alone that separates them. 

The dangers they have to fear from other animals are nothing when compared 
to those from man. The men of every age and nation have made the chase of 
the stag one of their most favourite pursuits; and those who first hunted from 
necessity, have continued it for amusement. * In our own country, in particular, 
hunting was ever esteemed as one of (lie principal diversions of (he gfcat.(^j 
At first, indeed, the beasts of chase had tne whole island for their range, uiul 
knew no other limits than those of the ocean. 

The Roman jiiris|)riidence, which was formed on the muninTs nf (he first 
ages, establishefi it as a law, (hat, as the natural right of things nlii<-li have no 
master belongs to the first jmssessur, wild beasts, birds, ainl fishes, are the pro- 

' , IJnUbh Zoology. 
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pcrty of whosoever could first take them. But the northern barbarians, who 
overran the Roman empire, bringing with them the strongest relish for this 
amuHemcnt, and being tiow po-sse-ssed of more easy means of siibhistencc from 
the lands they had conquered, their chiefs and leaders began to appropriate the 
right of huntiog. and, instead of a natural right, to make it a royal one. When 
the Saxon kings, therefore, had established themselves into an heptarchy, the 
chase.s were reserved by each sovereign, for his own particular amusement, 
llunting and war, in tho.se uncivilized ages, were the only employment of the 
great: their active, but uncultivated, minds were susceptible of no pleasures but 
those of a violent kind—such a.s gave exercise to their bodies, and {ireveiited 
tile imeasines.s of thinking. But as the Saxon kings only appropriated those ■ 
lands to the business of the chase which were unoccupied before, .so no indi¬ 
viduals received any injury. But it was otherwise when the Norman kings were 
settled upon the throne; the passion for hunting was tht-ii carried to an exce.ss, 
and every i ivil right was involved in general ruin. This ardour for hunting was 
stronger than (he consideration of religion, even in a superstitious age. The 
village eoiiiinuiiities, iiay, even the most sacred edifices, were thrown down, and 
all turned info one va.st waste, to make room lor aiiiinais, (he object of a lawless 
tyrant’s jileasiire. Nanguinarv laws were enacted to preserve the game; and in 
file reigns of William Kuliis and Henry the First,it was less criminal to destroy 
one of (he liiiman species than a hea.st of chase, 'riius it continued while the 
Norman line filled i4he throne; but when the Saxon line was re.stored, under 
lleiirv the Second, the rigour of the forest laws were sofleiied. The barons 
alui for a long time imitated the encroachments, as well as the amusements, of 
(lie moiiareh; but vvlien property became moie equally divided, by the intro¬ 
duction ol arts and industry, these extensive hunting grounds became more 
limited ; and as tillage and husbandry increased, the beasts of chase were 
obliged (o give w.iy to uflicrs more useful to coinrnuiiity. Those vast tracts of 
laud, belore dedicated to hunting, were then contracted; and, in jirojiortion as 
the useful aifs gamed ground, they jirotected and encouraged the labours of (lie 
nicbistrious. and repressed the liteiitioiisnes.s of the sportsman."^ In flie pre¬ 
sent cultivated state ot tins country, tlicrelore, the .stag is unknown in its wild, 
natural state ; and sncli of them as remain among us are kept, under the name 
of red deer, in paiks among the fallow deer; but they are become less common 
than formerly. Its excessive vi' iousncs, during the rutting season, and the 
b.uliie.ss of its tlesli. inducing most jicople to part with the species. 

In England, (lie huiituig the stag and (he imek are performed in the same 
niamier; tlie annual is driven fiom some gentieman’s park, and then limited 
through the open coimtry.f But tho.se who pursue the wild animal, have a 

* Anc iKNT Khiions. — Di.^ Nic.ieus an cultivated northern freebooters, ainl totally 
.'iiicieut .uilliui, sjie.ikmg ot the inli.ilutaiita neglected li_\ tlie more eiviii/ed iinuil'Kanta 
of tlie iioitheni jiicrts ot tins island, telLs us ot the southern parts of the island. We are 
tluy 'Vise a tuoce and liailiaious ja'ople, who well assimsl that venison constituted a great 
tilled no ground, lint lived upon the depreila- portion of then food; and a-s they h,ul in 
turns they coinimtted m the southern dis- their pOMsessnm such dogs as were ii.iturally 
tucts, or upon the food they jnocuied hy prone to (he chase, there cun be little doubt that 
hunting Strabo says also, ibat the dogs they would exercise them fur the purpose* of 
tiled in Britain were highly esteemed upon procuiing their favourite diet; besides, they 
the continent, on account of their excellent kept large herds of cat!Ju and flocks ot sheep, 
(pialities for limiting; aiiu these qualities, linfh of w Inch required pioiccfion tnim wolves 
lie seems to hint, were natural to them, and and other ferocious animals, that iiitested the 
not the effect of tutonige hy their lorfign woods and coverts, and must ireqneutly have 
master. Tlie infoiiuatioii deuved frutn the rendered hunting an act of absolute iieces- 
•iliove cifeil aulliors does not amount to a sity — tSiKCTi s Si'oicis and Pastimks. 
jiioof Ihiit the piaclice ol lumting was t.uni- 

liar witli tlie Butoiis eolleetnely ; yet it c.'i- f Siiu IIcnj-inu. — This princely diver- 
tainly atfoids imicli fan .ugimieiil in tlie siqi- sioii h.is bevome almost extinct in this comi- 
poil of such ail opinion, loi it is b.iully tiy Tlie'iaieof Ihe lomitiy does not now 
iea,suiial)le to siqqiose tliat the puisuil id seem i .ilciil.iied loi .stag limiting. T.bero 
giiuie should haie been loiiilueil tiie i.i- m pbuca at this liiue la liiiglaiid which 
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niucli hifflKT object, as well as a greater variety, in the chase. To let loose a 
creature that was already in our possession, in order to catcli it again, is, in my 
opinion, but a poor pursuit, as (he reward when obtained is only what we 
before had given away. But to pursue an animal (hat owns no proprietor, and 
which he that first seizes may be said to possess, has something in it that seems 
at least more rational; this rewards the hunter for his toil, and seems to repay 
his industry. 

Thecha.se is continued in many parts of (he country where (he red deer is 
preserved, and still makes the amusement of such as have not found out more 


pass under the name of forests, hut which are 
in a great measure ■unforvited, and no longer 
aiford slielter and j>rotectioi) to the deer tiihe. 
In fact, the stag has been on the decline m 
this couiitiy for upwards oi a centuiy. In the 
])arks of the gieat he has been for the most 
part supplanted by the fallow deer : while he 
is not to be found in a wild st.ite in half a 
dozen jilaces in Kuglaiid. He still roams at 
large in the Highlands of Kcotlanil, flunigii 
much reduced m number; ami even in these 
parts he will, at no distant jieriod, become as 
scarce as that beautiful, lesser animal, the 
roe-buck, which is now raiely seen, but 
which, an age or two back, was found in 
abundance, and not only' animated, but gave 
a pecidiar inteiest and beauty to the other¬ 
wise dreary scenery of this inuuiitaimnis le¬ 
gion. Ills late majesty (-leorge Ill. wa.s 
much attached to stag-hunting, and fur that 
purpose he had an excellent establishment, 
though the manner in w'hich his majesty pur¬ 
sued the chase was scaicely entitled to the 
name of hunting. The hounds were fine 
louking dogs, am! unijuesliuaahly well bred, 
so were the stags they jmistied: they might 
be said to live together lu lianiiuay at Swiiiley, 
both dogs and .game; and at ceriain jx>rio(ls 
the latter w.is brought trom the jilace iii a 
cart to a particular spot, and little belter tliun 
a burlesipie upon Imiitnrg ensued. When 
the deer was turneil out, he was accomjia- 
nied by two persons upon horseback, one on 
each side, whose business vv.is to keeji him 
constantly in view. After the hqi.se of a fiw 
minnti's, the hunnds weie laid on the scent, 
and the chase coirnuenced. Tlie king and 
his attendants iollowcd. The dogs r,iii 
swiftly, it must he allowed; but whenever 
they got to any distance, or out of sight of 
his niuyesty, they were stopped by the huiils. 
man till he came up, and then the chase 
continued. In consequence of this air.inge- 
ment, the chase could never he lost, or the 
hounds at fault; for, as the two |>ersons who 
wle on each side, the stag had him always 
in view, they could diieet the huntsman in 
Cass- of neeit , anil, const, ipieiitly, while this 
sysfeiu rendered llie cliase an unerring pur¬ 
suit, it extracted the veiv esseiue of hunting, 
by removing altogetlie^ (hose checks and 
uncertainties ou ninth the pleiisnii* almost 
dejieiids—at least m the eoloo.ition t.J’ dn. 
tnie spoitsiTian 


In Devonshire, wild deer un> yet to he 
found, which are hunted in a regular, sports¬ 
manlike manner; and at VVexlord, in Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire, ill some extensive wotxllands 
belonging to the Duke of Bedfonl and the 
Karl of Westmoreland, a few are still to l»v 
met with. 

In a very old |K»em, luinfuig the stag i 
veiy accui'utely and very fucibly ilejueted , r 
IS of the time of Chailes II.— Ku. 

jA t tin* jjrtMf Aiut niM’Xi i’cD’tl noudcI 

Ol aiul mvn Idm ouia (Uh'k . 

Kott" (I Uh* lUHHe, h#!»raMN' lu» var, 

illiDk' to tiniik th‘ illusion o( hiv toar 
llail lh«' lalsr alaini. but i^lrm^ht bit \ifw 

CmifinHs that more tb.m all bis fe ow are truf , 

Jb ttiiMal tn all bi> stmik'tb. tbt* wtufd hatrt, 

Alt (ill attf^ rum mti' 

f.ilN lomniil In# ^ttranirtb. aiidtliro biKfcjavtb 
Ills IhvIh, Atirl Iban biv* arna tl lu‘afl. 

With tliojst* l’a\oal, wiib lbi» bis fate to mos't, 
liut K*iir jtros ailB, uu<l bats bini truitt bt» 


Now In the strfnm, wbaii iii‘itbt'i firt ialH mor foicf*, 
Nor Hjirrd, nor ait jimuI, Ik *<haf>**s bin ctmibc, 

T)uDk iioi IbfD rDi^» so ih'sjuTaJi'to t-uMy 
An flniD‘nt mort- nu*u ilenb iban tb<'\ : 

Jlnt 1 Ik'\ tioi iJiil lht‘ Ibnal 

h fheh duo (Itll'-f s jd.o- * lht‘\ thir*'! for bh»o'l. 
As ft, VfsrtN a ‘biji tbt '»,u (iim <1 dIn. 

bn h, vsautiiij' MM lt> ruh'. or wiitd bt Uv. 

Stands but to tall on tlniso that duro 

Ti*rn|il (111 l.Ht furv uf oxitemt 

So faroti tlu* tjj ..tiion;* fb' t'lnaj'ril IphuiiU, 

Ib'jK'is tlu‘ir forii*. and wounds n lorn Un vsouuiK , 
Uni \itiijV !)ih Ktilfe ; al last bo bltxKl, 

And sUiiiitf th<* c}ir}i»tvi witb a {/tnide (lotKl 

DisTiVNC k a Di.kr wii.i HI N —jMaiiy vears 
.since, a stag was liiiiiti d iioiii \\ hiittield 
I^iik, in the county of Westiiioiel/ind, until, 
by latigue and aceiilent. the vvliole pack v\ .is 
thrown out except two fox-houiuis hied hy 
Loid Tluinet, who continued the chase duiing 
the greatest jiart ot the day. The stag re¬ 
turned to the park whence he lia/1 been driven, 
and, as his last etihrt, leaya'd the wall, and 
died as soon as he had accomplisheil it. One 
of the hounds run to the wall, but being 
unable to get over it, laid down, and almost 
instantly exyured ; the other hound was found 
deml about half a mile from the yiatk. '] bo 
length of the chase is imceit.un ; but, as 
tliev wen* seen .it Itedkirk, near Annan. Scot- 
Iiinil, distant by the post ro.id forty-six miles, 
it IS coiijci lured that the ciiciiilouH course 
they took could not ninkc the distance tun 
h's, (hill iiw h niuyiii m.U Utliia! 
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lilx-nd rnforfiii/ii!ini<s.’' In those lew places where ihe nninial is jieifei tly wild, 
(lie aniiisciiieiit, as was said aliove, is superior. 'Pile hrst Kreat care oi tin- 
Imiilcr, wlieii he leads out liis hoiirid< to the iiiouiitaiii side, where the deer arc 
f^eiii'ially known (o harlronr, is (o inakeclioice of a proper stag to pursue. His 
ambition is to uiiharboiir the larg<-st and the boldest ol'tlie wdiole herd ; and for 
this purpose he examines the track, il'tliere be any, which if he iiiuls hmg and 
large, lie coiicliides, thal it iiiiisl have bi longed to a stag, and not a hind, tiie 
print of whose foot is lounder. Tlio.se marks also which he leaves on trees, bv 
tlie rubbing of his horns, show his size, and point him out as the proper ohject 
of pursuit. Now to seek out a slag in his haunt, it is to be observed, that he 
changes his rnaiiner of feeding tvery month. From the conclusion of rutliiig 
(line, which is November, he feeds in heaths and broorny places. In Deeeiiibei 
they herd together, and withdraw into the strength of the forests, to shelter 


* Toe Gkevt Hiintinos oe Oi.o — Ml 
reinli'rs of liordor iiiinstiel-y renicniher the 
L.uliicl — 

litwl prosper louj; nil' uttiilt* kiiijj, 

(Mil hv<‘s tiliil vilVtb ■> •ill . 

A vtotiil hoTHiTi^ ontf IhiT»’ lUtl, 

1 Ji n)t'\ > ('haNf 

It IS one of the most popular poeiiib in out 
l.iiupMge. 

'1 lii-union of the chase and war, was a 
iiatui.il ,1111.010', lot lonong't a rude ptoplL- 
personal prowess in the mie. was lln pi.ditj 
w'huli most comiii.inded s'K.t ■ (he 
oilier 

(f.islori de Fo)\, ociasionally oiu of tlie 
most Inuinpinint, hec.uise line ot the most 
nocl, treaclieriiUs, and .illoc' lhi i .itKJinin.ihle 
heioes oi the days ol cluvttiij. was the mighti¬ 
est hiintei ot Ills day. lie is saul to have 
kept sixteen liundied hounds, and hewiote 
a hook on hniiling. 

I'he Seo'Iish kings used to shoot the let r 
lioui an elevateil si'at .is the p.uks weu' om- 
veii ln'fore tliem, a piacliee deiniiinhiig as 
niucli eiiteipnse, nnil altogether as ralunial, 
ns what, in the teims of modem spoitmg, ih 
called the l\niiaiit ni his History 

of Scotland has desci died a scene of more 
danger; he has tiaiislated a passage fioiu an 
old author, which ille,.irales iii a giaphic 
way, the nncieiit inwles of huatuig;—“ One 
of the walks ivtaiiis (lie name of the King's 
srai, liaving been the place where the Scot¬ 
tish nionarths phiced tliemselves in oidei to 
diiect their shafts with udv.intage at the Hj- 
ing deei, diiven tliut way lor their amose- 
ineiit A chase of this kind h.iil very' iieaily 
pieveuted the future miseiies of the iinha|ipy 
Mary Stuart. The story is told hy 'VVilliam 
Hiirclay; it gives a lively pictine ot the 
anneiit inutiiier of liuiiling 

“ la the year IfiOd, the Earl of Athol, a 
prince of the hioial royal, hud, with iiiocli 
trouble and v.ist expense, a hnntiiig ni.itih 
foi the eiiteitiiiniiient ot our liiosl iliustiion, 
and giacioiis queen Out people c.illed this 
a loy.d hunting. 1 was then a young o an 
and jne'-eiit on th.it otcasion. Two thoiis.uid 
IIighlainUrs. 01 wild Srotili, .is vou i all ita in 


here, were einjiloyed to drive to the linnting- 
groimd all the deer fiom the woials and hills 
of Athol, Uarlenoch, Marr, Murray, and the 
counties about. As these Highlanders use 
a light dress, and are very swift of foot, they 
went mi and down so iiimbly, that, ui less 
than two iiuinlhs' time, (hey liroiight together 
two thousand led dcei, besides mes and fal¬ 
low deer. The queen, the great men, and .i 
Tiiiiiiher of otheis, were in a glen when all 
these deer were hiougtit hetore them Re¬ 
lieve me, the whole body moved foiw'ard in 
sunuthii’g like l attle oidei The sight sic) 
stiikes me, and ever will stnke me, foi tiny 
had a le.ith-r whom tint tollowu! close whei- 
evei he moved 'i'his le.idtr was a very fine 
slag with a vciy high liead. This .sight lie- 
lighlod the queen vciy nnicli, hut she soon 
liad cause fot ft .ii ; iijun the e.irl’s—, who 
had been accustomed tiom liis early d.iys (ti 
such sights,',—addiessuig her thus ; ‘ Do \oii 
( hserve that st.ig wlio is ficemost of ihe 
herd ’’ there is dangei from that stag ; for if 
cither fear or lage shofild force liiin liom the 
iidge of tliat hill, let every one l. ok to hiin- 
selt, foi none ot us will he out of the way of 
harm; for the rest will follow this one, and. 
having thrown us under fcKit, they will cqten 
a passage to this hill Iw'hind us ’ \Vh.it liap- 
jamed a moment after confirmed thisopimoii ; 
for the queen ordered one of the best dog.s to 
hc‘ let loose on one of the deer: (his ttiedog 
pursues; the leading stag was flighted; he 
Hies hy the same way he had come there; 
the rest rush after him, and breakout where 
tlie thickest Iwidy of Higliliiiideis aie ; they 
had nothing for it but to throw themselves 
flat oij the heath, and ,ilIow the deer to jiass 
over them. It was told the queen that seve¬ 
ral of the Highlanders h.id been wounded, 
and that two oi three had been killed out- 
iiglit; and the whole body had got ofi‘, had 
not the Ilighlaiideis, by tbeiv skill in hunting, 
t.illen upon a stiatagcnn to cut oil the rear 
lioin the mam body. It w.is of those Ih.it 
li.id lu'.'ti sejiaiiited that the ipieen's dogs mid 
those t)( the i'obi'.ity m.ide slaugh.ter. 'riiere 
weic Killed tb.it d.iy tliiee bundled .mil'ivty 
I'ei I w ith five woKes. and some ices ' 
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llipmnelves from ttie severer weather, feedlnj; oti holm, elder trees, and bram¬ 
bles. '^Phe three following months they leave herding, but keep four or five in 
a company, and venture out to the corners of the iorest, where they feed on 
winter pasture, sometimes making their incursions into the neighbouring corn 
fields, to feed upon the tender shoots, just as they peep above ground. In April 
and May they rest in thickets and shady places, and seldom venture fortli, 
unless roused by approaching danger- In September and October their annual 
ardour returns; and then they leave the thicltets, boldly facing every danger, 
without any certain place for food or harbour. When, by a knovi ledge of 
these circumstances, the hunter has found out the residence, and tlie quality of 
his game, his next care is to uncouple and cast off his hounds, in the pursuit: 
these no sooner perceive the timorous animal that flies before them, but they 
altogether open in full cry, pursuing rather by the scent than the view, encou¬ 
raging each other to continue the chase, anti tracing the fl\iog anitnal with the 
most amaziing sagacity. 'Phe hunters also are not less ardent in their speed oif 
horseback, cheering up the dogs, and directing them where to pursue. On (he 
other hand, the stag, when nnharbourt'd, flics at lir.st with the swiftnes.s of the 
wind, leaving his pursuers several miles in the rear: and at length liaMiig 
gained his former eoverts, and no longer hearing the cries of the dogs and men 
that he had just left behind, he stops, gaz-es round him, and seems to recover Ins 
natural tranquillity. But this calm is of short duration, for his inveterate pursuers 
slowly and .securely trace him along, and he once more hears the approaching 
destruction from behind. He again, therefore, renews lus efforts to e.scape, and 
again leaves Ins pursuers at almost the former distance; hut this sei'ond effort 
makes him more feeble than before, and when they come up a second time, he 
is unable to outstrip them with equal velocity. The poor animal now, therefore, 
is obliged to have recourse to all his little arts of escape, which sonietiines, 
though but seldom avail him. In proportion as his strength fails him, tlu' ardour 
of his pursuers is inflamed ; he tracks more heavily on the ground, and this in¬ 
creasing the strength of the scent, redoubles the cries of the hounds, and en- 
forees their .«peed. It is then that the stag seeks for rehige among the herd, 
and tries every artifice to put ofl snme other head for his own. Sometimes he 
will send forth some little deer in his stead, in the mean lime lying close himself, 
that the hounds may overshoot him. He will break into one thicket after ano¬ 
ther to find deer, rousing them, gathering them together, and endeavouring to 
put them upon tiie«tracks he has made. His old compauion.s, however, witli a 
true spirit of ingratitude, now ail forsake and shun him with the most watchful 
industry, leaving the unhappy creature to take his fate by himself. Thus aban¬ 
doned of his fellows, he again tries other arts, by ilouhling and crossing in .some 
hard beaten highway, where the scent is least perceivable. He now also runs 
against the wind, not only to cool himself, hut the better to hear the voice, anil 
judge of the distance of his implacable pursuers. It is now easily perceivable 
how sorely be is pressed, by his manner of running, w'hich from the hounding 
easy pace with which he began, is converted into a stiff and short manner of 
going; his mouth also is black and dry, without foam on it; his tongue hangs 
out; and the tears, as some say, are seen startinnj; from his eyes. His last refuge, 
when every other method of safety has failed him, is to take the water, and to 
attempt an escape by crossing whatever lake or river he happens to approach. 
\V^hile swimming, he takes all possible care to keep in the middle of the stream, 
lest, by touching the bough of a tree, or the herbage on the hanks, he may give 
scent to the liotiiids. He is also ever found to swim apiiristthe stream ; whence 
the huntsman have made, it into a kind of proverb. That he that would hiachace 
find, iiiugt up with the liver and down with the wind. On thia occasion too he 
w'ill efteu cover himself under water, so a.s to show nothing but the lip of his 
nose. Every resource, and every art being at length exhausted, the poor creatine 
tries the last remains of his strength, by boldly opposing those enemies he can¬ 
not escape; he, therefore, faces the dogs and men, threatens with his horns, 
guards himself on every side, and for some time stands at bay. In (his manner, 
quite desperale, tie furiously aims at the first dog or man (hat a|)|)roaches; urnl 
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it often happens that he does not die niirevenged.'*^ At that time, the more pru¬ 
dent, both of the dogs and men, seem willing to avoid him; but the whole pack 
quickly coming up, lie is soon surrounded and brought down, and the huntsman 
winds a treble rnort, as it is called, with his horn. 

Such is the manner of fiursiiing this animal in England ; but every country 
has a peculiar method of its own, adapted either to the nature of the climate, or 
the face of the soil. 'I he ancient manner was very different from that practised 
at present; they used their dogs oiilv to hud out tlie game, but not to rouse it. 
Ilenc.e they were not curious as to tiie music of tlieir hounds, or tlie composition 
of their pack ; the doe that opened before he had discovered his game, was 
held III no cslimation. It was Uudr usual manner silently to hud out the anunal’s 
retreat, and surround it with nets and engines, then to drive him up with all 
their cries, and thus force him into the toils which they had ^)reviously 
prepared. 

There are very few 
varieties in the red deer 
of this country; siiid 
they are mostly found 
of the same sise and 
colour. But it is other¬ 
wise ill different parts 
of the world, where they 
are seen to differ in form, 
in size, in horns and in 
colonr.f 

Although there are 
but few individuals of 
the deer kind, yet the 
race seems dilTused over 
all parts of the earth. 
The new continent of 
Mmiijii. America, in which nei¬ 

ther tlie sheep, tlie goat, 

nor the gazelle, has been originally bred, nevertheless produces stags, and 
other animals of the deer kind, in aullicient plentj'. The Mexicans have a 
breed of white stags in tlieir parks, which they cull stags royul,(g) The stags 
of (aiiiada differ from ours in nothing except the size of the horns, which in 



* A wound from a stag’s horn was deemed 
poisuuou.'t l>y our aiicesturs, as the old rhyme 
testifies— 

If lliou 1(0 hull ivitli It bungs tlu-c to tliy 
bit>r. 

But biiilwi’s haijd will boor's liuit IiimI, tliureof 
thou uefilkt not four. 

f Phksent State ok Iti.u Dkuk in 
(iiiKAT BttiTAiN —The quantity of deei in 
Gu-at Britain has, of course, diminished with 
progiess of agitcuUural improvemeut. During 
the hist ceiituiy numerous forests were in¬ 
closed 111 England, which were forineily filled 
with red and Mow-deer,and roe-bucks; which, 
existing in on almost wild state, tempted those 
who lived within their range to a constant 
life of depredation. What the deer stealers 
of the old limes were, are the poacheis now; 
and the temptation m eithei case, piesents a 
fearful eausu of ciime ami imseiy. There 
can be little doubt, that at one period of its 
histoiy, probably when the surface, which is 


now morass or peat bog, or cleared aud undei 
tillage, was covered with forest, deer weie 
abundant m must parts of Scotland Theie 
were then jirobahly a variety which is now 
extinct, foi, m some of the bogs, horns are 
found of a larger dimension tlian any that 
are to lie seen upon the inesent fkllow-deer, 
or the red deer of the mountains. The red 
deer are now tar fioin numerous, and aie 
seldom, if ever, seen on the Giamjiians. This 
has, no doubt, aiiseu fioiii the grai.ng of 
sheep and cattle, by which the seclusion 
the red deer am so fond of has been broken 
in upon, both in the mountains and in 
the valleys. As the more lucrative occu¬ 
pation of the soil extends into the remotei 
districts, the race must further aud fur¬ 
ther decrease; nor is the period at which 
they will lie wholly extinct, in all proba¬ 
bility, very distant. Red deei are yet found 
ill Mar Feiest and Glenartnoy ; and iheie .ire 
still a cousideiablc number lu Ross-slure, 


Q;) BufToii, vol. xii. p, 35 . 
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lliom is ^rpafcr; and (he direction of the anllt-rs, wliirli rail.or turn hack, 
than project forward, as in those of Europe. I'he same diflerenco of size that 
olitains amonjif ruir sfa^s, is also to be seen in that cfinn(r\ ; and, as we are in- 
tormed by liujsch, tlie Auicricans ha\e bronsht (hem into the same state of 
domestic tameness that we have our sheep, floats, or black rattle. send 

them forth in the day-time to feed in the forests ; and at iii<iht tliey return home 
with the herdsmen who guard them. The inhabitants have no other milk but 
what the hind produces; and use no other cheese but what is made from thence. 
In this manner we find, that an animal which seems made only for man's 
amusement, may be easily brought to supply his necessities. Nature lias majiy 
stores of happiness and plenty in reserve, which only want (h(“ ec.ll of imluslr) 
to be produced, and now remain as candidates for human approbaboti. 


thoiif'h the extensive and judicious imjiitTVc- 
ments, which have reci'iitly heeu effected 
under the Duke of Siitiu'il.iiid. have (ended 
to llieir diininutiou. Now, uiilevs l)y a ]>i i- 
Bon whom long observation lias reiidiied 
fiimili.ir with their haunts, the contitiy may 
he traveised without seeing even one. Kiom 
their fleetness and the n.ifuro of the gioiiiid 
on which they aie found, hoises and hounds 
are of no use in the direct chase of them, as 
the steed wouhl he reijuired to le.ij) jiiecipti es 
of fifty feet, inslead oi five-l),iiied gales ; and 
the dogs would he coiist.mtly tinnlding into 
gullies iind ravines, which aie cle.ued hy the 
•leer at cue hound. 'J'liey (Miiiiol he tliiiin 
“ with houiiil mid hoiii,” as u.is the c.isi’ in 
the days of the “h.nons hold." jieillier can 
they he collected and heuiiiied n,, aflei (he 
somewhat snnil.u ni.uinei in wloili tiie 
Highland duets coiidiicted then sjioits, as 
unoted in a foinier note. Still fheie ;ue a 
lew jilaees wlieie a ])erson vim has heeii 
hahitii.ited to the occiijiation, and who dois 
not fear to gioinid hnnsell in a nioiass, and 
will siihimt to the ctlier jihsisim.^ of “stalk¬ 
ing," may occ.isioiially timl a loe. The 
most certain time is when llie s(,it. of il.e 
weathi'r is such as to (oice llie lieids to the 
well-heads, where tlu-re is hnediwood lusii (o 
cover the marksman 

The largest forest set ajiart foi leil deei 
which exists in Scotland, is the (oust of 
Athol, wheie a hnndied tlmnsainl Isnghsh 
acres are given up to them; and ninni thm 
large track, lu-itiiei man, woman, child, noi 
oxen, are allowed to trespass, with the excep¬ 
tion of those jiarties who are permitted to 
jiaitake ol the mysteries of deerstalking. 
The sportsmen, seldom more th.ni two in 
e.K h party, set iorth accunipaiiu'd hy a keeper 
V’ho acts as geneia!; and they me followed 
hy two (.r tlnee Ilighlanders, caiiMiig spare 
iiHes, lui'l loading tht“ deer-hoimds Thi> 
JKirty is pucedid hy the keepei, who is 
alifuit twenty oi thiity yards in iiflv.iiice, 
attentively examining tlie lace ol eveiv lull 
with ins telescope, to discovei the do. i lliat 
may he gi.izing upon it Llpuii .kteclmg a 
heu) a connsel of war is held, and tlie plan 
of operations ihtoiinined upon 

It IS neiessaiy to pioceid with much cau¬ 


tion, as, indeiieinhint of the stiong sinise of 
smelling, seeing, and heming, wliuh these 
anim.ils ate cndind with, theie is always one 
oi the held stationed ,is sentinel It freijoentlv 
li.ipi'eiis tliat ,i ciieiiil oi some miles is re- 
(piiied to he made to got neiii them ninletec- 
ted. Il.uing aimed .is near as possilde, the 
sportsmen, still coiiec'alod, tile, and oontuiue 
filing and loading, as long as they nmain 
within pi.icticahle distance Dion n out ol a 
herd of fifteen have heen known to h.' k.llod 
hy one peisoii ; the accidental t ncumsl.ince 
of an echo the wind being lie.nd on one 
side and the thish seen on the nthei, so pn/- 
zled the d.'ei, that they stooil still, till the 
four l,ist g.itlieU'd coin.ig'e .iiid in iih' olf 
When woinidid, huge hounds, oi .i laced 
hetv.'eoii the gre\-liouiid and tin hlood-l'oimd, 
ar.‘ let loose upon the (lact .it tiioir hlood and 
they neii'i h.iveit till tliey liave hiougiit the 
anim.il to h,iv 

This IS, ol .ill Kiiiope.in sports, tho most 
notili' and inl.T.’stmg as .my j.eison who h.is 
tried and iiiith 1st.mds It wiii t.'stify, height¬ 
ened as it is hy tlie he.oiti and wildniss ..f 
tlie inonnt.iin sceiuay, (he pure .aid nil igoia 
ting eilect of the .01 tlie juetiin s.jui diess 
and appearance ol the 11 ij;lil,mdeis and the 
I ager inf.-rest (low t.ike m a piosuit, so pocn- 
li.ii to thou n.ilni- lulls, ,ual so coiigeiinil to 
their h.lints 
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I’HIC l'\\fjLOW-I)El'’l{.—No two aniiiiJtlH can l)p nutrc- iipurly alliecl than 
Ihi* sla^f and llic fallovv-decT. (,j,' j‘^ 

Alilvf .'ll I'nriu, alike in dwjiosiiinn, 
in tlie, .superb liirmture of llieir 
lie:id.s, in tlieir swilliies.i and tinn- 
dily ; and jet no two animals keep 
more dislinct, or avoid each other 
Hifli more ti\ed animosity. They 
are never seen to herd in the same 
pliire, tliey necer en^^ender toge¬ 
ther, or (ornia mixed breed; and 
even in (hose countries where the 
stag IS common, the buck .seems 
to be entirely a stranger. In 
short, (hey both form distinct fa¬ 
milies ; which, (hougli so seem- iaiii.M.i i-n. 

ingly near, are still remote; and 

although with the s.iiiie habiindcs. \ et retain an unalterable aversion. 

I'he lallow-deer, as thej are much smaller, so thej seem of a nature less robust, 
and less s.ivage than tho.se oi the stag kind. They are found but rarely vvihl 
in tin forests ; they are, in general, bred up in park.s, and kept for the pur- 
pose.s ol hunting, or of luxury, (heir llesh being prefered to that of any other 
animal. It need scarce be mentioned, that (he horns of the buck make its prin¬ 
cipal distinction, being broad and palrnati'd ; whereas those of the stag are in 
every pact round. In the one, (!u*\ are flatted and spread like the jialm of the 
band; in the other (hev glow like a tiee, every branch being of the shajie of 
the »tcm that hears it. I he fallow-deer also has the tail longer, and the ha;r 
lighter than the st.ig, m other respects, they pretty nearly resemble one 
anotht r. 

d he head of (he Imek, ns of all other animals of this kind, is shed every year, 
and takes the usual time for n pairiiig. 1 he onlv ditlerence between if and the 
stag IS, that this change' happens later in tlie Inn k ; and its rutting time, coiise- 
cpiently falls more into the winter. It is not found so tnrions at this season as 
the lormer ; nor does it so much t xlKOisf itself hv the violence ol its anloiir. It 
doe.s not (init its natinal pastnies in quest ol tlie fiinale, nor does it attack tlfber 
animals with mdiscrnmnate feioeity ; hovvevei, (lie males combat for the female 
among eai h other ; and it is not without many contests, that one buck is seen to 
become master of the whole laid 

It often happens also, tlmt a herd ol lallow-dec" is seen to divide into two 
jiartie.s, and engage each other with gieat ardour and obstinacy.(g) They both 
seem desirous ol g.uning some favourite spot of the park lor pasture, and of 
driving the vatupiished |)ar(y into the coarser and moie disagreeable parts. 
Lacli of ilu'se tactions ha.s its pailiciilar chief; namely, the two oldest and 

Tlie Wvi’KTi.—Tins is a sl.ig ot Noith It has no tail, but a tiieie Iiioatlish excie- 
Aiueiica. and reseinlilcs the conimon stag in seeiuv. 

iieailv all his jiroiioitunis, hut his sire is lar * Tin; Fvi i iwv-I)ia u, is smaller than the 
Mipeiior, l>cing at llu: sluiuliler tioiii tour I’eet stag: ot a hiowmsh bay coleiii , whitish be- 
I'oui, to tour teet eight inciies; the sui'eiumly iieath, on the insides ol the limbs, and he¬ 
ld’ liuik being chieHy in the m.igiutiule of ni'ath the tail. The horns which aie jk'cii- 
liody. liar to the male, aie very different fiom those 

of the st.ig ; they are not iiroperlj branched, 

In the nuuintainoiis paits of Ibrcania. hut are huiadei towards the upper part, and 
Russia, and Siberia, is hnind a Species of divi led into processes down the outside. A 
deer something larger than the loe-bnck smqde antler uses fiom the base of each, and 

The colour IS blown, with the oiUsides of the a simiiar one at some distance from the 
limbs, and under jiarts ot the tiody yellowish, find. 



(gj Ihillbii.vol XII. p .‘ 16 . 
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strongest of the herd. These lead on to the engagement; and the rest follow 
under their direction. These combats are singular enough, from the disposition 
and conduct which seems to regulate their mutual efforts. They attack with 
order, and support (he assault with courage ; they come to each other’s assist¬ 
ance, they retire, they rally, and never give up the victory upon a single defeat. 
I'he combat is renewed for several days together; until at length the most feeble 
side is obliged to give way, and is content to escape to the most disagreeable 
part of the park, where only they can find safety and protection. 

The fallow-deer is easily tamed, and feeds upon many things which the stag 
refuses. By this means it preserves its venison better; and even after rutting, 
it does not appear entirely exhausted. It continues almost in the same state 
through the whole year, althoujgh there are particular seasons when its flesh is 
chiefly in esteem. This animal also brow'zes closer than the stag; for which 
reason it is more, prejudicial among young trees, which it often strips too close 
for recovery. The young deer eat much &fer and more greedily than the old ; 
they seek the female at their second year, and, like the stag, are fond of variety. 
The doe goes with young above eight montiis, like the hind : and commonly 
brings forth one at a time : but they differ in this, that the buck conics to per¬ 
fection at three, and lives till sixteen ; whereas the stag docs not come to per¬ 
fection till seven, and lives till forty. 

The manner of hunting the buck U pretty much the same as that of stag hunt¬ 
ing, except that less skill is required in the latter. The bm k is more easily 
roused; it is siiflicientto judge by the view, and mark what grove or covert it 
enters, as it is not known to wander far from tliencc ;!ior, like the stag, to change 
his layer, or place of repose. When hard hunted, it lakes to some strong hold 
or covert with which it is acquainted, in the more gloomy parts of tlu; wood, or 
the steeps of the moiiiitam ; not like the stag, flying far liefore the hounds, nor 
crossing nor doubling, nor using any of the subtleties which (he stag is accus¬ 
tomed to. It will take the water when sorely pressed, but seldom a great river; 
nor can it swim so long, nor so swiftly as the former. In general, the strength, 
the cunning and the courage, of this animal, are inferior to those of the stag ; 
and, eonseqiicntly, it affords, neither so long, so various, nor so obstinate a 
chase: besides, being lighter, and not tracking so deeply, it leaves a less power¬ 
ful and lasting scent, and the dogs in the pursuit are more frequently at a 
fanlfi 

As the buck is a more delicate animal than the slag, so also is it subject to 
greater varietie8.(^'') We have in England two varieties of the fallow-deer, which 
are said to be of foreign origin, llie beautiful spotted kind, which is supposed to 


* Pecm.iak Phovision ov Natvhe.— 
The fallow-deer is known to bring forth from 
one to three at a time, and lives till alnnit 
twenty. When these animals dnnk, they 
plunge their noses, like some horses, very 
deep under water, and continue in that situa¬ 
tion for some time ; “ hut to obviate any in¬ 
conveniences,” says White, in his Natural 
History of Selborne, ” they can open two vents, 
one at the inner corner of each eye, which 
has a communication with the nose. Hero 
seems to be an extraordinary provision ui 
nature, worthy our attention; for it appears 
as if these creatures would not he suffocated, 
though botV’. their mouth and nostrils were 
stopped. This curious formation of the head 
may be of singular service to beasts of chase, 
by affording them free res])] ration; and no 
doubt these additional nostrils are tlirown 
open when (hey are hard run.” Pennant ob- 


seived something analogous to this in tho 
antelope. This animal has a long slit Isi- 
neath each eye, which can Woiiened and shut 
at pleasure. f)n holding an orange to one, 
the creature made the same use ot these 
orifices as of his nostrils; apjiljing them to 
the fruit, and seeiniug to smell it tliruugh 
them. 

We may remark on the above, the testi¬ 
mony ot Mr. Shaw, fifty years game-keeper 
and keeiH-r of the Karl of Derby's stags, at 
Kiiowsley-park, which goes to coiitrailict 
this. He niamtams that these slits have no 
conimiiiucatioii whatever with the nose, nor 
is it easy to ascertain for what purpose they 
are designed. W’hen the animal is imtated, 
they are ojieiied aiwl distendesl to tfie utmost; 
they are frequently fouinl to contain a mucous 
discharge, as if the defluxions from the eye* 
and head were thus carried off'.— Ku. 


) British Zoology. 
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liave hpeii brought from Hengnl; and the very deep brown sort, that are now 
HO common in several parts of this kingdom. These were introduced by king 
Jame.s the F’irst, from Norway : for having observed their hardiness, and that 
they could endure the winter, even in that severe dimate, without fodder, he 
brought over some of them into Scotland, and disposed of them among his 
chases.^ Since that time, they have multiplied in many parts of the British 
empire; and Plngland is now become more famous for its venison, than any 
other country in the world. Whatever pains the P'rench have taken to rival us 
in this particular, the flesh of their fallow-deer, of which they keep but a few, 
has neither the fatness nor the flavour of that fed upon English pasture. 

THE K()h:-BIJCK.—The roe buck 
IS the smallest of the deer kind known 
in our climate, and is now almost ex¬ 
tinct among ns, except in some parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland. It is 
genenilly about three feet long, and 
about two feet high. I'he horns are 
from eight to nine inches long, upright, 
round, and divided into only three 
branclie.s. The bodv is covered with 
very long hair, well adapted to the 
rigour of its mountamniis abode, d'he 
lower part of each hair is ash-colour; 
near the ends is a narrow bar of black, 
and the points are yellow. The hairs 
on the face are black, tipped wiili ash colour. 1'hc ears are long, their insides 
of a pale yellow, and covered with long hair.f The spaces bordering on the 
•ycH and mouth, are black. I'he chest, bellv and legs, and the inside of the 
thighs, are of a yellowish white; the rump is of a pure white, and the tail very 



* FAl.I.OW-DvElt IN S( OTT.ANl) AT PhK- 
shNT —Fallow-deer arc ahundaut lu ScotLuid 
m the present daj, not only in inclosed parks, 
hut at large, over the country. Thev arc 
found in many of the woodland plantafii'a ni 
Forfar and Peittishire ; which seems to indi- 
c.Tte, that a r*'.storation of the wotnls would 
lead to an increase of their numbers. Those 
that are found in the situations alluded to, 
have, no doubt, Ikhmi produced by imhviduuls 
which had escaperl from thcpaiks. In sum¬ 
mer they an» not often •'ecu ; but when the 
winter IS severe, they sometimes invade the 
cotVige g.irdens, in troops of six or eight 
together. 

In a state appmacliing that of nature they 
are most plentiful in the central jiait of the 
Grampians, from which it is probable that 
they may extend their mimliers into all those 
mountainous districts, where planting has 
lieen prefered to grazing. Tliey are most 
numennis on the southern part of the bleak, 
naked ridge of Miningly. The greater part 
of this ridge is the proja-rty of the Duke of 
Athol, although many d»*er are found on the 
IXike of Gordon’s lands, towards the east. 
The deer are seldom on the summits, but 
generally in the glens of the Tilt and Bruar. 
Those deer are often seen in herds of up- 
waids of a thousand ; and when in a tract 
where there is no human abode for twenty 
or thirty miles, a long line of bucks appear 


on a height with their branching horns re¬ 
lieved upon the clear mountain sky, the 
siglil IS very imposing. During the rutting 
Season, the deer are m the fastnesses of the 
glens. 

Ankc’dotk.—A game-keeper having shot 
a deer, hit hut did not kill him ; it fil'd into 
the heart of the forest, where the ganie-kee|H'r 
lost sight of him. Convmcetl that he had 
not missed Ins mark, and that the deer must 
sookier or later fall, he followetl his track, but 
he had to Inverse the forest for a long time 
before he saw anything of the deer. At 
length he heanl a distant groaning in the 
thicket; he quickened his pace, and disco- 
vemd the wounded animal at some distance, 
stretched upon the ground. lie was just 
about to fire u second time, when he saw two 
other deer run up to the wounderl one. Hi» 
curiosity lieing exciteil, he stopped to observe 
without being himself seen by them. A» 
soon as the woundeil deer saw his friends, 
he moaned in a louder and more impnssive 
voice. The two others began to lick his. 
wounds, and as long as they licked the 
wonudivl doer was silent, for it se'emed to 
afford lelief. Tlie game-keeper shot a second 
time, and hit it in the heart. 

f There a^'e two varieties of colour, one 
very rei., and the other yellowish brown gn'v; 
there is even a thud, neaily black, in liiuiover, 
hut all have a while disk ujion the buttocks, 
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•short. The make of this little onimal is very elegant; and i(.s swiftness equals 
its beauty. It dill'ers from the fallow-deer, in having round horns, and not 
Hatted like theirs. It diflers from the stag, in its smaller size, and the propor¬ 
tionable paucity of its antlers; and it differs from all of the goat kind, as it 
annually sheds its headland obtains a new'one, which none of that kind are 
ever seen to do. 

As the stag frequents the thickest forests, and the sides of the highest inoiin- 
taiiis, the roe-buck, with humbler ambition, courts the shady thicket and the 
rising slope. Although less in size and far inferior in strength to the stag, it is 
yet more beautiful, more active, and even more courageous. Its hair is always 
smooth, clean, and glossy; and it frequents only the driest places, and of the 
purest air. Though but a very little animal, as we have already observed, jet, 
when its young is attacked, it faces even the stag himself, and often comes oft' 
victorious, (ff) All its motions are elegant and easy ; it bounds without cd’ort, 
and continues the course with but little fatigue. It is also possessed of more 
cunning in avoiding the hunter, is more difficult to pursue, and, although its 
scent is much stronger than that of the stag, it is more frequently found to make 
good a retreat. It is not with the roe-biick, as with the stag, vaIki never offers to 
use art until bis strength is beginning to decline ; this more cunning animal, 
when it finds that its first efforts to escape are without .succc.ss, icfurns upon its 
former tract, again goes forward, and again returns, until by its ^.lrion.s 
windings it has entirely confounded the scent, and joined the last einanafioas to 
those of its former course. It then, by a bound, goes to one side, lie.s flat upon 
its belly, and permits the pack to pass by very near, witbont offering to .slir.'^ 

Hut the roe-buck differs not only from the stag in Biijierior cunning, but also 
in its natural appetites, its inclinations, and its-whole luibits of living. Instcail 
of herding together, these animals live in separate families ; the sire, the dam, 
and the young ones, a.ssociale together, and never admit a stranger info tlnar 
little community. All otheivs of the deer kind are incoii.staiit in their affection ; 
but the roe-l)uck never leaves its mate; and as tiny have been generally bred 
up together, from their first fawning, they conceive so strong an attachment, tlie 
male for the female, that they never after separate. 'I'heir rutting season con- 
tiinies but fifteen day.s—from the latter end of October to about the middle of 
November. They are not at that time, like the stag, overloaded with fat; they 
have not that strong odour which is perceived in <ill others of the deer kind; 
they have none of those furion.s exces-ses ; nothing, in short, that alters their 
state: they only drive away their fawns upon these occasions—the buck forcing 
them to retire, in order to make room for a succeeding jirogeny. However, 
when the copulating season is over, the fawns return to their does, and remain 
witfi them some lime longer; after whieh, they quit them entirely, in order to 
fiegin an independent family of their own. The female goes with young but 
five months and a half; which alone serves to distinguish this animal from all 
others of the deer kind, that continue pregnant more than eight. Jii this respect, 
she rather approaches more nearly to the goat kind; from vvhicli, however, this 
race is separated by the male's annual casting its horns. 

When the female is ready to bring forth, she seeks a retreat in the thickest 
part ol the woods, being not less apprehensive of the buck, from whom she then 

Evasion. —Some ycarH ago, a roe-buck, being pursued, it enwsed tlie river upon the 
after being hunted out of Scotland, thiougli ice with some difficulty; and being much 
Cumbeiland, and vauous jiaits of the North strained by its violent evcitions, was taken 
of England, at last took refuge in the woody alive. It was kept for some weeks m llie 
recesses boideiiiig upon the banks of the house, and was then again turned out; but 
Tyne, between I’rudboe (lastle and Wylam. all its cunning and activity were gone; it 
It was repeatedly seen and limited, but no seemed to have forgotten the places of its 
dogs weie equ.il to its .speed. It fiequeiitly founei letieat; and after miming lor some 
crossed the rivei ; and, eithei lu swii'tmss or fmie, it lay down in the middle of the brook, 
aititice, eluded all its piirsiii-is Ii h.ippened, wliere it was killed by tlie dogs, 
during the iigoui ol a seven, winter, that 

0 ,') Bullbn,''ol. Ml. p. /-Ii. 
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Hppara(os,tlian of (Wc 'wolf, the wild cat. and almost every ravenous animal of the 
htrest. She fjetn'rally produces two at a time, and three hut very rarely. In 
about ten or twelve days these arc able to follow tVieir dam, except in cases of 
warm pursuit, when their 8tn;n«th is tn>t equal to the fatigue. Epon such occa¬ 
sions, the tenderness of the dam is very extraorilinary : leaving them in the 
deepest thickets, she offers herself to the danger, flies before the hounds, and 
does all in iier power to lead them from the retreat where she has lodged her 
little ones. Such aninuds as are nearly upon her own level she boldly encoun¬ 
ters: attacks the stag, the wdd cat, and even the wolf, and while she has life 
continues lier efforts to protect her young. Yet all her endeavours are often 
vain ; about the month of May, which is her fawning time, there is a greater 
ilestriiction among those animals than at any other season of the year. Num¬ 
bers of the fawns are taken alive by tile peasants; numbers are found out, and 
worried hy the dogs ; and still more by the wolf, wlneh has always l>eeii their 
most inveterate enemy. Dy these conlinnal depredations upon this heantiliil 
i reatme, tin' roe buck is every day becoming scarcer; and tlie whole race in 
many countries is wholly woni out. 

riie fawns continue to follow tlie doer eight or nine months in all ; and upon 
separating, their horns begin to appear, .Miiqile and without antlers the iirsl 
year, as in those of the stag kind;(,ig) these they shed at (he latter end of 
autumn, and renew daring the winter; dilTeriug in this from the stag, who sheds 
them in spring, and renews them in summer. \\ hen the roe-hnek’s head is eom- 
pletely furnished, it rubs the horns again.st trees in the manner of (he stag, and 
thus strips (liem ol the rough i-kui and the l)lood-\e.ssels, wliieh no longer eoii- 
tiibute to their nourishment and growth. \\ hen these lall, and new ones begin 
to appear, the roe-lmck does not n tire as the slag to the eo\ eit of the wood, but 
euntimies its usual haunts, only keeping down it.s head to avoid striking ils 
horns against (he branches ol treiss, the pain ol whiih it .S('eni.s to feel with 
( Xipiisile .sensibility. The slag, who sheds Ins horns in summer, is obliged to 
seek a retreat Iroin the flies, that at that time gieatly iiieominode him ; but the 
roe-lmek, who slieds them in winter, is under no sneii nee<‘ssi(y ; and, conse- 
qnenlly, does not separate from its little family, but keeps with the lemale all tlic 
year roimd. (/,') 

As (lie growth of the roe-buck, and its arrival at iriaturlty. is much .speedier 
than that of the .stag, so its liic is proportion.d)l\ shorter. It schloiii is found to 
(‘Xlcnd above twelve or lilteen years, and il kejit tame it docs not live above 
six or seven It is an animal of a v ery delicate constitution, requiring vanetv of 
food, air, and exercise. It must be paired with a female, and kept m a park of 
at least a hundred acres. They may easily be subdued, but never lliorvinghlv 
I.lined. No aits can teach (hem to be famili.ir wilii tlie feeder, nimh less 
attached to him. Tlicy still preserve part of tlicir natural wiiilncss, and arc 
subjci t to (errors without a cause. I hey soiiu'timc.s, in atteinjiting to cs«a|»c, 
strike themselves with such force against the walls ol their inelosiire. (hat (hey 
break (heir limbs, and become utterly disabled, Whatixcr care i.s taken to 
tame them, they are never entirely to be relied on, as they have capricious fits 
of ilerecness, and sometimes strike at those (hey dislike with a degree of force 
(hat is very dangerous. 

'riie cry of (he roe-buck is neither .so loud nor so frequent as that of the stag. 
The young oiie.s have a particular mauner of calling to the <lam. which the 
hunters easily imitate, and often thus allure the lemale to her destruction. 
Upon some occasions, also, they become in a manner intoxicated with their 
food, which, during the spring, is said to ferment in their stomachs, and they 
are then very easily taktm. In summer they keep close muler covert of the 
forest, and sclduin venture out, except in violent heats, to drink at some river or 
fountain. In general, however, tliev are contented to slake their thirst with the 
dew that falls on (he gia.x.s and the leaves ol (ices, and seldom risk their safety 
to satisfy their appetite. They deliglit chiefly in liillv grounds, prefenng the 
tender branches and buds of trees to corn or other vegetables; and it is iiin- 
Butlbii, vol. xii. i< Htt. (g) Ibid. 
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versally allowed that the flesh of those between one and two years old is the 
greatest delicacy that is known. 

THE ELK.^—We have hitherto 
been describing minute animals in 
comparison of the elk ; the size of 
which^ from concurrent testimony, 
appears to be equal to that of the 
elephant itself. It is an animal 
rather of the buck than the stag 
kind, as its horns are flatted to¬ 
wards the top; but it is far be¬ 
yond both in stature, some of 
them being known to be above 
ten feet high. It is a native both 
of the old and new continent, 
being known in Europe under TiieUik. 

the name of the elk, and in Ame¬ 
rica by that of the moose-deer. It is sometimes taken in the German and 
Russian forests, although seldom appearing; but it is extremely common in 
North America, where the natives pursue, and track it in the snow.f 'I'he 

• According to BuiFon, the elk was un- one of the lakes, in onler to save a vi*r)' cir- 
known to the Greeks; and the word alee cuitous route along its bunks, and exi^ected 
first occurs in the writings of Julius Caesar, the creatures would, as usual, follow him 
and was probably adopted by him from the round; but unfortunately, at night they did 
Celtee. Its Celtic name is elcli; and Swedish, not arrive ; and as the howling of wolves 
wig. was heard in the quarter they weie, it is sup- 

T The Ki.k is a native of Europe, Ame- posed they were devoured by them, 
rica, and Asia as far as Japan. In summer Its Saoaciiy.— Utility. —M. D’Osbon- 
time, the elks frequent the margins of rivers ville had a mouse-deer in his possession, 
and lakes, getting into the water in order while in the East Indies. He procured it 
to avoid musquitoes. They are often killed when only ten or twelve days old, and ke|>t it 
by the Indians while they are crossing rivers, about two years without ever tying it up. Ho 
or swimming from the mainland to islands, even let it nin abroad, and sometimes nmiised 
When pursued in this situation, they are the himself with making it draw in the yard, or 
most inoffensive of all animals, never making carry little burdens. It always came when 
any resistance; and the young ones are so called ; and he found few signs of impa- 
simple, that in North America, Mr. Hearne tience, except when it was nut always allowed 
saw an Indian paddle his canoe up to one to remain near him. When he departeil 
of them, and taking it by the pole without from the island of Sumatra, he gave it to 
the least upjKisitiun; the poor, harmless ani- Mr. Law, of Lauceston, the governor-general, 
mol seeming at the same time as contented an intimate ftiend. This gentleman sent it 
as if swimming by the side of its dam, and to his country house, wbwe, being kept 
looking up in the faces of those who were alone, and chained, it became so furious us 
about to become its murderers, with the most not to be approached without danger. After 
fearless innocence. some months absence,” says M. D'Osbonvillu, 

Elks are the easiest to tame and domesti- “ I returned; it knew mu afar ofl'; and as I 
cate of any kind of deer. They will follow observed the efforts it made to get to me, I 
their keeper to any distance from home ; and ran to meet it; and never shall I foiget the 
at his call will return to him, without the impression which the caresses and tiaiisports 
least trouble, and without even attempting to of this faithful animal mode upon me. 
deviate from the path. An Indian, at the An attempt has been made at New Yoik 
factory in Hudson's Bay, had, in the year to render the elk useful in agriculture, which 
1777 ) two of them so tame, that when he was has been attended with success. Mr. Living- 
on his passage to Prince of Wales’ Fort, in a ton. President of the New York Society, had 
canoe, they always followed him along the two of these animals broken in harness, 
bank of the river; and at night, or any other Though they had only been twice bitted, and 
occasion, when he landed, they generally came were two years old, they appeared to bo 
and fondled on him in the same manner as equally docile with colts of tne same age. 
the most domestic animal would have done, They applieil their whole strength to the 
and never attemjited to stray fioin the tents, draught, and went on a steady pace. Tlieir 
He did not, however, possess these animals mouths appeared very tender, and some cure 
long; for he one day crossed a deep bay in was necessary to prevent them from being 
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accounts of this animal are extremely various ; some describing it as being no 
higher than a horse, and others above twelve feet high. 

As the stature of this creature makes its chief peculiarity, so it were to bn 
wished that we could come to some precision upon that head. If we were to 
judge of its size by the horns, which are sometimes fortuitiously dug up in many 
parts of IrelmuL we should not be much amiss in ascribing them to an animal 
at least ten feet nigh. One of these 1 have seen, wltich was ten feet nine inches 
from one tip to the other. 

The European elk grows to above seven or eight feet high. In the year 
1742, there was a female of this animal shown at Paris, which was caught in a 
forest of Red Russia, belonging to the Cham of Tartary. (^) It was tlien but 
young, and its height was even at that time six feet seven inches; but the 
describer observes, that it has since become much taller and thicker; so that 
we may suppose this female at least seven feet high. There have been no late 
opportnnities of seeing the male ; but by the rule of proportion, we may esti¬ 
mate his size at eight or nine feet at the least, which is about twice as high as 
an ordinary horse. ITie height, however, of the female, which was measured, 
was but six feet seven inches, Paris measure, or almost seven English feet high. 
It was ten feet from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the lad, and eight feet 
round the body. The hair was very long and coarse, like that of a wild boar ; 
the ears resembled those of a mule, and were a foot and a half long. The upper 
jaw was longer, by six inches, tliaii the lower; and, like other ruminating 
animals, it had no teeth—(cutting teeth 1 Bnppo.se the describer means). It had 
a large beard under tlie throat, like a goat; and in the middle of the fore¬ 
head, between the boms, there was a bone as large as an egg. Tlie nostrils 
were four inches lon{| on each side of the mouth. It made use of its fore feet 
a.s a defence against its enemies. Those who showed it asserted that it ran with 
astonishing swiftness ; that it swam also with equal expedition, and was very 
fond of tlie water. They gave it tliirty pounds of bread every day, beside hay, 
and it drank eight buckets of water. It was tame and familiar, and submissive 
enough to its keeper. 

This description differs in many circumstances from that which we have of 
the moose, or American elk, which the French call the original. Of these 
there are two kinds, tlie common light grey moose, which is not very large; 
and the black moose, winch grows to an enormous height. 

The grey moose-deer is about the size of a horse ; and although it has large 
buttocks, its tail is not above an inch long. As in all of this kind the upper lip 
is much longer than the under, it is said that they continue to go backward as 
they feed. Their nostrils are so large that a man may thrust his hand in a con 
siderable way ; and their horns are as long as those of a stag, but, as was ob¬ 
served, much broader. 

The black moose i.s an enormous animal. Josseyln, who is the first Engibh 
writer that mentions it, says, tliat it is a goodly creature, twelve feet high, with 
exceeding fair horns, that have broad palms, two fathoms from the top of one 
horn to another. He asst^^es us, that it is a creature, or rather a monster of 
superfluity, and many times bigger than an English ox. 

These animals delight in cold countries,^ feeding upon grass in summer, an 

injured by the bit. If upon trial it is found Sweden, says, “ Though it was an uncom- 
that elks can be rendered useful in harness, mon circumstance for elks to be seen in the 
it will be a considerable acquisition to Ame- vicinity of Lapp Cottage, they were rather 
lica. As their trot is very rapid, it is proba- abundant in the part of the country of which 
ble that, in light carriages, they would out- I am now speaking. Durii^the past sum- 
travel the horse. They are less delicate in met and autumn, indeed, Mattsson stated 
their food, becoming fat on bay only. They they had becsn unusually plentiful; and, as a 
are longhved, and moie productive than any proof of it, he said that at the first setting in 
tieasts of burden. of the winter, forty-seven of these animals, 

* A'iik Ki,k in Nurwax and Swbdsn. — as was seen by their tracks in the snow, had 
Mr. Lloyd, in his narrative of a residence in crossed the pathway leading from Ttyssild 
(g) Dictionnuire Raisonn^e des Animaux. An Nom, Elan. 

la 
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the bark of trees in winter. When the whole country is deeply covered with 
snow, the moose-deer herd together under the tall pine-trees, strip off the bark, 
and remain in that part of the (orest while it yields them subsistence. It is at 
that time that the natives prepare to hunt them, and particularly when the sun 
begins to melt the snow by day, which is froaen again at night; for then the 
ir.y crust which covers the surface of the snow is too weak to support ao great a 


to Hlvt'rum. which was in the vicinity of his 
rosidenct!, a distance of between twenty and 
thirty miles; and to have faced in a nortlierly 
direction for a line of country where they 
were in the habit of passing that inclement 
period of the year. 

These noble animals, the pride ot the 
Scandinavian wilds, were tonneriy found in 
many other parts of Eurojie, where the spe¬ 
cies is now altogether extinct. They were 
common to tlie forests of Qermany, as well as 
of Gaul. 

The elk was at one time numerous in 
most parts of Sweden and Norway; but 
owing to the increased population, and other 
causes, it is now only to be met with in parti¬ 
cular districts. In Scania, the most soiithein 
province of Sweden, where they once abound- 
eih there are now none to be found. “ The 
elk cannot endure,” says Nellsson, a Swedish 
naturalist, “ so cold a climate as the stag, the 
sixty-fourth degiee of latitude being the 
extreme limit at which he is met with in the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. The elk is some¬ 
times of ail enormous size ; though his lei)g*li 
he not proportionate, it is said, he not iintre- 
queiitly attains to the height of seven or 
eight, feet. Tins I can readily believe, as 
Mr Wise, the Swedish consul-general, had 
one in his jiossessiuti a few years ago, which, 
though only two yeais ot age, measured 
nearly miieteen hands, or iijiwards of .six leet 
at the shoulder. 1 once took the exact di¬ 
mensions ut a rather large male elk that I 
shot: hut, uiifortunatfly, 1 lost the ineasiiting- 
string out of my pocket. Though this ani¬ 
mal was not fully grown, it was thought he 
weighed near one thousand pounds. The 
male is very much larger than the female. 

The period of gestation with the elk is 
about nine months ; the female brings forth, 
about the middle of May, from one to three 
young ones ; it is seldom, however, that she 
has mure than two. At this period, the 
mother retires alone to the wildest recesses of 
the forest. After the lapse of two or three 
days, the fawns, which are of a light brown 
colour, have sutGcient strength to follow their 
dam everywhere. They keep with her uolil 
they are in their third year, when she leaves 
them to shift for themselves. The elk is a 
long-lived animal; he does not attain to his 
liiU growth until after his fourteenth year: 

least, so it is to be iiresumed. as up to that 
period his horns, which are of a flat form, 
are tonally provided with an additional 
hranen. He sheds his horns about the month 


of February in each year. The female elk 
has no home. 

By nature, the elk is timorous, and he 
usually flies at the sight of a man. In the 
rutting season, however, like other animals, 
he is said to be dangerous. His weapons 
are his horns and his hoofs: he strikes so 
forcibly with the latter, os to annihilate a 
wolf, or other large animal, at a single blow. 
It is said, that when the elk is incensed, the 
hair on his neck bristles up like the mane of 
a hon, which gives him a wild and frightful 
apjiearance. 

In the summer season, the elk usually re¬ 
sorts to morasses and low situations, tor he 
freipiently takes to the water in warm wea¬ 
ther; he is an admirable swimmer. In the 
winter, he retires to the more sheltered parts 
of the foiest, where willow, ash, &c. are to he 
found; as, from the small boughs of these 
trees, he obtains his sustenance during that 
inclement period of the year. 

The flesh of the elk is excellent, whether 
fresh or smoked. Mr. Nellsson says it re¬ 
sembles in taste that of the stag. The 
tongue and the nose are thought to !«> great 
delicacies in Scandinavia, as well as in Ame¬ 
rica. Gieat virtue was once (daced iii the 
hoof of the aiiiiiial, as j.armgs of it were Mip- 
posed to be a specific against the f.ilhog 
sickiies.s and otliei disuiders; this idle no¬ 
tion is exploded. The skin is convertible to 
many purposes, and is very valuable. Mi 
Greifl' says —“It is not long since that a 
regiment was clothed with buff waistcoats, 
in.ide fiom tlie hides of those animals, which 
were so thick, that a bail could scarcely 
penetrate them.” He adds further, that, 
“when maile into brei*che», a pair of them, 
among the peasantry of loriner days, went as 
a legacy for several generations.” The elk 
is ea.sily doifUslicatud. Formerly, these ani¬ 
mals were mode use of in Sweden, to draw 
sledges ; but owing, as it was said, to their 
speed frequently accelerating the escape of 
people who had been guilty of miinlers or 
other crimes, the use of them was jirohibited, 
under great penalties. 

The usual manner in which these animals 
are killed is something curious. With his 
well-trained dog in a long leash, the siiorts- 
man proceeds to those parts of the forest fre¬ 
quented by the elk: whilst traversing this, 
he halts occasionally, to give his dog the 
wind. This the intellq^mt animal seems 
perfectly to understand ; for, holding up Ins 
nose, he snuffs the jiasBitig breese. VVhen, 
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bulk, and only retards the animal’s motion. When the Indians, therefore, per¬ 
ceive a herd of these at n distance, they immediately prepare for their pursuit, 
which is not, as with ns, the sport of an hour, but is attended with toil, difficulty, 
and danger, (s') The timorous animal no sooner observes its enemies approach 
than it immediately endeavours to escape, but sinks at every step it takes. 
Still, however, it pursues its way through a thousand obstacles ; the snow, which 
is usually four feet deep, yields to its weight, and emharmsses its speed ; the 
sharp ice wounds its feet; and its lofty horn.s are entangled in the branches of 
ttie forest, as it passes along. ITie trees, however, are broken down with ease; 
and wherever the moose deer runs, it is perceived by the snapping off the 
branches of trees, as thick as a man’s thigh, with its horns. The citase lasts in 
this manner for the w'hole day ; and sometimes it has been known to continue 
for two, nay, three days together; for the pursuers are often not less excited bj 
famine than the pursued by fear. Their perf«everanr.e, however, generally suc¬ 
ceeds ; and the Indian who first comes near enough darts his lance, with 
unerring aim, which sticks in the poor animal, and at first increases its efforts to 
escape. In this manner the moose trots heavily on, (for that is its usual pace,) 
till its pursuers once more come up, and repeat their blow. Upon this, it again 
Kiimnions up Hiilficient vigour to get a head ; but at last, quite tired, and spent 
with loss id’ blood, it sinks, as the dcscriber expresses it, like a ruined building, 
and makes tlie earth shake beneath its fall.^ 

riiis animal, when killed, is a very valuable acquisition to the hunters. The 
(lesii is very well tasted, and said to be very nourishing. The hide is strong, 
and so thick, that it has been often knovin to turn a niusket-ball; however, it is 
soft and pliable, and, when tanned, the leather is extremely light, yet very 

f hi'refore, the dog hns got scCnt of the elk, the exquisite sense of smelling possessed hy 
vvhuli 1' have seen him do iroiii a long dis- these unmuils is then said to he, in home de¬ 
tain e, the sportsman allows him, though still gree, impaiied; and from heiug engaged lu 
in file leash, to draw ujton the aiunial, and their ainouis, they are the more easy ol ateess. 
follows after as quickly as he is able. Whe 

the dog has approached to within a short dis- • IIcntino the Ei.k ns Camdi.—T he 
t.'uipe of the elk, he evinces, by his anxiety, nietluMls of luiiitiiig the elk in Canada are 
th.it his gome IS nut far distuit. The man cuiions. The first and most simple is, before 
now proceeds with every deliberation and the lakes .md rivers are lio/en, imilfitudes of 
caution. That bis movements u).iy Ik‘ t lb 1 1- the n.itues assemble in tbeir canoes, with 
ed with the greatei silence, he generally ties which they fonn a vast crescent, each point 
his dog lo a tree, who is too well liained to touching the shore; whilst anothei party on 
give tongue in the absence of his master, and the shore suirounds an extensive tract. They 
alone reconnoitres the siirroundaig country, are attended by dogs, which are let louse, and 
Thus the man not unfreipiently succeeds in press towards the water with loud cries. The 
getting a view of the elk, either whilst lying animals, alarmed by the noise, fly before tlie 
down or feeding, and of slaughtering him liunters, and plunge into the lake, where 
with his nfle. Much more commonly, never- they are killed by the people in the canoes, 
thelesH, the elk, from his exquisite sense with lanci's and clubs. Another method iv- 
of smelling, takes the alarm, and goes of!' quires a greater degree of preparation and 
at the fop of his speed. It is not chrticult ' art: the hunters inclose a large space with 
• lo pursue the same elk for a day or tw’o sticks and branches of trees, fomiiiq^ two 
together, as owing to his holding priucijvally sides of a triangle. The bottom ojams into a 
lo the morasses and low gnnmd in the sum- second inclosure, which is fast on all sides; 
iner season, his track is in most places iier- at the opening are hung numbers of snares, 
ceptible. Hard blowing weather is the best made ol the slips of raw hides. They aaseni- 
for the purpose, as the noise made among hie as before in great troops; and with all 
the trees by the wind prevents the elk from kinds of hideous noises drive into the in- 
hearing. the approach of the hunter; the closurn not only moose, hut various other 
scent is then breast high, and the dog, in kinds of deer, with which the country 
consequence, is enabled to take a man in a abounds. Some, in forcing their way tlirough 
direct line up to the game. The nitting the narrow yiass, are caught in the snaws by 
season, which commences about the latter the nock or horns; whilst those who escape 
end of August, and continues throughout these meet their fate from the arrows of the 
September, is the best time to shoot the elk; hunters, directed at them from all quarters. 

(g) Phil. Trans, vol. ii. p. 436. 
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laatiog. '^The. fnr is a light grey in aome, and blackish in otliera j and, wiieii 
viewed through a microscope, appears spongy like a bulrush, and is smdier at 
the roots and points than m the middle; hr this reason it lies very flat and 
smooth, and though beaten or abused never so much^ it always returns to its 
former state. The horns also are not less useful, being applied to all the pur> 
poses for which hartshorn is benehcial. 

After all, this animal is but very indifierently and confusedly described by 
travellers, each mixing his account with something false or trivial—oflm mis¬ 
taking some other quadruped for the elk, and confounding its history. Hius, 
some have mistaken it for the rein-deer, which in evervthing but siae it greatly 
• resembles; some have supposed it to be the same with the Tapurette, {g) irom 
which it entirely differs; some have described it as the common red American 
stag, which scarcely differs from our own; and, lastly, some have confounded 
it with the bubalus, which is more properly a gazelle of Africa, (e) 

THE REIN-DEER.—Of all animals of the deer kind, the Rein-deer is the 
most extraordinary and the most useful. It is a native of the icy regions of the 
north; and though many 
attempts have been made 
to accustom it to a more 
southern climate, it shortly 
feels the influence of the 
change, and in a few 
months declines and dies. 

Nature seems to have fil¬ 
ed it entirely to answer the 
necessities of that hardy 
race of mankind that live 
near the pole. As these 
would find it impossible 
to subsist among their 
barren, snowv mountains ^ 
without its aid, so this ani- 
mal can live only there, ' 

where its assistance is 

most absolutely iieces- (Hom-Deer.) 

sary. From it alone the 

natives of Lapland and Greenland supply moat of their wants ; it ariswera tlie 
purposes of a horse, to convey them and their scanty furniture from one moun¬ 
tain to another; it answers the purposes of a cow, in giving milk; and it 
answers the purposes of the sheep, in furnishing them with a warm, though k 
homely kind of clothing. From this quadruped alone, therefore, they receive as 
many advantages as we derive from three of our most useful creatures ;—so that 
Providence does not leave these poor outcasts entirely destitute, but gives them 
a faithful domestic, more patient and serviceable than any other in nature. 

The rein-deer resembles tlie American elk in the fashion of its horns! It is 
not easy in words to describe these minute differences; nor will the reader 
perhaps, have a distinct idea of the similitude, when told that both have brow! 
antlers, very large, and hanging over their eyes, palmated towards the top, and 
bending forward, like a bow.* But here the similitude between these two 
animals ends; for, as the elk is much larger than the stag, so the rein-deer is 
much smaller. It is lower and stronger built than the slag; its legs are shorter 
and thicker, and its hoofs much broader than in that animal; its hair is much 

• Horns.- -In the dk the lionw are stem- tip to tip, two feet five} they weiirh nine 
less, or branched from the base; in the nnn- pounds. “ 

deer the horns are round, bent back, and It should seem, both from its situation and 
palmated at the extremities. In length they form, an excellent instrument to nnnove the 
are generally two feet eight inches, and from snow, under which (heir favmuite muss lies. 

(A’) Condarnine. (g) Daiipcr, Descriirtion de i’Afrique, p. I 7 . 


(Hoia-Deer.) 
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thicker and warmer; its horns much larger in proportion, and branching 
forward over its eyes; its ears are much larger ; its pace is rather a trot than a 
oounding, and this it can continue for a whole day; its hoofs are cloven and 
movable, so that it spreads them abroad as it goes, to prevent its sinking in 
the snow. When it proceeds on a journey, it lays its great horns on its back, 
while there are two branches which always hany over its forehead, and almost 
cover its face. One thing seems peculiar to this animal and the elk—which i.s, 
that as they move along, their hoofs are heard to crack with a pretty loud noise. 
This arises from their manner of treading; for as they rest upon their cloven 
hoof, it spreads on the ground, and the two divisions separate from each other ; 
but when they lift it, the divisions close again, and strike against each otlier with 
a crack. The lernale also of the rein-deer has bonis, as well as the mate,—by 
which the species is distinguished from ail other animals <yf the deer kind what¬ 


soever. 

When the rein-deer first shed their coat of hair, they are brown; but, in 

{ proportion as summer advances, their hair begins to grow whitish, until, at 
ast, they are nearly grey, {g) They are, however, always black about the eyes. 
'The neck has long hair hanging down, and coarser than upon any other part of 
the body. The feet, just at the insertion of the hoof, are surrounded with a 
ing of white. The hair in general stands so thick over the whole body, that if 
one should attempt to separate it, the skin will no where appear uncovered; 
whenever it falls also, it is not seen to drop from the root, as in other quadni- 

( leds, but seems broken short near the bottom ; so that the lower part of (he 
lair is seen growing, while the upper falls away. 

The rein-deer, as was said, is naturally an inhabitant of the countries border¬ 
ing on the arctic circle. In Lapland, this animal is converted to the utmost 
advantage; and some herdsmen of that country arc known to possess above a 
thousand in a single herd.'^ 

Lapland is divided into two districts, the mountainous and the woody. Tlie 
mountainous part of the country is at best barren and bleak, excessively cold, 
and uninhabitable during the winter; still, however, it is the must desirable 
part of this frightful region, and is most tliickly peopled during the summer. 
I'he natives generally reside on the declivity of the mountains, three or four 
cottages togenier, and lead a clieerftii and a social life. Upon the approach of 
winter, they are obliged to migrate into the plains below, each bringing down 
his whole nerd, which often anioiiuts to more than a thousand, and leading 
them where the pasture is in greatest plen^. The woody part of the country is 
much more desolate and hideous. The whole face of nature there presents a 
frightiul scene of trees without fruit, and plains without verdure. As far as die 


• Thk Rbin-Dbkr m Great Britain.— 
An attempt was made about seven years ago 
to introduce the rein-deer, upon an extensive 
scale, in the colder {larts of Kngland and 
Scotland. Many persons will reiuemlHjr Mr. 
Bullock's exhibition of rein-deer and a Lap- 
land family. Out of two hundred deer, which 
were brought by him from Norway, nearly 
every one died. Those that were turned out 
upon the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh, a 
situation which was peculiarly favourable, all 
died. A few appeared to do well in a park 
near Dublin. The Duke of Athol liad pre- 
viously placed a herd of rein-deer in the 
mountains of his estate, but the experiment 
did not succeed. The circiunstunce is not 
to bo attributud to the want of proper fixid, 


fur the rein-deer moss is found abundantly- 
in Scotland. It grows, too, in many parts of 
England, particularly on Bagshot Heath.— 
But the same ill success has attended the in¬ 
troduction of the larger species of deer, which 
belong to the new continent Several tine 
species of the Wapeti, an American deer, 
were turned out into Windsor Park a few 
years ago: none of them lived more than a 
year. 

Whether these trials have failed through 
a want of projrur attention to the peculiar 
habits of the animal, or that they n^uralty 
result from the tenacity with which the deer 
tribe ndheie to their original geographical 
position, as a law of nature, ia a question yet 
to be decided.— Ed. 


(g) For the greatest part of this description of the rein-deer, I am obliged to Mr. Hoff- 
berg, upon whose authority, being a native of Sweden, and an experience naturalist, wo 
may cuntideutially rely. 
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eye can reach, nothing is to be seen, even in tlie midst of summer, but fiarren 
tields, covered only with a moss, almost as white as snow ; no grass, no flowery 
landscapes, only here and there a pine-tree, which may have escaped the fre¬ 
quent conflagrations by which the natives burn down their forests. Rut what is 
very extraordinary, as the whole surface of the cotintrv is clothed in white, so, 
on the contrary, the forests seem to the last degree dark and gloomy. While 
one kind of moss makes the flelds look as if they were covered with snow, ano¬ 
ther kind blackens over all their trees, and even hides tlieir verdure. moss, 
however, which deforms the country, serves for its only support, as upon it alone 
the rein deer can subsist."^ The inhabitants, who during the summer, lived 
among the mountains, drive down their herds in winter, and people the plains 
and woods below. Such of the Laplanders as inhabit the woods and the plains 
all the year round, liv^ remote from each other, and having been used to soli¬ 
tude, are melancholy, ignorant and helpless. They are much poorer also than 
the mountaineers, for, while one of those is found to possess a thousand rein¬ 
deer at a time, none of these are ever known to rear the tenth part of that num¬ 
ber, The rein-deer miake the riches of this people ; and the cold, mountainy 
parts of the country agree best with its constitution. It is for this reason, there¬ 
fore, that tlie mountains of Lapland are prefered to the woods; and that many 
claim an exclusive right to the tops of hills covered in almost eternal snow. 

As soon as the summer begins to appear, the Laplander who had fed his 
rein-deer upon the lower grounds, during the winter, then drives them up to 
the mountains, and leaves tlie woody country, and l!u' low pasture, vvliich at 
that season are truly deplorable. The gnats, bred by the sun's heat, in the 
marshy bottoms, and (he weedy lakes, with which the country aboutids more 
than any other part of the world, are all upon the wing, and till the whole air, 
like clouds of dust in a dry windy day. The iiilialiitants, at that time, are obliged 
to daub their faces with pitch, mixed with milk, to sliield their skins from their 
depredations. All places are then so greatly inicsted, (hat the poor u!itivp.« can 
scarce Qiien their mouths without fear of sufl’oratiou; the iii.sects enter, Irom 
their numbers and minuteness, into the nostrils and the eyes, and do not leave 
the sufferer a moment at his ease. Rut they are chiefly enemies to the rein¬ 
deer . the horns of that animal being then in their fender state, ami possessed of 
extreme sensibility, a famished cloud ol' insects instantly settle upon them, and 
drive the poor animal almost to distraction. Jn flii.s extremity, thcr** are lint 
two remedies, to which (he quadruped, as well as its- master, are oliliged to 
have recourse. The one is, for both to take shelter near their cottage, when* a 
large fire of tree moss is prepared, winch tilling the whole place with .smoke, 
keeps off the gnat, and thus, by one inconvenience, expels a greater; the other 
is, to ascend to the highest summit of the mountains, where the air is too tbbi, 
and the weather too cold, for the'gnats to come. I'here the rein-deer are semi 
to continue the whole day, although without food, rather than to venture down 
into the lower parts, where they can have no defence against their unceasing 
persecutors. 

Resides the gnat, there is also a gadfly, (hat, rluriiig the summer season, is 
no less formidable to them. This insect is bred under their skins, where die 
egg has been deposited the preceding summer; and it is no sooner produced as 
a fly, than it again endeavours to deposit it.s eggs in some place similar to that 
from whence it came. Whenever, therefore, it appears flying over a lierd of 
rein-deer, it puts the whole body, how numerous soever, into motion ; they 
know their enemy, and do all they can, by tossing their horns, btid running 
among each other, to terrify or avoid it. All their endeavours, liowever, are 
too generally without eflect; the gadfly is seen to dejiosit its eggs, which 
burrowing under the skin, wound it in several places, and often bring on an 
incurable disorder. 

Jn the morning, therefore, as soon as the Lapland herdsman drives his deer 

* Food. —The rein-rleet feeds aUo on frogs, piirniiing the latter to such n great distance, 
snakes, and even on the mountain rat; often as not to be able to find its way home again. 
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to pasture, lus greatest care is to keep them from scaling the summits of the 
mountains where there is no food, but where they go merely to be at ease from 
the gnats and gadflies that are ever annoying them. At this time, there is a 
strong contest between the dogs and the deer; the one endeavouring to climb 
up against the side of the hill, and to gain those summits that are covered in 
eternal snows; the other, forcing them down, bv barking and threatening, and, 
in a manner, compelling them into the places where their food is in the greatest 
plenty. There the men and dogs confine them; guarding them with the utmost 
precaution tlje whole day, and driving them home at the proper seasons for 
milking. 

1’he female brings forth in the middle of May, and gives milk till about the 
middle of October. Every morning and evening, during the summer, the 
herdsman returns to the cottage with liis deej to he milked, where the women 
previously have kindled up a smoky fire, which effectually drives off the gnats, 
and keeps the rein-deer qni(“t while milking. The female fiirnishe.s about a 
l)mt, which, though thinner than that of the cow, i.s, neverthele-ss, sweeter and 
more nourishing. This done, the herdsman drives them hack to pa.sture; as he 
neither folds nor luiuse.s tliein, neither provides for their subsistence during the 
winter, nor improvc.s their pasture by cultivation. 

Upon the return <if the winter when the gnats and flies are no longer to be 
feared, the Laplander descends into the lower grounds; and, a.s there are but 
few to disiiutc the possession of that desolate country, he has an extensive 
range to feed them in. Their chief and almost their oim food at that time, is 
the white nio.ss already mentioned; which, from its being fed upon by this animal, 
obtains the name of tlie hrhrn ran^iferintts. This is of two kind.s; the woody 
lichen, wiiieh co\ers ahno.st all the desert parts of the country like snow ; the 
other is black, and covers the bnuuhe.s of the trees in very great quantities. 
However uiipleasing these may be to the spectator, the native esteems them as 
one of his choicest henefiLs, and the moft indulgent gift of nature. While his 
fields are clothed w'ilh moss, he envies neither the fertility nor the verdure of 
the more smilliern landscape; dre.ssed up warndj in his deer-skin clothes, WTitli 
shoes and gloves of the .same material, he drives liis herds along the de.sort; 
fearless and at ease, ignorant of any liiglier luxury than what their milk and 
.smoke-dried flesh afioril him. Hardeiu'd to tiie climate, he sleeps in the 
midst of ice; or awaking, dozes his lime with tobacco; vviiile his faithful 

dogs supply liw place, and keep the herd trom wandering. 'Phe deer, in the 
mean time, witli instinet adapted to the soil, pursue their food, though covered 
n the deepest snow. I’hey turn if up with their noses, like swine; and even 
though its surface be frozen and still, yet the hide is so hardened in that jiart, 
Uiut they easily uvereome the dillieulty. It sometimes, however, happens, 
though but rarely, that the winter euinmences witli rain, and a frost en.ming, 
covers the whole country with a glazed crust of ice. Then, indeed, both che 
rein-deer and the Laplander are undone; they have no provision.s laid up in 
case of accident, and the only resource is to cut down tiie large pine-trees, that 
are covered with moss, which luruishes but a scanty supfily; so that the great¬ 
est part of the herd is then seen to perisli, without a possibility ol assistance. Jt 
sometimes also happens, that even tins supply is wanting; lor the Laplander 
often burns down lus woods, in-order to improve and fertilize the soil which 
produces the moss, upon which he feeds his cattle. 

The rein-deer of this country are of two kinds, the vvihl and the tame, I lie 
wild are larger and stronger, but more nuschievous than tlie others. Tlieir 
breed, however, is prefered to that of the tame; and tlie female of the latter is 
often sent into the woods, from whence she returns home impregnated by one ol 
the wild kind. These are fitter for drawing the sledge, to which the Laplander 
accustoms them betimes, and yokes them to it by a strap, which goe| round the 
neck, and comes down between their legs. 'I'he sledge is extremely light, and 
shod at the bottom, with the skin of a young deer, the hair turned to slide on 
the frozen snow. The person who sits on this guides the animal w ith a cord. 
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fuHtened round the horns, and encourages it to proceed with his voice, and 
drives it with a goad.’^ 

In order to make these animals more obedient, and more generally service* 
able, they castrate them; which operation the Ijaplanders perform with their 
teeth; these become sooner fiit when taken from labour; and tiieyare found 
to be stronger in drawing the sledge. There is usually one male left entire ibr 
every six females; these are in rut from the feast of St. Matthew to about 
Michaelmas. At this time, their horns are thoroughly burnished, and their batr 
ties among each other are fierce and obsitnatt. The females do not begin to 
breed till they are two years old; and then they continue regularly breeding 
every year till they are superannuated. They go with young above eight 
months,and generally bring forth two at a time. The fondness of the dam for 
her young is very remarkable; it often happens that when they are separated 
from her, she will return from pasture, keep calling round the cottage for them, 
and will not desist until, dead or alive, they are brought and laid at her feet. 
They are at first of a light brown ; but they become darker with age ; and at 
last the old ones are of a brown almost approaching to blackness, young 
follow the dam for two or three years ; but they do not acquire their full growth 
until four. They are tlien broken in, and managed for drawing tlie sledge ; and 
they continue serviceable for four or five years longer. They never live above 
fifteen or sixteen years; and, when they arrive at the proper age, tlie Lap¬ 
lander generally kills them for the sake of their skins and their flesh, 'tliis be 
performs by striking them on the bark of the neck, with bis knife, into tlie 
spinal marrow; upon which they instantly fall, and he then cuts the arteries 
that lead to the heart, and lets the blood discharge itself into the cavity of the 
breast-t 


• Power op Scent.--" In proceeding 
along the extensive and endless lakes of 
Lapland, if the number of deer be great, a 
close and len^hened procession is invariably 
formed; each deer following the foremost 
sledge BO closely, that the head of the animal 
is generally in contact with the shoulders of 
the driver before. Should the guide alter 
his direction, nuiking a bend to the right 
or left, the whole of the deer in the rear will 
continue their course till they arrive at the 
spot where the turn was made. It thus fre¬ 
quently happens, that when the distance 
between the foremost and hindmost deer is 
^eat, on the guide making a bend, consi* 
derable saving might be obtained by cut¬ 
ting across. . This however it is scarcely 
jKihsible to do} for should the deer even bo 
pulled by main force out of its former course, 
it will immediately turn aside &um the new 
direction it is phu»sd in, and regain the old 
track in spite of all the dnver can do to pre¬ 
vent it. It is useless to contend with the 
animal ; and the time thus lost might leave 
the dnver at such a distance from the rest of 
the party as to render it a matter of extreme 
difficulty to overtake them. This unwilling* 
ness to separate from its companions, is one 
feature of the instinct given to this animal; 
and it is the very circumstance that, more 
than any <^er, insures the safety of the 
traveller. Sibould any accident separate him 
from the rest of his party, the deer be fa¬ 
tigued, or other circumstance throw him con¬ 


siderably in the rear, if he trust entirely to 
his deer, it will enable him to overtake the 
rest, though they should be some miles in 
advance, from the exquisite olfactory seiist' it 
possesses. The animal in this case, holding 
its head close to the snow, keeps frequently 
smelling, as a dog would do to scent the 
footsteps of its master, and is thus enabled to 
follow with certainty the track the other deer 
have gone. Were it nut for this prowrty of 
the animal, travelling across Laplaiid,w>uy 
not be a little hazardous, particularly in mose 
parts where the weather is the darkest, which 
is generally while crossing the mountains of 
Fiumark. It often happens that the party is 
unavoidably scattered, and the sound of the 
hells enables them to rejoin each other. The 
bells, however, should the weather be veiy 
thick and stormy, can only be heard a short 
distance off; and it is then by the sagacity 
of the deer alone, that the dmculty i» sur¬ 
mounted.”—C aPBU. BkOOXE’S “ WlKTER IN 
Laplj^u.” 

t mniTs OP THE Ram- Deb*.—>1 took a 
walk round the island with the dOgS, but 
saw nothing; I was also attended hj'my 
young deer, which is now perfectiy tame,— 
and I shall here make some remarks on ^ose 
animals. Notwithstanding rein-deer are very 
wild and fimorous, yet no creature is so soon 
or m effectually tamed if tidcen young. They 
not only grow very hdd, hot also diow groat 
affection ror such men und dogs os they tue a 
liking to, and have a great spite against 
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There is scarce any part of this animal that is not converted to its peculiar 
uses. As soon as it beipns to grow old, and some time before the rut, it is 


those who affiroat diesa. deer of mine 
lias had its fuU liberty ever since the fourth 
day after it was caught (except a few nights 
confinement in the crib, lest the dog should 
kill it when we were all asleep); but since 
thehit has conrinuaUy lain out. It is not in 
the least alarmed at any noise, not even at 
the refwrt of a gun fired close to it; but it is 
mu(di terrified if any dogs run alter or near 
it, and any ntnnii^ of the people instantly 
afi'rights it; but the moment all is quiet, it is 
so too. It will often go up to a dog, and 
ameU to him; it is well acquainted with all 
raine^fuid will lie down by the fire amongst 
them, 1 believe they scarce ever sleep, for 
as much as 1 have wotciied this, 1 never 
could observe that it was ever asleep, or kept 
its eyes closed more than two minutes at a 
time; and if I moved ever so little, it would 
start up. When 1 have Iain down on the 
bed, at a time when it was lying on the floor, 
it would start up every five or six minutes, 
and come to see that 1 was not gone; and 
having licked my face, or sucked my iiee- 
keichief a little, it would lie quietly down 
again. When at any time it lost me, it would 
run about, grunting somewhat like a hug, and 
never rest until it found me, wheu it would 
run up to me at full sjieed. Sometimes 
1 have diverted myself with stooping and nin- 
uiiig, both after and from it, wliich pleasetl 
it much ; and it would do the same, aud fnsk 
about in the same manner as 1 have seen the 
wild callus one among another: i have hkt 
wise observed, that whenever it is frightened, 
it erects its single (toil), which at all otiier 
times hangs down. 

It is a mistaken notion that they will not 
eat grass, or scfureely anything but white 
moss; for they will eat every kind of vege¬ 
table, which this country naturally produces. 
Keiu-deer do not seem to relish gioss much, 
yet I have seen loiue eat a little, aud it gene¬ 
rally preferod the coarsest kinds. I have 
often observed that, in the latter end of April, 
lutd in the month of May, the wild ones eat 
little else bjBsides dry gmss" and wild rye, 
which then appears through the snow. They 
a^ct great variety in their foucS while things 
aiU in a growing state;jprefcriug «he young¬ 
est and most juicy. Inis causes them to 
vaiy thgir food every month, aud also sev^al 
times in the some day, accoitling os it is 
moist or dry; noting now, what an ^haur 
ago they preferod to every thing else. ’The 
leaves of the dogbeny bush when young, and 
a tender plant which grows by the hill sides 
on moist ground, resembling ^oss lettuce, os 
also a succulent aquatic plant which grows 
in ponds, all these they devour most greedily. 
Thcie is a small pond near this house which 


is IVid of the latter, and this deer of mine has 
eaten it close dotra to the water. 1 think 
1 have seen the same kind of jilant in the 
Highlands of Scotlsuid, and is what they use 
in their beer instead of hops. They also 
delight to eat tlie young leaves of most sorts 
of trees and shrubs wtoch have not a resi¬ 
nous juice, particularly the willow; but I 
have known them eat the outer shoots of the 
black spruce in the winter time, though but 
sparingly. I most wonder that they are nut 
loud of vetches, which grow in abundance 
here. I have often tracked the wild ones 
through large beds of them, without observing 
that they cropped any; yet I have seen mine 
eat a few sometimes. This will eat a little of 
the crumb of soil bread, but will scarcely 
touch crust or biscuit. Pudding aud boiled 
potatoes it is very fund of, but will not eat 
the latter taw; it will also eat boiled meat. 

Th<*y are very sure footed^ for they will nin 
along the shore, over sharp, rough rocks, or 
smooth, round, loose stones, without ever 
stumbling or slipping; but on smooth ice 
they ctm with difficulty stand. They are 
•beautifully mode, are as straight limbed, and 
have nearly the same shape as the horse, only 
not so good. They walk, trot and gallop in 
the same manner, and no old hunter will take 
cither a flying or staiidiiig leap with more 
grace orjudginent than my young deer will 
now. Iney have great strength, and are 
nmiarkably active, which renders them very 
useful in a sledge. Tiiey go very wide behind, 
are fearless of their road, and will swim with 
most extraordinary swiftness, and to a pro¬ 
digious distance; 1 am certain they will 
swim more than five miles in an hour, and 
I verily believe six. The stags have a deal 
more courage than the hinds. VRicn they 
hear a noise, or if they see a man standing 
perfectly still, their curiosity will often tem^ 
them to make out the object; a curiosity 
which I have often known prove fatal to 
them; for ffiey will frequently gallop or trot 
down within sixty or a hundred yards, aud 
there stand and gaxe for the space of a 
minute or two. When pursued in the sum¬ 
mer time, they always make for the nearest 
water, in which no land animal has the least 
chance with them. If their enemy comes up 
with them, they defend themselves with their 
horns and hind feet, and are so strong and 
active, that a fait stroke with either, gene¬ 
rally proves fatal to wolf or dog, if the deer 
lie on old one. I have often eaten of venison, 
and in various eountriea, hut I think none 
equal to that of the reindeer, when in pro- 
■r season. — CauTwaiontT^s Jocrhai, in 

ABHAUUR. 
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killed, and the flesh dried in the wr. It is ahid somothnealwrdetted With smoke, 
and kid up for travelling provision, ^wheh the natives migrate from one part of 
the country to another. During the Winter, the rein-deer are alaagfatiWed as 
sheep -vrith us; and every four persons in the family are allowed due rein-deer 
for their week’s subsistence. In spring, they spare the herd as mtudi iw they 
can, and live upon fresh fish. In summer, the milk and cutd of the rein-deer 
makes their cluef provision; and, in autumn, they live wholly upon’^owJs, 
vrhich they kill ^tn a cross-Tiow, or catch in springes. Nor is this so seanly 
an allowance; since, at that time, the sea-fowls come in such abundance, that 
their ponds and springs are covered over. 

The milk, when netvly taken, is warmed in a cauldron, and thickened with 
rennet, and then the curd is pressed into cheeses, which are littk and well 
tasted- These are never found to breed mite,s as the cheeSe of other countries, 
probably because the mite fly is not to be found ill IjBpknd. '^Phe whey vrbich 
remains is warmed up again, and becomes of a consistence as if thickened with 
(he white of eggs. Upon this the Laplanders feed during the samra^i$akis 
pleasant and wml tasted, but not very nourishing. 

The skin^ is even a more valuable part of this animal than either oT the 

• Wapkti Deer —The wapeti aie very were parted, th^ eicpressed their distress hy 
extraordinary non-descript animals, of the a shrill, low shriek. The Upper Missouri, 
cervua or deer genus, but as large ns the whence these wapeti had been brought, is in 
horse, and nearly as gentle as the lainh; as the same latitude as England, but its wiutem 
they will caress their visiters, and receive are a little more rigorous, and its summers 
food from their hands. Four of these elegant somewhat warmer. 

anil interesting animals were brought into These animals, whose aluiriginal name is 
this country in 1817, and purchased by LoriU that of wapeti, are known to the settlers in 
James Murray at a large price. This noble-* North America by the name of tlie elk, and 
man has succeeded in extending the breed, are supposed to be of the same speciee as the 
and has now three genemtions of them at great antediluvian elk, whose enormous fotisil 
Datchet, near Windsor; nor has he lost a remains are frequently found in tliat corni- 
single one in breeding them. ^; and of which specimens may be fouud 

it is Kmarkable that the wapeti have in the British Museum, 
scarcely been mentioned by any Eurojioim The head of the wapeti resembles that of 
naturalist, and^ the history of them is conse- the common American dwr and of the 
quently very limited. They were first intro- horte ; but it is ]iointed, and is in its artinn 
duced into the United States at Baltimore, like the camel. The legs are admirably 
by a German naturalist, who was employed formed for strength arid activity, resembling 
some years in exploring the Upper Messouri, those of the race horse, particularly the 
where they are domesticated by the Indians, hinder legs. On the outside of each of these 
drawing their sledges at a rapid rate, and is a protuberance ewea-d with yellow hair, 
suindy them with the most delicious venison In this a gland is seated that secretes an 
as food. Tliey are naturally very timid ani- unctuous substance, which tlio animal ap- 
mols, and at the same time of such power plies to smooth and dress its coat; and when 
and activity when grown, that it is not pos- it is tluis dressed, it becomes imprvious to 
sible to take them out of tlie forest alive, rain or to water, even in swimming a river. 
The natives, therefore, catch them in nets The wapeti has an oblique slit Or ojiening 
when young, and rear them in their houses under each eye, of neatly an inch long, 
with great care and kindness : they then use which appears to be an auxiliary nostril. The 
them for carrying burdens: or drawing their animal has no voice like the horse or the ox, 
hkdges in winter liver the snow and ice. and his organ seems to be given him. 

In their native wilds, each male wapeti compensation, for with it ^ can 
has bis own peculiar fami^ or irateruity j noise or loud whistle* 
each family its own peculiar range of pas- Ihe wapeti have the cloven fool and ckw 
tnre; and their attachment to each other is the cwl like an ox; but they have ifee bridle 
so strong, that the hunters know, if they kill tusk Hke the horse. Tlie wapeti are about 
one of a lioniiy, they can easily get the re- twelve years old before they cbme to mafu 
mdincle|r, who can scarcely be forced from the rity, and they ore then about sixteen hands 
body oi then slam companion. high. Hieir htmis, which aro nearly five 

inose exhibited m London lost none of feet in length, weigh upwards of fifty ixmnds. 
Jieir natural attachment by lieing domesti- They livii tO a gmat age, so that the Indians, 

separati:d for a when speaking of an old man, say lie is as 
mo en bu by iorcc; and the instant they old as a wapeti, The food of tho wafieti, in 
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fbnner. Ff<nii that Ijaft of it wWHeh covered the head-and feet, they make their 
atrorut snoaMioei with the hair on the outeid<a Of the other parts thev com- 
TOse their ffarmeDts. which are extreinely warm, and which cover them all over. 
The hair of these also is on the outside; and they sometimes-line them within 
with the fur of the glutton, or some other warm fufred animal of that climate. 
These skins also serve them for beds. , 

In sbcwt, DO part of this animal is thrown away as useless. The blood is pre¬ 
served in small casks, to make sauce with the marrow in spring. The horns arc 
sold to be converted into glue. The sinews are dried, and divided so as to 
make the strongest kind of sowing thread, not unlike catgut. The longues^ 
which are considered as a great delicacy, are dried, and sold into the more 
southern provinces. The iutestioes themselves are washed like our tripe, and in 
high esteem among the natives. Thus tlie Laplander finds all his necessities 
amply supplied from tliis single animal; and he who has a large herd of these 
animals has no idea of higher luxury. 

Iki^ although the rein-deer be a very hardy and vigorous animal, it is not 
without its diseases. I have already mentioned the pain it feels from the gnat, 
and the apprehensions it is under from the gadfly. Its hide is often found 
))ieroed in a hundred places, like a sieve, from this insect, and not a few die in 
their third year, from this very cause. Their teats also are subject to cracking, 
so that blood comes instead of milk. They sometimes take a loathing for their 
food; and, instead of eating, stand still, and chew the cud. They are also 
troubled with a vertigo, like idie elk, and turn round often till they die. The 
Ijaplander judges of their state by the manner of their turning. If they tuni to 
riie right, he judges their disorder but slight; if they turn to the left, he deems 
it incurable. The rein-deer are also sirljject to ulcers near the hoof, which 
unqualifies them for travelling, or keeping with the herd. But the most fatal 
disorder of ail is that which the natives call the suddataka, which attacks this 
animal at-all seasons of the year, 'flie instant it is seized with this disease it 
begins to'breathe vi^ith greater diflicnlty, its eyes begin to stare,audits nostrils 
to expand. It acquires also an unusual degree of ferocity, and attacks ail it 
meets indiscriminately. Aitill, however, if continues to feed as if in health, but 
knot seen to chew the cud, and it lies down more frequently than before. In 
this manner it continues, every day cousuming and growing more Jean, till at 
last it dies from mere inanition : and not one of these that are attacked with 
thb disorder are ever found to recover, Notwithstanding, it is but very lately 
known in that part of the world; although, during the last ten or fifteen years, it 
has spoiled whole provinces of this necessary creature. It is contagious; and 
the moment the Laplander perceives any of his herd infected, he hastens to kill 
them immediately, before it spreads any farther. NV hen examined interitally, 
there is a frothy substance found in tlie brain, and round tiae lungs; the intes¬ 
tines are lax and flabby, and tbe spleen is diminished almost to nothing. The 
Laplander’s only cure in all these disorders, is to anoint the aminal’s back with 
tar; if this does not succeed, he considers the disease as beyond the power of 
art; and, with his natural phlegm, submits to the severities of fortune. 

Besides the internal maladies of this animal, there are some external enemies 
which it has to fear. The bears now and then make depredations upon the 
herd; but of all tlnfir persecutors, tlie creature called the glutton is the most 
dangerous and the most successful. The war between these is carried on not 
less in Lapland than in North America, where the rein-deer is called the 
oaribott, and the glutton the carcajou. Tins animal, which is not above the size 
of a badger, waits whole weeks together for its prey, hid in the branches of 
some spreading tree; and when the wild rein-deer posses underneath, it 

a domestic state, is the same os the horse; The wapeti « justly esteemed the pride of 
uiid they are, if properly managed, os tract- the American fon'4, and is tbe handsemest 
.ahlo. Those Uti*ly exhibited were tried in and most noble q-aadiuped yet discovered m 
h.iiin-ss, in the exhibition room, where they that cocutiy. 
tiicrt a tilbury admirably. 
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instentiy drops down upon it, fixing its teeth and claws into neck, just 
behind the horns, it is in vain that the wounded animal then flies for protec¬ 
tion, that it rustles among the branches of tlm forest, the glutton still holds its 
former jposition ; and although it often loses a part of its skin and flesh, which 
are rubbed ofi' against the tt^s, yet it stiU keeps fast, until its prey 4tops witli 
fatigue and loss of blood. The lias but one only method of escape, which 
is by Jumping into the water: that element its enemy cannot endure; for, as 
yve are toy, it qntto its bold immediately, and then thinks only of providiag Ibr 
its own proper security.’^ 


■ • The ah» Siis BBliD.—The 

movemtihts m ' the waad^j^hag lApluuder are 
determined by tluHie of ms deer. As camels 
consbtirte toe chief possession of an Arab, so 
do tlie rein-dew comprise all toe wealth of m 
Laplander. The number of deer belonging 
to a hen! is from three to five himdml; with 
these a Laplamler can do web, and live in 
foleraUe comfurt. He can make in summer 
a tolerable quantity of cheese, for the year's 
consumption; and during the winter season, 
can afford to kill deer enough to supply him 
and his family pretty amstantly with venison. 
With two hundred deer, a man, if hi.s family 
lie but small, can manage to get on. If he 
liave but one hundred, his subsistence is very 
precarious, iihould be have but fifty, he is 
no lunger iiule{ieudent, or able to ket‘[i a 
Htqiarate estabUshment, but generally joins 
his small herd with that of some ridier Lap¬ 
lander, being then considered more in the 
light of a menial, undertaking the laborious 
umce of attending the herd. With his stock, 
the Laplander wanders through the greatest 
vjuiety of wild and lieautiful sceneiy ; but ho 
is little sensible to the impressions which 
such regions produce upon the mind of an 
intelligent traveller. The rich summer scenes 
of Lapland are wonderfully enlivened by the 
presence of the wanderer and his heids. Voii 
linrk,acelebrate«l traveller, has well described 
the evening milking .time. “ It is a new 
and pleasing sfiectacle, to see in the evening 
the herd assembled round the encampment 
to Imj milked. On all toe hills around, every 
thing is in an instant, full of life and motion. 
The busy dugs are every where barking, and 
bring tlie mass nearer and nearer, and the 
rein-deer bound and nm, stand still, and 
bouml again, in an indescribable variety of 
movenienta.. When the feeding animal, 
frightened by the dog, raises his head, and 
displays aloft his lofty and proud antlers, what 
a beautiful and majestic sight! And when 
he courses over the ground, how fleet and 
light ate his speed and carriage 1 We never 
hoar the foot on the earth, and nothing Imt 
toe inceiHiant craskliug of tlie kuee^Juints, as 



if produced by a repetition of electric abcicks 
—■a singular noise ; and from the^ nrtmliet of 
rein-deer, by whOm if is produ<»d, it b heard 
at a great distance. When all the hmtotxm- 
abting of three or four hundred, at last 
reach tlie encampment, they stm^ 010, or 
repose themselves, or frisk abaut Ir, yvqilto' . 
deuce, play with their autlem withRtu^iORim, 
or in groups surround a patch of til 0 !l^. Ww* , 
sing. Wtoen the maidens run about with 
their milk vessels from deer to deer, the iNfet- 
vant throws a batk halter round toe anflen 
of the animal, and draws it towards thent.** 

DsBR-ugirriNo by LAHPwaHT.—-It b the 
habrt of deer to fireiiueut the creeks and viverw 
in toe night during the warm months, psHTtU 
culaily when the musquLtoes ore troitokisoau!^ 
j||nd to wade into the water and remaiu thera 
Tor some hours. The hunters, in order to 
pursue them thus, procure a canoe as tight as 
[lossible, but at the same time sumdently 
large to carry two men: a toinjplank of woiki, 
about a foot wide, and three twt and a half 
long. This is fixed in the prow of toe canoe, 
like a mast, and in its front is a littb shelf, 
ti{ion whidi a comtnon kntera, deprived of 
its door, with a lighted caudle, is placed. 

Having thus arranged matters, the huhters 
embark, and padrlle as noiselessly msd cau¬ 
tiously as possible along ahote. As noun as 
the canoe is within sight eff the deer, they 
commence guxiugat tJto light; and it seems 
to fascinate them so completely, that tbey 
]>ay no attention to any otlun object. Hut 
this fascinution regards only toeu amm of 
sight; their heating remains as acute as 
ever, and the most trivial uobe will sutoee to 
scare them. In cocking their pieces, there-f 
fore, toe hunters are Very cautiotM, avoiding 
all noise, and keeping tfie canoe so steenul m 
to have the light shining straight to the mm 
of the deer. * It b not nneommon to bo i&lR 
to approach within twenty, or even ten fMHNMb' 

So easy is this kind -of shouttnig, that aw ' 
old Ftseuchman of i\m'i*rak‘k Ouma U 
said to,have killed rfe many as seven dm « 
oneniglih—A hehicar Swoitvtsgi Mask. . 



InmcU tv/iuft atlMh Uui liait’ihetr. 
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QUADRUPEDS OF THE HOG KIND * 


ANfaiAiiB of the hog kind Heein to unite in t^mselves all those distinctions by 
which otheraare separaled.t Tliey 
resemble those of the horse kind 
ill the number of their teeth, which 
in all amount to forty-four, in the 
length of their head, and in having 
but a single atomoch. They resem¬ 
ble the cow kind in tlwir cloven 
hooffjtmd fhe position of their in- 
testh^; and they resemble tliose 
of Ae daw-footed kind in tlieir ap 
petite for flesh, in their not chew¬ 
ing the cud, and in their numerous (Sow.j 

progeny. Thus thi.s species serves 

to fill up tlxat chasm which is found between the carnivorous kinds and those 
tliat hve upon grass; being possessed of the ravcnoiis-appetjte of the one, and 
(lie inoifensive nature of the otln r. We may consider them, therefore, as of a 
iimldle nature, which we can retei neither to the rapacious nor the peaceful 
kinds, and yet partaking somewhat ol the nature of both. Like the rapacious 
kinds, tlmy are found to have .short intestines ; their liools also, though cloven 
to the sight, will, upon anatomical inspection, appear to be supplied with bones 
like beasts of i»rey ; and the number of tbeur teats also increase the similitude: 
on the otlier Inuid, in a natural state they live upon vegetables, and seldom seek 
alter animal food, except when urged by necessity. They offend no other ani¬ 
mal of tlie forest, at the same time that they are furnished with arras to terrify 
(he bravest. 

THE W11T> B()AK,+ which is fh’' ongmal of all the varieties we find in this 



^ The quadmptsls of thin kind have four 
front teeth in the upjierjuw, which coiiM-rge 
at their poiats; and generally six in the lower 
jaw, which project. The canine teeth, or 
tuaks, are two in each jaw; tltose in the 
ii|t(7er jaw short, those m the lower extending 
lieyouil jthe mouth. The snout is ])roniineiit, 
movable; and has the apjicaranco of having 
been abruptly cut ; the hoofs are cloven. 

f Bos, OR SwiKK.—This name has been 
extended by naturollsts from the aiiunal com* 
munbr so called, to all those which have 
general relation with it. Still these relations 
are not so dose as to prevent the diSerunt 
spoeies fiom forming very distinct aud cha- 
raekaiostic (noups whose organic mudifica* 
tiORii lum su&ciently imiKiTtatit. 

The doreesfie hog may serve to give a 
pretty exact idea of the other s^iecies oC> the 
genus. Their |iroportionts and gait are equally 
clumsy. Heaviness andlength of head, abort 
neck, limbs short aiul thm id proportion to 
this body, ore their principal ctdohal traits. 
Their usual pace is a tiot, they with the 
lu'iul downwards and the eyes dimeted for¬ 
wards. They delight in humid, marshy and 


muddy places, where they dig for toots and 
worms. They feed almost indiscnmiaately on 
aumial or \ egctahle substances; hut it may 
be considered th.d roots aud grains form their 
pnuci[ial nutriment. They are found in very 
large herds, iiud usually in UMfrvqiieut).d 
places. The voice of all the sja-cies resem¬ 
bles more or less that of our iluniestic hog. 
They are found in all parts of the globe, with 
the exception of New UuUaiid.—^GaiKeiTB 
m Ci’viKH. 

J The Wit.d Boxr. —Man, in a social 
state, was nut satisfied with having reduced 
to subjection animals which appeared uu- 
tauieable—the nias.sy qiid jiowerful ox, his 
drudge in agriculture, — searchiiq; through 
rocks and precipices for the mm and lh« 
goat, to form colonies aroimd him for ah 
abundant supply of nutrimeut and cVollung; 
witii having subdued, aud softened tlte car' 
niverous nature of the dog, and transfoTmed 
him into a guardian, a guide, a companion, 
and a fnmd ; having mibjugated the must use* 
ful speoms, and satiidied his most pressing 
wants, still deitirous of Iwholdmg the most 
peifoct abundance aiuuud him, lie proceixlid 
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creature, is by no means so stupid nor sf^.£itby sin animal as that we have- 
redaced io tameness; he is mudb si^Jer- than the tame hog, and does not varj^ 
in his colour as those of the domesnl kind do, but is always found of an iron 
grey,*incihiing to black; bis snout is much longer than that of the tanake hog, 
and the earn are shorter, rounder and black; of which colour are also the feet 
and the tail. He roots the ground in a diflerent manner from the common hog: 
for as this turns up the earth in little spots here and there, so thje wild boar 
plougtis it up like a furrow, and.dj^S'irreparable damage io the cultivated lands 
of the farmer. The tusks also of this animal are larger than in the tame breed, 
some of them being seen almost u foot ioug.(<§^) Tbese, as is well known, grow 
from both the under and upper jaw, bend upwards circularly, and are exceed¬ 
ingly sharp at the points. They differ from the tusks of the elephant in this, that 
they never fall; and it is remarkable of all the hog kind, tlmt they never shed 
their teeth as other animals are seen to do. The tusks of the lower jaw arc 
always the most to be dreaded, and are found to give very terrible wounds. 

The wild boar can properly bo called neither a solitary nor a gregarious ani 
roal. The three lirst years the 
whole litter follows the sow, 
and the family lives in a herd 
together. They aie tlven railed 
beasts of company, and unite 
their common forces against 
the invasions of the wolf, or 
the more formidable beasts ()f 
prey. Upon this tlieir princi¬ 
pal safety while young de- 
jkends, for when attacked they 
give each other mutual assist¬ 
ance, calling to each other 
with a very loud and fierce 
note; the strongest face the 
danger; they forma ring, and 
the weakest fall into the centre. In this position few ravenous beasts dare ven¬ 
ture to attack them, bntpursue the chase wliere there is less resistance and dan¬ 
ger. However, when the wild boar is come to a state of maturity, aud when 
conscious of his own superior strength, he then walks the forest alone, and fear¬ 
less. At that time be dreads no single iTeature, nor does he turn out of bis way. 
even for man himself. He does not seek danger, and he does not jmuch seem 
to avoid it.''^ 



(Wild Hoar.) 


(o lay other tribes of the animal kingdom 
uiidtT contribution. He drew the lormida- 
ble hoar fjom his native forests, au<l hy care 
and by attention to the nuanlily and qirality 
of his nutriment, has rendered ifs fU-sli one 
of the most common and most savouiy arti¬ 
cles of diet.— Griffith. 

* Courage OF Hogr.— The following facts 
m the natiiral.history of the hog aie, we pie- 
buine, new to most sf our readers, and arc 
extracted from some observations oa (he dime 
and productions of Washington county, Ohio, 
inserted m Professor Billimnn’s Journal. “ In 
the early scttlen ent of the County, whe,n the 
woofht.were full of wild plants, neat cattle 
cni;l4. hve wry comfortably the whole winter 
without any .issl.stanco from loan, and, at this 
tipie. large iiutriberH of hogs pass the winter 
as iwlepcndentlj <u the dcei and the bears, 


siitisisting on nuts and acorns. Srngie indi 
vidu.ds are someliroe* destroyed by the hcara 
and wolves, but a gang of IP or 20 hogs aro 
more than a match (i>r a wolf or a panther. 
An old hunter informed me that he once saw 
a large panther spring from a tiw into » 
drove of wood hogs who were awam of )iis 
ajiproach, and prepared for defence; the* mo¬ 
ment he touring the ground the large hogs 
tell Tijionhim with their tusks, and theweSit 
ol their btalies, and kdled him mid tore him 
in pieces in a few minutes.^— Arcana ur 
Science, 182B— ^ri. 112. 

Ai^oirjte.—M. de Dieskau tella us, 
that he made a wild boar so tnwio, that the 
animal though nearly three years old, would 
go uj) stairs into his ajmrtment, fawn upon 
him like a «log, and eat from hi.s hand. Ho 
also endeavoured to bring up oue which ho- 


Q ) Ihiflbu, \oI ii. p. 1 17- 
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Ttiis antntal is, therefore, eelddiiff attacked, but at a disadvantage, either by 
<tiumber£, or when found sleeping by ttiocm'li|;bt The hunting the wild boar is 
one of the principal amusements of the ndbiiity in those countries where it is to 
be found. ITte dog^ provided for this sport are of a slow, heavy kind. Those 
used for hunting the stag, or the roe-buck, would be very improper, as they 
would too soon comft op with their prey *, and, instead of a cliase, would mdy 
furnish out an engagement. A small mastiff is, therefore, chosen ; nor are the 
4iunters much mindful of the goodness of their nose, as the w'ild boar leaves so 
atrong a aeerd, that it is impossible for them to ndsfake its course. They never 
hunt any but the largest and the 'oldest, which are known by their tracks. 
Wlien the boar is reared, as is the expression for driving him from his coveil, 
he goes slowly and unifoarnily forward, not much afraid, nor very far iMjfore his 
pursuers. At the end of every half mile, or thereabouts, he lurins round, stops 
till the bounds come up, and offers to albick them. These, on the other hand, 
knowing their danger, keep off, and bay him at a distance. After they have for 
awhile gazed upon eacli other, witli mutual animosity, the boar again slowly 
goes on his course, and tlie dogs renew (heir pursuit. In this matmer the charge 
is sustained, and the cUisc continues till the lioar is quite tired, and refuses to 
go any farther. 1 he dogs then attempt to close in upon him from behind; 
those which are joung, fierce, and unaiTustomed to the chase, are generally the 
foremost, and often lose their lives by tbeir ardour, 'fbose which are older and 
better trained, are content to wait until the hunters come up, who stnke at him 
w ith tbeir speam, and, after several blows, dispatch or di.sabie him. The instant 
the animal is killed, th^y cut off the testicles, which would otherwise give a taint 
to the flesh ; and the huntsmen lelebrate the victory with their horns. 

TUK HOG'' in a natural state, is found to feed chiefly upon routs and 


had caught very young, and which formed 
Kuch &n attuchnieiit to a young lady in tlie 
tiouiif, that he accompmiieil In-r wherever ulie 
went, and slept titider her bed. Once he 
attacked tier maid us she was undressing her 
mistress, and, if he had been strong enough, 
would have done her some maten.d in;ury- 
This laity was the only jierson tor wlioiu P-e 
pig showed any ntli'cfion, although he was 
not fwl liy hw. At last he fretteil huiwelf to 
death, on account of a fux which had been 
taken into the house to be tamed. 

* IliKi/S m ANCiKNT TiuBS.— Among the 
ancients, the hog was in very high estei'ni. 
It was the peculiar suciihce to t'eres. the 
goddess of harvest, lathe island of (aete, 
hog.s were regarded us sacred. In ancient 
lioine, very particnlar attention was bestowed 
upon them, mill the nit of rearing and fat- 
teniii'g ttiem was much studied, an art winch 
the Latin writers oii rural economy, have 
termed Ji-^oueui.ATio. Under the omprors, 
gluttony and epicurism were cariied tu an 
efipess equally cruel and (Jisgnstiiig. Among 
thi) rich there were two very liunous manneis 
of dressing this animal. The oue consisted 
in serving a hog up entire, with oue side 
roasted and the other boiled. Tlw other 
was called the Trojan, in allusion to the 
Trojan horse, whose interior was filled with 
combatants. The inside of the hog, from 
which the viscera had lieen token, was 
stutled with victims of all kinds, such as 
thnishes, larks, beccaficoes, oysters, &c the 
whole beii|jg bathed itt the best wine and the 


most exqui.Mte gravy. So gicat was the, ex- 
]>ense ol this dish, that it became, the subjert 
of a sumptuary law, while the barbarous 
modes ot torturing the ]H)or animal to de.ith, 
for the piupose of imparting a higher fla¬ 
vour to the flesh, passed unpunished and uii- 
reg.mled. It is mi* possible to read the 
am cdotes found in history, of such infernal 
gluttony, without honor; but we shall for¬ 
bear any mention of atiocitics which make 
us blush at belonging tu the species capable 
of committing them. 

In hot climates the flesh of swine is not 
good. Soiniiui rcmiuks, that in Kgypt, 
Sviia and eve i the sovuhein parts of (treece, 
the meat, though very white and delicate, 
is so far fioui firm, and so surcharged with 
fat. th.it it (li.s.igrees' wiih the strongest sto¬ 
mach. It IS. thind'oie, considered unwhole¬ 
some, Hiul this will aicoimt for its pro.vcrip- 
tion* by iliv me authority, and by the legislators 
of the east. Such an ulistiuenee was doubtless 
indispensable to health, under tile burning 
suns of Jlgy pt and Auibia. The Egyptians 
were permuted to eat poik only once a year, 
on the feast day of the moon, and then they 
sacrificed a number of these animals to that 
planet. At other times, if any one even 
touchec a hog, he was obliged immediately 
to plunge into the Nile, with his clothes on, 
by way of punficatiuu. The swine-herds 
formed an isolated class, the outcasts of so¬ 
ciety. riiey were iuteidicted from entering 
the. temples, or iutennanyuig with any utlier 
families. 
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vegetable*) it seldom attacks any other animal, being content with mtch prnvl 
sionaas it procures without danger. Whatever animal happens to die in the 
forest, or is so wounded that it can make no resistance, becomes a prey to the 
hog, who seldom refuses animal food, how putrid soever, although it is never at 
the pains of taking or procuring it alive. For this reason, it seems a glut^rn 
rather by accident than choice, content with vegetable food, and only devouring 
flesh when pressed by necessity, and when it happens to offer. Indeed, if we 
behold the hog in its domestic state, it is the most sordid and brutal animal in 
nature, (^) The awkwardness of its form seems to influence its appetites; and 
all its sensations are as gross as its shapes are unsightly. It seems possessed 
©niy of an insatiable desire of eating, and seems to make choice only of vidiat 
other animals find the most offensive. But we ought to consider that the Img 
with us is in an unnatural state, and that it is in a manner compelled to feed in 
this filthy manner, from want of that proper nourishment whicii it finds in the 
forest When in a state of wildness,*^ it is of all other quadrupeds the most deli¬ 
cate in the choice of what vegetables it shall feed on, and rejects a greater 
number than any of the rest. The cow, for instance, as we are assured by 
Linnaeus, eats two hundred and seventy-six plants, and rejects two liuudredand 
eighteen; the goat eats four hundred and forty-nine, and rejects a hundred and 
twenty-six; the sheep eats three hundred and eighty-seven, and rejects a hun¬ 
dred and forty-one; the horse eats two hundred and sixty-two, and rejects two 
hundred and twelve; but the hog, more nice in its provision than any" of the 
former, eats but seventy-two plants, and rejects a hundred and seventy-one. 

The hog is, by nature’j stupid, inactive, and drowsy ; if undisturVieu, it wouM 
sleep half its time; but it is frequently awaked by the calls of ajipetite, which 
when it has satisfied, it goes to rest again.f Its whole life is thus a roniid of 
sleep and gluttony; and, if supplied with sufficient food, it soon grows unfit 
even for its own existence ; its flesh becomes a greater load than its legs are 
able to support, and it continues to feed liing down, or kneeling, an helpless 

Sus Larvatus. I< has not the fleshy promi¬ 
nences, l)ut the BjKJcimen being dty, may ac¬ 
count for the ilifl'eivnce.—Ki>.’ 

f Inti.i.i.iuknck Of THIS Gewus. —The 
intelligence of these animals is limited, and 
they are not in general veiy susceptible of edu¬ 
cation. The learned pigs which arc exhibit- 
wl about prove, however, what qiay he done 
by the pi»severing industiy of man. “A 

g imekeeper of Sir H. Mildtuay,” says the 
ev. Mr. Daniel, “ actually broke a black 
sow to find game, and to Imck and stand. 
Slut, which was the name he gave her, was 
rendered as wtaunch as any pointer. After 
Sir Henry’s death, the pig-puinter was sold 
for a very considerable sion of money. 

This species is distinguished by a fleshy pro- Their Utiutv. — In the islana of Mi- 
tuberance on the fore part of the head, euve- norca, bogs are converted into beasts of 
loping the upper part of it like a mask. It draught; a cow, a sow, and two young horses 
is a native of the Cape, nearly the size of the have been thi-re teen yoked together; Aivit 
Jiuropeon boar, and has all its proportions, of the four, the cow drew the least. Tlw 
The only distinction is the fleshy prominences, ass and the hog are hero also commion 
The head of this speciiils is morever, distin- helpmates, and are tVeqnently yoked toge- 

E iished by a large arch formed by the cheek- ther to plough the land. In some parts df 
mes, and by the long surface to which the Italy, hogs are used in hunting for truffles, 
mu8c3e8 of the trunk are attached. Tlie which grow some inches deep fo the ground, 
habits of this animal are little known; but it A coitl being tied round the hind leg of one ■ 
appears to >>e very wild, dangerous, and un- of the animals, the heast is driven into the 
tractable. There is a specimen in the Bri- pastures, and wherever it stops and begins to 
Itsh Museum, under tlie name of ,SV/« /Mr- root with its nose, truffles are always to be 
vatut, to which Cuvier refers for tlu’ tyjs' of I'ound. 

(j;) Uuilou, vul. ix. p. 14 . • 
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insfanrt* of indiilgecl sensiialify, ^ The only tiwK! it serms to lave passions of a 
more active nature, ifl, when it fs incited vencry, or when the wind blows 
with any vehethehce. Upon this occasion, it is so agitated as to run violently 
towards its aty^ screaming horribly at the same time, which seems to argne that 
it is haturajly fond of a warm climate. It appears also to foresee the approach 
of bad wedtner, bringing straw to its sty in its mouth, preparing a lied, and 
hiding itselT from the impending storm. Nor is if less agitated when it hears 
any of its kind in distress : when a hog is caught in a gate, as ht often the case, 
or when it suffers any of the usual domestic operations of ringing or spaying, all 
, the rest are then seen to gather round it, to lend their fruitless assistance, and to 
sympathize with its suflerings. '^Hiey have often also been known to gather round 
n'dng that had teased them, and kill him upon the spot. 

Most of the diseases of this animal arise from intemperance; measles, imnos- 
fhiiraes, and scrofdmlous swellings are reckoned among the number. It is 
thought by some that they wallow in the mire to destroy a sort of louse or insect 
that is often found to infest them; lioviever, they are generally known to live, 
when so permitted, to eighteen or tvventy yeans; and the females produce til! 
the age of fifteen. As Iney produce from ten to twenty young at a litter, and 
(hat twice a year, we may easily compute how numerous they would shortly 
become, if not diminished by human industry. In the wild state they are less 
prolific ; and the sow of the woods brings forth but once a year—probably, 
because exhausted by rearing up her fonner miraerous progeny.^ 

It would be superfluous to dwell longer upon the nature and qualities of an 
animal too well known to need a description; there are few, even jn cities, who 
are unacquainted with its uses, its appetites, and way of living. It will lie sulli- 
eient, therefore, to observe that the ivild boar was formerly, a native of our 
country, as appears from the laxis of Uoet Ddn. (^g) the famous Welsh legis- 
lulOr, who jiermitted his grand huiil.smiin to chase tliat nnhiml from the middle 
of November to the beginning of Dt'cember. William the Conqueror also 

f inniKhed such as were convicted of killing the wild boar in his foreste, with the 
OSS of their eyes. At prasent, the whole wild breed is extinct; but no country 
makes greater use of the tame kinds, as their flesh, which beais salt better than 
that of any other animal, makes a priiici|ial part of the provisions of the British 


. . . f 

As this animal is a native of almost every country, there are some varidlies 
found in the species. There is a n'markable variety of this animal almut 
Upsal, (g) which is eingle-hoofed like the horse ; but in no other respect differ¬ 
ing from the common kinds. The hog common in Guinea differs also in some¬ 
things from our own : though 8hape<l exactly as oufs, it is of a reddisli colour, 
with long ears, which end in a sharp point, and a tail whi^ hangs down to tiie 
pastern ; the whole body is covered with short, red, shining hair, without any 
bristles, but pretty long near the tail. Their flesh is said to be excellent, and 

they arc very tame. • i j r 

All tlmse, from their near resemblance to the hog, may be considered as of 
the same species. The East Indian hog, we well know, breeds with the com¬ 
mon kind; whether the same obtains between it, and (host; of Upsal^ and 
Gtimea, we (^nnot directly affirm ; but where the external sjinihtude is so 


Paocivie Swa«.—The most prolific kind 
s#'inrine is ftie improved breed, which is a 
Rujctee of the Chinese black swine, with 
oVhers ot the larger Ikitiidi breed: they ][kis. 
sess qualities euperiot to either of tlie original 
stocks. They are very prolific; are sooner 
made'jGst than the larger kind, upon less pro¬ 
visions, aitd diey’ cut up when killed into 
more useful and convenient portions. Another 
breed of swine has bec^ introduced into this 
kingdom, which is expected to rival, or excel, 
(g) British JS^wlogy, vnl. i. p. 44. 


an the others. The original stock was pro¬ 
duced from a wild boar brought from Ame¬ 
rica, aud a sow of the improved Chinese 
brood. The sows are extremely prolific; ami 
the colour of the pigs in general b most 
bnci fully diversified: some are striped lougi- 
tudinally, with brown and bbiok ; othero 
brown and bluish grey; aud utheis with 
black and white. The colour of tlie boar 
wa.s a rusty brown. 

(i’) Amssnit Acad. vol. v. p. 
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strong, we may be induced to believe, that tbe appetites and habits are the 
sarae.^ . 

THE PECCARY, or TAJACU.—That animal which of all otiiers most 
resembles a h^, and yet is of a formation very distinct trom it, is called tbe 
Peccary, or lajacu. It is a native of America, and found tliere, in such 
numbers, that they are seen in herds of several hundreds together^ grazing 
among the Woods, and inoffensive, except when offended. 

The peocary, at first view, resembles a small hog: the form of its body, tbe 
shape or its head, the length of its snout, and the form of its legs, are entirely 
alike: however, when we come to examine it nearer, the differences foegift 
to appear, f 

The colour of the body is grizzly, and beset with bristles, thicker and stronger 
than those of a common hog ; though not near so thick as those of a porcupine, 
they resemble them in this respect, that they are variegated with black and 
white rings. The belly is almost bare ; and the short bristles on the sides gradually 
increase in length as they approach the ridge of the back, where some are five 


* Fbouitoity of Swink. —The a.sfouishing 
fecundity of the animals now under consi¬ 
deration is one of their most obvious and te- 
tnarkable characters. They live and midtiply 
in every climate of the world, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Polar regions; accordingly, we 
find that though their natural life would, if 
permitted, extend to fifteen or twenty years, 
yet they are capable of reproduction from 
nine months or a year old. Their lubricity 
is extreme, and efen furious. The rut is 
almost perpetual, and the female, even in a 
stale of prejnian^, will seek the male. It is 
even said, she wiU occasionally admit the ad¬ 
vances of a male of a different species. The 

f iroduction of fifteen, or even twenty, in a 
itter, is not unfreq^uent, and instances have 
been known even of thirty-seven. 

The celebrated Vauban has mode a calcu¬ 
lation of the probable production of an ordi¬ 
nary sow, during the space of ten years. He 
has not comprehended the male pigs in his 
estimate, though they may reasonably be 
wipposed SI! numerous as the females in each 
litter. Moreover, six young ones only, male 
and female, have been allowed to each, though 
generally they are more numerous. The re¬ 
sult is, that the product of a single sow in 
eleven years, which are MuivaJent to ten ge¬ 
nerations, will he six million, four hundred 
and thirty-four thousand, eight hundred and 
thirty-eight pigs! Taking it, however, in 
round numbers, and allowing for accident, 
disease, and the ravages of wmves, there will 
remain 6,000,000 of pigs, which is about the 
number existing in France. “ Were we to 
extend out calculations,” says Vauban, “ to 
the twelfth generation, we should find as 
great a number to result os all £ur0]:>e would 
be capable of supporting; arid were they to 
be i^tmued to the sixteenth, as great a 
number would result as would be adequate to 
the abundant peopling of the globe. 

Instancks of FacuNoiTr .—a remarkable 
instance occurred in this country alwut thirty 
years ago, of the prolific nulmc of this aoi. 


mal. A sow belonging to Mr. Thomas Rich- 
dale, Xeyivorth, Ijoicestershire, ha<1 produced, 
in the year 1797, three hundred and fifty-five 
young ones in twenty litters; four years 
befoie, it brought foith two hundred and five 
in twelve litters; and afterwards it had eight 
litters more. The number produced in these 
last added to the first, maile three hundred 
and fifty-five. 

Kxhahks. — This remarkable fecundity, 
united with the deficiency of all other useful 
qualities in this animal, and the excellency of 
its fiesh, points it out os a most obvious source 
of nutriment Let the consumption be ever 
so great, there will always be an ample siipjplv 
for the demand. The care, too, with whtcu 
these animals ate brought up and fed ren¬ 
ders them a most advantageous property to 
the poorer clasges of society. In the countrj', 
there are few families that cannot rear a 
single pig every year, and thus procure a 
cheap and nutntious diet, not to mention th« 
profit arising from the lard, fat, &c. of the 
animal. lu some coontries the prindixd 
source of existence to the poor yieasant is his 
pig. In Ireland, these animals are brought 
up and fattened to a large siie, and then 
brought to market by the owner and sold at a 
tolerable price; witli jiart of this, a younger, 
leaner, and worse-conditioned pig is pur¬ 
chased, fattened in the same way, and sold 
at a profit. Happy for the poor peasant, if 
this only property be not seized by ituttm 
inexorable landlord, which » too firequraitly 
the cose in that unhappy country, 
FITM. Jnimal Kingdom, by Cmder, 
t Distinction of tbb Pxccakv m m 
THK Hoa.—Tbe peccaries difer from th» 
wild boar and domestic hog, in having *he 
head shorter am} thicker, t1»« aitgle at thii 
buttock closer, and the body, neck, ears, and 
legs shorter. They have no visibl* tail; but 
D'Azara states that a very short one may be 
found on close inspection, whii^ is flat * 4«ir 
bnslles are nearly stifi’ enough to iienetrate a 
coasnltTable resistance. 
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indies long. On tbe liend also, between the ears, there is a large tiifit sf bristles, 
that are. ehiefty black. 

The ears ai» aoowt two 
im;hea and a half long,, 
and stand upright; and 
the eyes resemble tluise 
of a common hog, only 
they are smaller. From 
lb© lower corner of the 
eve to the snout, is usu¬ 
ally six inches; and the 
snout itself is like that of 
s, though it is but 
One side of the 
lower lip is geneniliy 
smootll, by the rubbing 
of tbe tusk of the upper 
jaw. THie feet and hoofs 
are perfectly like those of 
tlie common hog; but, as 
was already observed, it has no tall. There are some anatomical differerfces in 
its infernal structure from that of the common hog. 

Tim peccary may be tamed like the hog, and has pretty nearly tbe same 
habits and natural mclinatious.'^ It feeds upon tbe same aliments; its flesh, 
though drier and leaner Ilian that of the hog. is pretty good eating; itisim- 
)roved bjf castration; and, when killed, not only the parts of generation must 
>© taken instantly away, but also the navel on the back, witli all the glands that 
eirntribute to its supply. If this operation be defered for only half an hour, the 
flesh becomes utterly unfit to bt' eaten. 

'Hie peccary is exlrenudy numerous in all the parts of Southern Americ-a. 
They go in herds of two or three hundred together, and unite, like hogs, in 
each other’s defence. They are particularly tierce when their young are 
attempted to be taken from them: thej surround the plunderer, attack him 
without fear, and frequently make his Im jjaj tin; forfeit of his rashuc.ss. When 
any of the natives are pursued by a herd in this manner, they frequently climb 
a tree to avoid them; while the peccaries gather round tlie root, threaten with 
llieir tusks, and their rough bristles standing erect, as in the hog kind, they 
assume a very terrible appearance. In tlii.H manner they remain at the foot of 
the tree for hours together; while the hunter is obliged to wait patiently, and 
not without apprehensiims, until they think lit to retire.f 

The peccary is rather fond of the mountainous parts of the country, than tlw? 
lowlands; it seems'to delight neither in tbe marslies nor the mud, like our hogs; 
it keeps among tlie woods, where it subsists upon wild fruits, roots, and vegeta¬ 
bles ; it is also an unceasing enemy to tbe lizard, tlie toad, and all the sequent 


a hog 
smalT. 



* Tamk Pecoariks. —Two of these animals 
in the French menagerie lived on the best 
{Ki^tlhh} terms with the dogs and other ani- 
uwtt in the yard; they returned of thum- 
to their stall, came when called, and 
appeared fond of being caressed. But they 
loved liberty, always endeavouring to escaiie 
when forced to return, and sometimes attemi>- 
ing to bite; they wounded a young boar 
wh^ich h^ been placed along with them; 
they delighted in nest, and suSensl much, 
and ^w very thin, from the effects of cold. 
Bread and fruits constituted their principal 
nutriment; but, like the domestic hog, they 
would eat tvhnost niiythiug They weie tia- 


bitually silent; but, when frightened, would 
utter a sharp cry, while they expressed their 
satisfaction by a slight grunting.— Cuyieh. 

f The Jaqaur and the Pecoart. —It is 
said that the Jagaur, the great predatory of 
the American forest, will follow these herds 
ill silence, and seize the opportunity of an 
iudividuai being lu the rear to seize and kill 
it ki an instant, when it immediately takes 
refuge in a tree, till the herd, have passed, 
and left their dead companions behind. If 
this trait of character were sufficiently esta- 
blislied, it would give rise to many curious 
letlectioiis. Kn. 
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kioda, with wliicb tlieae uncultivated forests abound, As «oo»> as it perceives u 
serpent, or a viper, it at once seizes it with .its fore hoofs and teetfa, aluns it jn an 
inslant, and devours the flesh. This is often seen, and may* the^ore^be rea¬ 
dily credited ; but as to its applying to a proper vegetable tmmediatoly after, as 
an antidote to the poison of the animal it had devoured, this part of the relation 
we may very well snspect. 

The pedoary, like the hog, is very prolific; the young ones follow the dam, 
and do* not Separate till they have come to perfection. If taken at first, they 
are Veiy easily tamed, and soon loose all their natural ferocity; how©v®r, they 
never sliow any remarkable signs of docility, but continue stupid and rude, 
without attachment, or even seeming to know tlie hand that feeds them. 

'Hie pecCary, though like the hog in so many various respects, is, never¬ 
theless, a very distinct race, aud will not mix, nor produce an intermediate 
breed. The European hog has been transplanted into America, and suffered to 
run wild among the woods : it is often seen to herd among a drove of pccoari^, 
but never to breed from them. They may, therefore, be considered as two dis¬ 
tinct creatures : the hog is the larger and the most useful animal; the peccaipr 
more feeble and local; the hog,subsists in most parts of the world, and in 
almost every climate; the peccary is a native of the warmer regions, aiid cannot 
subsist in our.s, witliout shelter and assistance. It is more than probable, how¬ 
ever, that we could readily propagate the breed of this quadruped ; and that, in 
two or three generations, it might be familiarized to onr climate; but as it is 
inferior to the hog in every respect, so it would be needless to admit a new 
domestic, whose services are better supplied in the old,*'^ 

THE CAiMBAR\, OR CABlAI.f.— There are some quadrupeds so en¬ 
tirely different from any that we are acquainted with, that it is hard to find a 
well-known animal to which to resem- 
lile them. In this case, we must be 
content to place them near such as 
they mo.st approach in form and habits, 

BO that the reader may at once have 
some idea of the creature’s shape or 
disposition, although perhaps ah in¬ 
adequate, and a very confirsed one. 

Upon that confu.sed idea, however, it 
will be our birsiiiess to work—to bring 
it, by degrees, to greater precision— to 
mark out the differences form—and 

thus give the clearest notions that 
words can easily convey. The known 
animtil is a kind of rude sketch of the 
figure we Want to exhibit; from which, 
by degteesjf we fashion out the sliape of the creature we desire should be 
known ; as a statuary seldom begins Ids work till the rude outline of the 
ligure is given by some other hand. In this manner I have placed the capibara 

* Tr\OK IN — lathe year 1828, f Tuk C&fiha.iu.—T his animal la, by 

1,748,1)21 lbs. (ff bristles were imported into modurn zoologists eaumentted anuum dfae 
Eoi^aud from Russia and Prussia, eaclt of Cavies, It is tnctremely idiy and timid, utirwB 
which cannot have weighed less than two going in pairs, and oscuning but indl^uiWttly, 
grains. Fimn this we may fairly conjecture, on account of the length of its flset. ' It will 
that l.'l,431,71.'!,280 bristles were imported in sometimes sit up while feeding, UkaA wmtr. 
that year. As tliese are only taken from the rel, holding its food between its paws* Tho 
top of the hog’s back, each hog cannot be fore feet ore divideii into fimr to«s, conntKted 
supposed to have supplied more tlian to oach other l>y a sinrdl web at the base, and 

bristles, Which reckoning each bristle to tipped with thick claws, or rather small hoofs, 
wwgh two grains, will be one jKiund. Thus, at the endremities; the hjnwi feet are formed 
in Russia and Prussia, in 1828. 1,748,931 in the same manner, but are divided into 
hogs and i>oars were killed, to furnish the three foes only. 

supji’y of Knglaiu! with inisil, s. Tukxoh. 
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among the hOf kind, merely because it is more like a hog than any otln-r 
animal coibmo^ known; and yet, more cloaely examined, it will be found to 
differ in some ortho-most obvious particnlars. 

The Ct^Wa resembles a hog of about two years old, in the shape of ils 
body, and the coarseness and colour of its hair. Like the hog, it has a tliiek, 
short neck, and a rounded, bristly back ; like the hog, it is fond of the water 
and marshy places, brings forth many at a time, and, like It, feeds upon animal 
and vegetable food. But, when examined more nearly, the differences are many 
and obvious. The head is longer, the eyes are larger, and the snout, instead <jf 
being rounded, os in die hog, is split, like tliat of a rabbit or hare, and furnished 
with thick, strong whiskers; the mouth is not so wide, the number and the 
form of the teeth are different, for it is without tusks : like the peccary, it wants 
a tail; and, unlike to all others of this kind, instead of a cloven hoof, it is in a 
manner web footed, and thus entirely fitted for swimming and living in the 
water. I'he hoofs before are divided into four parts, and those behind into 
fhreej between the divisions, there is a prolongation of the skin, so (bat the 
foot, wlien spread in swimniing, can beat a greater surface of water. As its feet 
are thus made for the water, st> it is seen to delight entirely in (hat element; 
and some naturalists have called it the water-hog mr tliat reason. It is a native 
of South America, and is chiellv seen frequenting the borders of lakes and rivers, 
like the otter. It seizes the fish upon which it preys, witii its hoofs and teeth, 
and carrie.s them to the edge of the lake, to devour (hem at its ease. It livc.s 


also upon fruits, corn, and .sugar canes. As its legs are long and broad, it is often 
.seen sitting up, like a dog (hat is taught to beg. Its cry more nearly resembles 
the braying of an a.ss, than tbc grunting ot a hog- U seldom goes out, except 
at night, ami that always in fotnimii). It never ventures far from the sides of 
(lie river ot the lake iit wlticb it preys ; for as it runs ill, because of the length 
of its feet, Htid the shurtnes.s of its legs, so its only place of safety is the water, 
into which it immediatidj plutiges when pursued, and keeps so long at the bot¬ 
tom, that the hunter can have no hopes of taking it there. The oipibara, even 
in a state of wildness, is of a gentle nature, and when taken young, is easily 
tamed. It comes and goes at command, and even shows an attachment to its 
keeper. Its ffesh is said (o be fat and tender, but, from the nature of its food, 
it has a fishy taste, like that of all those which are bred in the water. Its head, 
tiowever, is said to be excellent, and in this it resembles the beaver, whose 
fore parts taste like flesh, and tlie hinder like the fish it feeds on. 

THE BABVROUKSSA, or INDIAN HOG.—The Babyrouessa is still 
more remote from tlie hog kind than the capibara; and yet most travellers who 
have described this animal, do not scru¬ 
ple to call it the hog of Borneo, which 
18 an island in the East Indies.wlu re it 
is principally to be found. Probably 
tl«j animal’s figure upon the whole 
most resembles that of the hog kind, 
and may have inducetl them to rank 
it among the number: however, when 


tail of a hog. Its legs, we are 
told, 'are longer, its snout shorter, it.s 
body more alendbr, and soioewhat re- 
aembling that of a stag: its hair is 



aembling that of a stag; its hair is (liibyiumiwii,oi indUn Uuj;.) 

finer, of a grey colour, ratlier resein- ' 

biiiig woo! than bristles, and its tad also tufted with the same. 

varieties, fftiereforo, it Can scarcely be caller a bog; and 

must be content to rank it until its form and nature come to be better known. 

What we at present principally di.stiuguish it by, are lour enormous tusks, m 

grow out of each jaw; (he two largest from the upper, and (he two siimlKst 


no 
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from the vnd^. The jaw bones of this ixtraordinary nhiinal afc found to b«- 
very thick and strong; from whence these tnonstrotis tusks are^en to pro; 
ceea, that distinguish it from all other quadrupeds whatsoever. ‘Ine two that; 
go from tlie lower jaw are not above a foot long, but those of the upper are 
above Itaifa yard: as in the boar, they bend circiuarly, and the two lower stand , 
in the jaw as they are seen to do in that animal; but the two, upper rise from die 
upper yaw, rather like'horns than teeth ; and, bending upwards and backwawl#, 
sometimes have their points directed to the animal's eyes, and are often fatal by ; 
gMnving into them. Were it not that the babyrouessa has two such large leetfi 
underneath, we might easily suppose tlic two upper to be horns; and, in fart, 

• tlieir sockets are directed upwards; for which reason Dr. Grew was of that 
opinion. But, as the teeth cd‘ both jaws are of the same consistence, and as 
they both grow out of sockets in the same manner, the analogy between both 
is too strong not to suppose them of the same nature. The upper teeth, when 
they leave the socket, immediately pierce the upper lips of the animal, 
and grow as if they immediately went from its cheek. The tusks in both 
jaws are of a very fine ivory, sraootlier and whiter than that of the elepluipt, 
but not so hard or serviceable. 

'rhese enormous tusks give this animal a very formidable appearance; and 
yet it is thought to be much less dangerous than the w ild boar.^g") Like ani¬ 
mals of the hog kind, they go together in a body, and are often seen in company 
with the wild boar, with wFiich, however, they are never known to engender 
They have a very strong scent, which discovers them to the hounds ; and, when 
pursued, they growl dreadfully, often turning back upon the dogs, and wound¬ 
ing them with the tusks of the lower jaw, for those of the upper are rather au 
obstruction than a defence. I'hey run much swifter tliau the boar, and have a 
more exquisite scent, winding the men and the d(jgs at a great distance. When 
bunted closely, they generally plunge themselves into the sea, where they swim 
with great swiftness and facility, diving, and rising again at pleasure ; and in this 
manner they most frequently escape their pursuers.'' Although fierce and tcr- 

• Hoo HUNTraa in tub East. —Perliaps increased, as his bulk is reduced. ITiey fat- 
no diversion requires more coolness and ten again when the sugar canes are grown, 
judgment than hog-hunting. Some are V\ hen a hog gams a he instiuitly re- 

halntuated to hunt in canes; some in under- pairs to some strt'am or pool. He is instantiy 
woods; others entirely in grass covers; and attacked; fur if he be allowed to be down or 
as the modes of hunting ore diversifiMi in lap in the water, he gets recruited in a sur- 
projKirtion, it requires some few days’ prac- pnsiog manner, and gives a deal of trouble, 
tice, to chime well together, and to act in It Irequeutly happens that, during a diase 
concert. In grass jungles the hog is allowed over a plain, many persons may be seen cut- 
to run himself out ol breath, the horsemen ting the grass. 'The hog, indiguawt and-vin- 
following his track; when he begins to dictive, seldom fails to deviate from his 
slackeQ,4hd tqrear is thrown which pierces course to visit the poor men in their occupa- 
hira to heart, in grass covens, a hog is tiuns, frequently ripping them very severely, 
often started, 'hlmted and killed without Hogs do sometimes take strange turns, ami 
being seen till fie is dead. In searching for occasionally vanish, when it is extremely dif- 
a hog, the peew»» ampU^ed extend in aline, ficuit to account for their dtsB|ipearatice. 
and proceed through the ^ass in silence, They have a trick of stopping short at sjreed,. 
mounted on horses, elephants, &c. so that when they iiod a horseman gaining &stumn 
the game may not be roused too early, and them in grass cover; and then they eiuurr 
steal off unperceived. The pariahs, or vil- squat periectly quiet, or steal back into soma - 
lage dogs, soon discover by their yelping, the thick tuft, in which they wiU lie. If how- 
game. Hogs generally lurk in sugar cones ever tliey should be espied and goail^ the ' 
or fiawds, (covers of brambles, underwood and hog darts forth, and upsets all he finds in ' 
grass mixed,) some of which extend to fifty his way. At the outset, they generally take 
or a hundred acres. Hogs make for tliis a direct course, but change it as circum- 
cover when the canes are cut; and it is ob- stances occur. A curious incident took place 
served that tliey fall of!' in flesh greatly; the at Monghyr, whera two gentlemen wero. ;nir- 
pampered boar is no longer seen, but a mea- suing a large boar, which ran down a Watei 
gre, tall beast, whose speed is now as much course leading to a nullah, W rivulet. One, 

(g) Buffbii, vol XXV. p. no. 
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Hh|o when pffeoded, yet (liey are peaceable and bartnless when unmolested. 
'Hieyare easily,tamed,.at“l uesliisgood to be eaten; but it ia said to 
putrefy in a very short time. 'I'hey have a way of reposing themselves different 
froiD most otlier animals of the larger kind ; which is by hitching one of their 
Upper tuslts on the branch of a tree, and then suffering their whole body to 
swing down at ease. Thus suspended from a tooth, they continue the whole 
night quite secure, and out of the reach of such animals as hunt them for prey. 

j,iie babyrouessa, though by its teeth and tusks seems fitted for a state of 
hostility, and probably is carnivorous, yet, nevertheless, seems chiefly to live on 
vegetaoles and the leaves of trees. It seldom seeks to break into gardens, like 
the boar, in order to pillage the more succulent productions of human industry, 
but lives remote from mankind, content with coarser fare and security. 

Such are the animals of the hog kind, which are nut distinctly known; and even 
all these, as we see, have been but imperfectly examined or described. 1 can¬ 
not conclude this account of those ammais that are thus furnished with enor¬ 
mous tusks, without observing that there is a strong consent between these and 
the parts of generation. When castrated, it is well known that the tusks grow 
mucn smaller, and are scarce seen to appear without the lips; but what is still 
more remarkable, is, that in a boar, if the tusks by any accident or design be 
broken away, the animal abates of its fierceness and veuery, and it produces 
nearly the same effect upon its constitution as if castration had actually taken 
place.(^r) 


CHAP. XI. 


animals of the cat kind* 


We have hitherto been describing a 
serve as the instruments of man's 
happiuoss, or at least that do not 
openly oppose him. We come now 
fo a bloody and unrelenting tribe, 
that disdain to own his power, and 
carry on unceasing hostilities 
against him. All the class of the 
eat kind are cliiefly distinguished 
by tlieir sharp and formidable 
claws, which tliey can hide and ex¬ 
tend at pleasure. They lead a soli¬ 
tary, ravenous life, neitlier uniting 
for their mutual defence, like vege¬ 
table feeders, nor for tlieir mutual 
support, like those of the dog kind. 
The whole of this cruel and fero¬ 
cious ttii>e seek tlieir foc-d alone; 
and, e^tcept at certain seasons, are 


class of peaceful and [uumless animals, that 



(CM,) 


who, was pretty close at his heels, followed ; hog just passed between the hotso’s eais and 
and the h^, disappointed of his drink, re- the gentleman’s head, and occasioned his hut 
ascQoded the bank to the right of the way by to fly off him.—O rientai. Fibui Sports— 
which he had gone down j and then turning abrulgfd. 

again to his right, proceeded tlirough the * Tlie quadrupeds of this ninily are dis- 
grass across ^ fbznier track, and leaped tingiiisiied by having six front tajBfhjtlie inter- 
over the ravine he had gone through, as the iriediate ones of which are e<|(i|id': ttm grin- 
other geiitlemaa was gauoping down it. The ders arc three on each side in aoldiiaw ; the 

[g) Lisle's lIuslMunlry. vol li. p. Uaii. 
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even enemies to each oflier. The dog, the wolf, and.the bear, are sometimes 
known to live upon vegetabte or farinaceous food; but all of die cat kind, such 
aa the lion, the tiger, the leopard, and the ounce, devour nothing but flesh, and 
«tarve upon any ^er provision.'^ 

They are, in general, tierce, rapacious, subtle and cmel, unJPIt for sociej^ 
^ODg each other, and incapable of adding to human happines^ Hovrever, it 
is probable that even the fiercest could be rendered domestic, if man thought 
the conquest worth the trouble. Lions have been yoked to the chariots of con¬ 
querors, and tigers have been taught to tend those herds which they are known 
at present to destroy ; but these services are not sufficient to recompense for 
the trouble of their keeping; so that ceasing to be useful, they continue to be 
noxious, and become rebelfious subjects because not taken under equal protec¬ 
tion with the rest of the brute creatioiuf 


tongue is furnished with rough prickles 
}>(>inting backwards; and the claws are 
sheathed and retractile, except in the hon, 
which has them retractile, but uot sheathed. 

* CHARACTKniSTlCS OF FuLWE AniMALS. 
—Animals of the cat kind are, in a state of 
nature, almost continually in action both by 
night and by day They either walk, creep 
or advance rapidly by prodigious hounds j but 
they seldom run, owing, it is believed, to the 
extreme flexibility of their limbs and verte¬ 
bral column, which cannot preserve the rigi¬ 
dity necessary to that species of movement. 
Their sense of sight, especially during twi¬ 
light, is acute; their hearing very perfect, 
and their perception of smell less so than in 
the dog tribe. Their mo.st obtuse sense is 
that of taste ; the lingual nerve in the lion, 
according to Des Moulms, being no larger 
than that of a middle-sized dog. In fact, 
the tongue of these animals is as much an 
organ of mastication as of taste; its sharp and 
homy points, inclined backwards, being ustrd 
for tearing away the softer parts of the ani¬ 
mal substances on which they prey. The 
perception of touch is said to reside very deli¬ 
cately in the small bulbs at the base of the 
mustechios.— Arcana or Science, 1829. 

f Ohioimai. source of the Domestic 
Cat.— While speaking of the domestic cat, 
which is met with in every jiart of the globe 
where maxi, in difierent states of civilization, 
has been collected into societies, and has 
become accustomed to the use of fixed halii- 
tations, — we ma^ oatutally consider the 
<|ue8tioa of the origin of its domestication, 
and endeavour to ascertain the original oi 
tyiiicol species to which the different races of 
it owe their existence. Many very judicious 
naturalists have bad doubts respecting the 
source to which our cats have generally been 
refered. The opinion which has been re 
ceived and fuloided by the greatest numbe. 
is, that the wild cat of the forests of Europe 
and Asia ought to be consuleied as the ori¬ 
ginal stock of all the races of the domestic 
cats. But the consideration of this point 
gives rise to a doubt, which a comparison 
between our house cat and this, its suiqrased 
wild fyi>e, tends to strengthen. 


When we attempt to trace the domestica* 
tion of the cat up to its commencement, our 
thoughts are naturally directed towards those 
countries in which the earliest marks of civi¬ 
lization appeared. It'was from the walls of 
the temples of Isis, and under the dominion 
of the 1’haTo.ahs, that the first mys of know¬ 
ledge burst forth, wliich, after being so sue- 
cessfully cultivated by the Greeks in teter 
times, was gradually transmitted from them 
to the countries which we now inhabit* 
KgjTit, which beheld the lieginning of this 
civilization, without doubt furnished its in¬ 
habitants with this useful animal The an¬ 
cient Egyptians would value tlie good qua¬ 
lities of the cut more than any other agri¬ 
cultural people. If, then, they were acqiuuuteil 
with it, (and everything leads us to believe 
that they were,) it is evident that a wild STfie* 
cies ]|ieculiar to those countries has supjilied 
the first domestic race. 

In fact, the Egyptian cat, which w« have 
described in this work under the name of 
Fells fiaute (Fe/is matiiculata), has a much 
greater resemblance to our house eat than 
the latter has to the wild cat of the woods} 
the height and the figures are perfectly sitni- 
lar, the tail is of the same length, and is 
thinner in both at the extremit)' than at the 
root. Our domestic cats of the largest kind 
are always smaller tluui the wild species, and 
there is also a iMirmaneut diifercuce in the 
form of the tail. We know Iw experience, 
that a long-continued state of domestication 
aiicets the size and the whole nhyrieal iqm- 
tem of an anhnat. A supembondanofll of 
nourishment and constant attention asidst 
the develo|H!mcnt of all their organs, and in¬ 
crease their size. All our anin^ 
from a wild state, and domesticated, fluxnili^ 
us with proofs of this. The dotneetic cat, 
ujwn the supposition that it is « descei^ant 
pi the vrild cat of the woods, would flimish a 
proof of the degenetution of its race, a con¬ 
stant forerunner of the entire deshuction 
of it, ■ 

When we compare the exterior fetW of 
the domestic cat with that of the wild spe¬ 
cies, wo invariably find that the former is 
smallsr; that its tail is longer, and tenni- 
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Other tribes of sntmals arc classed with diillcuUy, have often but few points 
of resemblance; and, thOn^ alike in form, have different disi^ositions, and dif 
ferent appetites. But all those of tlie eat kind, although differinp in size, or in 
colour, are vet nearly allied to each other, being equally fierce, napadous, and 
artful; and be that has seen one has seen all. In other creatures there are many 
changes wrought by human assiduity; the dog, the hog, or the sheen, are 
Altered in their natures and forms, just as the neces.sities or the caprice of man¬ 
kind have found fitting; but all of this kind are inflexible in their forms, and 
wear the print of their natural wildness strong upon them. The dogs or cows 
. vary in different countries, but lions or tigers are still found the same; the very 
colour is nearly alike in all; and the slightest alterations are sufficient to make 
a difference in the kinds, and to give the a limal a different denomination. 

The cat kind are not less remarkable for the sharpness and strengtli of their 
clawa, which thrust forth from their sheath when they seize their prey, than for 
the ahortness of their snout, the roiindness of their bead, and the large whiskers 
which grow on the upper hp, Tlieir teeth also, which amount to the number of 
thirty, are very fonnidable ; but are rather calculated for tearing their prey than 
for dkewing it; for this reason they feed but slowly ; and while they eat, gene¬ 
rally continue growling, to deter others from taking a share. In the dog kind, 
the chief power lies in tlie under jaw, which is long, and furnished with muscles 
oftmazing strength; but in these the greatest force lies in the claws, which are 
extended with great ease, and their gripe is so tenacious that nothing can open 
it. The hinder parts in all these animals are much weaker than tliose before ; 
and they seem leas made for strength than agility. Nor are they endued with 
tlie Hwilrness of most other animals ; but generally owe their sidwistence rather 
to catching their prey by •surprise than by hunting it fairly down. They all seize 
it with a bound, at the same time expressing their fierce pleasure with a roar; 
and their first grasp generally disables the captive from all fiirther resistance. 
With all these qualifications for slaughter, they nevertheless seem timid and 
cowardly, and seldom make an attack, like tho.se of the dog kind, at a disad¬ 
vantage : on the contrary , they fly wheri the force against ♦hern is superior, or 
even equal to their own; aotl the lion liirnself will not venture to make a second 
attempt, where he has been once n'ludscd with success. For this reason, in 
eoantries, tliat are tolerably inUabift d, the lion is so cowardly, Uiat he is often 
scared away by the cries of women .'uid children. 

Ibe cat, which is the smallest animal of this kind, is the only one that has 
been taken under human protection, and may be considered as a faithless 
friend, brought to -oppose a still inore in-sidious enemy.(^) It is, ia fact, the 
only animal of this kind whose services canmore than recompense the trouble of 
their education, and whose strength is not sufficient to make its wngcr formida- 
ble."^ The lion or the tiger may ea.«ily be tamed, and rendered stiuserv'ient tu 

<* 

nated ia a point; while the tail of the wild not been ascertained at what period cats were 
cat is much shorter in proportion to tho sise first classed among domestic animals j hut as 
of the animal, and st-em-s as if the cad had this is of little consequence, 1 will endeavour 
lioen cut 0^ being of tho some size at both to give some account of them fioni tim« 
A<irtTomiti«8. The Size of the Egyptian cat, that their useful and amusing qualipea 
out is .less than that of the lumsu brought them into general notice, aslortaMig 

ext; the tail bears tho same proportion to a part of our household comforts. The finest 
the ho^, and is of tho same sba{»e as that snuries of domestic cats atw those called 
of the .common cat. We see, in fact, nu Angora, which are remarkable for si»s and 
agmofiientiti the general appearance of the strength of body, elegance of tho head, aoft- 
figures of this Egyptian fijhs and our cat, ness of hair, and docile qu^ities, tirhich 
and that there is a pennauent difiurence rank them precedent as domestic catiL Every 
hotween tho latter and the wild species ofthe country h^ its ptrcullar species: that of 
forests of Europe and Asia.—Zoonoaicai. Toholski is red; that of tho Cepe ef'GiWMl 
Maoawn*. • lloiHj Wue; and tliose of illdnk Japan 

* jPoKsaxio-EoocATjOM ov Cats, —It has have ywndent ears; Pallas infoimii tM, that 

{g) This doscriittion is nearly transtated from Mr. Bufllm; what is adiied hy me, is 
marked with inverted commas. , 

l.j 
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htiiDRn ^nmiand; but even in their humblest^ and moat familiar momen^, they 
are atUl ^ngerous; since their strength is such, that the smallest fit of anger 
or oapiice may have dreadful consequences. But the cat^ though easily ofiendeci, 
and often capricious in her resentnaents, is not endowed with powers sufiicient 
to do any great mischief. Of all animals, when young, there is none more pret¬ 


in Russia the muzzle is small and pointed, 
god the tail six times as long as the body. 

At all times cats have acquired some in- 
fluence, indeed may be considered favourites 
with women. There were very severe laws 
enacted in Bgypt agtunst those who killed 
or even ill-treat^ mis animal. They car¬ 
ried their notions so far as to be quite ridi¬ 
culous; for they actually worshipped them 
as their gods, made great lamentations at 
their death, and buried them (according to 
Borodotus) with much pump. In China, 
this animal is indulged with a bed of dowQ 
and silk, where it remains in a state of indo¬ 
lence, or lies at the feet of its mistress on a 
sofa, covered over like a child, decorated with 
a silver collar on its throat, and its ears 
adorned with ear-rings of jasper or sapphire. 
The Turks have places made or rented for 
them, that they may lie fed and attended to 
by i^rvants engaged for the purpose. They 
enjoy a still happier life in France : as faith¬ 
ful companions to their mistresses, they not 
only amuse them, but, by their gentleness 
and playful tricks, dispel ennvi. They sel¬ 
dom look you in the face, but obliquely. 

I have remarked that naturalists have not 
spoken much in favour of this animal, parti¬ 
cularly ButTon, who says, “ that the cat may 
be considered as a faithless friend, brought 
under human protection to oppose a still 
more insidious enemy. It is, in fact, the 
only animal of this tribe whose service can 
more than recompense the trouble of educa¬ 
tion, and whose strength is not sufficient to 
make its anger formidable. Of all animals, 
when young, there is none more prettily 
playful than the kitten; hut it appears 
to change this disposition as it grows old, 
and fibe innate treacheiy of its kind begins 
to show itself. Prom being naturally rave¬ 
nous, education teaches it to disguise its 
appetite, and to seize the favourable moment 
Ibr plunder. Supple, insinuating, and art¬ 
ful, it hat learned the art of concealing its 
intentions t»U it can put them in force: 
whenever the opportunity occurs, it directly 
seizes upon whatever it finds, flies off'with 
it, and remains at a distance till it thinks its 
offence is fiz^tten. 

Tlie|ri|pi^ cats have to anything like 
eIaveig|iK imprisonment is so great, that by 

■ t they may be forced to promi>t 
Init, under restraint, thitiy aie 
nt; though surrounded by food, 
ved of liberty, they abandon the 
heft or prey, and literally die of 
1 hunger. I^tnery, aftt?r baling 


put a cat into a cage, suffered two or there 
mice to run through it. Puss, instead 
of destroying them, only looked at them 
with apparent indifference. The mice be¬ 
came more bold and even attempted to pro¬ 
voke her; however, it had no effect, as she 
still remained quiet. Libe^ being given 
her, her strength and voracity returned: so 
that, hatl the cage been open, the mice would 
soon have become her prey. They also fear 
severe chastisement, and tnerefore this may 
be considererl the best means of enforcing 
obedience. It is related that the monks of 
the Isle of Cypnis instructed cats to drive 
away serpents which infested the island; 
and they succeeded so well, that in a short 
time they were relieved of the venomous 
reptiles. 

The effect that both sound and music have 
upon this animal is well known. 
dogs, may be made to answer the call of a 
whistle. An invalid, who was confined to 
his room fur some, time, was much amused 
by this means, and with other proofs of the 
docility and sagacity of a favourite cat. Val* 
mont tie Bomare saw, at the fair of St. Ger¬ 
main, cats tunied musicians, the perform¬ 
ance being announced liy the title of the 
“ Mewing Ormcerf.” In the ceutre was an 
ajie, beating time; and on eiflier side were 
the cats placetl, with music before them on 
the stalls. At the signal of Uie a^ie, they 
regulated their mewing to sad or hvviy strains. 
One of our celebrated naturalists assures us 
that they are capable of gratitude, and may 
be considered faithfuL 

After so many instances w«H known, why 
should 80 severe a sentence passed uiwu 
these animals ? It is said (without proof) 
that education has no effect upon their natu¬ 
ral savageness; but I cannot imagine why 
this shoidd be asserted, when We notice how 
quietly a cat will obey its mistress, aud remain 
by her side most of the day^ if required ; 
will run when it is called, and appear unsei- 
tled and unhappy during the atwence of its 
protector; and how &lighlitd when she 
returns, as it proves by its carewiea, not act¬ 
ing from dissuniilation or cunning. When 
cat8 have attained these social habits, they 
will retain them till their death; and thus 
brought up, they lose their inclination for 
mice and rats, and are devoted to those who 
are attached to them- From all that can lie 
said, this conclusion may be drawn, that the 
more pains are bestowed urion educating 
them, the less they show of their natural 
wild state.— Aucawa. ok Scikncx, ltt32. 
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tily playful than the kitten; but it seems to lose this disposition as it grows old 
and the innate treachery of its kind is then seen to prevail. Prom being natu¬ 
rally ravenous^ education teaches it to disguise its appetites, and to watch the 
favourable moment of plunder ; supple, insinuating, and artful, it has learned 
the arts of concealing its intentions till it can put them into execution; w^n 
the opportunity olfers, it at once seizes upon whatever it finds, flies off with it, 
and continues at a distance till it supposes its offence forgotten. The cat has 
only the appearance of attachment; aiid it may easily be perceived, by its timid 
approaches, and side-long looks, that it either dreads its master, or distrusts his 
kindness : different from tlic dog, whose caresses are sincere, the cat is assi- 
du<.ms rather for its own pleasure, than to please; and often gains confidence, 
only to abuse it.* The form of its body, and its tcmperarnent, correspond with 
its disposition; active, cleanly, delicate, and voluptuous, it loves its ease, and 
seeks the softest cushions to lie on. 

The cat goes with young fifty-six days, and seldom brings forth above five or 
six at a time. The female usually hides the place of her retreat from the male, 
who is often found to devour her kittens. She feeds them for some weeks with 
her milk, and whatevei small animals she can take by surprise, accustoming 
them betinms to rapine. Before they are a year old, they arc fit to engender ; 
the female seeks the male with cries ; nor is tlieir copulation performed without 
great pain, from the narrowness of the passage in the female. They live to about 
the age of ten years ; and during that period, they are extremely vivacious 
snfl'ering to be worried a long tune before they die. 

Wliatever animal is inucti weaker than themselves, is to them an indiscrimi¬ 
nate object of destruction. Birds, young rabbits, hares, rats and mir^, bats, 
moles, toads and frogs, are etpially pursued; though not, perhaps, equally ac¬ 
ceptable, The mouse seems to be their favourite game; and although the cat 
has the sense of smelling in but a mean degree, it, nevertheless, knows those 
holes in which its prey resides. I have .seen one of them patiently watch a 
whole day until Uie mouse appeared, and continue quite motionless until it came 
within reach, and then seized it w ith a jump. Of all the marks by which (he cat 
di-scovers its natural malignity, that of playing and sporting with its little cap¬ 
tive, liefore killing it outriglit, is the mo.sl llagr.int. 

The fixed inclination which they distovei tor this peculiar manner of pursuit, 
arises (rom the conformation of their eyes. The pupil in man, and in most 
other animals, is capable but of a small degree of contraction and dilata¬ 
tion ; it enlarges a little in the dark, and contracts when the light pours in upon 
it, in too great quantities. In the eyes of cuts, however, this cuntraclion and 
dilatation of the pupil, is so coasidevahle, that the pupil, which by daylight 
appears narrow and snqill, like the black of one’s nail, by night expands mer 
the whole surface of the eye-ball, and a.s every one must have seen, their eyes 
seem on fire. By this peculiar conformation of their eyes, they sec better in 
darkness than light; and the animal is thus better adapted for spying out and 
surprising its prey .f 

* AttachMbnt ok Cat"! — The attach- There was a Imnter in the late King’s sta- 
ment of domoBtic cats to huixinn imlividuals, bios at Wintlsor, to which a cat was so at- 
is by no means universal with the species, tnched, that whenever he was in the stable, 
nor indeed, very coniiiion. But there are the creature would never leave her usual seat 
several instances of strong attachment to the upon the horse’s back, and to accommotlate 
human race on record. They have some- his friend, he, slept, as horses will sometimes 
times, also, gn^at affection to other animals, do, sti.iuhiig This, however, was found to 
which becomes a reciprocal feeling, 'rhe injure his health; and the cat waa at length 
celebrated stallum, the (Tkidolphin Arabian, rvmovid to a distant part of the country, 
and a black cat, were, for many years, the t seeino in the uAiut.—There are 
warmest friends. When the horse died m some msitions so universally considered as 
17 o;i, the cat sat upon his carcass till it was true, that no on© ever thinks of doubting 
put under ground ; and then crawling slowly them; and it is, indeed, on such, that all 
and reluctantly away, was never seen again, reasoning must be grounded; but we cannot 
till her dead boily was found in a hay-lofl. be over scrupulous m admitting, or too nice 
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The cat is particularly fearfnl of water, of cold, oud of ill Bmells.* If Inw* 
to keep in the sun, to get near the fire, and to rub itself against those ■who i .11 rv 
perfumes. It is excessively fond of some plants, such as valerian, inannu, am. 
cat-mint: against these it rubs, and smells them at a dishime, and at last, >» 
they be planted in a garden, wears them out. . , , , i 

“ The wild cat breeds with the tame( a'") ami, (hm lure, fhe laft. r ir';<\ !w 
considered only as a variety of the 
former; however, they differ in 
some particulars; the cat, in its 
savage state, is somewhat larger 
than the house-cat ; and its fur 
being longer, ^ives it a greater ap¬ 
pearance than it really has ; its he;ut 
is bigger, and face fiatter ; the teeth 
and claws much more fonnidable ; 
its muscles very strong, as oeiiig 
formed for rapine ; .le tail is ol a 
moderate length, but'Ciy thii k a m 
flat, marked with a ernau bars d' 
black and white, tue end always 
black; the hijis, and hind part f)l f!ye low. r joinfs of flie leg, art* alwavs 
black; the fur is \cry soft and line: Ihc general roloiir of these animals in 
England is a yellowish lute, mixed with a deep grey, rhese colours, fhongh 
tliey appear at first sight confusedly blended together, yet, on a close insueetion, 
will be found to be disposed like the streaks on (he skin of tlie tiger, fioinling 
from the back downwards, rising from a black list, that runs from the head, 
along the middle of the back, to the f;.il. 1'lii.s animal is found in our larger 
woods, and is the most destnu tive of the carnivoriuis kinds in this kingdom. 
It inhabits the most inonnhiinoiis and woodv parts of these islands, liv ing mostly 
in trees, and feeding only bynigbt. !t often happens, that the fem.des ot the 
tame kind go into the woods to seek mates among the wild oiu s, it .slionid 
seem that these, liowcver, are not original inhabitants of ihts kingdom, but 
were introduced first in a dnmestie state, and ailerwards became wild in tin* 
woods, by ilUiisage or negUn t. Certain it is, the cat was an animal much 
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in investigating any pr(i[)ohition, liefcjit; if is 
classed with those fnmlaau’utal .. .lonis as 
self-evident, and thereloio not reriuinng to 
Iw! deinoiistiafed. That the jnipils of cats 
are ova!, and that therefore t'a y are enahh d 
to see m the dark, is an assertion very gene¬ 
rally made, end seldom ipicsdoned : and 
■ionie naturalists, ob.serviK/ that Uie felma' 
vary in that particuhn- anumg thi mselves, 
have separateil them uito diuiual and noc¬ 
turnal distinguishing the fumiei hy 

the cirevdar jmpil, and the hitter hy that of an 
oval figure. It tnay uoverthelesM hedoulited, 
whether the shape of the eye-piijiil hi; at 
all connected with the extent of the powi'r ol 
vision: the size of it roust, in all prohahility, 
be inat«ri;illy so ; hut it docs not appear cer¬ 
tain, that those animals wldch dilate the iris, 
BO as to elongate the piipil, have also the 
greatest power of contracting the former, and 
consequently of enlarging the latter, more 
than others which have the pupil at all times 
circular. 

The eyes of cats and of some other atii- 
mols are frequently much ilUiminated with 

(p) British 


a ■jirisniatic son of hght in ohsiunfj t hi 
li s .suhji'Ct, M»\ s Sir I'h/rard Uinno, thru- 
.11 ‘ Wo upi'iious . > ' tly^ flu’exfi'ind! !i..'!it 

o'di is u-tlectcd, a ‘ «i othci. th,i( he’d e 
ici.ded in till* ej'c -- (iuii 111 u, tn f i/'v. 

jitiiniiit K'iiip’iiiin. 

• AsTU'A'Cir. TO WATC.tt.— Wr hn' C M‘fll 1 
cat uM'iconic hei n.ilurnl rehtcfirnci 1. -n : 
her feet, and setro an eel out of a (Mm ol' 
water; the passionate ’ongiog ol 'in ilo- 
ines... cut i"i that food is thus evir-e:. Dr. 
Il.uwiii .diodes III this projieMhity ! "Air I/io- 
naid, a very iiit(‘lhg»«ijt fiiend of mine, saw a 
c.if catch a lioot hy darting njanv it in .1 
deep, clear wafer at the null of Weiifoid, 
near Liclifieid. nie cat belonged to Mr. 
.Stanley, who had often seen her catch fish 
in the same manner in summer, when the 
mill pool was drawn so low, that the fish 
could not he seen. I have heard of other 
cats taking fish in shallow water, as they 
stood on the hank. Tliis iieeina to be h na¬ 
tural method of taking their pn‘y, usually lost 
by domestication, though they all retain a 
strong relish for fish.*’ 

Zoology. 
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liipher ki esteem amon^ onr ancestors than it is at present. By the laws of 
Howel, the price of a kitten, before it could see, was to be a penny ; till it 
caught a mouse, two-pence; and when it commenced monser, fonr-pence: it 
was required, besides, that it sliould be perfect in its senses of hearing and 
seeing, be a gowi mouser, have the claws whole, and be a good nurse. If it 
failed in any of these qualities, the seller was to forfeit to the buyer the third 
part of its value. Jf any one stole or killed the cat tliat guarded the prince's 
granary, he was to forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece and lamb, or as much wlieat as, 
when poured on the cat suspended by the tail (the head touching the floor) 
would form a heap high enougii to cover the tip of the former. From hence we 
discover, besides a picture of the simplicity of the times, a strong argument that 
cats were not naturally bred in our forests. An animal that could be so easily 
taken, could never have been rated so highly ; and the precautions laid clown 
to improve the breed would have been superfluous, in a creature that multiplies 
to such an amazing degree. 

“ In our climate, we knoiv but one variety of the wild rat ; and, from the 
accounts of travellers, we learn that there are but very few diflerenees in this 
quadruped in all parts of the world. The greatest difierence, indeed, between 
the wild and the tame cat, is rather to be found internally than in their outward 
form.” 

d’liis animal is one of those few which are common to the new continent, as 
well as the old. W'heii ('hristopher Golunibu.s first discovered that country, a 
hunter brought him one which he had discoNcred in the woods: it was of the 
ordinary size, tlie tail very long and thick. They were common also in Peni, 
allhough they were not rendered domestic. I hcj are well known also in several 
parts of Africa, and many parts of Asia. In sonic of the.sc countries they aic 
of a peculiar colour, and inclining to liliic. In Persia, Pietro della Valle informs 
us, that there is a Lind of cat, paiticidarly 
in the province of Ghorazan. of the tigure 
and form of the ordinary one, but infinitely 
more beautiful in the lustre and colour of 
its skin. It IS of a gn*v blue, vvithout ini\- 
ture, and as soft and shining as silk, i'iie 
tail is very long, and covered with h.ui' si\ 
inches long, which the animal throns ui»on 
its back, like the sijnirrcl. '^I'hcsc cats 
arc well known in I'lance; and have been 
brought over into England, under the name 
of the blue cat, which, however, i.s not tlicir 
colour. ^ ... livrsi.ui t'la.’) 

Another variety of this animal is lallcrl hy u.s the hon cat; or, as otliers nii're 
properly term it, the Gat of Angora. 'Plicse arc larger than the common cat. and 
even than the wild one. Their hair is mnch longer, and hangs about their head 
and neck, giving this creature the appearance of a lion. Some of these are 
white, and others of a dun colour. M hese come from Syria and Persia, two 
countries which are noted for giving a lung, soil hair to the animals which arc 
bred in them. The sheep, the goats, the dogs and the rabbits of Syria, are all 
remarkable for the fine glossy length and softness of their hair ; but particularly 
the rat, whose nature 8eem.s to be so inflexilde, ronfoniis to the nature of the 
climate and soil, loses its savage colour, whicli it preserves almost in every other 
part of the world, and a.ssiiinea the most beautiful appearance. There are some 
other varieties in this animal, but rather in colour than in form ; and, in general, 
it may be remarked, that the cat, when carried into other countriovS, alters but 
very little, still preserving its natural manners, habits, ami conformation.'* 

Whitm €AT8.-~In a recent mmiber of Natural Hhtory, No. 9, likewise conducted 
liOmin/i’s Gardeuers* Mtifftizhtt', it is stated by Mr. Loiubm; — Some years ago a white 
that while cats with bine eyes are always ciit of the Persian kind (inohably not a tln>- 
deaf, of which extraordinary tact then* i.s the rough-brwl one) pTocnial from Lord Dudley’s 
following confirmation in the AJitf^azine at Hindley, was kept in a family as a favour- 
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I’HE LION.—The inflneace of upon m-iokind w very small; (i'j he 

is found to subsist in all 


parts of the earth, as well 
under the frozen poles, as 
beneath the torrid zone: but 
in animals, the climate may 
he considered as congenial, 
and a kind of second nature. 
They almost all have their 
particular latitudes, bej ond 
which they are, unable to 
subsist; either perishing 
with a moderate cold, or 
dying for want of a frozen 
air, even in a temperate cli¬ 
mate. The rein-deer is never 
seen to depart from the icy 
fields of the north; and, on 



(Li.tnoNi.') 


the contrary, the lion degenerates when taken from beneath the line. The 
whole earth is the native country of man ; but all inferior animals have ea<^ their 
own peculiar districts. 


Most terrestrial animals are found larger, fiercer, and stronger in the wanner 
than in the cold or temperate, climates. They are also more courageous and 
enterprising; all their dispositions seeming to partake of the ardour of their 
native soil. The lion, produced under the burning sun of Africa, is of all others 
the most terrible, the most undaunted. The wolf or the dog, instead of attempt¬ 
ing to rival him, scarce deserve to attend his motions, or become his providers. 
Such, however, of these animals as are bred in a more temperate climate, or 
towards the tops of cold and lofty mountains, are far more gentle, or, to speak 


ite. The animal was a female, quite white, 
and perfectly deaf. She produced, at various 
times, many litters of kittens, of which gene¬ 
rally, some were quite white, others more or 
less mottled, tabby, &c. But the extraordi¬ 
nary eircumstauce is, that of the offspring 
produced at one and the same birth, such as, 
like the mother, Were entirely white, were, 
like her, invariably deaf; while those that 
had the least speck of colour on their fur, as 
invariably possessed the usual faculty of 
liearing— Aucana of Scienck, 1829. 

Pjscoliabitx in aiiE l)oiiE.sTic Cat.—A 
remarkable one is the property of which its 
fur possesses of yielding electric sparks by 
rubbing. In frosty weather this is occasion¬ 
ally wry extraordinary. Mr. White says, 
speaking of the frost ol 1785, “ During these 
two Siberian dfws, my parlour cat was so 
electric, that hail a person stroked her, and 
been properly insulated, the shock might have 
been given to a whole ciicle of people.” 

Voi.QAR Error. — It is a very prevalent 
notion that cats are so fond of sucking tho 
breath of infants, and consequently of pro¬ 
ducing disease and death. Upon the slightest 
reflection, nothing can he more obvious than 
that it IS iin|)ossible for a cat to suck an in¬ 


fant’s bieath, at least so as to do it any injuiy; 
foi even on the sujqiosition that they did so, 
the construction of their mouth must preclude 
them from interrupting the process of breath¬ 
ing by the mouth and the nose at the same 
time. The vulgar notion must have atisea 
from cats nestling about infants in beds and 
cradles, to procure warmth. Cats, as Gold¬ 
smith has remarked in the text, are particu¬ 
larly solicitous to be comfortably placed as to 
temperature.—In winter they get before the 
ffre to sleep ; in summer tliey seek the shade 
of a tree, where the uii is cogl and refiteshing. 
—Kn. 

New Species ok Cat. —A Naturalist in 
this country was lately informed by Professor 
Kretschmen of Frankfort, that he was in ex¬ 
pectation of receiving from Nubia the skin 
and jaws of a new siR-cies of cat, larger than 
the lion, of a brownisli colour, and without 
a mane. The invoice of the articles from 
Cairo was already received, but the objects 
themselves had not arrived. This will jirb- 
bably prove to he the roaneless lion of the 
ancients, known to them by their acquain¬ 
tance with Upper Egypt: and not uufre- 
quently observed in the hieroglyphic sculptures 
of that couutiy. 


(g) ,^is description is principally taken fiom Mr. BuSbn; such parts as are added from 
othONip have marked with coiumas. 
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more properly, far less dang^erpns than those liretl in the torrid valleys benealiu 
The lions of Mount Atlas, the tops of which are covered in eternal snows, have 
neither the strength nor the ferocity f)f the lions of Bihhilgerid orZaara, where 
the plains are covered with burning sands. It is particularly in these frightful 
deserts, that those enormous and terrible beasts are found, that seem to be the 
scourge and tbo terror of the neighbouring kingdoms. Happily, indeed, the 
species is not very numerous; and it seems to lie diminishing daily ; for those 
who have travelled through these countrie.s assure us, that there are by no means 
so many there at present as were known formerly ; and Mr, Shaw observes, 
that the Romans carried fifty rinie,s as many lions from Lybia, in one year, to 
combat in their amphitheatres, as are to be found in the whole country at this 
time. The same remark is made with regard to Turkey, to Persia, and the 
Indies ; where the lions arc found to diminish in their numbers every day. Nor 
is it difficult to assign the cause of this diinimition : it is obvious that it cannot 
be owing to the increase of the force of other qundrnpeds, since they are all 
inferior to the lion, and, consequently, instead of lessening the nuinbcr, only 
(end to incj'ea.se the supplies on wiiirh they siib.sist ; it must, therefore, he occa¬ 
sioned by the increase of mankind, who is (he only animal in nature capable of 
making head against these tyrants of the forest, am! preventing (heir increase. 
The arms even of a Hottentot ora negro make them more tlian a match for this 
powerful creature; and they seldom make the attack, without coming off vic¬ 
torious.* Their usual manner is to find out his retreat, and, with spears headed 
with iron, to provoke him to the combat: four men are considered as sufficient for 
this encounter ; and he against whom the lion flies, receives him upon his spear, 
while the others attack him behind ; the lion, finding himself wounded in the 
rear, turns that way, and thus gives the man he first attacked an opportunity to 
recover.f In this manner they attack him on all sides; until at last they en- 

• CouttAOE ov TUB Lum.--‘Whatever may Knowing that the Jion, when bo does not 
he the extiatHdinary jibysical strength nl' the carry ofl hi.s prey, iisiialtj conceals liiiuselfiii 
bon, Ins rour.ige is not great. Tin: n.iloral the xuiuity, aiul is \ety ajit to tie dangerous 
Kahits of the uniinul are those of tuMcher) ; hy prow ling about the place in scan-h of tnore 
the lum ib not disposed, under any circuin- game, 1 lesoKed to Jiaxo Jimi destroyed or 
stances to mwt its piey face to face ; and In d^^l'ldgl■d witliout delay. I, therefore, sent 
IS particularly 'inwilhng to encounter m.iu a nu sm iigev round the location, to iinih'all 
when ho crosses him in the full hlaze of day who were willing to assist in the enterprise. 
The iinibilify of his eyes (in coininon with to rep.ur to the place of lende/vous as speedily 
those of the cat tribe) to hear a .strong light, us possible. In an hour every man of the 
will piohahly account in e great degree for the jmity(wilh the exception of two plnckles.s 
circuinstance, which has probably hnmght fellows, who weie keptat home by the women) 
Ujioii him much of the reproudi of being a ajijwaied ready nuiuuted and armed ri'e 
skulking, cowardly animal. But we nppre- were also reinforced by about a doEt n of tin 
head that there were period.s in the history of * Bastaard,’ oi Mulatto Hottentots, wha le- 
Afiicati colonization, wdieii the lioii was of sided at that time upon our tornfory as tenants 
a holder nature in his encounters with man- or herdsmen; an active and enterprising, 
kind; tlialtlie dn*a<I of fire-arms hivs become, though rather an nnsteady race of men. Oui 
in some deguee, a habit of the sjwcies ; and friends, the Tarka boors, many of whom aio 
that liae sagacity, or herwlitary instinct, to excellent hon hunters, were all too far distant 
know that a flash and a loud sound is often to assist us, our nearest neighhours residing 
followed by a speedy death tr a grievous at least twenty miles fiom the location. \\ e 
injury. were, tlu-refore, cm account of our own iiWfxpc- 

t Lion Hwwt w Avkica.— We here give an rieilce, obliged to mak(>-our Hottentots the 
account of a boii hunt on the eastern Irontier leaders of t he chase. The fust point was to 
of tlie Cajie Colony, furnish^ hy one of the track tin- lion to lus covert^ 1 his was effected 
most pleasing writers of fhe day; and we hy u few Ilottcnfot-s on foot. Commencing 
should deprive his account of its interest, if fioin the spot where thoboise was killed, tin y 
we atfemjitcd to give it in any oilier than his followed tlie ttpmr (footmark) through the 
own words. guiss .uid gravel and hrushwoorl, with usto- 

“ One nfght a lion, that had previoie-ly nisliiug .'ase and dexterity, wlieie an in.x- 
imrloined u lew sheep out of my kiaal, ciiate porieuced eye could discern neither foot punt 
down and killed my riding horse, about a nor mark of any kind, until, at length, we 
hundred yaids fioui the dooi of uvy calnn fairly tniekeil him into a huge i'f.vt'//, or 
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tirely disable, and then dispatch him. This superiority in the numbers, and the 
arts of man, tliey are sufficient to conquer the lion, serve also to ener>'ate and 


Btra^q^Unf thicket of brushwood and ever¬ 
greens, about a mile distiint. 

“ The next object was to drive him out of 
this retreat, in order to attack lum in close 
phalanx, and with more safety and effect. 
The approved mode iu such cases is to tor¬ 
ment him with dogs till he abandons his 
coVert, and stands at bay in the open [ilain. 
The whole band of hunters then march for¬ 
ward together, and fire deliberately, one by 
one. If he does not speedily fall, but grows 
angry and turns upon his enemies, they must 
then stand close in a circle, and turn their 
horses’ rear outward; some holding them last 
by the bridles, while the others kneel to take 
a steady aim at the lion as he aiipr. aches, 
sometimes up to the very horses’ heels— 
crouching every now and then, as if to inea- 
sure the distance and strength of his enemies. 
This is the momimt to shoot him in the fore¬ 
head. If they continue to wound him inef¬ 
fectually, till he waxes furious and desperate, 
or if the horses, startled by his terrific roar, 
grow frantic with terror and burst loose, the 
business becomes rather serious. 

“ In the present instance, we did not ma¬ 
nage matters quite so scientifically. The 
Bastaards, after recounting to us all these and 
other sage laws of lion-huntuig, were them- 
Belve.s the first to depart from them. I'lnding 
the few indifferent hounds we had maile little 
impression on the enemy, they divided tliem- 
selves into two or three parties, and rode 
round the jungle, firing into tlie spot where 
the dogs were barking round him, but without 
effect. At length, after some hours in thus 
beating about the bush, the Scottish blood of 
some of my counttymcii began to be inijiatient; 
and three of them announced their deteinn- 
nation to march in and lieard the lion in his 
lair, provided thiee of the bastaards, who 
were superior maiksmen, would support them, 
and follow up their fire should the enemy 
venture to give battle. Accordingly in they 
went, to within fifteen or twenty paces of the 
spot. He was couched among the roots of 
a large evergreen bush, with a small space of 
open ground on one side of it; and they 
fancied, on approaching, that they saw Jura 
distinctly, lying glaiing from umler the 
foliage. Cjharging the Bastaaids to stand 
firm and level fair should they miss, the 
Scottish champions let fly together, and 
struck—not the lion, as it nfferwards proved, 
block of red stone, beyond which 
he Wto actually lying. Whether any of the 
shot grazed him is uncertain, but, with no 
other warning than a furious howl, forth he 
bolted from the bush. The pusillanimous 
Bas^rds, in place of pouring in their vol" 
him, instanllj turnwl, and fled 


helter-skelter, leaving him to do his pleasure 
upon the defenceless Scots, who, with emjdy 
guns, were tumbhug over each other in their 
hurry to escape the clutch of the rampant 
savage. In a twinkling he was upon tliem, 
and with one stroke of his paw dashed the 
nearest to the ground. The scene was ter¬ 
rific ! There stood tire hon, with his foot 
upon his prostrate foe, looking round in con¬ 
scious power and pride upon the bands of his 
assailants, and with a fiont the most noble 
and imposing that can be conceived; it 
was the most magnificent thing 1 ever wit¬ 
nessed. The danger of uiir friends, however, 
lendered it at the niomeiit too tejnhle to en¬ 
joy either the giaml or the ludicrous part of 
the scene. We expected eveiy instant to see 
one or more of ihem torn to pieces; nor, 
though the rest of the party were standing 
withm fifty paces with their gnus cocked ami 
levelled, iluist we fire for their assistance. 
One was Ijing under the lion’s paw, the rest 
were scrambling towards u.s in such a way as 
to intcrcejit our aim. All tins passed more 
rapidly than I liaie described it. But luckily 
the lion, after steadily surveying us for a lew 
seconds, seemed willing to be quits with us 
on f.ur terms, and with a fortunate forltcaraore 
(for which ho met an ungrateful recomjicnse) 
turned calmly away, and diiving the snarling 
dogs like rats from among his lieels, hoiindeil 
over the adjoining thicket like a cat over a 
footstool, cleaniig bilikes and bushes twelve 
or fifteen feet higli as readih as if they had 
lieen tufts of grass, and abandoning the 
jungle, retreated towards the inountains. 

“ After asrertaiiiing the stale of our us- 
ciied comrade (who fortunately hinl sustained 
no otlrer mjuiy than a slight scratch mi the 
bill k, and a severe bniise in the ritis,) we re- 
luived the chase, with the Hottentots and 
hounds in full cry. In a short time we again 
came up with the enemy, and found him at 
hay under an old mimosa tree, by the s.de of 
a inoiintaiii stream, which we had distin¬ 
guished by the name of pouglas Water. I’lie 
dogs were baikmg round, but afraid to ap- 
preach him, for he was now beginning to 
growl fiercely, and to brandish his tail in a 
manner that showed he was meditating mis¬ 
chief. The Hottentots, by taldiig a cncuit 
between him and the mountain, crossed the 
stream, and toiik a position on the top of a 
precipice overlooking the spot where be stowl. 
Another party of ua occupied a posifiim on 
the other side, of the glen; and placing the 
jioor fellow thus between two fire^ which con- 
iiised his attention and preventwl his retreat, 
we kept battering away at him till he fell 
unable again to grapple with us, pierced with 
many wounds. He jirovcd to be a full-grown 
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(?isc()nr;)}jc him; ft>r lu' is hravp oiilv in ^irnporlion to flu* surress of his former 
encotiutcrs. In tlie vast dcsorfs of Zaara, in flip Inirniiij^f saruls (hat he iietvveen 
Mauritania and Nc'fjrolaiid. in tin- nniidialnted rountries that he to the nortii of 
( aliVana, and, in general, in all the deserts of Afnra, vvliere man has not lixed 
liis iiahitalion, tlie lions are toniid ni fjreal iinniliers, and preserve their natural 
lO'uaije and foree. Aernstoined to measure their sirerij^tli with every animal 
llie\ nnn-t, (he haliit of e(nif|nerintf lenders them intrepid and terrihle. Huvinsr 
m\ei experieiieed (he daii;;erons arts am! eomiiiiiations of man. they have no 
.ipprelien^ions tinm his power. 'I'hey bold!) fare him, and seem to brave (he 
Ion e ol ins .inns, W'onnds r.ilher .serve to pnivoke their rai;e than repre.ss 
their aidiiur I'hev aie no! danuled even with (he opposition ot nuinbet.s ; 
a sin:;le iioii of the desert often atiai ks an entire earavaii ; and afti r an obstinate 
I omh.tt, vvhen he find > himseli overpoweii-d, instead ol jlvm^, he eontinues (o 
I onibal, rein atin^. ami sliil l.icinsi the eiieinv till he dies. ()i) the contrary, ihc 
lions vvhudi ndi.dnt the peopled eoniitries iit .Moroieo or India, havnifc become 
aripiainted willi human power, ami ev|)eiiem‘ed man’s superiority, have lost all 
their ( onrai^e. so as to be r'ared aw.n with a shout; and seldom attack any hut 
tlie nnresi.stin;' docks or In rds, wlii h even vvoiiien and ehddren are sidhcient 
to protect. 

I'his alteration in tiie lion’s dis]iosilion sidlii ienllv .shows that he mi|i;ht easily 
be taiiu il, and admit ol a eertam de<;iee ol edneatnm. “ In lai t, notlnng is 
more eomimm tli.ni lot the keeiiers of xi ild beasts to [liav w ilh this animal, to pnll 
out his lon;'iie, ami even to eh.istisc him without a ('luise. 1 le seems to be.ir it all 
with t!.e utmost eomposwre ; and we verv rarelv lew e instances ol his revengin:^ 
these nnprnv oked sallies <if impi rtuu ut i rnellv. 1 iuwev er, when his antjcr is at 

l.isl evnted, the i in seipienees are ti irible. l.aliat tells iis of a i;entleinan who 
ki ))t a lion in his ( hainber. and em^diw ed a serv ant to attend it, vv ho, a,s is iisii i!. 
mived his blows witli raresses 1 ills ill jtulfred association lontiiiued for .some 
time; till one morniiif; (he i^eiilleman was awakened bv a muse in hi' room, 
wlmh at liist In' i onld imt tell the cause oi ; but, dr.swms; the eurl.mi.s, he 
peieeiveda hotiid spectacle, the him uniwlim; ovei the man's head, which ho 
liad .sepaiali d Itoin the bodv. and lossini: it nmnd the floor, lie immediately, 
tlmreiore. Hew into the next room, < alls d to ilie people without, and had the 
aiiimal st i iired from doin;; Inrlher nii.si l.iel.” Ilovvcvt r, this Millie aciunnt is 
not Millieieiit to weigh ai^.iiust the maiiv instances wt' everv (lav see of (his 
( ri'iiture’.s gentleness and siibmission. lb* is often bred up with othei domestic, 
animals, and is .seen to pl.iv innorenllv and l.iiiiiliaily aniinig them; audit tt 
ever h.iiijiens that his natural feroeitv retiuns, it is seldom everted agtaimst his 
beiiel.telors. As Ins jias.sioiis are stiimg, and his apm lit.'s vehement, one ouc'ht 
not to piesiime that the 'm|iressions of eilncation will alwavs prevail; so tlmt it 
would be daiigeious in sm li eireiiinstaiuvs to snllei him to remain loo long w ithont 
food, in to persi't in irntating and abusing iiim however, nnmberle.'s ai eonnt.s 
assiiri' n.s (hat Ins anger is noble, Ins courage magnanimons. and Ins ihspositmn 
giatelnl. lie lias been often seen to desjose eonteuiptible eneniies, ami paidoii 
their insults when it was in liis power to (iiimsh them. He has lieeii seen to 
s|iare the lives of sneli a.s were thrown to be devonied bv liiiii, to live peaceably 
with fiiein, to allnrd them a part ol Ills snbsisteiue, and soinelnnes fo want 
food liiniself rattier than tlejinve (hem of (hat life vvliich his generosity had 
Kpaied.’ 

iiini, of the jeUovv variety, ahoiit five or six oftiainiii' Hie first was emollient, s ift, and 
veins of age ” —Pkinui, 1 v’.s JCji/u'wtruh.s, eiiervntiiu' ; 'IVallaee vi as caienliiteiUo nispiie 
'jtiitr tlie iiatim.l sjiirit of his kind ; yet, m tlieir 

Ijio.N Fuiiirs AT Wauwiciw.— Some ^iiges, ihey conlil .srnieely evei tie sniiposeil 
yeais ago a great lion figlit look place, vihirlv to anive .it the natural powers of the " fo.est s 
atti.ii-led emiSuleralile altentioii at tlie time uion.iuli 

Ni 10 , vv.i> the iianie ot the tiist lion seleeteil 1 lie fights took place m the yaiil of llio 

toi 111 ,, eiieoiuitei, a lem.uk.ihlv in,Id ,umnal. O’lil Factory at Waiwiek, in .Vognst. KS-J.i. iii 

mill Wallaee, of a fieiee ihsposition. vv.is le- an mm c.ige, or den, on win els. with l.us to 

Si ivcil I'oi the ser.md evluhitioii The mode pcimil the ingress and egress of the dogs 

k; 
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It may also be said that the lion is notcroel, since he is so only from necessity, 
and never kills more than he consumes. When satiated, he is perfectly frenfle; 
while the tiger, the wolf, and all the inferior kinds, such as the fox, the pole cat, 
and the ferret, kill without remorse, are tierce without cause, and, by their 
indiscriminate slaughter, seem rather to satisfy their malignity than their hunger. 

Tlie outward form of the lion seems to speak his internal generosity. His 
figure is striking, his look confident and bold, his gait proud, and his voice 
terrible. His stature is not overgrown, like that of the elephant or riiinoceros ; 
nor is his shape clumsy, like that of the hippopotamus or the ox. It is compact, 
well-proportioned, and sizeable ; a perfect model of strength joined with agility. 
It is ransciilal- and bold, neither charged with fat nor unnecessary flesh. It is 
siiflicient but to see him in order to be assured of his .superior force. His large 
head surrounded with a dreadful mane ; all those muscles that appear under the 
skin sw'elling with the slightest exertions; and the great breadth of his jiavvs, 
with the thickness of his limbs, plainly evince that no other animal in the lores! 
is capable of opposing him. He has a very broad face that, as some have 
imagined, reseniblt^s the human. It is siirruuiided with very long hair, which 
gives it a very majestic air. 'I'he top of the head, the temples, the cheeks, the 
under jaw, the neck, the breast, the shoulder, the hinder part of the legs, and 
the belly, are furnished with it, while all the rest of the body is covered with 
very short liair, of a tawny colour. “ Hie length of the hair in many parts, 
and tiie shortness of it in others, serves a good deal to disguise this aiiimars real 
figure. The breast, for instance, appears very broad; but in reality it is as 
narrow and contracted in proportion as that of the generality of dogs and 
horses. For the same reason, the tail seems to be of an eipial thickness from 

fiom a platform nearlj level with the bottom the circumstance of his being cubbed in Scot- 
of the cage. On this jilatfoim the dog-tighters land, where we remember carrying him in 
jjerforiiud their part in the exhibition. our arms, shortly after his biilh. IIis foster- 

Foi the fiist encounter, the dogs were six mother was a bull-bitch ; he weighed 400lbs , 
in number. livery tiling being jnejiiared, which more than couiiteibalaiiced all the dogs 
Turk, Captain, and Tigei, tliree of the dogs, sent against him. When the first pair of 
weie let loose on the lion. They repeatedly dogs were let loose, he sat upon his hauiulies 
pinned him hy the lip and nose. Neio pawed during tire attack. He showed himself a 
them off, and stiiick his talons into their foiest lion, and fought like one He took up 
sides, but he hud no chance against his ea- the first dog with his teeth, and deliheiately 
nine assailants. Three several assaults took walked round the cage with him. as a cat 
place, in which the lion was worsted, and the would with a mouse. He then (lio]ipe<l the 
proprietor reluctantly acknowledged it had un dog, wluih went yelping ofl', and took up its 
chance. iicighhoui in precisely the same inaiiner. 

It is evident that the domestic state in Hail not one of the keepers rescued it thmiigh 
which the lion had been brought up, com- the bars, it evidently would bave been derno- 
jilctely discpiahfied him from the combat, hshed. The second and third pair of dogs 
He had no confidence in himself, and may were set on, but the noble animal, like the 
be said rather to have lesisted persecution dew drop on its mane, “ shook them to air,” 
than to have fought the dogs. and something worse too for one or two of the 

The moment the dogs were taken away, the canin# heriK's. As sgon as the cage was 
poor fellow stood up, evidently worn out in cleared of his opiionents, W'allace. seeiningiy 
spirit and in boily; the blood flowed copiously disappointed of his prey, betrayed much 
from his wounds, and as he paced slowly back- auger, by lashing his sides with his toil, and 
wards and forwards, he seemed to have'been in roaring tremendously. His jaws were covemd 
terror eveiy moment lest the attack should be with crimson foam, and lie strodo the arena 
renewed. With the exception of one, all the with the greatest majesty, printing each step 
dogs f|uickty recovered and did well, although with gore. Two of the dogs in this combat 
they bore strong uiarks of tlie mischief which died, and a third, we believe, scarce survived, 
their noble antagonist might have done, had This is not the first lion-fight in this coun- 
he been conscious of his jHiwers. The other try. James I,, on his ascending the English 
was dreadfully mangled, and we believe did throne, saw one of those noble animals for 
not survive. the first time in his life ; and attended tlio 

A few days afterwards, the sei^ond fight Tower, full of wonder and admiratiuii, to be 
t^k place, hgainst Wallace, who was nearly present at an attack of dogs on it, accomjiunied 
six years old, and received his name from by bis son Charles of pious memuty.— 
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one end to the other, on account of the inequality of the hair with which it is 
encompassed; it being shorter near the insertion, where the flesh and bones are 
large, and growing longer in proportion as its real thickness lessens towards 
the point, where it ends in a tuft. The hair abotit the neck and breast is not 
dilferent from that on the rest of the body, except in the length of it; nor is 
each hair pointed as in most other animals, but of an equal thickness i^rom one 
end to the other. The neck is very strong, but not composed of one solid bone, as 
Aristotle has imagined ; on the contrary, though very short and muscular, it has 
as many hones as llie camel or the horse; for it is universal to all quadrupeds to 
have seven joints in the neck ; and not one of them have either more or less. 
However, the muscles in the neck of the lion, that tie tlie bones together, are 


Irion’s Paw and Ci.aws.—I t is lime, how¬ 
ever, that wf pass on to consider some of tlie 
mechanical contrivances in the structure of 
the organs of this animal, which disjilay the 
most adimralile design and skdl. The bones 
of tlie fore limbs ot the hon are remarkable 
for their strength and firmness, and the mus¬ 
cles fortlu-ir denseness and extraorduiarj de- 
vi'lopement; nor are those of the jaws and 
neck less jioweilid. On stnjijiing the skin 
fiom these parts, we have one ol the finest 
<lispla)s of the “ beau ideal ” of muscular de- 
velopeineiit which it is possible to conci ive. 
1’he tongue is rough, with henij, ji.ij'sHh', the 
sense ot taste being probably somewhat dull 
J he hearing IS higiilj acute, and the sight 
adapted for nocturnal vision Hut it is in the 
nu-chanisin of the paws that we me presented 
with a most elaborate piece of woik Let it 
be borne in iiiiiid that the hon, as we h.ive 
said, creeps .stit’/it/i/ tow.irds his pre\, and 
tln-n boimds upon it with a spimg of fj/vvi/y 
or ihtrtfi yeef, hearing it to the earth with the 
irresistible impetus Now, if we take one oi 
the fore p.iws and examine it, we find it 
kuHU/ below, no formidalile talon 

riM/iir, and the w bole mass tiaiiy \>ut xitien i/ 
and Tliat a .inewj and flevilde 

stiiictme with great stieiigth is needed by an 
animal vvhicVi boimds upon its prey, and 
whose habits reipiire a Ir. e and active foot, 
IS at once apparent . but why, in addition, is 
the sole padded with a sob, spungy cushion 
of gianiiiar l.it, two inches ui thickness, with 
.1 similar but smaller one on the base of each 
toe ^ Tlie design of tliese springy pails, (re- 
piesented in the aecornpaiij mg sketch, which 
we have takeu exjiressly for the purjaise,) is 



twofold. First, to render the tie.ad HO llOlHt'* 
less, that no foot-fall may alarm the quick- 


eared prey; and secondly, that the jar or 
concussion produced by the viuleiice of the 
iKHiiid may be broken, so that neither the 
shoulder nor sjiine shall receive a shock from 
the forcible descent of so heavy a body pro¬ 
pelled by jKiwers so amazing. And why are 
not the talons visible ^ Tliese aie drawn bark 
into sheaths, so that the point of each only 
just jH-eps out, but bid beneath (he fur, and 
elevated tar above the gioviiid by the pulpy 
pad below, in older (bat they may be unworn 
and unbluiited, so as ever to be ready for ser¬ 
vice : by a eiirioiis contrivance they can lie 
sbe.itbed and uiusbe.ithed at pleasme. Thus 
tlie lion at play witli his ciilis oi mate, uses 
an iniiumed paw in liis g.mibols, and only 
throws out these foimulabie weapon-, vvlien lie 
stiikes in anger Ih a single itlow he can 
rip up the side of a lioise oi buH.do Onr 
annexed sketch represents one of the toes, a, 



with the claw sheathed, the hiii being a 
l.ttle thrown back so as to ie.uc the jioiut 
visible, winch would otherwuse be quite co¬ 
vered : the same tiv, u, with the claw un- 
sluMthed, U.S ill the act of striking, is given 
below.. 
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extremely strong, and have soniewhat the appearance of bones ; so that annent 
authors, who have treated of this animal, have mistaken the whole ft)r a single 
bone. IKe tongue is rough, and beset with prickles as hard as a cat's claws ; these 
have the grain turned backwards, so that it is probable a lion4 if it should 
attempt to lick a man’s hand, as we are told it sometimes does, would tear oiT the 
skin. The eyes are always bright and fiery ; nor even in death does this terrible 
look forsake them. In short, the structure of the paws, teeth, eyes, and tongue 
are the same as in a cat; and also in the inward paits these two aniinaK so 
nearly resemble each other, that the anatomist’s chiei distinction arises merely 
from the size.” 

The lion has, as was observed before, a large mane, which grows every year 
longer as the animal grows older: the lioness is v%iihout this ornament at every 
age. This mane is not coarse or roiigli as in a horse, but composed of the same 
hair with the rest of the body, lengthened and shining. 'I’lie mane, ns well as the 
rest of the body, is of a lellow colour; nor is there ever any dilierence to be 
found in the colour of one lion from that of another. AVhat the ancients might 
have said concerningblaek lions, or white, or streaked like the tiger, is not emi- 
tirmed by modern experience ; so that these >arieties have never been seen, or 
exist no longer. 

It is usually supposed that the lion is not possessed of the sense of snu llmg 
in such perfection as most other animals. It is also observed, that too strong 
a light greatly incommodes him. 'I'his is more lliaii probable, troin the formation 
of his eyes, which, like those of tlie cal, seem fitted for .si eiiig best m the dark. 
Fortius reason, he seldom appears in open day, but ravages eliiefly bv mglit; 
and not only the lion, but all other animals of the cat kind, are kept off hv the 
fires which the inhabitants light to jireserve their lierds and lloi ks ; the hiight- 
iiess of the flame dazzlc.s their eyes, which arc only lifted for seeing in tlie daik ; 
and they are afraid to venture lilmdly info those jilaces which lli«‘y know to be 
filled with their enemies. “ It i.s equally true ol all this kind, that they linrit 
rather by (lie sight than the smell ; and it sometimes happens that the lion 
pursues either the jaekall or the wild dog, while they are liuiiting U|*oii (lie 
scent and when they have run the beast down, he comes m, and monoiiolizes 
the spoil. From hence, probably, may have arisen the story ol the lion's [»ro- 
vider: these little industrious animals may often, it is true, provide a feast lor 
the lion ; but they have hunted merely lor tlieniselves, and he is an unvvi home 
intruder upon (he fiiiits of their toil.” 

'file lion, when hungry, boldly attacks all animals that come in lii.s way ; but 
as he is very formidable, and as thi^' alt seek to avoid him, he is often obliged 
to hide, in order to take them by surprise. For this purpose he crouches on his 
belly, in some thicket, or among the long grass, whivli is found in many parts 
of the forest: in this retreat he continues, with patient expeelalioii, until his 
prey comes williin a proper distance, and he then springs after it, fitleen or 
twenty feet from him, and often seizes it at tiie first bound. If he misses (he 
ellort, and in two or three reiterated springs caiinof seize liis prey, he eoiitinue.s 
motionless for a lime, seems to be very sensilile of Ins disappointnient, and waits 
for a more successful opportunity. In tlie deserts and forests, his most usual 
jirey are the gazelles and the monkeys, with which the torrid regions abound. 
The latter he lake.s when they happen to be upon the ground, for he cannot < limb 
tn-es like the cat or the tiger. IJe devours a great deal at a time, and geiieially 
tills himself for two or three days to come. His teeth are so strong tliat he 
very easily breaks the bones, and swallows them with the rest of the body. It 
is reported that he sustains hunger a very long time, but thirst he rnnnot support 
in an equal degree, his temperament being extremely hot; some have even 
asserted that he is in a continual fever. He drinks as often as he meets with 
water, lapping it like a cat; which, as we know, drinks but slowly. He gene¬ 
rally requires about fifteen pounds of raw flesh in a day; he prefers that of live 
animals, and particularly those which he has just killed. lie seldom devours 
the bodies ot animals when they begin to putrefy *, and he chooses rather to hunt 
lor a fresh sqioil, than to return to that which he bad half devoured before. 
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Ifowrxrr. ilicniKli Ik* usii!i11y ferds upon I'resli pro\ision, his breath is very 
ollertsivf, and his urine insnpporlable. 

'riie roaririff of tlie lion is so hnid, that when it is heard in the tiii,di(, and 
re echoed by the mountains, it resembles distant fhnnd*‘r. Thi.s roar is his 
natural note ; for when enrafted he has a different growl, which i.s short, broken, 
an I reiterated, d’he roar is a deep, hollow growl, which he sends forth five or 
SIX times a <lay, parlirnlarly before rams. The cry of anger is much louder and 
more formidable. 'I’liis is always exc»4cd by opposition ; and upon those ocia- 
sions, when the linn summons up ail his terrors for the combat, nolhnig can be 
more lerribic. He then lashes his sides with his long tail, which alone is strong 
enough to lay a man level.He moves his mane in everv direi lion ; it seems 
to use and stand like hri.sfles round his head ; the .skin and nmseles of Ins fare 
are ail in agitation ; his huge eyebrows half rover his glaring eye-halls s'" he dis- 
eo\ers his teeth, which are formed rather for deslrnetion than chewing lus food; 
he shows his tongue roverrd VMth points, and extends his claws, whieh appear 
almost as long as a man's lingers. IVepi^red in tins manner for war, there are 
tew' animals (hat will venture to engage him ; and eien the boldest of the human 
kind are daunted at liis ajiproaeh. I he elephant, (he rhinoreros. the tiger, and 
llie hippopatamiis, are the only animals that are not afraid singly to make 
opposition. 

Nevertheless, neither the leopard nor the wild boar, if provoked, will shun 
the (oinbat ; they do not seek the lion to attack, but will not fly at hi.sapproach ; 
tln-y wait his onset, wineh he seldom makes, unless eompelled by hunger; they 
then exert all their strciigtli, and are soim'times siicre-ssful. \\ e are told of 
(lie combat of a lion and a wild boar, m a meadow near Algiers, which contimied 
lor a long time with incredible obstinacy. At last, both were seen to fall by the 
wounds they had given each other; and tlie ground all about tliem wascoveied 
with their blood. These instances, however, are very rare, for the lion is m 
general the undisputed ma.sfer of the forest. Man is the only erealnre that 
attacks him with almost certain siieeess ; with the a.ssistanre of dogs and hordes 
winch are trained to the pursuit. I hese Himnals that, m a state of nature, would 
h.»\e fled Irom tlie preseme of tlie lion in an agony of eoiisternatioii, when 
eonseious of the assistarn e of man, become pursuers m turn, and boldly hunt 
their natural tyrant- The dogs are atways of the large breed ; and the horses 
themselves, as (Jesner assures us, must be of that sort called Charossi, or hon¬ 
eyed, all others of this kind Hying at tlie .sight of the lion, and endeavouring to 
(tirovv their riders. When the lion is roused, he recedes w ith a slow, proud 
motion ; he never goes <>11 directly forward, nor measures his pares equally. Imt 
taki's an oliliiiue course, going from one side to the other, and boumling rather 
than riinniiig. Whci the hunters approach him, they either shoot or throw 

• I*KiOK*.r. IN THE Lion's Tail —Twolioiis, is the only uiuinal which, when violcnllj im- 
wlacli (hfil suiiii* nioiitlis ago in the meiia- tatisl, agitates its tail, and strikes its sides 
gene of the King’s (iaiden at Pans, have With it. They imagined that the lion sought 
luinished an occasion of veiifying a curious to excite liunselt hy piicking Ins sides vilh 
fact, mcnlioued ui some old works, tint which the horny jirodnction in nuestioii Bliiineji- 
iiuxlern authors have generally omitted. It hach, some years ago, veiificd tlie existence 
is, that there exists at the extiennty of the of this pnckle ; hut the iiamphlet iii which 
lion’s tad u small claw, coueealeil m the his ohsen.itioiis were contained has remained 
midst of the tuft of long, black hairs which unnoticed hy natmahsts ; ai.d the cuiions 
occur there. It is a homy production, ahout tact of whicli we sjie.ik might long have re- 
two lines in length, whieh presents it.sell iiiamed unknown, h.id not M. Deshay es hap- 
under the foiin ot a small cone, a little curvetl, j>eiied to see the pamphlet iii ijuestion, autl 
and adheiing by its base to the skin only, engagei the natmahsts, who more particulaily 
and not to the last vertebra, which is sepa- study the mammiteia, to make some ohserva- 
rated fioni it hy a spaceof two or thiee hues; turns oi. the snliject. 'Ihis prickle, or spur, 
this .simiU spur exists iii both sexes. The adher.iig only to the skin, at the cneumfe- 
coiiimeutators of Homer thought they coiilil leiice of its base*, is very easily detached. It 
explain, hy the pu-sence of tins pn'cklc. a h.is not vct been obseived whether it exists 
cm ions and cm reel remark ma<le by the eipialU i v the other large species of the genus 
authoi of the Iliad, which was, that tlie lion lelis. - EniN. New Phil. Joiun. 
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Iheir javelins; and in this manner disable him before he is attacked by the dogs, 
many of whom he would otherwise destroy. He is very vivacious, and is never 
killed at once, but continues to fight desperately, even after he has received his 
mortal blow. He is also taken by pit-falls ; the natives digging a deep hole in 
the ground, and covering it slightly over with sticks and earth ; which, however, 
give way beneath his weight, and he sinks to the bottom, I'rora whence he has 
no means of escape. Biit the most usual manner of taking this animal is while 
a cub, and incapable of resistance. The place near the den of the lioness is 
generally well known by the greatness of her depredations on that occasion ; the 
natives, therefore, watch the time of her absence, and aided bj a swift horse, 
carry off her cubs, which they sell to strangers, or to the great men of their 
country.” 

The lion, while young and active, lives by hunting in the forest, at the greatest 
distance from any human habitation, and seldom (juits this retreat while able to 
subsist by his natural industry ; but when he becomes old, and unfit lor the 
purposes of surprise, he boldly comes down into places more frequented, attacks 
the flocks and herds that take shelter near the habitation of the shejiherd or 
the husbandman, and depends rather upon his enurttge than his address for 
support. It is remarkable, however, that when he makes one of these desperate 
sallies, if he finds men and quadrupeds in the same field, he only attacks the 
latter, and never meddles with men, unless they provoke him to engage. It is 
observed that he prefers the flesh of camels to any other Ibod; he is likewise 
said to be fond of that of young elephants ; these he often attacks before their 
trunk is yet grown ; and, unless the old elephant comes to their assistance, he 
makes them an easy prey. 

The lion is terrible upon all occasions, but particularly at those seasons when 
lie is incited by desire, or when the female has brought forth. It is then tliat the 
lioness is seen followed by eight or ten males, who fight most bloody battles 
among each other, till one of (hem becomes victorious over all tlie rest. She is 
said to bring forth in spring, and to produce but once a year. ^V'lth respect 
to the time of gestation, natnrahst.s have been divided; some a-sserting that the 
lioness went with young six inonfiis, and others but two. The time also of their 
growth and their age have hitherto been left in obscurity ; some asserting that 
they acquired their full growth in three jears, and others that they required 
a longer period to conic to perfection ; some saying (and among this iiumher is 
Mr. JBuflon) that they lived to but twenty or twenty two years at most; others 
making their lives even of shorter duration. All these doubts arc now reduced 
to certainty; for we have bad several of these animals bred in the Tower ; so 
that the manner of their copulation, the time of their gestation, the number (hey 
bring forth, and the time they take to come to perfection, are all pretty well 
known.♦ Although the lion emits his urine backwards, )et he couples in the 
ordinary manner ; and, as was said before, his internal structure in almost every 
respect resembles that of a cat. The lioness, however, is upon the.se occasions 
particularly fierce, and often wounds the lion in a terrible manner. She goes 
with young, as I am assured by her keeper, no more than five montlis; the 
young ones, which are never more than two in number when brought forth, are 
about the size of a large pug dog, harmless, pretty, and playful; tliey continue 
(he teat for twelve months, and the animal is more than live years in coming to 
perfection. As to its age, from its imprisoned state, we can have no certainty ; 
since it is very probable that, being deprived of its natural climate, food, and 
exercise, its. life must be very much abridged. However, naturalists have 
hitherto been greatly mistaken as to the length of its existence. The great 

* pKogHKATioN.—Within a few years, the to maturity, they invariably put on the natu- 
keepers of menageries have been successful ral habits of the race, and are, generally, ns 
in procuiing the continuance of the species, little to be trifled with as those which are 
irum a lion and lioness m confinement. Se- whelped in the woods. The nurtuie of thesti 
veral full-grown examples have been reared in animals under confinement tends to soften 
this way in England. The cubs are always their character, as in the case of one of the 
playful and harmless; but as they approach Warwick lions. 
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hc-Iion, called Fotnpey, which died in the year 1760, was known to have been 
in the Tower for above seventy years; and one lately died there, which was 
brought from the river Gambia, that died above sixty-three. The lion, there¬ 
fore, is a very long-lived animal; and very probably, in his native forests, his age 
exceeds even that of man himself.” 

In this animal all the passions, even of the most gentle kind, are in excess, 
but partiAilarly the attachment of the female to her young. The lioness, though 
naturally le.ss strong, less courageous, and less mischievous than tlie lion, 
becomes terrible when she has got young ones to provide for. She then makes 
her incursions w ith even more intrepidity than the lion himself ; she throws lier- 
self indiscriminately among men and other animals, destroys without distinction, 
loads herself w'ith the spoil, and brings it home reeking to her cubs, whom she 
accu.stouis betimes to cruelty and slaughter. She usually brings forth in the 
nuKSt retired and inaccessible places; and when she fears to have her retreat dis¬ 
covered, often hides her tracks, by running bark her ground, or by brushing 
them out with her tail. She sometimes also, when her apprehensions are great, 
transports them from one, place to another; and, if obstructed, defends them 
with determined courage, and tights to the last. 

'rhe lion is chiefly an inhabitant of the torrid zone; and, as was said, is always 
most formidable there : nevertheless, he can subsist in more temperate cli- 
nmtes; and there was a time when even the southern parts of Eurotie were in- 
fe.stcd by him. At pre.sent he is only found in .\frica and the V'ast Indies ; iu 
some of which countries he grows to an enormous height. The lion ol Bildiil- 
gend is said to be nearly live feet high, and between nine and ten feet from the 
lip of the nose to the. iiiseilum of the tail. I’lie ordinary size is between three 
and four feet; the female being in all her dimensions about oiie-tliird less than 
the male. 


'FHE TIGEK.— “ The ancients had a saying, ThatUK the jiearork is the most 
bcauti/ifl amot)^ birds^ so is the ti^ir amuu^ quudnijiids. [^) In liict, mi quadru¬ 
ped can he more heau- 
tiliil than this animal ; 


the glo.ssy smoothness 
of his hair, which lies 
iiiU’ h smoother and 
shines with greater 
hriglitties.s than even 
that of the leopard; the 
extreme blackness <>( 
the streaks with which 
he is marked, and the 
bright yellow colour of 
the ground which they 
diversify, at once .strike 
the beholder. 'Po this 

beauty of colouring is ^ 

adder! an extremely ele- _ ^ 

gant form, much larger --—^ 

indeed than that of the (.Ti,;or,) 

leopard, but more slen¬ 
der, more delicate, and bespeaking the most extreme swiftness and agility.♦ 




• Tiqkr and the Lion. —The lion is cullisl 
the “ munurch of the forest,” not only hoin 
lus majestic ap^iearance, hut fiom the infer¬ 
ence that all animals fly bi'foro him. But 
this title of king of the beasts, may he ihs- 
puteil by the tiger. Although these wild 
dwellers ot U»e desert exhibit a strikingly dif- 
fereut external appearance, yet their internal 


conformation is die same. The largest as 
well as the fieicest lions aie to be found in the 
iiiterioi of .Afucu ; a bile the tiger in the Kast 
Indies is more powerful tVian any met with 
in othei parts of the world. It is the undis¬ 
puted master of the Iitdiati forest. Indeeil 
flu* royal tiger of Bengal is more than a nniteh 
for the ksmtic lion. A British officer, who 


Oo Ktovros QKVfixov if roXfi 
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Unhappily, however, this animal’s disposition is as mischievons as its form is 
admirable, as if Providence was willing to show the small value of beauty, by 
bestowing it on the most noxious of quadrupeds.” 


resided many years at Sierra Leone, was re¬ 
peatedly a sj>ectator of combats between the 
lion and the tiger, in which the latter was 
nniveriiaily victorious. Some yeais ago, 
Captain Stewart, in jailing up the luer by 
the side of Sangeer Island, obsened a Wge 
tiger come down to the edge of the wivtei,aiid 
cast a very wishful look at the jteojde on 
hoaid the vessel; but, in the youtse ot a \eiy 
short space, he turned hack, and v/as noticed 
to he down under a hitsh, at about .the dis¬ 
tance of a quarter ot a mile, or something 
less. Two . 4 rabs, armed with matchlocks, 
desired to be put on shore, in order to kill the 
beast. Remonstrance was in vaia, and they 
landed. The femcioiis animal lay, like a cat, 
couchant, awaiting their approach. When 
within a shoit distance, it arose, and the 
Arabs, instead of firing, stoorl petiified with 
fear; the leniblc beast lashed its sidis, then 
sprang forward like lightning, and seizing 
one, carried him off instantly. 

Tiger Hint — In his delightful Journal, 
liishop Heber gives a pleasing account of 
(Ins adventSurous spotting: 

Nov. 20 . He mentioned, in the course 
of conversation, that there was a tiger in an 
ailjoining toiie, winch had done a good deal 
of mischief; that he should have gone after 
it himself, had he (the Rajah) not thought 
that it would be a fine diversion forMr. Boul- 
ilerson and me. I told him I was no sports¬ 
man, but Mr. Boiilderson’s eyes sparkled at 
the name of tiger, and he expressed great 
anxiety to beat up his quaitcrs in the after¬ 
noon. Under such circumstances, 1 did nut 
like to deprive him of his sport, as he would 
not leave me by myself, and went, though 
with no intention of being more than a mere 
spectator, Mr. Boulderson advised me to 
load my pistols for the sake of defence, and 
lent me a fine double-barrelerl gun for the 
same purpose. We set out a little after three 
on our elephants, with a servant behind each 
howdah, cariyiug a large chattah. The Rajah, 
in spite of his fever, mode his appearance 
too, saying that he could not bear to Ins left 
behind. A number of people on foot and 
horseback attended from our own camp and 
tbe neigbUniring villages, and the same sort 
of interest and delight wa» evidently excited 
which might be pioduced in England by a 
great coursing jiarty. The Rajah was on a 
little, female elephant, hanlly bigger than a 
Durham ox. anil almost as shaggy as a poodle. 

“ Mr. Boulderson had also a formidable 
apparatus of muskets and fowling-pieces, pro¬ 
jecting over liis mobout’s head. We rode 
about two miles across a plain, covered with 
long jungly grass. Quails and wild iowl lose 


in great numlHT, and lieantirul antelopes were 
seen scudding away in all directions. At lust 
we came to a deejier and moie marshy ground, 
which lay a little heioru the tope pointed out 
to us; and while Mr. Boulderson was doubt¬ 
ing whetber we should pass through it, or 
skiit it, some countiy jieople came ruiuiuig to 
say that the tiger had been tuicked theie that 
11101 iiiiig. We, tlierefore, went in, keeping 
line us if we had been lieating foi a li.tie, 
through grass so high that it leached uj> to 
the howdah of my elephant, though a tall 
•me, and almost hid the Rajah ontiiely. We 
hat! not j*bne far before a verj' large animal 
ot the deer kind sprung up just before me, 
larger than a stag, of a dusky brdWn colour, 
with spreading, but nut jialmuted Iiorns. 
It was a inohi, a species of elk. A little 
further another rose; it was the female. 
The sight of these curious animals hud ul- 
reatly, however, well repaid my coming out, 
and from the animation and eagerness of 
every hotly round me, the anxiety with which 
niy companions looked for eveiy waving of 
the jungle grass, and the continued calling 
and shouting of the horse and foot behind us, 
it was imjiossible not to catch the contagion 
of interest and enterprise. 

“ At last all the elephants diew up their 
trunks into the air, began to roar, and to 
stamp violently with their fore-leet: the Ra¬ 
jah's little elephant turned short round, and 
111 s(ute of all her mohout could say or do, 
t<Hik up her jHist close in the rear. The other 
three went on slowly but boldly, with their 
trunks raised, their ears expanded, and their sa¬ 
gacious little eyes lient intently forward. ' We 
are close upon him!’ said Mr. Boulderson; ‘ firo 
wheie you see the long grass shake, if he rises 
before you.’ Just at that moment my elephant 
bt.imped violently. ‘ There, there,* cried the 
mohout, * I saw his head {’ A shuit roar, or 
rather loud growl, followed, and 1 saw iimne- 
dlately liefore my elephant's head the motion 
oi some large aniraul stealing away through 
the grass. 1 fired os directed, and, in a mo¬ 
ment after, seeing the motion still inora 
plainly, fired the second barrel. Another 
short growl followed, the motion was iranio- 
diately quickened, and was soon lost in the 
more distant jungle. Mr. Boulderson saiil, 
* I should nut wonder if you hit him thatlu.st 
time; at any rate, we shall drive him out of 

tlie cover, and then I will take cure of him.’ 

* a <» i» 

“ I asked Mr. Boulderson on our return, 
whether tiger-hunting was generally of this 
kind. ‘ III a jungle,’ he answered, ‘ it must 
always he pretty much tin* some, inasmuch 
as, excejit under very peculiar circiimstaiices. 
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The chief and most observable distinction in Ute tiger, and in which it diiTers 
from all others of the mottled kind, is in the shape of its colours, which run in 
streaks or bands in the same direction as his libs, from the hack down to the 
belly. The leopard, the panther, and the ounce, are all partly covered like this 
animal, but with this difference, that their colours are broken in spots all over 
the body; whereas in the ti^er ttiey stretch lengthwise, and tliere is scarce 
» round spot to be found on his skin. Besides this, there are other observable 
distinctions : the tiger is much larger, and often found bigger even than the lion 
himself: it is much slenderer also in proportion to its sirte ; its legs shorter, and 
its neck and body longer. Jn short, of all other animals, it most resembles the 
cat in shape ; and if we conceive the latter magoitied to a very great degree, 
we shall have a tolerable idea of the former. 

In classing carnivorous animals, we may place the lion foremost; [g] and 
immediately after him follows the tiger, which seems to partake of all the noxious 
qualities of ihe lion, without .sharing any of his good ones. To pride, courage, 
and strength, tlie lion joins greatness, clemency, and generosity ; but the tiger 
IS tierce without provocation, and cruel without necessity. Ihe lion seldom 
ravages except wiien excited by hunger; the tiger, on the Contrary, though 
glutted with slaughter, is not satisfied, still continues the carnage, and seems 
t(i liave its courage onlj intlamed by not finding resistance. 

Hap|>ily for the re.st of nature, that this animal is not common, and that the 
species is chiefly confined to the warme.sl proviiice.s of the Ea.st.* The tiger is 
found in Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and in all the loiintries which are inha¬ 
bited by tbe elephant or the rliinoceros.f Some even pretend that it has 
a triend.ship for, and often accompaiiies the latter, iii order to devour its excre¬ 
ments, which serve it as a purge. Be this as it will, tiiere is no doubt but that 
they are often seen together at the sides of lakes aiui rivers ; where they are pro¬ 
bably both compelled to go by the thirst which in that torrid climate they must 
very often endure. It is likely i-iioiigh, also, that they seldom make war upon 


or when a tiger felt himself severely woumled, 
aud Was roused to revengo by despair, his aiui 
WHS to remain concealed, and to make off ns 
quietly as possible. It w.is after he had 
biiiken cover, or when he fliuiid himself in a 
situation so as to be fairly .it bay, that the 
seiious part of tlie sjiort began, in which ense 
he attacked his enemies boldly, and alwajTs 
dud fighting. When a tiger springs 

on an elephant, the latter is generally able to 
shake him off under his feet, anil then woe 
be to him ! The eli'iibant either kneels on 
liiiit, and cnibhes him at once, or gives him 
a kick which breaks half bis ribs, amt sends 
him flying, perhaps 20 paces.’”—H bbku's 
J ocKNAi., abridged. 

* In wiiAT NuuEKiCAt. Phoportion. —In 
the eastern countries, where the tiger abouuds, 
they are nut found in such numljers as natu¬ 
ral procreation would lead us to conclude they 
wt're. “ I am strongly inclined to think,” 
says Captain W^illiamsun, “ that tigeis are 
}H“culiarly subject to some acute distemper, 
which carries off great numbers; or that lliey 
have some very jiowerful enemy, with which 
we are unacquainted; else, if we admit that 
a tigress bears two cubs annually; nay, if we 
calculate that she rears but one in thiwi years, 
during a )>eriod of twelve years, wo should find 
the increase sopnaligioiis, lui to leave nochance 

(,f) The remainder of this desciiption is taki 
commas 

17 


against being over-run with them in every di¬ 
rection. In some districts, the rewards held 
forth by govenimeut and by individuals, have, 
without doubt, produced benefit: but such ef¬ 
forts must be confined to particular spots, and 
never could affect those immense jungles, 
stretching along tlm Iwimdanes of Bengal for 
at least a thousand miles on each side, and ex¬ 
tending in many places two or three hundred 
miles in breadth. These grand depots, to which 
neither man, hor.ve. nor elephant can have ac¬ 
cess, and in winch deei, &e. abound, supply¬ 
ing the .superior lieasts of prey with ample 
sustenance, could nut fail, but for some jicwer- 
ful curb, to cause such an augmentation as 
must, in time, annihilate not only eveiy ani¬ 
mal a tiger could destuiy, but ultimately the 
tigers themselves must jierish of hunger.”— 
(fuilSN'i’Al, Fiki.u Si*omts 

t Bknoai, Tioer kouno in Sirekia.— 
Ehreiibeig, dining his joiiiney through bi- 
beiia, made a discovery of great interest for 
the geography of aiiiiiials, and in some re- 
siwcts foi the history ol lossil bones, vii. the 
existence of tlie great tiger of Bengal in 
Northern Asia, between the latitudes of Paris 
and Berlin. He also describes a great pan¬ 
ther, with long liair (Felis irhis), he met with 
ill the Altain chain of mountains.— Arcana 
os- SciKNCi:, 18‘t2. 

‘n liom Mr. Buffbn, except wheie maiki d w.ih 
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each other, the rhinoceros being a peaceable animal, and the tiger knowing its 
strength too well to venture the engagement. It is still more likely that the 
tiger finds this a very convenient situation, since it can there surprise a greater 
number of animals, which are compelled thither from the >»aroe motives. In 
fact, it is generally known to lurk near such places where it has an opportunity 
of choosing its prey, or rather of mnltiplymg its massacres. When it has 
killed one, it often goes to destroy others, swallowing tlieir blood at large 
draughts, and seeming rather glutted than satiated with its abundance.* 

However when it has killed a large animal, such as a horse or a buflalo, it 
immediately begins to devour it on the spot, fearing to be disturbed. In order 
to feast at its ease, it carries off its prey to the forest, dragging it along with such 
ease, that the swiftness ofits motion seems scarce, retarded by the enormous load 
it sustains. From this alone we may judge ofits strength ; but, to have a more just 
idea of this partiesdar, let us stop a moment to consider the dimensions ol ihi.s 
most tdrmidable creature.f Some travellers have compared it fur .size to a horse, 
and others to a bulfalo, while others have contented themselves with saving that 
it was mncli larger than a lion. We have recent accounts of this animars mag¬ 
nitude that deserve the utmost confidem e. Mr. Buffon has been as.sured by 
one of bis friends, that he saw a tiger, in the Ea.st Indies, of fifteen feet long. 
“ Supposing that lie means including the (ail, this animal, allowin|f four feet 
for that, must have been eleven feet from the tip of the nose to the insertion of 
(he tail. Indeed, that which is now in the tower is not so large, being, as well 
a.s 1 could measure, six feet fiom the tip to the insertion, and the tail wa.s three 
feet more. Like all the rest of its kind, its motions are irregular and desul¬ 
tory; it bounds rather than runs; and like them rather choo.scs.to take its prey 
by surprise than to be at the trouble of bunting it dow'n.” How large a leap it 
can take at once we may easily judge, by comparing what it might do to what 
we see so small au animal as the cat actually iierlorm- The cat can leap several 

* IIauits, Luhkinq.—A l.u'gf piojiortion quantity otjungle grass was growing. There 
of the soil of Irnha is of a redilish hue, and was not auollier twig to he seen foi at least 
tlie glass duiing the sumnie.i heats being de- half a mile, on tliat side of the road. l\o 
jirived of Ihe sap proper to create a verdure, sooner had the poor fellow seated himself, 
becomes of a dusky colour,very similar to the than a tiger sjirang fiom behind, or lather 
brighter paits of a tiger's coat. These cn- from within the hush, and altei giving the 
cumstances are peculiaily lavourable to the fatal blow with his paw, seized the man hy 
animal’s concealment j so much so, that a the shoulder and diagged him off, with the 
tigei is often loused where theie does not utmost ease, at a roiuid pace, into a thick 
exist any cover adeipiate to sheltering half rover which had formerly skirted the road, 
Ills bulk: the colour of the animal so per- but which had been cutaway to the distance 
icctly corresponding with the surrounding of about one hundred yards, for flie salety of 
olijects, as to conceal the danger.— Ohikmcai. travellers.” —Ouieutal Fielu Svomts. 

TiEi-n SroRxs. 

f STtiKMOTH Qv TUE TioER. —A tiger will Tiger’s paw. —The tiger’s fore paw is the 
convey a man with as much ease, wham he invariable engine of destruction. Most jier- 
has killed, as a cat will a lat. “ I once wit- sons imagine that if a tiger were deprived of 
nessed on instance,” says Captain William- his claws and he would be rendered 

son, “ which gave mo a very complete idea of harmless; but this is a gross error. The 
a tigers pioceedings, and of Ins powers. 1 weight of the lin^ is the read amse of the 
was tiavelling post in my }alankoen, through mischief; for the talons are rarely extended 
the Ramghur distiict, which is mountainous when a tiger seises. The operation is simi- 
aud little cultivated, being for the most lar to that of a hammer; lue tiger raising 
part in a state of nature and abounding in his paw, and bringing it down witli such 
jungles, when a hangyt»oUak, who conveyed force, as not only to stun a common sized 
two baskets of linen and refreshments, and bullock, or buffalo, but often ciushiiig the 
who prtceded the palankeen about a bun- bones of the skull. 1 have seen many men 
dred and fifty yards, set down his loatl, and and oxen killed by tigers, in most of which 
seated liuiiself on the side of the road to the mark of the claw could not be seen ; and 
n*st awhile About two yards behind him where scratches did appear, they were ob- 
V ns a small tiusli, not much larger than a viously the effect of chance, Irom the paw 
good sized cuirunt tiee, louiid which u small sliding downward.— Oriental Field Sports. 
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feet at a bound ; and the tiger, who is ten times as long, can no doubt spring 
proportionably. 

As to the number of its young, we have no certain accounts; however, it is 
said, that it brings forth four or hve at a tin»e, Alttioiigh furious at all times, the 
female, upon this occasion, exceeds her usual rapacity ; and, if her young are 
taken from her, she pursues the spoiler with incredible rage ; he, to save a 
part, is contented to lose a part, and drops one of her cubs, with which she 
immediately returns to her den, and again pursues him; he then drops another, 
and by the time she has returned with that, he generally escapes with the 
remainder. If she loses her young entirely, she then becomes desueratc. boldly 
approaches even the towns themselves, and commits incredible slaftghter. The 
tiger expresses its resentment in the same manner with the lion ; it moves the 
miiscle.s and skin of its face, shows its teeth, and shrieks in the most fright lid 
manner. Its note is very difl'erent fron» that of the lion ; being rather a scream 
than a roar: and the ancients expressed it very well, when they said that, 
ti}(ridc« indomitee ranennt riiffiiiut (/ue teoncs. 

The skin of these animals is much esteemed all over the east, particularly in 
riiina ; the mandarins cover their seats of justice in the public places witli it, 
and convert it into coverings for cushions in w'inter. In Kurope, these skins, 
though but seldom to be met with, are of no great value, tlmie of the panther 
and the leopard being held jn much greater estimation. I’his is all the little 
benelit we derive from this dreadful animal."^ 

There is an animal of America, which is usually called (he red tiger, but Mr 
HiilTon calls it the cougar, 
which, no doubt, is very 
ddferent from tiie tiger of 
the east. Some, however, 
have thought proper to rank 
both togetlicr; and 1 will 
take leave to follow their 
example, merely because 
the cougar is more like a 
tiger in every tiling, except 
the colour, than any other 
iiiiiinal I know, having the 
head, the body, an 1 the 
iieek. shaped very miirh in 
tile same manner. Of these 
slight difl'ercnccs, words 





* DhSTiiuxiNQ Tioeus. —Besides by hunt¬ 
ing, the most ciinons, and indeed siilest wny 
mentioned by Captain Williamson, except 
Iho jioisoned arrow, is in use in some paits of 
the Nabob Vizier of Oude’s dommums. “ 1 
never saw it practised,” he says, ” though it 
has repeatedly iH'en described to me hy the 
natives m that quarter, and particularly by a 
Mussulman gentleman who was for many 
years a ]mbhc character at the Nabob’s 
court. Though it is probable that many a 
smile will be excited by the recital, yet as 1 
have a coutideiice m the fact, 1 hesitate not 
to present it to my rearlera, 

“ The tract of a tiger being ascertained, 
which though not invariably the same, may 
yet he known sufliciently for the pin pose, the 
peasants collect a quantity of the leaves of 
the prams, which are like those of the syca- 
’nore, and are common in most underwoods, 
as they form the large portion of most jun¬ 


gles in the noiih of India Tlu-se le,.M sare 
smeared with a sjiecies of biiil iiiiK-. made 
by bruising the berries of an iiKlige/imis’ 
tree, by no means sc.uce, lot of mIiicIi I 
cannot at present call (o m al the name; 
they are then strewil with tiie gluten iippta- 
most, near to that opake spot to which it is 
understood the tiger nsualiy lesorts during 
the noontide heats. If by chance the animal 
should tread on one of those smeared leaves, 
his bite may be considered decided. He 
commences hy shaking his paw with a view 
to remove the adhesive mcumbranco; but 
tindiiig no relief fiom that expedient, ho 
mbs the nuisance against his face with the 
same mleutioii, by which means his eyes, 
ears, &e become agglutinated, and occasions 
such uneismcss as causes him to roll, pei- 
hiips, among many more of the smeared 
leaves, til at length, he becomes completely 
enveloped, and is deprived oi siglil. In this 
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would give but n v#- y faint idea; it will be, therefore, sufficient to observe, that 
they are both equally slender, and are smaller where the neck joins the head, 
than others of the panther kind. There is one at present in the 1 ower; and it 
seemed to roe, as well as I could see it through the bars, that were it jjroperly 
streaked and coloured, it would in aU things resemble a small tiger. It is, how¬ 
ever, of a very different colour, being of a deep brown, and the tml very long 
and pointed. It is rather darker on the back; under the chin it is a little 
whitish, as also on the lower part of the belly. 

Of all the American animals, this is the most formidable and mischievoiis ; 
even their pretended lion not excepted. It is said, there are several sorts of 
them; and, as well as 1 can remember, I have seen one or two here in Eng¬ 
land, both differing from the present, in size and conformation. 

The cougars are extremely common in South America, and, where the towns 
border upon the forest, these make frequent incursions by night into the midst 
of the streets, carrying off fowls, dogs, and other domestic creatures. They 
are, however, but weak and oontemptible, compared to the great tiger, being 
found unable to cope with a single man. The Negroes and Indians are very 
dexterous in encountering them; and some, even for the sake of their skins, seek 
them in their retreats. 

This animal, as we are assured, is often successful against the crocodile; 
and it is the only quadruped in that part of the world, that is not afraid of the 
engagement. It must be no unpleasant sight to observe, from a place of safety, 
this extraordinary combat, between animals so terrible and obnoxious to man. 
Sachas have seen it, describe it in the following manner;—When the tiger, 
impelled by thirst, that seems continually to consume it, comes down to the river 
si^ to drink, the crocodile, which makes no distinction in its prey, lifts its 
head above water to seize it; the tiger, not less rapacious than the other, and 
unacquainted with the force ol the enemy, boldly ventures to seize it, and 
plunges its claws into the eyes of the crocodile, which is the onlj’^ vulnerable 
part of its body ; u|)on this the crocodile instantly dives underwater, and the 
tiger goes down with him, tor it will sooner die than let go its hold, lu this 
maimer the cornliat contiooes for some lime, until the tiger is drowned, or 
escapes, as is sometimes the case, from its disabled enemy.’ 

THE PANTHER AND 1T1E LEOPARD.—We have hitherto found no 
great difficulty in distiii- 
guishing one animal from 
another, each carrying 
its own peculiar marks, 
which, in some measure, 
serve to separate it from 
all the rest. But it is 
otherwise, when we eorne 
to these of the cat kind, 
that fill up the chasm 
between the tiger and the 
cat. The spots with 
which their skms are 
diversified, are so va¬ 
rious, and their size so 
equivocal, that it is no 
easy matter to distin¬ 
guish the species, par- 

situation he may be compared to a man who shooting the mottled object of detestation.” 
has been tarred and feathered. The anxiety — Ohientat. Fibi-u SronTS/ 
produced by this strange and novel predica* * Tub Cougau ou Pnii^ - This animal, 
ment soon discovers itself in dn*arlful howl- once called the American lion, occupies the 
jngs, which sewe to call the watchful pea- second place among the cats of the new 
sants, who, in that state, find no difficulty in wprid. For his title, the latter at least, he 
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dcular/j as we bwc little else biU the spots end die size to guide us in 
making the distinction. 

Of all this tribe, whose skins are so beautifully spotted, and whore natures 
are so mischievous, the panther may be considered as the foremost. This ani¬ 
mal has been by many naturalists mistaken for the tiger; and, in fact, it 
approaches next to it in size, fierceness, and beautv- It is di^inguisbed, how¬ 
ever, by one obvious and leading character; that of being spotted, not streaked ; 
fur, in this particular, the tiger differs from the panther, the leopard, and almost 
all the inferior ranks of this mischkvotts family. 

This animal, which Bufibn calls simply the panther, Linnaeus the pard, Ges- 
ncr the pardalis, and the modem Latins the leopardiis; this animal, 1 say, which 
goes by too many names, and which the English have indiscriminately called 
by the name of the panther or the leopard, may be considered as tbe largest 
of the kind, and is spotted in a manner somewhat difierent from those that are 
smaller. As those spots however, make the principal dilference between it and 
the lesser animals, which it otherwise resembles in shape, size, disposition, and 
beauty, 1 will first show these slight distinctions, and mention the names 
each animal has received in consequence thereof; and then proceed to give 
their history together, still marking any peculiarity observable in one of the 
species, which is not found in the rest. 

Next to the great panther, already mentioned, is the animal which Bufibn 
calls the leopard, a name which he acknowledges to be given arbitrarily, for 
the BJike of distinction. Other naturalists have not much attended to the slight 
differences between this and the great panther, nor have they considered its 
discriminations as sufficient to entitle it to another name. It has hitherto, 
therefore, gone under the name of the leopard, or panther of Senegal, where it 
is chiefly found. 'I’he differences between this animal and the former are these: 
the large panther is often found to be six feet lung, from the tip of the nose to 
the insertion of the fail; the panther of Senegal is not above four. The large 
panther is marked with spots in the manner of a rose, that is, five or six make a 
kind of circle, and there is generally a large one in the middle. The leopard 
of Senegal has a much more beautiful coat, the yellow is more brilliant, and 
the spots are smaller, and not disposed in rings but in clusters. As to the rest, 
they are both whitish under the belly ; the tail in both is pretty long, but rather 
longer in proportion in the latter, than the former. To these two animals, 
wliose differences seem to be so very minute, we may add a third; namely, 
the jaguar or panther of America.* This, in every respect, resembles the two 

was in a great degree indebted to an absurd s-ults. The late Mr. Kean, the tragedian, 
notion on the part of the early colonists, possessed an animal of this species so tame us 
which was even shared hy many naturalists, to follow him about almost like a dug, and 
that he was in reality, neither mure nor less to be frequently introduced into his drawiiig- 
than a degenerated variety of that far more room, when filled with company, at jierfect 
noble animal. This opinion has given way liberty.—Kn. 

to sounder viewK, and he is now universally * Tue Jaauan.—BufTon has mistaken the 
recognised as fomiing a species clearly dis- jaguar, which ho descubes fiom ati ocel#, 
tinguishable from every other, by a corabina- and refers to the former animal, because, 
tion of characters which it is impossible to probably, it was a larger sjwcies, to the pan¬ 
mistake. In captivity, the puma readily be- ther of the ancients, tram^iosing his figures 
comes tame, and may even bo rendered uocilo accordingly. The furriers, and mihibiturs of 
and obedient. His manners closely resemble wild beasts have imbibed this error; and the 
those of the domestic cat; like it ho is ex- Jaguar of Aineiica has altogether usurpHnl 
tromely fond of being noticed, raises his back the name of panther, from the species of the 
and stretches his hinbs beneath the hand old woild, to wliich it was originafiy applied, 
that caresses him, and expresses his plea- Anim.* i.s ok the Cat kinu.— >Iu this spe- 
sure by the same quiet and complacent pur- cies, we have, in a lemarkable manner, the 
ring. They soon become attached to those oppoitunity of observing the mutual har- 
with whom they are familiar; and niimeious mouy existing between the mental impulses 
instances might be mentioned in which they and the physical powers of animals; their 
have been suffered to room almost at large disposition or inclination to destruction is 
about the house without any injurious le- precisely ui unison and proportior' ” w 
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former, except in the disposition of its spots, and that its neck and head are 
rather streaked than 
sotted. The jaj^iar is 
also said to be lower upon 
its less, and less than 
the leopard of Senegal. 

These three -quadrupeds, 
as we see, have but very 
slight differences, and 
the principal distinction 
used by Biiffon, is taken 
from the size. 

We come next to an 
animal confessedly dif- 
ferent from any of the 
former, being much 
smaller, and its colour 
more inclining to white. 

Its name, however, in 
our language, has caused 

no small confusion. It has been generally called by foreigners, the onza, or 
the ounce, and this name some of our own writers have thought proper to give 



liodily powers. If very weak, tliey are ex¬ 
cessively timid; if extremely strong, tliey are 
equally undaunted ; while those which hold 
a medium station in this respect, seem gene¬ 
rally to appreciate, as it were, with more 
sobriety, the conditions of their existence, 
and to submit themselves to the dominion 
and artificial education of man more easily 
than the rest. The hunting leopanl is in this 
intermediate situation. 

JIUNTiNO LBOeAitn.—About as big as a 
large dog, the leading weapons of offence, the 
claws, are in the same situation as those of 
the animal which is more immediately its 
superior; incapable of being withdiawn into 
a sheath for protection, they are consfanfly 
exposed to the friction of the giound, by 
winch they become worn and blunt, and so 
much the less effectual for active waifare; 
but otherwise the animal has rill the supple¬ 
ness and elasticity, the tienchant teeth, and 
the powerful jaws of the cats. Partially defi¬ 
cient, therefore, in the physical powei-s of its 
congenew, it is equally wanting in the ex¬ 
treme ferocity of its disposition. In a cer¬ 
tain aptness or capability it possesses of being 
trained for field sports, it is also more like 
the dogs than the cats. It is, therefore, 
strictly speaking, intermediate; and we aji- 
pcat to pass naturally from the larger race to 
the smaller. It also exhibits the first step 
or remove from the perfect fitness for carni¬ 
vorous and predatory habit.s, in the loss of 
tlie retractile power of the talons. 

Of the habits of tbo hunting leopard in a 
state of nature, we have no certain informa¬ 
tion ; but in his tamed and domesticated 
condition, he has been rendered in some coun¬ 
tries a useful auxiliary to man. In the east 


he is employed in hunting by the nobles of 
the land. 

It will be seen by the following brief ac¬ 
count of the mode in which the cb.ise with 
the hunting leopard is conducted, that it 
bears a close resemblance to tlie ancient 
sjKirt of hawking, so prevalent througlnuit 
Europe in the days of leudal tyranny. The 
animal, or animals, for occasionally several 
of them are employed at the same time, are 
carried to the field in low chariots, on whicli 
they are kejit chained and hooded, in older 
to (kqirive them of the power and temptation 
to anticipate tlie word of command, by leap¬ 
ing forth before the apiuiinted time. When 
they are thus brought within view of a lieid 
of antelopes, wbicb generally consists of fivo 
or SIX females and a male, they are unchained, 
and their hoixls are reinovwl, I heir kee|)ers 
directing their attention to the prey, wliicli 
as they do not hunt by smell, it is necessury 
they should have constantly in sight. When 
this IS done, the wily animal does not at ouco 
start forwards toward the object ot his puisnit, 
but, seemingly aware that be would have no 
chance of overtaking an antelope in the fleet¬ 
ness of the race, in which the latter is be¬ 
yond measure his superior, wends cautiously 
along the ground, concealing himself as 
much as possible from sight, and, when ho 
has in this covei t manner nearly reached tlie 
unsuspecting herd, breaks forth upon them 
unawares, and after five or six tremendous 
hounds, which he executes with almost incre¬ 
dible velocity, darts at once upon his terrified 
victim, strangles him in an instant, and takes 
his fill of blood. In tlio meanwhile the 
keeper quietly approaches the scene of 
slaughter, caresses the successful animal- 
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it; but others of them, and these the most celebrated, such as Willughby, have 
given this name to a ditferent animal with a short tail, and known to the ancients 
and moderns by the name of the lynx. 1 confess myself at a loss, in this case, 
whom to follow; the alteration of names should be always made with great cau¬ 
tion, and never but in cases of necessity. 

'llie ounce, or the onca of Liansen8,is much less than the panther, being not, 
at most above three feet and a half long: however, its hair is much longer than 
timt of the panther, and its tail still more so. ITie panther of four or live feet 
long, has a tail but of two feet, or two feet and a half. I’be ounce, which is but 
ahuiil three feet, has a tail often longer than the rest of its body. The colour of 
the ounce is also apparently ditferent, being rather more inclining to a cream 
colour, which is deeper on the back, and wliiler towards the belly. The hair 
on the back is an inch and a half long ; that on the belly, two inches and a half; 
which is much longer than that of (he jianther. Its spots are disposed pretty 
much in the same manner as the large panther, except that on the haunches it is 
rather marked with stripes than with spots. 

Descending to aniin.ds of this kind that are still smaller, w'c find the Cata- 
momitalif, which is the ocelot of Buflbn, or the tiger cat of most of those who 
exhibit it as a show. It is less than the ounce, but its robe more beautifully 
variegated. It is an American animal, and is about two feet and a half in 
length, from (he nose to the insertion of the tail. It is extremely like a cat, 
except that it is larger and slenderer, that its coloilrs are more beautiful, and its 
tail rather shorter. 1'lie fur is of a reddish colour, the whole beautined with 
black spots, and streaks of ddVerent figures. Prom this tribe of the cat kind 
with spotted .skins and a long tail, vie eome to anoiher, with skins diversified 
in like manner, lint with a shorter tail. The piineipal of these is the lynx, the 
name by which the anirnai was known to j.'Eliaii, among the ancients; and to 
all onr old English writers, among those of a more modern date. This animal 
IS not above the size of the ounce, but is rather stronger built, and it has but 
twenty-eight teeth ; whereas all tlie rest of the cat kind already mentioned have 
thirty. 

Another animal of this kind is called (he syagush, or, as Buffon names it, the 
caracal. It is a native of the East [mlies, and resembles the lynx in size, in 
form, and even in the singularity of being tufted at the tips of the ears. How¬ 
ever, the syagnsli diflers in not being mottled a.s the Ij'iix is; its fur, or rather 
hair, is rougher and shorter; its tail is rather longer, its muzzle more length¬ 
ened, its physiognomy more fierce, and its nature more savage. 

The third and last animal that need be mentioiu'd of this kind, is tliat which 
Buffon calls the serval, and which he has first* described. _ It is a native of 
Malabar, resembling the panther in its spots, but the lynx in the shortness of 
its tail, in its size, and in its strong built form. 

These seem to be all tlie principal distinctions among animals of the panther 
kind, from the largest of this tribe down to the domestic cat, which is the smal¬ 
lest of all these fierce and mischievous varieties. In all, their nature seems pretty 
much the same; being equally fierce, subtle, cruel, and cowardly. The panthpr, 
including the leopard and the jaguar, or American panther, as they are the 
largest, so also are they tlie moat dangerous of this kind ; for the whole race of 
cats are noxious in proportion to their power to do mischief. They inhabit the 
most torrid latitudes ot India, Africa, and America, and have never been ^le 
to multiply beyond the torrid zone. They are generally found in the thickest 
and tlie most entangled forests, and often near remote habitations, where thev 
watch to surprise all kinds of domestic animals. They very seldom 
man, even tiiongh provoked by him; they seem rather desirous of finding 

and throws to him pieces of meat to amuse alarm, and the aiiim^ should prove unsuccess- 
him and keep liim quiet while he blinds ful in his attack, he never attempts to pur- 
him with the hood, and M'place.s him upon tlie sue them, but returns to his master with 8 
chariot, and chains him. But if, as is not un- mortified air, to be again let slip at a fresf 
IK-qucntly (he case, the herd should have taken quarry whenever a fit opportunity occurs. 
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safety by flighty or by climbing trees, at which they are veiy expert. In this 
manner also they often pursue their prey; and, being expert at seizing it, as 
well above as below, they cause a vast destruction. Of ail otiicr animals, these 
are the most sullen, and, even to a proverb, untameable. They still preserve 
their fierce and treacherous spirit; and at those places where they are exposed 
to be seen among others, we often observe, that while their keeper is familiar 
with the lion or the bear, yet he is apprehensive of the large panther, and keeps 
it bound with the shortest chain. 

As the ounce difiers from these in figure and size, so also it seems to differ 
in disposition, being more mild, tractable, and tame. These we frequently see 
as harmless and innocent aa cats; and there is one at present in the Tower, 
with which the keeper plays without the smallest apprenensioii. The ounce, 
therefore, is remarkable for being easily tamed; and, in fact, it is employed all 
over the east for the purposes of hunting. 

The ounce, however, is not so dangerous; and is treated with more confi¬ 
dence and familiarity. It is usually brought 
to the field hoodwinked behind one of the 
horsemen. When the game appears, the 
ounce is instantly uncovered, and shown 
where it lies ; upon which the fierce crea¬ 
ture darts like an arrow to the place, and 
seizes it at once, or, missing it, remains 
motionless in the place. It would be vain 
to attempt retrieving its disgrace by conti¬ 
nuing the pursuit; for. although it bounds 
with greater agility than most other ani¬ 
mals, yet it is slow and awkward in run¬ 
ning, and has no means of finding the animal it pursues by the smell, as is com¬ 
mon among those of the dog kind. 

The catamoiintain, or ocelot, is one of the fiercest, and for its size, one of the 
most destructive animals in 
the world, it is, as was 
before observed, a native of 
South A merica, and by no 
means capable of the same 
education as the ounce, 
which it more approaches 
in size than in disposition. 

Two of these, from whom 
Bufifon has taken his de¬ 
scription, were brought 
over from Carthagena, and 
having been taken from 
the dam when very young, 
were afterwards suckled b)‘ 
a bitch. But, before they 
were three months oldj 
they had streogtli and ingratitude sufficient to kill and devour their nurse. Their 
succeeding fierceness and malignity seemed to correspond with their first efforts; 
for no arts could tame or soften their natures ; and while they continued in their 
cages, they still testified an unceasing disposition for slaughter. When their 
food was given them, the male aiwavs served himself before the female ven¬ 
tured to touch a bit; and it was not till he was satisfied that the other began. 
In their savage state, these animals are still more destructive; having great 
strength and agility, they very easily find and overtake their prey, which tliey 
fMinnie among the tops of the trees, as well as on the ground ; but what renders 
t^m still more mischievous, is their unceasing appetite rather for the blood 
than the flesh of their prey. They suck this with the greatest avidity, but fre¬ 
quently leave the carcass otherwise untouched, in order to pursue other animals 



(Cationoantain, or Ocelot) 
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for their blood in like manner. They generally contiiiiu; on the tops of trees, 
like our wild cats; where they make their nest, and often bring forth their 
young. Wtien they spy any animal they can master, and there are but few 
in the forest but what are inferior, they dart down upon it with inevitable 
exactness. # ♦ 

The whole tribe of animals of the panther kind, with long tails, are cbietiv 
iniiabitants, as was said, of the torrid zone; but those of the short-tailed kind, 
and particularly the lynx, is principally found in the cold countries that are 
bordering on the pole. The lynx is chiefly to be met with in the north of Ger¬ 
many, Lithuania, Muscovy, Siberia, and North America.^ Ttiose of the new 
continent, however, are ratlier smaller than in Europe, as is the case with 
almost all their quadrupeds; they are somewhat whiter also, but in other res¬ 
pects there is scarce any difference to be foimd among them.(^) This animal 
lias been called by some Lupus cervarius, or'a creature compounded between a 
wolf and a stag; but for what reason is hard to guess; it no way resembles 
either, in shape or in disposition. In its nature, it exactly resembles the cat, 
except that, being bigger and 
nearly^twd fstt long, it is 
bolder and flenBer. Like the 
cat, it climbs trees, and seeks 
its prey by surprise; like the 
cat, it is delicate and cleanly, 
covering its urine with its 
paws; and it resembles tho 
wolf in nothing except its cry, 
which often deceives the hunt¬ 
ers, and induces them to think 
tliey hear a wolf and not a lynx. 

Tills animal also, is rather more 
delicate than the cat; and, after 
having once feasted upon its 
prey, will never return to it 
again, but hunts the woods for 
another. From hence may have 
arisen the common report of 
the lynx having, of ail other ouadrupeds, the shortest memory. 

The syagusb and the serval are Imth so like all the rest of the cat kind in djs 
position, that it is but repeating the same account once more to give their dts 
tiiict history. As the lynx is found only in cold countries, so the syagush is to 
be met with only in the warm tropical climates. It is used, in the same manner 
as the ounce, foi hunting ; but it seems to have a profierty which the other 
has not; namely, that of being able to overtake its prey by pursuing it. 



(Lynx.) 


*■ The Cauaux LTirwx.-~This is the only pearance. It makes a poor fight vhen it is 
species u( the genus which exists north of surprised by a hunter in a tree; furlough it 
the Great Lakes, and eastward ot the Rocky spits like a cat, and sets its hair up, it >s' 
Mountains. It is rare on the sea const, and easily destroyed by a blow on the back with 
«loes not frequent the barren grounds, but it a slender stick; au«l it never attacks a m^. 
is not uncommon in the woody districts of Its gait is by bounds, straighlforwanl, with 
the interior, since from seven to nine thou- the back a little archeil, wd lighting on all 
sand am annually procured fljr tho Hudson’s the feet at once. It swims well, luid will 
liay Company., It is found on the Macken- cross the arm of a lake two miles Wide; but 
xie River, os far north as latitude 66°. It is it is not swift on land. The early FmiKh 
a timid creiituie, inca|>able of attacking any writers on Canaila, who ascribed to it the 
ot the larger quadrujieds, but well armed for habit of dropping from trees on the bachx of 
the Cttjitiire of the American hare, on which deer, ainl destroying them^ by tearing their 
it cliielly preys. Its Urge jiaws, slender throats and drinking their blood, gave it 
loins, and bug, but thick hind legs, with the name of Loup eertfier .— Ricuakuson’s 
Ittige buttocks, scarcely nlievedby a short, Nonru Aherican Zooi.oov. 
thick. Uil, give it au uwkwatd, clumsy a]>- 
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We had one of these animals a few years ago sent over from the East Indies 
brtt it was not able to endure the change of climate, and it died in a very fdior* 
time after it was brought to the Tower. Whether consumed by disease or not, 1 
cannot tell, but it seemed to me much slenderer than the cat or the lynx, and 
its ears were much lonaer; however, it is a very strong crcntur^for its .size, and 


has been known to kill a large dog in 
single combat :(^) nevertheless, it is, 
like all of the cat kind except the lion, 
remarkable fur its cowardice, and will 
never, except in cases of necessity, 
attack an animal that is its equal m 
strength or activity. For this reason, 
when brought into the field, and put 
upon a service of danger, it obstinately 
refuses, and is alert only in the pursuit 
of animals that are too feeble for 
resistance, or too timid to exert their 
strength. 

From what has been pid of this 
rapacious tribe, we perceive a simili¬ 
tude in the manners and dispositions of 
them all, from the lion to the cat. The 



similitude of their internal conl'onna- 


tion, is still more exact; the shortness (SjuRUhii, or c.inii'ai.) 

of their intestines, the number of their 

teeth, and the structure of their paws. ’^Phe first of this class is the lion, distin¬ 
guishable from all the rest by his strength, his magnitude, and lii.s mane. 'J'he 
second is the tiger, rather longer than the lion, but not so tall, and known by 
the streaks and the vivid beauty of its robe; including also the American tiger 
or cougar, distinguishable by its size, next to that of the tiger, its tawny colour, 
and its spots. The third is the panther and the leojiard. The fourth is the 
ounce, not so large as any^ of the former, spotted like them, but distingtiislmblc 
by the cream coloured ground of its hair, and the great length of its tail, being 
above the length of its body. The iifth is the catamuuntain or tiger cat, less 
than the ounce, but differing particularly in having a shorter tail, and being 
streaked down the back like a tiger. I'he sixth is the short-tailed kind, namely, 
the lynx, of the size, of the former, but with a short tail, streaked, and the tins 
of its ears tufted with black. The seventh is the syagiish, difiering from the 
lynx in not being mottled like it, in not being so large, and in having the ears 
longer, though tipped with black, as before. The eighth is the serval, resem¬ 
bling the lyn.v in its form, and the shortness of its tail; streaked also like it, hut 
not having the tips of its ears tufted. Lastly, the cat, wild and tame, with all ils 
varieties; all less than any of the former, but like them, equally insidious, rapa¬ 
cious, and cruel.* 


* Rbproduction. — The course of repro- in the ordinary manner, hut varieties have 
Auction of the large feliuse h^, of late years, been reproduced, so distant, as to be inserted 
lieen perfectly open to ohservanen in the mena- in zoological catalogues, as specifically dif- 
genes, and one cannot but feel some surprise ferent. We may adveit to the reproduction 
that the breeding these animatp in a state of between the African lion and Asiatic tigiess, 
confinement should lie comparatively matter in Atkins’s meTiageric. Between these spe- 
of modem experiment only. We have now ties, three cubs were littered at Windsor in 
not only instances of these animals breeding 1824. They yre named lion-tigers. 

liuflun. 
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ANIMALS OF THE DOG KIND. 


The second class of carnivorous quadrupeds may be denominated those of the 
dog kind.* I'his class is neither so numerous nor so powerful as the former, 
and yet neither so treacherous, rapacious, nor cowardly. This class may be prin¬ 
cipally distinguished by their claws, which have no sheath, like those of the cat 
kind, but still continue at the point of each toe, without a capability of being 
stretched forward or drawn back. The nose also, as well as the jaw, of all the 
dog kind, is longer than in the cat; the body is, in proportion, more strongly 
made, and covered with hair instead of fur. T’here are many internal distinc¬ 
tions also; as in the intestines, which are much longer in the dog kind than in 
those of the cat; the eye is not formed for night vision ; and the olfactory nerves 
are diffused, in the dog kinds, upon a very extensive membrane w'itbin the skull. 

If we comfinre the natural habitudes of this class with the former, we shall 
find that the dog kinds are not so solitary as those of the cat, but love to Iniiit in 
company, and encourage each other with their mutual cries. In this manner 
tlie dog and (he Jackal pursue their prey; and the wolf and fox. which are of 
this kind, though more solUary and silent among us, yet, in countries wliere less 
persecuted, and where they can more fearlessly display (heir natural inclinations, 
they are found to keep together in packs, and pursue their game with alternate 
howliiigs. 


• Tuk Doa SeKCiRs.—The very extensive 
varieties of the dug, whiclv have been pro¬ 
duced by domestication and other causes, 
liiive led natiinihsts into gretit diflerences of 
opinion as to the original stock from which 
these varieties have sprung. Wild ilogs, as 
they are at present found, arc, in most cases, 
dugs without masters; living in a miserable 
condition, away from human society, and 
easily won back to its subjection a^d com- 
lorts; those therefore, do not advance our 


inquiries, as to the oiigmal tj-pe of the spe¬ 
cies in a state of natuie. Some think the 
dog is a jackal, some a wolf. In the charac¬ 
ter of eiett ears, many of our domestic dogs 
nearly resemble the half-reclaimed sjiecies, 
such as tfie Esquimaux, (see a subsequent 
; and again, others, in the shape of the 
head, approach more nearly to the Australasian 
dog, which has been lately considered as re¬ 
taining most of (he probable distinctive cha- 
lacters of tne wild and original stock. 
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Animals of the dog kind want some of the advantages of the cat kind, and 
yet are possessed of others in which the latter are deficient. Upon observing 
their claws, it will easily be perceived that they cannot, like cats, pursue their 
prey up the sides of a tree, and continue the chase among the branches; their 
unmanageable claws cannot stick in the bark, and ihiis support the body up 
along the trunk, as we see the cat very easily performs: whenever, therefore, 
their prey flies up the tree from them, they can only follow it with their eyes, or 
watch its motions till hunger again brings it to the ground. For this reason, the 
proper prey of the dog kind are only, those animals that, like themselves, are 
unfitted for climbing; the hare, the rabbit, the gazelle, or the roe-buck. 

As they are, in this respect, inferior to the cat, so they exceed it in the sense 
of smelling ; by which alone they pursue their prey with certainty of snccess, 
wind it through all its mazes, and tire it down by perseverance. It often hap¬ 
pens, however,in the savage slate, that their prey is either too much diminished, 
or too wary to serve for a sufficient supply. In this ca.se, vvhen driven to an 
extremity, all the dog kinds can live for some time upon fruits and vegetables, 
which, if they do not please the appetite, at least serve to appease their hunger. 

Of all this tribe, the dog has every reason to claim the nrefereiice, being the 
most intelligent of all known quadrupeds, aiid the acknowledged friend of man¬ 
kind. The dog, iff) iiidepen^nt of the beauty of his form, his vivacity, force, 
and swiftness, is possessed of all those internal qualifications that can conciliate 
the affections of man, and make the tyrant a protector. A natural share of 
courage, an angry and ferocious disposition, renders the dog, in its savage state, 
a formidable enemy to all other animals: but these readily give way to very 
different qualities in the domestic d(»g, whose only atnbitinii seems the desire to 
please ; he is seen to come crouching along, to lay his force, his courage, and 
all his useful talents, at the feet of his master; he waits his orders, to which lie 
pays implicit obedience ; he consults his looks, and a single glance is sufficient 
to put him in motion; he is more faithful even than the most boasted among 
men ; be is constant in his affections, friendly without interest, and grateful for 
the slightest favours; much more mindful of benefits received than injuries 
offered; he is not driven off by unkind ness; he still continues humble, sub¬ 
missive, and imploring ; his only hope to be serviceable, his only terror to dis¬ 
please ; he licks the hand that has been just lifted to strike him, and at last 
disarms resentment by submissive perseverance.^ 

* Faculties of Brutes. —The dog is the to see him, and appears much ahsorhetl in 
only animal that dreams; he and the ele- reflection. Bianco is young and giddy, but 
phant the only animals that understand look?; full of talent when he chooses to apply it. 
the elephant is the only animal that, besides Owing to his more sedate di<«jK)sition, t ido, 
man, feels ennui ; the dog, the only quadm- however, is called upon to act the principal 
lied that has been brought to speak. Leibnitz part of the exhibition; a word is dictated to 
bears witness to a hound in Saxony, that him from the Greek, Latin, Italian, Geimau, 
could speak distinctly thirty words.— Arcana French, or Knglish language, and selected 
OF Science 1829. froo* * vocabulary where filty words in each 

The Boodles from Milan.— Mrs. Lee, tongue are inscribed, and which altogether 
in a letter to Loudon’s Magazine, thus writes make three hundred difiirent combinations, 
of these sagacious animals: — “ Sir,—Two An alphabet is placed before Fido, and from it 
very remarkable savans now divide theatten- betakes the letters which comjxise the given 
tion of the French public with the romantic word, and lays them in their proper order at 
tragedy of Uernani by Victor Hugo. They the feet of his master. On one occasion he was 
are Foodies from Milan, where they have told to spell the word Heaven, and he quickly 
received their education ; the elder, named placed the letters till he came to the second c, 
Fido, is white, with some black patches on he stood for an instant as if puzzled, but in 
the head and back, and the younger, who is a moment after he took the e out of the first 
called Bianco, is also white, but with red syllable, and put it into the second. His at- 
spots. Fido is a grave and serious personage, taiiiments in orthography, however, are not 
walks with dignity round the circle assembled so surprising as those in arithmetic; he prac- 

(g) The rest of this description of the dog Is takdK^ from Bufibn; what I have oddod, is 
maraed ns before. 
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More docile than man, more obedient than any other animal, be is not only 
instructed in a short time, but he also conforms to the dispositions and the man¬ 
ners of those who command him. He takes his tone from the house he inhabits; 
like the rest of the domestics, he is disdainful among the great, and churlish 
among clowns. Alw^s assiduous in serving his master, and only a friend to 
his friends, he is indimsrent to all the rest, and declares himself openly against 
such as seem to be dependent like himself. He knows a beggar by his clothes, 
by his voice, or his gestures, and forbids his approach. When at night the 
guard of the htflise is <-.oromitted to his care, he seems proud of the charge; he 
continues a watchful sentinel, be goes his rounds, scents strangers at a distance, 
and gives them warning of his being upon duty. If they attempt to break in 
upon his territories, he becomes more tierce, flies at them, threatens, fights, and 
cither conquers alone, or alarms those who have most interest in coming to his 
assistance; however, when he has conquered, he quietly reposes upon th# spoil, 


tihON the fuur rules with extraordinaiy facility, 
unanges the double ciphers as he did the 
double vowels in the word heaven, and rarely 
tuakes an error. When such does occur, his 
more thoughtless companion i-i called in to 
rectify it, which he invariably does with the 
greatest quickness ; hut as he had rather play 
tluiii work, and pulls Fido by the ears to 
make him as idle os himself, he is quickly 
dismissed. One day the steady Fidu s^ielt 
the word Jupiter with a b, instead of a p, 
utter the muniier of the Germans; Bianco 
wStf summoned to his aid, who, after con- 
templatiiig the word, pushed out the b with 
his nose, and seising a p between his teeth, 
put it into the vacancy. Fido is remarkable 
fur the modest firmness with which he insists 
um>n his conectiiess when he feels convinced 
of it himself; for a lady having struck a re- 
]ieating watch in his ear, he selected an 8 for 
the hour, and a 6 for the three quarters. Thu 
company piesent, and his master, called out 
to him he was wrong; he reviewed his num- 
hers, and stooil still, his master insisted, and 
he again examined his ciphers, after which 
he went quietly, hut not in the least abashed, 
into the middle of tfie carpet, and looked at 
Ills audience; the watch was then sounded, 
again, and it was found to have struck two at 
t'veiy quarter, and Fido received the plaudits 
which followed with as gentle a demeanour 
us he had horue the accusation of error. 

“ One occiqiatiou seems to bring the giddy 
Biunco to the gravity of the elder savuu, and 
when the spvciaturs are tired of arithmetic 
and orthography, the two dugs either sit down 
with each utliei tu^carti, or become the anta¬ 
gonists of one of the company. They ask 
fur, or refuse caids, as their hands require, 
with a must impoHant look; they cut at the 
projier times, and never mistake one suit for 
another. They have recourse to their ciphers 
to mark their jiointH; and on one occasion 
Bianco having won, he selected his number, 
and on being asked what were the gains of 
his adversary, he immediately took an t) Iw- 
tweeu his teeth, and showed it to the r# 


and both seem to know all the turns of the 
game as thoroughly as the most experienced 
card-players. 

“ All this jiasses without the slightest vi¬ 
sible or audible sign between the pities and 
their master; the spectators are placed within 
three steps of the carpet on which the per- 
funnance goes forward ; people have gone fur 
the sole purpose ut watching the master; 
every bo«ly visits them, and yet no one has 
found out the mode of communication esta¬ 
blished lietween them and their owner. What¬ 
ever this communication may be, it does not 
deduct from the wonderful intelligence of 
these animals; for there must he a multi¬ 
plicity of signs not only to be understood with 
eyes or ears, hut to be separated from each 
other in their minds, or to be combined one 
with another, fur the various trials in which 
they are exercised. 

“ 1 have seen learned pigs and ponies, and 
can, after these spectacles, readily imagine 
how the extraordinary sagacity of a dog may 
Ih* brought to a knowledge of the orthography 
of three hundred words; hut 1 must confess 
myself puszled by the acquirements of these 
yxiodles in arithmetic, which must deptuid 
upon the will of the spectator who proposes 
the numbers; but that which is most sur¬ 
prising of all is the skill with which they 
play ^art£. The gravity and attention with 
which they carry on their game is almost lu¬ 
dicrous, and the satisfaction of Bianco when 
he marks his points is iierfectly evident. 

“ 1 must not omit a verj' amiable feature in 
the character of th«‘se foin-looted savans, 
which is, that their great superiority of in¬ 
struction over their biethren has not in the 
least destroyed their more engaging quaJitiea. 
Not only are they olndieiit, but lively; affec¬ 
tionate anti gentle, and have not one particle 
of conceit, though all Pans sees and admires 
them. 

“ I can vouch for the entire veracity of the 
above statement, and am, Sir, yours, ike.— 
.Srt/a/k Lev, 27, Burton Stmt, Burton Cres¬ 
cent, Marth, I8J0.” (^te Miss Bowditch.) 
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and abstains from what he has delered others from abasing; giving thus at once 
a lesson of courage, temperance, and fidelity.^ 

The desire of hunting is natural to the dog, for all animals that live upon flesh 
hunt by nature; the lion and the tiger, whose force is so great that they are 
sure to conquer, hunt alone, and without art; the wolf, the fox, and the wild 
dog, hunt in packs, assist each other, and partake the spoil. Jlut when educa¬ 
tion has perfected this talent in the domestic dog, w hen he has been taught by 
man to repress his ardour, to measure his motions, and not to exhaust his force 
by too sudden an exertion of it, he then hunts with method, and always with 
success. 

Although the wild dog, such as be was before he came under the protection 
of mankind, is at present utterly unknown, no such animal being now to be 
found in any part of the world, yet there are many that, from a domestic state, 
have turned savage, and entirely pursue the dictates of nature.+ In those 
deserted and uncultivated countries where the dog is found wild, they seem 
entirely to partake of the disposition of the wolf; they unite in large bodies, 
and attack the most formidable animals of the forest, the cougar, the panther, 
and the bison. In America, where they were originally brought by the Euro¬ 
peans, and abandoned by their masters, they have multiplied to such a degree, 
that they spread in packs over the w hole country, attack all other animals, and 
even man himself does not pass without insult. They are there treated in the 
same manner as all other carnivorous animals, and killed wherever they happen 
to come : however, they are easily tamed: when taken home, and treated with 
kindness and lenity, they quickly become submissive and familiar, and continue 
iaitlifiilly attached to their masters. 4 : 


• Sagacity. —The roost amusing fact of 
this kind that 1 know of is one that was re¬ 
lated to me by a gentleman on whose veracity 
1 can place the most implicit reliance; and 
f liongh it may appear to border on the mar- 
tellous. I think it too entertaining to with¬ 
hold it. He informed me, that a friend of 
I11.S, who had occasion, when in Paris, to pass 
one of the bridges across the Seine, had his 
hoots, which had been jirevionsly well po¬ 
ll shed, diited by a pwidle dog nibbing against 
them. He in consequence went to a man 
who was stationed on the bridge, and had 
them cleaned. The same circumstance having 
occured more than once, his curiosity was 
excited, and he watched the dog. He saw 
him roll himself in the mud of the river, and 
then watch for a person with well-polished 
boots, against which he contiived to mb him¬ 
self. Finding that the shoe-black was the 
owner of the dog, he t.ixed him with the arti¬ 
fice; and after a little hesitation, he con¬ 
fessed that he had taught tlie dog the trick 
in order to procure curtomers. gentle¬ 

man being struck with the dog’s sagacity, 
purchased him at a high jirice, and brought 
him to England. He kept him tied up in 
London some time, and then released him. 
The dog remained with him a day or two, 
and then maile his escape. A fortnight 
uflerwatds he was found with his lonner 
niaster, pursuing his old trade on tlie bridge 
ill Paris.— Jesse’s Gi.kaninos. 

t The Dog soMETiWhs ketkoohaues into 
A 6.1VAOE STATE.— In Dccnilhcl, l/tij, 11 (lug 


was left by a smuggling vessel near Brorifer, 
on the coast of Nurlhumberlaod. Finding 
himsdlf deserted, he began to worry sheep, 
and did so much mischief, that he created 
very considerable alarm in the county fur a 
circuit of more than twenty miles, it is 
asserted, that when he caught a sheep, he bit 
a hole in its right side, and aiter eating the 
fat about the kidneys, left it. Several of iliem 
thus mangled were found alive by the shep¬ 
herds ; and, by projivr attention, some of 
them not only recoveird, Imt afterwards had 
lambs. Fiom the delicacy of lus feeding, 
the destmction may in some measure lie 
conceived, as the tat of one sheep in a day 
would Rcarcely satisfy his hunger. Vuiious 
weie the means used to destroy him ; fre¬ 
quently was he pursued with hounds, grey¬ 
hounds, See., hut when the dogs came up with 
him, he lay down on his back, as if suppli¬ 
cating for mercy, and in that position they 
never hurt him. He was one day juirsued 
from Howick to a' distance of inoie than 
thirty miles, but returned thither and killed 
a sheep the same evening. His general re- 
.sideiice was upon the Hiiul Hill, near Howick, 
where he had a view ol lour roads, and there, 
in J7H5, he was at last shot.— Annai-s of 

yPOKTINQ. 

J The Diioi.e, oh Wild Dog of India.— 
Some have confounded the dhole, or wild dog, 
with the jackal. This vetr singular animal is, 
I believe, only to be found along the borders 
of tlie western frontier of Bengal; and even 
tin •re try are so scaice as not to be generally 
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In the same manner, as the dog is of the most complying disposition, so also 
IS It the most susceptible of change in its form ; the varieties of this animal 
being too many for even the most careful describer to mention. The climate, 
the food, and the education, all make strong impressions ^upon the animal, ami 
produce alterations in its shape, its colour, its hair, its siae, and iii every thing 
but its nature. The same dog, taken from one climate, and brought to another, 
seems to become another animal; but different breeds are as much separated 
to all appearance, as any two animals tlie most distinct in nature.^ Nothing 
appears to continue constant with them but their internal conformation; dif¬ 
ferent in the figure of the body, in the length of the nose, in the shape of the 
liead, m the length and the direction of the ears and tail, in the colour, tlie 
quality and the quantity of the hair; in short, different in every thing but that 
make of the parts which serve to continue the species, and keep the animal 



(IIi'Uil of Uh* DlioU', or WiM Dog of [iiittt.) 

known. They are by nature extremely kIiv 
and avoid all places whicli are much f e- 
ipiented either by men or cattle. Residing 
for the most part in those immense sanl- 
jungles, which, for hundreds of miles, appear 
like one black, dreary wildeniess, it cannot 
he supposed that Kuropeans in general, who 
mostly confine their occupations and their 
ordinary recreations to the open country, could 
have many opportunities ot seeing them. I 
should, {icrhaps, after more than twenty years’ 
residence in Bengal, in which time 1 have 
traversed the country in almost every direc¬ 
tion, have quitted India, and been inclined 
to dispute the existence of the rf/io/c, had I 
not been stationed two years in Ramghur, in 
the heart of the western frontier, and had 
onilur demonstration of its identity. The 
fWo/c, commonly so caU|^, though its name 
varies much in difFerenfplaces, appears tube 
about the sine of a small greyhoutnl. It has 
an uncommonly keen look ; the countenance 
being highly enlivened by a remnrkalily bril-t 
liaiiteye. The body, which is slender and 
deep-chvsted, is very thinly covereil with a 
reddish brown coat ofhair, or, more properly, 
of a rich hay colour. The tail is long and 
thin, becoming, like the feet, ears, inuzr.le, 
&c., darker towards the extremities. Then 

t imlis, though light and compact, appear Id 
ie roinarkably strong, and to ho tspiiillj cal¬ 
culated for speed or for power. (t* 


The dholes are saief^ to be perfectly imiiv 
cent if unmolested ; but it attacked, extrwnely 
fierce and implacable. They do not willingly 
approach jiersoiis; but, if they chance to 
meet any in their comse, they do not show 
any paiticular anxiety to avoid their sight; 
they view the human r.ice rather as objects 
of cunosity: appealing not to be actuated 
either by apprebeusioii or enmity, The pea¬ 
sants state that the dholes urn keen in pro- 
poition to the sire or {loweis of the animal 
they hunt; prefering elks to other deer, and 
paitKularly seeking the royal tiger. I have 
beloie suggested the probability that some 
particular enemy exists, which thins the tiger 
sjiecius; or else, from the ordinary course of 
|»ropagatiou, their numbers would, inevitably, 
e.xfend to the destruction of every other aui- 
inaL Indeed, 1 feel some uiciiuatiun to attri¬ 
bute such a check, on their multijilication, 
to the dhole ; which, tliough incapable mdi- 
viilually, or jH'rliaps is small numbers, to 
etiect the destruction of a roj al tiger, may, 
from their custom of hunting together, with 
great ease overcome any beast to he found iu 
the wilds of India ; not, perhaps, excepting 
the rhinoceros ; which, however, is not to bo 
found in any numbers on the south side of 
the Ganges, where alone the dholes are os yet 
known to exist.— Orikntai. Fjelu Sports. 

• Dkobnkration op Duos, in ivarm cU- 
mates. — Many affect to treat tlie idea of 
degeneratiow iu quadruiieds with ridicule; 
but all who have been resilient any time in 
India, must be completely satisfied tliat dogs 
of Eurojieau breed become alter every suc¬ 
cessive genuiation, more and mure similar to 
the punuh or indigenous dog of that conn- 
try. Hounds are the most rapid in their 
decline; and except in the shujie of their 
ears, are very like many of the village curs, 
both in colour and form. Givyhouads ami 
pointers decline idso gieatly, but with occa- 
Moual exc.qitioiis. Spaniels and terriers pre¬ 
serve tlii-ii race with less deviation than the 
olhei bi'ceds. Mastiffs have lieen taken to 
India, but the climate is too severe lor them, 

- Oiiii.N r 11 I'lM I) SeoRTs. 
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distinct from all others. U is this peculiar conformation, this power of produ¬ 
cing an antmid that can reproduce, that marks tiie kind, and approximates 
forms that at first sight seems never made for conjunction. 

From this single consideration, therefore, we may at once pronounce all dogs^ 
to be of one kind; but which of them is the original of all the rest, which ot 
them is the savage dog from whence such a variety of descendants have come 
down, u no easy matter to determine. We may easily, indeed, observe, that 
all those animals which are under the influence of man, are subject to gr<*.it 
variations. Such as have been sufficiently independent, so as to choose their 
own climate, their own nourishment, and to pursue their own habitudes, pre- 
Sf rve the original marks of nature, without much deviation ; and it is proba¬ 
ble, that the first of these is even at this day very well represented in their 
descendants. But such as man has subdued, transported from one climate to 
another, controlled in their manner of living, and tlieir food, have most proba¬ 
bly been changed^so in their forms: particularly the dog has felt these altera¬ 
tions more strongly than any other of the domestic kinds *, for living more like 
man, be may be thus said to live more irregularly also, and consequently, must 
have felt all those changes that such variety would naturally produce. Some 
other causes also may be assigned for ffiis variety in the species of the dog: as 
he is peipetiially under the eye of his master, when accident has produced any 
singularity in its productions, man uses all his art to continue tliis peculiarity 
unchanged; either by breeding from such as bad those singularities, or by 
destroying such as happened to want them; besides, as the dog produces much 
rnon; frequently than some other animals, and lives a shorter time, so the 
chance for its varieties will be offered in greater proportion. 

But which is the original animal, and w'liichthe artificial or accidental variety, 
is a question which, as was said, is not easily resolved. If the internal struc¬ 
ture of dogs of different sorts be compared with each other, it will be found, 
except in point of size, that in this respeePthey are exactly the same. This, 
therefore, affords no criterion. If we look among the number of varieties to be 
found in the dog, we shall not find one so like the wolf or the fox, as that which 
is called the shepherd’s dog. This is that dog with long, coarse hair on ail parts 
except the nose, pricked ears, and a long nose, which is common enough among 
us, and receives iijs name from being principally used in guarding and attend¬ 
ing on sheep. This seems to be the primitive animal of his kind; and we shall 
be the more confirmed in this opinion, if we attend to the different characters 
which climate produces in this animal, and the different races of dogs which are 
propagated in every country.* 

*Thb SuKPHKRo’s Duo.—Thin useful aod rectly select his own, and drive off such as 
intelligent animal is one of the most placid, encroach on his limits. This appears the 
obedient, serene, and grateful members of more extraordiuaiy, when we consider the 
‘*the canine race. He is ever olive to the vast extent of mountain country andJhe nu- 
slightest indication of his master’s wishes, merous flocks committed to the chnjge of a 
IKbmpt. and gratified to executed them, and he single shepherd, a duty which he coiud not 
seems to enjoy the greatest delight when em- possibly perform, but m the invaluable ser« 
ployed in any kind of useful service. Formed vices oi' this sagai^us «unud. A woid or 
by nohue -erkh an instinctive pTomnsity to signal from him wKl direct the dog, so as to 
industry, he is never more pleased than in conduct the flock to any point required, and 
exerting his talents fbr the benefit of man, that signal he will obey with energy, and 
and in giving constant proofs of his inviola^ unering certainty. The lidwut of a shep. 
ble atta^ment. ^ herd, with the assistance of a dog, is eom- 

native calmness, patience, and devo- iiaratively an easy task; but without one, we 

faithfulness of the shepherd's dog, render can hardly suppose an occupation more 
hii|i insensible to all attractirms b^ond the arduous. Inde^, without the aM of this 
arduous duties comiected with the flock tin- animal, it would he next to impossible 
det his care. When once properly trained, to collect flocks in those exteoMve and, 
he not only becomes perfectly acquainted with precipitous tracts of mountain-land where 
the t^ent of his beat, but also with every the sheep delight to graze, and which lb 
individual iii his flock; he will most cor- many places are quite inaccessible to man. 
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He makes the stem of tiiat gfenealogical tree which has been branched out info 
every part of the world. I'his animal still continues pretty nearly in its original 


Till! shepherd’s dog, from being inured 
to all weathers, is naturally hardy; and, 
accustomed to fatigue and hutiger, he is the 
least voracious of the sjiecies, and can sub¬ 
sist upon a scanty allowance. If a shepherd 
is travelling with his flock to a distance, his 
dog will only repose close to Ins feet; and 
should he wish to leave them for the imi]>ose 
of refreshment, he has only to intun.ite his 
intention to his dog, and in his absence, he 
will guard the sheep with as much caie, and 
keep them within due hounds, as well as he 
himself could have done Although left alone 
foi hours, a well trained dog always keeps 
the flock witlnii the limits of a made road, 
even, although there are no fences. 

EsgiiiMAUi^ ).)oo.—tlap- 
tain Lyon who had many 
oppoitunities of studying 
the hahils of this nolde 
animal, thus inteiestingly 
writes about it. 

‘‘ Having myself pos¬ 
sessed, during our second 
wiuter, a team of eleven 
very tine animals, 1 was 
enalileil to become better 
acipiaiuted with tlieir good 
(luahtius than could possibly 
have been the case by the 
casual visits of the Kwiui- 
mauv to the ships. 'I’lie 
fonn oi the Ksi;uioi.ui\ ih'g 
IS veiy siMiilai to th.it el 
our shepherd.s’ dogs in laig- 
land. hut he is more mus¬ 
cular Mid bioad chested, 
owing to the constant .'ad severe work to 
vvliicli he i.s hiought up lii si/e, a flue dog 
IS about the lieight of the Newfoundland 
bleed, hut broad like a maslitf in every part 
es.cept the nose. Young dogs are put into 
liarne.ss lus sixin ns they c.iu walk, and being 
tieil up. soon ucipiin' a habit of puHuig in 
their attempts to recover their libeily, oi to 
roam m (piesl of their motlier. Wlien about 
two months old, they are put into the sledge 
with the grown dogs, and sometimes eight 
or ten littlo unea are under the charge of 
some steiuiy ohl animal, where with frequent, 
and sometimes cruel heatings, they soon 
reciuve a competent education.'* 

Ill anuthi«r passage Captain Lyon says, 
“ Our eleven dugs were large, and even ma¬ 
jestic looking animals; and an old one of 
peculiar sagacity, was placed at their lieiid 
hy having a longer trace, so as to leail them 
through the safest and dryest place; these 
animals having such a dnwl ol water, as to 
leceive a severe beating before they would 
swim a I’l'ot, The leader as instant in 


The breed of this dog is preserved with 
the greatest attention to purity iu the north 
qf Knglaiid. and in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, where his services a|e invaluable. The 
shepherd’s dog of this country, with all his 
good qualities, is still greatly inferior in point 
of size and strength to those of the Alps, and 
of that extensive laiigc of mountains which 
divide France from Spam, as well as the 
variety which is found in the neighbourhood 
of ('auciwiiK In this country there are two 
kinds of this dog;—that used hy the shep- 
heids. which is ol a Mriall size, and the breed 
used hy droveis and butchers. — Caftain 
Hkowk. 


(Iv'.iiuim.mv lion ") 

obeying the voice of the driver, who never 
beat, but repeated y called to him byname 
When the dogs slackened their pace, ’bf 
sight of a seal oi hinl was sufticieut to put 
them instantly to their full s]>eed ; and even 
though none of these might be seen on the 
ice, the ery of’ ‘ a seal ! a seal !'—• a bear!’— 

• a bird !’ tie was enough to give play to the 
legs and voices of the whole pack It was a 
beautiful sight to obsevvt the two sledges 
racing at full speed to tlie same object, ilu 
dogs and men in tull eiy. and the vehicles 
splashing through the holes of water with 
the velocity and sinrit of rival stage coaches. 

* * * The driver sits on the fore part of the 
vehicle, from whence he jumps when requi¬ 
site to pull It clear of any impediments which 
may be in the way. "The voice and long 
whip answer all the purposes of reins, and 
the dogs tan be made to turn a coruur, as 
tlexterously u-s horses, though not iu such aii 
onlerly tnamier; since they are constantly 
fighting: an.l I do not recollect to have seen 
Olio receive a flogging w’ithout instantly 
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state among the poor in temperate climates; being transported into the rnhlei 
regions, he grows less and more ugly among the Laplanders; but hecoitjes 
more perfect in Iceland, Russia, and Siberia, where the clitnate is less rigorous, 
and the people more civilized. Whatever differences there may be among the 
dogs of these countries, they are not very considerable, as they all have straiglU 
ears, long and thick hair, a savage aspect, and do not bark either so often or so 
lond as dogs of tiie more cultivated kind. 

The shepherd’s dog, transported info the temperate climates, and among peo¬ 
ple entirely civilized, such as England, France, and Germany, will be divested, 
of his savage air, his pricked ears, his rough, long, and thick hair, and, from 
the single influence of climate and food alone, vyill become either a matin, a mas- 
tilf, or a hound. 'J’hese tliree seem the imtnediate descendants of the former; 
and from them the other varieties are produced.’'’ 

“ With regard to the dogs of our country in particular, the varieties are very 
great, and tlie number every day iucreasiug.f And this must happen in a 


wreaking his passion on the ears of his 
neightiours. The cries of the men aw not 
more melodious than those of the animals ; 
and their wild looks and gestures, when uiii- 
rnafed, give them an appearance of devils 
during wolves before them.” 



( Doj* ) 


* Domustic/vtion of Animals. - It ajijteuis 
that what we call the doniestieafion ol ani- 
mab., consists m our beconmig members of 
the society'which these .'iniinals t'oim among 
tlieinselves. M.in becomes the chief of its 
held ; from ihe iiioiiient that an animal ad¬ 
mits man as a memlier of its society, it is 
ilomesticated,—“ as a man could not eiitei 
into sucli society without becoming the chief 
of it.” Applying these pnncijiles to wild 
animals, tJie ajais and monkeys, nutwilb- 
standing their social instinct and intellect, 
aie yet so violent and iiritable, as to be uiea- 
[lable of all useful subjection. Among car¬ 
nivorous animals, the seals, together with the 
v.iiioiis species of the dog tribe, would be the 
best adapted to attach tiiemselve,s to us, and 
serve uh. M. fliiv’er suggests, that the seal 
ni gilt he tiallied tor fishing, as the dog is for 
hunting. Several animals peculiar to South 
America, having but very feeble means of 
defence, will, as that country is peopled, gra¬ 
dually disappear tiom the face of the earth. 
Alter other illustrutious, the writer Concludes, 
th.it all domestication is fiiunded on the pro- 
pejis.fy whieJi ammuls huUe to liie togvlher 


in herds, and to attach themselves to on' 
another. We obtain it only by enticement, 
and piiiicip.illy by augmenting their wants, 
and satislying them. But we could only jiio- 
duce domestic iiidividuals, and not r.ieis, 
without the concurrence of one of the most 
general laws of life, the tiaiismis.sion of the 
organic or intellectual miKlificatioiis by' gene¬ 
ration, Here one of the most astonishing 
pheiuiineiia of nature ni.inifists itself to us, 
the transformation of ,i foriuitous inodifica- 
cation into a desirable ioim ; of a fugitive 
w.uif into a fundamental propcusity; of an 
incident habit into an instinct. Tins subject 
IS assiiiedly worthy of exciting the attention 
of file most accurate observers, and of occu¬ 
pying the meditations of the most profound 
llniikers.”- -Akcan t ov Sliknce 1829. 

f Dogs in asc-ikni- timi.s in Kngi.and — 
King John was jiaiticnlarly attached to the 
sjKiits of the field , and his partiality for fine 



(Old riij^lKh HihukJ.^ 


hoises, hounds and hawks, i.s evident, hy iimnv 
rerord.s, such as receiving these aniinals by¬ 
way of payment, instead of money, for the 
renewal of giants, fines, and forfeitim-s be¬ 
longing to the crown. Kdwanl the Third 
took so much delight in hunting, that even 
at the time he wii.s engaged in war with 
France, and resident in tliat coniitiy, he had 
with him in hU army, sixty couple id’ stag 
hounds, and as iniiny hare hounds, and eveiy 
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iintiy 80 open by comraerce to all others, and where wealth is apt to prodiiee, 

< nprioioas predilection. Here the ushest and the most useless of their kinds 
will 1)6 entertained merely for their sinKularity ; and, being imported only to be 
boked at, they will lose even that small degree of sagacity which they possesse 
m their natural climates. From this importation of foreign, useless dogs, our 
own native br<^ K I am informed, greatly degenerated, and the varieties now 
to be found W l^giapd, much more numerous than they were in the t»mi«s of 
Queen Elizab^b, when Dr. Cains attempted their natural history. Some of 
these he mentions are no longer to be loimd among us, a 1 though many have 
since been introduced, by no means so serviceable as those wiiich have been 
sulFerod to decay. 

“ He divides the whole race into three kinds. The first is, the generous 
kind, which consists of the terrier, the harrier, and the blood hound ; the gaze- 
Iioiiud, the grey hound, the leymraer, and the tumbler ; all these are used for 
hunting. Then the spaniel, the setter, and the water-s|>aniel. or finder, were 
used for fowling; and the spaniel, gentle, nr lap-dog, for amusement The 
second is the farm kind, consisting of the sheidierd's dog aiul the inaNtilT. Ait.l 
the third is the mongrel kind; consisting of 
the wappe, the turn-spit, and the dancer. To 
these varieties we may add at present, (he 
bull-dog, the IFulch inastdV, the harh tjuin, the 
pointer and the Dane, with a variety of lap- 
dogs, ^hicb, as they are perfectly useless, may 
be considered as unworthy ot a name. 

The terrier is a small kind ot limind.fj,*') with 
rough hair, iiiivde use of to force the fo\ or the 
badger out of their holes: or ratlier to give 
notice by their barking, in what pa it of tlieir 
kennel the fox or badger resides, when the 
sportsmen intend to dig them out. 

“Tile grcy-hoiind is very well known tat 
present, and was formerly held in such esUiuation, that it was the peculiar com- 



ddiy lie amused himself with hunting and 
hawking It also apiK-urs, ttiat many of the 
gieat lorils, in the Knghsh army, had their 
huuiids and their hanks, as well as the long: 
to this may he aildcd from the same author, 
that IS Froissart, who was himself a witness 
to the fact, that Gaston Earl of Foix. a foreign 
nobleman coiitempoiary with king Kdwaid, 
kept upwards of six hundred dogs in lus cas¬ 
tle for the purpose of hunting. 

James the first prt'fered this amusement 
to hawking or shooting. One time when he 
was on a hunting party near Bury St. K<1- 
niimds, he saw an ojnilent townsman, who 
had joined the chase, “ wry brave in his ujv 
proach, and so glittering and radiant, that ho 
eclipsed all the court.” The king was desir¬ 
ous of knowing tlie name of this gay gen- 
thmian, and being informed by oue of his 
followers, that it wo* Lamme, he facetiously 
repliwl," lAmh, call you him ? 1 know not 
wiiat kind of Iamb he is, but I am sme he 
lias got a gtxnl fleece upon his hack ” Tims 
it Beema that even the jiuns of royalty are 
worthy of reconh”— Strwc’b SK’OKTs ano 
Pv.sTiuns. 

Thk Book of Sr. Ai.bans. '* In <he trea¬ 


tise on hunting, well known by the n.ame of 
the Bwk of St. Alhaii*-, we find the follow¬ 
ing ii.iuu's for the dogs employed in the 
bport.s of the field ; that is to say, niches, or 
hounds; runmiig hounds, or harriers, to 
chase hares j and grey-hounds, which were 
favourite dogs with the sportsmen; alaiiidev, 
or bulldogs, these wea* chiefly u.scd lor 
huiituig the, boar; the mastiff is also said to 
he ‘ a gixid hounde’ for hunting the wild 
hoar; the spaniel was of use in hawking;— 

‘ hys craft,’ says the luithor, ‘ is for the jwr- 
diich or partridge, and the ip.aile j and, when 
taught to couch, lie very serviceable to the 
fowlers, who take those bmis witli nets.’ 
There must, 1 prestime, have lieen a vast 
number of other kinds of dogs known iuKng- 
laiul at this jh'iuhI; these, however, are nil 
that the early writers, upon the sulijcct of 
huntii g, have thought proper to enumerate 
In the sixteenth ceiiUiry the list is enlarged , 
iHisiiles- those already named, we fiml b.is- 
tards and mongrels,lemous, kenets. leiioois, 
butche’s hounds, dunghill dogs, truidel- 
tail’d (logs, ‘ piyck-ereared’ curs, and ladies 
small puppies.’’ Stbutt’s Sivuis anu 
PA srmisa. 


{gj Biitish Eoolog^i. 
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paniuti of a gentleman ; who, in the times of aemi-barbarisiii, know n by his 
horse, his hawk, and his grey-hound. Persons under a certain rank ol lile are 
forbidden, by some late game-laws from keeping this animal; wherefore, to 
disguise it the better, they cut off its tail. 

The land spaniel, which probabl}; had its name from Spain, where it might 
have acquired tlie softnes.s of its hair, is well known at present. 1 here are two 
varieties of this kind ; namely, the slater, used in hawking to spring the game ; 
and the setter, tliat crouches down when it scents the birds, till the net be drawn 
over them. 1 have read somewliere that the famous poet. Lord Surry, was the 
(irst who taught dogs to set; it being an amusement to this day only known in 

The water spaniel was another species used in fowling. This seems to be 
the most docile of all the dog kind; and (his docility is paiticularly owing to his 
natural attachment to man. Many otlier kinds will not bear correction ; but 
this patient preature, though very lierce to .strangers, seems unalterable in his 
affections; and blows and ill-usage seem only to increase his regard. 

With regard to those of later importation, 

(he bull-dog, OH Buffon supposes, is a breed 
between the small Dane and the English mas¬ 
tiff. The large Dane is the tallest dog that 
is generally bred in England. It is sfunewhat 
between a mastiff and a grey hound in shape, 
iieing more slender than the one, and iniieh 
stronger than the other. They arc chiedy 
used rather for show than service, being nei¬ 
ther good ill the yard nor the Held. The liigh- 
est are most esteemed; and they generally 
cut off their ears to improve their tigin* , as 
some absurdly suppose. I’he harle()inii is not 
much unlike the small Dane, being an nseh's.s 
animal, somewhat between an Italian <;rey- 
hound and a Dutch mastiff. Ti* these several 
the pug-dog, the hlaek breed, and the pointer; 



numerous, as to fatigue even the most ardent curiosity. 


(.Hull i»og.) 

othens might be added, such as 
but, in fact, the varieties are so 


* Tub Cuban M.vstifk — The dog, so 
named, in the annexed cut, is from Cnlai, 
and partakes of the chaiaeters of tlie Spaiush 
tiuU-dogand English mastiffand si-ems to Ive 
completely iutermediAte lu form hetweeii the 
two. It is larger than oui coimmin Imll deg, 
and smaller than the mastiff, well made and 
ralher stout in its propoitions, moilerafely 
high upon its legs, muscular and jwweilnl 



((^ibau M-sstiff.) 

Notwithstandinj.^ the apparent capacity of its 
WKmum, the dogs of this tribe are Ity no 


means remarkable for their intelligence. Tf»ey 
are, howevei, eminently faithful, and as cou¬ 
rageous as they are powerful. They are con- 
seipiently chosen m jvreferenee to all otheis, 
for house-gnanls and w.'itch-dogs, and are 
also in jmich napiest, wherever such sports 
are encomaged, for hull fights and other 
simil.ir exhibitions of hTufality. For their 
legitimate purjuim's they are a most nsetiil 
race. A fine pair of this species occur in the 
collection in Regent’s Park. The societyV 
s])ecimens are in general, the female particn- 
hilly, tolerably gotKl tempered, but they will 
not hear any provocation. 

Tub Doa ov Tmibet —These nuVile ani¬ 
mals are the watcfi-dogs of the table laml 
of the Himmalaya monnfains about Thibet. 
Their musters, the Bhoteas, to whom they 
are most stiongly attached, are a singular 
race, of a niddy copper-colour, indicating the 
bracing air which theybivathej rather ^lort. 
but of an excellent disposition. Their clo¬ 
thing is adapted to the cold climate which 
lluy inhabit, and consists of fur and wooUen 
cloth. The men till the ground ami keeji 
sheep., and at certain seasons come down to 
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Of Uiese of the foreign kinds, F shall mention only three, which are more 
remarkable than any of the rest. The lion dog greatly resembles that animal, 
in miniature^ from whence it takes the name. The hair of the for^iart of the 
body is extremely long, while that of the hinder part is as short. The nose is 
short, the tail long, and tufted at the point, so that in all tliese particulars it is 
entirely like the lion. However, it differs very much from that fierce animal in 
nature and disposition, being one of the smallest animals of its kind, extremely 
feeble, timid, and inactive, it comes originally from Malta, where it is found 
BO small, tliat women carry it about in (heir sleeves. 

That animal falsely called the Turkish dog, differs greatly from all the rest of 
the kind, in being entirely witliout hair. Tlie skin, which is perfectly baruf is ot 
a fleshcolonr, with brown spots; and their figure at first view ismtlier di%nst- 
ing. These seem to be of the small Danish breed, brought into a warm climate, 
and diere, by a succession of generations, divested of their luiir For this rea¬ 
son, they are extremely ehilly, and unable to endure the cold of our climate; 
•lid even in the midst of summer tliey continue to shiver as we see men in a 
frosty day. Their sfioth are brown, as was said, well marked, and easily distitr 
guishable in sonuner, but in the cold of winter they entirely di.sappear. They 
aiH> willed the Turkish breed, although brought from a much warmer climate; 
for some of them have been known to come from the vvarmest parts of Africa 
and the East Indies. 

“ The last variety, and the most wonderful of all tliat I shall mention, is the 
g^at Irish wolf-dog; that may be considered as tin* hnst of the canine species. 
I'his animal, whicli is vevj rare, even in the only country in the world where it 

Vanbassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama, 
ill Thihet, jmhhslud in IhOO The man- 
Sion (^of the lajah of Rootlin') stood ujlou the 
right; on tin- left was a row of wooden cage* 
confainsng a nunila-r of largo dogs, trenii'ii- 
douslj fivicc, strong, and iioi.sv. They wiie 
uatnes ofThitn-t; and whether saiage by 
nailin', or soured by confinement, they weie 
so inipetiuHihly funous, that it was unsaie, 
unless the keepers were near, even to approach 
tlletr dens,’’ 

A few pages further on our author exhi¬ 
bits them 111 a much more favourable point of 
View, as the watchful giiardiaus of the fold. 
Rut the most characteristic anecdotes ic- 
trade, bringing borax, tincal, and musk for sptcting them, furnished by Captain Tiiriur, 
Bale. They sometimes ;H>netrato as far as is thu- lelated. Entering a Thibet village, 
Culcutta. On tlwsu occasions the women re- and “ being," he says,‘* indolently disjaised, 
main at hvime with the dogs, and the en- and prompted by mere curmsitj, I studied 
campment is watched by the latter, which alone among the houses : and seeing i'W'ry 
have an almost irreconcileahk* aversion to thuig still and ipiiet, 1 turned into one oi the 
Kuro]wauB, and in'general fly ferociously at stone inciosuies, which sene as folds for ca(- 
a white fac.e. A warmer climate n laxes all tie. The instant 1 entered the gate, to niy 
their energioB, and they dwindle even in the astonishment, op .started a huge dog, big 
valley of Nipol. enough, it Ins coinage had Iteen equal lo his 

Dr. Wallace, brought a pair of these dogs sine, to fight a hou. He kept me at bay 
to thi« country for the Uon. East India Com- with a most ciamon>u.s biuk, and 1 was a 
jiany, by whom they were presented to His giwl deal sturtleil at fiiSt ; hut recollecting 
Majesty, and placed by the latter in the gar- their cow-aidly disposition, I stood still; for 
<leii8 in Kegeut’s Park. They died Bhortly having -rce h.ul out* in my possession, I 
after llwiir arrival. • knew that they were fierce unw when they 

To the foregoing account we can only ajs- perceived themselves fetred. If I had ut- 
l>eud a few additional details derived from tempted to run,he probably would have flown 
the relationaof those traveliem by whom these upon me. and torn me in pieces, lieiore any 
dogs have hevn more partieuliuly noticed, one couhl have come to iny rescue. Some 
I'he first of these is Onfitaiii Turner, who pTson came out of the house, and he was 
thus introduces tliem in lu» Account of nu soon silemwd.” 
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IS to be fo«ind, is rather kept for show than use, there being neitlrer wolves nor 
any other formidable beasts of prey in Ireland, that seem to require ao power¬ 
ful an antagonist. The 
wolf-dog is therefore bred 
up in the houses of the € 
great, or such gentlemen as 
choose to keep him as a 
curiosity, bring neither 
good for hunting the hare, 
the fox, nor the stag, and 
equally unservirrable as a 
house (log. Nevertheless, 
he is extremely beautiful 
and majestic to appear¬ 
ance, being the greatest of 
the dog kind to be seen 
in the world. I’lie largest 
of those I have seen, and (Irishw'oifBog.) 



J have seen abox e a dozen, was about four feet high, or as tall as a calf of a 
year old. He was made extremely like a grey-hound, but rather more robust, 
and inclining to the figure of the French matin, or the great Dane. Hii 
eye was mild, his colour white, and his nature seemed heavy and phlegmatic. 

1 his 1 ascribe to liis having been bred up to a size beyond his nature ; for we see 
in man, and all other Hniurals, that such as are overgrown are neither so vigo¬ 
rous nor alert as those of more moderate stature. The greatest pains have been 
taken with these to eiilarg(! the breed, both bj food and matching. 'I'his end 
was ed'ectually obtained, indeed; for the .size was enormous; but, as it seemed 
to me, at the expense of the animal's lii rceness, vigilance, and sagacity. How¬ 
ever, 1 was informed otherwise ; the gentlemen who bred them assuring me that 
a mastiff would be nothing when opposed to one of them, who generally seized 
iheir antagonist by the back ; he added, that they would worry the strongest 
bull-dogs, in a few minutes, to death. But this .strength did not appear eitlier 
in their figure or their inclinations; they seeiiu'd rather more timid than the 
ordinary race of dogs ; and their skin was much thinner, and consequently less 
tiled for combat. VVhether with these disadvantages they were capable, as 1 
was told, of singly coping with bears, others may determine ; however, they 
have but few opportunities, in their own country, of exerting their strength, as 
all wild carnivorous animals there are only of the vermin kind. Buffon seems 
to he of opinion tliat the.se are the, true Molossian dogs of the ancients ; he gives 
no reason for this opinion ; and 1 am apt to think it ill grounded. Not to trou 
ble the r^aderwith a tedious critical di.sqnisition, which I have all along avoided, 
it will be sutricient to observe, that Nemesianus, in giving directions for the 
choice of a bitch, advises to have one of Spartan or Molossian breed ; an<l 
among several other perfections, he says that the ears should be dependent, and 
tliictnate as she runs.(^>’) I’his, however, is by no means the ease with tlie Iri.sh 
violf-dog, whose ears resemble those of the grey.honnd, and are far from fluc- 
fiialing with the animal’s 100110118 ."^ But of whatever kinds these dogs may be, 


The Scottish Hiaiu.aND Ghey-houno, are long, strong-ljoned and straight, a ixim- 
on VVoi.e IJoo—This is a large and power- bination of (jiialifu-s which gives him that 
till (log, nearly e(iual in wise to the Irish sjK*ed and long duration in the chase toi 
gwy-lumud. His general HMjiect is command- which he is so eminently distinguished. His 
mg and fierce; his head is long, and mnzsle hair is shaggy and wiry, of a reddish sand 
ralhei sharp; his IkkI}' is very strong and colour, mixed with wliite, his tail is rough, 
iniisrular; Ins hind cpiarters are furnished which he carries somewhat in the manner of 
with large, piomiiient muscles, and his legs a stag-hound, but not quite so erect. This 
(g) Elige tunc cursu facilem, facilenupie recnirsu, 

In LacedsDinonio natam sou rure Molosso—■ 

Henibus umjda satis validis, diductiKpio cnxas 

(aiifpie iiimih inulles Euitent in cursibus auies,—N eUEsiam. 
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whether known among the nncienta, or whether produced by a later mixture, 
they arc now almost quite worn away, and are very rarely to be met witli even 
in Ireland. If carried toother countries, they soon degenerate; and even at 
home, unless great care be taken, they quickly alter. They were once eniploved 
in clearing they island of wolves, which infested it in great plenty; but lliese 
being destpiycd> the dogs also are wearing away, as if nature meant to blot out 
the species, when they had no longer any services to perform.'*' 


is the dog formerty used by the highland 
chiefiains of fScotland in their grand hunting 
{mrtiea, and is in all probability, the hame 
noble dog used iu the tune of Ossian. It 
will either hunt in packs or singly. A re¬ 
markably flue and large dog of this descrip¬ 
tion yraM long in tha possession of the late Sir 
Walter Scott, and was a most appropiialo 
ipiardiaii fur his unique and hallowed seat, 
Abbotafurd. This sjik-ndid dog was pre- 
aenteil to Sir Walter as a mark of the high¬ 
est lesjiect and esteem liy the late chieftain 
Macdoriell of Glengarry. He preserved the 
race of dogs with much care; and, iu onler 
to prevent the <legeuerac_\ which arises fiom 
consanguinity, he was m the practice of 
Crossing the breed with the blood-hound funn 
Cuba, and also with the bhephertl’s dog of 
the Pjieiiees, which is distmgiuslu-d tor its 
size, beauty, and docility. Sir \V.iUer Scott's 
Mania, was the uflspniig of a sin* of the lat¬ 
ter species, and a darn of the Scottish H’gh- 

• Ths Haiui-lNuiAN Don 
—The Mackenzie river, or, 
as I>r. Richardson has pre- 
fered naming it, the Ilaie- 
indian dog, is of small size 
and slender make. Its muz¬ 
zle is narrow, elongated, and 
pointeil; its ears broail at 
tJie base, pointed at the tip, 
and peilWtly elect; its legs 
rather long and delicate; 
and its tail thick, bushy, and 
curved slightly iipwaids.biit 
not by any means with the 
decided curl of the Esqui¬ 
maux. Its hod) is eovered 
with long,straight hairs, the 
ground-colour of which is 
white, marked with luge ir¬ 
regular patches of greyish 
black intennmgled with various shades of 
brown. The ears ar*' covered on the outside 
with short, hrowu hair, which becomes black¬ 
ish towards the margin and at the hase , th.vt 
»»f the inside is longm mid white Da the 
muzzle the hair is white and very shoit, us 
also on the legs, hut becomes thicker and 
somewhat longer on the feet, and is conti¬ 
nued to the very extremities of the toes. 

Dr. Richardson suspects that this variety 
of the dog “ was perhaps formerly geneially 
spread ovei the northern parts of .\nieiica; 
hut being fitted only for the chase, it has, 
since the iiitruducUoii of guns, giadiwlly 


land race; and certainly was one of the finest 
dogs of the kind tliiit was ever seen iu this 
country, not only ou account of his symmetry 
of form and dignified asjK'ct, but also from 
his extraordinary size and stiength. 

This fine specimen of the dog, probably 
brought on hiinself premature old age by the 
excessive fatigue and exercise to which his 
nuturai ardour inclined him ; for he had the 
gieatest jilea.suie in accompanjing the com¬ 
mon gie)'-htmndb — and although from his 
great size and strength he was not at all 
adapted for coursing, yet he not unfreijuently 
turneil and ran down even hare.s. Mania lies 
hunt'd at the gate of .\bhotsford, which he 
long piiitccted; a grave-stone is placed over 
him. with a figure of a dog cut ou it by IVIr. 
Smith, of Melrose, and bears the following 
iusciiption:— 


given way to the mongiel race sprung from 
the Esqiuiiiaiiv, Niuv touiullaiid, and this 
v»‘ry bived, witli octasional iiitcHnixtnre of 
Kui'ojx'an kinds.” It seems at present to bo 
jtecnhiir to the H.ire-Indians and other tiibes 
fiequeiitiiiir the hanks of the Mackenzie 
river and Gicat Hc.ir lake, in the neighbour¬ 
hood ot which out euterprising countrymen, 
Dapt.iin Sir John Franklin and Dr. Richaid- 
son, wirleied with their party, previously to 
setting forth on their late hazardous hut emi- 
neutly successful ex{>ed!tioii to explore the 
uorthcin coa-ts of the .\merican contimiit, 
A pair of these graceful and elegant animal* 


M.utii. tu real merer, ilormiv siit, Iro.ieine M.iuiw 
.\u j.i'iu. iu Uuiiimi Sit tibi ti-nu levjb! 



('file Diue-llnii.ui |l „ ) 
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In our climate, the wild animals that most approach the doff are the wolf and 
the fox; these in their internal conformation, greatly resemble each other, and 
vet in their natures are very distinct. The andents asserted that they bred toge- 
iber; and I am assured by credible persons, that there are many aninlals in this 
country bred between a tfog and a fox. However, all the endeavours of BufFon 
to make them engender, as he assures us, were ineffectual. For this purpose, 
he bred up a young wolf, taken in the woods, at two months old, with a matin 
dog of the same age. They were shut up together, without any other, in a large 
yard, where they had a shelter for retiring. They neither of them knew any 
other individual of their kind, nor even any other man but he who had the 
charge of feeding them. In this manner they wore kept for three years; still 
with the same attention, and without constraining or tying them up. During 
tbe first year the young animals played with each other conlinually, and seemed 
to love each other very much. In the second year they began to dis^)ute about 
their victuals, although thev were given more than they cotild us^ T he quarrel 
always began' on the wolf's side. They were brought their fond, which con¬ 
sisted of flesh and bones, upon a large wooden platter, which was laid on the 
ground. Just as it was put down, the wolf, instead of falling to the meat, began 
by driving off the dog : and took the platter in his teeth so expertly, that he let 
nothing of what it contained fall upon the ground ; and in this manner carried it 
off; but as he could not entirely escape, he was frequently seen to run with it 
round the yard five or six times, still carrying it in a position that none of its 
contents could fall. In this manner it would continue running, only now and 


were brought away by the travellers on their 
return, and presented to the Society soon alter 
their arrival in England, where the third was 
whel|>ed. These, we believe, are the only 
individuals of the race, that have ever been 
seen in Euroj»e. In their native country tlicy 
are never known to baik, and this peculia¬ 
rity is still retained by the elder dogs; hut 
the younger one, which was born in this 
country, has learned to imitate the language 
of its fellows. They appear to he extremidy 
valuatde to the Indians by whom they aie 
bred, who subsist almost entirely on the pro¬ 
duce of the chase. “ The Ildre-Iudiaa dog,” 
says Dr, Richanlson. has neither courage 
nor strength to tit it for pulling down any 
of the larger animals; but its broad teet and 
light make enable it to run over the snow 
without sinking, if the slightest cnisl is formed 
on it, and thus easily to overtake and tease 
the moose or rein-deer, and keep them at bay 
until the hunters come up. — Arcana ov 
SciuNCB, 1830. 

Si.euth-Holnd, or Bi.ooD-HouNn—In 
tliose ages wlien might was very often right, 
the blood-honnd was employed m tracing the 
toot of tresi>ag!«*r8, and hunting even to death, 
the unfortunate iqen ; and there are tales of 
woe to lie gathered from the annals of many 
countries, in which this terrific animal was 
the prominent iustrument. The stag, the 
wolf, the wild-lvjar, were, also his quany; 
and when these were once struck by the 
hunters, am' the sleuth-hound laid on, nor 
speed, i«,r cunning, no* the rock, nor the 
river, the pass, nor tlie mountain, could save 
them from the determined and sanguinary 
jiuniiut. Ills large long tail erect, his dwp 


oars blushing the dews, and his nose almost 
close to tlie earth, he sjHid onward to the 
cluise of blood, and fainted not till the prey 
dropjied before him. 


—“ No baiint uiisfsirt'li'd, they (Irivo 
F'ioni eiery eowrt. mid Iromevery dou, 
T.ie luikiug suvttfjeB, 



tBkiod-Hunnb.) 


An instance of the determined character of 
the animal may be drawn from the fuUowing 
anecdoteA servant, discharg’d by a 
northern sjiorting geutieroan, broke info hie 
stables, by night, and cut ofT the ears and 
tad of a favourite hunter. An alaitn by tlw 
dogs was raised within an hour, and a blood¬ 
hound brought into the stable, which irame- 
d lately clapped on a scent, traced it upwonls 
of twenty miles, stopping at the door of a 
certain house, from wlach he could not lie 
removed; on being admitteil he ran to the 
top of the house, and, bursting open the door 
of the garret, found his object in bed, whom 
he instantly seiaed, and would have torn to 
pieces, but for the huntsman, who was for¬ 
tunately at his heels ”’—£ 0 . 
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tlien stopping to take breath, pnlil the dog coming up, tlie wolf would leuve the 
victuals to attack him. 7'be dog, however, was the stronger of the two but as 
it was more, gentle, in order to secure him from the wolfs attack, he bad a collar 
put round his neck. In the third year, the quarrels of these ill-paired associates 
were more vehement, and their combats more frequent; the wolf, therefore, had 
a collarjjjutabant his neck, as welkas the dog, who began to be more fierce and 
unmerciful. Daring the two first years, neither seemed to testify the least ten¬ 
dency towards engendering; and it was not till the end of the third, that the 
wolf, which was the female, showed the natural desire, but without abating either 
in Its fierceness or obstinacy. This appetite rather increased than repressed 
their mutual animosity ; they became every day more intractable and ferociou.s, 
and nothing was heard between them but the sounds of rage and resentment. 
Tticy bodi, in less than three weeks, became remarkably lean, without ever 
approacliing each other, but to combat. At length, their quarrels became so 
desperate, that the dog killed the wolf, who was become more weak and feeble ; 
and he was soon after himself obliged to be killed, for, upon being set at liberty, 
he instantly flew upon every animal he met, fowls, dogs, ami even men, tlu 
selves, not escaping his savage fiiry."^ 

'Hie same experiment was tried upon foxes, taken young, but with no betU 
success ; they were never found to engender w'ith dogs ; ami our learned natu¬ 
ralist seems t( be of opinion that their natures are too opposite ever t«» provoke 
mutual desire. One thing, hovrever, must be remarked, that the animals on 
which he tried ills experiments were raiher too old when taken, and had partly 
accpiired their natural savage appetites before tliey came into his possession. 
I’he wolf, as he acknowleilges, was two or three months old betore it was 
caught, and the foxes were taken in traps. It may, therefore, be easily sup 

I iosed that nothing could ever alter thoroughly tame those creatures, that had 
>een suckled in the wild state, and had caugnt all the habitudes of tlie dam. 

'I'he do^, when first whelped, is nut a completely finisiied animal. In this 
kind, as in all the rest which bring forth many at a time, the young are not so 
perfect as in those which bring birth but one or two. I'hey are always produced 
with the eyes closed, the lids being held together, not by sticking, but by'a kind 
of thin membrane, which is torn a^ .miou as the upper eye-lid becomes strong 
enough to raise it from the under, lu general, their eyes are not opened till ten 
or twelve days old. 

I'his animal is capable of reproducing at the age of twelve months, (ff) gu* s 
nine weeks with young, and lives to about the age of twelve. Few'quadruped.s 
are less delicate in their food; and yei there an' many kinds of birds which the 
<log will not venture to touch lie is even known, although in a savage s‘a<e, 
to abetain from injuring some wliich one might suppose he had every reason (o 


• MoNORXI S HRTVnSKN A I>00 AKW A Su8 

\Vi i,v.—Dr. A F. Wiegniann.j'ui., relatfs tlie 
fulluwinp^circuinstauce as uccurring at tliu 
Isle of Peacocks, near Potwlam. A setter 
dog copulated with a she wolf; and she after¬ 
wards gave birth to tlueo female pupa, dif- 
feriitg very muplv from each other. One. 
which died, Tesembled a wolf more than the 
two others, jtarticularly in the hair, having, 
on the Mitenor parts of the legs, the black 
line which characteriies that auiinal. The 
second also tesembled the mother, excepting 
in the position of the eyes, which was the 
same as in the dog. The third was, properly 


Bpe.iking, a setter dog, Intt tmiterfed in some 
re.vpects; its char.icter was gi'iitle. whilst the 
others had a ferocious appeai.uice. The 
father was white, with lirowu spots; of the 
little ones, ou the contrary, tlie first had tins 
hair and colour of the wolf; the second was 
white on the throat, cheeks, and on the sides 
of the neck, and lil.ick ou the back; and the 
third had a white iiaiid on the fore part of 
the neck, and between the legs, the back of 
the same colour as the second, and the ears 
nmnderl, pendent, ami of moderate length. 
The tail was not erected in any of th» dwoe. 
—Aac^AWA OF ScusNCB, 1832. 


(g) Tu ttiiB description I will beg leave to mid a few larhculars 'tom Ltnttffius, as I find 
thei¥ ill the original. Vomitua gramina purgatur: cacatf^pra kptdem. Album griecum 
antisepticum suminum, J^ngit ml Intus (this, however, not till the imraal is nim mmths 
old) emm hospite mm centies. Odorat aijum idterms. Piocis nxantibus crudelis. Mea- 
stnians coit atm variis. Mordet ilia illoa. Coliieret copula jUiicUw. 
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oppose. The dogs and the vultures which live wild about Orand Cairo, in 
Egypt, {for the Mahometan law has expelled this useful animBl from human 
society*) continue together in a very sociable and friendly manner, {g) As they 
are bom Useftil iu devouring such carcasses as might otherwise putrefy,and thus 
infect the air, the inhabitants supply them with provisions every day, in order to 
keep them ncan the city. Upon these occasions the quadrupeds and birds are 
often seen together, tearing the same piece of flesh, without the least enmity ; 
on the contrary, they are known to live together with a kind of aflPection, and 
bring up their young in the same nest. 

Although the dog is a voracious animal, yet he can bear hunger for a very !obg 
time. We have an instance, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, of 
this kind, in winch a bitch, tliat had been forgotten in a country house, lived 
forty day.s, without any other nourishment than the wool of a quilt which she had 
torn in pieces. Jtshonld seem that water is more necessary to the dog than food ; 
he drinks often, though not abundantly ; and it is commonly believed, tlml when 
abridged in water, he runs mad. This dreadful malady, the consequences of 
which are so well known, is the greatest ineonvenienee that results from tire 
keeping of this faithful domestic. But it is a disorder by no means so frequent as 
the terrors of the timorous would suppose; the dog ha.s been ofitn accused of 
madness, without a fair trial; and .some persons have been supposed to receive 
their deaths from his bite, when either the.r own ill-grounded fears, or their natu¬ 
ral disorders, were the true cause."*^ 

• HYDHornoBiA..— Hyilrophobia has for It has bmi received as a popular opinion, 
ages been dreaded, and no snl)ject is more that the saliva of a Iminun being under lalad 
involved in enor than the origin and cou.se- Iqdnqiliobia, when applied to an abraded 
quencts of this dieadful malady. It is gene- snilace, was cajiable of piodiicing the disviise 
rally supposed that a dug atlected with mad- in another ; but J)rs. Vaughan and liahington 
neis, as it is called, must he wild ; but in a submitted the mutter to exiH'umeut, on dugs 
lull-grown dog, with few evcejitious, the and other animals, without effect. A week 
mental faculties remain un(lislinl,eil, as the is the shortest period between the bite and 
unhappy sufierers commonly know the voice the lahid apjiearances, though instances uru 
of then masters, and .sometimes exhibit symp- on lecurd of an eaiher developement. The 
toms of obedience. Another popular pieju- following is a well attested fact:—thitheday 
dice, more dangerous than the precetlmg, is of his marriage, a joung man was bitten on 
that a dread of water is always a uuiveisal the leg by a stiunge dog ; no notice was taken 
characteristic of the complaint j but the truth of tins, and the day was spent with the usual 
is, that rabid dogs someiuues seek watei with festivity; but the next moiuing he was found 
. the greatest avidity. to have liteially torn out the eiitiails of his 

Dogs go mad sometimes without any ap- unhappy bride, and to have pi*rished himself 
parent CAUh^:. Heat may be justly considered with every symjitom of rabies. The excite- 
to accelerate the disease, as likewise great iiient contingent on his nuptials, hod, no 
fatigue; though these do not, give rise to it, doubt, accelerated the operatioft of the fatal 
for we have Barrow’s authority in stating that poison. 

it is almost unknown over the vast continent Docis oi» tub East—I’aiuahs.—T he dogs 
of .South America. Seasons have been said of the Knst Indians, known by th(j„naroe of 
to cause madness; but (lie following (able, /jowAa, a troublesome breinl,of curs, are not 
extracted from the Memoirs of the Royal So- remaikable foi bravery. Tliey ate frequently 
eivty of Paris, will show bow llitle reiiance throwmntothecagesoftigersjbythosepersons 
can be placed on that opinion. who keep the royal beast of Bengal, as ob- 

Wolve*. CiitB. Dojis. jects of sport to be by them destroyed. It has 


January. • .... 1 3 not always happened that the tiger has kilted 

February .... 4 .... 1 ....12 the ^aj-iaA put into his cage, tiuptain WU- 

March. 6 .... 0 .... 5 liamsou informs us of an instance of one that 

April. () .... 1 .... y iVas devoted to destniction, and which was 

May ... 0 .... 0 . i.. 16 expected to become the tiger’s “ daily b«'ad;” 

June. 2 - 0 .... 8 which stowl on its defence in a manner that 

July. 2 _ 2 .... 13 completely astonished both tiger and spec- 

August. 1 _ 1 8 tutors. “ He crept into a corner, and when- 

Beptember... 0 .... 2 - 10 ever the tiger approached, seiaed him by (bo 

October -- 0 .... o .... 8 lip or the nose, making him roar piteously! 

November- .‘j .... q .... 9 lue tiger, impelled, however, by apiietite, lor 

Ilasscbjuist Her. PalsBstin, p. 232. 
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THE WOLF«-^The dog and Jlicwolf are so very much alike infernally, 
that the roost expert ana¬ 
tomists can scarce per¬ 
ceive the difference; and 
it may be asserted also, 
that, externally, some 
dogs piore nearly resem¬ 
ble the wotf than tliey do 
each other. It was this 
strong similitude that Brst 
led some naturalists to 
consider them as the 
same animal, and to look 
upon the wolf as the dog 
in its state of savage free¬ 
dom: however, this opi¬ 
nion is entertained no 
longer; the natural aiifi- 
pathy those two animals 
bear to each other, the 
longer time which the wolf goes with young than the dog, the one going over 
a hundred days, and the other not quite sixty the longer period ol hie in the 
former than the latter, the wolf living twentj years, the dog not fifteen; all 
suflicientlypoint out a distinction, and draw a line that must forever keep them 

asunder. l 

The wolf, from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tad, is about three 
feet seven inches long, and about two feet live inches high ; w hich sliows him 
to be larger than our great breed of mastiffs, which are seldom found to be above 
tliree feet by two. His colour is a mixture of black, brown, and grey , extremely 
rough and hard, but mixed towards llie roofs witli a kind of .’ish-coloured fur. 
In comfiaring him to any of our well-known breed of dogs, the great Dane, or 
mongrel grey-hound, for instaiiee, ho will appear to have the legs shorter, (he 
head larger, the muzzle thicker, the eyes smaller and more separated from each 
other, and the ears shorter and strafghter. He appears, in e^ery respect, 
stronger than the dog ; and the lengtii ol his hair eonlribntes still more to his 
robust appearance. The feature whicli iiriiicipally dislinguislies the visage of the 



(Tlie Wolf-) 


no other supply was giv( ti him for several 
days, would renew the attack. The wsviit 
rvas ever the same. At length the tiger be¬ 
gan to treat the dog with more deSirence, 
and allowed him not only to eat the mess ot 
rice and meat lurnished tor his daily subsist¬ 
ence, hut even reiiained fiom any attempt to 
disturb his rest, nie two animals after some 
weeks became completely courteous, and each 
showed symptoms of uttachinent to his com¬ 
panion. But what is extraoniiuaiy, the dog, 
on being allowed free nigiess and egress 
through the aperture, considered the cage as 
his hom«» always retianiDg to it with confi¬ 
dence; and when the tiger died, moaning 
foe Want of lus couipauiou.’' — IIhiental 
FiBi.n Sports. 

Pkivileogs ov IfONDONSRS.—Tbc citizens 
of Jboudon wen! jieraiitted to hunt and hawk 
in certain districts. And one of the clauses 
in tbe royal charter granted to them by Henry 
the First, mns to this purport:—“ The citizens 
of Lrindoa may have chases, and hunt as well 
and as fully as their ancestors have bad; tliat 


is to say, in the Chiltre, in Middlesex, and 
Siin-ey.” Hence we find that these privikges 
^ re of ancient standing. Tliey were also 
confirmed by the succeeding charters. Fit*- 
stejihen, who wrote towards the close of the 
reign of Henry the Second, sap, that the 
Londoners delight themselves with hawks and 
hounds, for they have the hherty of hunting 
in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, all Chilton, ana 
in Kent to (he waters of (irey; which differs 
somewhat from the. statement in the charter. 
These exercises were not much followed by 
the citizens of London at the close ol the 
sixteenth century. Strype, however, so late 
ns the reign of George the First, reckons 
among iht modern amusements of the l«n* 
doners, “ riding on horseback, and hunting 
with my lord mayor’s hounds, when the com¬ 
mon hunt goes out.— Strutt’s Sport* and 
Pastimes. 

* This -ts inacewrate. The female wolf 
goes with young sixty-three days, and Ims 
eight ot nine in a Utter.—En. 
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wolf frotn iiiat of llie dog* is the eye, whicli opens slantiofly wpwaals, in (he 
same direction with the nose; whereas, in the dog, it opens roorcatinght angles 
with the nose, as in man. The tail also, in tliis animal, is lopg and bushy j *n»a 
he carrtea it rather more between his hind legs tlian the dog is seen to d<». 
The eolonr of the eye-balls in the wolf are of a liery green, and gives his visage 
a fierce and fortnidaide air, which his natural disposition does, by no means f^n- 
tradiot. 

The wolf is one of those animals whose appetite for animal food ia the most 
vehement; and whose means of satisfying this appetite are the most various. 
Nature has furnished him with strength, cunning, agility, and all those Tegwisites 
which fit an animal for pursuing, overtaking, and conquering its prey ; and yeL 
with all these, die wolf most frequently dies of hunger, for he is the declared 
enemy of man. long proscribed, and a reward offered.for his liead, he 

is human habitations, and to live in the forest, where the few 

^ wild animals to be/ound there escape him either by their swiftness or their art, or 
are supplied in too small a proportion to satisfy liis rapacify. He is naturally dull 
and cowardly; but frequently disajipointed, and as often reduced to the vet^e of 
famine, he becomes ingenious from want, and courageous from necessity. Wluin 
pressed with hunger, he braves danger, and comes to attack those aniroala which 
are under the protei-tion of man, [larticularlj such as he can readily carry awa.v, 
lambs, sheep, or even dogs themselves, lor all animal food becounis then equally 
agreeable. When this excursion has succeeded, he often returns to the charge, 
until having been woumled or hard pressed by the dog.s or the shepherds,, lie 
hides himself by day in the thickest coverts, and only venture.s out at night; he 
then sallies forth over the country, keeps peering round the villages, carries off 
such animals as are not under protection, atiaiks the sheep-folds, scratches up 
and undermines the thresholds of doors where they are housed, enters furiously, 
and destroys all before he begins to fix upon and carry off his prey. When 
these sallies do not succeed, he then returns to the thickest part of the forest, 
content to pursue those smaller animals, which, even when taken afford him but 
a scanty sufiply. He there goes regularly to'work, follows by the scent, opens 
to the view, still keep.s following, hopeless himself of overtaking the prey, but 
expecting that some other wolf will come in to his assistance, and then content 
to share the spoil. At last, when his necessities are very' urgent, he boldly 
faces certain destruction ; he attacks women and children, ami sometimes ven¬ 
tures even to fall upon men, becomes furious by his continual agitarions, and 
ends his life in madness. 

The wolf, as well externally as internally, so nearly resembles the dog, th^ 
he seems modelled upon the same plan ; and yet he only offers the reverse of 
the joiedal. If his form be like, his nature is so different, that he only preserves 
the ill qualities of the dog, without any of his good ones. Indeed, they are so 
different in their dispositions, that no two animals can have a more perfect 
antipathy to each other. A young dog shudders at the sight of a wolf; he even 


* CowAjmicE ov TUB Wol.F. — Though 
tlu; wolf is vulgarly considered to be a very 
lenillc animal, his cowardice,unless when he 
is congregated in droves, has been years ago 
detected by those keen inquirers the jioets. 
(U)wley, speaking of them, says : 

Siioli rnge iiitiumes ttic woU’b »tl<l heart and eyes, 
Jtdljli'd, m lie rhinks, unjustly of hi» jiriast*; 
vyiioin uujwaifs the »}iu})tiei<l spies, iiiid draws 
Tlie bli'utiuj; lamb tVoiu ool liitt i-uvODous jaws ; 

The shepherd, laiti luaisclf he would asaad, 

Out I’eAr iibove his hunger does piinall; 
j !i‘ kjjows his foe’s loo gtiorig, and must be gone ; 
lie gnus HB he looks, back, and howls as he goes on." 

Ihe wolf may be easily domesticated, Mr. 


Graff soys, “ I leared up two young wolves 
until they were full-giott n. They were male 
and female. The latter became so tame, that 
she played with mu, and lickwl my hands, 
and 1 had her often with me in the sledge in 
winter. Once, whuu 1 was absent, she got 
loose from the chain she was hound with, 
and was away three days, When I retuiiu-d, 
home, I went out on a hill, and called, 
“ W^here is my Tussa ? ” as sho was namudt 
when she immediately came home, and fondled 
with me like the most friendly dag. Klie 
could not bear other people'.”— Lcoxu's Fnu.i> 
SeoiiTs. 


(f.') I be rest of ttiis history of the wolf is taken from Mr. Biiffoii, and I kink iijion It 4b 
a complete model for iiafma! histoiy. If I add Or difier. 1 maik it as iwwul. 
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shuns his scent, w^bicb, though unknown, is so repugnant to liis nature, that he 
comes trembling to take protection near his master. A dog who is stronger 
and who knows his strength, bristles up at the sight, testifies bis animosity, 
attacks him with courage, endeavours to put him to flight, and does all in his 
power to rid himself of a presence that is hateful to him. They never meet 
n^out either flying or fighting; fighting for life and death, and without mercy on 
either side. If the wolf is the stronger, he tears and devours his prey : the dog, 
on the contrary, is more generous, and contents himself with his victory; he 
does not seem to-think that t/ie (tody of a dead enemy smell* well; he leaves him 
where he falls, to serve as food for birds of prey, or for other wolves, since they 
dcvoitr each other; arid when one wolf happens to be desperately wounded, 
the rest track him by his blood, and are sure to show him no merry. 

The dog. even in his savage state, is not cruel; he is easily tamed, and con¬ 
tinues firmly attached to his master. The wolf, when taken young, becomes 
tame, but never has an attachment; qatnre is stronger in him than education: 
he resumes, with age, his nafuml dispositions, and returns, as soon as he can, to 
the woods from wlience he was taken. Dogs,' even of the dullest kinds, seek 
the company of otlier animals ; thev arc naturally disposed to follow and accom¬ 
pany other creatures beside themselves; and even by instinct, without any edu¬ 
cation, take to the care of flocks and luTtls. The wolf, on the contrary, is the 
enemy of all society; he does rmt even ke.ep much company with those of his 
kind. When they are seen in packs together, it is not to be considered as a 
peaceful society, but a combiimtioM for war: they testifv their hostile intentions 
by their loud howiings, and by their fierceness di.srover a project lor attacking 
some great animal, such as a stag or a bull, or to destroy some more redoubtable 
watch dog. I'lic instant their military expedition is completed, their society is 
at an end ; they then part, and each returns in sdctice to his solitary retreat. 
'Inhere is ilot even any strong attaehments between the male and female; they 
seek each other only once a year, and remain but a few days together: they 
always couple ill winter; id which time several rnal"s are seen following one 
ffuuale, and thi.s association is still more bloody than the former: they dispide 
most cruelly, growl, hark, light, and tear each other;,and it sometimes happens 
that the majority kill the wolf o liieli l/.ts heeu chiefly prefered by the female. 
It is usual for the she wolf to fly from them all with linn she has chosen; and 
watches this opportunity when the rest are uhleep. 

llie season lor coupling does not continue alnne twelve or fifteen days; and 
u.suatly coinmeiices among the olde.sv, those which are young being later in 
their desires. The m.de.s liave no (i\ed time for engendering; they pass from 
one female to the other, beginning at the end of Decemlier, and ending at the 
latter end of February. The tune of pi>gnani y is .about three months and a 
half; and the young wolves are found Irnm the latter end of April to the 
beginning of July. 'Hie long continuance of the wolf’s pregnancy is sufticient 
to make a distinction between it and the dog''; did not also the fiery fierceness of 
the eyes, the howl instead of barking, and the greater duration of its life, leave 
no doubt of its being an animal of its oun particular species. In other respects, 
however, they are entirely alike ; the wolf couples exactly like the dog, the 
parts are formed in the same mamior, and their separation hindered bythe same 
cause. When the she-wolves are near their time of bringing forth, they seek 
some very tufted spot, in the thickest part of the forest; in the middle of this 
they make a small opening, cutting away the ihorn.s and briars wilh their teeth, 
and afterwards carry thither a great (piantity of moss, which they form into 
a lied for their young ones. ITioy geiiendly bring torlh five or six, and soroe- 
times even to nine at a litter. *h'he euhs are brought forth, like tliose of the 
bitch, with the eyes closed; the dam suckles them for some weeks, and teaches 
lliein betimes to eat flesh, which she prepares for t'lem, by chew ing it first herself. 
Some time after she brings them stronger food, hares, partridges, and birds yet 
alive. The young wolves begin by playing with them, and end by killing them. 
I'he rinm then .strips them of their feathers, tears them in pieces, and lovcs to 
' each of them a shatv. lliey do not leave the den where they have boon littered, 
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till they are si,x weeks or two months old. They then lidlow the old one, who 
leads them to drink to the trunk of some old tree where the water has settled, 
or at some pool in the neighbourhood. If she apprehends any danger, she 
instantly conceals them m the first convenient place, or brings them bacV^o their 
former retreat In this manner they follow her for some months; when they are 
attacked, she defends them with all her strength, and more than tisnal ferocity. 
Although at other times more timorous than the male, at that season she becomes 
bold and fearless; willing perhaps to teach the young ones future courace by 
her own example. It is not till they are about ten or twelve months old, and 
until they have shed their first teeth, and completed the new, that she thinks them 
in a capacity to shift for themselves. Tiien, when they have acquired arms 
from nature, and have learned industry and courage from her example, she declines 
all future care of them, being again engaged in bringing up a new progeny.'^ 

I'he wolf grows grey as be grows old. and his teeth wear, like those ol most 
other animals, by using. He sleeps when his belly is full, or when he is fatigued, 
rather by day than**niglit; and always, like the dogi is very easily waked. He 
drinks frequently ; and in times of drought, when there is no water to be found 
in the trunks of old trees, or in the pools about the forest, he comes often, in the 
day, down to the brooks or the lakes in the pkli:. Although very vorac ious, he 
supports ininger for a long time, and often lives four or five days without food, 
provided he be supplied with water. 

The wolf lias great strength, particularly in his forc-parl.s. in the muscles of his 
neck and his jaws. He carries off a sheep in iiis mouth without letting it touch 

• Haiuts of Wouves. —During the ardu- nwi On his rising up, they halted; anti 
ous journeys of Captain I’lanklin to l!ie when he advanct'd, they made way for hiit 
shores of t!ie Polar Sea, he and his com- passage down to llie tents. The fonnafioa 
pauions were otten obliged to dispute their ot a creseeiit is the mode goneially adopted 
scanty food with the prowling wolves ot those by a pack ol wtiUes to prevent tlie escape of 
mclement rcgioii-s. On one occasion, when any animal winch they chase, 
they had cairtuied a moose-deer, and had 

hulled a part of the body, the wolves abso- Ountsino of Woi.ves —The followingpas- 
lutcly dug it out fiom their very feet, and <le- sage Irum the name work shows the extreme 
voured it, while the weaiy men were sleeping, enninng of wolves iii the pursuit of a creature 
On another occasion, when the tiavellers had of superior sjieed ,— 

killed a deer, they saw, by the Hashes of the “ So nuich snow hud fallen on the night 
aurora borealis, eight wolves waiting aimmd of the 24th, that the track we intended to lol- 
for their share of the prey; and the intense low was completely covered; and oiir inarch 
howling of the ferocious animals, and the to-flay was very fatiguing. We passed the 
cracking of the ice by which they were sui- remains of two red deer, lying at tlie liases 
rounded, pievented them sleeping even if they of perpendicular clifls, from the summits of 
had dared. But the wolves were sometimes which Ihej' had probably been forced by the 
caterers for the hungiy wandeiers in these wolves. These voiucious nniinals, who are 
dieary regious. When a group of wolves and inferior in speed to the motise ot rad (leer, arc 
a flight of crows were diseoveied, the travel- said fivquently to have recourse to this expe- 
leis knew that theie was a caieass to lie di- dieut, in places where extensive pluins are 
vided; and they sometimes succeeded m hounded bj precipitous cliffs. Wjhilst the 
obtaining a share of the prey, it it had been deer are quietly grazing, the wolves assemble 
recently killed. Even the wolves have a fear in gieat numbers, and foiraing a crescent, 
of man. cieep slowly towards the herd, so us not to 

Anecdotk. —Dr. Richardson, having the alarm them much at first; but when they 
first watch, had gone to the summit of the hill, perceive that they have fairly hemmed in the 
and remained seated, contemplating the nver unsuspecting creatures, and cut off* tlieir re- 
Ihat washed the precipice under his feet, long tieat across the plain, they move more quickly, 
after dusk harl hid distant objects from his and with hideous yells terrify their prey, and 
view. His tlioughts were, perhaps, far dis- urge them to flight by the only open way, 
fane from the surrounding scenery, when he which is towards the precipice; apjiearing to 
was roused by an indistinct noise behind him; know tliat, when the herd is once at full sjieed, 
and, 0 ,Hooking round, perceived that nine it is easily driven over the cliffy the rearmost 
tanged themselves in the form of urging on those that are before. The wolves 
a cre^islitj! ami were advancing, apparently then descend at leisure, and feast on the man- 
with title intention of diiving him into the gled carcasses.”—F«aNKJ.iw. 
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the ground, and runs with it much swifter than the shepherds who pursue him ; so 
that nothing bat the dogs can overtake and oblige him to quit his prey. He 
bites cruelly, and always with greater vehemence in proportion as he is least 
resisted ; for he uses precautions with such animals as attempt to stand upon tin* 
(lefenstve. He is ever cowardly, and never fights but when under a necessity 
of satisfying hunger, or making good his retreat. When he is wounded b> u 
bullet, he is heard to cry out; and yet, when surrounded by the peasants, and 
attacked with clubs, he never howls as the dog under correction, but deiends 
himself in silence, and dies as hard as he lived. 

'I he wolf smells a carcass at more than a league’s distance ; he also nei'Ceives 
living animals a great way off, and follows them a long time upon the scent 
Whenever he leaves the wood, he alwajs takes rare to go out against the wind. 
When just come to its extremity, he stops to examine, b) his smell, on all sides, 
the emanations that may come either from his enemy or liis prey, which he \ety 
nicely distinguishes. He prefers those animals wliirli he kdis himself to those 
he llnd.s dead ; and vet he does not disdain tliese when no better is to he had. 
He is jiarticularly fond of human flesh; and perhitjis, if he were suflieienlly 
powerful, he would eat no oilier. Wolves liavc heenseen following armies, and 
arriving in immhers upon the tield of battle, where they devoured such deail 
bodies as were left upon the field, or hut neghgeiifl} inteied. Tliese, when 
once accustomed to human llesh, ever alt' rseek partirularly to attack mankind, 
and rlioo.se to fall upon the shepherd lalluT tlian his tloek. We have had a 
late instance of two or three of the^^e keeiung a whole province, for more than a 
month, in a continual alarm. 

It sometimes hap|>en.s tliat a whole couritrj is called out to extirpate these 
most dangerous invinlers. The luinting the wolf is a lavourite diversion among 
the great of .some coiintrie.s ; and it must h*’coafessed it seems to be the most 
u.seful of any, 

'^riie wolf Is sometimes hunted witli harriers; but ns he always goes straight 
forward, and often holds his speed for a whole daj together, this kind of chase 
is tedious and disagreeable, at least if the harriers are not assisted tw grej- 
liounds, W'ho may haras.s him at evei'y view'. Several other arts have been also 
used to take and destroy this no.\i(ni.s aniU) 1. He is .surrounded and vvoiinded 
by men and large house-dogs ; he is seemed in traps ; he is }»oisuned bj carcasses 
prepared and placed for that pur|to.se, and is can^lit iu pii fills. Clesner tells 
us of a friar, a woman, and a wolf, hi iiig taken in one of these, all in the same 
night, I'he woman lo.st her senses witii the fright, the ft lar iiis reputation, and 
the wolf Ilfs life.” All lhe.se disasters, however, do not prevent this auiinars 
multiplying in great numbers, partieiilarlv m countries whore the woods are 
plenty. France, Spain, and Italy are greallj infested with tliem ; but England, 
Ireland, and Scotland are hapiiily set fiee.l 

King Edgar is said to be tlie first who attempted to rid this kingdom of sueh 
disagreeable mmat(;s, by coimmitiiig the punishrnent for certain crimes into the 


* WouK Cn \sii.—Lonl Byron's descriiition 
of a chase liy wolves is so graphic, that no 
apology is requisite for its iasertiou here. 

We ruBtled through the leaves like 
Left ehrubs and trees and wolves Ixduud ; 

Hy night I heard them on the tiiick, 

Their troop came hard upon our back. 

With their long gnllop, which can tire 
The liouud'B deep note, thu hunter's Arc: 
Where'er we flew they ftdlowed on. 

Nor left us with the morning sun; 

Itcliiiid I saw them scarce a rood, 

At d.ay-hreak wiudliio through the wood ; 

And through the uiulit had hoard lliuu feet 
Their stoaung. ruatTilig step repeat.— Maikpi'A. 

f DesTnucTion of Live Stock bt Woi.vks 
inRissia — III the government of Livoma 


alone, the following animals were destrayeil 
by wolves lu 1823. The account is an otficial 
one. 


Horses 


1,841 

Fowls 


1,24.3 

Horned Cattle 


1,807 

Calves 


73.3 

Sheep 

a « 

15,18-2 

L.iiubs 


720 

Goats 

• • 


Kids 

« 4 

Ixl 

Swine 

• 4 

4.1.90 

Sucking Pigs 

• • 

312 

Hogs .. 

• • 

70.3 

(ivuse •. 


(17.1 


Am ANA IH SciKNCK, 1 S.'i 1. 
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acceptance of a nttmher of wolves’ tongues from each criminal, {g) However, 
some centuries after, these animals were again increased to such a degree, as to 
become the object of royal attention ; accordingly, J^dward the First issuetl out 
his maiii^te to one Peter Corbet to superintend and assist in the destruction (d‘ 
them. They are said to have infested Ireland long after they were extirpated in 
England; however, the oldest men in that c(Mnitrv remember nothing of thes. 
animak; and it is probable that there have been none there for more (h:ii> 
a century past. Scotland also is totally free. 

'Phe couiur of this animal differs according to the different rlimates wlierr d 
is bred, and often changes even in the same country. Beside (lie {■oininoi. 
wolves which are found in France and Gonnany. there are others with t!\ Lei 
hair, inclining to yellow. The.se are more savage and less noxious (hai toe 
former, neither approaching the flocks nor habitations, and living rather b\ le 
chase than rapine. In the northern cliniate.s they are found some <nnte blm k. 
and sonic while all over. The Ibrmer are larger and stronger than those oi’ a., 
otlier kinds. 

The .species is very mnch diirus'd in v very pari of t!ie vvorld, being found m 
Asia, A;.tea, and in .-\tnen\.i, aw vvell as Europe. 'I'he wolves of Sent gid 
re.scinble those of Frant e. »\ce, * that they are larger and much tiereer 
than those of Eurojte '^I'hose ol !^g\are .smaller than tho.se of Greece. In 
the East the wolf is Ivainod up foi a show, being langlit to dance and plav 
tricks; and one of these thus eihnated often sells ibr four or live hundred crowu.s. 

“ It is said that in Lapland the wolf will never attack a rein-deer that is seen 
haltered, for this wary miiinat. being vvell acquainted vilh the nature of a trap, 
suspects one wherever it perceives a rope. However, when he see.s the deer 
entirely at liberty, he seldom fails to de.stroy it. 

The wolf of North America is blai.ker and mnch le8.s than those in oilier 
parts of the world, and tipproaehes nearer in form to the dog than those of the 
ordinary kind. In fact, they were made use of as siieli by the savage.s, till 
the Europeans introduced others; and even now, on the remoter shore.s, or the 
more inland parts of the country. the savages still make use of the.se animals in 
hunting.Tney are very tame and gentle ; and those of this kinil that art; wild 
are neither so large nor so tierce as a European wolf, nor do they twei attack 
mankind. They go together in large packs by nigin to hunt the deer, which 
they do as well as any dogs in England ; and if is ronlideiitly asserted that one 
of them is sufficient to run down a deer, (i,’') licnever they are seen along the 
banks of those rivers near which the wandering natives pitch their huts, it is 
taken for granted tliiit the bi.son or the deei aie not far oil; and the savage.s 
affirm that the wolves I'ome witli the tidings, in older to have tlie garbage, after 
the animal has been killcHl by the hunters, (.iatesby adds a eirenm.stanci rela¬ 
tive to these animals, who h, if true, invalidates many of Mr. Bull'on’s ob.seivii- 
tions in the foregoing history. He as.serts, (hat these being the only dog , used 
by the Americans, before the arrival of the Eurot>eans among them, tiny h.ne 
since engendered togetlier, and tliat their breed iins become pvolilio; winch 
proves the dog and the wolf to be of the same spei U’.s. It were to be wished 

* Wolves ovHuhson’sBat --Mr.Macnab om; tune. Tlu; small sized are found ui (bo * 
informs ua, that in Hudson’s Bay there arc plains and boundless piaiiios vvheie the buUa- 
tbree varieties of the species, distinguished loos resort; there they are numerous, and are 
tiy the siiMj of their skins, and the colour of often seen in dozens, aunoymg and fi'ediiig' 
the fur. In two kinds the colours of the on these animals. 'I’hese never change to a 
felt are alike; the greatest number are grey, white colour iu winter. The third are of a 
interspersed with bbek hairs, particularly about beautiful white, like the arctic fox, the fui 
the upper part of the hind-legs; a few of being much longer, thicker, ami more vain 
noth sizes are found black, and some of a able; they are never found but m sterile an 
dingy while'; the largest are always in woody desert regions, where the. solitary Evqunuau . 
regions, seldom seen in numbers together; ranges the dreary waste, 
seven is the greatest aHseinblage ever seen at 

(g) British Zoology, p. 62. (g) Brookes’s Natural History, vol. i. p. 1S)8. 

(g) Dictionaiie KaisuoSe. lamp. 
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fhal fliis fact were bc'llcr ascertained; we should then know to a certainty in 
wliaLde^rcc the dofT and wolf resemble each other, as well in nature as in 
eaii“-m:iti(in ; w'c niinlit then, iierhaps, be enabled to improve the breed of 
our ilnfjs, by bringing them back (fi their native I'orms and mstinets; we might, 
bi crossing the striiin, restore that rare of those bold amnials, which the ancients 
a-suie us were more than a match for the lion.” 

H()w<‘ver this Bimna! rnav be nseltil III North Vuierica. the wolf of Europe js 
.1 vrr\ noMiuis luiimal. and s. an e any thing belonging to him is good, except 
ill' .km. Ot till- the f'lrriers make a eoveniijj that is warm and durable, though 

< o. i-t> and un' iglilly. His tiesli is m r\ indifieri nt, and .seem.s to be disliked by 
ill uMx'i annuals, no other ereatnn' b< nig known (o eat the wolf's fle.sh, execjit 
li'- I'll i.nneit. He lirealhe- a mosi to-tld capoiir (roiu his jaws, as his food is 
III iiiuiiiatr, oben putrid, ’ .ildo’’ clean!v. in short, every way offensive, 
' o tge aspect. ‘ 'ightfn! uowl,; n inssipportabl. odour, a perverse disposition, 
I ■ !< f liahits, lu' IS ii.ih iVi while living, and iiseb ss vvin-ji dead.* 

•mi’.i’OX.-'l’' < i .11 . 'uoK n 
'I 'i.'iles (he woli and (lie ilov, infeni'dlv 
.•III !. alflioiigh Ii,- ddb'rs greall' to m 
liotli III size .iiid ( arnagi vet when o 

< oim to cv.naine Ills shuj'Cs ininul.'lv 
dieie udl appi ar to iir 'ii, kltlr d.o 
(i'll ICC at 1 !«' dc'icri; 'loll. V' ere, li r 
nislaiice, a painter to diau iVom a li.tiu 
lal historian'', ev.ii (i st '■ .r'l.lioo ‘’i, 
i giire of a dog . a v\ oil, and .4 io\. \ . ill. ait 
iiav mg ev( r seen r it her. Ik' would iu v lu v 
apt to enidound .d! these aniuials (oge 
iher, or ratliei h" wmiid lie in,able to 
eafi h those peruhar outlines di il no die 
.serijitUMi (.in suppb . 

lilt; fox Is ol a slendeicr make (liaii tin wolf, ttnd not near so large • for as 
the former is above three lei I iiiid .i iiall i c. - > ihi otln r is not .above two feet 
ihrt e inehes. 'i'iie tad ' ■ lev. .d'o is h ,, i ni , ■ porticu, and nion* hiishv ; 
Its nose i.s .sMialh'r, and a; om.u hing in rr near). ; > di.t! "t lia' giej hound, and 
its han soiter. (hi the i.lliei Innd, i! dilh rs lioui itc d(ig in htiving its eve.s 
■ 'liii(jnei\ spiuited. I ike ttnisc . i (he wi'H , i! ^ i ai s ai e ch i i rted also in (he .same 
mtiiuiei as those of the wolf, and its head ts eipialb i.trge in pioportion to its 
si/.e It differs still imu ' tioin the liog ni »fs < long, ollc.isive smell, which h 
I' l'cniiar to (lie sjiei n • and oP< n the i .ns.,e ol tin ii death However, some arc 
tgti iiaivtl) of o))mion -hai o will kci p oil iiilei iioiis iiis(.,ses, and they preserve 
this anmiai lU'itr their htdiil.i)ions tor that \er> pmposi. 

d lu' lov has Hinee tlie beginning been f.imo.is loi Ins ■ uiuong and his arts, and 
be jiaitly merits his repiit.ition (g) Without aitemptmg to oppose either (lie 
dog.s or (he slieplierds, witlioiit att.H'kmg tin lloek, or rrlaninng the viliago. he 
funks an easier way to subsist, and gams bi Ins address what i.s denioil to his 
siri ogth Ol courage. J’atient and |)riniciil, be wails (he opportiuntv of depre¬ 
dation, and varie.s Ins condint with every m casum. llis whole study is his 
jiresorvation ; although imarlv as indeiatigaide, andaetually more swift than (he 
wolf, he does not entirely trust to either, but makes imuselt an asylum, to 

* MiiiNEss.—The wolf IS sonietuues nf tJic ca. for I'c purpose of po’yiiig upon young 
fcrie.t with madness, m ^vnlpumls and eon s(.ii>, which tlu'\ tlicre fitid asleep; hut vast 
R'.pieuces exactly sitnil.ii to that which iillects jneces of the .ce occasionally detaching itself 
the (log. Tins (iisensc, .IS it happ(‘ns to them ironi the m e-s. tiny are earned with it to 
Hi Pie dejith of winter, eaiuiot tie attnhuli’d a gieat dih*.uice tioui the land, where they' 
to Pi. great h. al of the dog days. In the pi iish, amidst tlie most hideous and dreadful 
iioithein jiarts of the woild.tliey tie.piently m howlmgs. 
the spring gel upon the tiehlsol ice adjoining 

'j,'') Hutton, Kenaul. 
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which he retires iu case of necessity, where he shelters himself from danger, and 
brings np his young. , ,, ^ 

As among men, those who lead a domestic life are more civilieed, andWore 
endued with wisdom, than those who wander from place to place, so, in the 
B^rior ranks of animated nature, the taking possession of a home supposes 
a instinct which others are witbout(^) The choice of the situation for 

this domicile, the art of making it convenient, of hiding its entrance, and 
aeciiling it against more powerful animals, are all so many marks of superior skill 
and UKnistiy. The fox is furnished with both, and turns them to his advantage. 
He generally keeps his kennel at the edge of the wood, and yet within an e^y 
jiMimey of some neighbouring cottage. From thence he listens to the crowing 
the cock, and the cackling of the domestic fowls. He scents them at a dis* 
tance ; he seizes his opportunity, conceals his approaches, creeps slylv along, 
makes the attack, and seldom returns without his booty. If he be able to get 
into the yard, he begins by levelling all the poultry without remorse, and 
carrying off part of the spoil, hides it at some convenient distance, and again 
returns to the charge. Taking ofl' another fowl in the same manner, he hides 
that also, but not in the same place; and this he practises for several times 
tf^ether, until the approach of day, or the noise of the domestics, give him 
warning to retire. The same arts are practised when be finds birds entangled 
in springes laid for them by the fowler; the fox takes care to be beforehand, 
very expertly takes the bird out of the snare, hides it for three or four da)^, and 
knows very exactly when and where to return to avail himself of the hiddea 
treasure. He is equally alert in seizing the young hares and rabbits, before 
*iiey have strength enough to escape him ; and when the old ones are wounded 
and fatigued, he is sure to come upon them in their moments of distress, and to 
show them no mercy. In the same manner be finds out birds’ nests, seizes the 
partridge and the quail while sitting, and destroys a large quantity of game. 

woll' is most hurtful to the peasant, but the fox to the gentleman. In short, 
nothing that can be eaten seems to come amiss; rats, mice, serpents toads, and 
lizards. He will, when urged by hunger, eat vegetables and insects; and those 
diat live near the sea-coasts will, for want of other food, eat crabs, shrimps, and 
shell-fish. The hedge-hog in vain rolls itself up into a ball to oppose him ; this 
determined glutton teases it until it is obliged to appear uncovered, and then he 
devours it. The wasp and the wild bee are attacked with eaual success. Al¬ 
though at first they fly out upon their invader, and actually oblige him to retire, 
this IS but for a few minutes, until be has rolled himself upon die ground, and 
thus crushed such as stick to his skin; he then returns to the charge, and at last, 
by perseverance, obliges them to abandon their combs, which he greedily de- 
rours, both wax and honey. 

The chase of the fox require less preparation than that of the wolf, and it is 
also more pleasant and amusing. He is usually pursued by a hirge kind of 
harrier or hound, assisted by terriers, or a smaller breed, that follow him into his 
kennel, and attack him there. The instant he perceives himself pursued, he makes 
to his kennel, and takes refuge at the bottom of it, where for awhile he loses 
the cry of his enemies; but the whole pack coming to the mouth, redouble their 
vehemence and rage, and the little temer boldly ventures in. It often happens 
that the kennel is ma^ under a rock, or among the roots of old trees; and in such 
cases the fox cannot be dug out, nor is the terrier able to contend with him at the 
bottom of bis hole. By this contrivance he continues secure; but when he can 
be dug out, the nsual way is to carr^im in a bag to some open country, and there 
set him loose before the hounds. The bounds and the men follow, barking and 
shouting wherever he runs; and the body being strongly employed, the mind 
has not time to make any reflection on the futility of the pursuit. What adds 
to this entertainment is the strong scent which the fox leaves, that always keeps 
up a full cry; although as his scent is stronger than that of the hare, it is much 
sooner evaporated. His shifts to escape when all retreat is cut off to bis kennel 


{g") Buffbn, Ricard. 
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are various and surprising. He always chooses the most wood 3 r county, and 
take* those paths that are most einbarrassed with thorns and briars. He does 
not double, nor use the unavailing shifts of the hare; but flies in a direct line 
before the hounds, though at no very great distance; manages his stren^: 
takes to the low and plashy grounds, where the scent will be apt to lie; and 

at last, when overtaaen, he defends himself with desperate obstinacy, and 
fights in silence to the very last gasp.* 

The fox, though resembling the dog in many respects, is nevertheless very 
distinct in his nature, refusing to engender with it; and though not testifyingtoe 
antipathy of the wolf, yet discovering nothing more than mdifference. ^is 
atiirnal also brings forth fewer at a time than the dog, and that but once a year. 
Its litter is generally from four to six, and seldom less than three. The female 
goes with young about six weeks, and seldom stirs out while pregnant, but 
makes a bed for her young, and takes every precantion to prepare for their pro¬ 
duction. When she finds the place of their retreat discovered, and that her 
young have been disturbed during her absence, she removes them one after 
the other in her mouth, and encfeavours to find them out a place of better 
security. A remarkable instance of this animal’s parental affection happened 
while 1 was writing this history, in the county of Essex. A sbe-fox that ^d, 
as it should seem, but one cub, was unkennelled by a gentleman’s hounds, near 
Chelmsford, and hotly pursued. In such a case, when her own life vras in immi¬ 
nent peril, one would think it was not a time to consult the safety of her young; 
however, the poor animal, braving every danger, rather than leave her cub 
behind to be worried by the dogs, took it up in her mouth, and ran with it in 
this manner for some miles. At last, taking her way through a farmer’s yard, 
she was assaulted by a mastiff, and at last obliged to drop her cub, which was 
taken up by the farmer. 1 was not displeased to hear that this faithful creature 
escaped the pursuit, and at last got oft In safety. The cubs of the fox are bora 
blind, like those of the dog ; they are eighteen months or two years in coming 
to perfection, and live about twelve or fourteen years. 

As the fox makes war upon all animals, so all others seem to make war upon 
him. The dog hunts him with peculiar acrimony; the wolf is still a greater 


• Fox-hunting in Enguand. —Fox-hunt¬ 
ing ha«i beun long a fashionable field diver¬ 
sion. Hunting fox or hare, was scarce ever so 
vigorously pursued as at the present period, 
and there are consequently an immense iiiira- 
lier of packs in England. The greater part 
of the country is admirably calculated for this 
species of sport, the midland counties in par¬ 
ticular. A gre^ portion of the moimtainous 
mrts of the noithera counties is not calcu- 
ated for fox-hunting in the regular way: but 
as they make considerable havock among the 
sheep, the shepherds destroy them as oppor¬ 
tunities offer. There ore many establishments 
for fox hunting in Ireland; and in the Low¬ 
lands of Scothmd kennels of fox-hounds aru 
to be met with ; but much of the Lowlands 
is ill-adapted for the diversion, while the 
Highlands ate altogether out of the question, 
except in the manner adopted by the inhabi¬ 
tants. Throughout the Highlands, foxes are 
to be found in greater numbeis than is con¬ 
sistent with the safety of the sheep flocks. 
The Highlanders, whenever they discover the 
retreat of the wily teynaid, in an accessible 
situation, immediately assail him; he is dri¬ 
ven froni his hole by a terrier, and, if possible, 
worried on the spot by a stout, rough grey- 
ou nd, assisted, perhaps, sevcra. curs.— -li. 


The pleasure of the pursuit is well set 
forth in the spirit-stirring song, “ The Dawn 
of Day,” by Robert Bloomfield, the Farmer’s 
Boy. Many a morning does these strains 
ring ever the lea, and “ crack the welkm.” 

Tht- grey eye of morning was dear to my youth. 
Wiien I sprang like the roe from my b*d. 

With the glow of the pauiona, tho feeUngs of truth. 
And the light hand or Time on my head. 

For then 'twaa my maxim through life to be free. 
And to sport my short moments away: 

The cry of the nonnds was music for me, 

My glory—the dawn of the day. 

In yellow-leared antamn, the hase of the more 
Gave promiM of rapture to come; 

The melody woke In the sound of the hom. 

As we clteor’d the old fox from his home; 

Tlia breeie and the shout met the sun’s early bsaii^ 
With the village response in Ml play c 
All vigour, m v steeil leapt the fence or the struam. 
And »ae foremost at dawn of the day. 

The uell-timed halloo that shook the green wood. 
And orrestcd the ploughman’e gay song. 

Gave nerve to the nunters, and fire to tho blood 
Uf the hounds as they bounded along. 

And shall 1 relinquish the joy of my hesrt, 

Wliile years with my strength roll away f 
llsrk! the hom—bring my horse—see, they're resi^ 
to start; 

^allyho 1 at the dawning of day. 
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and more necessitous enemy, who pursues him to his very retreat. Some pre¬ 
tend to say that, to keep the wolf away, the fox lays at the mouth of its kimnel 
n certain herb, to which the wolf has a particulhr aversion. This, which no 
doubt is a (able, at least shows that these two animals are as much enemies to 
each other as to all the rest of animated nature. But the fox is not hunted by 
Quadrupeds alone ; for the birds, who know him for their mortal enemy, attend 
him in his excursions, and give each other warning of their approaching danger, 
^hetlaw, magpie, and the black-bird conduct him along, perching on the 
hedges as he creeps below, and, with their cries and notes of hostility, apprize 
w <tfber animals to beware : a caution which they perfectly understand, and put 
into praodce. The hunters themselves are ol’ten informed by the birds of the 
place of his retreat, and set the dogs into those thickets where they see them 
particnlarly noisy and querulous. So that it is the fate of this petty plunderer 
to be detested by every rank ol animals ; all the weaker classes sbuii, and all 
the stronger pursue him. 

The fox, of all wild 
animals^ is most subject 
to the influence of cli¬ 
mate ; and there are 
found as many varieties 
in this kind almost as in 
any of the domestic ani- 
The generality 
of foxes, as is well 
known, are red; but 
there are some, tuough 
not in England, of a 
greyish cast; and Buflbn 
asserts that the tip of the 
tail in all foxes is white; 
which, however, is not 
so inlhoaeoftoiscountrj. (OwylFoxO 

in the colder countries 

round the pole, the ioxes are of all colours i black, blue, grey, iron-grey, silver- 
grey, white, white with red legs, white with 
black heads, white with the tip of the tail 
black, red with the throat and bellv entirely 
white, and lastly with a stripe of black run¬ 
ning along the back, and another crossing it 
at the ahoulder8.(5’) The common kind, 
however, is more universally diffused than 
any of t|be former, being found in Europe, in 
the temperate climates of Asia, and also in 
America 4 they are very rare in Africa, and 
in the countries lying under the torrid 

(Silver Fox.) 

* Tub Fennkcus Cerdo.— ITiis Isjaiitiftil 
and extraordinary animal, or at least one of 
its genus, was first made known to Kuro- 
pean naturalists by Bruce, who receiveii it 
from his dragoman, whilst consul general at 
Algiers. It is frequently met with in the 
date territories of Africa, where the animals 
are hunted for their skins, which are after¬ 
wards sold at Mecca, and then exported to 
India. Bruce kept his animal alive for seve¬ 
ral months, and took a drawing of it in water 
colours, of the natural size, a copy of whicli, 

0 ;^ 11 . 1 ( 1 . 


zone'.* 



(Thfi Fpiinecus Cerdo.') 

(fi) Buflbn, R^nard 
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THE JACKAL, ^The jackal is one of the comniunest wild animals in the 
East; and yet there is scarce any less 
known in Europe, or more confusedly 
described by natural bi.stnriuns. In 
general we are assured that it resem¬ 
bles the fox in figure and disposition, 
but we are still ignorant of those nice 
distinctions by which it is known to be 
of a different species. 

The species of the jackal is diffused 
all over Asia, and is found also in 
most parts of Africa, seeming to take 
up the place of the wolf, which in those 
countries is not so common. l’her< 
seems to be many varieties among 
them; those of the warmest climates 
appear to be the largest^ and their 
colour i.s rather of a reddish bro’vn (jackoL) 

than of that beautiful yellow by which 
the smaller jackals are chiefly mstinguished. 

Although the species of the wolf approaches very near to that of the dog, yet 
the jackal seems to be placed between them; to the savage fierceness of the 
wolf it adds the impudent familiarity of the (log.(g) Its cry is a howl, mixed 
with barking, and a lamentation resi'inbling that of human distress. It is more 
noisy in its pursuits even than the dog, and more voracious than the wolf. The 
jackal never goes alone, but always in a pack of forty or fifty together. The.se 
unite regularly every day, to form a combination against the rest of the forest 
Nothing then can escape them ; they are content to take up with the smallest 
animals : and yet, when thus united, they have courage to face the largest 
IT.ey seem very little afraid of mankind; but pursue their game to the very 
doors, without testifying either attachment or apprehension, riiey enter inso¬ 
lently into the sheep-folds, the yards, and the stables, and, wlien they ran find 
nothing else, devour the leather harness, bools, and shoes, and run oil’ with what 
they had not time to swallow. 

"fhey not only attack (he living but tlie dead. They scratch up w ith their 
feet the new-made graves, ami devour the corjise how putrid soever. In tho.se 
countries therefore, where they abound, they are obliged to beat the earth over 

on transparent papt*r, was clanilestini'ly made (v-.'‘(lingly unquiet as night came on. The 
hy his servant. Mr. Brander, into whose aliove Founec was about ten inches lon_^, 
hands the Fenm-cm fell after Bruce left the tail five inches and a quarter, near .m 
Algiers, gave an account of it in “ Some inch of it on the tip, black The colour of the 
Swedish Transactions,” but refusetl to let tlie body was dirty white, bordering on cream 
figure be published, the drawing having been colour; the hair on the belly rather whiter, 
unfairly obtained. Bruce asserts that this softer, and louger than on the rest ot the 
animal is described in many Arabian iKKiks, body. His look was sly and wdy ; he built 
under the name of El Fmttec, which iippel- his nest on trees, and did not burrow m the 
lation he conceives to be derived from the earth. 

Greek word for a palm or date-tree. Naturalists, especially those of France, 

The favourite food of Bruce’s Fennec was were long induced to susiiect the truth of 
dates or any sweet fmit; but it was also Bruce’s description of this animal; but a 
very fond of eggs; when hungry it would specimen from the interior of Nubia, and 
eat breorl, esjiecially with honey or sugar, preserved in the museum at Franckfort, has 
Ills attention was immediately attracted if a recently been engraved ; ami thus the matter 
hirtl flew near him, and he would watch it is nearlyseitled by the animal belonging to the 
with an eagerness that could hardly be di- genus Cam*, and the sub-genus Fulpes; 
verted from its object; but he was dreadfully the numlHjr of teeth and form, being pre- 
afraid of a cat. Bruce never heard that he cisely the same as the fox, which it also rt- 
had any voice. During the daj he was in- sombles in its feet, number of toes, and fonn 
dined to bleep, hut hecmiie restless and ex- of tail.—M uium, Voi.. X, 

('/,') Buffoii,\ol xkvii p .'iil, 
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the grave, and to mix it with thorns, to prevent the jackals from scraping it 
away. They always assist each other as well in this employment of exhuiiiB' 
tion, as in that of the chase. While they are at this dreary work, they exhort 
each other by a most mournful cry, resembling that of children under chastise¬ 
ment ; and when they have thus dug up the body, they share it amicably between 
them. These, like all other savage animals, when they have once tasted of 
human flesh, can never after refrain from pursuing mankind. They watch 
the burying-grounds, follow armies, and keep in the rear of caravans. They 
may l)e considered as the vulture of the quadruped kind; every thing that once 
had animal life, seems equally agreeable to them ; the most putrid substanc^es 
are greedily devoured; dried leather, and anything that has been rubbed with 
grease, how insipid soever in itself, is snflicient to make the whole go down. 

They hide themselves in holes by day, and seldom appear abroad till night¬ 
fall, when the jackal that has lirst bit upon the scent of some larger beast gives 
notice to the rest by a howl, which it repeats as it runs ; while all the rest, that 
are within hearing, pack in to its assistance. 

The lion, the tiger, and the panther, whose appetites are superior to their 
swiftness, attend to the call of the jackal, and follow in silence at some distance 
behind.(^) The jackal pursues the whole night with unceasing assiduity, keep¬ 
ing up the cry, and with great perseverance at last tires down ds prey ; but just 
at the moment it supposes itself going to share the fruits of its labour, the lion 
or the leopard comes in, satiates himself upon the spoil, aiid his pour provider 
must be content with the bare carcass he leaves beliind.''’ It is not to be won¬ 
dered at, therefore, if the jackal be voracious, since it so seldom has a suffi¬ 
ciency ; nor that it feeds on putrid substances, since it is not permitted to feast 
on what it has newly killed. Beside tliese enemies, the jackal has still ano¬ 
ther to cope with, for between him and the dog there is an irreconcileable anti¬ 
pathy, and they never part without an engagement. The Indian peasants often 
chase them as we do loxes; and have learned, by experience, when they have 
got a lion or a tiger in their rear. Upon such occasions they keep their dogs 
close, as they would be no match for such formidable animals, and endeavonr to 
put them to flight with their cries. When the linn is dismissed, they inure 
easily cope with the jackal, who is as stupid as it is impudent, and seems much 
better fitted for pursuing than retreating. It sometimes happens that one of 
them steals silently into an out-house, to seize the poultry, or devour the furni¬ 
ture, but bearing others in full cry at a distance, without thought, it instantly 
answers the call, and thus betrays its own depredations. The peasants sally out 
upon it, and the foolish animal finds, too late, that its instinct was too powerful 
for its safety. 


• The Jackai., tub Lion’s Provider.— 
This animal has been popularly called the 
lion’s provider. The common notion that he is 
in confederacy with the lion, as above shown 
to be, is an erroneous one. At the cry of the 
jackal, echoed as it is by hundreds of simdar 
voices through the woods and arid plains, the 
lion, whose ear is dull, rouses himself into 
action. He knows that some unhappy wan¬ 
derer from the herds has crossed the patli of 
the jackal, and he joins in the pursuit. Of 
this nocturnal cry we have the most fearful 
accounts. *' The chacal’s shriek,” has been 
often described as inure temhc than the howl 
of the hyeena, or the roai of the tiger; and it 
proba.bly is most alarming, from its singular 
dreariness amidst the lonely regions in which 
it is heard. Captain Beechy describes it well, 
in his account of the Expedition to explore 


the Northern Coasts of Africa. “ The cry 
of the Jackal, has something in it rather ap¬ 
palling, when heard fur the 6rst time at 
night; and as they usually come in packs, 
the hrst shriek which is uttered, is alwa)s 
the signal for a general chorus. We hunlly 
know a sound which partakes less of har¬ 
mony ; and indeed, the sudden hurst of the 
answering, long-piotracted scream, succeed¬ 
ing immediately to the opening note, is 
scarcely less impressive than the roll of the 
thunder-clap immediately after a flash of 
lightning. The effect of this music is very 
much increased, when the first note is heard 
in the distance, and the answering jell 
hursts out from several points at once, within 
a few yards, or feet, of the place wheie tli ■ 
auditors are sleeping.” 


(g) LinnaEi Systema, ji. 60. 
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THE ISATIS.—As the jackal is a sort of intermediate species between the 
dog and the wolf;(i’') so the 
isatis may be considered as 
placed between the dog and 
the fox. This animm has 
hitherto been sup^josed to 
be only a variety ol the lat¬ 
ter ; but from the latest ob¬ 
servations, there is no doubt 
of their bein^ perfectly dis¬ 
tinct. The isatis is very 
common in all the northern 
countries bordering upon 
the Icy sea; and is seldom 
found, except in the coldest 
countries. It extremely re- (isatis.) 

sembles a fox, in the form uf 

its body and the length of its tail; and a dog, in the make of its head and 
the position of its eyes. The hair of these animus is .softer than that of a com¬ 
mon fox; some are blue, some are white at one season, aiul at another of a 
russet brown. Although the whole of its hair be two inches long, thick, tufted 
and glossy, yet the under jaw is entirely without any, and the skm appears bare 
in that part. 

'I'his animal can bear only the coldest climates, and is chiefly seen along the 
coasts of the Icy sea, and upon the banks of the great rivers that discharge 
themselves therein. It i.s chiefly fond of living in the open conntrj’, and .seldom 
seen in the forest, being mostly found in the mountainous and naked regions of 
Norway, Siberia, and Lapland. It burrows, like the fox; and when with 
young, the female retires to her kennel, in the same manner as the fox is seen to 
do. These holes, which are very narrow, and extremely deep, have many out¬ 
lets. They are kept very clean, and are bedded at the bottom with moss, for 
the animal to be more at its case. Its manner of coupling, tune of gestation, 
and number of young, arc all similar to what is found in the fox ; and it usuallv 
brings forth at the end of May, or the beginning of June. 

Such are the particulars in which this animal difl'ens from those of the dog 
kind, and in which it resembles them : but its most striking peculiarity remain.s 
still to be mentioned ; namely, its changing its colour, and being seen at one time 
brown, and at another perfectly white. As was already said, some are natu¬ 
rally blue, and their colour never changes; but such as are to he white, are, 
when brought forth, of a yellow hue, which, in the beginning of Septemlier, is 
changed to white, all except along the top of the back, along which runs a stripe 
of brown, and another crossing it down the shoulders, at which time the animal 
is called the crost fox } however, this brown cross totally disappears before win¬ 
ter, and then the creature is all over white, and its fur is two inches long ; this, 
about the beginning of May, again begins to fall; and the molting is completed 
about the middle of July, when the isatis becomes brown once more. The fur 
of this animal is of no value, unless it be killed in winter. 

THE HY.i(ENA.—The hysena is the last animal 1 shall mention among those 
of the dog kind, which it in many respects resembles, although too strongly 
marked to be strictly reduced to any type. The hya;ria is nearly of the size of a 
wolf; and has some similitude to that animal in the shape ol its liead and body. 
The head, at first sight, does not appear to difier, except that the ears of the 
hyaena are longer, and more without hair; but, upon observing more closely, 
we shall find the bead broader, the nose flatter, and not so pointed. The eyes 
are not placed obliquely, but more like I hose of a dog. The legs, particularly the 
hinder, are longer ttian those either of the dog or fie wolf, and different from all 
oilier quadrupeds, in having but four toes, as well on the fore-feet as on the 



(g) In this description I have followed Mr. Buffon. 
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hinder. Its Imir is of a dirfy greyish ool<*ur, marked with black, disposed in waves 
down its body. Its tail is 
short, with pretty long hair; 
and immediately under it, 
above the anus, there is an 
opening into a kind of glandu¬ 
lar pouch, which separates a 
substance of the consistence 
but not of the odour of civet. 

This opening might have given 
rise to the error of the ancients, 
who asserted, that this animal 
was every year, alternately, 
male and female. Such are 
the most striking distinctions 
of the hvfena, as given os by 
naturalists; which, neverthe¬ 
less, convey but a very con¬ 
fused idea of the peculiarity 
of its form. Its manner of holding the head seems remarkable somewhat like 
a dog, pursuing the scent, with the nose near the ground. The head being held 
thus low, the back appears elevated, like that of the hog, which, with a long 
bristly band of hair that runs all along, gives it a good deal the air of that ani¬ 
mal ; and, it is probable that, from tliis similitude, it first took its name, the 
word huoina being Greek, and derived from hus, wliich signifies a sow. 

But novvords can give an auequat. idea oi this animal's figure, deformity, and 
fi'^rceness More 8r''ag3 and uotameable than aiij other (juadruped, it seems to 
be for ever in a state !' rag' or lapacity, for ever growling, except when 
receiving its food, its eyes then glisten, the bristles of its hack all stand up¬ 
right, its head hangs low, and jet its teetli appear; all wliich give it a most 
friglitfu! aspect, which a dreadtnl howl tends to heighten. Thi.s, which 1 have 
often heard, is very peculiar: its beginning resembles the voice of a man moan¬ 
ing, and its latter part as ii he were making a violent effort to vomit. As it i.s 
loud and frequent, it might, (Hirhaps, have been soiiieuriies mistaken for that of a 
human voice in distress, and have given rise to the accounts ofthe ancient-s, who 
tell us, that the hyir-na makes its moan, to attract unwary travellers, and then 
to destroy them: however tliis be, it seems the most untractable, and, for its size, 
the most terrible of all other quadrupeds ; nor does its courage fall short of .its 
ferocity; it defends itself against the hon, is a match lor the panther, attacks the 
ounce, and seldom fails to conquer.'^ 

• Habits of thb Hy^bna.—T he peculiar 
powers of the hyeena, arising out of the ex- 
traonlinaiy' strength of the jaws and teeth, 
admirably fit him fur the purposes which he 
serves in the economy of nature. An inha¬ 
bitant of warm countries, he principally de¬ 
rives his subsistence, in common with the 
jackal and the vulture, from those animal re¬ 
mains, which if uncoDsuraed, would produce 
the most serious inconvenience. Mr. Pringle 
observes: “ There are several sjHScies of vul¬ 
ture in South Africa, but the most common is 
the large light-coloured vultur perenupterus, 
one of the sacred buds of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians. These fowls divide with the hyaenas 
the ofBce of carrion scavengers; and the 
promptitude with which they discover and 
devour every dead carcass, is truly surprising. 

They also instinctively follow any band of 
hunters, or party of men travelling, especially 


in solitary places, wheeling in circles high iii 
the air, ready to pounce down upon auy 
game that may lie shot, and nut inslantl) 
secured. I have seen a large ox so dexter¬ 
ously handled bv a flock of these voracious 
fowls, that in tlie course of three or four 
hours not a morsel, except the Irones and 
skin, which they had contrived to disincuniate 
almost entire, remained for the hytenas. I n 
a field of battle in South Africa, no one ever 
buries the dead ; the birds and iMiasts of jirey 
relieve the living of that trouble. Even the 
bones, except a few of the most unmanage¬ 
able parts, finds a sejiulchre in the voracious 
maw of the hyeena.” — Efuekkkujxs — note. 

Chakactek of tiik Hyakna. —The vora¬ 
city of this animal, its preference of the flesh 
of living carcasses to living prey, and its con- 
sequent propensity to disinter the dead, b.ivo 
iMjstowed upon it a character for ferocity not 
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li i<i ail obscure bikI solitary animal, to be found cliieily in the most dcsolule 
and iiiicuhivated parts of the torrid zone, of which it is a native.(ff) It resides 
in the caverns of mountains, in the clefts of rocks, or in dens that it lias formed 
for itself nnderthe earth. 'I'hoiiRh taken never so younp, it cannot be tamed;* 
it li ves by depredation, like the vvolf, but is much .slron^'craiid more couraf^eons. 
It .sometimes attacks mnn, carrie.s oil’ rattle, follows the flock, break.s open the 
.sheep-cots by night, and ravages with insatiable vi.racity. Its eyes sliioe bv 
night; and it is asserted, not without great appearance of truth, that it sees better 
by night than by day. When destitute of other provision, it scrapes up the 
graves, and devours the dead bodies, how putrid soever. 

Some have said that this animal changes the colour of its hair at will; others, 
that a stone was found in its eye. which, put under a man’s tongue, gave him 
the gift of prophecy ; some have said that he had no joints in the neck, which. 


i'oiinilud in tiuth. 111 -trcutment will render a])pruach tu fawn upon those it know.s; and 
It i xtiemely furious, liut uuder opjiixsite cir- were it not for the piejiidices of the pulilic 
eiiniHtanres, it will exhibit the most remark- on this sobicet. a h)ama thus tamed, might 
.ihle degree of mildness ami docility. Its he iiitnisted with as much lilierty as a coiii- 
e.igu may he entered with inipiiiiity, it will moii dog.—Giin-i-ii'ii. 

* Tiih Ilic.*.NA.—’I'lus animal has always been an oljecl ol aversion to mankindj and 
this fel ling has been kept up, 
not only by the showm.iii s \ 

stoto's of “ that ciuel uiid ^ 

inil.mienbloanim.Jjthat iKvei ''s 


w.is jet tamed oy nuui," Imt 
bj' writers on iiatiual hisleij, 
truiu I'lmv to oui own d.i\. 
Th.it the hyienacan he tamed, 
.111(1 most co.nph'tely iuiil e- - 
teiisively so, we have pr.iot, 
‘ The cailaveious crtirf.:.i," 
1 , (he spotted hj.eii.il s.ijs JCo- 
low, in his Tiavels in .Snnili, i >, 
Alma, “lias l.Oeij (lei 

lu tile .Siuuheig, 
wheie it IS now consult i. d 
one of the. hest huviteis ..f’Ui 
game, and as hnthlnl aud 
diligent as any of the c .iii. 
mon sorts of dome'.tie di',;s ’’ 



IJishop Ilelier saw a gen- (Si...)).sni\trii.s.) 

tleiniiii 111 India, Ml. Tiadl, 

who ha<i a hjR'iia loi stvei.i! years, wdiirh some years ago, was so tame, 08 to be allowed 
lollowed him ahout like a dog, uiiil law ned to walk uhout the evhibition room lie was 
on lliose with whom he was acipuimteil. alterwards sold to a jh'isoii, who jierniitted 
and the bishop meutuiiis this as an mstanre, him to go with him into the fields, led wiili 
of “ how much the jaior hyiena is wmtigisl, astiiiig. After these indulgences, he became 

when he is descrilied a.s untameable." the pro{>erty of a tiavelling showman, who 

M. F. (Aivier notices an animal of this kept him constantly in a c.ig»*- From that 
Hjiecies that had heen taken young at the lime his ferocity became ipule alarming; he 
(hipe, and was tamed with difficulty- His would allow no slianger to approach him ; 
keepers had a complete command over his and he gradually pined aw.iyand died. 
.iHecfions. Ho one day e 8 ca]H!d from ins This is one, out of the inaCtiy examples, of 
e.ige, and quietly walked into a cottage, the miseries which we inflict ujion animals, 
where he was retaken without oflenng any through an ignorance of their natural halm-,; 
violence. And yet the rage of this animal and the same ignorance j-ierjietuatesdcliisuMis, 
was very great when any strangers appniached which even men of talent like Goldsiiulli, 
it. The fact is, the hyirna is extremely nn- have adopted ; and which still, in the in- 
paticnt of confinement; and feels aconstanl stance Iwfore us, leads many to say, with 
iiiit.itiiin at the constraint, which, in the him, * though t.ikeii ever so young, the 
den of a inenagt'rie, is put upon his natmal hj.eii.i cannot lie tamed.'—Ku. 
habits. An individual .it KxcUt 't’h.ioge 

Kiitioii, 
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however, all quadrupeds are known to have ; and some, that the shadow of th® 
hyaena kept dogs from barking. The.se, among many other absurdities, have 
been asserted of this quadruped; and which 1 mention to sliow the natural dis¬ 
position of mankind, to load those that are already but too guilty, with accumu¬ 
lated reproach.'^ 


* HyjKna in Aotedii.uvian Enoi.and.— 
A most interesting discovery has been made 
of the fossil remains of an extinct species of 
hyaena, and some other antediluvian animals, 
in the extensive quarries of Houghton, three 
miles south of Maidstone. These quarries 
appear to have been worked for many centu¬ 
ries, and there is a tradition that many of the 
materials of Westminster Abbey and other 
ancient buildings in Loudon, were brought 
from hence. The stone from these quarries 
is commonly designated Kentish Kag: it 
consists of a succession of beds of limestone 
and coarse flint disjievsed m irregulai thick¬ 
ness through a matrix of sand and sand¬ 
stone ; its geological position is in the lowest 
region of the green-sand ionnatiuu imme¬ 
diately above the weald clay. The remains 
'tn question consist of the jaws, teeth, and 
broken portions of the skull, together with 
the bones of the fore and hiud lugs of a very 
large hysena, and a few other teeth and bones 
apparently of the ox sort. All these were 
found nearly together, within the sj)a,ce of a 
few feet, in one of the nuineious ci.icks or 
fissures, locally called imits, that inteis^ct 


the strata at this place, and are usually from 
J to 20 feet broad: these Assures or vents 
cut through the strata from the bottom of 
the quarries to the surface, and are filled with 
diluvial loam, interspersed with fragments of 
the adjacent rocks and numerous chalk flints; 
these last must have been drifted hither from 
some distant hills, and have fuUeu into the 
fissures at the same tune with the loam. 
The bones were discovered at about 15 feet 
iieep in one of these fissures; and from the 
maimer m which they were scattered amongst 
the loam and stony fragments, they appear 
to have been di itted to their present place at 
the same time with the diluvian matter 
amongst winch they lay. The workmen of 
the quariy say they have frequently found 
bones there, but neglected to preserve them : 
enough, however, has already been done to 
show that the hja'iia was among the untedi- 
iuvian inhabitants of Kent, us it has been 
pioved to have been among those of Yoik- 
sbire and Devon, Specimens oi these lemuins 
may be seen in the Mnseuni of the t-Jeolo- 
gical Society of London. — Akcana ov 
Sf’lKNOK, IS2S. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

ANIMALS OF THE WEASEL KIND. 

Having described the bolder ranks of carnivorous animats, we now come to a 
minuter and more feeble class, less formidable indeed, than any of the former, 
but far more numerous, and, in proportion to their size, more active and enter¬ 
prising. The weasel kind may be particularly distinguished from other carni¬ 
vorous animals, by the length and slenderness of their bodies, which are so 
fitted, a.s to wind, like wonns, into very small openings, after their prey ; and 
hence also they have received the panic of vermin, from their similitude to the 
worm in this particular. These animal-s differ from all of the cat kind, in the 
formation ana disposition of their claws, which, as in the dog kinds, they can 
neither draw in nor extend at pleasure, as cats are known to do. I’bey differ 
from the dog kind, ill being cloatlied rather with fur than hair; and although 
some varieties of the lox may resemble them in this particular, yet the coat of 
the latter is longer, stronger, and always more resembling hair. Beside these 
distinctions, all animals of the weasel kind have glands placed near the anus, 
tliat either open into, or beneath it, furnishing a substance, that, in some, has 
the most offensive smell in nature, in others, the most pleasing perfume. All of 
this kind are still more marked by tlicir liabituiles and dispositions, than their 
external form; cruel, voraeinus, and cowardly, they subsist only by theft, and 
fjiitl their chief protection in their minuteness. They are all, from the shortness 
of their legs, slow in pursuit ■, and, therefore, owe their support to their patience, 
assidiiifv, and cunning. As their prey is precarious, thej live a long time with¬ 
out food ; and if tliej happen to tall in where it is in plenty, they instantly destroy 
all idioiit them, before they begin to .satisfy their appetite, and suck the blood of 
e\erv animal, before lliey begin to touch its flesh. 

'fhese are the marks common to (his kind, all the species of which liave a 
most striking resemblance to each other ; and he that has seen one, in some 
measure may bfi said to have seen all. The chief distinction in this numerous 
class of animals, is to be taken from the size ; for no words can give the minute 
irregularities of that outline, by which one species is to be distinguished from 
that wliieh is next it. I will begin, therefore, with the least and the best known 
of this kind, and stdl marking the size, w ill proceed gradually to larger and 
larger, until we come from the weasel to the glutton, which 1 take to be the 
largest of all. The weasel will serve as a model for all the rest; and, indeed, 
the points in which they differ from this little animal, sre hut very inconsiderable. 

THE WEASEL,(^) as was said, is the smallest of this numerous tribe; its 
length not exceeding seven inches, from the 
(ip of the nose to the insertion of the tail. 

Tliis lengtli, however, seems to be very 
great, if we compare it with the height of 
the animal^ which is not above an inch and 
a half! In measuring the wolf, we find 
him to be not above once and a half as 
long as be is high: in observing the wea¬ 
sel, we find it near five times as long as it 
is high, which shows an amazing aispro- 
portion. The tail also, which is bushy, is two inches and a half long, and adds 
to the apparent length of this little animal's body. The colour of the weasel is 
of a bright red on the liack and sides, but wlnt<j under the throat and the belly. 
It has whiskers like a cat, and thirty-two teeth, which is two more than any oi 
the cat kind; and these also seem better adapted for tearing and chewing, than 
those of the cat kind are. I’he eyes are little and black ; the ears short broad, 

{g) British Zoology, vol. i p. 83. 
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and roiiiidisli; and liavc a told at tlie l(»\ver part, wliicli inakr.s iheni look »» it 
tlu'y were double. Beneatb the coniera of the month, on each j.m, i« a spot of 
brown. 

This animal, though very diminutive to appearance, is nevertheless, a very 
formidable enemy to quadrupeds a hundred times its own size.'* It is very 
common and well known in most parts of this country; but seems held in very 
different estimation, in different parts of it. In those places where sheep or 
lambs are bred, the weasel is a most noxious inmate, and every art is used to 
destroy it; on the contrary', in places where agriculture is chiefly followed, the 
weasel is considered as a triend that thins the number of such vermin as chieflv 
live upon corn : however, in all places, it is one of the most iintumeable and 
iintractable animals in the world.(A''] When kept in a cage, either for the pur¬ 
poses of amusement or inspection, it will not touch any part of its victuals while 
any body looks on. It keeps in a continual agitation, and seems friglited so iniicli 
at the sight of mankind, that it will die, if not permitted to hide itself from their 
presence. For this puniose, it must be provided in its cage, with a sufficient 
quantity of wool or nay, in which it may conceal itself, and where it may carry 

* Courage of the Weasei.. —The follow- or two (as they often <lo when no (logs is 
ing story is told in Selkirkshuv :—‘‘ A group near), aiul bounded into a saugh bush. ITio 
of haymakers, while busy at their work on king of the air was dead; and, what was 
Chiipelhope meadow, at the ujiper end of St. more surprising, he was covered with his own 
Mary’s Loch (or rather of the Loch of the blood ; and, ujion further examination, they 
Liwes, which is separated from it by a nar- found his throat cut, and the stoat has liecii 
low neck of land), saw an eagle rising above suspected os the regicide unto this day.” 
the 8tee|i mountains that inclose the narrow This singular story 1 always looked upon 
valley. The eagle himself was* indeed, no as too ginid to he true, until lately a friend 
unusual sight; but there is something so im- mentioned the following fact that came uii- 
]iosing and majestic in the flight of this der his own observation;—A light snow co- 
ijohle bird,while he soais upwards in spiral vered the ground; and he, having walked 
circles, that it fascinates the attention of out to an adioiiiing hill to meet with one of 
must jieople. But the spectators were soon his shepherus, fell in with the track of one 
aware of something peculiar in the flight of of these weasels, which is easily to l>e distin- 
the bird they were observing. He used his guished from that of tlie smidler si>ecies, by 
wings violently; and the strokes were often the larger footjirint and length of the spring, 
re|>eated, os if he had been alarmed and liur- among the snow. He followed the track fur 
ried hy unusual agitation ; and they noticed, some time, fur his amusement, along the side 
at the same time, that he wheeled in circles of the hill, until he came to the marks where 
that seemed constantly decreasing, while his a ]iair of grouse had lieen sitting, when he 
ascent was proportionally rapid. Thu now lust all traces of the weasel, and could follow 
idle haymakers drew together in close consul- it no further. As there was no apjiearaiice of 
t.itiuii on the singular case, and cuiitiiiued a hole, he was much surprised , and paying 
to keep their eyes on the seemingly dis- close attention to the truck of the animal he 
tiessed eagle, until he was nearly onto! sight, came to lie convinced that it had sprung 
rising still higher and higher into the air. upon one of the birds, which had flown away 
111 .1 short while, however, they were all con- with it. As he is a jierson of uncummuiily 

V iiiced that he was again seeking the earth, acute observation, sound judgment, and 
I videiitly not as he ascended, in spiral curves; strong sense, 1 have the utmost confldeiice 
It was hke sometliing falling, and with great in the correctness of his judgment regarding 

i. ipidity. But, as he approached the ground, this curious circumstance. The conclusion 
they clearly saw he was tumbling in his fall is, that the stoat knew quite well what it was 
like a shot bird ; the convulsive fluttering of about, and would keep its hold until It came 
Ills powerful wings stopping the descent but to the ground again, under similar circum- 

V < ry little, until he fell at a small distance stances with the eagle. The matchlessagi- 
luiin the men and boys of the party, who had lity and comparative strength of this bold 

ii. iturally run forward, highly excited by the little creature, would enable it to save itself 
strange occurrence. A large black-tailed during the fall ; before which took place, it 
weasel or stoat ran from the borly as they had probably, os in the former strange in- 
c.ime near, turned with the usual nonchu' stance, destioyed the hie of its more nann- 
/<//«?<" and impudence of the tribe, stood up less prey.— CoaiiKseuNUENCK, Mau. Nat 
upon its hind legs, ciosscd its fore-paws over Hist. 

iiosc, and surveyed its eneniies a moment 

(/;) Buflbii, vol. XV p. .”7. 
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wlijilfvcr it li.TN jjtit til eat; which, hdwcver, it will not touch until it hpfrins to 
pulrcfy. Jn this slate it is seen to pass three parts of the day in sleeping ; and 
leserves the night for its times ol exercise and eating.* 

In its wild state, the night is likewise the time during which it may be pro¬ 
perly said to live. At the approach of evening, it is seen stealing from its hole, 
and creeping about the farmer’s yard for its prey. If it enters the place where 
poultry are kept, it never attacks the cocks or the old hens, but immediately 
iimis at the voung ones. It does not eat its prey on the place, but, after killing 
It by a single bite near the head, and with a wound so small that the place can 
scarcely be perceived, it carries it olF to its young, or its retreat. It also breaks 
and sucks the eggs, and sometimes kills the hen that attempts to defend them. 
It is remarkably active; and, in a confined place, scarce any animal can escape 
it. It will run up the sides of walls with such facility, that no place is secure 
from it; and its body is so small, that there is scarce any hole but what it can 
wind through. During the summer, its excursions are more extensive; but in 
winter it chiefly confines itself in barns and farmyards, where it remains till 
spring, and where it brings forth its young. All this season it makes war upon 
the rats and mice, with still greater success than the cat; for being more active 
and slender, it pursues them into their holes, and, after a short' resistance, 
destroys them. It creep.s also into pigeon-holes, destroys the young, catches 
sparrows, and all kind of small birds; and, if it has brought forth its young, hunts 


* Tamino the Wexsei,. —The usual me¬ 
thod of taming these creatures is, to stroke 
them gently over the hack ; and to tlirvaten, 
and even to beat them, when they attempt to 
bite. Aldrovandus ohM’rves, that tJieir ttvth 
slioidd be rubbed with garlic, which will take 
away all tlieir inclination to bite. 

Account of a tame Weaski.. —Instances 
are not wanting to prove that the weasel may 
be brought into complete subjection. Mada- 
inaiselle de Laistn^, in a letter on this sul>- 
ject, gives a very pleasing account of the eilu- 
cutioii and manners of a weasel which she 
tixik under her protection, and which fre- 
(jiiently ate from her hand, seemingly more 
ilehghted with this manner of feeding thou 
any other. 

“ If I pour,” says this lady, “ some milk 
into my hand, it will drink a good deal, hut if 
I do not pay it this compliment it will scarcely 
take u drop. When satisfied it generally 
goes to sleep. My chamber is the place of 
its residence ; and 1 have funiid a method of 
disjadliiig its strong smell by iierfumes. By 
day it sleeps in a ijuilt, into which it gets by 
an unsown place which it hod discovered on 
the edge ; during the night, it i» kept in u 
wired Ikix or cage, which it ^Iways enters 
with reluctance, and leaves with pleasure. If 
it be set at liberty liefore my time of rising, 
after a thousand little playful tricks, it gets 
into nif' lied, and goes on to sleep on niy 
hand or on my bosom. If I am up tiret, it 
spends a full half hour in caressing me, 
playing with my fingtsrs like a little dog, 
jumping on my heml and on my neck, and 
running round on my arms and bialy with a 
lightness and elegance which 1 never found 
iu any other aumiul. If 1 present iny hands 


at the distance of three feet, it jumps into 
them without evermissmg. It shows a great 
deal ut address and cunning in order to com¬ 
pass its ends, and seems to disobey reiiaiti 
prohibitions ineicly through caprice. During 
all its actions it seems solicitous to divert, and 
to be noticed ; looking at every’ jump, and at 
every turn, to see whether it be observed or 
not. If no notice be taken of its ganiliols, 
it ceases them immediately, and betakes it¬ 
self to sleep ; and when awakened from the 
soundest sleep, it instantly resumes its 
gaiety, and frolics alaiut in as sprightly a 
manlier as before. It never shows any ill- 
hitinoui, unless wheu confined or teaseil too 
much; in which ca.se it expresses its displea¬ 
sure by a sort of munnur. lu the midst of 
twenty ]>eople, this little animal distinguishes 
my voice, seeks me out, and springs over 
eveiy Insly to come to me. His play with me 
is the most lovely and caressing, with his 
two little paws he pats me on the chin with 
an air and manner exjiressive of delight. This 
and a thousand other preferences, show that 
his attachment is teal. W’heii be sees me 
dressed to go out, he will not leave me; and 
it is not without some trouble, that 1 ran 
disengage myself from him ; he then hides 
himself liehiiid a cabinet near the door, and 
jumps ujxm me as I pass, with so much cele¬ 
rity, that I often can scarcely jierceive him. 
He seems to resemble a squirrel ni vivacity, 
agility, voice, and in his manner of murmur¬ 
ing. During the siiininei, he squeaks and 
nins all the night lung; and since the cuiti- 
mencement of the cold weather I have not 
oliserved this. Sometimes when the sun 
shines wink he is playing on the bed, he 
turns and tumbles about, and murmurs fur 
awhile.” 
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with still greater boldness and avidity. In summer, it ventures farther from the 
house: and particularly goes into those places where the rat, its chiefest prey, 
goes before it. Accordingly, it is found in the lower grounds, by the side of 
waters, near mills, and often is seen to hide its young in the hollow of a tree. 

The female takes every precaution to make an easy bed for her little ones: 
she lines the bottom of her hole with grass, hay, leaves, and moss, and gene¬ 
rally brings forth from three to live at a time. All animals of this, as well as 
those of the dog kind, bring forth their young with clo.sed eyes; but they very 
soon acquire strength sufficient to follow tlie dam in her excursions, and assist 
in her projects of petty rapine. The weasel, like all others of its kind, does 
not run on equably, but moves by bounding ; and when it climbs a tree, by a 
single spring it gets a good way from the ground. It jumps in the same man¬ 
ner upon its prey : and, having an extremely limber boily, evades the attempts 
of much stronger animals to seize it. 

'I’his animal, like all of its kind, has a very strong smell; and that of the 
weasel is peculiarly fetid. This scent is very distinguishable in those crea¬ 
tures, when they void their excrement; for the glands which furnish this fo'tid 
substance, which is of the consistence of suet, open directly into the orifice of 
the anus, and taint the excrement with the strong effluvia. The weasel smells 
more stronglv in summer than in winter; and more abominably wdien irritated 
or pursued, tlian when at its ease. It always preys in silence, and never has a 
cry except w'hen stnick, and then it has a rough kind of squeaking, which at 
once expresses resentment and pain. Its appetite for animal lood never for¬ 
sakes it; and it seems even to take a pleasure in the vicinity of putrefaction. 
Bidfon tells us of one of them being found, with three young ones, in the car¬ 
cass of a wolf that was grown putrid, and that had been hung up, by the hind¬ 
legs, as a terror to others. Into this horrid retreat the weasel thought proper to 
retire to bring forth her young; she had furnishing the cavity with hay, grass, 
and leaves ; and the young were just brought forth when they were discovered 
by a peasant passing that way.* 

THE ERMINE, or STOAT.—^Next to the weasel in size, and perfectly 
alike in is the 

ermine. Tne stoat or 
ermine, diflers from 
the weasel in size, be¬ 
ing usually nine inches 
long ; whereas the for¬ 
mer is not much above 
six. The tail of the er¬ 
mine is always tipped 
with black, and is 
longer in proportion to CEnninc, or stoat.) 

the body and more fur¬ 
nished with hair. The edges of the ears and the end of the toes in this animal 



* Ferocity of the Weasei.. —One fine 
Rummer evening, about thirty years ago, as a 
Mr. Brown was returning from Gilmerton, 
near Edinburgh, by the Dalkeith road, he ob¬ 
served on the high ground, at a considerable 
distance, betwixt this and Craigmillar Castle, 
a man who was leaping about, performing a 
number of antic gestuies, more like those 
ot a maniac than a sane iierson. After con- 
rnpiating this apparently absurd conduct, 
Mr. Brown began to think it might be some 
uiitortiinate maniac, and climbing over the 
Wall, made directly towards him ; and when 
he had got pretty near, lie perceived that 
tins man had been attacked, and was defend¬ 


ing himself against the assault of a number 
of small animals, which he at first mistook 
for rats, but which, in fact, turned out, on 
getting closer;, to be a colony of from fifteen 
to twenty weasels, which the unfortunate 
man was tearing from him, and endeavouring 
to keep from his throat. Mr. Brown joined 
in the combat, and having a stick, contrived 
to hit several, and laid them lifeless. Seeing 
ffieir numbers decreasing, the animals became 
intimidated, and speedily fled towards a rock 
hard by, and disappeared in its fissures. The 
gentleman was nearly overcome by fatigue 
and exhaustion, having been engaged in the 
®huggle with the weasels, os for as he could 
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are of a yellowish white ; and although it is of the same colour with tlie weasel, 
heinjf of a liglitish brown, ainl tlioiigh both this animal, as well as the weasel, in 
(he most northern parts of Europe, changes its colour in winter, and becomes 
white; yet even then the weasel may be easily distinguished from the ermine 
by the tip of the tail, which in the latter is always black. 

it IS well known that the fur of the ermine is the most valuable of any hitherto 
known; and it is in w'lnter only that this little animal has it of the proper colour 
aiul consistence. In summer, the ermine, as was said before, is brown, and it 
may at that time more properly be called the stoat. There are few so unac¬ 
quainted with quadrupeds as not to perceive tliis change of colour in the hair, 
which in some degree obtains in them all. 

In the north of Europe and Siberia, the akin of the ermine makes a valuable 
article of commerce, and they are found there much more frequently than among 
IIS. In Siberia they burrow in the fields, and are taken in traps baited with 
tlesh. Ill Norway they are either shot with blunt arrow's or taken in traps made 
of two flat stones, one being propped with a stick, to which is fastened a baited 
string; and when the animals attempt to pull this away, the stone drops and 
cmslies them to death. This animal is sometimes found white in Great Britain, 
and IS then called a white wea.sel. Its fins, however, among us are of no value, 
having neither the thickness, the closeness, nor the whiteness of those which 
come from Siberia. 'Fhe fur of the ermine, in every country, i iianges by time ; 
for, as much of its beautiful whiteness is given it by certain arts know n to the 
lurners, so its natural colour returns, and its former whiteuesa can never be 
restored again. 

ri IE EEUllET.—Tlie animal next in size to the ennine, is the ferret; which 
is a kind of domestic in Europe, 
though said to be originally 
liroiight from .Africa into .Spain, 
whicli being a country abound¬ 
ing in rabbits, required an aiii- 
inal of tills kind, more than any 
other; howtver this he, it i.s 
not to be found at present 
among u.s except in its dome.s- 
(ic state ; and it is chiefly kept 
tame, for the purposes of the 
warren. 



(The Ferret.) 


guess, upwards of twenty minutes; and, but 
fur the iurtunate and timely assistaiice of Mr. 
lirown, he said he must inevitably have fallen 
a victim to their iury, as he found himself 
quickly losing strength from the violence of 
his exertion. His chief attention was turned 
to keeping them from his throat, to which 
they seemed instinctively to direct their 
course. He was a powerful man, otherwise 
he must have sunk under their ferocity. He 
had squeezed two to death, and his hands 
were much bitten. The account he gave of 
the commencement of the affray, was, that 
he was walking slowly through the park, 
when he happened to see a weasel; be ran 
at it, and made several unsuccessful attempts 
to stnke at it with a stick. Ou its getting 
near the rock above-mentioned, he got be¬ 
twixt it and the animal, and thtis cut off his 
means of retreat; the weasel srpieaked aloud, 
when an instantaneous sortie was m.ade by 
the whole colony, and the attack commenced. 

•—Cji AM anils’ Kuinburqu .Journal. 


* Thk Khmink. — This liandsomc little 
aijmal is a common inhabitant of America. 
It IS a bold animal, and often domc.sticates 
itself in the habitations of the fur-traders, 
where it may lie heard the live-long night pur¬ 
suing the white footed mouse. Captain Lyon, 
mentions his having seen an ermine hunt the 
fotit-step of mice like a hound after a fox, 
and he also describes tlieir mmle of burrowing 
in the snow. “ I now observed,” says he, 
“ a curious kind of burrow, made by the 
ermines, which was pushed up in the same 
manner, a.s the track.s of moles through the 
earth in England. These jiassages run in a 
Ncrjientine direction, and near the hole or 
dwelling place the circles are multiplied, as if 
to render the dp|irouch more intricate.” The 
same lively writer relates the manners of a 
captive ennine as follows :—“ He was a fierco 
little fellow, and the instant he obtained day- 
liglit in his new dwelling, he flew at the bais, 
and shook them with the greatest fury, utter¬ 
ing a very shrill, passionate cry, and enuttuig 
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The ferret is about one foot loop, beinj; nearly four inches lonipfer than the 
weasel. It resembles that nnimal in the sleinleriiess of its body, and the short 
ness ot its legs; but its nose is sharper, and its body more slender, in proportion 
to its length. The ferret is commonly of a ceam colour; but they are also 
toiiiid ol all the colours of the weasel kind; white, blackish, brown, and party- 
coloured. Those that are of the whitish kind, have their eyes red, as is almost 
general with all animals entirely of that colour. But its principal distinction 
from the weasel, is the length of the hair on its tail, which is much longer in the 
ferret than the weasel. 

As this animal is a native of the torid zone, (g) so it cannot bear the rigours 
of our climate, without care and shelter ; and it generally repays the trouble of 
its keeping, by its great agility in the warren. It is naturally such an enemy of 
the rabbit kind, that if a dead rabbit be presented to a young ferret, although it 
has never seen one before, it instantly attacks and biti's it with an appearance 
ot rapacity. If the rabbit be living, the terret is still more eagi'r, seizes it by the 
neck, winds itself round it, and continues to suck its blood tdl it be satiated. 

Their chief use in warrens, is to enter the holes, and drive the rabbits in the 
nets that are prepared for them at the mouth. J^or this jiiirpose, the ferret i.s 
muzzled; otherwise, instead of driving out the rabbit, it would content it.sclf 
with killing, and sucking its blood at the bottom of the hole ; but, by this con¬ 
trivance, being rendered unable to seize its prey, th(“ rabbit escapes from its 
claws, and instantly makes to the mouth of the hole with such precipitation, that 
it is inextricably entangled in the net placed there for its recejition. 

1 he female of this species, (^') is sensibly less than the male, whom she seeks 
with great ardour, and, it is said, olten dies, without being admitted, "^riiey an* 
usually kept in boxes, with wool, ol vihuli they make themsidves a warm bed, 
that serves to defend them from the rigour ol the cliinate. They sleej) almost 
contimially; and the instant they awake, they seem I'ager for food. 'I'liey are 
usually fed with bread and milk. They breed twiee a year. .Some, of tliern 
devour their young as soon as lirougiit forth ; and then become lit for tlie male 
again. Their number is usually from live to six at a litter; and tins is said to 
consist of more feinales than males. Upon the whole, this is a useful, but .i 
disagreeable and offensive animal; its scent is foetid, its iiufnre voracious, it m 
tame without any attachment, and such is its appetite for blood, that it lucs bei n 
known to attack and kill children in the cradle. It is very ea.sy to be irritated 


if tin'll i.s mncli more so 


lar;,er diaii the wea.scl. the er nine. 


or 


and, although at all times its smell is very oireiisivc 
and its bite is very difficult of cure. 

THE POLECAT.-The Polecat is 
the ferret, being one foot five inclu.s 
long; whereas, the weasel is but 
inches, the ermine nine, and the fern l 
eleven inches. It so much reseinblm 
(be ferret in form, that some have bet u 
of opinion they were one and the same 
animal: nevertheless, there are a suffi¬ 
cient number of distinctions between 
them: it is, in the first place, larger 
than the ferret; it is not quite so 
slender and has a blunter nose ; it differs also internally, having but fourteen 
ribs, whereas the ferret ha.s fifteen ; and wants one of the breast bones, wliieli 
is found in the ferret: however, warreners assert, that the iiolccat will mix willi 





the strong, musky smell which I fonnerly 
notice*!. No threats or teasing could induce 
him to retire to the sleeping place ; and when¬ 
ever he tlid so of his own accord, the slightest 
ndilnng on the bars was sufficient to bring 
him out to the attack of his tormentors. He 


soon took food from the hanil, but not until 
he hu<] first used every exertion to reach ami 
bite the fingers which conveyed it. This 
boldness gave me great hopes of being able 
to keep my little captive alive through the 
winter, but he was killed by an accident.” 


(ji) Buffbn. 


Uuffon 
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the ferret; and they are sometimes obliged to procure an intercourse between 
these two animals, to improve tlic breed of tlie latter, which by long contine- 
nient, is sometimes seen to abate of its rapacious disposition. 

The polecat, for the most part, is of a deep chocolate colour ; it is white about 
the mouth ; the ears are short, rounded, and tipt with white ; a little lieyond the 
corners of the month a stripe begins, wliich runs backward, partly \vhite and 
partly yellow : its hair, like that of all this class, is of two sorts ; the long and 
the furry ; but, in (his animal, the two kinds are of different colours; the longest 
is black, and (In; shorter yellowish :(/g) the throat, feet and tail, are blacker than 
any other parts of the body : the claws are white underneath, and brown above ; 
and its tail is about two indies and a half. 

It is very destructive to young game of all kinds : (,^) but the rabbit seems to 
be its hiyourite prey ; a single polecat is otien sutlicient to destroy a whole 
vvarren ; for, with that insatiable thirst lor blood whidi is natural to all the weasel 
kind, it kills miieli more than it eaii devour ; and I have seen twenty rabbits at 
a time taken out dead, vvhuli tlu'v had destroy ed, and that by a wound which 
was liardiy nereoptible. Flieir size, however, wliidi is so much larger than the 
weasel, renders (heir r«*treat lU'ar houses iiiudi more precarious 5 although 1 have 
seen (hern burrow near a village, so as seal rely to be extirpated. But, in general, 
(hey reside in woods or (luck brakes, making holes under ground of about (wo 
y ards deep, commonly eiuling among the roots of large troi's, for greater seen- 
rity. In wint< r they lieqiieiit houses and make a common jiraetice of robbing 
(he hen-roost and the dairy. 

I he poh'cat is parti* iilarly destnu tive among pigeons, yvhen it gets into 
a dove-house; vyitliont making so lUueh noise as the weasel, it dives a great vleal 
more mischief; it dispatidies each with a single wound in the bead; and, alter 
killing a great number, and satiating itselt wiih tbeir blood, it then begins to 
think ol ranyiiig tlu nv home, d’his it larefiilly performs, going and returning, 
and bringing (ln'ia one by one to its bole; but if it should happen that (lie 
opening by wlm h it got into the dove-honse, be not large enough foi the body 
o( (he pigeon to get (lirougli, tins miseliiev ous ereatnre contents itsell with car 
ryiiig away the beads, and makes a most delicious feast upon the brains. 

It IS not h'ss loud oi honey, attaoking liie hives in winter and forcing the bees 
away, it does not remove tar Irom bouses in winter, as its prey is not so easily 
found in the woods during that sciison. Tlie female brings foith young in 
Slimmer, to (he immluT ol live or six at a time ; these she soon trains to her own 
rapacious habits, supplying (he want of milk, which no carni\orous quadrui>ed 
has in plenty, wilh liie blood oi siieb animals as she happens to seize. The fur 
of this animal is considered as .soft and warm ; yet it is in less estimation than 
.some ol a much inferior kind, from its offensive smell, vvInch can never be wholly 
removed or suppressed, ^i'he polecat seems to be an inhabitant of the tempe¬ 
rate climates, {/,>^) scarce any being found towards the north, and but very tew 
in the warmer jalitiides. The species appears to be conlined in liliirope, from 
Poland to Italy. It is certain, tliat these animals are afraid of the cold, as thev 
are otteii seen to come into houses in winter, and ns their tracks arc never found 
in the snow near their retreats. It is jirobable, also, that they arc afraid of heat, 
as they arc but thinly scattered in (lie southern climates. 

IIIL MARTIN.—The Martin is a larger animal than any of the former, be 
ing generally eighteen inches 
long, and the tail ten more. 

It differs from the polecat, 
in being about four or live 
inches longer; its tail also 
IS longer in proportion, and 
more bushy at (he end; its 
nose is flatter; its cry is 
sharper and more piercing ; 

Or) Ray’s Synopsis. tybutish Zoology. vol, 1 . p. 7S, (^) Bnffon, (^) buffoii. 

23 
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ifs colours are more elegant; %nd, what still adds to their beauty, its scent, very 
iiulike the former, instead of being offensive, is considered as a niost pleasing 
perfume. The martin, in short, is the most beautiful of all British beasts of 
prey: its head is small, and elegantly formed : its eyes lively; its ears are broad, 
rounded and open ; its back, its sides, and tail, are covered with a fine, thick, downy 
fur, with longer hair intermixed ; the roots are ash colour, the miildle of a bright 
chestnut, the points black ; the head is brown, with a slight cast of red ; the legs, 
and upper sides of the feet, are of a chocolate colour ; the palms, or under sides, 
are covered with a thick down, like that of the body; the feet are broad, the 
claws white, large and sharp, well adapted for the purposes of climbing ; but, 
as in others of the weasel kind, incapable of being sheathed or unsheathed at 
pleasure ; the throat and breast are white; the belly of the same eolonr with the 
back, but rather paler; the hair on the tail is very long, especially at the end, 
where it appears much thicker than near the insertion. 

1 'iiere is also a variety of this animal, called the yellow-breasted martin, 
which in no respect differs 
from the former, except 
that this has a yellow 
breast, w’hereas the other 
has a white one : the co¬ 
lour of the body also is 
darker; and, as it lives 
more among trees than 
the other martin, its fur 
is more valuable, beauti¬ 
ful and glossy. The for¬ 
mer of these Bnffon calls 
the Fouine; the latter, 
simply the Martin ; and 
be supposes them to be a 
distinct species : but, as 
they differ only in colour, 
it is unnecessary to em¬ 
barrass history by a new 
distinction, where there is 
only so minute a differenr 

The yellow-breasted martin is much more common in I'^rance than in Eng 
land; and yet even there this variety is much scarcer than that with the white 
breast. The latter keeps nearer bouses and villages, to make its petty ravagi s 
among the sheep and tlie poultry ; the other keeps in the woods, aiul leads in 
every respect a savage life, building its nest on the tops of trees, and living upon 
such animals as are entirely wild like itself. About niglit-fall it usually quits its 
solitude to seek its prey, hunts after squirrels, rats, and rabbits ; destroys great 
numbers of birds and their young, takes the eggs from the nest, and often 
removes them to its own without breaking, ((g) The instant the martin finds 
itself pursued by dogs, for w inch purpose there is a peculiar breed, that seems 
fit for this chase only, it immediately makes to its retreat, which is generally in 
the hollow of some tree, towards the top, and wliich it is impossible to come at 
without cutting it down. Their nest is generally the original tenement of the 
squirrel, which that little animal bestowed great pains in completing : but the 
martin having killed and dispossessed the little architect, takes possession of it 
for its own use, enlarges its dimensions, improves the softness of the bed, and 
in that retreat brings forth its young. Its litter is never above three or four at a 
time; they are brought forth with the eyes closed, as in all the rest of tliis kind, 
and very soon come to a state of perfection. The dam compensates for her own 
deficiency of milk, by bringing them eggs and live birds, accustoming them 
from the beginning to a life of carnage and rajiine. When she leads them from 
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<l»c nest into the ^oods, the birds at once distinguish their enemies and attend 
them, as we before observed of the fox, with all the marks of alarm and ani¬ 
mosity. Wherever the martin conducts her young, a flock of small birds are 
seen threatening and insulting her, alarming every thicket, and often directing 
the hunter in his pursuit. 

'Fhe marlin is more common in North America than in any part of Europe.'^ 
'Phese animals are found in all the northern parts of the world, from Siberia to 
China and Canada. In every country they are hunted for their furs, which are 
very valuable, and chiefly so when taken in the beginning of winter. The most 
esteemed part of the martin’s skin is that part of it whicti is browner than the 
rest, and stretches along ihe back bone. Above twelve thousand of these skins 
are annually imported into England from Hudson’s Bay, and above thirty 
thousand from Canada.f 

’PHE SABLHl.—Most of the classes of the weasel kind would ha\e conli- 
nu(‘d utterly unknown 
and disregarded were 
it not tor their furs, 
which are liner, more 
glossy and soft, than 
those of any other (pia- 
dniped. 'I’lieir disjio- 
bitions are tierce and 
nil tameable; their scent 
generally ollensive; 
and their figure dis- 
proportioned and nnplcasing. The knowledge of one or two of them would, 
therefore, have sufliet'd curiosity; and the rest would j)iobab!> have been con¬ 
founded together, under one common name, as things ns* le.ss and niiiii 
teresting, had not their skins been coveted by the vain, and considered a.s 
capable of adding to human niagnilieenee or beauty. 

Of all these, however, the skin of the sable J is the most coveted, and held in 
the highest esteem. It is of a brownish black, and the darker it is, a becomes 



* The Pjnh-Mautin —The plnc-inartm 
iidmliits the wuiidy ilistiicth lu (he iiozthein 
])ails Ilf Aitumicu., fioin the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in gieat inunheis, and has been ob- 
seived to he particularly uhiinduut where tlie 
trees have heea killed by tire, hut are still 
btaiiding It jireys on mice, hares, and par- 
tiidges, and in summer on small buds’ eggs. 
A partridge’s head, with the featheis, is the 
tiest halt lor the log traps m which this am- 
mal is l.iKcii It does not reject caiiioii, and 
ofti'ii destioys the luiaids of meat and ti.sh 
hud II]) hj the nalives, wlien they liave ,icci- 
dentally left a device by which it 
The iMaitin, wlien its letieat is cut ofl, 
shows its teeth, sets uj) its hair, arches its 
hack, and makes a hissing noise like a cat. 
11 will sei/e a dog by the nose, and bite so 
haul, that unless the latter is accustomed to 
the coiuh.ti, it sutleis the htllo animal to 
esciiiie. It may lie easily tamed, and it soon 
acijuires an attachment for its master, hut it 
never becomes docile. Its ttesh is oecasion- 
ully eaten, tliongh it is not prized by the 
Indians.— Ricuauuson’s Ai&uil'an Zoo¬ 
logy. 

f Tiir; (JuiNhA M.vutin is of a <laik 
brown eoloiii : its I’oiehe.id \vhde, and its 
neck with a long n.iiiuw stiijie on the side. 
Its tin IS spunkicil with black and white, 


its siioat IS long, and of a deeji, black colom ; 
the crown is whitish grey, and the belly ol a 
tine chestnut. The length of the hodj' is m 
general nearly two leet, and the tail live iiiche-s. 
The Woolly Martin inhabits Cayenne : the 
body is about sixteen incites long .iiid the 
tail nine. The snout is long and slendc ; 
the ujiper jaw is eonsuleuihly longer th.ii the 
lowei ; its eais aie shoit and lounded, and its 
legs shoit and stout. The body is covered 
with woolly hair, and its tail long and tajier. 

J Saiu.i's —Sables are mmilieied .iinong 
the most valnahle of tins. Fiom an abstract 
diawii 11]) by the late l)i. Foistei, tiom Mul¬ 
ler’s Account of Iloiiiiiicrei.il Histoiy, it aji- 
peais that the intce vanes luim one to ten 
pounds steihng and above. The blackest, 
and those whith have the finest bloom oi 
gloss, aie lej'uted tlie best. The very best 
aie said to come lioin the eiiv irons of A ('r/c/iiAX: 
and YaAiU.sA, and in the latter distiict, the 
country about tin; rivei tV/, sometimes attbids 
Sables’of winch a single fur is sold at the 
late ofsiNty or seventy lubles, or twelve or 
fomteeii jioimds .steihng. Sometimes tho 
lurs of sables aie fiaudulently dyed, aud 
otherwise inepaied, in Older to give them a 
moie iiitei se eolom, hnl these aie veiy inli*- 
1101 to the tine, nalural ones, and are easily 
distinguished on seiutmy.— SuAVV. 
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♦lie more valuable. A single skin, thengh not above four incliea broa . 
is often valued at ten or filteen pounds; (ff) the fur dilfering from others in t)ii , 
that it has no grain ; so that, rub it which way you v/ill, it is equally smooth and 
unresisting. 

Sables generally iidiabit along the hanks of rivers, in shady places, and in the 
thickest woods. They leap with great ease from tree to tree, and are said to be 
afraid of the sun, which tarnishes the lustre of their robes, d'hey are chielly 
bunted in winter for their skins, during wtiich part of the year they are only ni 
•se.ison. 'Fhey are mostly found in Siberia, and bul very few in any other 
country of tlie worltl; and this scariity it ks which enhances their value. Tlie 
hunting of the sable chiefly fall.s to (he lot of the condemned criminals, who aic 
sent from Russia into these wild and extensive forisis (liat, lor a great jiart of 
the year, are coveied with snow ; and in this instance, as in nian\ olliers, the 
luxuries and oriianiciils of the vain, are wrought out of the dangets and the inise- 
rn s ol tlie wretched. 'Fhese are obliged to furnish a certain number of skins 
ev i ry year, and are punished if the proper (piantity be not provided. 

riie sable is also killed by (he Russian soldiers, who are sent into (hose jiarts 
to that end. Tliey are taxed a certain number of skins yearly, like (he former, 
and are obliged to shoot with only a single ball, to avoid spiuling the skm, or 
else with rro.ss-bow and blunt arrov\'s. As an encouragement tn the hunters, 
they are allowed to share among themsebes the surplus of timse skins wliieh 
they thus procure ; and this, in the proee.ss of six or seven year.s, amniints tn a 
very considerable sum. A colonel, during Ins seven yi'ar.s stay, gains about 
four thousand crowns for his share, and the common men six or seven hundred 
each for theirs. 


1 HE 1( HNLUM()N.—The Ichneumon, winch some have injudiciously 
denominated the (.’at of Fliaraoh.is one 


of the bolde.st and most useful animals 
of all the wea.sel kind. In the kingdom 
of Egypt, where it is chiefly bred, it is 
iised for the same purposes that cats 
are in Europe, and is even more .ser 
viceable, as being more expert in catch¬ 
ing mice than they. This animal is 
usually of the size of the martin, and 
greatly re-semhles it in appearance, ex¬ 
cept that the hair, which is of a grisly 
black, is much rougher and less downy. 

d’lie Ichneiinion, with all the strength 
of a cat, has more instinct and agility ; 
a more universal appetite for carnage, 
and a greater variety of powers to |iro 
cure it.kg) Rats, mice, birds,serpents, 
lizards anil insectis, are all equally pnr- 
siied; it attack.s every living thing 
wliic h it is able to overcome, and in- 



i. *' 


discriminately prey's on flesh of all kinds. Its courage is equal to (he vehernenee 
of Its appetite, it fears neither the force of the dog nor the insidnoiis nialiee 
of the cat : neither the claws of (he vulture nor (he iioisori of the vip(>r it 
makes war upon all kinds of serpents with great avidity, seizes and kills them 
how venomous soever they be ; and we are told that when it begins to perceive 
the elfects of (heir rage, it has recourse to a certain root, which the Indiaiis call 
alter its name, and assert to be an antidote for the bite of the asp or the vioer. 

f’nt wliat this animal is particularly servicealile to the Egyptians for is that it 
discovers and destroys (In' eggs of the crocodile. It also kills (he yoimg ones 
(hat have not as yet been able to reach the vvater; and, as fahle iisnally goes 
hand m hand with irntli it is said that the ichneumon sometimes enters the 


( >,') Rcgnanl (g'j The rest of this desciiptioii is exlraeted fiuiii Mr. BufToii exceiit 

ivlieic iD.iiI.ed with lonnaas. ’ ^ 
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rnoiilh ofUie crocodile, when it is found sleeping on flic shore, holdly atho ks 
the enemy in the inside, and at length, when it has ellectually destrojed it, eats 
its way out again. 

The iclmenmon when wdd generally resides along the banks of rivers ; and in 
times of inundation makes to the higher ground, often approaching inhabited 
places inquest of jirev. It goes forward silently and cautiously, changing its 
manner of moving according to its nect'ssities. Sometimes it carries the head 
high, shortens its body, and raises itsell ui*on its legs; soiiietinif's it lengthens 
Itself and seems to ereep along the gnjuiul ; it is often observed to sit upon its 
hind legs like a <log when taught to lieg ; but more eonimoiilv it is seen to dait 
lik<“ an arrow upon its prey, and ser/.e it with inevitable eertaiiit). Its eyes arc 
spi ightly and full of lire, its jihj siogiioiny sensible, its body nimble, its tail long, 
and its hair rough and \ariotis. Like all of its kind, it has glands that open 
lielimd and furnish an odorous substance. Its nose is too shaij', and its moulh 
too small to permit its seizing things that are large ; hnv\ever, it makes up liy 
its e.ourage and activity its want ol arms; it easily strangles a eat though stronger 
and larger than it.self; an ! ollen lights wifli dogs, wliieli, though never so bohl, 
learn to dread the ichneiiuion as a forniidabh'eiietny. It also takes the water 
like the otter, ami, a.s we are told, will coiilimu; under it much longer. 

Tins animal grovis fast and dies soon It is found in great numbers in all the 
Hoiilhern parts ol Asia, fiom Eg\i)t to Java; and it is also toiiml m \fn<a, par- 
tu ularly at the Cape of (Jmul Hope. It is domestic, as v\as said, m I'jgypt , but 
in our colder climates it is not '^•asy to breed or uiamfaiii them, as they are not 
able to support the rigour of our winters. TSevertheless they take ever) pre¬ 
caution that instinct can dictate to keep theuisches warm ; they wrap them¬ 
selves up into a ball, hiding the head between the legs, and m thw manner cuii- 
tiiiiie to slee)) all day long 

’^riiis animal v>as one of those formerly wor.shipped by the Egyptians, vilio 
considered every thing that was serviceable to tliem as an emanation of the 
Deity, ami worshiiiped siiehas the best representatives of (!od below. Indeed, 
if we consider llie number of eggs whicli tlie crocodile lays iii the sand at a 
time, which often amount to tliree or lour hundred, we have teasoii to admire 
this litlle aiiimar.s useliiluess as well ns mdiistrv in destroying them, .since other¬ 
wise the crocodile might be produced iii riunicieut numbers to overrun the whole 
earth. 

THE STINKARDS.—This is a name which our sailors give to one or two 
animals of the weasel kind, 
winch are clnefly found in 
America. All the weasel 
kind, as was already oh- 
seived, have a very strong 
smell; some c'f them in¬ 
deed apiiroachmg to a (ler- 
funie, but the greatest 
mmiber most iiisupportably 
lu'tid. Rut the smell of 
our weasels, and ermine, 
and polecats, is fnigranee 
itself when eouipared to 
that of the squash and the 
shiuk, which have been 
called tlie Polecats of America.' 

* liiK Skunk oii Sunkahu— The tluid of llie aniiiiul — which has the power of ejecting 
this .iimiial, which is of a <leep yellow (olinir, it to ftie distance ol'iipwaiils c>t four feet. •• I 
IS u'lit, lined in a small liagjd.ucd at llie root have known a >!■. .id skink, thiown over tlie 
ot the tail. Ml (ji.iluiin says tliat he knew slock.ides if a li.nhng post, piodnce instant 
seveiiil Indians who lost their eje-siglit in ii.inse.i in seveial women m a house willi 
lonsennence of loil.inimation, piodiiced liy ilose.l dums, upwaids of a hundud vaids 
tins tluul, liaving bteu lluown into thc'in hy distant. The odour has some icseinlilauco 
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As lo tlie perfumes of musk and civet, we know that a single grain will diffuse 
itself over a whole house, and continue formoriths to spread an agreeable odour, 
without diminution. However, the perfume of the musk or the civet is nothing, 
either for strength »r duration, to the insupportable odour of these. It is usu¬ 
ally voided with 4lieir excrement; and if but a single drop happens to touch any 
part of a man’s garment, it is more than probable that he can never wear any 
part of it more. 

In describing the effects produced by the excrement of these animals, we 
often hear of its raising this diabolical smell by its urine. However, of this 
I am apt to doubt; and it should .seem to me, that, as all the weasel kind have 
their excrements so extremely fetid from the cause above mentioned, we may 
consider these also as being tbetid from the same causes. Besides, they are not 
furnished with glands to give their urine such a smell; and the analogy between 
them and the weasel kind being so strong in other respects, we may suppose 
they resemble each other in this. It has also been said that they lake this 
method of ejecting their excrement to defend themselves against their pursuers ; 
but it is much more probable that this ejection is the convulsive effect of terror, 
and that it serves as their defence without their owoi concurrence. Certain it is, 
that they never smell thus horridly, except when enraged or allnghted, for they 
are often kept tame about the bouse.^ of tbe planters of America, without being 
very offensive. 

'riic habitudes of all these animals are the same, living like dll the rest of the 
weasel kind, as (hey prey upon smaller animals and birds’ eggs. The s(|uasli, 
for instance, burrows like the jiolecat in the clefts of rocks, where it iiriiigs 
iortli its young. It olten steals into farmyards, and kills the poultry, eating 
only their liraiu.s. Nor is it sab' to pursue or offend it, for then it «.nils u)) all 
its scents, whub are its imist (lowerful protection. At that tune neither men nor 
dogs will offer to approach it ; the s<;ent is so strong, that it reaches for ball a 
mile round, and more near a1 baud is alinosi stilling. If the dogs continue to 
jiursiie, it does all m its jiower to escape, by getting up a tree, or by some sucli 
means; but if driven to an extremity, it then lets fly upon the hunters; and if it 
should happen that a drop of (his ffetul discharge falls in the eye, the per-son 
runs the risk of being blinded lor ever.fg") 

The dogs themselves in.stanlly abate of tlieir ardour, when they find this 
exlraordiiiary battery played oil against them; they instantly turn tail, ami leave 
the animal undisputed master of (be field ; and no exiiortations can ever bring 
them to rally. “ In the year J749,” says Kahn, “ one of these animals came 
near the farm where 1 lived. It in winter time, during the night; and the 
dogs that were upon the watch, pursued it for some time, until it diseharged 
against them. Although 1 Mas in rny bed a good way oil’, 1 tboiigbt I .should 
have been suffocated ; and the cows and oxen, by their lowings, sliowcd how 
much they were afl'cctfcd by the stench. About the end of the same year, ano¬ 
ther of these animals crept into our cellar, but did not exhale the smallest scent, 
because it was not disturbed. A foolish woman, however, who perceived it at 
night, by the shining of its eyes, killed it, and at that moment its steneh began 
lo spread. The whole cellar was filled with it to such a di'gree, thal Ihe woman 
kept her bed for several days after; and all the bread, meat, and other provi¬ 
sions, that were kept there, were so iiifeeted, that they were obligetl to be 
thrown out of doors.” 

'fHE (lENETTE.—From the squa.sh, whieh is the most offensive animal in 
nature, Me come to the geiiette, which is one of the most beautiful and pleasing. 
Instead of the horrid stench with winch (lie former afl’ecls us, this has a most 

to ttait of giulic, although much more dis- hy reciiring to (he task at mieuals. When 
iigii eahle. One m.iy, however, soon become care is taken not to soil the caicass with any 
t.imiiianzeil with it; tin, iiotwilhstanding oi the stioiig smelling fluid, llie meat is coii- 
tlie disgust it ]noduct'K at first, I have inn- sidered 1>} the natives to he excellent liiod • 
iiaged to skill a coujile oF leeeut si>eciinens Itieii uidsun's Nuu i ii Ami.uic an Zooi.oov. 

Os ) ^ayige do Kalm, as ipioled hy liulloii, vol. xxvii. p. 93. 
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(Genuttc.) 


grateful odour ; mon; faint than civet, but to some, for that reason, more 
agreeable. This animal is 
rather less than the martin: 
though there are genettes of 
different sizes; and 1 have 
seen one rather larger. It also 
differs somewhat in the form of 
its body. It is not easy, in 
words, to give an idea of the 
di.stinction. 

The genette, like all the rest 
of the weasel kinds, has glands, that separate a kind of iierfiime, resembling 
civet, but which soon flies off. 'i'liese glands open differently from those of 
other animals of this kind; for, as the latter have their apertures just at the 
opening of the anus, these have their aperture immediately under it; so that 
the male seem"’, for this reason, to the superficial observer to be of tw'o sexes. 

It resembles the martin very much in its habits and disposition ;(^^) except, 
that it seems tamed much moie easdy. Belon assures ns, that he has seen them 
in the houses at Constantinople as tame as cats ; and that they were iierinifled 
to run every where about, without doing the least mischief. For this reason 
they have been called the cals of Constantinople ; aUhough they have little else 
in common with that animal, except their skill in spying out and destroying 
vermin. Naturalists pretend that it inhabits only the moister grounds, and 
chiefly resides along the banks of rivers, having never been found in mountains, 
nor dry places. The species is not luueli diffused ; it is not to be found in any 
part of Europe, cxeept Spam and Turkey ; it requires a warm climate to subsist 
and imilfiply in; and yet it is not to be found in the warmer regions cither of 
India or \frica. From such as have seen its uses at Constantinople, I learn, 
that it is one of tlie most beautiful, elcaiily, and industrious animals in the 
world ; that it keeps whatever house it is in, peifcrtly free from mice and rats, 
which cannot endure its smell. Add to this, its nature is mild and gentle, its 
colours, various and glo.ssj, its fur valuable; and, upon the whole, it seems to 
be one of those animals that, with proper care, might be propagated amongst 
us, and might become one of the most serviceable of our domestics. 

THE CIVET.—Proceeding from the smaller to the greater of this kind, we 
come, in the last place, to 
the civet, which is much 
larger than any of the former; 
lor as the martin is nut 
above sixteen inches long, 
the civet is found to lie 
above thirty. Buffon dis¬ 
tinguishes this species into 
two kinds; one of which he 
calls the civet, and the 
other the zibet. The latter 
principally differs from the 
former in having the boily 
longer and more slender, 
the nose smaller, the ears 
longer and broader; no 
mane or long hair running 

down tire back in the latter ; and the tail is longer and better marked with rings 
of different colours, from one cud to the other. 

The civet resembles animals of the weasel kind in the king slenderness of its 
body, the shortness of its legs, tlie odorous inaf ter that exudes from the glands 
behind, the softness of its fur, the nuinlier of its claws, and their incaparitv of 
being sheathed. It differs from them in being much larger than any hitherto 

(^’j Bufibii, vol. XIX. p. 187, 
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described; in having the nose lengthened, so as to re.sernble that of the fox : 
tlie tail long and tapering to a point; and its ears straight, like those of a fat. 

colour of the civet varies : it is commonly ash, spotted with black : (liougli 
it is whiter in the 'female, tending to yellow; and the spots are much larger, 
like those of a panther. The colour on the belly, and under the throat, is 
black; whereas the other parts of the body are black or streaked witli grey 
This animal varies in its colour, being sometimes streaked, as in our kind of 
cats called tabbies. It has whiskers,like the rest of its kmd; and its eye is 
black and beautiful. 

The opening of the pouch or bag, which is the receptacle of the civet, differs 
from that of the rest of the weasel kind, not opening into, but under, the amis. 
Beside tliis opening, which is large, there is still another lower down ; but for 
what purposes designed, is not known. The pouch itself is about two inches 
and a half broad, and two long ; its opening makes a chink, from the top 
downwards that is about two inches and a half long ; and is covered on the 
edges, and within, with short hair: when the two sides are drawn asunder, (lie 
inward cavity may be stjen, large enough to hold a small pullet’s egg: all 
round this are small glands, opening and furnishing that strong perfume whi<'li 
is so well known, and is found, in this pouch, of the colour and consistence of 
pomatum. Those who make it their business to breed these animals for tin ir 
perfume, usually take it from them twice or thrice a week, and someiiincs 
oftener. lire animal is kept in a long sort ol box, in which it cannot turn round. 
’Phe person, therefore, open.s this box behind, drags the animal backwards by 
the tail, keeps it in this position by a bar before, and with a wooden spoon, 
takes the civet from the pouch, as carefully as be can; then let.s the tail go, and 
shuts the box again. .The perfume, thus procured, is put into a vessel, which 
he takes care to keep shut; and W'hen a suilicieut quantity i.s procured, it is sold 
to very great advantage. 

The civet,(^) although a native of the warmest climates, is yet found to 
live in temperate, and even cold countries, provided it be del'ended carefully 
from the injuries of the air. Wherefore, it la not only bred among the Turks, 
the Indians, and Africans, but great numbers of lliose animals arc also bred in 
Holland, wnere this semping people make no small gain of its perfume. Tlie 
perfume of Amsterdam is reckoned the purest of any ; the people of other coun¬ 
tries adulterating it with gums, and other matters, which diminislt its value, but 
increase its weight. The quantity which a single animal affords generally 
depends upon its health and nou^hment. It gives more in proportion as it is 
more delicately and abundantly Wm Raw flesh, hashed small, eggs, rice, birds, 
young fowls, and particularly fish, are the kinds of food the civet most delights 
in. These are to be changed and altered, to suit and entice its appetite, and 
continue its health. It gets but very little water; and although it driiik.s but 
rarely, yet it makes urine, very frequently ; and, upon such occasions, we can¬ 
not, as in other animals, distinguish the male from the female. 

The perfume of the civet w so strong that it communicates itself to all parts of 
the animal’s body ; the fur is impregnated thereby, and the skin penct;rated to 
such a degree, that it continues to preserve the odour for a long time after it is 
stript off.*'' 

* The Musk Pouch op the Civet. —^The gioiisly diminished. It used to be lirougbt 
odoriferous siilistance proiluced by th(! civet, iroin the Indies and from Africa, into liuro])e, 
foi ms, especially in the east, an object of con- by the way of Alexandria and Venice, 
siderable commerce. Its virtues are greatly In the Kast the civet is brought up in a 
vaunted among ourselves, and it was once state of domestication for the purjiose of ga- 
the fashion among those who piqued them- thering its perfume Father Poncet says, 
selves on their elegance, to use it ns a per- that Enfras, a town of Abyssinia, is cele- 
funie; as it has since been to use musk and brated for the civet trade, and that an iinmenso 
amlier for the same purpose. It still enters number of these aiiimids are tliero domesti- 
into the composition of some medicament cated. He has seen upwards of three hnti- 
and perfumes, but its consumption is piodi- dred with some merchants.— Cuviek. 

(^’) Biiilon, vol. xix. 
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As to the rcst^ the civet is said to be a wild, fierce animal; and, although 
sometimes tamed, is never thoroughly familiar. Its teeth are strong and cut¬ 
ting, although its claws be feeble and inflexible. It is light and active, and 
lives by prey, as the rest of its kind, pursuing birds, and other small animals 
that It IS able to overcome. They are sometimes seen stealing into the yards 
and outhouses, to seize upon the poultry : their eyes shine in the night, and it is 
very probable that they see better in the dark than by day. When they fail of 
animal food, they are found to subsist upon roots and fruits, and very seldom 
tlrink: for which reason they are never found near great waters. They breed 
very last in their native climates, where the heat seems to conduce to their pro¬ 
pagation ; but in our temperate latitudes, altliough they furnish their perfume 
in great quantities, yet they are not found to multiply.—A proof that their per¬ 
fume has no analogy with their appetite for generabon. 

THE (iLUTTON.—1 will add but one animal more to this numerous class 
of the weasel kind ; namely, the glut- 
/tori; which, for several reasons, seems 
to belong to this tribe, and this only.'^ 

We have hitherto had no precise de¬ 
scription of this quadruped; some re¬ 
sembling It to a badger, some to a fox, 
and some to a hyaena. 

The glutton, which is so called from 
its voracious ap|)etitc, is an animal 
found as well iii tlie north of Europe 
and Siberia, as in the north parts of 
America, wliere it has the name of the 
carcajou. Amidst the variety of de¬ 
scriptions which have been given of it, 
no very just idea can be formed of its 
figure ; and, indeed, some naturalists, 
among whom was Ray, entirely doubled 
of its existence. From the best ac¬ 
counts, however, we have of it, the body is thick and long, the legs short: it is 
black along the Irack, and of a reddish brown on the sides ; its fur is held in the 
liigl U'st cstimatinu, for its softness and beautiful gloss ; the tail is bushy, like 
that of the weasel, but rather shorter; and its legs and claws better fitted for 
climbing trees, than for running along the ground. Thus far it entirely resem¬ 
bles file weasel; and its manner of taking ilj^prey is also by surprise, and not 
by pursuit. 

it is chiefly in North America that th’is voracious creature is seen lurking among 
the thick branches of trees, in order to surprise the deer, with which the exten¬ 
sive forests of that part of the world abound. Endued with a degree of patience 
equal to its rapacity, the glutton singles out such trees as it observes marked 
by the teeth or the antlers of the deer ; and is known to remain there watching 
for several days together. If it has fixed upon a wrong tree, and finds that the 
deer have either left that part of the country, or cautiously shun the place, it 
reluctantly descends, pursues the beaver to its retreat, or even ventures into the 
water in pursuit of fishes. But if it happens that, by long attention, and keep 
ing close, at last the elk or the rein-deer happens to pass that way, it at once 
darts down upon them, sticks its claws between their shoulders, and remains 
there unalterably firm. It is in vain that the large frighted animal increases 
its speed, or threatens with its branching horns ; the glutton having taken pos¬ 
session of its post, nothing can drive it off; its enormous prey drives rapidly 
along amongst the thickest woods, rubs itself against the largest trees, and tears 
down the branches with its expanded horns; but still its insatiable foe sticks 

* Tmt Glutton,— This animal is now Wolverine, is distinguished by its superior 
ascertained to be a species of bear. It is sue, in the coloui ol its body, which is dull 
aliout three feet long, besides the tail, which ferruginous, with the front, throat, and longi- 
is a t, ot in length. The variety called the tudinal stripe on the body, whitish. 
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t^hind, eating its neck, and digging its passage to the great blood-vessels tint 
lie in that part. Travellers who wander through those deserts, often .sec pie<;<'s 
of the glutton’s skin sticking to the trees, against which it was rubbed by tlie 
deer. But the animal’s voracity is greater than its feelings, and it never seizes 
without bringing down its prey. When, therefore, the deer, wounded, and 
feeble with the loss of blood, falls, the glutton is seen to make up for its former 
abstinence, by its present voracity. As it is not possessed of a feast of this kind 
every day, it resolves to lay in a store to serve it for a good while to come. It is, 
indeed, amazing how much one of these animals can eat at a time ! That which 
was seen by Klein,although without exercise or air, although taken from its native 
climate, and enjoying but an indifferent state of health, was yet seen to eat thir¬ 
teen pounds of flesh every day, and yet remained unsatisfiea. We may, there¬ 
fore, easily conceive how much more it must devour at once, after a long fast, of 
a food of Its own procuring, and in the climate most natural to its constitution. 

A life of necessity generally produces a good fertile invention. The glutton, 
continually pressed by the call of appetite, and having neither swiftness nor 
activity to satisfy it, is obliged to make up by stratagem the defects of nature. 
It is often seen to examine the traps and the snares laid for other animals, in order 
to anticipate the fowlers. It is said to practise a thousand arts to procure its 

( irey, to steal upon the retreats of the rein-deer, the flesh of which animal il 
oves in preference to all others; to lie in wait for such animals as have been 
maimed by the hunters; to pursue the isatis while it is hunting for itself; and, 
when that animal has run down its prey, to come in and seize upon the wholii, 
and sometimes to devour even its poor provider ; when these pursuits fail, even 
to dig up the graves, and fall upon the bodies intered there, devouring them 
bones and all. For these reasons, the natives of the countries where the giultua 
inhabits, hold it in utter detestation, and usually terra it the vulture of quadru¬ 
peds. And, yet it is extraordinary enough, that being so very obnoxious to 
man^ it does not seem to fear hira.(^) We are told by Garaelin of one of these 
coming up boldly and calmly where there were several persons at work, without 
testifying the smallest apprehension, or attempting to run until it had received 
several blows, that at last totally disabled it. In sJl probability it came among 
them seeking its prey; and, having been used to attack animals of inferinr 
strength, it bad no idea of a force superior to its own. The glutton, like all tlie 
rest of its kind, is a solitary animal; and is never seen in company except with 
its female, with which it couples in the midst of winter. The latter goes w ith 
young about four months, and brings forth two or three at a time.(ig) They 
burrow in holes as the weasel; the male and female are generally found 
equally resolute in defence of their young. Upon this occasion 
the boldest dogs are afraid to approach them; they fight obstinately, and bite 
mort cruelly. However, as they are unable to escape by flight, the hunters come 
to the assistance of the doge, and easily overpower them. Their flesh, it may 
readily be supposed, is not fit to be eaten; but the skins amply recompense the 
hunters^ for their toil and danger. The fur has the moat beautiful lustre that 
ran be imagined, and is prefered before all others, except that of the Siberian 
fox, or the rable. Among other peculiarities of this animal, Linnaeus informs 
us, that it is very difficult to be skinned; but from what cause, whether its 
abominable stench, or the skin’s tenacity to the flesh, he has not thought fit to 
inform us. 



(g) BuiFun. 


(g) Linnsan System, p. 67. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


ANIMALS OF THE HARE KIND.* 

Having described in the last chapter a tribe of minute, fierce, rapacious ani¬ 
mals, I come now to a race of minute animals, of a more harmless and gentle 
kind, that, wilhoiit being enemies to any,are preyed upon by all. As nature has 
titled the former for hostility, so it has entirely formed the latter for evasion: 
and as the one kind subsist by their courage and activity, so the other find 
safety from their swiftness and their fears. The hare is the swiftest animal in 
tlie world for the time it continues; and few quadrupeds can overtake even the 
rabbit when it has but a short way to run. To this class also we may add the 
squirrel, somewhat resembling the hare and rabbit in its form and nature, and 
equally pretty, inoffensive, and pleasing. 

If we were methodically to distinguish animals of the hare kind from all others, 
we might say that they have but two cutting teeth above and two below, tliat 
they are covered with a soft, downy fur, and that they have a bnsby tail. The 
combination of these marks might perhaps distinguish them tolerably well; whe¬ 
ther from the rat, the beaver, the otter, or any other most nearly approaching in 
form. Hut, as I have declined all method that rather tends to embarrass his¬ 
tory than enlighten it, 1 am contented to class these animals together for no 
very precise reason, but because 1 find a general resemblance between them in 
their natural habits, and in the slmpe of their beads and body. I call a squirrel 
an animal of the iiarc kind, because it is something like a hare. 1 call 
the paca of the same kind, mereljr because it is more like a rabbit than any 
other animal I know of. In short, it is fit to erect some particular standard in 
the imagination of (he reader, to refer him to some nniraal that he knows, in 
order to direc t him in conceiving the figure of such as he does not know. Still, 
however, he should be apprized that his knowledge will be defective without 
an examination of each particular species : and that saying an animal is of this 
or that particular kind is but a very trifling part of its history. 

Aniinals of the hare kind, like all others that feed entirely upon vegetables, 
arc inoffensive and timorous. As nature furnishes them with a most abundant 
supply, they have not that rapacity after food,ijeminkable in such as are often 
stinted in their provision. 'ITiey are extrem^y active and amazingly swift, to 
which they chiefly owe their protection; for being tho prey of every voracious 
animal, they are incessantly pursued. The hare, the rabbit, and the squiriel, 
are placed by Pyenus, in his Treatise of Ruminating Animals, among the nuui- 
ber of those that chew the cud ; but how far this may be true, 1 will not prelcnu 
to determine. Certain it is that their lips continually move whether sleeping or 
waking. Nevertheless, they chew their meat very much before they swallow it, 
and for that reason I slioulci suppose that it does not want a second mastication. 
All these animals use their fore-paws like hands; they are remarkably salacious, 
and are furnished by nature with more ample powers than most others for the 
business of propagation. They are so very prolific, that wen- they not thinned 
by the constant depredations made upon them by most other animals, they 
would quickly overrun the earth.f 

* Animals ok thk Hake kind. —Tho t The Genus Lepus. — Tliis genus iii- 
unimals of this family have two front teeth in cliules many species, which are widely spread 
each jaw ; those in the upper Jaw are dou- over the earth's surface, in tho new world, as 
bled, having two smaller ones standing be- well ais the old. All the species are alike 
hind the others; they feed entirely on vege- under the continued influence of fear, and as 
tables, are very small, and run by a kind of tlieir eyes me presumed not to be perfect 
leaping; they have five toes on the fore-iect, diiiiiig daylight, and their lateral diiectioii 
and lour on the hinder, prevents the animal seeing directly forwaid. 
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THE HARE.—Of all these the hare is the largest, the most persecuted, and 
the most timorous; all its 
muscles are formed for swift¬ 
ness ; and all its senses seem 
only given to direct its flight. 

It has very large, prominent 
eyes placed bat^wards in its 
head, so that it can almost see 
behind it as it runs. These arc 
never wholly closed; but as 
the animal is continually upon 
the watch, it sleeps with them 
open. The ears are still more 
remarkable for their size; they 
are movable, and capable of 
being directed to every quar¬ 
ter; so that the smallest sounds 
are readily received, and the animal’s motions directed accordingly. The 
muscles ot the body are very strong, and without fat, so that it may l>e said to 
carry no superfluous burthen of flesh about it; the hinder feet are longer than 
the fore, which still adds to the rapidity of its motions ; and almost all animals 
that are remarkable for their speed, except the horse, are formed in the same 
manner. 

An animal so well formed for a life of escape, might be supposed to enjoy a 
state of tolerable security ; but as every rapacious creature is its enemy, it but 
very seldom lives out its natural term. Dogs of all kinds pursue it by instinct, 
and follow the hare more eagerly than any other animal. The cat and the 
weasel kinds are continually lying in ambush, and practising all their little arts 
to seize it; birds of prey are still more dangerous enemies, as against them no 
swiftness can avail, nor retreat secure ; but man, an enemy far more powerful 
than all, prefers its flesh to that of other animals, and destroys greater numbers 
than all the rest. Thus pursued and persecuted on every side, the race would 
long since have been totally extirpated, did it not find a resource in its amazing 
fertility. 

The hare multiplies exceedingly; it is in a state of engendering at a few 
months old; the females go with young but thirty days, and generally bring 
forth three or four at a time.(g‘) As soon as they have produced their young 
they are again ready for conception, and thus do not lose any time in conti¬ 
nuing the breed. But they are in another respect fitted in an extraordinary 
manner for multiplying their kind ; for the femsile, from the conformation of her 
womb, is often seen to bring forth, and yet to continue pregnant at the same 
time; or in other words, to Imve young ones of difl’erent ages in her womb toge¬ 
ther. Other animals nev<-,r receive the male when pregnant, but bring forth 
their young at once. But it is frequently different with the hare ; the female 
often, though already impregnated, admitting the male, and thus receiving a 



they rather rely on their hearing, the organ 
of which is very perfect, to warn them of ap¬ 
proaching danger. Perfectly defenceless, in¬ 
deed, and exposed to countless enemies, they 
have no chance of safety but in the exjiedi- 
tion of their flight, and unless forewarned by 
the acuteness of one or more of their senses, 
»f the approach of an enemy, they would in¬ 
variably fall the victim of surprise. Their 
Creator, while he lias left them a prey to so 
many othei animals, has provided them with 
one mode of self-defence in a rapid locomo¬ 
tion, rendered more efficacious by a quick 

(g) Buff bn, 


susceptibility Of danger. Lively timidity must 
he attended with pain, however; and if there 
be any disparity in the distribution of goinl 
and evil to inferior creation, all excejit sjK.rts- 
men, must pity cieatures which exist con- 
stantly, under the excitement of acute fear. 

The heart is said to be larger relatively 
to their paits in these than in must other 
animals ; and it has been noticed, that Pliny 
observed generally, that all animals of a fear¬ 
ful disposition have the heart of considerable 
size.— Ghivvith, in Cuvier’s Animal King¬ 
dom. 

vol. xiii. ]!■ 12. , 
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second impregnation. The reason of this cxlranrdinary eirciimsiance is, that 
the womb m these animals is divided in such a maimerthat it may be considered 
as a double organ, one side of which may be filled while the other remains 
empty. Thus these animals may be seen to couple at every period of their 
pregnancy, and even while they are bringing forth the young laying tlie foun¬ 
dation of another brood. 

The young of these animals are brought forthwith their eyes open, and the 
dam suckles them for twenty days, after which they leave her, ana seek out for 
themselves.(g") From this we observe, that the education these animals recei\«; 
is but trifling, and the family connexion but of short duration. In the rapatious 
kinds the dam leads her young forth for months together; teaches them the arts 
of rapine ; and, although she wants milk to supply them, yet keeps them under 
her care until they are able to iumt for themselves. But a long connexion of 
this kind would be very unnecessary as well as dangerous to the timid animals we 
are describing; their food is easily procured ; and their associations, instead of 
protection, would only expose them to their pursuers. Tliey seldom, however, 
separate far from eacri other, or from the place where they were produced ; but 
make each a form at some distance, having a predilection rather for the place 
than each other’s society. They feed during the night rather than by day, 
choosing the more tender blades of grass, and quenching fheir thirst with the 
dew. They live also upon roots, leaves, fruits and corn, and prefer such plants 
as are furnished with a milky juice. They also strip the bark of trees during 
the winter, there being scarce any that they will not feed on, except the lime or 
the alder. They are particularly fond of birch, pinks, and parsley. When tliey 
are kept tame, they are fed with the lettuce and other garden herbs: but the 
flesh of such as are thus brought up is always indifferent. 

They sleep or repose in their forms by day, and may be said to live only by 
niglit.(^'') It is then that they go forth to feed and couple. They do not pair, 
however, but in the rutting season, which begins in February ; the male pur¬ 
sues and discovers the female by the sagacity of its nose. They are then .seen, 
by moonlight, playing, skipping, and pursuing each other; but the least motion, 
tlie .slightest breeze, the falling of a leaf is siifbcieut to disturb their revels; they 
instantly fly ofT, and each takes a separate way. 

As their limbs are made for running, they easily outstrip all other animals in 
the beginning ; and could they preserve their speed it would be iinpi>s.sih*e to 
overtake them ; but as they exhaust tlieir strength at their first efiorts, and dou¬ 
ble back to the place they were started from, they are more easily taken than 
the fox, which is a much slower animal than they. As their hind legs are longer 
than the fore, they always choose to turn up hill, by which the speed of their 
pursuers is diminished while theirs remains the same. Their motions arc also 
without any noise, as they have the sole of the foot furnished with hair: and 
they seem the, only animals tliat have hair on the inside of their mouths. 

’I’liey seldom live above seven or eight years at the utrrio.st; (hey come to 
their full perfection in a year ; and thus multiplied by seven, as in otlier animals, 
gives the extent of theii lives,(^'‘) They are not so wild as their disposuions 
and their habits seem to indicate ; but are of a complying nalnre, and easily sus¬ 
ceptible cf a kind of education. They are easily tamed. They even become fond 
and caressing, but they are incapable of attachment to any particular person, 
and never can be depended upon ; for, though taken never so young, they 
regain their native freedom at the first opportunity.’^ 

* Domestication of Hakes. —Although familiar, at least to all it knew, but of stran- 
the hare is solitary and silent, it is not alto- gers it was still fearliil In winter it sat beioru 
gether 80 wild as its habits seem to indicate, the liie between two large Angora cats, and a 
Their disposition is gentle, and if taken sporting <log, with whom it lived on the best 
young, they are capable of training and edu- ot terms ; .it table it was generally close to 
cation. M. Desmaiest had one a considera- its master, looking for food, and if thwarted 
blfe time in his house; it lost all its natural in its expectations, would beat with its foiv- 
wildiiess, and its habits had become quite paws in rapid succession on the hand or aim 
ig) Diiffbn, vo!. siii-p- 12. (g) Ibid. Ibid. 
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But their natural instincts for their preservation are much more extraordinary 
than those artificial tricks that are taught them. They make lhem.selves a form 
particularly in those places where the colour of the grass most resembles that 
of their skin ; it is open to the south in winter, and to the north in summer. The 
hare, when it hears the hounds at a distance, flies for some time through a na¬ 
tural impulse, without managing its strength, or consulting any other means but 
speed for its safety. Having attained some hill or rising ground, and left the 
(togs so far behind^, that it no longer hears their cries, it stops, rears on its hinder 
legs, and at length looks back to see if it has not lost its pursuers. But these, 
having once fallen upon the scent, pursue slowly, and with united skill; and 
the poor animal soon again hears the fatal tidings of their approach. Some¬ 
times, when sore hunted, it will start a fresh hare, and squat in the same form; 
sometimes it will creep under the door of a sheep-cot, and hide among the 
sheep ; sometimes it will run among them, and no vigilance can drive it from 
the flock; some will enter holes like the rabbit, which the hunters call going to 
vault s some will go up one side of the hedge, and come down the other; and 
it has been known, that a hare sorely hunted has got upon the top of a cut 
quick-set hedge, and run a good way thereon, by which it has effectually evaded 
the hounds, it is no unusual thing also for them to betake themselves to furze 
bushes, and to leap from one to another, by which the dogs are frequently 
misled. However, the first doubling a hare makes, is generally a key to all its 
future attempts of that kind, the latter being exactly like the former. Ttie 
young hares tread heavier, and leave a stronger scent, than the old, because 
their limbs are weaker; and the more this forlorn creature tires, the heavier it 
treads, and the stronger is the scent it leaves. A buck, or male hare, is known 
by its choosing to run upon hard highways, feeding farther from the wood-sides, 
and making its doublings of a greater compass than the female. The male 
having made a turn or two about its form, frequently leads the hounds five or 
six miles on a stretch ; but the female keeps close by some covert side, turns, 
crosses, and winds among the bushes like a rabbit, and seldom runs directly 
forward. In general, however, both male and female regulate their conduct 
according to the weather. In a moist day they hold by the high-ways more than 
at any other time, because the scent is then strongest upon the grass. If they 
come to the side of a grove or spring, they forbear to enter, but squat down by 
the side thereof, until the hounds have overshot them ; and then, turning along 
their former paffi, make to their old form, from which they vainly hope for pro¬ 
tection.^ 

of the person so treating it. It acquired an report; and when it is considered that this 
excessive degree of fat; a common couse- was an affair of recurrence jierhaps almost 
quence in common with these and many every halt-hour, it can hanlly bo supposed 
other animals in a domesticated state. that the animal was taken by sur^irise, as to 

As a further proof of the subserviency to the consequences of pulling the triggei. 
the powers of man of a most predominant There are few animals so completely stujnd 
mural quality in this animal, its timidity, we as not to learn by reiterated practice the 
may refer to an exhibition which lias been immediate consequences which invariably 
common about the streets of London, cer- follow fiom any particular act, nor did the 
taiiily in one individual, and probably in animal in question, exhibit the least alarm or 
several, of a hare which moved feuilessly shock on making the report, which would, in 
about upon a table in the midst of the sur- all probability, at least without similar tram- 
rounding multitude, the tones of a liand organ, ing, have the effect of turning a lion.— 
and the mixed noise and confusion of a public Gkivkith. 

street. The hare was taught, further to beat The intelligent reader will recur to the 
a tambourine, which it did with great rapi- interesting pajier by the pout Ckiwper, on the 
dity, and in the manner of that described by habits of his little family of leverets.—£u. 

M. Desmarest, when soliciting a boon from * Cunnino ov the Hare. — An old hare, 
its master; and as a still further proof how when hunted by a common hound, seems to 
completely its fears were neutralized, it was regulate her flight according to the speed of 
accustomed to pull the trigger and discharge the pursuer. She seems to know from expe- 
a, pistol, rather laige in dimensions and ca- rieiice, that very rapid flight would be less 
libre, and couuneiisurale cousequcutly in ceitaiii of carrying her out of the reach of 
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The soil and climate have their influence upon this animal, as \vell as on most 
others. In the countries bordering on the north pole, they become white in 
winter, and are often seen in great troops of four or five hundred riinning along 
tile banks of the river Irtish, or the Jenisca, and as wrhite as tlie snow they tread 
on. 'I’hey are caught in toils for the sake of their skins, which on the spot are 
sold for less than seven shillings a hundred. Their fur is well known to form a 
c.onsiderable article in the hat manufacture; and we accordingly import vast 
quantities of it from those countries where the hare abounds in such plenty 
'I’liey are found also entirely black, but these in much less quantity than the 
former and even some have been seen with horns, though these but 
rarely. (^) 

The hares of the hot countries, particularly in Italy, Spain and Barbary, arc 
smaller than ours: those bred in the Milanese country are said to be the best 
in Europe, (g') There is scarce a country where this animal is not to be found, 
from the torrid zone to the neighbourhood of the polar circle. The natives of 
Guinea knock them on the head as they come down to the sides of the rivers 
to drink. They also surround the place where they are seen in numbers, and 
clattering a short stick, which every man carries, against that which the person 
next liirn carries, they diminish their circle gradually, till the hares are cooped up 
in tlie midst. They then all together throw their sticks in among them, and with 
such deadly force, that they seldom fail of killing great numbers at a time. (,g) 

'ITIE RABBIT. —The hare and the rabbit, though so very nearly resembling 


each other in form and 
disposition, are yet dis¬ 
tinct kinds, as they refuse 
to mix with each other. 
Biiiron bred up several 
of both kinds in the same 
place; but from being at 
first indiflerent, they soon 
became enemies; and 
their comliats were ge¬ 
nerally continued until 
one of them was disabled 



(RabWl.) 


ihinger than a more deliberate one, whereby 
the ciiase is protracted to a greater length of 
time, and she can continue the exertion of 
her strength longer than if she exerted her 
iull'speed at first. She seems to have ob¬ 
served, that in grounds where there ate many 
oung shrubs, the contact of her body leaves 
lehind her a stronger scent, and one which 
makes the dogs pursue her with much greater 
ardour and perseverance than in level plains, 
over which the wind skims lightly. She, 
therefore, avoids all thickets, and keeps os 
much as possible upon beaten roads; but 
when she is pursued by greyhounds, she runs 
from them os fast as she is able, and seeks 
fur shelter in woods and thickets. 

Knowing that harriers, even though they 
do not see her, can follow her track, she often 
practises an admirable stralagem to deceive 
them. When she has ran on a considerable 
way in a straight line, she returns a small 
distance upon tyie road she has come, in order 
to render the scent very strong upon the sjiace 
of the ground: she then makes several lung 
leajis in a side direction, and thereby renders 
(g) Klein Disjp, Quadnip. p. 5‘2. 

{g) Dictioiinaue Kaisoii6e, Lievro. 


it difficult for the hounds to recover the scout. 
By this means the hounds are often put at 
fault, and the hare enabled to get consider¬ 
ably a-head of them. 

* Lepus VaruABmis ok Varyinq Hark. 
—This species of hare occurs in the Alpine 
districts of Scotland, seldom descends to the 
low countries, and never intermixes with the 
common hare. In the north of Europe, there 
is a species said to be the same with our 
varying hare, but it differs from it in being 
larger, living in plains, and migrating m 
troops. The varying hare becomes white in 
winter. This remarkable change takes place 
in the following manner:—About the middle 
of September, the grey feet begin to be white, 
and before the month ends, all the four feet 
are white, and the ears and muzzle are of a 
brighter colour. The white colour gradually 
ascends the logs and thighs, and we observe 
under the grey 'lair whitish spots, which con¬ 
tinue to increase until the end of October, 
but still the back continues of a grey colour, 
while the eye-brows and ears ore nearly white. 
Fiom this period the change of colour ad- 
(g) Johnston de Qiieul. lib. ii. cap. 2. 

{g) Hist. Gen. dc» Voyages, tom. iv. p 171- 
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or destroyed.’^ However, though these experiments were not attended with 
success, 1 am assured (hat nothing is more frequent than an animal bred 
between these two, which like all other mules, is marked with sterility. Nay, 
it has been actually known that the rabbit couples with animals of a much more 
distant nature ; and there is at present in the Museum at Brussels, a creature 
covered with feathers and hair, and said to be bred between a rabbit and 
a hen. 

Tlie fecundity of the rabbit is still greater than that of the hare ; and if we 
should calculate the prodcice from a single pair, in one year, the number would 
be amazing. They breed seven times in a year, and bring eight young ones 
each time. On a supposition, therefore, that this happens regularly, at the end 
of four years, a couple of rabbits shall see a progeny of almost a million and a 
half. From hence we might justly apprehend being overstocked by their in¬ 
crease; but, happily for mankind, their enemies are numerous, and their nature 
inoffensive; so that their destruction bears a near proportion to their .fertility. 

But although their numbers be diminished by every beast and bird of prey, 
and still more by man him.self, yet there is no danger of their extirpation. The 
hare is a poor, defenceless animal, that has nothing but its swiftness to depend 

vances rapidly, and by the middle of Novem- portions is extremely assimilated to the hare, 
her, the whole flir, with the exception of the The habits and instincts of the two form, 
tips of the ears, which remain black, is of a perhaps, their greatest differences. Although 
fine shining white. The back becomes white provided with similar organs, clothed in the 
within eight days. During the whole of this same dress, and inhabiting the same coun- 
lemarkable change m the fnr, no hnir falls tries, they seem to have a natural aversion for 
from the animal; hence, it appears that the each other; a hatred observesM. F. Cuvier, 
hair actually changes its colour, and that which nothing can soften. Love, which 
there is no renewal of it. The (ur retains its unites the dug and the wolf, the goat and the 
white colour until the month of March, or sheep, the horse and the zohra, cannot conci- 
even later, depending on the tcmpeuitiiie of hate the rabbit and the hare. However vio- 
the atmosphere, and by the middle of May lent their sexual desires each for its own spe- 
it has again a grey colour. But the spring cies, and however nearly the two may bu 
change is different from the winter, as the allied, they will under no circumstances ap> 
hair is completely shed.—EuiNBUitoH Pan., pioach each other; or, if by chance they meet, 
Journal. a combat generally follows, which not unfre- 

qiieiitly tei minutes fatally' to one; hence hares 

* The Rabbit and the Habe. — The me not found where rabbits are plentiful.— 
rabbit in all its physicalities and relative pio- (rniKKnii. 

Tapeti on Brazilian Hare. —This is the sm.ille^t of tlie known species. Johnson and 
jessner first referee! the animal to the 
Guinea pig; and subsequent zoolo¬ 
gists have treated it as a vimety of 
file common American species: but 
I>'Azara has moie recently described 
and established it. 

The general fonn of the body is that 
of the hare or rabbit. From the tip of 
the nose to the insertion of the tail, it 
raeaslires about eighteen inches, and 
the tail itself with the hair upon it, 
which makes it round, does not exceed 
ten lines. The fur is varied, brown, 
black, and yellowish above, with the 
upper part of the head re<l brown, 
without any sprinkling of yellow; the 
cheeks are greyish; a lightish line pas.ses 

round the eyes ; the lower edge of the /.e , „ 

nose, the lips, and the under part of (Tafieti Haro.) 

the head ; the chest, and belly and insides of the legs, are white. 

The Tapetl does not burrow in the earth, trees; or in the high grass. The flesh tastes 
but lives in woods and sits on the surface like that of the r^bit. The female is said 
like the common hare; when hunted, he en- to bring forth hat one litter of three or four 
deiivours to hide himself under the trunks of in the year.—Ko. 
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on for safety ; its niinahers are, therefore, every dav decreasing; and in coun¬ 
tries that are well peopled, the species are so much kept under, that laws arc 
made for their preservation. IStill, however, it is most likely that they will be 
at last totally destroyed; and, like the wolf or the elk in some countries be 
only kept in remembrance. But it is otherwise with the rabbit, its fecundity 
being greater, and its means of safety more certain. The liare seems to iiave, 
more various arts and instincts to escape its pursuers, by doubling, squatting, 
and winding ; the rabbit has but one art of defence alone, but in that one finds 
safety ; by making itself a hole, where it continues a great part of the day, and 
breeds up its young; there it continues secure from the for. the hound, tiie kite, 
and every other enemy. 

Nevertheless, tbough this retreat be safe and convenient, the rabbit does not 
seem to be naturally fond of keeping there. It loves the sunny field and the 
open pasture; it seems to be a chilly animal, and dislikes the coldness of its 
under-ground habitation. It is, therefore, continually out, when it does not fear 
disturbance ; and the female often brings forth her 3 oun^, at a distance from the 
warren, in a hole, not above a loot deep at the mo.st. ^Hicre she suckles them 
for about a month; covering them over with moss and grass, whenever she goes 
to pasture, and scratching them up at her return. It has been said, indeed, tlial 
this shidlow luile witliout the warren, i.s made lest the male should attack and 
destroy her young; but 1 have seen the male himself attend the young there, 
lead them out to feed, and conduct them back upon the rt'turn of the dam. 'riiis 
externa! retreat seems a kind of country-house, at a distance from the general 
habitatioii; it is u.sually made near some spot ot excellent pasture, or in the midst 
ftfa field of sprouting corn. To this both male and female often retire from the 
warren ; lead their young by night to the food which lies so convenient, and, if 
not disturbed, continue tnere till they are perfectly grown up. There they find 
a greater variety of pasture than near the warren, whn h is generally eaten bare ; 
and enjoy a warmer sun, by covering themselves up in a shallower hole. When¬ 
ever they are disturbed, they then forsake their retreat of pleasure, for one of 
.safety ; they fly to the warren with their utmost speed; and, if the way be short, 
there is scarce any dog, how swift soever, tiiat can overtake them.* 

Hut it dtM‘.s not always hapficn that these animals are pos.ses.sed of orieof tlieso 
external apartments; they most usually bring forth their young in the warren, 
but always in a hole, .separate I’rorn the male. On these occasions, the female, 
digs herself a hole,(^’’) difl'erent from the ordinary one, by being more intricati ; 
ut the bottom of which she makes a more ample apartment. This done, she 
pulls off from her belly a good quamity of her hair, with which she makes a kind 
of bed for her young. During the two first days she never leaves them; and 
does not stir out but to procure nourishment, which she takes with the utnio.st 
dispaft h; in this manner suckling her young, for near six weeks, until Ihev are 
strong, and able to go abroad themselves. During all this time, the male .seldom 
visits their sejiarate apartment; but when they are grown up, so a.s to come to 
the mouth of the bole, he then seems to acknowledge them a.s his oflspring. 


* Economy of i-rk Rabbit.-tHio rabbit is 
said to be originalJy from Si>uin, but it has 
been fur ages rommoo iu the- rest of Europe, 
and is HOW transported into Africa and Amo- 
lica. 

We are assured on the authority of tho-se 
who have paid great attention to the subjert, 
that rabbits live iu a social state, and take an 
interest in each other, and even have some¬ 
thing like respect for the right of prejierty. 
lut heir republic, as in that of Lucedsenioii, 
old ago, jiarontal aflectioii, and heivdita^ 
rights are respected ; the same bmrow is said 
to pass ftwn,father to son, and liucaliv troin 

■ UO 1 


generation to generation ; it i.s never, aban¬ 
doned by the same family without necessity, 
but is enlarged as the number of the family 
increases by the luldition of moie gallenes or 
ai«utineut8. T-nis succession of patrimony, 
this right of pioi>erty among these animals, 
has been long observed, uoi have the tnudera, 
investigations in zoology dispioved its exist- 
eiico. La Fontaine thus takes notice of it:— 

.loan LnnJn ull^Kus la ccmtuniect I'usat;*, 
tio Mdiit Iciir tins, dit-il, qui m'lmt de ce logis, 
Kfiiilu iiiaiito ot lu'igimw, ft qui do pore enfils, 
I.’iutdf I'icnu s'I'imon, puis a mot, Jtsui, iiaiu «.v 
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takes them between his paws, smooths their skin, and licks their eyes ; all of 
them, one after the other, have an equal share in his caresses."'^ 

Rabbits of the domestic breed, like all other animals that are under the pro¬ 
tection of man, are of various colours ; white, brown, black, and mouse-colour, 
the black are the most scarce; the brov\n, while, and mouse-colour, are in 
greater plenty. Most of the wild rabbits are of a brow n, and it is the coloitr 
which prevails among the species; for, in every nest of rabbits, whetlier the 
parents be black or white, there are some brown ones found of the number. 

The rabbit, C-?") though less than the hare, generall) lives longer. As these 
animals pass the greater part of their lives in their burrow, where they continue 
at ease and unmolested, they have nothing to prevent the regularity of thfir 
liealfh, or the due course of their nourishment. They aie, therefore, generally 
found fatter than the bare; but their flesh is, notwilhslaiiding, much less deli¬ 
cate. 'Ikat of the old ones, in particular, is hard, tough and dry ; but it is said, 
that, in warmer countries, they are better tasted. 

The tame rabliits are larger than the wild ones, from their taking more non- 
rishinent, and using less rxerci.se; hut their flesh is not so good, being more 
lusipid and softer. I’he hair or lur is a \ery useful couuuoditi, and is employed 
in p]ngland for several purposes, as well v^lien the skin is dressed with it on, as 
when it is pulled off. 'I'he skins, especially the white, are used for hning 
eloaths, and are considered as a cheap imitation of ermine. The skin of the 
male is usually prefered, as being the most lasting, but it is coarser ; that on the 
belly in either sex, is the best and finest. But the chief use made of rabbits' fur, 
is in the mannfaclure of hats ; it is always rnixfd, in certain proportions, witli the 
fur of the hea>cr; and it is said to give the lalier more strength and consistence. 

The Syrian rabbit, like all other animals bred in that country, is remarkable 
for the length of it.shair; it falls along the sides in wavy wreaths, and is, in 
some places, curled at the end, like wool; it is shed once a} ear in large masses ; 
and It often happens that the ralibil, dragging a part of its robe on the ground, 
appears as if it had got another leg, or a longer tail, d'here are no rabbits 
iiatnialiy in America: however, those that have been carried from Pairope, are 
found to multiply in the Wesl-ludia islands in great ahiimiauce. In other 
parts of that continent, they have animals that in some measure resemble the 
ralibits of Europe; and vrhicli most European travellers have often called hares 
or rabbits, as they liappened to be large or small, "llieir giving them even the 
name will be a sufBcieiit excuse for my placing them among animals of the hare 
kind; although they may difl’er in man> of the most es.seiitial particulars. But 
before we go to the new conlineiit, we will first examine such as bear even a dis¬ 
tant resemblance to the liare kind at home. 

THE SQUIH.REL.'I'—There are few readers that are not as well accpiainted 
with the figure of a Squirrel a.s that of (he rabbit; but sup[)osing it unknow n to 

* Habits or the Rahdit — a cliiintioii for digging, and juobably other in- 

waireii is established, so r.qjiil IS the meu-ase, stiiicts. The females, nevertheless, in this 
that its contimiaiiee is only limited by a want state seem still moie prolific than when wild; 
of food. Rabbits, when confined, lose some they will sometimes jirtwliiee twenty-six young 
of their natural qualities, and acrjiiire some in sixty days It is said, however, that alter 
others, nor aie they so esteemed tor the table, a paiiicular nice of ralibits has attained its 
It apiwars also, that races of these animals, maximumofdevelupeineut in confinement, its 
which b.ave lieen long domesticated, lose prolific powers altogether fail.—Gatvi'rTH. 
altogether the instinct tor hmrowing, iioi do 

the sexes pair monogamiously as they are f SiiuimiEi, Family. —This elegant 
presumed to do in their natural state; the tribe of quadrupeds have two front teeth 
males in jiarticidar, in a domestic state, not each jaw; those in the upper jaw being 
nnfiequeutly destroy their offspring, though wedge-shaped, those in the lower ]Kiiuted; 
they do nut «at them; whence it seems pro- on each side in the upper jaw there ate five 
that doint'sticatioii lias the effect of grinders, and four in the lower; they have 
^ tn^icaiing fium tbeir nature the instinct of perfect collar liones. and in most spocies the 
jkotectiou of the young, as well as the in- tail is shed on each side. 

if,') Moutier as quoted by Buffbn. 
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any, we might give them some idea of its form, by comparing it to a rabbit; 
with shorter earn, and a 
longer tail. The tail, in¬ 
deed, is alone sufficient to 
distingaish it from ail 
others, as it is extremely 
long, beautiful and bushy, 
spreading like a fan, and 
which, when thrown up 
behiml, covers the whole / 

body. This serves the little 
animal for a double pur- 
pose; when erected, it % 

serves, like an umbrella, as 
a secure protection from ^ 

the injuries of the heat and 
cold ; and when extended, 
it is very instrumental in 
promoting those vast leaps 
that the squirrel takes from ts.jdun'i ) 

tree to tree: nay, some 

assert.that it answers still a third pm|)(|se, and when the squirrel takes water, 
which it sometimes docs upon a piece of imrk. (hat its tail serves it instead of a 
sail, (g) 

There are few wild animals in which (here arc so many varieties as in the 
squirrel. The common jtomVn / is of the size of a smail rabbit, and is rather of 
a more reddish brown. The belly and breast are white; and the ears beautifully 
ornamented with long tufts of hair, of a deeper colour than (hat on the body. 
The eyes are large, black and Iiu‘ly ; the legs areslioit and museniar, like those 
of the rabbit; but the toes longer, and the claws .sharper, so as to fit it for 
cUrnhing. When it cat.'j, or dresses itself, it sits erect, like (lie hare or rabbit, 
making use of its fore legs us hands; ami chiefly resides in trees, 'rhei'ety 
f'ir^nnian squirrel, which Hnifon calls the Pctu (fris, is larger than a rabbit, 
and of a greyish colour. Its hody and limbs are thicker than (liosc oftlie com 
inon squirrel; and its ears are shorter, ami witliont infis at the point. The 
upper part of the body, and exh-rnal part of tlie hg.s, are of a fine, whitish grey, 
with a beautiful rod slrcik on each side Imgtliways. 'Hie tail is covered wiib 
very long, grey hair, variegated with black ajuJ w ln(e’^(oward> tlie extremity. This 
variety seems to be cunimon to both contmeuLs; ami m Sweden is seen to 
change colour in wlna'r. The llarbartf ntjutncl, of which Knflon makes three 
varieties, is of a mixed colour between red ami black. Along the sides theie 
are white and brown lines, winch _ 

render this animal, very beautiful; 
but what still adds lo its elegance is, 
that the belly is of sky blue, surround- 
ed with white. Some of these hold ^ 
up tlie toil erect; and others throw it 
fiirward over their body, d'he Silx- 
riun white squirrel is of the size of a . 

conmuin squirrel. The Curolinu blacky ^ ^ 

ibriner, and sometimes tint with white 
at all the extremities. The ISrasf’Uan 
st/uirrel, which Mr. Builon calls the 
Coqnallin, is a beautiful' animal of 
this kind, and very remarkable for ' . 

the variety of its colours. Its belly is of a bright yellow its liead and body 




,(3rcy a(}u>w«l-) 


O') Klciu. Liiiiiaus. 
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varJegateci with white, black, brown and orange colour. It wants the tiiflii at 
he extremity of its ears ; and does not climb trees, as most of thti Mnd are seen 
to do. To this list may be added the liitle gruwd rel 'of (MtoUnHy of a 
reddish colonr, and bldckish stripes on each side ; and, like th^ lornsBer, not 
delighting in trees. Lastly, the squi} 11 1 of eto Spain, which is of a. iroii- 
grey colour, with seven longitudinal whitish streaks along the sides of the male, 
amf five along those of the female. As lor the fl> ing squirrels, they are adistimtSt 
kind, and shall be treated of by themsehes.*^ These, winch 1 suppose fcahe 
hut a few of the miniei oiis varieti* s of the squirrel, suffit lentlj serve to sHow hOW 
extensively this animal is dittusedover all parts of (he world. 

The squirrel IS a lieauliful little auiinal, (jg) which is hut half 8avag@4. a^d 
which, from the gentleness and innoctnee of its manners, d< serves oitrfiiwtec- 
tion. It is neither carnivorous nor hnrtlul, it.s usual food is fruits, oiHK, ^d 
acorns; it is cleanly, nimble, wtive, and industrious; its eyes ate sparliJii^, 
and its physiognomy marked with meaning. It generally, like the hare «nd 
rabbit, sits up on its hinder legs, and us^s tlie fore paws as bands; diese have 
five claws or toes, as they are called, and one of them is separated from the rest 
like a thumb. This animal seems to approach tlie nature of birds, from its 
lightness and surprising agility on (he (ops ot trees. It seldom descends to the 
ground, except in case of storms, but jumps Irom one brain h to another; fe^«, 
in spring, on the buds and young shoots; in biimmcr, on the ripening liniiis ; 
and particularly the young cones of the pine tree. In autumn it has an extensive 
variety to feast upon; the acorn, the philbenl, the (hestnut, and the ivuding. 
This season of plenty, however, is not bpent m idle enjoyment; the provident 
little animal gatlicrs at that time its provisions tor the winter, and cautiously 
foresees the season wlien tile forest shall be stripped of its leaves and fruitage. 

Its nest is generally foimed among tlie large brenthes ol a gieat tree, where 
they begin to fork oil’ intt) sm.ill out s \ltt r» ho(\siMg the plai c vv here tlie tiinber 
begins to deiay.and a hollow m,iy the more lasily be lormed, (he squirrel 
begins by making a kind ot levtl between the forks , and then bringing moss, 
twigs, and diy leavt s, 't binds them together with great art, so as to resist the 
most violent storm. I’lus is co'tied up on all sides; and has but a single 



(North AmvrieJia StjuitTt 1) 

• Tub Sq iruec jw Nghtw Amkrica. 
—This littU* asimnal is an inhaWaut of 
the forexts of white sjnruce, whicn cover a 
guat puihoU ui (he stulact* of tfiffi earth in 
th«‘ hir fountries. Th« Umits of its range to 
the southward have not b*‘eu mentioned hy 
Amenciia wntew, hut they say that it is 
common ih the nuiAlle states, it is finipd as 
lot lunth as the Hjimce trees extend, tfi.it is, 
to h^jtween the 68 and 69 paiallel of latitude, 
jfiid ft ii* 0110 of die most numeious udiinals 
• - *** ’■ iMthern distnit It digs its hut- 
guMsrally at tin uwt ol one of the 


buflon. 


largest and tallest licis it can sdect, Utid 
forms four or five entuinccs, around which 
very large quantities ot the scaks^of sjirufe 
fir canes are in proci ss ot time accumukU d. 

II dot‘8 not come iihroad in cold or stormy 
weather, but even iii the lUqith of winter u 
may bo Seen, during a gleam ot sunshine 
si>ortujg among the branches of the tiees. 
On till apjiroaoh of any one, it coneeak itself 
b< hiiid a branch, but soon beti.iys its posi¬ 
tion t)y the loud noise it makes, somewhat 
Ukt the sound of a watchman's rattle, and 
lioin whence it lias obtamtd the expifssivc 
appeUatioii of t’hickanje. When pursued 
and harassed it makes great leaps from tree 
to tiee, t)ut as soon as it ofkerves the way 
clear, it descends to tlie groutul and seeks 
shthtr in its burrow. It dots not appt'iir 
to quit the tree beiienth which it hwm*ws, 
by choice, unless whon it makes an flBtlUttfimj 

III file spring m quest 0t, a matt*. 

wintei It collects the ciMfWl tha^Wid 
carries them to the alH jWow, 

where it nicks ovA ^ tekm tho 

si*ow. Litolha iiqulK^id, |t makes 

luioidsou the ip|iroach uf aovtna weather.-— 
ilicHATtusow’s AUKiKCli# Ihiotduv. 
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opf'niiis at top, which just large enough to admit the little animal; and this 
•ipcnitig is itself defended from the weather hy a kind of canopy, made in tlie 
fasliioa of a cone, so that it throws oflT the rain, though never so heavy. The 
nest thus formed, with a very little opening above, is, nevertheless, very com¬ 
modious and roomy below; soft, well knit together, and every way convenient 
and warm. In this retreat the little animal brings forth its young, shelters itself 
from the scon-hing heat of the sun, which it seems to fear, and from the storms 
and the inclemency of winter, which it is still less capable of supporting. Its 
nrovision of nuts and acorns is seldom in its nest, but in the hollows of the tree, 
laid np carefully together, and never'toiulied but in cases of necessity. Thus 
one single tree serves for a retreat and a store house ; and without leaving it 
during the winter, the squirrel possesses all those enjnvruents that its nature is 
capable of receiving. But it sometimes hapiiens that its little mansion is attacked 
by a deadly and^powerful foe. "I'lie martin goes- often in quest of a retreat for 
its young, which d is incapable of making fur itself; for this reason it fixes upon 
the; nest of a stpinrel. amb with double inju.stiee, ilestroy.s the tenant, and then 
takes po.ssession of the mansion. 

However, tins is a laliimity that but .seldom happens: and, of all other ani¬ 
mals the squirrel leads (he most froliisome, playful life ; lieiug surrounded with 
abundance, and having few enemies to lear. They are in heat early in the 
spring: when, as a modern naturalist s,iys.(g) it is very diverting to seethe 
female feigning an escape from thcpui.suif ol two nr three males, and to observe 
the various proofs which they give of their agilitv, which i.s then exerted in full 
force. Nature seems to have been partirular in her formation of the-se animals 
for propagation ; however, they sehlurn bring forth above four or five young 
at a time; and that but once a year, 'flic time of their gestation seems to be 
about six weeks ; they are pregnant in the beginning of April, and bring forth 
about the middle of May. 

The squirrel is never found in the open fields, nor yet in copsc.s or under¬ 
woods; it always keeps in llie midst of the talle.st tree.s, and, a.s much as possi¬ 
ble, shuns the habitations of men. It is extremely watehful; if the tree in 
which it resides be but touched at the bottom, tlie squirrel instantly takes the 
alarm, quits its nest, at oiue (lies oil *o another tree; and thus travels, with 
great ease, along (he top.s of (he forest, until it finds itself perfectly put of 
danger. In thi.s manner it continues for some hours at a distance from home, 
until the alarm be past away : and then it lelurns, by paths that to all quadru¬ 
peds but itself are uttk riy inippssable. Its usual way of moving is by bounds ; 
these it takes from one tree to another, at forty feet distance ; and if at any 
time it is obliged to descend, it runs up (he side of the next tree with amaviug 
lacih'^y. It has an extremely sharp, piercing note, which most usually expresst.s 
pain -, it has another, more like the pni-ring of a cat, which it employs vvhen 
fileased ; at least it appeared so in that from whence I have taken a part of this 
description. 

Ill Lapland, and the exten.sive forests (o the north, the squirrels are observed 
to change their habitation, and to remove in vast numbers from one country to 
another. In these migrations they aie generally seen by thousands, travelling 
directly forward; wliile neither rocks, forests, nor even the broadest waters can 
stop tlieir pfogivRs What J am going to relate, appears so extraordinary, that 
Were it not attested by numbers of the most credible hi.storians, among whom 
are Klein and Linnams, it might be rejected, w'ith that scorn with which wc 
treat imposture or credulity; however, nothing can be more true than that 
when these animals, in their progress, meet with broad rivers, or extensive 
lakes, which abound in Lapland, they take a very extraordinary method of 
crossing them* Upon approaching the banks, cud perceiving the breadth of 
the water, they return, as if by common consent, mlo the neighbouring forest, 
each in dueat of a piece of bark, which answers all the purposes of boats for 
wafliug them over. When the whole couiimuy are fitted in this manner, they 

( g ) Biitinh Zoology. 
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Ijoldly commit their little fleet to the waves; every squirrel sitting oii its own 
piece of bark, and fanning the air with its tail, to drive the vessel to its desired 
port. In this orderly manner they set forward, and often cross lakes several 
miles broad. But it too often happens that the poor mariners are not aware oi 
the dangets of their navigation ; for although at the edge ot the water it is gene¬ 
rally calm, in the midst it is always more turbulent. There the sligl^st addi¬ 
tional gust of wind oversets the little sailor and his vessel together. The whole 
navy, that but a few minutes before rode proudly and securely along, is now 
overturned, and a shipwreck of two or three thoiisund sail ensues. This, which 
is so unfortunate for the little animal, is generally the most lucky accjdeiit iu the 
world for the Laplander on the short:; who gathers up the dead bodies as they 
are thrown in by the waves, eats the flesh, and sells the skins lor about a- shil¬ 
ling the dozcn.(20 

The squirrel is easily tamed, and it is then a very familiar animal. It loves to 
lie warm, and w ill often creep into a man’s pocket or his bosom. It is usually 
kept in a box, and fed with hazel nuts. Some lind amusement in observing 
with what ease it bites the nut open, and eats the kernel. In short, it is a 
pleasing, pretty, little domestic j and its tricks and habitudes may serve to enter¬ 
tain a mind unequal to stronger operations. 

THE FLYlNtJ SQLlliHliL.'^—'I’his little animal, which is frequently 
brought over to England, is 
less tlian a common squirrtd, 
and bigger than a held mouse. 

Its skin is very soft, and ele¬ 
gantly adorned with a dark 
fur in some places, and light 
grey in others. It has large, 
prominent, black and very 
sparkling eyes, small ears, and 
very sharp teeth, with which 
it gnaws any thing quickly. 

When it does not leap, its 
tail, which is pretty enough, 
lies close to its back; but 
when it takes its spring, tiie 
tail is moved backwards and forwards from si:Ie to side. It is said to partike 
somewhat of the nature of the squirrel, of the rat, and of the dormouse; but 
that in which it is distinguished Ironi all other animals, is its peculiar conforma¬ 
tion for taking those leaps that almost look like flying. It is, indeed, amazing 
to see it at one bound dart above a hundred yards I'rom one tree to another. 
They are assisted in this spring by a very peculiar formation of the skin, that 
extends from the fure-feet to the hinder; so that when the animal stretches its 
lore-legs forward audits hind legs backward, this skin is spread out between 
them, somewhat like that between the legs of a bat. The surface of the body 
being thus increased, the little animal keeps buoyant in the air until tfae force 



(Pljilig Siniirifl.) 


• Fcyinm Sqcirmei.s. — There are eight 
species of flying squirrels, but there is only a 
a trifling difference between them. The 
Kuiopean squirrel differs from the Anierican 
species principally in having its tail lull of 
hair, and rounded at the end, and in the 
colour of its bo<ly, the upper part of which is 
a flue gr?y, and the lower white. Its whole 
length IS about nine inches, of which the tail 
occupies five. The European flying squirrel 
k found in the wooils of Lapland and Nor¬ 
way, where it feeds pnncipally on the tender 
branches of the beech and pine trees. In its 

(g) Oeuvres 


habits of life it difflTs very little from the 
preceding species. It always sleeps during 
the day-time, and seldom appeals abroad iu 
bad weather. It is active thiough the whole 
winter, being frequently caught during that 
season, in the tiaps that uie laid for tire giey 
squirrels. The females, when they lidve 
young ones, never leave their nest iu pursuit 
of food, without i»reviously wrapping them 
carefully iqi in the moss, lliey pay to tliem 
tliB utmost attention, brooding anxiously over 
them, and tenderly sheltering their bodies, by 
their ffying membrane, from the cuU. 

de Eegnard. 
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of its first impulsion is expired, nud then it descends. This skin, when the crea¬ 
ture is at rest, or walkinjj, continues wrinkled up on its sides; hut when its 
limbs are extended, it forms a kind of web between them of above aii inch 
broad on either side, and gives the whole bndj the appearance of a skin float- 
itig in the air. In this planner the fl>ing squirrel changes place, not like a bird, 
by repeated .strokes of its wings, but rather like a paper kite, supported b\ the 
expansion of the surface of Us body; but with this diflerence, however, that, 
lifting naturally heavier than the air, instead of mounting, it descends; and that 
jump, which upon the ground would nut be above forty yards, when from a 
higlier tree to a lower may be above a htiiulred. This little animal is marc 
common in America than in Europe, but not very commonly to be seen in 
either.It does not seem fninl of nuts or almonds, like other squirrels, but is 
< hiefly pleased with the -sjirouts ol the biri h and the cones ol the pine. Some 
naturalists gravely caution us not to let it get among our corn fields, where the^ 
tell us it-will do a great deal of damage, by eiopping the com as soon as it 
begins to car !(ff) 

'I'lfE MARMOT t—Among the hare kind Is the marmot, wliich naturalists 


have placed either 
among the hare kind 
or the rat kind, as 
it suited their re.spec- 
five systems. Jnlint, 
it hears no great le- 
semblancft to either; 
but of the two it aji- 
proaches much near¬ 
er the hare, as well 
in the make of its 
head, as in its size, 
in its bushy tail, and 
particularly in Us 
chewing the cud, 
which alone is sudi- 
cieiU. to determine 
our choice in giving 
It its present situa¬ 



tion. Mow it ever 


Marniut.) 


came to he degraded 

into the rat or the mous^, I cannot conceive, for it in no way resembles them in 
size, being near as big as a hare; or in its di-sposition, since no animal is more 
tractable, nor more ca.sily lamed. 

IKe marmot is, as was said, almost as big as a hare, but it la more corpukpit 
than a cat, and has shorter legs. Its head pretty nearly resembles that ol a 
bare, except that its ears are much shorter. It is clothed ail over with very 
long hair, and a shorter fur below. 'Fhese are of did'erent colours, black and 
grey. The length of the hair givc.s the body tlie afipcarance ol greater corpu¬ 
lence than it really has, and at the same time shorteu.s the ieet so that its belly 
seems touching tlie ground. Its tail is tufted and well funii-shed with hair, and 


• Thb Hoookd SQUiimEL. - Pentmut dc- f Thr Marmot.- The marmots have two 
scvilies a inhabiting the wooilv of wedge-shanwt fVonl teeth in each jaw; five 

Java, which he denomiaates the hooded gruuicrs o,i each miU- in me vqqier-jaw, and 
s([uiiTek It is of a rusty brown colour, paler lour in tht' lower; and they have a perfect 
underneath, with the flying ineinbmne ex- collar bone; the fovv-feet have four claws, 
tending to the ends of aS the limbs, and and a wry small kmd of thumb; the hind- 
reaching round ths sUptdders and throat in feet have five claws. It dues not, as Buifun 
the manner of a cloak, dr a great coat. Its tuil supposes, chew the cud. 
emarkably bushy, and spread on each bide. , , , r, 

(g) He may easuy be made tame ; but he is apt to do a great deal of damage 
fields, because he will crop the coni as soon as it begins to ear. Bhookk s jN ii. 


ill the coiii- 

lllS'J . 
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it is carried in a straicKt direction with its body. It has five claws behind, and 
only four before. These it uses as the squirrel does^ to carry its food to its 
inoutb; and it usually sits upon its hinder parts to feed in the manner of that" 
little animal. 

The marmot is chiefiy a native of the Alps ; and when taken youn^ is tamed 
more easily than any other wild animal^ and almost as perfectly as any of those 
that are domestic.fii^)^ It is readily taught to dance, to wield a cudgel, and to 
obey the voice of its master. Like the cat, it ha.s an antipathy to the dog ; and 
when it becomes familiar to the family, and is sure of being supported by its 
master, it attacks and bites even the largest mastiff. From its siiuat inuscnlar 
make, it has great .strenijth joined to great agility. It has four large cutting 
teeth, like all those of the Imre kind; but it uses them to much mt>re advan¬ 
tage, since in this animal they are very formidable weapons of defence, llow- 

• OnsEBVATiONs.—Having in the winter vant roused it too hastily, and in attemjrting 
of 1830, undertaken some experiments on to seiro it, inflicted on it a mortal wound, 
the hybernation of animals, I exposed four which thus deprived me of the pleasure 1 
young marmots to a temperature of from should have ha<l of studying, in this animal, 
to l^"’ R. below zero. But this cold, which habits which rtisult from an instinct in tho 
was perhaps too intense to deteruiine their marmot, more perfect than its apKiareiit stu- 
numbness, put them into a state of trouble, pidity seems to mdicate. 
which lasted until 1 restored them to a tern- Our conespouiient adds :—This mention of 
peiature of 7“ toB°R. My marmots then fell the mannot reminds me of a singular spot 
asleep, with tho excejition of one, which es- I visited in tlie course of a tour last summer 
cajied secretly from the room where I was anuiugst the Alps, which is a favourite icsoi't 
making my observations. 1 searched for it of tliese animals. During a stay at Cha¬ 
in eveiy adjoining place, but in vain ; when, mouni, I made an excursion, in company 
after the lapse of a iortnight, a servant, on with some fnends, to the “ Jardin,” a spot 
entering a deep cellar beneath my house, situated at several leagues across the Mcr do 
felt such a resistance at the door, in frying to Glace. The name is given to a patch of 
push it open, that she could not succeerl m rocks which rise in the midst of a wide plain 
forcing it back. She instantly came to me, of snow, forming a horse-shoe basin of consi- 
expressing her fear that some ill-disposed rlerahle extent, and inclosed on all sides but 
person had secreb'd himself m tho cellar, at one opciimg, by a circle of the highest 
1 went to the spot with some fnends who Alps. This spot is situated at a height of 
chanced to be with me at the time ; but what about 9,01)0 fet't, and its Chief interest arises 
was our astonishment, on forcing open the. fiom its foiming an insulated jrateh of vet- 
door, at finding that the marmot which I dure in the midst of a region of sterility and 
had imagined to have been lost, had pos- snows,—an oasis of spring in a desert of 
sessed himself of this lislging! The animal winter. While resting them, cm a rich bed 
had found an entrance by a small opening m of turf and flowers, we looked around in vain 
the vault, and wishing to secure lor itself an for any other appearance of life orvegetation. 
impenetrable retieal, we noticed that it had The eye stretched across this jdain of snows 
dug up the earth and scraped the wall, in to the grey, craggy mountains which rose 
order to heap up the mould and plaster around us; or still further, through the 
against the door to about the height oi two opening of tins arnuhitlieatre, across the val- 
feet; and by a still fuither foresight, per- ley of the Mer de Glace, for several leagues, 
ceiving an apeiture below the door of two or to the .smooth dome of snows of Mont Blanc, 
three inches, it had taken the piecaution, The mamiots Inirrow in these rocks in great 
before heaping up the earth and plaster, to iiumhcrs. They come out in wet weather, 
fix against this space a piece of board, which and towards evening, and may frequently bo 
it had detached from a shelf. (Jur marmot herd in their burrows, especially on the ap- 
had then untied a straw rope which euve- proach of rain, making a shrill and peculiar 
loped twenty bottles, with which it formed a whistle, by imitating which, and remaining 
bed trom eight to ten inches thick, in a cor- quiet on the ground, they may hi} attracted 
ner of the cellar; and afierwaids, to protect Irom their holes. The weather was fine and 
itself apparently from the annoyance of the dry when we visited this spot, and we neither 
rats, the industrious animal had broken heard nor saw anyUiing of them; and oiu 
{^several bottles, and Jormed, with the greatest guides predicted mm this circuin.stanco a 
regularity, a half ciicle of tho broken pieces anitinuBuce of good weather.—Z ooi-ooIcal 
of glass, befoic its bed. Unhappily, my ser- Macazinj;. 

ig'j Buffon, from whence the remainder of this description is taken. 
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ever, it is in general a veiy innflensive animal; anfl, except its enmity to dogs, 
seems to live in friendillip with every creature, unless when provoked. If not 

i irevetited, it is apt to gnaw the furniture of a house, and even to make 

loles through woodfen partitions ; from whence, perhaps, it has.liccn compared 
to the rat As its legs are very short, and made somewhat like those of a bear, 
it is often seen sitting up, and even walking on its hind-legs in like maimer; 
blit with the fore-paivs, as was said, it uses to feed itself in the manner of a 
sijuirrei. like all of the hare kind, it runs much swifter up hill than down; 
it climbs trees with great ease, and runs up the clefts of rocks, or the contiguous 
walls of houses, witii great facility. It is ludicrously said that the Savoyards, 
who are tlie only chimney-sweepers of Paris, have learned tliis art from the 
marmot, which is bntd in the same country. 

These animals eat indiscriminately of whatever is presented to them; flesh, 
bread, frmts, herbs, roots, pulse, and insects. But they are particularly fond of 
milk and butter. Although less iuclined to petty theft-s than the cat, yet they 
always try to steal into the dairy, where they lap up the milk like a cat, purring 
all the while like that anirinl, as an expression of their being pleased. As to the 
rest, milk is the only liquor they like. They seldom drink water, and refuse 
wine. When pleased or caressed, they often yelp like puppies; but when irri¬ 
tated or frighted, they have a piercing note that hurts the ear. They are very 
cleanly animals, and like the cat retire upon necessary occasions; but their 
bodies have a disagreeable scent, particularly in the heat of summer. This 
tinctures their flesh, which, being very fat and firm, would be very good, were 
not this flavour always found to predominate. 

We have hitherto been describing affections in this animal which it has in 
common with many others: but we now come to one which particularly distin* 
giiishes it from all others of (his kind, and, indeed, from every other quadruped, 
except the bat and the dormouse. This is its sleeping during the winter. The 
marmot, though a native of the highest moiintiiins, and where the snow is never 
wholly melted, .nevertheless seems to feel the influence of the cold more than 
any other, and in a manner has all its faculties chilled up in winter.''^ This ex- 

* AmuAi. TaMrEHATCRi:.— It is one of of the cfutigrade thennoineter. The increase 
the inosi extraordiuarj^ as well an one of (he v>l cold on the contrary does not appear to 
K'st iiwertahied tacts rn the animal economy, influence the temperatuie of the body in a 
thuugti by no means as yet satisfacturlb ex- siuiiiar waj ; and hence we discover the cause 
plained, that the interior heat of waim- wlvy gieat cold proves less injurious and fatal 
Idooded auiinals varies extioinely little m the to animals than might be reasonably antici* 
coldest aud in the hottest climates. I'o the pated. White of Selbornc, speaking of ^p- 
uninstructed it appears no less erroneous to sics, says; *'The^e sturdy savages seem to 
say tliat the body is equally wunn on a cold jnide themselves ui braving the severity of 
winter's moruing on the most sultry of the winter, and m living in the open air {sttS 
tlie dog-days, as ioamnn tliat the son is sta- dio) ilw, wliole year roimd. Last Septentbex 
tionary contrary to the apparent evidence of was as wet a month as ever was known; and 
the senses; yet the one it nth is as well as- yet during those deluges did a young gipay 
certaioed as the other. For example, t'-ap- girl he in (he midst of one of our hop-gar- 
tain Parw found that when the air was flora dens on the cold ground, with nothing over 
30" to 3i2” at Winter Isle, lat, Cff' 1 T N , the her hut a piece of a blanket extended on a 
interior tomjwmture of the foxes when killed few hazel lorls bent hoop-fashion and stuck 
was from J06| to 98"; and at Ceylon, I>r. in the earth at each end, m aicurastances too 
Davy found that the temperature of the native trying tor a cow in the same condition: 
inhabitants differed only about one or two withm Ihm garden there was a large hop- 
degrees fi^ra the ordinary standard m Eng- kiln, into the chambers of which sha might 
land. very high temperatures, however, have mtired, had she thought shelter an ob- 
tbere i» a 8omelrb«t greater difference, as ject worthy hot attention.” Some halfarjid 
appears fiwm theiDgentousexperimeats mode cats (Febs which frequented a 

by MM. DelarocHe Bind Berger, who exposeil solitary faim-houso on the liordera of a wood, 
themselves to a heat of 22^, or sixteen de- were more attentive to thnir comforts thfcn this 
grees above that boiling water; they as- young gipsy ; since a neighbouiitig kiln for 
ccTtaintHl that at such veiy high temperatures drying com was their fovomito Towrt during 
there is an increase of seven or e-ght degrees winter when the fire was lighteii. 
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Iraordinary snspeiisiott of life and motion fur more than Half the yearj, deserves 
our wonder, and excites our attention to consider the manner of such a tempo- 


The law by which animal temperature is 
thus ntaiutained at nearly the same degree on 
exposure to considerable heat or cold, though 
it 18 not easy to reconcile it to any of the 
received theories, sujiplies the only known 
reason why some of the smaller and seem¬ 
ingly tender animals outlive the rigours of 
our seveiest winters. The magpie (/-'»<■« ca?/- 
data, Ray), though rather a linrdy bird, has 
tieen found having recouise to what is often 
practised by smaller birds--several of them 
huddling together during the night, to keep 
each other warm. A gentleman of intelli¬ 
gence and veracity infonned us that he once 
saw a number of these birds (probably a 
young family with their parents) on a tree, 
in a fir plantation, sitting so closely together 
that they all seemed to be. rolled up into a 
single ball. Little is known of the iousting 
of these birds; but among smaller species 
the habit in quest ion is not unconmion. 
Even during the day, in severe winter wea¬ 
ther, we have observed a similar practice in 
the hoUse-sparrow {J^anser domesticui>,B.A.\ ). 
On a chimuey top, which can be seen tioin 
our study window, we have often remaiked 
the whole of a iieighbouijing colony of sjiar- 
rows contest by the hour the wannest spot on 
the projecting brick ledge, which happened to 
be in the middle. Here the sun shone strong¬ 
est, the kitchen fire below sent hither its 
most powerful influence, and here the fortu- 
nate occupant was best sheltered from the 
frosty wind which swept by its companions 
that had been jostled to the two extremities 
of the TOW. But none remained long ni tpnet, 
for as soon as the cold air pinched them oii 
the exposed side, they removed to the middle, 
scolding and cackling most vocilerously; 
and as those who held the best jibwes refused 
to give them up, the new-comers got upon 
their backs and insinuated themselves be¬ 
tween two of their obstinate companions, 
wedge-fashion, as you thurst a book into a 
crowded shelf. The middle places were thus 
successively contested, till hunger drove the 
whole colony to decamp in search of food. 

We once witnessed, near KUhum, a simi¬ 
lar Contest for plautes among a I’amily of the 
bottle-tit {Pams caudattts, Ray), whose pro¬ 
ceedings we had been watching while they 
flitted from spray to spray of a hawthorn 
hedge in search of the eggs of a coccus {C'oe- 
cus crataigi f Fabk.). The gi'uuud was 
covered with snow, and as evening aji- 
proached, the Uttje creatures, whose restless 
activity had no doubt tended to keep them 
warm, retreated from the ojien hedge to the 
shelter of a thick holly—•« the leading bird,” 
j|8 Mr. Kaapp ^rtectfy describes thwr man- 
of proceeding, “ uttering a shrill cry of 


twit, lu>it,Jwif, and away they all scnttlerl to 
be first, stopping for a second, and then away 
again.” When they had all assembled,how¬ 
ever, on an under bough of the holly, they 
began to crowd together, fidgetting and 
Wedging themselves between one anotJier as 
the spanows had done; but whetliorthey in¬ 
tended to 1 oust theie, or were merely settling 
the order of precedence, before reining into 
some hole in the tree, we did not ahcedain, 
foi ill oui eitgemess to obseive what they weie 
about, we approached so neai as to alatiu them, 
and they flew off to a distant field. 

I'hat this contest for place.s among the. lit¬ 
tle boftle-tits was only pievious to retreating 
into some more snug coiniT toi the night, ap¬ 
pears to us piobable, from the known halms 
of their cougtiners, and also from what we 
daily observe among sparrows. Every evening 
before going into their roosting holes, the 
sjtavrows assemlile on some adjacent free or 
house-top, squabbling and shilling pla'-es lor 
a consnleiabie time, and then dioppiiig nil' 
one by one accoiding as tliey seem to Ji.ive 
agreed upon the etiquette of precedence. 
Haidy as they ccitainly aie, spanuws main- 
f'est great dislike to exjio.sme diiinig tlio 
night; and, accoidingly, they may be ob¬ 
served taking advantage of every vaiiety of 
shelter. They are most commonly seen, in¬ 
deed, creeping under the. eVes of liouses or 
the cornici-s of jiillars; hut they are equally 
fond of a hole in a hay-stack, ofgetiuig under 
the leu-side of a look's nest on a lofty tice, or 
of pojipiiig into a sand hole luiuowed out for 
its nest by the bank swallow {Uyvujido ripa- 
ru/; Kav). They are exceedinj'iy partial, on 
this account, to the shelter of ivy on a wall, 
or of u thick tuft of cknnatis; Inrt vvkeu 
they can find such a shelter, they do not, so 
far as we liavc observed, huddle together side 
by side, each imlividualj^eivly selecting the 
warmest coping of leaves he can discover. 

Il IS not a little remarkable that the thrush 
and blackliiid, though so caielid to provide 
shelter and wamilh for their eggs and young, 
show no wisdom in procuring the sape com¬ 
forts for themselves during winter, os they usu¬ 
ally roost along with redwings and chaffinches 
in the open hedge.s, where they are often fni- 
zen fo death in severe weather, or cuptufed 
by bat fowlers. The starling (Stumus vul¬ 
garis) exhibits more cate for itself^ by roost¬ 
ing in the holes of trees, in Bio tiiwers of 
churches, or under the files of an old house, 
like the sparrows, and fienuently among the 
thick tops of reeds ja toarshes. x'ct will they 
sometimes sufler from frost even there. ()ne 
winter’s day in 18 .^ 2 , after a v«iy keen frost 
in the night, wlien we were searching for 
lichens on.the trees in Copenhagim fields, 
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rary death, and the subsequent revival. But first to describe, before we attempt 
to discuss. 

The marmot, uaually, at tiie end of September, or the beginning of October, 


vrc found a cock starling in a hole frozen to 
death. It was in vety line condition, and 
nioie perfect in jiinmage than we ever saw 
this species; hut it did not appear, upon 
the closest examination, to have received 
any shot or other injury, to cause its death 
be»ideH the ett’ecfs of tlie frost. 

It may be remarked, that like the spar¬ 
rows and other birds which roost in holes, 
the staihng.s hoddle closely together, con¬ 
tending for (il.ices ; a circumstance, indeed, 
recorded by Puny. “ As touching steilings,” 
ways he, “ it is the property of the whole knnl 
of them to fly by troops, an ^ in their fliglit 
to gather round into a ring or ball, whiles 
e\t'ry one of tliern hath a desire to be in the 
niiddest,’' a statement correspoudiug exactly 
witli what we have above nieutioiied of the 
spnuovvs and bottle-tits. It is not a littb’ 
inteii’stirig thus to veiify facts winch were 
olist'ived by the ancients; and Mi. Kuapp 
Jills done .so in the instance of tlic st.irling 
ituw under consideration, “ There is sunie- 
thing.'* he remarks,‘‘singulailj eiuious and 
mysterious lu the conduct of rbe-.e buds pie- 
viou-s to llieir nightly retirement, by 'he \a- 
iiety and iiitiicaey of the evouiiuuis they 
execute at that time. They will fonu tlieiii- 
Kclves, perhaps, into a triangle, then slioot 
into a long pe.ii-shaped iigme. evpatul like ,i 
sheet, wheel into a hail, as Plmy (diieivis. 
each iuilividuat slriving to get into the ti u 
tre, Jxc. witli a promptitude nuire like pam.le 
rnovenieuts th.iii tlie actions of hinls.'’ 

In the instance of the re<l-hreast. the 
hedgc-sjianow {/Iccrntur Miidt/Zunf., Her :i- 
sTuiis). and the wren comma an), 

one can scarcely imagine how any of tJie spe¬ 
cies Miivive the winter, were it only tor the 
difficulty they must have in procuuiig lood. 
Sell'y, indeed, has ohseived wrens to peiish 
in severe winters, particularljr when uecom- 
jianied with great falls of »now. “ Under 
these circninstauces,” he says, “ they retire 
for slielter into holes of walls, and to the 
eaves of corn and hay-stacks; and I ha\e 
fauiuently found the bodies of several toge¬ 
ther in old nests, which they hod enteied 
lor additional warmth and pmticdion iluiing 
Kevtire storms.'* BufTon says a sportsman 
fold him he hiul often found ii\ore than twenty 
<;ol!BCted in the same hole. 

We are infontu'd hy ’an intelligent friend, 
that he once found several wmns in the hole 
of,a wall, rolled up into a sort of hall, for the 
purpose, no doubt, of keeping one anotlier 
warm during the night; and though such a 
eircmUstaatie is only to be observed by laru 
accident, Wc think 4 very likely to he nothing 
11 noiniuo’s unioug such small biids as have 


little power of generating or retaining heat in 
cold weather. This very circumstance, in- 
rleed, was obseived by the older naturalists. 
Syieakuig of wrens, the learned author of the 
PhysieiK Cunusie, says, ‘‘ They crowd into a 
cave dunng winter to increase tlieir heat by 
companionship.’' 

Those who keep wrens in cages usually 
fuinish them with a box, lined and coveied 
with cloth, having a hole lor entrance, where 
they may most wamily dining the night. 
Yet even in keen frost the wien does not 
seem, iii the diiy-tinie, to care much for cold, 
since we have m such cases fieipieuUy heard 
it singing as me.inly as if it had been enjoy, 
ing the sunshine of summer, contrary to tlie 
reniaik of White, that wrens do not sing in 
frosty Weather. 

Dm mg a fall of snow, sheep seem both to 
take advant.ige of n.itpcal shelter, and to 
huddle together in order to economize their 
animal heat; and tbej accordingly, during a 
snow stonu, always flee to the neare.st shelter, 
though tills IS ecil-untoend in their destruc. 
tion, if the snow bill ileep and he long. It, 
thcrefoic, heeomc. one of the most painful 
tasks ol the slvepheid. in such cncuinstances, 
to keep his sheep sfiadily in the veiy brunt 
of the hla.st. So at least we vveie lulcl iiy an 
old shejiherd, whom we encouuteied at mght- 
iidl the end of Di'ccmher, lb<) 8 ,ni a wild, 
ui'.im.tanums pass, neat Douglas, on the hor- 
diis of Kimirkshue, who was actually eii- 
gaged in thus giiaidiiig ins flock in as heavy 
a tall ol snow as we recollect ever witue.ssiug. 
The Kttnck Shepheid, ui a most mteiestiug 
nairative, entiiled ynovv Storms,*' in lua 
.Shephenl’s Calendar, does not allude to this 
piopcnsity in shei'p ; though it may he m- 
il leil that they had acted upon it on y>iie of 
the occasions which he describes, from his 
h.iving found a number buried under the 
snow iiy the side of a high hank, to which, 
no doubt, they had fled fur shelter at the on¬ 
set of the stuim. Though sheep, from their 
mode of life, ought to he hanly, they exhibit 
ail anxiety for procuring shelter well worthy 
of remark. It is meotioiied by l»ovd Kames, 
tliat the ewe, several weeks betoie yeaning, 
selects some shelteied .spot whetv sbo may 
(hop 1 ei lamb with the most comlort and 
security; and Mr. Hogg, in ^0 yolmpe just 
vefet^Hl to, gives an instance in which a ewe 
tiuvelle I over a great distanctt to Uwj spot 
whete she had iHam accustomed th rknp her 
lambs; hut what was still more remarkable, 
a ewe, the ofl's[>img of this ewe, Brough le- 
moveil .0 a distance when a few days old, 
Toturoed to the siime spot lo drop I»er first 
lamb. dl^NwiB. 
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prepares to fit Up its liabitation for the winter, from wbicfa il k never seen to 
issue till about the beginning or the middle of April. This animal's little retreat 
is made with great precaution, and fitted up with art. The apartment is very 
warmly stuccoed round with moss and hay, of both which they make cm Ample 
provision during the summer. As this is a work of great labour, so it k under¬ 
taken in common; some cut the finest grass, others gather it,and others take 
their turns to drag it into their hole. Upon this occasion, as we are told, one of 
tliem lies on its back, permits the hay to be heaiied upon its belly, keeps its 
paws upright to make greater room; and in this manner, lying still upon its 
back, it is dragged by the tail, ha}* and all, to their common retreat. This also 
some give as a reason for the hair being generally worn aw’ay on their backs, 
as k usually the case: however, a better reason for this may be a.ssigned, from 
tbeir continually rooting up holes, imd passing through narrow openings. Bat, 
be this as it will, certain it is that they ail livt? together, and work in common to 
make their habitation as snog and convenient as possible. In it they pass three 
parts of their lives; into it they retire when (he storm is high ; in it they continue 
while it rains; there they remain when apiirehensive of danger, and never stir 
ont except in fine weather, never going far from home even then. W'lieiiever ' 
they venture abroad, one is placed as u sentinel, sitting upon a lofty rock, while 
the rest amuse themselves in playing along the green fields, or are employed in 
cutting grass and making hay for their winter'.s convenience. Tiieir trusty sen¬ 
tinel, when an eneiny, a man, a dog, or a bird of prey approaches, apprisses its 
companions with a whistle, upon which tliey all make home, the sentinel bimsclf 
bringing up the rear.*^ 

But it must not be supposed that ibis bay is designed for provision; on the 
contrary, it is always found in as great plenty in their boles at the end as at (he 
beginning of winter; it is only sought for (he convenience of their lodging, and 
the advantages of their young. As to provision, they seem kindly apprized by 
nature that during the winter they shall not want any, so (bat they make no pre¬ 
parations for food, though so diligently employed in lilting up their abode. As 
soon as they perceive the first approaches of the winter, during which their vital 
motions are to continue in some measure suspended, they labour very diligenliv 
to close up the two entrances of (heir habitation, winch (Iwy effect with such 
solidity^ that it is easier to dig up the earth any where else than vviiere they have 
closed it. At that time they are very fat, and some of llieni are found to weigh 
above twenty pounds; tliey contimie so fur even three months more; but by 
degrees their flesh begins to waste, and they are usually very lean by the end of 
winter- When their retre,at is opened, the whole family is then discovered, each 
rolled into a ball, and covered up under the hay. In this state they seem entirely 
lifele.ss; tliey maj' be taken away, and even killed, without their testifying any 
great pain ; and those who find them in this manner carry them home, in order 
to breed up the young, and eat the old ones. A gradual and genUe warmth 
revives them; but they would-die if too suddenly bioiiglit near the tire, or if 
their juices were too quickly liquefied. 

These animals produce but once a year, and usually bring forth but three w 
four at a time. They grow very fast, and the extent of their lives is not above 
nine or ten years ; so that the species is neither numerous nor very much dif 
fused. They are chiefly found in the Alps, where they seem to prefer the brow 
of the highest mountains to the low-est ranges, and (lie sunny side to that in the 
shade. The inhabitants of the country where they chiefly reside, when they 
observe the hole, generally stay tijl winter before tliey think proper to open it; 
iorifthey begin too soon, the animal wakes, and, as it has u siirpriding facility or 
digging, makes its hole deeper in proportion as they Ibllow. Such as kilt it fqr 
f|||teuBe every art to improve the flesh, which is said to have a wild taste, aiid 


fpIpsuBe every art to improve the flesh, which is said to have a wild taste, aijd 

* Brute Animai.H/wmakeks. —Mannots, as a cart. She lies on her hack, the hay is 
in the gtiictest sense, make hay ; they bite off heaped on her belly, and two others dragtlex 
the,grass, turn it, and dry it in tlie sun. It huine.—AHCANA or Scikncw, 1820. 

IB lepoi t«d that they use an old she inaimot 
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to cause vomitiogs.{^) They, therelWe, Inlce awav the fat, which is in great 
abundance, and salt the remainder, drying it somewhat in the manner of bacon 
Still, however, it is said to be very indifferent eating. ♦ 

THE AGOUTI.—^From the niannot, wim h ditters from the hare so much is 
the length of its fur, we 
go to the agouti, ano¬ 
ther species equally dif- 
lering in the shorlness 
of its halr.f Tliesc bear 
some rude resemblance 
to the hare and the rab¬ 
bit in their form and 
manner of living, but suf¬ 
ficiently ditferiiig to rtj- 
quire a particular d escrip- 
tion. The first of these,' 
and that the largest, as 
was hinted above, is 
called the agouti, d ins 
animal is Ibuiul in great 
abiiiulance in the soutli- 

ern parts of America, ( 

and has by some be<‘n 

* Aheiuc.'.n Makmh.' 

The varieties of this juiau.tl 
in the north contoieut of 
America are excwsUnglj im- 
mennw. Richardson in his 
American Zoology sets fortlr 
upwards of a doren. 'The 
Tawny Ainerican” ( Afvlo~ 

/tichuitlsMui) will suit 
us. This animal inhabits 
the grassy plains that lie be¬ 
tween the north and south 
hrauches of the 8.ihkatehe- 
wan river, living m deepl nr- 
lows, formed in the sandy 
soil. It is very common in 
the neighbourhood ol' Cav'.- 
tou Hoiutc, its biimnvs being 
Scattered at short distances 
over the whole plain. The 
burrows are proportionable to the sise of the 
animal. The earth scraped out forming tliem 
is tliroWH up iu a small mound at the mouth 
of the hole, and on it the Hiiiimil seats itself 
on its hind legs, to overlook the short giass, 
and rtlconuoitre before it veutim-s to make an 
excunbn. There aiv many little, well worn 
patllways, diverging from each burrow, and 
some of these toads ate observed, in the 
spring, to lead directly to neighbouring holes, 
being mbst probably fonned by the males 
going in quest of a mate. The mah\s fight 
wlien thi'y meet on these exmi'sions, ami it 
not unfrequontly happens, that the one which 
IS worsted loses a part of its tail as be endea¬ 
vour* to escape. They place no sentinels, 



(Amcrinin Marmot.) 


and there appears to be no concert between 
the tawny mannots residing in the neiglv 
bourhoorl^ every individual lot>king out for 
himself. 

The abov e cut is a v ariety of the American 
brood.—Ku. 

f Tiik Agouti.— This animal togetlier 
with the paca, apera, guinea pig, ctqnbara, 
and a few other bpecu\s, are now anan^ un¬ 
der tlic general apjwUatioii of cavy. They 
are rlistmguishiHl by having two wwlgc- 
sha]w‘d ilMiit teeth in tuveh jaw, and eight 
gi inders on eiu-ii side in both jaws; they have 
frnm foil to six toes ou the fore-lVet, and 
from three to five ou the hinder; the tail is 


DlLiioun.iue KaisoiiuCe, vol. iii. p. 29. 
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called the rabbit of that continent. But, though in many respects it resembles 
the rabbit, yet still in many more it differs, and 18 ,^ 11110(11 all donbt, an animal 
peculiar to the new world only, 1'he agouti is about the size of a rabbit, and 
has a head very much resembling it, except that the ears are very short in com¬ 
parison. It resembles the rabbit also in the arched form of its back, in the hind 
legs being longer than the fore, and in having four great cutting teeth, two 
above and two below; bnt then it differs in the nature of its hair, which i.s not 
Soft and downy as in the rabbit, but hard and .bristly like that of a sucking pig, 
and of a reddish brown colour. It differs also in the tail, which is even shorter 
than in the rabbit, and entirely destitute of iiair. Lastly, if differs in the num¬ 
ber of its toes, having but three on the hinder feet, whereas the rabbit ha.s five. 
All these distinctions, however, do not countervail against its general form! 
which resembles that of a rabbit, and most travellers have called it by that 
name. 

As this animal differs in form, it differs still more in habitudes and disposition. 
As it has the hair ot a hog, so also it has its voraciou.sncss,(^) It eats indiscri¬ 
minately of all things; and when satiated, hides the remainder, like the dog or 
the lox, for a fufure occasion. It take.s a pleasure in gnawing and spoiling 
every thing it comes near. When irritated, its hairstand.s erect along the back, 
and, like the rabbit, it strikes the ground violently with its Ifind feet. It does 
not dig a hole in the ground, but burrows in the ho|]ow.s of trees. Its ordinary 
food consists of the roots of the country, potatoes and j ams, and such fniits r*s 
lall from the trees in aufiiran. It uses its fore-paws like the sfjiiirrel, to carry 
its food to its mouth; and as its hhul-fi et are longer tlian tlie fore, it ruiKs verv 
swirtly upon plain ground or uji a hill, but upon a descent it i.s in danger of fall¬ 
ing. Its sight is excellent, and its liearing c(|imls that of any other animal: 
whenever it is whistled to it stops to hearken, 'idle llcsli of siieli as are fat and 
well fed is tolerable food, although it has a peculiar taste, and is a litfle tough. 
'Idle French dress it like a sucking pig, as we learn from Biiffoii’s account; but 
the English dress it with a pudding in its belly, like a hare. It is hunted by 
dogs; and whenever it is got into a sugar-ground, viliere the canes cover the 
place, it IS easily overtaken, for it is enibarras.scd every step it take.s, so that a 
man may easily come np with it without any oflier a.ssistalire. When in the 
open country, it usually runs with great swiftness before the dogs until it gains 
its retreat, within which it continues to hide, and notliing but filling the hole 
With smoke cau force it out. lor thi.s purpose (lie hunter burns mggot.s or 
straw at the entrance, and conducts the smoke in such a manner that it fills the 
whole cavity. Wliile this is doing, (he poor little animal seems sensible of its 
danger, and begs for quarter with a most plaintive cry, seldom quitting its holu 
till the utmost extremity. At last, when half siiflocatcd, it issues out, and trusts 
once more to its speed for protection. When still forced by the dogs, and irica- 
pable of making good a retreat, it turns upon the hunters, and with its hair 
bristhng like a hog, and standing upon its hind feet, it defends itself very obsti¬ 
nately. Sometimes it bites the legs of those that attempt to take it, and will 
take out the piece wherever it fixes its teeth. 

Its cry when disturbed or provoked resembles that of a sucking pig. If taken 
voiiiig, it is easily tamed, continues to play harmlessly about the house and 
goes out and returns of its own accord. In a savage stale it usually continues 
in the woods, and the female generally chooses the most obscure parts to bring 
lorth her young. She there prepares a bed of leaves and dry grass, and gene¬ 
rally brings forth two at a time. Slie breeds twice or thrice a year and carries 
her young fro^a one place to another, as convenience requires, in the manner of 
a cat She generally lodges them when three days old in the hollow of a tree, 
sucklmg them but for a very short time, for they soon come to perfection, and 
it should consequently follow that they soop grovy old. 

or benealh the roots of 

I ones, 1 in y aie inlmtntauts of wanner re- trees, and move with a slow and kind of lean 
giwns, live entiiely on vogetal.le suhstduces, ing pace. ^ 
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THE PACA.—The paca is an animal also of South America, very imich 
n*.st;mbliiig the foroier, and like it h is received the name of the American rabbit, 
but with as little propriety. It is a xnit the size of a hare, or rather larger, and 
in iifrure somewhat like a 
Milking pig, which it also 
resembles in its grunt¬ 
ing and its manner of 
eating, it is, however, 
most like the agouti, al¬ 
though it ditiers in seve¬ 
ral particulars. Like the 
agouti, it is covered ra¬ 
ther with coarse hair 
than a downy fur. Hut 
then it i.s beautifully 
marked along tfie side.s 
with small osh-culoured 
spots, upon an aiidjcr-co- 
loured ground ; wliereas 
the agouti is pretty much 
of one reddish colour. 1 lie 
paca IB rather more thick ' 
and corpulent tlmn the 

agouti j its no.se is shorter, and its hind feet have five toes; wheren.s the agouti 
has but three, 

'[’he paca does not make use ol its fore {uuvs, like the squirrel or the agouti, 
to carry its food to tlic mouth, but hunts for it on the giomtd, and roots like a 
hog. It is generally seen along the baiiks of rners, and is only to lie I’mind in 
the moist and warm countries ot South America, it is a very fat animal, and in 
this respect much preferable to the agouti, that is mo.st coinraouly fuiind lean. 
It is eaten, skin anil all, like a young pig. and is considered as a great dciicaey. 
Like the former little animal, it delends itself to the last extremity, and is lery 
seldom taken alive. It is persecuted not only bj man, but by eicry beast and 
bird of prey, who all watch its motions, and, if it ventures at anv distance from 
its hole, are sure to seize it, Hut aithongh the race of tliese little animals is 
thus continually destroyed, it finds some refuge in its hole, from the general 
combination; and breeds in .such miiubers, that the diiiiiimtion is not 
})ei('ej)tib!e. 

To these animals may be added others, very .similar both in form and dis|H)M- 
tion: each known by its particular lumie m its native couiilnr, but wliicii tia- 
vellcrs have been contented to call rabbits or hares; of which we have but indi.^- 
tihcl notice. 

these imperfect sketches of animals little known, others les.s known might 
be added ; for a.s natvirc becomes mure diminutive, licr operations urc less atten¬ 
tively regarded, i shall only, therefore, add an animal ninie to this clas.s, and 
that, very well known; 1 mean the guinea-pig; which Hrissoii places among 
those ol^ the lahbit-kiml; and as 1 dg not know any other set of animals wiili 
which it can be so well compared, I will take leave to follow his example. 

THE GUINEA-PKJ.—'Flic guinea-pig is a native ofihe warmer climates;* 
hut has been so long rendered domestic, and so widely diffused, that it is now 
become commou in every part of the world. There are few unacqiiaiiited with 
the figure of this little animal; in some places it i$ e.ousidered as the principal 
favourite; and is often found even to displace the lap-dog. It is less than a 
rabbit, and its legs are shorter; they are scarce seen, except when it moves; 
and the neck, also, is so short, that the iiead seems stuck upon the shouhlcv.s. 

• Of Guiuua and the Brazils, where it is tiqiated. were it not for the rapid and almost 
generiilly of a pure, white ciiUmr, and stldoin incredible multiplication of their BiH;fie.s, .six 
variegated with orange and black in iwegular hundred being annually produced, on an ave- 
blotches, as iu England. They dwell in war- rage, from one female, 
leii' like rabbits, and would lie speedily eX. 
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The ears are abort, thin and transparent; the tiair is Hhe that of a sucking pjg, 
from whence it has taken the name; and it wants even thp vestiges of a tail. 
In other respects, it has some 
similitude to the rabbit. When 
it moves, its body lengthens 
like that animal; and when it 
is at rest, it gathers up in the 
same manner. Its nose is 
formed with the rabbit lip, ex¬ 
cept that its nostrils are much 
further asunder. Like all other 
animals in a domestic state, 
its colours are different; some 
are white, some are red, and 
others both red and white. It 
differs from the rabbit in the 
number of its toes, having 
four toes on the feet before, 
and but three on those behind, 
it strokes its head with the 
fore-feet like the rabbit; and, like it, sits upon the hind feet; for which purimse 
tiiere is a naked callous skin on the back part ot tha legs and lect. 

These animals are of all others the most helpless and inoffensive.(g’) "-They 
are scarce possessed of courage sufficient to defend themselves against the mean¬ 
est of all quadrupeds, a mouse. Their only animosity is exerted against each 
other; for they will often tight very obstinately ; and the stronger is often known 
to destroy the weaker. 

As to their manner of living among us, they owe their lives entirely to our 
unceasing protection. They must be constantly attended, shielded from the 
excessive colds of the winter, and secured against all other domestic animals, 
which are *pt to attack them, from every motive, either of appetite, jealousy, or 
experience of their pusill&nimous nature. Such indeed is their stupidity, that 
th^ suffer themselves to be devoured bv the cats, without resistance; and, 
diflerent from adl other creatures, the female sees her young destroyed without 
once att^rpting to protect them. Their usual food is bran, parsley, or cab¬ 
bage leaves; but there is scarce a vegetable cultivates! in our gardens that they 
will not gladly devour. The carrot-top is apeculiar dainty; as also sallad; and 
those who wonld preserve their healths, would do right to vary their food ; lor 
if they be continued on a kind too succulent or too dry, the effects are quickly 
perceived upon their constitutions. When fed upon recent vejgjetables, they 
seldom drink. But U often happens that, conducted by naturo, they seek drier 
food, when the former disagrees with them. They then gnaw cloths, paper, or 
whatever of this kind they meet with ; and, on these occasions, they are seen to 
drink like most other animals, which they do by lapping. They are chiefly 
fond of new milk ; but, in case of necessity, are contented with water. 

They move pretty much in the manner of rabbits, though not near soswil'tly ; 
and wlien confined in a room, ^Idom cross the floor, but generally keep along 
the wall. The male usually drives tire female on before him, for tliey never 
move abreast together ; but constantly the cme seems to tread in the ftKilsteps of 
the preceding. chiefly seek for the darkest recesses, and the most mtri- 

cate retreats; where, if hay be spread a.s a bed lor them, they continue to sleep 
together, and seldom venture out but when they suppose ait interraption 
removed. t>n those occasions they act as rabbits; they swiftly move forward 
from their bed, stop at the entrance, listen, look round, and if they perceive the 
slightest approach of danger, they run back with precipitation. In very cold 
weather, however, they are more active, and run about m order to keep them¬ 
selves warm. 

They are a very cleanly animal, and very different from that whose name they 
go by. If the young ones happen to fall into the dirt, or be any otlier way dis- 

{g'j This history is partly taken from the Amasnilnte# Actulemicte, vol. iv. p. 202. 
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composed, the female takes such an aversion to them, that she never permits 
them to visit her more. Indeed, her whole einploj ment, as well as that oi the 
male, seems to consist in smoothint; their skins, in disposing their hair, and im¬ 
proving its gloss, ^’he male and female take tliis office by turns; and when 
they have brushed up each other, they then bestow all their concern upon their 
young, taking particular care to make their liair lie smooth, and biting them if 
they appear refractory. As they are so solicitous for elegance themselves, the 
filace where they are kept must be regularly cleaned, and a new bed of hay 
jirovided for them at least every w'eek. Being natives of a warm climate, they 
are naturallv chilly in ours: cleanliness, therefore, assists warmth, and expels 
moisture. They may be thus reared, witiiont the aid of any artificial beat; but, 
111 general, there is no keeping them from the lire in winter, if they be once per- 
niiffed to approach it 

Wlien they go to sleep, they lie flat on their bellies, pretty ranch in their 
usual posture; except that they love to have their fore feet higher than their 
hinder. For this purpose, they turn themselves several times round before 
they lie down, to find tne most convenient situation. They sleep, like the hare, 
with their eyes half open; and continue evtremely watchful, if they suspect 
(hmger. The male and female are never seen both asleep at the same time ; 
but wliile he enjoys his repose, she remains upon the watch, silently continuing 
to guard him, and her head turned towards the place where he lies. When she 
supposes that he has had his torn, she then awakes him with a kind of murmur- 
iiig noise, goes to him, forces him from his bed, and lies down in his place. He 
then performs tiic same good turn for her; and continues watchful till she also 
lias done sleeping. 

'riiese animals are exceedingly salacious, and generally arc capable of coup¬ 
ling at six weeks old. Tlie female never goes with young above five weeks; and 
usually brings forth froni three to live at a time ; and this not without pain. But 
what is very extraordinary', the female admits the male the very day she has 
brought fortli, and becomes again pregnant: so that their multiplication is asto¬ 
nishing. She suckles her jonng but about twelve or fifteen days; and during 
flint time does not s< eui to know her o*wn ; for if the young of any other be 
iirought, though iniicli older, she never drives them ayyay, but sutlers them even 
to drain her, to the disadvantage of her own immediate offspring, lliey are 
produced with the eyes open, like all others of the hare kind ; and in about 
tyvelvo hours, equal even to the dam in agility. Although the dam has but two 
teats, yet she abundantly supplies them vyilli milk: and they are also capable of 
feeding upon vegetables, almost from the very beginning. If the young ones 
arc permitted to continue to^e*her, the stronger, as in all other societies, soon 
begins to govern tlie weak. Their contentions are often long and obstinate ; 
and their jealousies very apparent. Their disputes are usually for the warmest 
place, or the most agreca'iie lood. If one of them happens to be more fortu¬ 
nate in this respect than (he rest, the strongest generally comes to dispo.s.sess it 
of it.s advantageous situation. Their manner of fighting, though terrible to 
them, is ridiculous enough to a spectator. One of them seizes (he liair on the 
nape of the others neck yvifh its foreteeth, and attempts to tear it away ; the 
other, to retaliate, turns its hinder parts to the enemy, and kicks up behind 
like a horse, and with its hinder claws scratches the sides of its adversa^; so 
that sometimes they cover each other with blood. W'heii they contend in this 
manner, they gnash their teeth pretty loudly ; and this is often a denunciation 
of mutual resentment. 

These, though so formidable to each other, yet are the most timorous crea¬ 
tures upon earth, with respect to the rest of animated nature ; a lalliiig leaf dis¬ 
turbs them, and every animal overcomes them. From hence tliey are With diffi¬ 
culty tamed ; and will sufl’er none to approach them, except the person by 
whom they are fed. Their manner of eating is something like that of the rabbit; 
and, like it, they appear also to e hew (he < ud. Although they seldom drink, they 
make water every minute. 'I'hey grunt somewhat like a yount; pig ; and have a 
more piercing note to expre.ss pain. In a word, they do no injury ; but then. 
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except the pleasure they afford to the spectator, they are of ver^ little benefit to 
mankind. Some, indeed, dress and eat them ; but their flesh is indifferent food, 
and by no means a reward for the trouble of rearing them. This, p^erhaps, might 
be improved, by keeping them in a proper warren, and not suffering them to 
become domestic: however, the advantages that would result from this, would 
be few, and the trouble great; so that it is likely they will continue a useless, 
inoffensive dependant, rather propagated to satisfy caprice than supply 
necessity.* 



(Patagonian Cayy.) 


• The PATAOOmAN Catv.— The Agouti 
des patagoni, is described at considerable 
length by D’Azaia, in his valuable Essay on 
the Natural History of Paraguay. He in¬ 
forms us that this agouti is not precisely 
known among the natives of that place; but 
that ho has seen and caught many of them 
between the thirty-fourth and tlurty-fifth de¬ 
grees of south latitude, in the tenitory of 
Pampas, to the south of Buenos Ayres. The 
domicile of the animal extends over the en¬ 
tire country of the Patagonians. 

The people of this region call it a hare; 
but it is more fleshy and larger than the hare 
of Spain, and differs from it also very mato> 


rially even in the taste of its flesh. Two of 
the Fampa hares, a male and a female, are 
almost invariably found together, and they 
run with a wonderful degree of force and velo¬ 
city, for a little time; but they are speedily 
fahgued, and a well mounted horseman 
can overtake and catch them with very great 
facility. This is generally performed cither 
by entangling them in a net, or sinking them 
with a ball. The voice of this animal heard 
during the night, has a veiy singular, and by 
no means an agreeable, effect; it is a loud, 
sharp, and unpleasant cry, which may be 
thus expressed, o, o, o,y: when taken, it also 
cries in the same manner. The independent 
Indians eat its white flesh, as likewise do 
the labouring people among the Spanish 
South-Americans. When taken young, they 
are cosily tamed, will suffer themselves to bo 
scratched and patted, receive bn-oil from the 
hand, eat of every thing, are suffered to tjuit 
the house with impunity and will return 
to it with equal freedom. Their length is 
about thirty inches; the fail an inch and a 
half, without hair, thick, and as hard as a 
piece of wood; it is capable of motion, cylin¬ 
drical and truncated, and slightly curved to¬ 
wards its origin. 

What is most remarkable, in the fur, is a 
white and narrow band, which, commencing 
on one of the haunches, proceeds to the other, 
round by the tail; the hair on the body is of 
a dusky cast D’Azara has seen carpets of 
this hair, and they are much esteemed for 
their softness, and the agreeable effect they 
produce on the eye.— Shaw. 
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ANIMALS OF THE BAT KIND.* 


Were it necessary to distinguish animals of the rat kind from ail others, we 
might describe them as having 
two large cutting teeth, like the 
hare kind, in each jaw; as 
covered with hair; and as not 
ruminating. These distinctions 
might serve to guide us, had we 
not too near an acquaintance 
with this noxious race to be (RaI and Young.) 

mistaken in their kind. I'heir 




nuinliers, tlieir minuteness, their vicinity, their vast multiplication, all snfSciently 
contribute to press them upon our obervation, and remind us of their existence. 
Indeed, if we look through the difl'erent ranks of animals, from the largest 
tr> the smallest, from the great elephant to the diminutive mouse, we shall 
find that we suffer greater injuries from the contemptible meanness of the one, 
than the formidable invasions of the other. Against the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
or the lion, wc can oppose united strength ; and by art make up the deficiencies 
of natural power: these we have driven into their native solitudes, and obliged 
to I'ontinuc at a dislauce, in the most inconvenient renons and unhealthful 
ilimates. Jhit it is otherwise with the little teasing race lam now describing: 
no force can be exerted against their unresisting timidity; no arts can diminish 
their amazing propagation ; millions may be at once destroyed, and yet the 
breach be repaired in the space of a very few weeks; and, in proportion as 
Nature has denied them force, it has supplied tlie defect by their fecundity. 

THE (iREAT RAT.—Of these, the animal best known at present, and in 
every respect the most mischievous, is the Great Rat; which, though but a new 
comer into this country, has taken too secure a possession to be ever removed. 
This hateful and rapacious creature, though sometimes called the Rat of Norway, 
IS utterly unknown in all the northern countries, and, by the best accounts 1 
can learn, comes originally from the Levant. Its first arrival, as 1 am assured, 
was upon the coasts of Ireland, in those ships that traded in provisions to 
Gibraltar ; and perhaps we owe to a single pair of these animals, the numerous 
progeny that now infests the whole extent of the British empire.^ 


* Animai.8 or THB Rat kind. —These 
have the upper front teeth wedge-shaped, 
three grinders on each side in each jaw, 
though sometimes only two, and have perfect 
collar bones. In Turton’s Linnc, forty-six 
species ate described, besides varieties. 

t Thk Sukkulot, —This rat came from 
the southern regions of Asia, and its instinct 
has established it more completely among us 
thau we could have over done by our intelli¬ 
gence. Vain efiorts, indeed, are daily made 
to naturalize in our climate, species that 
might be useful, and which seem to require 
much less for that purpose than this animal, 
whose wants are numerous. Notwithstanding 
this, it has been introduced and raultipliea 
among us, in spite of every natural difficulty. 
Its multiplication is at present so great, that 
it IS impossible effectually to oppose its en¬ 
croach meuts and ravages. Towards the 


middle of the 16 Ui century, they were observed 
for the first time in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and M. F. Cuvier assures us that in 
some departments of France, they are yet 
unknown. Pallas tells us that they arrived 
at Astiacan in the autumn of 1727, in such 
numbers, and in so short a time, that nothing 
could be done to oppose them. They came 
from the western desert, and transversed the 
waves of the Volga, which unquestionably 
must have swallowed up a part of their horde. 
l%cy have not advanced any farther north, 
and are not to be found in Siberia. 

Tus CoKKOM Rat.— This and the sur- 
mulot, or brown rat, appem not to be abori¬ 
ginal in Europe. Nothing indicates any 
knowledge of this animal among the ancients, 
and the more modem authors who have 
spoken clearly on the subject, go no further 
back than Uie sizteeath ccntoiy. Some na- 
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placed close together^ being very smail, and seeming scarce separated; so that 
with respect to this part oi its formation, the animal has some resemblance to 
the viper. Hovrever, it is a very harmless, little creature, doing scarce any injury. 
On the contrary, as it lives chiefly in the fields, and feeds more upon insects 
than corn, it may be considered rather as a friend than an enemy. It has a 
strong disagreeable smell, so that the cat, when it is killed, will retuse to eat it 
It is said to bring four or five young at a time.* 

THE DORMOUSE.—These animals may be distinguished into three kinds: 
the greater dormouse, which^Buffbn calls 
the Loir; the middle, which he calls the 
Lcrot; the which he denominates the 

Muscardin. They differ from each other 
in size, the largest being equal to a rat, 
the least being no bigger than a mouse. 

They inhabit woods or very thick 
hedges, forming their nests in the hollow 
of some tree, or near the bottom of a 
close shrub, humbly content with con- 
tinuing at the bottom, and never aspi¬ 
ring to sport among the branches. 

Towards the approach of the cold 
season they form a little magazine of 
nuts, beans, or acorns; and, having 
laid in their hoard, shut themselves up 
with it for the winter. As soon as they 
feel the first advances of the cold, they 
prepare to lessen its effect, by rolling 
themselves up in a ball, and thus exposing the smallest surface to the weather. 
But it often happens that the warmth of a suntiy day, or an accidental change 
from cold to heat, thaws their nearly stagnant fluids, and they revive. On such 
occasions they have their provisions laid in, and they have not far to seek for 
their support. In this manner they continue usually asleejp, but sometimes 
waUng, for above five months in the year, seldom venturing from their retreats. 



"* Thb Ecowoinc Campaqnol. — The 
length of this animal is about four inches. 
It 18 found in various parts of Sit>eria and 
Khamtschatka, where they make their bur¬ 
rows. The migration of these quadmpeds 
have been noticed by Dr. Ghieve and Pennant. 
“ In the spring,” says the former writer, 
they assemble in amazing numbers, and 
proceed in a direct comae westward, swim¬ 
ming with the utmost intrepidity over rivers, 
lakes, and even arms of the sea. Many are 
drowned, and many are destroyed by water 
fowl or rapacious fish. Those that escape, 
OD emerging from the water, rest awhile to 
bask, dry their fur, and refresh themselves. 
The Khamtschatdales, who have a kind of 
superstitious veneration for these little ani¬ 
mals, whenever they find any of them on the 
banks of the rivers, weak and exhausted, 
render them eveiy possible assistance. As 
soon as thw have crossed the river Pens- 
chinska, at the head of the gulph of the same 
name, they turn in a south westemly direction; 
and about the middle of July, generally 
reach the rivers Ochetska and Judoma, a 
distance of about a thousand miles! The 
flocks are also so numerous, that travellers have 


waited about two hours for them to pass. The 
retirement of these animals is cunsiden^fi by 
the Khamtschatdales as a serious misfortune; 
but their return occasions the utmost joy and 
festivity, a successful chase and fishery being 
always considered as its certain L’oiis(.>(jueiire.'’ 

Kerr informs us, that the Khamtschatdales 
never destroy the hoards of these rats. Some¬ 
times, indeed, they take away part of their 
store ; but in return fur this, they invariably 
leave some caveare, or other food, to support 
them in its stead. 

Manner of Crossinq Rivers. — The 
manner in which the economic campagnol 
on their foraging excursions cross the nvers 
of Iceland, is thus described by Olafien : 
“ The party, consisting of from six to ten, 
select a flat piece of dried cow-dung, on which 
they place the berries they collected in a heap 
on the middle. Then with their united force, 
drawing it to the water’s edge, they launch 
it, and embark; placing theriiselves round 
the heap, with their heads joined over it, and 
their backs to the water, their tails pendent 
in the stream, serving the purpose of rud 
ders.” 
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malady often expelling another.* It Iim become so scarce, that I do n<it 
remember ever to have seen one. It is said to be possessed of all (he voracioifs 
and unnatural appetites of the former; though, as it is less, they may probably 
be less noxious. To this also we may subjoin the black water rat, abotif the 
same size with the latter, with a larger head, a blunter nose, less eyes, and 
shorter ears, and the tip of its tail a little white. It was supposed by Kay to Ik- 
w'eb-footed ; but this has been found to be a mistake, its toes pretty much n- 
sembling those of its kind. It never frequents houses ; but is usually found cn 
the banks of rivers, ditches, and ponds, where it burrows and breeds. It feeds 
on fish, frogs, and insects; and in some countries it is eaten on fasting days. 

THK MOUSE.—An animal equally mischievous, and equally well known 
with the former, is the mouse. Timid, cau¬ 
tious, and active, all its dispositions are similar 
to those of the rat, except with fewer powers 
of doing mischief, Fearful by nature, but 
iamiliar from necessity, it attends upon man¬ 
kind, and comes an unbidden guest to his 
most delicate entertainments. Fear and ne¬ 
cessity seem to regulate all its motions; it 
never leaves its hole but to seek provision, 
and seldom ventures above a few pace.s from 
home. Different from the rat, it does not go from one house to another, unless 
it be forced; and, as it is more easily satisfied, it does much less mischief.t 



(Mouse.) 


* Ankcdote. —Dr. Shaw in his general Zoo- 
informs ns, that a gentleman travel¬ 
ling through Meeklenlnirg, about thirty years 
.ifio, was witness to the following ourious 
ciri-unistaiiee in the post house at New 
Stargaril. After (liiiiier, the landlonl jilaced 
on the Hoor a laige dish of soup, and gave a 
loud whistle Iiinnediately theie came into 
the loom a mastiH', a fine Angora cat. an old 
raven, and a remarkably large rat with a bell 
.iliout its neck. The four aniitiids went to 
the dish, and without disturbing each other, 
f Kauhakv Mousk. — {Mus ISarbarii) — 
ciilour: marked on the back 
Miili ten slender streaks: 
three toes with claws on the 
ton- feet, With the rudiments 
lit a thumb ; tail of the length 
ol' the body. Iiiliabits Bar- 
b.iry. -Tknnant. 

KiiENca Mick. —A variety 
lit the mouse kind many of 
our readers have seen in the 
streets of London; shown 
ali'iut by the Savoyards, of a 
miik white colour, with red 
eyes. Wo merely allude to 
this variety, which both in 
size and disposition does not 
ditier from the common co¬ 
loured sort, to state, that 
attempts at domesticating the 
kind oil this side of the chan¬ 
nel have proved abortive, from 
the hostility, (we believe), generally mani- 
I'l sted by our native mice to the elegant little 
fctiungec. As it is, they answer an innocent, 

(£) 


fwl together; after which the dc^, cat, and 
rat, lay before (he fire, while the raven hop^ied 
about the room. The landlord after account¬ 
ing for the fainilianty which existed among 
the animals, informed his guest that the rat 
was the most ll^elul of the four, fur the noise 
he nnide had completely freed the house from 
the rats luid mice with which it was la-fore 
infested. 

Di-sthuction of Rats. —Rats are effi-c- 
futilly bamsluHl by sjirinklmg chloride of lime 
Ill their haunts.— Miukur. 

Less than the common mouse : of a brown 



(Harbary Mouse.) 

and in one sense, useful end, in earning for 
their adventurous protectors, a subsistence by 
the gratuities of theciuious and humane.—Km 
Buflbu, vol. XV. p. 145. 
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Almost all animals are tamed more difficultly in proportion to tlie cowardice 
of their natures. The truly bold aud courageous easily become familiar, but 
those that are always fearful are ever suspicious. The mouse being the most 
feeble, and consequently the most timid of all quadrupeds, except the guinea- 
pig, is never rendered thoroughly familiar; and, even though fed in a cage, 
retains its natural apprehensions. In fact, it is to these alone that it owes its 
security. (^) No animal has more enemies, and few so incapable of resistance. 
The owl, the cat, the snake, the hawk, the weasel, and the rat itself, destroy this 
species by millions, and it only subsits by its amazing fecundity. 

Tlie mouse brings forth at all seasons, and several times in the year. Its 
usual number is from six to ten."^ These in less than a fortnight are strong 
enough to runabout and shift for themselves. They are chiefly found in farmer’s 
yards and among their corn, but are seldom in those ricts that are much in¬ 
fested with rats. They generally choose the south-west side of the rick, from 
whence most rain is expected ; and from thence they often, of an evening, venture 
forth to drink the little drops either of rain or dew that hang at the extremities 
of the straw, (ff) 

To this species, merely to avoid teasing the reader with a minute description 
of animals very inconsider¬ 
able and very nearly alike, 

I will add that of the long- 
tailed field-moute, which is 
larger than the former, of a 
colour veiT nearly resem¬ 
bling the Norway rat, and 
cliiefly found in fields and 
gardens. They are ex¬ 
tremely voracious, and hurt¬ 
ful in gardens and young 
nurseries, where they are 
killed in great numbers. 



(Long-tailed Field-moase.) 


♦However, their fecundity quickly repairs the destruction. 


* Tub Fecunditv ojp Mice. — An extra¬ 
ordinary instance of the rapid increase of 
mice, and of the injury they sometimes do, 
occuied a few years ago in the new planta¬ 
tions, made by order of the Crown, in the 
Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, and in the 
New Forest, Hampshire. Soon after the 
formation of these plantations, a sudden and 
rapid increase of mice took place in them, 
which threatened destruction to the whole of 
the young plants. Vast numbers of these 
were killed,—the mice having eaten through 
the root of five years old oaks and chestnuts, 
generally just below the surface of the ground. 
Hollies also, which were five .and six feet 
high, were barked round the bottom, and in 
some instances the mice had crawled up the 
tree, and were even feeding on the bark of the 
upper branches. In the reports made to 
Government on the subject, it appears that 
the roots had been eaten through wherever 
they obstructed the run of the mice, but that 
the bark of the trees con8tituU‘d their food. 
This was ascertained by confining a number 
of the mice in cages, and supplying them 
with the fresh roots and bark of trees, whence 


it was found that they fed greedily on the 
latter, and left the roots untouched. Various 
plans were devised for their destruction; 
traps were set, poison laid, and cats turned 
out, but nothing appeared to lessen their num¬ 
bers. It was at l^t suggested, that if holes 
were dug into which the mice might be 
enticed or fall, their destruction might be 
effected. Holes, therefore, were made, about 
twenty yards asunder, in some of the I>ean 
Forest Plantations, being about twelve in 
each acre of ground. These holes were from 
eighteen to twenty inches in depth, and two 
feet one way, and a half the other, and they 
were much wider at the bottom than the top, 
being excavated hollow imder, so that the 
animal, when once in, could not easily get 
out again. In these holes, at least 30,W)0 
mice were caught in the course of three or 
four months, that number having been 
counted out and paid for by the proper officers 
of the forest. It was however calculated, that 
a much greater number of mice than these 
were taken out of the holes, after being 
caught, by stoats, weasels, kites, hawks and 
owls, and also by crows, jays, and magpies. 


(^) E voluctibus hirundines sunt indociles, e terrestribus mures.- -Plin. 
(£) Biiflon, vol. XV. p. 147. 
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Nearly resembling; the former, but larger, (for it is six inches long) is the s/tort- 
tailed Jield-mouse; which, as its name implies, has the tail much shorter than 
the former, it being not above an inch and a half long, and ending in a small 
tuft. Its colour is more inclining to that of the domestic mouse, the upper part 
being blackish, and the under of an ash colour. This, as well as the former, 
are remarkable for laying up provision against winter; and Buffon assures us 
they sometimes have a store of above a bushel at a time.'^ 

We may add also the ahrew-mouKe to this species of minute animals, being 
about the size of the domestic 
mouse, but differing greatly 
from it in the form of its nose, 
which is very long and slender. 

"^riie teeth also are of a very 
singular form, and twenty- 
eight in number ; whereas the 
common number in the rat 
kind is usually not above six¬ 
teen. The two upper fore¬ 
teeth are very sharp, and on 
each side of them there is a (Shrew -mousti.) 

kind of wing or beard, like 

that of an arrow, scarce visible but on a close inspection. The other teeth are 



.4s the mice increased, so did the birds of 
jircy, of which at last there were an incredible 
number. In New Forest, from the weekly 
leports of the deputy surveyor of the forest, 
about the same number were destroyed, al¬ 
lowing the same calculation for those eaten 
by vermin: anil in aildition to which, it 
should be mentioned, that these mice wert' 
♦bund to eat each other when their food fell 
short in winter. Putting these circumst.inces 
together, the total destruction of mice m the 
two forests, would probably amount to more 
than 2(K),0(H). — Jksse's Gueaninus. 

* TiiK Harvest Mouse. —This is probably 
the smallest of British quadru()eds, the body 
not exceeding two inches and a quarter in 
length ; the weight is said to be about one 
sixth of an ounce. Mr. White in his history 
of Selbomc, (a sort of work well worthy of 
iinitutioii, particularly by the clergy and 
others, who, with the blessings of a liberal 
education, possess the means of local obser¬ 
vation,) first made the species known to the 
puiilic, nor indeed have we any other original 
account of it:— 

“ These mice are much smaller and more 
slender than the Mus dornesticut medtut of 
Kay, and have more of the squirrel or dor¬ 
mouse colour. They never enter into houses; 
are carried into ticks and bams with the 
sheaves: abound in harvest, and build their 
nest amidst the straws of corn above the 
ground, and sometimes in thistles. They 
breed as many as eight at a litter, in a little 
brown nest, cumpused of blades of grass and 
wheat. The nest is most artificially platted, 
]'ei fectly round, and about the siie of a cricket 
l>all, with the ajicrture so ingeniously closed, 
th.it tliero is no discovering to which part it 



(Harvest Mouse.) 


belongs. It is so compact and well fitted, 
that it will roll across a tabic without being 
discomposed, though it contained eight little 
mice, whic.i are nakeil and blind. As the 
nest is perfectly full, how could the dam come 
at her litter resiiectively, so as to administer a 
teat to each r* Perhaps she opens different 
places for that purpose, adjusting them again 
when the business is over; but she could not 
possibly be contained in the ball with her 
young, which moreover, would be daily in¬ 
creasing in bulk.”— Natural History of 
Selborne. 
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Tins animal, which is called by BufTon the Snrmnlot, is in lenplh about nine 
inches; its eyes arf large and black; the colour of l he bead, and the whole 
upper part of the body, is of a light brown, mixed with tawny and ash colour. 
The end of the nose, the throat and belly, are of a dirty white, inclining to a 
grejr; the feet and legs are almost bare, and of a dirty, pale, flesh colour ; the 
tail is as long as the body, covered with minute dusky scales, mixed with a few 
hairs, and adds to the general deformity of its detestable figure. It is chiefly in 
the colour that this animal differs from the black rat, or the common rat, as it 
was once called; but now common no longer. This new invader, in a very few 
years after its arrival, found means to destroy almost the whole species, and to 
possess itself of their retreats. 

But it was not against the black rat alone that its rapacity was directed ; all 
other animals of inferior strength shared the same misfortunes. The contest 
with the black rat was of short continuance. As it wa.s unable to contend, and 
had no holes to fly to for retreat, but where its voracious enemy could pursue, 
the whole race was soon extinguished. 'Hie frog also was an animal equally 
incapable of combat or defence. It had been designctlly introduced into the 
kingdom of Ireland some years before the Norway rat ; and it was seen to mul¬ 
tiply amazingly. The inhabitants were pleased with tlie jirnpagation of a harm¬ 
less animal, that served to rid their fields of insects ; and even the prejudices id’ 
the people were in its favour, as they supposed that the frog contributed f(* 
render their waters more wholesome. But the Norv%ay rat soon put a stop to 
their increase; as these animals were of an amphibious nature, they pursued 
the frog to its lakes and took it even in its own natural element. 1 am, theie- 
fore, assured, that the frog is once more almost extinct in that kingdom; and 
that the Norway rat, having no moreenemie.s left there to destroy, is grovui less 
numerous also. 

We are not likely, therefore, to gain by the de.stniction of our old domestics, 
since they are replaced by such mischievous successors. The Norway rat has 
the same disposition to injure ns, with much greater pone.r of mischief. It 
burrows in the bank of rivers, ponds, and ditchos; and is every year known to 
do incredible damage to those mounds that are raised to conduct streams, or to 
prevent rivers from overflowing. In these holes, which it forms pretty near lie- 
edge of the water, it chiefly resides during the summer, where it lives upon 
small animals, fish, and com. At the approach of winter, it comes rican-r tie- 
farm houses ; burrows in their corn, eats much, and damages still more than it 
consumes. But nothing that can be eaten, seems to escape its vonicify. It, 
destroys rabbits, poultry, and all kinds of game; and, like the polecat, kills 
much more than it can carry away. It swims with great ease, dives with great 
celerity, and easily thins the fish pond. In short, scarce any of the fcchh-r 
animals escape its rapacity, except the rn()u.se. which .sln-ltcrs itself in its lilth- 
hole, where tiie Norway rat is too big to follow. 

These animals frequently produce from fifteen to thirty at a time; (i'') and 
usually bring forth three times a year. 

To this species I will subjoin as a variety, the black rat, mentioned above, 
greatly resembling the former in figure, but very distinct in nature, as appears 
from their mutual antipathy. This animal was formerly as mischievous as it v>jis 
common; but at present it is almost utterly extirpated by the great rat, one 

turalists think with Linnsrus and Pallas, that refuge in the habitations of man, hut where 
we have received it from America, and others the fields during the entire year present it 
believe that it is a present of our own to that with abundance of nutriment. In all this 
country, made after wc had ourselves received part of America, acconlingly, it has become 
it from the eastern regions. It is certain a perfect scourge, from its ravages and di*- 
that the rat is to be found in all the tempe- vastations. In fact, the rat consumes an 
rate climates of the globe: that it is wonder- immense quantity of provisions, and destioys 
fully common in Persia, and multiplied to a or damages still more than it consumes, par- 
prodigious extent in the western islands, tiadarly in the fields, as it cuts iqi from the 
where it is not obUged by winter to seek a roots, plants of whicli it eats but a portion. 

(g) Buflbn, vol. xvii. p. 2. 
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find rnnficqurntly but rarely seen.* Tbetr nests are lined with moss, grass and 
dead leaves; they usually bring forth three or four young at a time, and that 
but once a year, fn the Bpring.f 

THE MUSK RAT.—Of these animals of the rat kind, but with a musky 
smell, there are also three distinctions, as 
of the former; the Ondatra, the Desman, 
and the Pilori. The Ondatra is a native 
of Canada, the Desman of Lapland, and 
the Pilori of the West-lndia islands. The 
ondatra diflers from all others of its kind, 
ill having the tail flatted and carried edge- 
\Miys. The desman has a long extended 
siioul like the shrew-mouse ; and the pilori 
a short tail, as thick at one end as the 
other! "I’hey all resemble each otln r in being fond of (he water, but particularly 
111 that musky odour from whence they have taken tiieir name. 

Of (he.se, the ondatra l. the most remarkable, and has been the most minutely 
desn ibed. (^) This animnl is about the size of a small ralibif, but has (he hair, 
the colour, and the tail of n rat, exeept that it is flatted on the sides, as men¬ 
tioned above. But it i.s still more extraordinary upon otiier accounts, and dif- 
terent from all other animals whatever. It is so fontu d that it can contract and 
enlarge its body at pleasure. It has a muscle like that of horsc-s, liy which they 
movt their hides, Ij mg immcdtately under the skin, and that furnished with such 
a power of contraction, togedier witli .such au elasticit\ in the false ribs, that 
tlii.s animal can creep into .i liolc where others, seemingly mncli less, cannot 
follovv. The female is remarkable also lor two disfinci apertures, one for urine, 
(he otlier for propagatnm. The, male is ecjually ubsenailde for a peculiarhy of 
I onforniation; the musky .smell is inueii stronger at one particular .season of (lie 
year than any other; and the niark.s of (he sex seem to appear and disappear m 
(Im‘ same manner. 

'Fhe ondatra in some mea.sure re.sembleH the beaver in its nature and dispo¬ 
sition. 'fhey both live in society during winter; they both form houses of two 
leet and a half wide, in which lliey reside hcvctal tuinilu'.s together. In tliese 
(lu>ydonot a.Hsenible to sleep as tin' inaniiot, Init purely to shelter themsches 
iioiii the rigour of the .sea.soii. However, tiny do not lay up magazine.s of pro¬ 
vision like (he beaver; (liej only ronn a knul of covert way to and round llieir 
dwelling, from whem e (hey issue to piocnie water and roots, upon which they 
subsist. During wmicr their houses are covered under a depth of eight or tea 
feet of snow; so that they mu>i lead lint a cold, gloomy, ami a necessitous liie, 
during its rontiuuance. During .simirner they separate two by two, and te<' I 
upon the variety of root.s and vegetatiles that tin; season ofl’cr.s. They llun 
become extremely (iil, and arc nuicli souglit after, as well for their flesh as their 



(Mu'.li R.it') 


* pBKiuDicAi, LETiivuuy. — A. M. M.m- 
gili, of Pavia, has puljlcslietl his olwervalums 
on (he ]i(-iuMlical lethargy of (Ins sjiecies iii 
i’.iitnml.ir, among lethargictpi.i'lnipe.Is. Uis 
hy [lotlii’his is,that the arterial hlooil neoess.iry 
to excite and revive, the, iihies of the ceielnal 
oigan, flows less copiously to tins organ m 
the hyhv'rnatiag animals, on amnint of the 
Kuiiill number of the arteries he had I’mmd in 
such aimiials, and of the smaJhiess of (heir 
cahbte; these concurring with other exterior 
c.loses of debility, diniimshes the energy of 
(lie fibies of tlio brain, and produces at Hist 
sleep and eventually, coutumed lethargy.— 
'i'll kss.ir riiiN.H Royai. Socn;i>. 


f Tnr; Fat IhniMOCSF. —This species is 
still used for load ui ItaU, and is taken 
simply by p'epaniig a tit pl.vee toi its vvuiti r 
rjuaiters in (lie wood, which is large enough 
for manv of them (o letiro to. vvlienee they 
aie taken towaul the end of Autiumi. The 
Homans were very loud ot them as ioud ; 
they kejit and f.itu ned them tor the table in 
leceptaeles c.vUed tihtana. Martial tells us 
that (he'i me fattest after hybeinating, when 
they have had nothing but sleep to fatten on; 
on whicli Bull'oii observes, that the Loir, at 
all linns Int keeps itsc'lf in cenuhtum m 
wintei hy w.ikuig occasionally, and taking 
food at intervals. 

V ol w p 4. 
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skins, which are very valuable.T’bey then also acquire a very strong scent ol 
musk, so pleasing to an European, but which the savages ol'(kinada cannot 
abide.* What we admire as a perfume, they consider as a most abominable 
stench, and call one of their rivers, on the banks of which this animal is seen <o 
burrow in numbers, by the name of tlie stinking ri%er, as well as the rat itself, 
which is denominated by them the stinkard. Thi.s is a strange diversity among 
mankind; and, perhaps, may be ascribed to tlie dill'erent kinds of food among 
diflerent nations. Such a.s chiefly feed upon rancid oils and putrid flesh, will 
often mistake the nature of scents; and, having been long used to ill smells, will 
l)j habit consider them as perfumes. Be this as it will, although these nation.s of 
northern savages consider the ninsk rat as intolerably betid, they neverthele.ss 
rt'gard it as very good eating ; and, indeed, In this they imitate the epicures of 
Europe very exactly, whose taste seldom relishes a dish till tlie nose gives the 
strongest marks of disapprobation. As to the rest, this animal a good deni 
resembles the beaver in its habits and disposition; but, as its instincts are h-ss 
powerful, and its economy less exact, I will reserve for the descriiition of that 
animal a part of what may be apple able In tins. 

I’llE CRICETUS,—The vneetus, or (lernian rat, which BufTon calls the 
Hamster, greatly re.semblcs 
the water-rat in its size, small 
C 3 CS, and the shortnes.s of its 
(ail. It differs in colour, bi ing 
rather browner, tike the Nor¬ 
way rat, with the belly and 
legs of a dirty yellow. But 
(he marks by wiiich it may lie 
distinguished from all others, 
are two pouches, like those of 
a baboon, on each side of its 
j.iw, under the skin, into 
which it can cram a largo 
<|Utintity of provision. These 
bags are obiong, and of the size, when fillcil, of a large walnut. I'hey open 
into the mouth, and fall back along the neck to the .shfuiltler. Into tiu'se the 
animal can thrust the surplus of tho.se fruits or grains it gathers in the fields, 
■sueh as wheat, peas, or acorns. When the lunnediate calls of hunger are 
satisfied, it then falls to filling these ; and thus, loaded with two great bunehes 
on each .side ol the jaw, it returns home to its hole to ileposil the spoil as a store 
for the winter. '^I'hc .size, the fecundity, and the voraciousness of this animal 
render it one ol the greatest ))ost.s in the countries where it i.s found, and cvitv 
method is made use of to destroy it. 

But, although this animal is very noxious with respect to man, yet, considered 
with regard to those instincts wliich conduce to its own .support and convenience. 





* Tine Musk Rat. — The Imli.ins kill 
thcHi! aiiiinals by .sptjariiig lliftn throuf^h tlic 
walls of tlujir houses, making their apiiroiich 
with great caution, for the Musquaslies take 
to the water when alaimeil by a noise on the 
II e An experienced hunter is .su well .le- 
tpi.unted with the direction of the chamber, 
.Old the position in which its inmates he, 

th. it lie c.ui transfix four or five at a time. 
■Vs soon as, from the motion of tJie spear, it 
IS evident that an aiamal is struck, the hmise, 
IS liroken down, .lud it is taken out. The 
.'.(iisfjuasli is , 1 . watihfid, but not a very shy 
.u'lm.vh It Will come veij iieai to a heat or 
c.inoe, hut dives instae.tly on perceiving the 

ti. ish of a gun It lu.iy Iji- fuipii iillv seen 


silting on the shores of small muddy islands, 
111 a rounded foini, and not easily to be «lis- 
tiiignished from a piece of earlli, until on Die 
appio.tcli ofd.mger, it suddenly jilmiges into 
the water. In the act of diving, when snr- 
jirised, it give.s a smart blow to the wider 
with its tali Ilearne states that it is easily 
tamed, soon grows fond, is very cle.inly and 
playful, and smells phasauily (!; of musk. 

The fur of tins animal is u.sed in the nia- 
nufacture of hats. Between four and five 
Inmilred tfiousand skins aie annually ini- 
poiteil into Great Biitam fuim North Ame¬ 
rica. - Ricuauuson's Noicrn Amcuican 
Zooi.odv, 
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it deserves our admiration, (f,') Its hole offers a very curious object for eontem. 
plation, and shows a deprree of skill superior to the rest of the rat kind.’* It 
consists of a variety of apartments fitted up for the different occasions of the little 
inhabitant. It is generally made on an inclining ground, and alvvay.s has two 
entrances, one perpendicular and the other oblique; though, if there be more 
than one in a family, there are as many perpciidieular holes as there are iirdivi- 
duals below. The perpendicular hole is usually that through which they go in 
and out: the oblique serves to give a thorough air to keep the retreat clean, 
and, in case one hole is stoppetl, to give an exit at this. Within about a foot 
oft]^ perpendicular Iwile, the animal makes two more, where are deposited the 
family’s provisions. Tliese are ranch more siiacious than the former, and are 
large in proportion to the quantity of the store. Reside the.se, there is still 
another apartment warmly lined with grass and .straw, where (he female brings 
forth her young; all these comnnuiicale «ith each t)(her, and all together take 
up a space often or twelve feet iu diameter, 'rinse aiiinials furnish their store¬ 
houses w’lth dry eorn \^ell cleaned; they al.so lay in corn in (he ear, and beans 
and pea.s in the pod. 'riiesi , when occasion requires, they altcrwavds separate, 
carrying out the pods and empty ears by their oblique passage. They usually 
begin to lay in at tlie latter end of August; and, as each magazine is filled, they 
carefully cover up the mouth with earth, and that so neatly that it is no easy matter 
to discover wlu're the earth has been removed. The only means of finding out 
their retreats arc, therefore, to observe (he oblique entrance, which generally 
has a small quantity of earth before it; and this, though often several yards from 
their jierpendicular retreat, leads thosi nho are skilled in the search to make 
(he discovery. Many Ucrmaii pca.Hants arc knovMi to make a livelihood by 
finding out and bringing off their hoards, which, iu a fruitful season, often 
furnish two bushels of good grain in each apartment. 

Like moat others of the rat kind, they produce twice or thrice a year, and 
bring five or six at a tune. 

THE LKMMlNti.—Having coiisidcrod various kinds of these noxious little 
animals that elude the indig¬ 
nation of rnaiiknid, and sub¬ 
sist liy their number, nottlu'ir 
Htreiigth, we come to a sjiccu s 
more bold, more dangerous, 
and more numerous lliaii any 
of the former. 'Fhe lemming, 
w hich is a native of Scamli- 
iiaviu, is often seen to pour 
down in myriads from I'a- 
northern mountains, am!, like 
a pestilence, destioy all Ihc 
productions of the earth. It 
IS (h'senbed as being largei 
than a donnotise, with a bushy tail, though shorter. It is covered with tlin hair 



(iji'iniuiiif: "1 


• Instinct ANnlNTKi,LiQi:NCE.-— Notlung 
BO greatly shows the power ami extent of the 
resourees of Nature, us the inoiles lu which 
pile supplies by instinct the want of niU’lU- 
gencu, and puts ii blind and necessary force 
in the place of judgment and reason. When 
tins is done, we find those beings which aio 
in reality the most stupid, appear to possess 
the most •extensive intellectunl faculties. 
Tliey seem to approximate to mau, to equal, 
nay, to suqiass him iu foresight and saga¬ 
city, What IS most singular is, that these 


tpraarkahle faculties are usually nrcornpiuiied 
by organs the most Iimiled, and physical 
qualities the most feeble. The ciicumstunce, 
however, which separates instinct Irom lutel- 
ligeiice, and gives to the Litter the most de¬ 
cided supenouty, IS, that instinct is circum- 
scrihed to u sauill muiiher of actions, out of 
the range of i.hich it is absolutely nothing. 
Hut uitelligen.'c, oii the contrary, always 
present, and always ready for action, extends 
itself to all circumstances, to all times, and 
to all places. With instinct tlie world is 


(ej Bufllin, vol. XXVI. p. 159. 
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of various colours. The extremify of the upper part of the hcatl is hlack, as are 
likewise the neck and shoulders, but the rest of the body is reddish, intermixe<l 
w'ith small black spots of various figures, as tar ns the tail, which is not alxne 
half an inch long. 4^he eyes are little and black, the ears round and inclining 
towards the back, the legs before are short, and those behind longer, which 
giv6s it a great degree of swiftness. But what it is much more remarkable for 
than its figure are, its amazing fecundity and extraordinary migrations. 

In wet seasons, all of the rat kind are known to propagate more than in dry ; 
but this species in particular is so assisted in multiplying by the moi.sture of llwi 
weather, that the inhabitants of Lafdand, sincerely lieheve that they drop from 
the clouds, and that the same magazines that furnish hail and snow, pour the 
lemming also upon them.^ In fact, after long rain, these animals set forward 
from their native mountains, and several millions in a troop deluge the whole 
plain with their numbers, (s[) They n)ove, for (he most jiart, in a square, 
marching forward by night and lying still by ilay. Thus, like an animated 
torrent, they are often seen more than a mile broad covering (he ground, and 
that so thick that the hindmo.st touelies its leader, it is in vain that tlie poor 
inhabitant resists or attempts to stop their progress, tliey still keep moving for¬ 
ward; and, tliough thousands are destroyed, myriads are seen to succeed and 
make their destruction impracticable, d hey generally move in hues, whieh are 
about three feet from each other, and exactly parallel. Their march is always 
directed from the north-west to the south-east, and regularly conducted from 
the beginning, ^^du'rever their motions are turned, nothing can slop them ; 
they go directly forward, impelled by some strange jtower; and, from the time 
they first set out, they never once tliink of retreating. If a lake or a river 
happens to interrupt their progress, fliey all togctlu r take the water and swim 
over it; a fire, a deep well, or a torrent, does not turn them out of their straight- 
lined direction; they boldly plunge into llie ihimes, or leap down the well, and 
are sometimes seen climbing up on the other .side. If they are interrupted by a 
boat across a river while they are swimming, they never attempt to swim round 
it, blit mount directly up its sidc.s; and the boat men, who know how vain re 
fiistarice in such a case would he, calmly sutler the living torrent to pass over, 
which it does without further ditmnge. If thev meet with a stack of hay or corn 
that interrupts their passage, instead of going over it they gnaw their way 
through ; if they are stojiped by a house in their course, if they cannot get tliroiigli 
it, they continue there till they die. If they are interniiited in their course, and 
a man should imprudently^ venture to attack one of them, the little animal is no 
way intimidated by the disparity of strength, but furiously flies up at its oppo¬ 
nent, and, harking somewhat like a puppy, wherev^’r it fastens does not easily 
quit tlie hold. If at last the leader be forced out of its line, which it defends as 
long as it can, and he sejiarated from the rest of its kind, it sets up a plaintive 
cry different from that of anger, and, as some pretend to say, gives itself a 
voluntary death, by hanging itself on the fork of a tree. 

hyun<l«d to it alone, but the reign of iiitiUi- respects it is a stupid animal, altogether 
gence extends beyoud the doimniou of the under the empire of circumstances in which 
senses. it may be placed.— Guivvitb, 

The hamster, presents a curious example * Viji.uah Conjkctiuib. — Jt was once 
of extended instinct and boundless mtelli- believed that these animals fell from the 
gence. For man alone the future exists m clouds at particular seasons, and some have 
the pu'seiit. No other animal is cajiable of affinned that they have seen a lemming in 
i'oiesight, or of conforming his actions by its descent; but an accident of this kind is 
antic ipated knowledge to future contiiigen- easily accounted for, on the supposition of a 
-les. Ollier aiiiinal.s exist but in the present, lemming escaping now and then from the 
and they appear in fact, to have little or no claws of some bird which hiwi sei^d it, and 
perception of time. The liamster lays in thus fulling to the ground; a circumstanco 
magazines more than its wants require, and which is said not unfrc-quently to take place 
thus it IS enablecl to wait the return of spring, when the animals are seized by crows, gulls, 
and the maturity of the harvest. In other &c.— Shaw. 

' (/c) Plul. Trans, vol. li. p. 872. 
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An enemy 80 nmneroiw and destruelive would quickly render the countries 
where Ihev appear utterly uninhabitable, did it not fortunately happen that the 
same rapacity that animates them to destroy the labours of inaukiiul, at last 
impels them to destroy and devour eac'h other, (ir) After comniittintj incredibl 
devastations, they are at last seen to separate into two armies, opposed wiih 
deadly hatred, along the coasLs of the larger lakes and rivers. 'I'lie Laplanders, 
who observe them thus drawn up to figlit, instead of considering (heir rmitii.d 
animosity a.s a happy riddance of the most dreadful pest, form ominous prog¬ 
nostics from the manner of their arrangement. They consider their combats as 
a presage of war, and exjiect an invasion from the Riussians or the Swedes, as 
the sides next those kingdoms happen tocomiiier. d'he two divisions, however, 
continue their engagements and aiimiosity until one party o\ ercomes the other. 
From that time they utterly disappeai, nor is it v\ell known what Ik* conn s of 
cither the compicrors or the coiujnered, .Some suppose tliat they rii.sh head¬ 
long into tlie sea, other.s that tliey kill lliemsel\i“s, as some are found hanging 
on the forki'd braiuhe.s of-i tree, and otlu r-> still that they are destroyed by the 
young spring herbage. Rut the most iirobidile o|)mnm is, that, having devoured 
the vegetable punlin lions of (h'“ eounlry, and h.iving noliong more to subsist 
on, they then tall to devouring eacii other ; and, having habituated tliemsehes 
to that kind of food, continue it. Houiverlliis be, tliey are often found dead 
by thousands, and their carcasses liave been known fo infect (lie air for several 
miles rmii.d, so as to pioduee very malignant disorders. They seem also to 
infeet the plants tliey havi-gnawed, far liie cattle oiteii die at afte W'ards feed 
in llie jilaccs where they passed 

As to the rest, the male is largerand more beaiitifoll siiotted t an the female. 
They are extremely prolilic , and what js extraordinary, their bieeding dots not 
hinder their march ; for some of them have been oli^erved to farry one young 
one in their mouth, and another on tlicir haik. They are greatly preved upon 
by the ermine, and, as we are t,ild even l)\ llie lem-deer. 'I'he Swedes and 
Norwegians, who live liy Inisliaiidiv, consider an imasion tiom these vermin 
as a terrible visitation ; Imt it Lierv ililVereiit with respect to tlie Ijapiaiiders, 
who lead a vagrant hie, and who, likt tin- lemmings themselves, it their jiro- 
visions be destroyed in one pait ot Uu country, can euMly retire to another. 
The.se arc never so hajipy as when an army of lemmings come dow'u amongst 
them; for then they feast upon tla ir ilesh; wliiili (hough horrid food, 
and which, though even dogs and cats are known to detest, thest* little 
savages esteem very good eating, and devour greedily. I'liey are glad of tlieir 
arrival also upon anotlier uuoiint, for they always expect a great plenty 
of game the year folio*-.ing, among lliose iiclds which the lemmings havi 
destroyed. 

'I'llK MOLE — To these miruile aiimials of the rat kind, a great jiart 
of whose lives is jiast in holt s umhr 
ground, 1 will snbjum one little animal 
more, no way resembling the rat, except 
that its whole life is spent there. As we 
have Hceii some quadrupeds formeil.to 
cron the surface of the fiehls, and others 
to live upon the tops of trees, so the 
mule is formed to live wholly under the 
earth, as if Nature meant that no place 
should be left wholly uutcnaiited. 

'Ibis animal, so well known m I'nglund, is. however, utterly a stranger in 
other places, and parlieularly in lieland. For siieli, therefore, as have never 
seen it, a short de.scnplion will be necessary And, in the first place, though 
somewhat of a size between the nl and the iiionse, it no way resembles eithci, 
being ail animal entirely of a singular kind, a ul perlectly unlike any other 
(juaanipcd whatever. It is bigger lli.m a mouse, with a coat of hue, short, 

(g) DiciiouiiaiH' luiiisO.iuvf, vel.ii. j*. GIO. 
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flossy, black hair, Ita nose is long and pointed, roscmbliriff fliat of a liof^, 
but much longer. Its eyes are so small that it is scarce pos.sible to discern 
tlicni.*^ Instead of ears it has only holes in the place. Its neck is so short 
that the head seems stuck upon the shoulders. 'I’he body is thick and round, 
terminating by a very small, short tail, and its legs also are so very short, 
that the animal seems to lie flat on its belly. From under its belly, as it rests 
in this position, the four feet appear just as if they immediately grew out of (lie 
body. Thus the animal appears to us at first view as a mass of flesh covered 
with a fine, sinning, black skin, with a little head, and scarce any legs, eyes, or 
lad. On a closer inspection, however, two little b!a<’k points may be di,seemed, 
that are its eyes. The ancients, and some of the moderns, wore of opinion that 
the animal was utterly blind ; but Derham, by the help of a microscope, plainly 
discovered all the parts of the eye that are known in other animals, such as the 
pupil, the vitreous and the crystalline hnmonrs.f The fore-legs appear very 
.sliort and strong, and furnished with five claws to each. These are turned out¬ 
wards and backwards, as the hands of a man when swimming, "^riie hind legs 
are longer and weaker than the fore, being only tised to assist its motions; 
whereas the others are contiimally employed in digging. The teeth are likt* 
(hose of a shrew-mouse, ami them are five on both sides of the upper jaw, which 
stand out; but tliosc behind an; divided into points- The tongue is as large as 
the mouth will bold. 

The smallness of its eyes, which iiidiiceii the ancients to think it was blind, is, 
to this animal, a peculiar advantage. A small degree of vision is sufticieiit for a 
creature that is ever destined to live in darkness. A more extensive sight would 
only have served to show the horrors of its prison, while Nature had dcitiied it 
tlie means of an escape. 

As the eye is thus perfectly fitted to the aniniars situation, so also are the 

* BoraoNESSoy THK Mock —Tlif.Grccks, tcctei! liy long lians, which crossing each 
as has hoen generally iishtiiiied, (kscnlu'd the- oilier, fuim a tlm-k .uni stiong bandage, 
mole as blind, an error which inodoin zo»'- Siuh an ejiMiught In hi* dcstau'd to see. But 
legists have piqued themselves in iletccting; anatomists do not find tln‘ojilic nerve. Wluit 
M. OlivK'r, however, has shown that this use could an eye be ol', deprived of u nerve, 
wonderful people, whose mental t.ieulties shot vvlncli in other annuals tiausnuts the visual 
forlli as it were a meteor through the sur- sensations to the biain ^ Tliis consideration 
rounding density, and anticipated the pro- n.iliiiiillv teinls to restore the opinion of .\ii8- 
gress of human art and intellect by many totle and the (ireeks, and to iuduci-tlie belief 
ti'dious ages, were not so idle, in their obser- tluit tlie mole does not see, and that its eye 
vativins, or incautious in their conclusions, is only a nidireeiital point, without use. 

The airiroAtt^ of the Greeks was, doubtless, Diieet expeiiments, however, miule at the 
the animal now under coiiMileratioii, which request ol G. St. Hilaire, Rhow most lucon- 
was ludigeiioua lu their country or around testibly that the mole makes use of its eyes, 
them, wherea.s the mole, was an exotic in since it turns to avoid obstacles plaml in its 
Giei-ce. The Romans may, however hear w.iy. Hut if the mule sees, how is this uc- 
the lilameof having led us into this erroi, by eoinplislicd without an optic, neu’e. M.Serres 
rendering tins Word airTraAo^ into fal/ia, and w.is of ojiiniou that the place of this nerve 
applying that word to the mole of Euioiie — was supjihed by a supeiior branch of the fifth 
Ghii'fith. pair, analogous to the optludiuic branch of 

Wilhs. 

f Vision op Wie Mooe.— Does the mole According to Geoffroy St. Hilaire, tliis 
see Aristotle and all the Giec,ki»hilosopher«, change of function in a nerve, which is not 
thought it bhiid. Galen, on the other hand, naturally destiued to peiforni, doe# not exist, 
maintained that the mole saw. He affirmed The mole sees by aul of a particulai nerve, 
tliat it has all the known means of sight, being unable, on account of the loo great 
Tin-question has been resumed in modern extension of the olfactory apparatus, to follow 
times. Naturalists have found the eye of the duectuni which it takes in other animalR, 
till* animal It is vciy small—not larger than towards Ihu tubercula quadrigemina, takes 
a millet seed; its colour is an ebony black; another direction, and anastomoses, in the 
it is hard to the touch; and can scarcely be nearest point (uu plus pres,) with the nerve 
depressed by squeezing it between the fingers, of the fifth X)air — Aucana op .SeiENtE, 
Besides tlu* eyelid wluch coveis it, it is juu- lH.'i2. 
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S(>nHos of Ix ariiifT and smelling.♦ Tlie first gives it notice of the most distant 
nmiearaixe of danger; the other directs it, in the midst of darkness, to its food. 
'J tie wants ol a subterraneous animal can be but few; and these are suflicient to 
su|i>ply them ; to eat, and to produce ds kind, are the whole employment of .sudi 
a life ; and for both these purposes it is wonderfully adapted by Nature (g) 

ITius admirably is this animal fittixl for a life of darkness and solitude; with 
no appetites but what it can easil> indulge, Avith no enemies but what it can 
easily evade or conquer. As soon as it lias once buried itself in the earth, it 
seldom stirs out, unless foreaid by violent rains in summer, or when in pursuit 
of its prey, it happens to come too near the surface, and thus gets info flie 
open air, which may l>e consi(l(?red as its unnatural element. In general, it 
chooses (he looser softer grounds, beneath whu h it can travel with greater ease ; 
in such also it generally finds the greatest number of worms and insects, upon 
wliich it chiefly preys. It is observed to be most active, and to cast up most 
earth, immediately before rain; and, in winter, before a thaw: at those times 
the worms and insects begin to be in motion ; and approach the surface, whither 
this industrious animal pursues them. On the eontrary, in very dry weather, 
the mole seldom or never forms any hillocks ; for then it is obliged to penetrate 
deejier after its prey, which at such seasons retire far into the ground. 

As the moles veiy seldom eonie above groiiml, (g") they liave but few enemies; 
and very readily evade the jiiirsuit of annuals stronger and swifter than theni- 
.selves. 'Dieir greatest culaiiuly is an inundation ; whuh wlierever it happens, they 
aiT seen, in iiunibers, altenifiting to .',ave theinscHe.s liy swiunmng, and using 
every itflort to leaeli the higher grounds. I'he greatest jiart, however, perish, as 
well as their young, wliieli remain in the holes beiinid. W ere it not for such 
accidents, from their groat fecundity, thev would lieeomc extremely troublesome ; 
and as it is. in some jilivces, they are considered by the farmer as his greatest 
pe.st.f They couple towards tlie approach of spring : and ihcir young are found 


*' IIkarinq of TiiK Miii.e. — It 14 h common 
olwervalion artvong oersoKos, that tlu’ loss at’ 
OHM faculty, is gMiioiully ia sonn* mM,i.sanj 
com pen sat till by the poilVcturi of anotluT. 
Ho have also fioqiiont iKSMsion to olisciu-, 
fh.it Nature, to a very coiihKlor.iblM oitout, 
IS over willing to vary ami change the jiliysi- 
ojihtioH of a being, in acee ihiiico wiih its 
eir-uinstaiicMS ami situation. We need not, 
iheiefori', he Kurprised to tlml tli.it the hhiid 
Spalax has the organs of heaniig lu a veiy 
jieiiect state. The external ear, indeed, has 
Imt ui very small outward expansion, hut the 
audilory canal is very large, and the vvdiole 
oigiin internally greatly developed, 'ty'hen 
on the surhum, they almost always c.*u!\ llie 
liead niiseil, apparently for the piirjiose ol 
Tiioie efiectualiy hearing wliat is passing 
.uound them; thus relying on th ir most 
peiteet faeuUy, for a fovewai ning of approach- 
nig danger, which they have not tlie means 
of iletectiiig by sight.— Guiffuii, 

t Moi.ks anu Moce-catchkhs. — ‘‘ The 
moles are Iwginuing to throw up the eailli, 


and to destioy th<' heth.ige of the light soils. 
W hat an extuiordiiiary animal is the mole > 
We c.mstantiy see his trace of destnictiveiiess, 
!m,i how difficult is it to track him to his 
liiduig jil.ieo. I'lie niok* is destroyed by a 
fi.i]' of peculiar roiistruetion, which is di.s- 
eli.uged by the little animal passing through 
it. The mole-catcher—in general a quiet old 
man, who posses the winter in making hi.s 
t.ap., ill his chunm ^ corner—comes forth at 
this season with lus implements of dostinc- 
tum. Ills piactised eyes soon discover the 
tiack of the mole, from the mound winch lie 
throws up to some neighhouiing hank, or 
fiom one mound to another. It is lu this 
tr.ick 01 mu that he sets his tr-ip, u few inches 
tielow the surface of the ground. As the mole 
p.asse.s thunigh this little engine of his ruin, 
he disturbs ii peg wliich holds down a strong 
ha/el rod in a bent position. The moment 
the peg IS moved, the end of the rwl which is 
lield down thes up. and with it comes up the 
looi mole di.igged out of liie earth which he 
las so lugemously excavated, to he gibbeted 


(g) Testes haliet maximos, parastatas aniplissmias. novum coipus seminale ah his diversimi 
•ic si-piiratuiii. 1‘eilein etmin fanie omnium, ni tailor, mmnalium U>ngi.s8iraum, ex quilnis 
rolligerit estmaxmuuu pra> reliqui.s onmilms anunalibiis volup atem ni coitu, hoc ahjectiini et 
vile aiiliuale.ulam jiercuKite, ut habeaiit quod ipsi invideant qiu lu hoc supremas vitie suaa 
delieias collocaint: Ray’s Syiiops. Quadrup p ‘-’.'hf Huic i imiioni assentitur I). Rutfbn, 
dlamen non inihi apparet maguiliidiiiem partiuni taiem vohiptatem augere. Miuibus einm 
salaci-isiniis contraiitim obtinet 


(/,') Buffbn. 
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about tlie beginning of May. They generally have four or five at a lime ; and 
it IS easy to distinguish among other .mole-bills, that in which the female has 
brought forth her young. 'Ihese are made with much greater art, than Ihe rest; 
and are usually large. The female, in order to form this retreat, begiii.s by 
erecting the earth into a tolerably spacious apartment, which is supported within 
by partitions, at proper distances, that prevent the roof from falling. All round 
this she works, and beats the earth very firm, so as to make it capable of keeping 
out the rain let it be never so violent. As the hillock in which this apartment 
is thus formed, is raised above ground, the apartment itself is conseqiu'ntly 
‘.ave the level of (he plain, and, therefore, less subject to accidental slight iooi'. 
dations. The place being thus fitted, she then procures grass and drj leaves, 
as a bed for her j rig. There they lie secure from wet. and she contimit ft.) 
make their retreat equally so from danger; for all round lhi.s hill ol her n 
raising, are holes running into the earlli, tiiat part from the middle aparti-i 
like rays from a centre, and extend aboiil fifiron feet in every direction • iiese 
resemble so many walks or chases, into which the animal makes hersi.dtc’- 
raneous excursions, and supplies her young with such roots or insectH as shf" ' .0. 
jirovide : but they contribute still more to the general safety , lor as the im t* m 
very quick of hearing, the instant she perceives her little habitation atlacj. •<!, 
she takes to her burrow, and unless die earth be dog away by several iiico at 
once, she and her young always make a good retreat. 

'file mole is scarcely found, except in cultivated countries: the varietit s i'!' 
but few. Tdiat which is found in^'irgini.i, rcbemliles the common mole, ''\»epi 
ill colour, which is blai k, mixed with a dtrp purple.^ There are soim f 
white moles, seen particularly in Poland, rather larger than the former. As llii >: 
skin is so very soft and beautiful, it is odd that il has not. been turned to any 
advantage. Agricola tell us, that he saw hats made from it, the fme.st and the 
most beautiful that could be imagined. 


vvithdut a chance of escape. The trap is very 
simt))eand efiiictual; but, somehow, the moles 
floiiiish in spile of their human enemies, 
Mob'-cafehers, a plodding, unscientific race, 
know little of their trade, which requires the 
most accurate study,of the hal)its ol’ the 
animal. There was a Frenchman of the name 
ol Le Court, a man of gri-at knowledge and 
pciseverance, who did not think it beneath 
him to devote lus whole attention to the oh- 
seivation of the mole. He e.stahhslusl a 
school for mole-catcliuig, and taught many, 
what he had .acquned by incessant practice, 
flic art of tracing the mole to his hiding 
place m the ground, and rutiing oH' his 
ictreat. The skill of this man once saved u 
huge and fertile district of Fiance from inun¬ 
dation by a canal, whose hanks the moles liad 
uiidennined in every direction. Le (iourt 
alone saw the mischief, and could stop it. 
Doubts have been entertained, whether flu; 
moles are really so mischievous to the farmer 
as they aie generally supposed to he. It has 
heui said that they assist the draining of 
1.111(1 liy foinung Oieir excavations, and that 
'hi y thus prevent the foot-rot ill sheep. 
N.VTLllAI.l^Ts’ (.'AnENOAU, Al'KlL. 

*' IVUUIII Am1.IU( AN .SiiaKW-MoLiX — 


The shrew-mole resembles the common Knio- 
peaii mole 111 its habits, lu leading a subter¬ 
raneous life, ionniiig galleaes, tlirowuig iqi 
little mounds of eiiith, and in feeding jinn 
cipally oil eaithworms ami grubs. Dr, God- 
inaii has given 11 detailed and iiiteresting 
accuiiiit of their niaiiners, jiarticularly >>1 ‘>iie 
wliich was doui st leafed by Ml Titian Peale. 
iie mentions that they 'ue most active eaily 
in the morning, at mid-day, ami in tlie ev , mug, 
and that they .iie well known in the conniry 
to have, lire custom of cuiiimg ilaily to the 
surface rdur/fi/ nl iiomt Tliey may then be 
taken alive by thrusting a spade Inueath 
them, ami thiowmg them on the surhue , but 
can scariily be caught at any other peiiud of 
the day. The captive one 111 the possessiou 
of Mr. Feale ate cuiisiderahie (juaiititu.s ot 
iiesh meat, either cooked or law, drank 
freely, and was lemarkably lively and playful, 
following the hand of its 'feedei by the scent, 
burrowing for a short distance in tlie loose 
earth, and, after making a small cui le, re 
turning for more foial, When engaged m 
eating he employed his flexible snout m a 
siiigulat inanuer fii thrust the food into Ins 
muutli, doubling it so us to foice it directly 
backwaids,— Du. Richakuson’s Zooi.ouv 
o*' Ivhiitrji AuiiHicA, 
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CHAP. \VI 

ANIMALS OF 

THE HEDGE-HOG, OR PRICKLY KIND.* 

Animals of the hcdffc-lio^ kind n-quire hut vcr\ liftlr ac curacy to distinguish 
them from all otlu rs. That hair whirli 
.'■t rves th(' gcnc'rality of quadrupeds for 
warmth and oriiainent. Ls partly wanting 
in tli- hc ; while its place is supjiiied by 
sh-.p spines or prickles, that serve' for 
their defence. 

riie hedge-hog, with an appealance 
the most formidable, is \et one of the 
most harmless imimals in the iv rid; 
onab!', or iiriwilbiig to ofTeiid, all its 
pi«‘. .oiuona are e Iv directed to its own 
secniiti ; .ind it armed with si tliou- 
.sand piiHits, to keep nil the c'liemv, but 
not io invade him. 

fins animal i.s of two kinds- one with ,< nose like the snout of a hog; the 
other, more short and blunt, like that of a dog. 'I'lial oidi the inn/r.ie of a dog 
IS the, most common, being abmii six inches in length. Ironi the tin of the nose 
to the iii.sertion ol the tad, T’he tail is little more than an inch long; and so 
concealed by the spines, a.i to la- si arce visible : the head, back, and side.s, are 
covered with prickles; the nose, breast, and bellv, are covered with iine, soft 
hair ;(a’‘) the legs are short, ot a dusky colour, and almost bare; the toes on eacli 
foot are five in number, long and separated; the prickles are about an incli in 
length, and very sharp pointed , their low. - pmf is white, the middle black, and 
the points white'; the eye.s are small, and placed high in the head ; the ears are 
round, pretty large, and naked; the month is small, but well furnished with 
teeth ; these, hfiwever, it only uses in chewing its fooci, hut neither in attacking 
nor defending itself .a., oist other anim.als. Its only reliance in ea.ses of dan¬ 
ger, is r I Its spines ; (uc jimtant it perceives an enemy, it puts itself into a pos¬ 
ture of defence, and keeps upon its guard until it supposM's the danger over. Oi; 
Much . I cHsions, if imiuedmndy alters itsviholc- appearance; from its u.snal ionii, 
some what resembling a small animal, with a buneli on its back, the animal In gins 
to bend its back, to lay its head upon its breast, to shut its eyes, to roll down the 
skin of its sides towards the legs, to draw these nji, luul lastly, to tuck them in 
on every side, by drawing the skin still elo.ser. In this form, winch the hedge¬ 
hog always puts on when disturbed, it no way resembles an animal, hut ralln r a 
roundish mass of prickles, impervious on every side. I'he sh.ape of the animal 
thus rolled up, somewhat resembles a chestnut in the husk ; there being, on one 
side, a kind of Hat space, which is that on whirh the head and legs have been 
tucked in. 

The hedge-hog, like most other wild animals, sleens by day, and ventures out 
by night. It generally resides in small thickets, inliedges, or in ditches covered 

* Hkiios-iiqo's have two front teeth in lower thin' are four gnnders on each side 
each jaw ; those of the upper jaw are distant hoth above and below ; and the Ixidy is 
from each other, those of the lower are placed clothed on tin upper parts with sharp R])ini’S, 
near together; the caaiue teeth are five on There are se’en species, of which only the 
each side m the upper jaw, and three in the common hedge-hog is found in Europe J 

i^;) Pncpiitium pToiiendens. Limia'l Hyst. 75- And of the female he might have said, 
resupina copulatur. 
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with bushes; there it makes a hole of about six or eight inches deep, and lies 
well wrapped up, in moss, grass, or leaves. Its food is roots, fruits, worms, and 
insects. 

Bnffon, who kept these animals tame about his house, acquits them of the 
reproach of being mischievous in the garden; but then he accuses them of 
tricks, of which from the form and habits of this animal one would be never led 
to suspect them. “ I have often,” saj s he, “ had the female and her young 
brought me about the beginning of June : they are generally from three to five 
in number: they are white in the beginning, and only the marks of their spines 
appear: I was willing to rear some of them, and accordingly put the dam and 
her young into a tub, with abundant provision beside them ; but the old animal, 
instead of suckling her young, devoured them all, one after another. On amv 
flier occasion, a hedge-hog that had made its way into the kiteluMi, discovered a 
little pot, in which there was meal prepared for boiling; the mischievous animal 
drew out the meat, and left its excrements in the stead. 1 kept males and females 
in the same apartment, where they lived together but never coupled. 1 permit- 
’ ted several of them to go about my garden ; they did very little damage, and it 
was scarcely perceivable that they were there: they li\ed upon the fruits 
that fell from the trees : they dug tlie earth into shallow lioles : they ate cater¬ 
pillars, beetles, and worms ; they were also very fond of llesli, which they 
devoured boiled or raw.” 

They couple in spring, and bring forlli about the beginning of summer. 
I’hey sleep during tlic winter, and what is said of their laying up provisions for 
that season, is consequently false. Tliey at no time eat much, and can remain 
very long without any food whatsoever. '^I'licir blood is cold, like all other ani¬ 
mals that sleep during the w’inter. Their flesh is not good for food; and their 
skins arc converted to scarce any use, except to muzzle calves, to keep tlicm 
from sucking. 

THE 'FANREC AND TENDRAC.—’The Tanrec and Tendrac, are two 
little animals, 
described by 
jBiiffon, of the 
hedge-hog kind; 
but yet suflici- 
cntly different 
from it, to con¬ 
stitute a differ 
ent species. Like 
the hedge-hog, 
they are covered 

with prickles, (Tanreej , tTiudruc.) 

though mixed in 

R greater proportion with hair; but unlike that animal, they do not defend them 
selves by rolling up in a ball, llieir wanting tins last property is alone sufti 
cient to distinguish them from an animal in which it makes the most striking' 
eculiarity : as also, that in the liast Indies, where only they are found, the 
edge-hog exists separately also : a manil'est proof that this animal is not a 
variety caused by flie climate. 

The tanrec is much less than the liedge-liog.fA') being about the size of a mole, 
and covered with prickles, like that animal, except that they are shorter and 
smaller. The tendrac is still loss than the former, and is ilefeiided only with 
prickles upon the head, the neck, and the .shoulders; (he rest being covi^red 
with a coarse hair, resembling a hog’s bristles. These little animals, whose 
legs are very short, move but slowly. They grunt like a hog; and wallow, 
like it, in the mire- 'riiey love to be near water; and spend more of their time 
there than upon land. They are chiefly in creeks and harbours of salt water. 
They multiply in ,great numbers, make themselves holes in the ground, and 

(g) BuHbn, vol. XXV.’p, 254. 
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sleep for several months. During this forf)iil stale, their liairs (and I should 
also .suppose tlieir prickles) fall; and they areretiewed upon their revival. They 
are usually very fat; and although their (lesh be insipid, soft, and stringy, yet 
the Indians (ind it to tlieir ta.ste, and consider it as a very great delicacy. 

THE PO ECU PINE."—Those arms which the hedgehog possesses in 
miniature, the porcu¬ 
pine lias in a more en¬ 
larged degree. Tlie 
short prickles of the 
hedge-liog are in this 
animal converted into 
.shafts. In the one the 
8 pine.s are about an 
iiicfi long ; in the other, 
a fool. The porcupine 
I.S about two feet long, 
and fifteen inches high. 

Like the hedge hog, it 
apfiears a nia>.s ot niis- 
hliapen fle.sh, covered 
with quills, from ten to 
fourteen inches long, re- 
seinblin^ the banel ot 
a goose-quill in thick- 
Mtss; but taper ns ami . j| or Ins.-liirr, afford 

alwrp at bolb o,K a. ' ihiAoat in llm .nut,tie ; 

Biillinent siibje. l o ^ manner a. feathers are found to 

amt ...serted m o ll'|-^ lonsv.l.ko ll.e top ofa soosc-qnill; and of 
, ,,r:^..l n^ ,t amb I-'- "ue ond to the other, 

biLle^ Ollen found htleen inches long, and a quarter ot an inch in 
2 j i I I *111/1 /''ID'llilr ot intliclinsf u luurtui ufuinci. lnc\ 

diameter; extremely ^ he ng didhult to be cut, and solid at that end 

seem harder than ei™ ,,, 

which IS not hxed in the ski. It , have already 

Zm die othcr?ior ^-xihie and j;;--;;::;; 

ihe former There is still another sort ol ()iulls, that grow mar the lau, wniit 
me lormtr. ' ♦; .,r Tud that seem to be cut short at the end. 

and transparent, like vvriting quiils, .ami ii .c.„,„rrk like the bristles of a 

All these ouills. of whatsoever kind, incline backwards. liHi tlie bristles oi a 

hog; but when the animal is irritated, thev rise, and stand upright, as brisths 

“'S,u h"is‘';h'''t.nutim, of this gn..;lrnp.nl in thn»o twin i" 

,n„.,l oll.rrs, n« lo tin- rosi of iln hsuro. iho ^ 

that ,,rnh,,ro. I,,;, black 

both belore and behind , and tUt si , as wt ii a . !,!„ nricklcs there 

parta nf ll.e body, arc .■nv.mul ,v,t. » f't' .7fr,!. 

being m. part, (.xoept llie ..nr.-, and* tl..‘not. n .. . • j |||^,. those of 

the ears are thinly covered with ' *7-'^ .*'h^ only tuie-third of an inch 

inankiiid ; the eyes are smiill ' V,,,'-’ fiken oil’,'there appear a kind 

Iroin one corner to the other. Alter llit ski * l.,r<r»* mulls nroitt'ed- tliese 

of iiaps oil those parts of the body Irom wlicnce the l.«rgc (i - 1 * > 


* Thk Po«coi>iNE has two front tooth in 
each jaw, wlilcli me cut ohliipiely ; m"l eight 
grinders on eacli side in both jaws ; there are 
littir toes on the foie-f'eet, uiul five on the 
hinder. There are five species beside the 
iiiininuii poi'cupuu'. 

f Kconoviy —Professoi Tliunttorg, in luv 
*Lou:id journey to the island M.iture, in ttie 


Tndnm Ocean, uifornis ns, that the porcupine 
}, IS a von otirions niothod of fotclung w.itor 
lor Its voiing. Tito qniUs in the tad are said 
to bo linllow'. and to liave a hole at the extre- 
init\ ; those the animal can henil in such a 
that the) i^n he filled with water, 
mIhoIi is aft Twtuds mscharge'd in the nest 
among d*> young. 
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are about the size of a small pea, each answering to as many holes which appear 
on the outward surface of the skin, and which are about half an inch deep, like 
as many hollow pipes, wherem the quills are fixed, as in so many sheaths. 

This animal seems to partake very much of the nature of die hedge-hoe; 
having this formidable apparatus of arms rather to defend itself, than annoy the 
enemy. There have been, indeed, many naturalists wlm supposed that it was 
capable of discharging them at its foes, and killing at a great distance off. But 
this opinion has been entirely discredited of late; and it is now universally 
believed that its quills remain firmly fixed in the skin, and are then only shed 
when the animal moults them, as birds do their feathers. It is probable, that 
the porcupine when attacked by bolder animals, directs its quills so as to 
keep alwa}s pointing towards the enemy.♦ These are an ample protection; 
and, as ne are assured by Kolben, at such times, even the lion himself will not 
venture to make an attack. From such, therefore, the porcupine can defend 
itself: and chiefly bants for serpents, and all other reptiles, for subsistence. 
Travellers universally assure us that, between the serpent and the porcupine 
(here exist an irrecoiicileable enmity, aud that they never meet without a mortal 
engagement. 

'riie Americans, who hunt this animal, assure us, that the porcupine lives 
from twelve to fifteen years. During the time of coupling, which is in the 
month of September, the males become very fierce and dangerous, and often are 
seen to destroy each other v\ith their teeth. The female goes with young seven 
months, and brings forth but one at a time; this she suckles but about a month, 
and accustoms it betimes to live, like herself, upon vegetables and the bark of 
trees; she is very fierce in its defence; but, at other seasons, she is fearful, 
timid, and harmless. * 

The porcupine does not escape so well from the Indian hunter, who eagerly 
pursues it, in order so make embroidery of its quills, aud to eat its flesh. This 
as we are commonly told, is very tolerable eating; however, we may expect 
wretched provisions when the savages are to be our caterers, for they eat every 
thing that has life. But they are very ingenious with regard to their embroidery ; 
if 1 understand the accounts rightly, they dye the quills of various colours, and 
then splitting them into slips, as we see in the making of a cane-chair,\bey 
embroider, with these, their belts, baskets, and several other necessary pieces 
of furniture. 

"Die porcupines of America differ very much from those of the ancient continent 
which we have been describing ; and, strictly speaking, may be considered as 
animals of a different species : however, from their being covered with quills 
we will only add them as varieties of the former, since we know very little con¬ 
cerning them, except their diflerence of figure. They are of two kinds; the one 

* PoacupiNE Qdills.—^P orcupines are oE- one of his Iltittentota, who had received a 
ten found in beating canes for hogs; they wound in his leg from a porcupine, was ill fur 
are easily speared ; the flesh of the young more than six months, 
ones is very good, and soraetunes similar to Shootino its Quills. Upon the slightest 
pork or veal. With resiiect to shooting their irritation it raises its quills, and shakes them 
quills, it is merely fabulous: dogs are apt to with' great violence, directing them to 
run upon them, and the quills being sliarp, qimrter from whence it is in danger of being 
penetrate so deeply, and hold so Cast, as to attacked, and striking at the object of its »- 
occasion thqm to quit their matriee or inser* sentment at the same time. “ We have ob- 
tion in the porcupine’s skin. The wounds served, on an occasion of this sort, at a time 
are not dangerous except from their depth, when the animal was moulting or casting its 
Many horses will not approach porwpines quills, that they would fly out to the distance 
when running, by reason of a peculiar rat- of a few yards, with such force as to bend 
tiing their quills make against each other, the points of them against the board where 
The horseman should stab his sjiear into they struck; and it is not improbable thiu a 
jturcupines, there being no danger in apinoach- circumstance of this Idnd may have given 
ing them —Oru5wta.I||Fibli> Spokts. rise to an opinion of its power to use them in 

M. D Vaillant in nis Travels, says, that a more eflectuai manner. — Bxwick’s His- 
«wju ^ '•onic Derniciuus quality in the quills, torx of QuaoRursns, 
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cn'iied the coeudoit: and the oil^r, first named by BulTon, the urson; the one 
a native of the northern parts of America, the other of the south ; and both dif¬ 
fering from the former, in having long tails, whereas that has a very short one. 

The roendou, is much less than the porcupine; its quills are four times 
shorter, its snout more unlike that of a hare ; its tail is long enough to catch by 
the branches of trees, and hold by them. It may be easily tamed, and is to be 
found chiefly in the southern parts of America; yet is not wanting also in the 
northern.’' 

* Tub PREHBnBii.B Poaccpma or Cormuou -The relations which animals were firat 
observed to bear to one 
another reposed ou general 
apjiearances only, on the 
iisemblance of their out¬ 
ward forms, on the nature 
of their integuments, and, 
in a woid, uu the must 
superficial and obvious 
organs. Thus the porcu- 
and the hedge-hog, 
i)eitig both coveied with 
a cunspiruous defensive 
armour of spines, were 

classed together, as being ^ --CT _' 

aniinals whose orgainya- 

lion was analogous. They CVfoheoMle I*orcnpin« ) 

were regarded in this 

maimer by the ancients ; and in the jKisthu- Hope: they are met with in Asia Minor, 
muuH volumes of Aldrovandus, published in Palestine, and Persia: they exist in all the 
the 17th century, we find them thus associated southern parts of Asia, and tlie neighbouring 
together. The erroneous nature of these ap- islands ; and lastly. South and North Ame- 
pioximations was so palpable, that it was de- rica equally produce them, 
tocted the instant an attempt was made to From what we know already of the laws 
chissify animals by their natural affinities; which regulate the geographical distribution 
and the jKircupine was transferee! to the of animals, it might be pmsuined that these 
rodentia, while the hedge-hog was left next Bpiue-cuaU:d rodentia would include difierent 
the shrews. But the porcupine was not the genera, requiring only the means of institu- 
oiily rodent which had long spines instead of ting the necessary comjiansons in order to 
hairs: other species were found in America, bring their distinctive characters to light, 
in the East Indies, and ir. Afnca; and we This lias been diected in a greet mea.sure by 
find Ray, Linnasus, and the majority »‘f their the labours of M. Fred. Cuvier, who has sepa- 
biiccessors, grouping all ^esu animals in the rated from the genus Htfstnx of Lmnieus, 
same genus, under the common appellation of the Java porcupine, under the title of Acan- 
porcupiiie (//ysfri'd:). In this approximation thion ; the Canada porcupine, or ursou of 
they were doubtless influenced, though with Buffbn, under that of Erethizon; the Bnui- 
soine restrictions, by the same preeonce^ition lian porcupine, under that of ^htggyrut; 
which liad guided their predecessors, by that and for the Mexican species, ho projjioses the 
early notion that animals covered with integu* generic name of Synetheres, as preferable to 
ments of so remarkable a kind should form a that of Coendus, originally given to it by the 
natural group. However, as one of these Count Lac^ji^de. 

iraictqniies had a prehensile tail, M. de The coendou is an animal altogethar pecu- 
iUacft|>ddu separated it from the rest, to form liar and distinct: no other species resembles 
the tyjie of a distinct though allied gonits. it in its genera) fotnis. Its gait is as heavy 
These rodentia, armed at all points by end ungraceful as its proportions, notwith- 
stiung and acute spines, — th« porcupines standing it is endowed with an additional 
mentioned in travels and works of natural locomotive organ to those usually granted to 
history,—are already ascertained to be toler* the rodentia, vit, a prehensile tail. But it is 


history,—are already ascertained to be toler¬ 
ably numerous ; but they are far from being 
all so well known as to enable us to deter¬ 
mine their real nature, and mark out their 
afliiiities. Those of Italy and S)>ain am said 
to have been originally derived from Afnca. 
Porcupines are common in Barbary, Abys¬ 
sinia, Guinea, and at the Cape of Good 


in the shape of the head and muasle that it 
is more cspicially remarkable. All that part 
which corresponds to the brain ia tnised and 
expanded so os to announce a meat highly 
developed ciwebral organ within; but this is in 
reality no larger than in other rodents. The 
phrenological character is here produced by 
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The urson, which BufToa calls after our countrvman Hudson, is a native of 
Hudson’s Bay. The make of the body of this animal is not so round as that of the 
two former, but somewhat resembling the shape of the pig. It is covered with 
long bristly hair, with a shorter hair underneath ; and under this the quills lie 
concealed very thick; they are white, with a brown point, and bearded, and the 
longest do not exceed four inches ; they stick to the band when the animal is 
stroked on the back; and likewise, when the hand is taken away, they stick so 
fast as to follow it. They make their nest under the roots of great trees, sleep 
very much, and chiefly feed upon the bark of the juniper. In winter the snow 
serves them for drink; and in summer they lap water, like a dog. They are 
very common in the country lying to the east of Hudson’s Bay ; and several of 
the trading Americans depend on them for food, at some seasons of the year.’^ 


large sinuses, which extend in every direc¬ 
tion over the frontal bones, covering the brain 
anteriorly, and augmenting the extent of the 
organ of smell; for these cavities communi¬ 
cate with the nostrils. The muatrle presents 
a thick, obtuse, fleshy projection, in front of 
which are the orifices of the nostrils, of a very 
simple fonn. In all these resjiects there is 
no resemblance between this animal and the 
porcupine; and the same character serve 
even better than the prehensile tail to sepa¬ 
rate it from every other rodent, being indica¬ 
tive of a fundamentally different nature, jh'Cu- 
liar habits, and consequently the tyi>e of a 
distinct genus. But if by its phpiognomy 
it is found isolated from all the other known 
species of its class, it nevertheless appertains 
in its dentition, like the other spiny genera, 
to the omnivorous rodentia with compound 
teeth. 

The coendou has four molaries on cither 
side, both in the upper and the lower jaw, 
which diminish in size from before back¬ 
wards : their structure is analogous to that of 
the urson. 

The external conformation does not indi¬ 
cate a lively or predominant sensibility in any 
of the organs of sense. The eyes are small 
and prominent, and their pupil, which can 
only be distinguished by a weak light, is 
round: it is closed altogether in full day¬ 
light. The nostrils u]>eD by two simple cir¬ 
cular apertures, which are situated close toge¬ 
ther on a broad flattened surface, covered with 
a smooth but not glandular integument. It 
is by the sente of smell chiefly that this 
animal takes cognizance of external objects. 
The ear is of an extremely simple structure, 
being composed merely of a circular ridge 
crossed transversely by two slight elevations. 
The mouth is of a remarkably diminutive 
size, scarcely opening sufficiently to allow a 
passage for the incisors, or permitting any 
great degree of separation of the jaws. The 
tongue It smooth: there are no cheek 
pouches. 

The exterior coat consists almost entirely 
of spines, adhering to the skin by a narrow 
pedicle, and consequently detaching them¬ 
selves readily from it. Hairs are found only 
AO the under parts of the body and upon a 


portion of the tail. Strong whiskers project 
from the sides of the muzzle. The organs of 
motion have a special structure, from which 
results the natural destination of the coendou 
to be an animal of the woorls, to live on trees, 
to dwell on their summits, to derive from 
them its nourishment, and there to pro]iagate 
and ivar its family. Its fore feet are strong, 
with four distinct and regular digits', armed 
with long and strong, hut thin anil pointed, 
claws. The thumb is indicated tneiely by a 
large movable tubercle, covered with a very 
papillose skin, and capable of being opposed 
to a certain degree to the other digits. The 
hind-feet have also four toes; the sole is simi¬ 
larly papillose, and the thumb seems stilt 
more developed in them than in the fore-leet; 
so that the animal can truly grasp objects 
between this thumb and the other digits, 
which gives it the faculty of perching, al¬ 
most hko birds, on the smallest branches. 

The spines ore mostly of a yellowish white 
colour at the root, black in the middle, amt 
white at their extremity. The thickest are 
on the anterior parts of the body, and the 
longest on the hock, where they measure 
about three inches in length. On the extre¬ 
mities, the sides of the head, and along the 
first half of the talk they are thinner and 
shorter; and on the remainder of the tail, 
and on the under parts of the body, they 
are gradually reduced to the dimensions of 
simple airs. The muzzle and soles of the 
feet are naked, and are of a nddish brown 
colour. 

All the movements of the coendou are 
slow, and bespeak circumspection and timi¬ 
dity. It only takes exercise in the evening, 
or during the night; and although it is then 
tolerably active, it has never lieen seen to 
make a bound. When it would pass from 
one place to another, it advances by degrees, 
fixing each of iti feet; and before raising 
any of them it assures itself of the stable 
footing of the others; and its tail, wound 
round the objects within its reach, is reaily to 
grasp them if the other jioints of supi>ort 
should fail. This animal can raise uself 
upon its hind-feet, and in that position cur¬ 
ries its food to its mouth with the fore-feet. 

• The PoBct’WKB.—-We are informed Ity 
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CHAP. XVII. 


QUADRUPEDS COVERED WITH SCALES OR 
SHELLS INSTEAD OF HAIR.(aO 


WuENwetsilk of a quadruped, the name seems to imply an animal covered 
with hair; when we mention a bird, it ia natural to conceive a creature covered 
with leathers ; when we hear of a fish, its scales are generally the iirst part that 
strikes our imagination.'^ Nature, however, owns none of our distinctions; 
various in all her operations, she mixes her plans, groups her pictures, and 
excites our wonder as well by ber general laws as by her tleviatious. 

Were we to judge of nature fronuietiiiitions only, we should never be induced 
to suppose that there existed races of vivaparous quadrupeds destitute of hair, 
and furnished with scales and shells in their stead. However, nature, every 
way various, supplies us with many instances of these extraordinary creatures ; 
the old world has its quadrupeds covered with scales, and the new with a shell. 
In both they resemble each other, as well in the strangeness of their appetites, 
as ill their awkward conformation. Like animals but partially made up, and 
partaking of dilVerciit natures, they want those instincts which animals formed 
but lor one element alone are found to possess. They seem to be a kind of 
strangers in nature, creatures taken from some other element, and capriciously 
thrown to find a precarious subsistenee upon land. 

The Pangolin, which has been usually called the scaly lizard, BulTon very judi¬ 
ciously restores to that denomiiiatioii 
by which it is known m the eountries 
where it is found. This animal, 
which is a native of the torrid climates 
of the ancient coiitiiient, is. of all 
other animals, the best protected from 
external injury by nature. It is about 
three or four feet long, or, taking in 
the tail, from six to eight. Like the 
lizard, it has a small iiead, a very 
long nose, a short, thick neck, a long 
body, legs very short, and a tail cx- 
trtmiely long, thick at the insertion, and terminating in a point. It has no 



Agricola, that the porcupine of Italy was an 
exotic in that country, brought either from 
Africa or India. It has long been natumbieii 
in the south of Europe. The only iliiTerenco 
observed lietween the porcupine of Italy and 
that of Africa is, that thu former is rather 
less than the latter, and that the spines arc 
not so strong. The Kuroiiean variety is found 
principally in the kingdom of Naples, and in 
the southern parts of the Kuinan States. It 
avoids pu[»uIous parts, and selects stony and 
dry situations. Its extrenft timidity st'ems 
to induce it to continue in its retreat and to 
seek its sustenance only in the night.— 
Gmikpith. 

* Gknus Dasvpus —Wo possessed very 
scanty information on tliese animals till 


D'Azara published his Essay on the Quailni- 
peds of Paraguay, which includes eight spe¬ 
cies. He tells us that most of them dig 
burrows in the earth, which they commonly 
direct under an angle of ; but that they 
turu so as to make it difficult to ascertain 
their length, which is presumed, however, to 
be from six to eight feet. 

Some of the sjaniies have nocturnal habits, 
and are wy timid, Hying to their burrows 
the moment they hear a noise. These ara 
very much quicker m their motions than 
might Iw '(upiKised, from (he hindrances 
incident to (heir heavy covering. Other spot 
cies quit t'leir letreat equally by day and 
night, and vhese are said not to be so rapid 
in their motions as the others.— Cuvier. 


C/r") This chapter is chiefly extracted from BiifTon, which I mention at once, to save tbs 
trouble of repeated quotations. 
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teeth, but is armed with five toes on each foot, with long" white claws. But 
what it is chiefly distinguished by is its scaly covering, which in some measure 
hides all the proportions of its body. These scales defend the animal on all 
parts, except the under part of the head and neck, under the shoulders, the 
breast, the belly, and the inner side of the legs: all which parts are covered with 
a smooth soft skin, without hair. Between the shells of this aniiual, at all the 
interstices, are seen hairs like bristles, brown at the extremity, and yellow 
towards the root. The scales of this extraordinary creature are of different 
sizes and different forms, and stuck upon the body somewhat like the leaves of 
an artichoke. The largest are found near the tail, which is covered with them 
like the rest of the body. These are above three inches broad, and about two 
inches long, thick in the middle, and sharp at the edges, and terminated in a 
roundish point. They are extremely hard, and their substance resembles that 
of horn. They are convex on the outside, and a little concave on the inner ; 
one edge sticks in the skin, while the other laps over that immediately behind 
it. Those that cover the tail conform to the shape of that part, being of a dusky 
brown colour, and so hard, when the animal has acquired its full growth, as to 
turn a musket-ball. 

Thus armed^his animal fears nothing from the efforts of all other creatures, 
except man. ^e instant it perceives the approach of an enemy, it rolls itself 
up like the hedge-hog, and presents no part but the cutting edges of its scales 
to the assailant. Its long tail, which, at first view, might be thought easily 
separable, serves still more to increase the animal's security. This is lapped 
round the rest of the body, and, being defended with shells even more cutting 
than any other part, the creature continues in perfect security. Its shells are so 
large, so thick, and so pointed, that they repel every animal of prey ; they make 
a coat of armour that wounds while it resists, and at once protects and threatens. 
The most cruel, the most famished quadruped of the forest, the tiger, the pan¬ 
ther, and the hymna, make vain attempts to force it. 1’liey tread upon, they 
roll it about, but all to no purpose; the pangolin remains safe within, while its 
invader almost always feels the reward of its rashness. The fox often destroys 
the hedge-hog bjr pressing it with his weight, and thus obliges it to pul forth Us 
nose, wnioh be instantlv seizes, and soon after ihc whole body ; but the scales 
of the pangolin effectually support it under any such weight, while nothing that 
the strongest animals are capable of doing can compel it to surrender. Man 
alone sennas furnished with arms to conquer its obstinacy. The negroes of 
Africa, when they find it, beat it to death with clubs, and consider its fiesh as 
a very great delicacy. 

But, although this animal be so formidable in its appearance, there cannot be 
a more harmless, inoffensive creature when unmolested. It is even unqualified 
by nature to injure larger animals, if it had the disposition, for it has no teeth. 
It should seem that the bony matter, which goes in other animals to supply the 
teeth, is exhausted in this in supplying the scales that go to the covering of its 
body. However this be, its life seems correspondent to its peculiar conforma¬ 
tion. Incapable of being carnivorous, since it has no teeth, nor of subsisting 
on vegetables, which require much chewing, it lives entirely upcm insects, for 
whiclt nature has fitted it in a very extraordinary manner. As it has a long 
nose, so it may naturally be suppo^d to have a long tongoe; but, to increase 
iu length still more, it is doubled in the mouth, so that when extended it is shot 
out to above a quarter of a yard beyond the tip of the nose. This tongue is 
round, extremely red, and covered with an unctions sand slimy liquor which 
mes it a shining hue. When the pangolin, therefore, approaches an ant bill, 
for these are the insects on which it chiefly feeds, it lies down near it, concealing 
as much as possible the place of its retreat, and stretching out its long tongue 
nmong the ants, keeps it for some time quite immovable. These little animals, 
allured by its appearance, and the unctuous substance with which it is smeared, 
instantly gather upon it in great numbers; and when the pangolin supposes a 
aufiiciency, it quickly withdraws the tongue, and swallows them at once. This 
peculiar manner of hunting for its prey is repeated either tilt it be satisfied, of 
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till (lie aiita, grown more cautioue, will be allured to tlieir destruclion no longer. 
It i.'< again.st these noxious insects, therefore, that its only force or cunning i-s 
exerted; and were the negroes but Kuiliciently sensible of its utility in destroy¬ 
ing one of the greatest pests to tlieir country, tliey would not be so eager to 
kill it. 

Of this animal, there is a variety which is called the phatagin, much less than 
the former, being not above a foot long from the head to the tail, with slteiU 
dill'erently formeil, with its belly, breast, and throat covered with hair, instead ot 
a smootli skin an in the former; but that by which it is peculiarly distingncshed 
is the extent of its tail, which is above twice the length of its body. Both are 
found in the warm latitudes of the east, as well as in Africa; and, as their num 
bers are but few, it is to be siipposeil (heir feciitidity is not great. 

I’HE ARMADILLO or d’AIOU.—llaiing mentioneil (iiiaiirnjieds of (he 
ancient continent covered with scales, we 
eome next to quadrupeds (d the lu'w conti¬ 
nent covered with shells. The arniadillo 
is rhielly an inhabitant of South Americ.i, 
a peaceful, harmless creature, iucapahh* of 
nlli nding any other qii.idniped, ami ior- 
iiishcd with a peculiar covering lor its own 
defence. I'lie pangolin, describcil above, 
seems an inactive, helpless beiim, indelited 
for safety more to its patiene«‘ than its 
power; Imt tlie arinadillo is still more < \ 
posed and helple.ss. d'he paogolto is luunslu'd with an armour that woiimls 
whih' it resi.sf.s. arul that is ne\er atf.ieked wiili imponitv ; but the armadillo is 
obligt'd to submit to every insult, without arij power ol repelling its enemy ; )t 
IS attacked without danger, and is cou-scipuMilly liable to nuire varimcs 
pcrsei utions * 

d'liis animal being ('(wered, like a toriolse, vvitli a shell, or rather a number of 
shells, its olhet proportions are not easily discerned. It appears, at fir,stvievv, a 
roiiiid, mishapeii ma.ss, witli a long bead, and a very large tail slicking out at 
eitfuT end, as if not of a piece with (lie r« ( of the body. It is of dilTerenf sizes, 
from a foot to three leet long, and ciuered with a shell divided into .several 
pieei’.s, that lap over each other like tlie platc.s in a coat of armour, or in the tall 
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* Nkw Ki'kciks or Aiim niu.i.o — In tin* 
iristiK'tmif t'liyo, at tile loot ot tlie .\n(lrs, on 
lilt* rasteiii sidv, is ocsM-MOiially ilisrovi'ri-il a 
/cry curious litlle ipiailiiqu'd, hIocIi mutes 
the hiihils of the mole the ainicarniice of 
the aiio.iilillo. Its iippci [i.iits iiild sides are 
deteuded hy a coat, or i.ithcr cloak, of mail, 
of a coii.u I'l iis iiatme hut exceeding ni m- 
flexihihly solc-lc.ithcr of equal thickness. 
This cloak does not adhere, like that o( the 
arinadillo, to the whole surface, occ’ipying 
the place of the skin—hut is applnsl over the 
skin and fur, fuimtiig an adilitiunul covering, 
which IS attached only along the middle of 
the hack and on the head. The hmdci pints 
of the animal are also jirotected hy it, to 
cover which, it is suddenly bent downwaids 
at ne.arly a right angle. The tad is shoit, 
and is directed forwaids along the iiiidei sur¬ 
face of the bcaly. Owing to the rigidity of 
the case which so nearly incloses the animal, 
Its motions must he limited almost entirely 
to those of incix* progression, and even lor 
these, the structqio of its fore-feet is ill 
suited. The anterior limbs are, iinlecil, 
scarcely fitted for any other timpose than 


that of huiTOWing. For this operation, the 
long and broiul claws with which they arc 
luinished are tnily adnurahly adapted : and 
their sharp points and cutting lower wlgis 
must materially assist m clearing a w.iy 
through the enl.ingled roots which it may 
encounter in its subterranean travels. Iis 
teeth resemble those of the sloth inoie nearly 
than any other animals ; and it seems to le- 
present, Iveneath the earth, that well-known 
and singular inhahifaiit of tices—foi its ino- 
tions. so lur ns can he conjectured Irom its 
cunformation, mu.st also be cxccutist with ex¬ 
treme slowness. .\ s|>ccimeu, pieserved in 
s]mit,has leci'iitly been aihhd to the museum 
ol the Zoological Society, bj the Hon. Cap¬ 
tain Percy, K. N. who n ceived it from Winal- 
bme Pausli Ksq . British consul at Buenos 
Ajrcs. Th s is the liist instance of its Iwing 
brought to Emope, to the naturalists of 
which it had previously been known only by 
the figures and description lecently given by 
Dr llail.iu, m the Annals of the Lyceum of 
Natur.d Histoiy of New Voik —Ahcana ok 

SeiBNCK, 
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of a lobster. The difference in the size of this animal, and also the different 
disposition and number of its plates, have been considered as constituting so 
many species, each marked with its owrn particular name. In all, however, the 
animal is partially covered with this natural coat ot mail; the conformation of 
which affords one of the most striking curiosities in natural history. This shell, 
which in every respect resembles a bony substance, covers the head, the neck, 
the back, the sides, thenimp, and the tail to the very point. The only parts to 
which it does not extend are the throat, the breast, and the belly, which are 
covered with a white, sort skin, somewhat resembling that of a fowl stripped of its 
feathers. If these naked parts be observed with attention, they will be found 
covered with the rudiments of shells, of the same substance with those which cover 
the back. The skin, even in the parts that are softest, seems to have a tendency 
to ossify ; but a complete ossification takes place only on those parts which have 
the least friction, and are the most exposed to the weather. The shell, which covers 
the upper part of the body, differs from that of the tortoise, in being composed of 
more pieces than one, which lie in bands over the body, and, as in the tail of 
the lobster, slide over each other, and are connected by a yellow membrane in 
the same manner. By this means the animal has a motion in its back, and tlie 
armour gives way to its neces¬ 
sary inflections. These bands 
are of various numbers and 
sizes, and from them these ani¬ 
mals have been* distinguished 
into various kinds. In general 
however, there are two large 
pieces that cover, one the 
shoulders and the other the 
rump. In the back, between 
these, the bands are placed m 
different numbers, that lap over 
each other, and give play to 
the whole. Besides their opening cross-ways, they also open down along the 
back, so that the animal can move in every direction. In some there are but 
three of these bands between the large pieces; in others there are six; in a 
third kind there are eight: in a fourth kind, nine ; in a fifth kind, twelve ; and 
lastly, in the sixth kind there is but one large piece, which covers the shoulders, 
and the rest of the body is covered with bands all down to the tail. The.se .shells 
are differently coloured in different kinds, but mo.st usually they are of a dirty 
grey. This colour in all arises from another peculiar circumstance in their con¬ 
formation, for the shell itself is covered with a softish skin, which is smooth and 
transparent. 

But, although these shells might easily defend this animal from a feeble 
enemy, yet they could make but a sliglit resistance against a more powerful 
antagonist; nature, therefore, has given the armadillo the same method of pro¬ 
tecting itself with the hedge-hog or the pangolin. ITie instant it perceives itself 
attacked, it withdraws the head under its shells, and lets nothing be seen but 
the tip of the nose; if the danger increases, the animal’s precautions increase 
in proportion; it then tucks up its feet under its belly, unites its two extremities 
together, while the tail seems as a band to strengtnen the connexion; and it 
thus becomes like a ball, a little flattish on each side. In this position it con 
tinues obstinately fixed, while tlie. danger is near, and often long after it is over. 
In this situation it is tossed about at the pleasure of every other quadruped, and 
very little resembling a creature endowed with life and motion. Whenever the 
Indians take it, which is in this form, by laying it close to the fire, they soon 
oblige the poor animal to unfold itself, and to face a milder death to escape a 
more severe. 

As to the rest, these animals, though they all resemble each other in the gene¬ 
ral character of being clothed with a shelf, yet differ a good deal in their size, 
and in the parts into which their shell is divided. The first of this kind, which 



('Nine-banded Armadillo.) 
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haa but three bands between the two large pieces that cover the back, is called 
the tatu apara. 1 will not enter into an exact description of its figure, which, 
how well written soever, no imagination could exactly conceive; and the 
reader would be more fatigued to understand than 1 to write it The tail is 
shortei^iu this than any other kind, being not more than two inches long, while 
the shell, taking all the pieces together, is a foot long and eight inches broad. 
The second is the tatou of Ray, or theencoubert of Buffon: this is distinguished 
from the rest by six bands across the back; it is about the size of a pig of a 
iiioiitii bid, with a small, long head and a very long tail. The third is the 
tatuette. furnished with eight bands, and not by a great deal so big as the former. 
Its tail is longer also, and its legs shorter in proportion. Its body, from the nose 
to the insertion of the tail, is about ten inrhe.s long, and the tail seven. The 
toorth is the pig-headed aTiiiadillo, with nine bands. This is much larger than 
the former, being al>out two feet long from the nose to the tail. The fifth is the 
kabassoii, or cataphractiis, with 
twelve bands, and still bigger 
than the former, or any other of 
its kind. I'his is often found 
above three feet long, but is 
never eaten as the rest are. The 
sixth is the weasel-headedarma- 
tlillo, with eighteen bands, with 
a large piece befc»re, and nothing 
but bands backward. 'Fliis is 
above a foot long, and the tail 
five inches. Of all these, the kabassoii and the encouliert are the largest; the 
rest arc of a much smaller kind.^ In the larger kinds, the shell is much more 
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* Tok AaMAiJiM.o.—M.Fr. Cuvier makes 
the i'olUtwoig ohscrvatioiis uu uii armtuhllu 
closely allieil 1o this species, which lived tor 
in.iiiy yeais lu the Meiiiigene iil the Garden 
of Plants Ml Pans. “ It we were to judge 
of the intellectual facultitss oT tlie species hy 
the individual now under consideration, we 
should conclude that the Etu'ou(>ert jKisscsses 
them in a very' limited degree. When he is 
set at lihcrty, he goes running to the right 
and to the left, digging in one corner, and 
then suddenly stopping to mo and scratch in 
another. A sudden noise htartle.s lum; ho 
stops to listen, hut he does not seem to per¬ 
ceive the presence of a new object, nor to 
distinguish a person from a stone; when ho 
runs, he goes indiscriminately against every 
thing in his w'ay, and passes over it or by the 
side of it, with equal inditlerence whether the 
obstacle be a piece of wood or an animal. 
His iiidiflerence in this res]>ect is such, that 
I should he inclined to attribute it only to his 
inexperience, to the continual slavery m 
which he had lived, and to the habit he had 
contracted of lieing touched and carried 
aliout in the hand from one place to another. 
But ho never learnt to distinguish the hand 
that fed him, and remained as unfamiliar 
with the person who had tlie care of him, as 
with any other individual. In this respect I 
cannot compare him belter than to the. aui« 
mals of the lower classes ; yet thyre are even 
among the insects some which seem to have 
received the faculty of judging and of discri¬ 


minating in a higher degree than this ani¬ 
mal."— Hist, lies Mnmmif. 

W'e have observed the same habits, the 
Same uiiceremoniuns manner of mnning 
.'igairist «r over anything that stood in their 
way, whether a rabbit, or another of their 
own species, in specimens living at the Sur¬ 
rey Zoological Gardens. A smaller variety 
of Dasypus 7 utistclinus, or a species nearly 
allied to It, has attr.u:tt’d considerable notice 
at the gardens in the Regent’s Park during 
the preceding year. The mode of locomo¬ 
tion and the habits of these individuals were 
similar to those above mentioned. In their 
place of confinement it was extremely amu¬ 
sing to see the mock air of business witli 
which they would run from corner to comer, 
suddenly stopping as if to listen, then 
scratching and rearing tliemselves up until 
generally they lost their balance and tumbled 
backwanls in the straw; these actions they 
would repeat over and over again in the roost 
mechanical manner, until the patience of the 
observer at length became exhausted. 

These animals have brought forth more 
tlian once s-uce they came into the possession 
of the Zoological Siociety: and it seems by 
no means improbable that they might be as 
reudily naturalired as the guinea-pig. There 
is iierliaps no quadruped more easy to trans¬ 
port ; n hfUt' food, either animal or vegetable, 
and a little milk suffice for their nounshmeiit, 
and they readily bear close Qinfincmeut. 
And as the sjiecies Te<|uire to be rigorously 
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soBd than in tlie others, and the flesh is mucli harder and unfit for the table. 
These are generally seen to reside in dry, upland grounds, while the small species 
are always iound in moist places, and in the neighbourhood of brooks and rivcns. 
They all roll themselves into a ball; but those whose bands are fewest in number 
are least capable of covering themselves up completely. The Tatu A para, for 
instance, when rolled up, presents two great interstices between its bands, by 
which it is very easily vulnerable, even by the feeblest of quadrupeds. 


CHAP. xvni. 

ANIMALS OF THE BAT KIND.* 

H/\viNO in the la.st chapter described a race of animals that unite the boundurie.s 
between quadrupeds and insects, 

1 come in this to a very different 
class, that serve to fill up the 
chasm between quadrupeds and 
birds. Some naturalist.s, indeed, 
have found animals of the. bat 
kind so much partaking of the 
nature of both, that they have 
been at a loss in which rank to 
idace them, and have doubted, 
in giving the history of the Bat, 
whether it was a beast or a bird they were describing. 

The bat in scarce any particular resembles the bird, except in its power of 
Hiistaining itself in the air. It brings forth its young alive : it suckles them ; ils 
mouth IS furnished with teeth; its lungs are formed like those of quadrupeds ; 
its intestines, and its skeleton, have a complete resemblance, and even are, in 
sonie measure, seen to resemble those of mankind, (jf) 

1 he bat most common in England, is about the sisse of a mouse; or nearly 
fno inches and a half long. The membranes that are usually called wings, are, 
f.roperly speaking, an extension of the skin all around the body, e\( t-pt the 
head, which, when the animal flies, is kept stretched on every side, hy the four 
interior toes of the lore ieet, which arc enormously long, and s<',rve like masls 
I hat keen the canvass of a sail spread, and regulate its iuotioiis.(^) The lirsl toe 
IS quite loose, and serves as a heej when the bat walks, or as a hook, when it 
uoiild adhere to any thing. The hind feet are disengaged from the surrounding 
skin, and divided into five toes, somewhat resembling those of a mouse. The 
skin by which it flies is of a dusky colour. The body is covered with a short 
(ur, of a mouse colour, tiuged with red. The eyes are very small; the ears like 
lliose of a mouse. 

'rhis species of tlie bat is very common in England. It makes its first appear- 

loinpiirt'd ill order to determine the value of near together; the fore feet are webbed with 
tlie fharactere that have been adopted to dis- a thin plicatilo membrane which surrounds 
tniguish them, it is desirable that the facility the body, and gives them the jKiwer of flight, 
with which they may be brought over should They appear, from exptiriinents made by 
lie geneially known to those who makevoy- Spallanzani, to have a letnarkiible additional 
ages liotn South America to Kurope.—Zoo- sense, which enaliles them, when deprived of 
1.00ICAI. Maoazink. sight, to avoid olijects in their way, us readily 

BATh.—Ihe animals of (his numerous as wlieu they have the full power of vision, 
fliiiiliy have sharp pumterl, eu*ct teeth, placetL 

( 6 ') Penis piojicndcns. (g) British Zoology. 
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ance early in suramer, and begins ifs flight in the dusk of the evening. * It 
principally frequents the sides of woods, glades, and shady walks; and is fre¬ 
quently observed to skim along the surface of pieres of water. It pursues 
gnats, moths, and nocturnal insects of every kind. It feeds upon these; but 
will not refuse meat wherever it can find it. Its fliglit is a laborious, irregular 
movement; and if it happens to be interrupted in its course, it cannot readily 
prepare for a second elevation ; so that if it strike.s against any object, and falls 
to the ground, it is usually taken.It appears only in the ino.st pleasant even¬ 
ings, when its prey is generally abroad, and flies in pursuit with its mouth open. 
At other times it continues in its retreat, the chink of a ruined building, or the 
hollow of a tree. Thus this little animal, even in summer, sleeps the greatest 
nart of its time, never venturing out by daylight, nor in rainy weather; never 
hunting in quest of prey, but for a small part of the night, and then returning to 
its hole. Hut its short life is still more abridged by continuing in a torpid state, 
during the winter. At the approach of the cold season, the bat prei>aros for its 
state of lifeless inactivity, and seeni.s rather to choose a place where it may con¬ 
tinue safe from interruption, than where it may be warmly or conveniently lodged. 
For this reason it is usually seen Imaging by its hooked claws to the roofs of 
caves, regardle.ss of tlie eternal damps that surround it. The bat seems the only 
animal that will venture to remain in these frightful subterranean abode.s, where 
it contimies in a torpid state, unalfeeted liy every change of the weather. Such 
of this kind ii.s are not ])rovident enough to procure themselves a deep retreat, 
where (he cold and heat seldom varv, are sometimes exposed to great incon¬ 
veniences, for the weather often becomes so mild in the midst of winter as to 
warm them prematurely into life, and to allure them from their holes in quest of 
food, when nature has not provided a supply. 'I’liese, therefore, have seldom 
strength to return; but, having exhausted themselves in a vain pursuit, after 
insects whitdi are not to be found, are destroyed by the ow l, or any other animal 
that follows such petty prey. 

The bat couples and brings forth in summer, generally from two tt» five at a 
time : of this I am certain, that I have found live young ones in a hole together; 
blit whether they were the i.ssne of one parent, 1 cannot tell. The fenuile lia.s 
blit two nipples, and those forward on the breast, as in the human kind. 'I’lms 
far this animal seems closely allied to the ipiadruped race. Its similitude to that 
of binls is less striking. As nature has furnished birds with extremely strong 
pectoral muscles, to move the wings, and direct their flight, so has it also 
furnished this animal. As birds also liave their legs weak, and unfit for the 
purposes of motion, the bat ha.4 its legs fashioned in the same manner, and 
never seen to walk, or, more properly speaking, to push itself forward wiUt its 
hind leg.s, but in ca.ses of extreme neces.sity. 

If we consider the bat as it is seen in our awn comttry, we shall find it a 
harmless, inoftensivc creature. It is true that it now and then steals into a larder, 
uiul, like a mouse, commits its petty thefts upon the tattest parts nt the bacon. 
Hut this happens seldom ; the general tenor of its indu.strv is employed in 
])nrsiiing insects that are inucli more noxious to us tlian itself can po.ssil)ly be; 
while its evening flight, and its unsteady wabbling motion, amuse the imagina¬ 
tion, and add one figure more to the pleasing group of animated nature. 

• Tamb Bat. —Mr. White, in his “ Sel- notion that bats go down cliimney.s, and gn.w 
home,” gives an account of a tame bat: ” It men's bacon seems no imiwoluilile story, 
would take flies out of a person’s hand; if While I a.mised myself with this wondeiiul 
you gave it any thing to eat, it brought its quadruped, I saw it several times confute the 
wings round before the mouth, hovering and vulgar ojmioii, that bats when down on a 
hiding its head, in the manner of biitls of flat surf.ico cannot get on the wing again, by 
I>rey when they feed. The adroitness it rising with great ease from the floor. It ran, 
showed in shearing off the wings of flies, I obst'rved, with more dispatch than I was 
which it rejected, was worthy of observation, aware of, but in a most ridiculous and gro- 
niid pleased me iiiiich. Insects seemed to tesque mauiiuer.”— Natl'Hai. Histohy ov 
be the most acci-ptablc, though it did not Sui-uuhne. 
lefuse law flesh when oflcied, so that the ‘ 
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The varieties of this animal, especially in our country, are but few; and the 
differences scarce worth enumeration. Of foreign bats, the largest we have any 
certain accounts of, is the Housette, or the Great Bat of Madagascar. This 
formidable creature is near four feet broad, when the wings are extended ; and a 
foot long, from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail. It resembles our 
bat in the form of its wings, in its manner of flying, and in its internal confor¬ 
mation. It differs from it in its enormous size : in its colour, which is red, like 
that of a fox; in its head and nose also, which resemble those of that animal, 
and which have induced some to call it the flying fox; it differs also in the 
number of its teeth ; and in having a claw on the fore foot, which is wanting in 
ours. This formidable creature is found only in the ancient continent; parti¬ 
cularly in Madagascar, along the coasts of Africa and Malabar, where it is 
usually seen about the size of a large hen. When they repose, they stick them¬ 
selves to the tops of the tallest trees, and hang with their heads downwards. 
But when they are in motion, nothing can be more formidable ; they are seen 
in clouds, darkening the air, as well by day as by night, destroying the ripe 
fruits of the country, and sometimes settling upon animals, and man hiinsetf; 
ihey devour indiscriminately fruits, flesh, and insects, and drink the juice of the 
j>alrn-tree : they are heard at night in the forests at more than two miles distance, 
with a horrible din ; but at the approach of day they usually begin to retire : 
iiotliing is safe from their depredations; they destroy fowls and domestic animals, 
unless preserved with the utmost care, and often fasten upon the inhabitants 
thcinselvcs, attack them in the face, and inflict very terrible wounds. In short, 
as some have already observed, the ancients seem to have taken their ideas of 
harpies from these fierce and voracious creatures, as they both concur in many 
parts of the description, being equally deformed, greedy, uncleanly, and cruel.* 



(New SjH'cios of Hal ) 


* New Species op Ba.t. — J’esperhiio 
jluduboni .—The new species of this little 
flying quadruped, wliich we are now about to 
notice, belongs to a very large and resjiectable 
family. In the days of Linnaeus, they all, from 
their appearance at twilight, went by the fa¬ 
mily name of respertilio. They further belong 
to the order ('arnivora, their teeth being con¬ 
structed for masticating flesh, though some, 
and in this they resemble ourselves, are also 
fond of fruit. In one important point, the 
whole race has a common character, in their 
organ of flight The honefi (if the fingers are 
extremely elongated, and united by a mem- 


hrane, which is continued down the side of 
the body; and extending on the leg us far 
a» the tarsus, also unites the legs and tail. 
Agreeing so universally in this particular, 
they form a very natural family, under the 
apjiropriate term, Cheinqitera, constructecl 
from two Greek words, signitying hand and 
tcfVig. 

The vespertilio are again divided into 
Generx and Species, divisions which are 
grounded on certain peculiarities of dental 
structure, and various ilevelo|)einenls of the 
brachial, digital, and interfeinorul appendages, 
with other uiudilicittions of the organs of 
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An animal not so formidable, but still more miscliievons than these is the 
American Vampy re. Tins is less than the former; but more deformed, and 
still more numerous. It is furnished with a horn like tlie rhinoceros bat; and 
its ears arc extremely long. 'I’he other kinds generally resort to the forest, and 
the most deserted places ; but these come into towns and citie.s. and, after sun¬ 
set, when they begin to fly, cover the streets like a canopy.(^0 They are the 
common pest both of men and animals ; they rlTectually destroy the one, and 
often distress the other. “ They are,” says Ulloa, “ the most expert blood 
letters in the world. The inhabitants of those warm latitudes being obliged, by 
the excessive heats, to leave open the doors and windows of the chambers where, 
they sleep, the vampyres enter, and if they find any part of the body exposed, 
they never fail to fasten upon it. There the> contimie to siic-k the blood ; and 
it often happens that the person dies under the operation. They insinuate their 
tooth into a vein, with all the art of the most experienced surgeon, contimiiiig 
to exhaust the body, untd they are satiated. 1 have been assured,” continues 
he, “ by persons of the strictest veracity, tiiat sm h an accident has happened to 
them ; and that, had they not providentially awakei^, their sleep would have 
been their passage into eternity ; having lost so large a quantity of blood as 
hardly to find strength to bind up the oriliee. 7’he reason why the puiicliire is 
not felt is, besides tlie great preeaiition with which it is made, the gentle refre.shing 
agitation of the bat’s wings, vvhich contribute to increa.se sleep, and soften the 
pain.” 

I'he purport of this account has been confirmed by variou.s other travellers; 
who all agree that this hat is po.ssc.sseil of a faculty of drawing the blood from 
persons sleeping; and thus often destroying them before they avvake. Hut 
still a very strong diflicnlty remains to be aecmmted for; the manner in whieh 
they inflict the wound. Ulloa, as has heen seen, supposes it to be done by a 
single tooth; but this we know to be iinpos.sible, since the animal cannot infix 
one tooth without all the rest accompany ing its motions ; the teeth of the bat 
kind being pretty even, and the mouth but small. Bulfon, therclore, supposes 
the vvouiid to be inflicted by the tongue; which, however, appears to me too 
large to inflict an uripaintul wound ; and even les.s (pialilicd lor that purpo.se 
than the teeth. Nor can the tongue, as iiufl’on seems to siippo.se, serve for the 
purposes of suction, since for this it must be hollow like a syringe, whuh it i.s 
not found to be. 1 should therefore suppose, that the animal is endowed with 
a .strong power of suction ; and that, without inflicting any wound whatsoever, 
by continuing to draw it enlarges the pores of the skin m such a manner that 


progn’ssion. These genera include species 
wlncli arc discoveied \v every habitable part 
111 the globe, of vai-ums magnitudes, trom the 
Hire of a half-grown eat, to that of a half- 
grown mouse. 

Of this numerous family, only three genera, 
of miKlern anthois, inhalnt the Uuittsl States, 
VIZ Khinopoma, Vespertilio, and Taphozous. 
Seven species, exclusive of the present, are 
alt that have been hitheriu discuvensl in 
North America. 

We propose to dedicate this new species to 
our valuable friend, the justly celebrated natu¬ 
ralist, J. J. as a small tribute of 

respect to his eminent talents, and the highly 
imjiortant services he has rt*ndere<l science. 
The drawing which accompanies this pajasr, 
is from his inimitable [lencd. 

This sjiecies was first observed during the 
summer of 1829 , when an individual female 


the IVnusylvama hospital: on thesubscqnml 
evening a male individual, of the same spe¬ 
cies, was also taken in the same manner. In 
August, IH.'ll), a very fine sjiecimen was 
brought to the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
and Mr. Audubon informs me that the species 
has very recently been observed in New York. 
The natural characters of the species are:— 
(•eneial colour black, sprinkkil with gn;y 
above and beneath ; ears black aiul naked; 
aunculum, short and broad or obtusely trian- 
^ilar; interfemoral membrane, sparsely hai^; 
lost joint of the tail free: two incisors with 
notched cr iwns, on each side of the canine 
teeth of the upper jaw, with a brood inter¬ 
vening space without teeth. 

The dimensions are, total length 3 inches 
7 tenths , tad 1 7 ; length of ear 0 5 ; breadth 
of ear 1 ) 4 ; length of leg 1 - 7 ; spreail of 
wings 10 7, inhabit Pennsylvania and New 
York, and p-nbably the southern states.—Au- 


flew into the apartment of (he late Dr. H.iin- 
mersly, then one of tlie resident physicians of can* ok Scisnce, 1833 . 

(jg) Ulloa, vol. I. J) .iH. 
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the blood at lens'th passes, and that more freely the lonEter the operation ii 
eontinued; so that at last, when the bat goes ofl’, the blood continues to flow. 
Ill coniirmation of this opinion we are told, that where beasts have a thick sitin, 
this animal cannot injure them; whereas, in horses, mules, and asses, they are 
very liable to be thus destroyed. As to the rest, these animals are considered 
as one of the great pests of South America; and often prevent the peopling of 
many parts of that continent: having destroyed at Barja, and .several other 
places, such cattle as were brought there by the missionaries in ortler to form a 
8 ettleraent.'^ 


CHAP. XIX. 

AMPHIBIOUS QUADRUPEDS. 


The gradations of nature from one class of beings to another are made by 
imperceptible deviations. As we saw in the foregoing chapters quadnipeds 
almost degraded into the insect tribe, or mounted among the iiihabilants of the 
air, we are at present to ol^serve their approach to flshes, to trace the degree.s 
by which they become more unlike terrestrial animals, till the similitude of the 
fi.sh prevails over that of the quadruped. 

THE OTTER.t—In the lirst step of the progression from land to amphi¬ 
bious animals, we find the otter, resembling tlioseof the terrestrial kind in shape, 
hair, and internal conformation ; resembling the acjuatic tribes in its manner of 
living, and in having membranes between the toes to assist it in swimming. 
From this peculiar make of its feet, which are very,short, it sw'iras even faster 
than it runs, and can overtake fishes in their own element. The colour of this 
animal is brown ; and it is somewhat of the shape of an overgrown weasel, 
being long, slender, and soft skinned. However, if we examine its figure in 
detail, we shall find it unlike any other animal hitherto described, and of ouch a 
shape as words can hut weakly convey. Its usual length is about two feet long, 
from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail: the head and nose are broad 
and flat; the mouth bears some similitude to that of a itsh ; the neck is abort, 
and equal in thickness to the head ; the body long; the tail broad at the inser¬ 
tion, but tapering olF to a point at the end ; the eyes are very small, and placed 
nearer the nose than usual in quadrnpeds. I'he legs are very short, but remark¬ 
ably strong, broad, and muscular: th<- joints are articulated so loosely, that the 
animal is capable of turning them quite back, and bringing them on a line with 
the body, so as to perform the office of fins. Eacli foot is furnished vvith five 


* Bats.' —Bats seem to be gregarious ani¬ 
mals. Vast numbers of them weie lately 
ibuiul uiuler the roof of an old building m 
Richmond Park. I had two sorts of them 
brouglit to me, near’y aimilar in shujie, but 
one considerably larger than another. It is 
probable that we had forineil) a larger breed 
of bats m this county than we find at present. 
Oueof the workmen employed in the remains 
of Caidinal Wolsey’s hall in Hainjtim tloiiit 
Palace, brought me the skeleton of a bat, 
which he found at the errl of one of the 
rafters of the ceding. The animal when alive 
must have been as laige as a pigeon.” Tlie 
one brought from Kicliriiond Park, Mr. Jesse 
conceives to be the I rsprrtitio altii'otans, 
mentioned by Wliite in lus Selbouie. It 


measured nearly fifteen inches fTmti the tip 
of one wing to the tip of the other. Its ears 
were very short, and its fur of a chestnut co¬ 
lour. The place where it was found had a most 
otlfiisive and noisome smell. These largt*r 
bats were quite as luimeroiis as the smaller 
species. A great luiinber of them were also 
touiid Jii an old building in Coombe WoimI, 
adjoi.".iiig Hichtnond Park, and subsequently 
ten in a deeajed tree in that park. Thia 
circumstance shuws that they do not migrate, 
as Ml . White thought Ihey did.—Gi kaninus. 

+ The otter diflers in no lesjH-ct from the 
weasel kind, except in having the feet webbed, 
and in living almost constaully in the water, 
fioin whence they ctiiefly derive their foort, 
which is fish. 
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toes, connected by strong broad webs like tliose of water-fowl. Thus nature, 
III every part, has had attention to the life of an animal whose food is fish, and 
whose haunts must necessarily be afxiut water.* 

This voracious animal is never found but at the sides of lakes and rivers, but 
particularly the former, for it is seldom fond of fishing in a running stream, for 
the current of the water having more power upon it than the fishes it pursues, 
f it hunts against the stream it swims too slow ; and if with the stream, it over¬ 
shoots its prey. However when in rivers, it is always observed to swim against 
the stream, a'hd to meet the fishes it preys upon rather than to pursue them. 
In lakes it destroys much more than it devours, and is often seen to spoil a pond 
in the space of a few nights. But the damage they do by destroying fish is not 
so great as their tearing in pieces the nets of the fishers, which they infallibly do 
whenever they happen to be entangled. The instant they find themselves 
caught, they go to work with tiieir teeth, and in a few minutes destroy nets of 
a very considerable value. 

The otter has two difh rent metliods of fishing; the one by catching its prey 
from the bottom upward, the other by pursuing it into some little creek, and 
seizing it there, lii the former case, as this animal has longer lungs than most 
other qiiadniped.H, upon taking in a quantity of air, it can remain for some 
luiuiites at tlic boUoin ; and whatever fish passes over it at that fame is certainly 
taken ; for as the eyes of fish are placed so as not to see under them, the otter 
attiicks them oil their guard from below ; and, seizing them at once by the 
fielly, drags them on shore, where it often leaves them untouched^ to continue 
the pursuit for hours together. The other method is chiefly practised in lakes 
and ponds, where there is no current; the fish thus taken are rather of the 
smaller kind, for the great ones will never be driven out of deep water. 

In this manner the otter usually lives during the summer, being furnished 
with a supply much greater tlian its consumption; killing for its amipement, 
and infecting the edges of the lake with quantities of dead fish, which it leaves 
there as trophies rather of its victory tlian its necessities. But in winter, when 
the lakes are frozen over, and the rivers pour with a rapid torrent, the otter 
IS often greatly distressed for provisions : and is then obliged to live upon grass, 
weeds, and even the bark of trees. It then rornes upon land, and, grown 
courageous from necessit}, feeds upon terrestrial animals, rats, insects, and 
even sheep tlieni-selves. Nature, however, has given it tfic power of continuing 
a long fame williout food ; and, althougli during that season it is not rendered 
(|uite torpid, like the marmot or the dormouse, yet it keeps much more witlxin 
its retreat, which is usiiidly the hollow of a bank worn under by the water. There 
it often forms a kind of gallery, running for several yards along the edge of the 
wafer; so that when attaeked at one end, it flies to tlie other, and often evades 
the fowler by plunging into the water at forty or fifty paces distance, while he 
expects to find it just before him. 


• The Common Ottku {Mtutela huira) 
is a very destnictive water aiiiiiial (see text ). 

Ua|iuii' iiiul spi il 

ITnunt e’eu the lowest ileeps: wim Un\e llieil sliiuks ; 
Riven. Hiiil p<k)1b im.loso tin' rav'iinui. pike , 

Ilf. Ill Ills mil), iKTonio* « piey—nu him 
'I’ll' iini]ihibiuu.4 otter feiikls. 

A variety of this aiuinal is the 

Ska. Ottkh, {^Muntela Ltutrn ) whicli is 
full twice the size of the common otter ■ the 
hotly is very loug, and the tail about one tlnrd 
the length of the body. Its skin, shining 
like velvet, is the most esteemed of all furs, 
and consequently the most expensive, It 
.is'.unilates to the seal, to wIikU it heais con- 
MiU'i.ilile nihility. It weiglis soiiifiii'n s ,is 
luiu'li as sif'enij, or even e.glitj puimiK it 


is found, perhaps exclusively, in tlie noithern 
parts of the Pacific Ocean, where the Asiatic 
and American continents nearly appioach 
each othei, and in the intirveiung islands, 
ft 18 said that a single skin is sometimes 
sold, in the Chinese or Japanese markets, lor 
upwards of twenty pniiiids sterling. During 
the winter, the sea otter confines itself to the 
ice near the sea shore, or to the shore itselt j 
in summer, it ascends the rivers, as for as the 
fresh watei Uikesi i» comjiany with its single 
female. The latter is gravid eight or Mine 
months, aiu brings forth, generally, buf one 
at a birth They are said to teed on fuci, 
will as fish !ml ciustaccous animals, but the 
t. etli do not appear to indicate it. 
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We leam from Buffon that this animal, in France, couples in winter, ami 
brings forth in the beginning of spring. But it is certainly different with us, for 
its young are never found till the latter end of summer; and 1 have frequently, 
when a boy, discovered their retreats, and pursued them at that season. 1 am, 
therefore, more inclined to follovv the account given us of this animal by 
Mr. Lots, of the Academy of Stockholm, who assures ns that it couples about 
the middle of summer, and brings forth, at the end of nine weeks, generally 
three or four at a time. 

In the rivers and the lakes frequented by the otter, the bottom is generally 
stonv and uneven, with many trunks of trees, and long roots stretching under¬ 
neath the water (g) The shore also is hollow and scooped inward by the waves. 
These are the places the otter chiefly chooses for its retreat; and there is scarce 
a stone which does not bear the mark of its residence, as upon them its excre¬ 
ments are always made. It is chiefly by this mark that its lurking places are 
known, as well as by the quantity of dead fish that are found lying here and tliere 
upon the banks of the water. To take the old ones alive is no easy task, as 
they are extremely strong, and there are few dogs that will dare to encounter 
them. They bite with great fierceness, and never let go their hold when they 
have once fastened.'^ The best way, therefore, is to shoot them at once, as they 
never will be thoroughly tamed ; and, if kept for the purposes of fishing, are 
always apt to take the first opportunity of escaping. But the voung ones may 
be more easily taken, and converted to very useful purposes, l^be otter brings 
forth its young generally under the hollow banks, upon a bed of rushes, flags, or 
such weeds as the place affords it in the greatest quantities. I see in the British 
Zoology a description of its habitation, where that naturiilist observes, “ that it 
burrows underground, on the banks of some river or lake, and always makes 
the entrance of its hole under water, then works up to the surface of the earth, 
and there makes a minute orifice for the admission of air; and tins little air-hole 
is often found in the middle of some thicket.” In some places this may be 
true, but 1 have never observed any such contrivance; the retreat, indeed, was 
always at the edge of the water, but it was only sheltered by the impending 
bank, and the otter itself seemed to have but a small share in its formation. 
But, be this as it may, the young ones are always found at tlie edge of the 
water; and, if under the protection of the dam, she teaches them instantly to 
plunge like herself, into the deep, and escape among the rushes or weeds that 
fringe the stream. At such times, therefore, it is very difficult to fake them; for, 
though ever so young, they swim witli gn^at rapidity, and in such a manner 
that no part of them is seen above water, except the tip of the nose, it is only 
when the dam is absent that they can be taken ; and in some plai es there are 
dogs purposely trained for discovering their retreats. Whenever the dog comes 
to the place, he soon, by his barking, shows that the otter is there ; which, if 
there be an old one, instantly plunges into the water, and the young all follow. 
But if the old one be absent, they continue terrified, and will not venture forlli 
but under her guidance and protection. In this manner they are secured and 
taken home alive, where they are carefully fed with small fish and water. In 
proportion, however, as they gather strength, they have milk mixed among 
their food, the quantity of their fish provision is retrenched, and that of vegeta- 

* Bite of the Ottkk. —Some few years turned its head, and bit the end of the man's 
ago, the late Mr. Bradshaw, of Hatton Hall, thumb completely off ! 

was otter-hunting in the river Lune. After One of the workmen belonging to Arrats 
some time, the chase being no longer able to mill, near Montrose, while walking beside 
keep the water, left it,and marie for the mouth the mill-head, in February, 182.'), observed an 
of a sough or drain, a short distance from the otter. A little dog belonging to the man, 
T’ver’s edge. Several persons were standing began to bark and approached it, when the 
near the mouth of the sough, among the rest otter, making a sudden leap, seized the dog 
a mechaii’c of the name of Slater. The otter by the back, plunged with it into the water, 
Was in a fair way of getting in, when Slater from which it never rose again.-En. 
seized him by the tail. The animal instantly 

(g) Jouinal Ktrangcr, Jtiin. 175^, p- 14. 
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bit's is increased, until at length they are fed wholly upon bread, which perfecth 
agrees with their constitution. The manner of training diem up to hunt for 
iish requires not only assiduity but patience; however, their activity and use, 
when taught, greatly repays the trouble of teaching; and, perhaps, no other 
animal is more beneficial to his master. The usual way is, first to teach them 
to fetch as dogs are instructed; but as they have not the same docility, so it 
requires more art and experience to teach them. It is nsiially performed by 
accustoming them to take a truss stuffed with wool, of the shape of a fish, and 
made of leather, in their mouths, and to drop it at the word of command; to run 
after it when thrown forward, and to bring it to their master. From this they 
proceed to real fish, which are thrown dead into the water, and which they are 
taught to fetch from thence. From the dead they pro( eed to the live, until at 
last the animal is perfectly instructed in the whole art of fishing. 

Otters are to be met with in most parts of the world, and rather differ in size 
and colour from each other, than in habitudes or conforrnation.(^) In North 
America and Carolina they are usually found white, inclining to yellow. The 
Brasilian otter i.s much larger than ours, with a roundish head, almost like a 
cat. 'Fhe tail is shorter, being hut five inches long ; and the hair is soft, short, 
and black, except on the head, where it is of a dark brown, with a yellowish 
spot under the throat."^ 

THK BK VVER.f—In all countries as man is civilized and improved, the 
lower ranks of animals are repressed and degraded.^’') Either reduced to 
servitude, or treated as rebels, all their societies are dissolved, and all their 
united talents rendered ineffectual. Their feeble arts quickly disappear, and 
nothing remains but tlieir solitarj instincts, or those foreign habitudes which 
they receive from human education. For this reason there remain no trac-es of 
their ancient talents and industry, except in those countries where man himself 
is a stranger ; where, iinvisited by his controlling power, for a long succession 
of ages, tlieir little talents have had time to come to their limited perfection, and 
their common designs have been cafiable of being united. 

* Tuk Ska OrrcH —^The whole length of each other, and 8i?em (o kiss. ^\’hen attacked 
the sea ottei is generally aliont four feet, of they make no resistance, but endeavour to 
which the tail oeeupu's thirteen inches. The save themselves by flight: if, however, they 
fur IS extremely soft, and of a deep glossy are closely pressed, and can see no means of 
Mack. The ears are small and elect, and the escajn!. they scold and grin like an augrj’ cat. 
whiskers long and white. The legs are short On leceiving a blow, they immediately he on 
and thick, the hinder ones something resein- their side, draw up their hind legs together, 
bling those of a seal. The weight of the cover their eyes with their fore paws, and thus 
largiist sea otter is from seventy to eighty seem to prepare for death But if they are 
jmiiiids. Ill then general habits of life, these fortunate enough to escape their pursuer, they 
animals are perlcctly harmless and moffen- deride him as soon as tliey are safe in tliu 
Bive; and towards their oti'spnng they exhibit sea. 

degree of attachment which is extremely The skins of the sea otters are of great 
interesting. They will never desert them; value, and have long formed a considerable 
Uiey will even starve themselves to death on exfKirt from Riusia. They are disjnised of to 
being robbed of them, and strive to breathe the Chinese at the rate of eighty ora hundred 
their last on the sjiot where their young have rubles each. The trade for this fur at Niwtka 
been destroyed. The female prwUices only a had, not many years ago, nearly prialuced a 
single one at a time, which she suckles almost war between Great Britain and Spain, 
a v^iule year, and until it takes to itself a Thk Cavknnb Ottek. —The toes on the 
mate. I’^iie sea otters pair, and are very con- fore feet are unconnected ; the tail is long, 
stant. They often carry their young between tajier, and naked. It inhabits Cayenne, 
their teeth, and fondle them, freipieiitly throw- 

ingthe,m up, and catching them again ill their f Tiik Bkavku has the front teeth in the 
paws. Before these can swim, the old ones upper jaw abniptly cut ofl’, aud holloweil out 
will take them vn their fore feet, and swim into a transverse angle; those of the lower 
about with them on their backs. The sea jaw being transverse at the tips; theix- are 
otters swim sumetunes on their sides ; at tour griiufers on each side m each jaw : thi 
other times on their bocks, or in an upright tail is long, flattened and scaly; and it has 
iMNition. They are very siHirtive, embrace perfect collar bones. 

(j^) Kay OO Buffou. 
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The beaver aeertis to be now the only remaining: monument of brutal society 
From the result of its la¬ 


bours, which are still to 
be seen in the remote 

[ ►arts of' America, we 
eanj how far instinct can 
be aided by imitation. 
We from thence perceive 
to what a degree ani¬ 
mals, without language 
or reason, can concur for 
their mutual advantage, 
and attain by numbers 
those advantages which 
each, in a state of soli¬ 
tude, seems unfitted to 
possess. 

If we examine the bea¬ 



ver merely as an indivi- (The Beaver.) 

dual, ana unconnected 

with others of its kind, we shall find many other quadrupeds to exceed it in 
cunning, and almost all in the powers of annoyance and defence. 'I'he beaver, 
when taken from its fellows, and kept in a state of solitude or domestic tameness, 
appears to be a mild, gentle creature, familiar enough, but somewhat dull, and 
even melancholy ; without any violent passions or vehement appetites, moving 
but seldom, making no efforts to attain any good, except in gnawing the wall 
of its prison, in order to regain its freedom ; yet this, however, without anger or 
precipitation, but calm and indifferent to all about, without attachment or anti¬ 
pathies, neither seeking to offend nor desiring to please. It appears inferior to 
the dog in those qualifies which render animals of service to man ; it seems 
made neither to serve, to command, nor to have connexions with any other set 
of beings, and is only adapted for living among its kind. Its talents are entirely 
repressed in solitude, and are only brought out by society. When alone, it has 
but little industry, few tricks, and without cunning eutficient to guard it against 
the most obvious and bungling snares laid for it by the hunter. Far from 
attacking any other animal, it is scarce po8.sessed of the arts of defence. Pre- 
femng night to combat, like all wild animals, it only resists when driven to «ii 
extremity, and fights only then when its speed can no longer avail. 

But this animal is rather more remarkable for the singularity of its conforma¬ 
tion than any intellectual superiorities it may be supposed, in a state of soliliide, 
to possess. The beaver is the only creature among quadrupeds that has a Hal, 
broad tail, covered with scales, which serves as a rudder to direct its motions io 
the water. Jt is the sole quadruped that has membranes between the foes on 
the hind feet onlv, and none on the fore feet, which supply the place of hamis, 
as in the squirrel. In .short, it is the only animal that in its fore parts entirely 
resembles a quadruped, and in its hinder parts seems to approach the nature 
of fishes, by having a scaly tail. In other respects, it is about two feet long 
and near one foot high ; it is somewhat shaped like a rat, except the tail, which, 
as has been observed, is flat and scaly, somewliat resembling a neat’s tongue at 
the point. Its colour is of a light brown ; the liair of two sorts ; the one hinger 
and coarser; the other, soft, fine, short, and silky. The teeth are like those of 
a rat or a squirrel, but longer and stronger, and admirably adapted to cutting 
timber, or stripping bark, to which purposes they are constantly applied. One 
singularity more may be mentioned in its conformation; which is, that like 
biids, it has but one and the same vent for the emission of its excrernent.s 
and its urine ; a strange peculiarity, but which anatomists leave us no room to 
doubt of. 


The beavers Iiegin to assemble about the months of June and July, to foi-ni a 
society that is to continue for the greatest part of the year. 1 In y arrive in 
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numbers from every side, and generally form a company of above two hundred. 
The place of meeting is commonly the place where they lix their abode, and 
this is always by the side of some lake or river. If it be a lake in which the 
waters are always upon a level, they dispense with building a dam •, but if it 
be a running stream, which is subject to floods and falls, they then set about 
building a dam, or pier, that crosses the river, so tliat it forms a dead water in 
that part which lies above and below. This dam, or pier, is often fourscore or 
a hundred feet long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the base. If we compare 
the greatness of the work with the powers of the architect, it will appear enor¬ 
mous; but the solidity with which it is built is still more astonishing tliau its 
size. The part of the river over which this dam is usually built is where it is 
most shallow, and where some great tree is found growing by the side of the 
stream. 'Djis they pitch upon as proper for making the principal part in their 
building ; and. although it is often thicker than a man’s body, they instantly 
set about cutting it down. For this operation they have no other instrument 
blit their teeth, which soon lay it level, and that also on the side they wish it to 
fall, which is always across the stream. I’hey then fall about cutting off tbe top 
branches, to make it be close and even, and serve as the principal beam of their 
fabric.(g) 

Tliis dike or causey, is sometimes ten, and sometimes twelve feet thick at tbe 
foundation. It descends in a declivity or slope, on that side next the water, 
which gravitates upon the work in proportion to the height, and presses it with 
a prodigious force towards the earth. The opposite side is erected perpen¬ 
dicularly like our walls; and that declivity, which, at the bottom or basis, is 
about twelve feet broad, diiniiiishcN towards the top, where it is no more than 
two feet broad, or thereabouts. I’he materials whereof this mule consists, are 
wood and clay. The beavers cut, with sur{>rising ease, larpe pieces of wood, 
some as thick as one’s arm or one's thigh, and about four, live, or six feet in 
length, or sometimes more, according as the slope ascends. They drive one 
end of tliese stakes into the ground, at a sinnll distance one from the other, 
intermingling a few witli them that are smaller and more pliant. As the water, 
iiowever, would find a passage through the intervals or s(>Hces between them, 
ami leave the reservoir dry, they have recourse to a clay, which they know 
wlierc to find, and with which they stop up all the cavities both within and 
without, so that the water is duly coiifnied. They continue to raise the dike in 
proportion to the elevation of the water, and the plenty which they have of it. 
'I'hey are conscious likewise that the conveyance of their materials by land 
would not be so easily accomplished as liy water ; and, therefore, they take tlie 
advantage of its increase, and swam vvitli their mortar on their tails, and their 
stakes between their teeth, to Uie places where there, is most occasion for them. 
If their works are, either by the force of the water, or tlie feet of tbe huntsmen, 
who run over Uicin, in the least damnilied, the breach is instantly made up; 
every nook and corner of the habitation is reviewed, and with the utmost dili¬ 
gence and application, perfectly repaired. But when tliey find the huntsmen 
visit them too often, tliey work only in the night-time, or else abandon their 
works entirely, and seek out for some safer situation. 

I’he dike, or mule, being thus completed, their next care i.s to erect their 
several apartments, which are either round or oval, and divided into three 
stories, one raised above the other: the first Ixdow the level of the causey, 
winch is for the most part full of water; the other two above it. Tim little 
fabric is built in a very linn and substantial manner, on the edge of tlieir reser¬ 
voir, and always in such divisions or apartments as above mentioned ; that in 
case of the water’s increase, they may move up a story higher, and be no ways 
incommoded. If they find any little island contiguous to their reservoir, they 
fix their mansion there, which is then more solid, and not so freque^y exposed 
to tbe overflowing of the water, in which they are not able to eontiuuc for any 
length of time. In case they cannot pitch npoi, so commodious a situation, 

(g) Siicctaclc de la Nature. 
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they drive piles into the earth, in order to fence and fortity their habitation 
a$rainst the ivind aa well as the w'ater. They make two apertures, at the bottom, 
to the stream; one is a passable to their bagfnio, which they always keep neat 
and clean; the other leads to that part of the buiUlin^ where every thing is 
conveyed that will either soil or damage their upper apartments. They have a 
third opening or doorway, much higher, contrived for the prevention ot their 
being shut up and confined, when the frost and snow have closed the apertures of 
the lower floors. Sometimes they bndd their houses altogether upon dry land ; 
but then they sink trenches five or six feet deep, in order (o descend into the 
water when they see convenient. They make use of the same materials ; and 
are equally industrious in the erection of their lodges, as their dikes. Tlieir 
walls are perpendicular, and about two feet thick. As their teeth are more 
serviceable than saws, they cut otf all the wood that projects bejond the wall. 
After this, when they have mixed up some clay and dry grass together, they 
work it Into a kind of mortar, with which, by the help of their tails, they plaster 
all their works, both within and without. 

The inside is vaulted, and is large enough for the reception of eight or feu 
beavers. In ca.se it rises in an oval figure, it is for the generality above twelve 
feet long, and eight or ten feet broad. If the number of inhabitants increase to 
fifteen, twenty or thirty, the edifice is enlarged in proportion. 1 hav«* been 
credibly informed, that four hundred beavers have been discovered to reside iii 
one large mansion-house, divided into a vast number of apartments, that had a 
free communication one with another. 

All these works, more especially in the northern parts, are fini.shcd in August, 
or September at farthest; at which time they begin to lav in their stores.^ 
During the .summer, they are perfect epicures ; and regale tliemselves every day 
on the choicest fruits and plants tlie country affords. Their provisions, indeed, 
in the winter season, principally consist of the wood of the birch, the plane, 
and some few other trees, which they steep in water, from time to time, in such 
quantitie.s as are proportioned to liie number of inhabitants. Tlu'v cut down 
branches from three to ten feet in length. Tlio.se of tlie largest dimensions are 
conveyed to their magazines by a wliole body of beavers ; but the smallest by 
one only: each of them, however, takes a different way, and has liis proper 
walk assigned him, in order that no one labourer should interrupt another in 
the prosecution of his work. Their wood-yards are larger or smaller, in pro¬ 
portion to the number in family: and, according to the observation of some 
curious naturalists, the usual stock of timber, for the accommodation of ten 
beavers, consists of about thirty feet in a square surface, and ten in deptli. 
These logs are not thrown up m one continual pile, but laid one across the 
other, with intervals or small spaces between them, in order to take out, with 
the greater facility, but just .such a quantity as they shall want for their imme¬ 
diate consumption, and those parcels only which lie at the bottom in the water, 
and have been duly steeped. 'This timber is cut again into small particles, and 
conveyed to one of their largest lodges, where the whole family meet, to 


• iNOENltlTY OK A BeAVK.R AT PaHI.S.- 

A beaver from the Rhine is now, or was 
lately, in the royal collection in the Janlin 
des Plantes at Paris, which exhibited as much 
ingenuity as has ever been ascribed to the 
species m a wild state, and more than enough 
to silence the incredulity of sceptics respect¬ 
ing the beaveis’ dams, and their magazines 
of winter jirovisions. This heaver, for in- 
stMce, we are informed by M. Ocoffroi St. 
Hilaire, was, during the severe weather in 
winter, furnished with fresh twigs of trees, to 
give exercise to his propensity to gnawing, 
and with apples, &c.as a more nutritive food. 
One uiglit theie came on a snow storm, and 


the snow beat into his domicile in consider¬ 
able ipiantity, till he found out a plan of 
shielding himself from the inconvenience For 
this purpose, ho cut his supply of twigs into 
proper lengths, to be woven in the basket 
fashion between the bars of his cage; chopped 
his apples in jiieces, to fill up the intervals 
between the twigs; and, when even this did 
not ap[)ear sufficiently air-tight, or (if you 
will) storm-tight, he kiieiuled the snow into 
the intervals By the morning it appeared 
that he had lalaiun'd hanl all night, and had 
completed a veiy neat and ingenious harri- 
cado against tlie intrusion of the snow.—A h- 
CANA OK StTIiNdi. IKK). 
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consume llieir respective dividends, which are made impartially, in even and 
equal portions. Sometimes they traverse the woods, and regale their young 
with a more novel and elegant entertainment. 

Such as are used to hunt these antinals,* know perfectly well, that green 
wood is much more acceptable to them than that which is old and dry ; for 
which reason they plant a considerable quantity of it round their lodgments; 
niid as they come out to partake of it, they either catcli them in snares, or take 
them by surprise. In the winter, when the frosts are very severe, tliey some¬ 
times break a large hole in the ice ; and when the beavers resort thither for 
the benefit of a little fresh air, they either kill them with their hatchets, or cover 
the opening with a large substantial net. Alter this, they undermine and 
and subvert the whole fabric; whereupon the beavers, in hopes to make their 
escape in the usual way, fly with the utmo.st precipitation to the water; and 
pUniging into the aperture, fall directly into the net, and are inevitably taken.f 


* Hk.v\ Kii Skins. — The flesh of the he i\er 
IS very ilelicioii.s; but it is not so mucli for 
this as for its viiludtile fur tliat a w.ir of nith- 
le'.s exterininatioii is carried on against this 
interesting animal. For the sake of its fur, 
men, aideil l,y dogs, invade its peaceful hahi- 
t.itions, utieily uproot mg them, and, if pos¬ 
sible, suflermg the escape of not a single 
mduidu.il "'Ofthe iminbers thus sacrificed,” 
s.ijs the highly talented author id' the (liir- 
(//•iti UeltHCtttid, ‘‘and of the import.uice ol 
the traile, some idea may he foniied by tlio 
.miomit of the sales at various places and .it 
ilitteieiit periods. In IT-I'l. the Hudson's 
If.iy (aimpaiiy alone sold 2tl,7o(* skins; and 
were imported into Hochelle; up- 
w.iids of 17<),b<kl were exported fioni Canada 
III and t^ehec alone, in 1K08, su{>- 

plied this countiy with I2ti,!>27, which, at the 
estimated .iverage of eighteen shillmgs .uid 
miiepence per skin, woulil produce no less a 
sum than .C I IS.y'H —RKUKtioi. s Tii.sc r So- 
.-ii- rY's Natiuivi. Histohy. 

f iiKAsk.it III N'l Kits.—The luMjuois are 
the greatest heaver takers m Canada, and 
their hunters now allot the beaver districts 
amongst themselses, and endeaiour to pre- 
seive these animals from extinction, by trench¬ 
ing the beaver dams of any one tjuarfer only 
once m four or five years, and taking care to 
leave always a pair, at least, m a dam to bris'd. 
Further north the Indians, when they break np 
a beaver hslge, destroy, as far as they are able, 
both young and old, and the number of bea¬ 
vers i.s coiisispieiiUy now very much reduced, 
(i/iiigs of Inapiois were also mtroiluced into 
the lur coiintne.s to the north some years ago; 
and by setting traps, which destroyed mdis- 
criimnately beavers of all sizes, they almost 
extirpated the species liom their hunting 
giomuls. The Iliulson's liay Company are, 
iiovvever, endeavouring to ivmedy this evil, by 
laying jilaiis to insure an adeipiate supply of 
the very useful heaver fur, ultliough it is not 
likely tliat it can ever he so plentiful as it 
was formerly, la the year 17‘KI, the import 
of beaver skins into the ports of London and 
Kuclu'lle, amounted to upwards of Jid,hdO; 


and tliere is rea.son to suppose that a con¬ 
siderable additional quantity was at that jie- 
rioil iritioduced illicitly into finsit liiit.iin. 
In lh'27) the iinjiortation of beaver skins into 
London, from more than four times the extent 
of fur country than that occiipietl in 17 ‘t‘X 
did not much exceeil .10,(>(H).—ilictiAHUsoN's 
Nomi! .\mekr.vn Zooi-ooY. 

iJKs'rm.crioN. —The nunitier of beavers 
killed in North .Vmerica is exceedingly great 
even at the present time, after the fur tiade 
has been earned on lor so many years, and the 
most Hidisciimin.ite waifare waged uinutei- 
lujitedly ng.iiiist the species. In the year 

l. N20, fill,(»(H) be.iier skins were sold hy the 
II ndsoii's Hay Company alone. 

it is a subject of regiet that an .'tmnial to 
valu.ibie and prolilic should he hunted in a 
manner leinling so evuleiitiy' to the extenui- 
nation of the species, when a little care and 

m. magouient iiii the pait of those mteresteil 
might pieveiit inuiei i s.s.iry destiuctiou, and 
increase the sources of their revenue. 

In a few years, eomji.iratuely sjieaking, 
the beaver Inis been exterminated lu all the 
•Xllantic and m '•he western states, as far us 
the middle and n|iper waters of the Missonii; 
while m the Hudson's B.iy possessions they 
are becoming aniiutUly more sc.irce, and the 
race will eventually lie extinguished through¬ 
out the whole continent. 

The Indians iiihaliiting the countries w.i- 
tered by the tributaries ot the JMissouri and 
Mississijtpi, take the be.ivers jviiiicipally by 
trapping, and are generally supplied with 
steel traps by the traders, who do not sell, but 
lend or lure tliem, in older to keep tlie In¬ 
dians deiwndent upon themselves, and also to 
lay claim to the fiiis which they may procure. 
The business of trapping requires great ex¬ 
perience and caution, as the senses of tho 
beaver a-e veiy‘ keen, and enable him to de¬ 
tect the recent presence of tho hunter by tho 
slightest traces It is necessary that the hands 
should be washed clean betoro the trap is 
haiulled .ind baited, and that every precaution 
should he employed to elude the vigilance of 
the auiin.xl. The bait which is used to entice 
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THE SEAL.*^—Every step we proceed in the description of amphibious 
quadrupeds, we make nearer ad¬ 
vances to the tribe of fishes. We 
first observed the otter with its 
feet webbed, and formed for an 
aqtiatvc life ; we next saw the 
beaver with the hinder parts co¬ 
vered with scales, resembling 
those of fishes; and we now come 
to a class of animals in which the 
shape and habitude of fishes still 
more apparently prevaij, and 
whose internal conformation at¬ 
taches them very closely to the 
water. The seal, in general, 
resembles a quadruped in some 
respects, and a fish in others. I’he head is round, like that of a man ; the nose 
broad, like that of the otter ; the teeth like those <tf a dog ; the eyes large and 
sparkling ; no external ears, but holes that serve for that purpose ; the neck is 
well proportioned, and of a moderate length; but the body thickest where tiie 
neck is joined to it. From thence the animal tapers down to the tail, growing 
all the way smaller, like a fish. The whole body is covered with a thick bristly 
shining hair, which looks as if it were entirely rubbed over with oil; and thus 
far the quadruped prevails over the aquatic. But it is in the feet that thn 
animal greatly differs from all the rest of the quadruped kind; for, though 
furnished with the same number of bones with oilier quadrupeds, yet they are 
so stuck on the body, and so covered with a membrane, that they more resemble 
fins than feet; and might be taken for such, did not the claws with which they 
are pointed show their proper analogy. In the fore feet, or rather linuds, all the 
arm and the cubit are hid under the skin, and nothing appears but the hand from 
the wrist downwards; so that if we imagine a child with its arm.s swathed down, 
and nothing appearing but its hands at each side of the body, towards the breast, 
we may have some idea of the formation of this animal in that part- 'Fhese hands 
are covered in a thick skin, which serves, like a fin, for swimming; and are 
distinguished by five claws, which are long, black, and piercing. As to the hind 
feet, they are stretched out on each side of the short tail, covered with a hairy 
skin bke the former, and both together almost joining at the tail; the whole 
looks like the broad flat tail of a lish ; and, were it not for five claws which 
appear, mi|;ht be considered as such. The dimeiisinus of this animal are 
various, being found from four feet long to nine. They differ also in their 
colours: some being black, others spotted, some white, and many more yellow. 

The water is the seal’s usual habitation, and whatever fish it can catch, its 
food. Though not equal in instinct and cunning to some terrestrial animals, it 
is greatly superior to the mute tenants of that element in which it chiefly 
resides. Although it can continue for several minutes under water, yet it is not 


the beavers is prepared from the substance 
called castor {castoreum) obtained from the 
glandulouH pouches of the male animal, which 
contain sometimes from two to three ounces. 

Ambcxiote. —^The young beavers whine in 
such a manner as closely to resemble the cty 
of a chdrl. Lake the young of most other 
animals they are very playful, and their 
movements are jiecuiiarly interesting. “ One 
day a gentleman, long resident in the Hud¬ 
son’s bay Country, espied five young beavers 
spoiling in the water, leaping upon the trunk 
ol a tree, pushing one another otf, and play¬ 
ing a thousand mteresliug Iru-ki. He ap¬ 


proached softly under cover of the bushes, and 
jirejiared to fire on the uususjH'cting creatures, 
but a nearer approach discovered to him such 
a similitude between their gestures and the 
infantile caresses of his own children, (hat 
he threw aside his gun, and left them un¬ 
molested.”—F uanui.in. 

* Seai.s have six pointed parallel teeth in 
the upper jaw, the outer ones of which are 
larger; there are five gmulers on e.ich .snlo 
above, and six below , all of which liave thice 
knobs; the hind iei-t are united into a kind 
of fin 
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able, like fishes, to remain there for My len|rth of time ; and a seal may be 
dromied like any other terrestrial animal. ^Iliits it seems superior in some 
respects to the inhabitants of botb elements, and inferior in many more. 
Although furnished with legs, it is in some measure deprived of all the advan 
tages of them.(^') They arc shut up within its body, while nothing appear but 
the extremities of them, and these famished with very little motion, but to serve 
them as fiiM in the water. The hind feet, indeed, being turned backwards, are 
entirely useless upon land; so that when the animal is obliged to move, it 
drags itself forward like a reptile, and with an effdlt more painful. For this 
purpose it is obliged to use its fore feet, which, though very snort, serve to give 
It such a degree of swiftness, that a man cannot readily overtake it; and it runs 
towards the sea. As it is thus awkwardly formed for going upon land, it is 
seldom found at any distance from the sea shore, but continues to bask upon 
the rocks, and when disturbed, always plunges down at once to the bottom. 

The seal is a social animal, and, wherever it frequents, nnmliers are generally 
seen together.^ They are found in every climate, but in the north and icy seas 
they are particularly numerous. It is on those shores, which are less inhabited 
than ours, and where the fish resort in greater abundance, that they are seen 
by thousands, like flocks of sheep, basking o(f the rofks, and suckling their 
young. There they keep watch like other gregarious animals ; and, if an enemy 
appear, instantly plunge altogether into the water. In fine weather they more 
usually employ their lime in fishing ; and generally come on shore in tempests 
and storms. The seal seems the only animal that takes delight in these tremen¬ 
dous conflicts of nature. In the midst of thunders and torrents, when every 
other creature takes refuge from the fury of the elements, the seals are seen by 
thousands sporting along the shore, and delighted with the universal disorder. 
This, however, may arise from the sea being at that time too turbulent for 
them to reside in ; and they may then particularly come upon land, when unable 
to resist the shock of their more usual element. 

As seals are gregarious, so they are also animals of passage, and perhaps ftie 
only quadrupeds that migrate from one part of the world to another. Tbe 
generality of quadrupeds are contented with their native plains and forests, and 
seldom stray, except when necessity or fear impels them. But seals change 
their habitation ; and are seen in va.sl multitudes directing their course from one 
continent to another.(.g) On the northern roasts of («reeiiland they are seen to 
retire in July, and to return again in September, l^his time it is supposed they 
go in pursuit of food. But they make a second departure in March to cast 
their young, and return in the beginning of Jnne, young and all, in a great 
body together, observing in their route a certain fixed time and track, like 


• Lots of Musicai. Sounds.- Tlve seal, 
though the ears ate cropped close to the heail, 
has almost delicate sense of hearing, and 
delights in musioal sounds: this fact was not 
uuknown to the ancients. Laiug, m his ac¬ 
count of a voya^ to Spitsbergen, states that 
a numerous auditory of seals would surround 
the vessel and follow it fur miles when the 
violin (as was often the case) was played on 
deck. And the late Sir Walter Scott, in allu¬ 
sion to this singular trait in the nature of the 
animal, says, 

" Rude tlelskar's neftU, thtoegh surjfM dsrk, 

Will long pursue the luinstret'ii b»ik.“ 

Among many instances of the domestica¬ 
tion of the seal, and its use in fishing, we 
select the following anecdote, with which wo 
dose our account. “ In January 1819, a gen- 

(g) Buflun. 


tleman in the neighbourhood of Burntisland, 
county of Fife, Scotland, completely suc¬ 
ceeded in taming a Beal. Its singiuarities 
attracted the curiosity of strangers daily. It 
ap]>eated to ftossess all the sagacity of a dog, 
lived in its master’s house, and ate {Vam fiis 
hand. In his fishing excursions, this «mtle- 
man generally took it with him, when it 
afforded no small entertainment. If thrown 
into the water, it would follow for miles the 
track of the boat; and, though thrust back 
by the oars, it never relinquished its purpose. 
Indeed it struggled so hard to rejoin its seat, 
that one would imagine its fondness for its 
master hud entirely overcome toe natural pre¬ 
dilection for its native element.”—^B blioiovb 
Tract Socibtt s Naturai. History. 


[g) Krant*, vol. i. p, 129. 
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birds passage. Wlieii they go upon Ihis expedition, (hey are seen in groat 
droves, for many days together, making towards the north, taking (hat part ot 
the sea most free from ice, and going still forward into those seas where man 
cannot follow. In what manner they return, or by what passage, is utterlv 
unknown ; it is only observed, that when they leave the coa.sis to go out upon 
this expedition, they are all extremely fat, but on tln ir return they cenne houi.‘ 
excessively lean. 

^I’he females in onr rlimale bring forth in winter, and rear their young upon 
some sand-bank, rock, or desolate island, at some distance (roni the continent. 
When they sm kle their young, they sit up on their hinder legs, while these, 
which are at first white with woolly hair, rling to the teats, ot whieh there are 
Innr in number, rieni (he navel.(g) In this manner the young eonliinie in (he 
place where they are brought fortli, tor twelve or lii'ti’en days; alter which the 
dam brings flieni down to (lie water, and ac( iistoms them to swim and get their 
tood by their own industry. As eaeli lillei never oveeeds above three or lour, 
.so the aiiiniiil’s e:ire.s are not rniieh divnled, and the ediiration oi her little ones 
is soon completed. In fact, the young are jiartieularly docile; they understand 
the mother’s voire among the numerous hleatmg.s of the rest ot the old ones, 
they iniitnally assist eai li other in danger, and are perleetly obedient to lier 
call.'^ Tims early aernstomed to snbjerlion, (bey eontinwe to Ine insia iety. 
bunt and herd together, and have a variety of tones, hv wliirb ibev encourage 
to pursue, or warn each other of danger. Some compare tlieii voices to llie 
bleating of a flock of slieeii, mternipted iiov and (lien l>v tiie barking of angn 
dogs, and soinetirni's the s'brdler notes ot a eat.(g) All along (he shore, each 
has its own peculiar rock, of which it takes possession, and where it sleeps 
when fatigiiefl with fishing, nninterrniited In any of (he rest 'The only season 
when tlioir somal spirit seems to forsake ihein, is that when they feel the inlln 
ence.s of natural desire, riiey then light most desperately ; and the male (hat 
is victorious, keeps all the females to himself, d'heir conihat.s on these oec a- 
sioiis are managed vvith great obstinacy, and yet great justice: two are never 
seen to fall upon one together; hiil each has its antagonist, and all fight an 
equal battle, til! one alone becomes vielonons. 

We are not certainly informed how long the females eorilimie pregnant; hut 
if we may judge from the time which intervenes between their departure from 


* Domestic vTioN OK Animai.s. It appears 
that what we c.ill the dornesticiition ot aiii- 
iiiais, consists in our becoming niemliors of 
the society which these animals foim among 
themselves. Man becomes the cliief of it.s 
herd; from the moment that an animal ail- 
mits man as a inemher ot its society, it is 
domesticated,—“ as a man could not eutei 
into such society withovit becoming the chief 
of it.” Applying these piinciples to wild 
animals, the apes and inoiikejs, notwith¬ 
standing their social instinct and intellect, 
arc yet so violent and initahle, as to he inca¬ 
pable of all useful subjection Among carni¬ 
vorous animals, the seals, together with the 
various species of the dog tribe, would tie the 
best adapted to attach themselves to us, and 
serve us. M. Cuvier suggests, that the seal 
might bo trained for fishing, as the dog is 
for hunting. Several animals peculiar to 
South America, having hut very feeble means 
of (leloiice, will, as that country is jieopled, 
gradually disappear from the face of the 

(o) Coennt in littore resnpmata femiua 


eaith. After other ilKishalions, the writer 
concludes, that all domestication is founded 
on the pioiM-iisity which animals liave to live 
together in heids, and to atfiach themselves 
to one another. ‘‘ We obtain it only liy en¬ 
ticement, and principally by augmeutnig 
their wants, and satisfying theni. But we 
Cviuld only produce ilomestic individuiijs, and 
not races, without the concuireiice of one of 
the most geueial laws of life, the tiansmi*.- 
sion of the orgiinu: or intellectual modifica¬ 
tions by generation. Here one of the most 
astonishing phenomena of natme inanil'ests 
itself to ns, the transformation of a furtuifous 
modification into a desirable Ibim ; of a fugi¬ 
tive want into a I'undamental propensity; of 
an incident habit Into an instinct Tins 
subject IS assuredly worthy of exciting the 
attention of the most accurate oliservers, and 
of occupying the meditations of the most 
profound thinkers.—A kcana ok SciiiNcE, 
182 t). 


Lijs. SVST. 


(g') I.innan S3 st. 
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fill' Oreenlfitjfl consts and their return, they cannot go above seven w eight 
itionlhs ai fhe lartliest.* 

The seal is taken for the sake of its skin, and for the oil its fat j iidds. The 
fdiiocr sells for about four slullings ; and, when dressed, is very useful'in 
(inering trunks, making waistcoaLs, shot-pouches, and several other conve- 


* Proboscis Skai,.—N umerous herds of 
these seals iiiliahit the land of Kerguelen, the 
Island of Georgia, and the land ot the States, 
where the Knglish hahitiially maintain their 
fisliery of these anmiiils. Tiiey exist in great 
iiinnUevs on the Island of Jiian Feinandez. 

!t iSjjirohahle that tlie small liesli-water lakes 
III winch these seals delight to hathe. may 
imliice their jneference for particular spots; 
lint troui all the ohseivulions that h.ive liiilu'i- 
to heen lu.ide, these jiowerful animals aie 
eoiii’nied hetweeii the .'{dth and ,'idlh ilegiees 
of si'utli liil'.liide, inhabiting the Atlantic and 
the great Southern Ocean. 

Besides (lioosing some i-ilands hv iiiefer- 
eiice, tliese seals also change then lesnleiice 
.if particular seasons, tlie^ aie in fact iingia- 
toiv .iiumals. Kqnally ohiiosions to exlieme 
he,it as to seveie lold, tliei .idvaiice wnh tl'.e 
w Intel season tioui the south to the 1101 I!' 
.tiid return witli huniinei m ilu' ciuiti.u\ di- 
I elioM. It IS in the middle oi .hiiie tli.it 
I 'ley perfoim their tiisl nngi.itnei. i'^ img. 
in countless multitudes, ilie shoies ol .ting's 
Island, which sometimes, the Ivigush saiuns 
si\, aie hlackened h\ them. 'I'he s.inie nii- 
giatniy moveinimts have heen lemaiki’d hy 
Kogeis and Sleliei ni othei speiies ol seals, 
whicii they h.iw eomii.iied. in that lespect. 
to swans, wild ge' se lScc 

month .iliei then .uiu.il, the leui.iles 
hiing loitli , at tins p, iied tin \ an- sm- 
loniidt'd hy the males, \i iiu !i pieieni then 
letniu (0 the se.i. and inev < onipel lliinn to 
lem.nii on shoie, not I the pi nod ol suci-liug 
tlieir voting is ended jN.n,. it is asseited 
lli.it when the motheis, we.' .ed ol tins 1 on- 
tineineiit, endeavour to .hive <iwav then olf- 
siuiiig, the III.lies Inle (he young ones, anil 
lompel them to retuin. 'I'he li male h.is hut 
one \oniig, winch iiietiMiies, when hoiii. I’l.in 
(oui to five feet in length, anil weigh.s ahonl 
seventy pounds; the ni.iles aie aheadj l.iiger 
tlian the leuiales. 

I'lie inotlier turns on her side to give sink 
to the young. Lactation l.ists seven or eight 
weeks, iluiing vvhieh period llie fein.iles, 
giiaided as iihove mentioned, neither etil noi 
eomi- down to the sea. 'I'his sfiauge .ihsli- 
111 lice (lid not escape Ihi' ohservuilon of the 
initoitnnate .Alexander Selknk, who inl'oimed 
(l.il>t.nn Rogers, th.it low.nils (he end of the 
nioiilh of June these animals visited his soli- 
liiry ahode, hiinging foith Iheii young iihont 
a iinisket-shot lioin tlie sea. ami slaving to 
the end of Septeinlier. wilhont shilling tiuni 
]d,ice. or t.iking any kind of noniislimenf 
(inimg till lh.it lime Poislei iil.ile.s tlm 


same circumstance, and adds, tliat towards 
the latter end of their fast, when they have 
liecoine extremely emaciated, they swallow a 
consuleiahle quantity of stones, to keep their 
stomachs distended The growth of the 
young 18 extiemely rapid ; at the end of eight 
days il weighs lOOlhs. So consuleiahle an 
increase can only take place at tlie expense 
ol the parent, for she does not repair hy any 
kind id food the loss of the nufiitious suh- 
stance whuh she has supplied. Hence she 
visibly grows lean; some have evim been ob¬ 
served to perish during (Ins paiiifnl lactation : 
hut it is, of comse, uncertain whether an in¬ 
ternal malady might not have heen the cause. 

.At the end (d lifteeii days the nulk teeth 
apiieiir. and are completed in four months. 
'I'lie sl.iges ot giowth tollow so r.ipidly, that 
in thiee ye.ns the young animals have ae- 
Hired .1 length oi fioin eighteen to five and 
twenty feet, whuh is tlie oidmary limit of 
their giowth in this directum; they after- 
vvauls incie.ise only in lire.idth At this 
jieiiod the yomig males fust acquire (he 
piotioscis 

At the ,ige of SIX or seven weeks the young 
ones ,iie rondiicled to the vv.iter, the shores 
are (hen aliandoned for some time, the wholi“ 
herd low tog(*ihi r. i( we ni.iv so f\pre.ss oui- 
siives The in.umer (d’.sw imrimig of these 
Ill.nun.aim is 1 atlier slow , ihiy are forced, at 
vciv slioit inti rials, to come to the surface of 
the watei to I'leatlie the tur, winch is essen- 
(i.i! to their C'xislence. It is ohseived that 
w hen <iny of the young seals sejtar.ite from the 
h id they ate innuediately pnisued by seme 
of the old ones, who compel them, liy biting, 
to u'tiiiii to the tannly gioup, 

Aftei having temamed thu'e weeks or a 
immth at sea. Imlli to fannh.iiize the young 
ones with th,it element, and to rep.iir the 
jioviers that have I'eeii exlnnisted hy a long 
.ihstinenee, the se l-cK pliants leluni a second 
tune to the shote, and the v.'oik oi repiiiduc- 
tio.i u'Coiimi'.ne '*s, 

.At this peiiod (he males h.ive furious and 
bloody eoinh.its, hot always iiidividiial against 
individuil Tlu'ii m.uiiitM’ td’ fighting is 
nmaikihli The two eolossnl iivals drag 
lilt mselves heavily .dong . they meet, niuz/le 
loiim/.rle; they laise tlie whole of the fore 
pait id the imdy oil their fltpjiers; they open 
wide then- enormous mimtli; their eyes me 
nitl.imed wdh iiiry : thus prepared, they drive 
(!n nisi''.tos fuiunisly against each other, and 
tailing (ogeihel with the shuck, teeth to teelli, 
and j.lw to javv. (Imy recipiocally iidlu t .sew le 
l.iiei.itions , sometimes tlie i‘\es au- torn iini 
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hiencies. The flesh of this animal fonnerly founri place at the tables of the 
great. At a feast provided by Archbishop Nevill, for Edward the Fourth, 
there were twelve seals and porpoises provided, among other extraordina.y 
raritieSk* 


of their sockets in this conflict; still more 
frequently they loose their tusks; bloml flows 
abundantly; but the obstinate combatants, 
without appearing to feel their wounds, con¬ 
tinue the fight until their pt)wers are com¬ 
pletely exhausted. It is rare to see one left 
dead on the field of battle, for their wounds 
are observed to heal with inconceivable promp¬ 
titude. The English sailors attribute this to 
some {leculiar qualities of the blubber, the 
natural salve; but it probably results from 
the obvious influence this substance must 
have in excluding the air from the wounds, 
and in arresting the bleeding. 

During these murderous conflicts, the fe¬ 
males remain indifierent spectators to the 
rage they have excited, '' 11(1 submit to the 
conqueror, who assumes the mastership of 
the nerd. The sailors call him the Bashaw, 
comparing him to the jealous and despotic 
master of a Turkish haiein. 

The sim now approaching the antarctic 
hemisphere, the heat increases, and the 
whole herd resumes the route to the south¬ 
ward, there to remain till the return of frost 
compels them again to resort to the more 
temperate coasts of the Isle of King Some 
individuals, however, are observed to stay 
there throughout the summer; but whether 
detained by infii'mity, or loss of sti-eiigth 
necessary for an extensive navigation, or by 
some other fkisjiosition which rentiers ii greater 
degree of heat essential to them, is uncertain. 

The great migrations of the sea-elo]ihant, 
however remarkable they may be, are not pe¬ 
culiar to this species; the habit prohalily 
obtains with every tribe of seals. Influenced 
by the same wants, these voyages take place 
in both hemispheres at analogous periods, 
and in this respect the confuimity of habits 
is so E^eat between the seals of the north ob- 
servixl by Steller, and those we have been 
describiug, as to render it probable that these 
iiugrationsare the same in all (he amphibious 
mammalia.—^Pr on bt Lk Sitkub, 

• HaniTS ANw Uses of Seaes. —The brain 
of this animal, observes Dr. Harwood, (at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Institution,) is, 
1 tl^k, doubtless, of greater projwrtionate 
ma^^^de than any otlrer quadriqied, and, 
not only does it exhibit in its countenance, 
the appearance of sagacity, but its intelli¬ 
gence is in reality far greater than in most 
land quadrupeds : hence its domestication is 
rendered much easier than that of other ani¬ 
mals, and it is susceptible of more powerful 
attachment. The large seal, which was ex¬ 
hibited some time ago at Exeter ’Change, 
ajipeared to me to understand the language 


,of its keeper as perfSctly as the most faithful 
dog. When he entered at one end of its long 
apartment, it raised its boily from the water, 
in which it was injudiciously too constantly 
kept, supporting itself erect against the bar 
of its inclosure, and wheiever he moved, kei'p- 
ing its large daik eyes steiiilfastly fixed upon 
him. When desired to make obeisance (o 
visiters, it quickly threw itself on one side, 
and struck the ojqiosite one several times in 
quick Hiiccession With ils (ore foot, prtKliicing 
a loud noise. The young seal, again, wlneli 
w.as kept on board the Alexander, in one of 
the northern expeditions, became so much 
attached to its new mode of life, that after 
la'ing thrown into the se.a, and it had become 
tired of swimming at liberty, it regularly re¬ 
turned to the side of the boat, to be retaken 
on hoard. Sucli examples might lie greatly 
multiplied ; and 1 cannot help stating, that 
aware of this disposition to become familiar, 
and this participation in the good qualities 
of the dog, if IS astonishing that mankind 
have not chosen this intellectual and finely or¬ 
ganized quadnijied for acpiatic services scarcely 
loss important than some of those in which the 
dog IS emiiloyed on the surface of the laud. 

The benefits which the inhabitants of 
frigid regions derive from seals are far too 
numerous and diveisified to he partiadiuized, 
as they supjily them with almost all the con¬ 
veniences of life. We, on the contrary, so 
jHTseciite this animal, as to destroy hun¬ 
dreds of thousands annually, for the sake 
of the pure and transparent oil with which 
the seal abounds: 2ndly, for its tunned skin, 
which is ajiprojkriated to vaiioiis purposes by 
different modes of piep.iratiou; and 3r(lly, 
We jmisue it for its close and dense attiie. 
In the comnioii seal, the hair of the adult is 
of one unifonn kind, so thickly arranged and 
imbued with oil, as to effectually resist the 
action of water; while, on the contrary', in 
the antarctic seals it is of two kinds; the 
longest, like that of the northern seals ; the 
other, a delicate, soft fur, growing between 
the roots of the former, close to the surface 
of the skin, and not seen externally; and this 
beautiful fur constitutes an article of very 
increasing importance in commerce; but not 
only does the clothing of the seal vary mate- 
nally in colour, fineness, and commercial 
situation, in the different species, hut not 
less so in the age of the animal. The young 
of most kinds are usually of a very light co 
lour, or entirely white, and aie altogether 
destitute of true hair, having this substituted 
by a long and particularly soft fiir — Arcana 
OF Science, I82t(. 
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As a variety of this animal, we may mention the Sea Lion, described in 
Anson’s Voyages. This is much larger than any of tl»c former; being Irom 
eleven to eighteen feet long. Jt is so fat that, when the skin m taken olf, the 
blubber lies a foot thick all round the body. It .seems to ditier from the ordinary 
seal, not only in its size, but also in its food ; for it is often seen to graze alone 
the .shore, and to feed upon the long gra.ss that grows up along the edges of 
brooks. Its cry is very various, sometimes resembling the neighing of a horse, 
and sometimes the grunting of the hog. It may be regarded as tlie largest of 
the seal family/ 

* Nose ov the Skai.. —The nose of the them. Ileuses on his fins, shows his tusks, 
seal is considered hy physiologists to he the and in.ikes .i loHiihle iioi-e, hut all lu vaui j 
most jK’rfect nose helongiiig to the class of his weight rendeis his slienglli useless, and 
iiuadrujieds. Sir B. Haiwood has ciiiiijmled the fisheimeii pierce liiiu witli tlieir sjiears in 
th.U the suuUiiig surface in the nose of a sin- the breast It at fust he does not tall, tiiid- 
gle seal amounts to the enormous ipi.uility of mg hiinsell wounded, he coiers tile wotiiid 
2t0 sipiare inches - Auoana or Sciuni i.,lS.’{0. with .i tin, going h.ukwatds till he dies. The 
Sea Ei.efiian’Js and Sea Lio.vs--T1u! lemales eioivd togetlier, and as they offiT no 
amphihious auimals of South Aineuca li.ue u s'st.mce, tlie business of de.ith is soon over 
been hitherto the only proiUiction winch to- wiih the whole group. The fat is found 
reigiiers have tinned to advantage. Among between the skin .md the flesh, and is some- 
these the sea-elephant ought to h.iie tlie fust times si\ inehes thick; and the hluliber is 
place. The male of that speie-s, when it h.is extiacted by trying the fat. The skin is of 
attained its lull hulk, is lioin seven to seven no use whatevei Some elephants have 
id a iialf \aras in length, .iiid iiom five to yielilul as iiuieli as two pipes ol hluldier. 
five and allalf in eiiemilleren.'e. The tern.lies The sea-luui. or pelucoii, is from four to 

never exceed four vaias iii length, with pio- five v.iras in length, with a head more bulky, 
poitiouate thickness. Its ioim.ition is like m piopoilum, than the elephant. The inalea 
that of the rest of the ph(x:a genul, difleiiiig have a m.iiie , and as they are infmitely more 
only 111 the head, which is sm.iliei in propoi- nimble tli.m the eleph.uits, and it is daii- 
tion. Tlie laige maks go out on thi' beach geious to attack them with spears, they are 
in August, Septemhei, and Ovtohei. sooiu'i 01 geuevally killed with fiie-arms. lii their 
later, according as the sjiring li.i.s been more uiamier of living tliey lesemhle the eleph.ants 
or less cold. At then cry tlie fem.iles asseiu- List nientioiied , only wiili this diffeamce, that 
hie m a gang aiound the stiongesl iiiaie, lin y go iiioie lieijueiitly info the s<‘a. As 
and, if any nv.il comes, they figln temhlv, tie si.i-iioiis have hut ven‘ little fat. and 
until the one oveieonie again betakes himst If tin ir skm is of iiieonsulei.ilile value, they aio 
to the sea. Tiie females produce on Lind, not persecuted, and ,lie, theielore, very nunie- 
dutitig tliese iiioiilhs, one, luil laiely two ions .Some ol'tliem go fiom the sea to the 
young, which at fiist aie Mick and let.uii smooth headlands on tlie hanks ol the Noith; 
til,it colour tluee weeks or .i iiioidli, diiung lau then punciiuil rciKlezious vs on the short's 
which time they suck Afteiwaids they of the South, m the vicinity ol Sail Aiilomo 
change Iheii hair to a duik gr,y ; they atv and S.ui ,losf'. 

then ahaiidoned by their mothers, who lui. The sea-wolf, with two kinds of hair, is a 
hecotno with vub again, and betake llieni- v.iraand a half m length; and has a dark 
selves to the sea, as well as the huge iiuvles. giey fur, long and coarse, whieh covens an- 
The young ones go in gangs of from fifty to othei that is very fine ; and it is this that 
sixty, and always rem.iiii two moiillis on the makes it valuable. Their manner of living 
shoie. Tlie males and females of a yeai old is the .same as that of the lions. They ar« 
quit the sea in Novembi'r and Deeemhei, killed with slicks; hut, having been very 
cliaiige their hair, and leiuain a month, oi a much peisecutvd. they hate becomeextiemeiy 
mouth and a half on shoie. 1) uiiig the test fieice ; and on the least ahum they plunge 
of the year, some of them quit the sea, hut into the sea, not using again tor the distance 
in small numbers, and in general lean. It ol'mote than h.Ufa li ague At present there 
is woithy of rematk, that while tliese animals aie some of them in the hay of BueuOH 
leuuiiil out of the sea, which sometimes is Cables, to tlu Moifh ol the viver Negro, and 
toi the space oi from two months and a half in some iil.ues between San Antonio uml 
to tluee, they eat nothing. San .his4. 

Tlie killing of tliese animals commences The se.i-W'ilf, with one kind of hair, is 
with the first, whieh leave the sea in Sep- somewhat huger than the former: it has only 
teinher. The fishermen, aimed with siiears, one suit ol li.r, very ordinaiy and dark grey- 
approach a gang. The females, which are -Vs they are of no value, they are left luimo- 
soiiielinies at a distance from the m.des, di.iw lesteil, and are tlieivfoie not so fierce as the 
near to iuiii. in order tli.it he ni.iy deleiid ulheis. - Act o jnt ok Uio de i.a Pi,atv 
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THE MORSE,—The Morse is an aniitiiil )l (lie s(al kiiul; but differing 
I'rom the rest in a very partienlar 


teeth, bolh above and below: 
as to the rest, it prettv iniich 
resembles a seal, except that if 
is much larj^cr, lieing (rom 
twelve to SIvfeeii feet lone. I lie 
morses are also eenerallv seen 
to (requent tlio same pla< es (bat 
s'eals are known to rtsulein; (liev have (be same babitinh s, the same adv aii- 
tages, and the same imperfections, i hetc arc, Iioucmt, fewer varieties of the 
morse than the seal , and they me raiciv Inmui, i‘\( epi in the frozen regions 
near the pole. '^I'liev were lormerlv mnii- nmncr'Hi.s than .it present ; and lie’ 
savage natives of the co ist of (Jrcenlrind d< sir"v<'d them in nincli great'-r 
(piaiitities liefore (hose seas were \ isited i)v I'airopi-an slops upon the wli de- 
tislierv, than now. Whellier these animals have been suit e aetiiuliy thinned by 
the tisbevs, or have removed to some more disiant ami nniVeipieiited shoies, is 
not known ; but eertam :t is. liiat tlie tin eida-ah rs, who oiiee liad pleiitv, are 
now obliged to toil more a.s.s.dmmslv li>r siihsisteiii e ; and as the ipiantity id' 
tlicir ])rov ision.s decrease, loi lhe\ Ine mostly upon seals, the nimiliers of In tl 
poor people are every day dimmr>!iiiig As to the teetfi, tiiev are geoeraib. 
from two to three feel long; .ind (lie ivory is mm Ii imoe esteuned flian lit,it i-l 
the elefihant. being whiter.md liarder. The fishers have bi en known fonm rlv 
to kill three or four hiiiidied at ome , and along (hose slicin'^ where (hey elm lly 
frequented, their bones am stii! seen lying in prodigious ipiantities In this 
manner a supply of piovisions, winch cvoold have .siqtporlcd On* (lic'enland 
nation for ages, lias fieeii, in a few years, .saerdic t'd (o those who did not n.se 
(hem, but who .sought Ifiem for llie pnrpo.ses of avarice and luMiry.'^ 


tormation ot tue teeth, having 
two large tusks growing from 
the upper jaw, shaped like those 
of au elephant, bat directed 
downwards ; whereas, m the 
elephant, they grow upright, like: 
horns; it also wants the cutting 
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* SKA-IIolisc. --III Ilie end c<f Decemin i 
}iSl7, IV l.iige tii'.kiiiiwti Ill nine animal w,is 
seen neai tlie iiunith cil' Laiii Se.dintli, lui 
aim of tlie sea wlneli si paiatrs the islands ut 
Lewis and ]laui~. A lew da\s .i'iti.uv,uds it 
Wris (lisceveieil by suine oi’ die nih.iliilaiit-., 
lying npon a small mi k ,it 1'a ^lllnad ol 
Stcickness, cm tlic' eas' cnast id' Il ni's Oin 
cd ihein. an expeit iii.nk m: jiii vailed tiinni 

the Vest to vc'iilme out with <i ho,it. in oidn 
til attack it. lie landed upon anodiri small 
lock, near that on which the annual was 
Imposing, and faking a dehhi’uiie .nin, dis- 
rhaigial Ins musket at it. The amnial imme- 
cliatidy plunged into the sea, to ajipeaiance, 
niiluut; but keeping its In .id ,tnd p.nt ot its 
hody ahove the vvatei, pii'seuted an oppoi- 
tumty ot lodging two cdhn shots, the l.isl cd 
which, pasKuig (hio igh the chest, jirovecl 
lat.d. li was (hen seemed, liy fixing a ioi»e 
to its tusks, and cliagged ashore. It [iicived 
to he the Sra-lli)r.ir oi Morse it was uji- 
waids cd ten tect m length . and two hani Is 
ot Iduhhei' weie (dilaun cl ticim it 'I’lie tusks 
wiK' iiho'tl null' ini Ill's III length 'i'lie 


inli.iliitaiifs coiiMcle.ed it .is a snpematin.d 
I'ei'ig .id.ipinig it to the nil as which Ili*'\ 
leria;". assiii lale with the I'.de/i (V.vg(\Va(ei 
SIiie.L I. au miagiiiaiy entity, and the St'ilrk 
annn.il supposed, and iisseitecl hy 
peoide in iitlui nialteiH not nnwonhv cd' 
iirdn.m iiaM- hi I n seen on si'U'iai lakes m 
Ii.nns and Lew.s. d'lie laigrsi and most 
pi'ili.'t spi(im'''i Ilf the i-ea-hoisi in any col- 
lecluiii 111 hmi'jii, IS lh.it in ibcj (lollegc.! 
?i!nsi'nm. in I'lilmlnugh, which w.is pie.senied 
ly ( aplam Si'ou shy— Ko 

Till, oloicsi'. The seals and moises cenne 

dining the su'iiiiiei lieat into the seas near 
die IJ.iy oi Ilonsoiit and that of Kloek, m 
tioops ol eighty, ,i hundu d, ,iinl even two 
hmn'led, esjiecially the nun ,es, which leiii.im 
them many days, mdil hiingi-r foices them 
li.u k lido tlie m im ocean .Many menses are 
seen tow.iids Spdzheig. On land tliey am 
killed with lances Tliey ,ire hunted for their 
tusks and lat 'I'lie ml is nearly us iimch 
esteemed as that of Ihe whale. Their tusks 
am also veiy valiiahle The infeiioi of these 
I.. .h IS eoii'.nlered niou; v.ilualde than ivory. 
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THK MAN \TI.~W (■ (-(nno, ill (iic lavl. jiliu:**, (o an animal that term;na(rs 
till' hoimilary In fwt'pii ((iiadnipcds and tislu s. Instead ot a i reatnre preunji 
ainciii}; tlie deeps, and letirms upon land lor repose or reireslnuRiit. we liave 
here an anmiftl that never leaves the vialer, and isenahh-d to live oidy tlu ie. 

'1 lie Manati is sornewliat sliaped in llie head and the body like the seal: if. 
has also the tore ie;;s or hands prelt\ imieli in the same manner, short and 
webbed, hut witli I'onr (Ian s only . these also aie shoiter in proportion than in 
the ibrmer animal, and jilaeed nearer the head ; so that fliey ean srareely as.sist 
Its iiioti ;iLs upon land, lint it is in the hinder })arts that it eliiefly ditlers from 
iti! others of the seal kind ; I'or the tad is iieileitl) tiiat ot a li.sh, beiiifi spread 
o'l; bioad tike a fan, and wanting even the vestiges of tiioso Inuie.s nliieli make 
the letisiuul ieet in (vtliers of its kind. Ttie larftesi ot these are almiit tweiify-six 
feet in lrie.ilh ; the skin is l>lae,kish, ver\ ton<;li and haid; wlien i nt. as litaek 
as ehoib ; and there are a lew hairs seatleii'd, likt hnstles. oi .ibnnt an meli 
iono. 'the eves aieverv sniatl. in proportion to the annual's liead; and the 
ear holes lor it lias no external ears, aie so narrow as .seaiee to admit a {im’s 
head. 'I'lie tonuue e. so sho t, that some have jirefended it has none at all ; and 
the lei ill aie < ompost >1 oiilv of two solid w tiiie liom s, riimimtr the wliole leiittfh 
of bolh j,IMS, and loiined mend) !oi (hewiiiu, and not leaniia its vegetable 
ton.i 'I'll,- fein.ili' has lin asis ])l.u»'d loiw.ii'd,. like ihose ol ,t woman , and she 
blinds ,-rth lint one al a toiie. tins she liolds will her paw.s to liei bosom' 
lln ie i! sin ks, and aeiMiopames hei w In u v er she i,oie 

'fills animal ean .s( aiet l\ be < all (1 aintdnbioiis, as ii iievei entiielv leaves the 
wall 1 , only adv.oK'ini^ the he.ol out ihe shtam. to le.uli the irv.iss on the 
iivei Sides. Its iood is eoliiiiv opoa i. e,'tallies ; and. thereiore, it is never 
(oniid far in the open se,i, bill t hiellv in tin l.n ne nv ms ol South \iiienea ; and 
olten above two ihoiisand miles iuimiln oieaii It is also tonnd in the si'as 
near Kaintsi halka, and let ds upon the weeds that m'ovv in .ir (he shore, ddiere 
aie hki v\ise lev t 1 jpa ens ,i( tiie bottom ot some oi tin indian bax .s, and time 
die maindf es are haunlesslv seen uia/ina; atmme turtles .onl otlii r eriistareoii.s 
lisiies, neither Hiving noi iianinj, anv disimli.uw e. 'fhese aiiiiiials, wheii iiiimo 
tested, k' l p (oaedier in iar^e < omp.uiies, and surround their > onnj> on{*s.{,i') 

I hey linny; fortli most eommonlv in anfiimn ami it is supposed tliev gowilli 
y onn ;4 eif;iitei ii inoi th.s, lot the linn' ol i;i lu i atnui is in spi mi;. 

The maiiali has no von'e nor <’r\, loi llu' oniv noise il laake.s, is by letrdiiiii? 
its bliaith. Ils internal pails somewlial resemble ll.osf ot a liorsi', its intes- 
inu-s beinit loiij^er, ill piopoi'lioii than lliose oi any olln i eieatme, the hoise only' 

I vt ('filed. 

I’he lul of the niaiiali, wiiieli lies imdei Ihe skin, whei exjnised to tliesiiii, 
has a line .smell and l.iste, ami lai exm-eils the t,tt ol any saa animal; it ha.s tin; 
fieeubjiv profiertV, tlnd the he'd oi llie sun will not sp'iii it, nor make it s'"'*"' 
iMtiein; its taste is like llie od of sweet almonds ; and it will serve very well, in 
all raises, instead of butter: aiix ijinintiiv m.iy be lakni inwimlly vvilli safety , 
for it, has no other eileel than keepnii; the bodv ofieri The lal of the tad is ol 
a harrier eoiisistmier* ; and, when boiled, is more delieme lliaii tlie loiiner. I’he 
lean is like beef, but more red ; and may be kefit a hmi; vvliile, in tiie hottest 
(lavs, without tainting. It takes np a long tiim' in boiling^ . and. when done, 
eais like beef, 'flie fat of the young ones is like jioik ihe lean is like veal; 
and, upon the whole, it ks vei v firobable that this ammai's Ih'sli .somewhat 
resembles that of turtle ; since tliey an- led in the saim* < lement, and upon the 

A. iiiiiilenitc sized tusk weigh-, thioe jmunds , fowan’.s (tie vesM'inidi !i cahle, and {hon 
and a cuiuinoii niorsi' will itiriiisli liall a nui killed witli a l.ous' iieeiiliiiily ibimed. iJe is 
v)l oil. When one of these aiiiiii vls is eii- tlu-ii diagged to the iieiu'est land, oi flat iee- 
Couiiteit'd on the ice or ui the wafei, tlie Inug They then flay Imn, throw away the 
hunters stiike him with a strong li.iipoon, skin, .sefsniiie tlie two Insks from the lieiul, 
made exjiiessiy foi the jnirfiose, winch will oi smijily cut Ihc head off, cut out the fat, 
often glide harmlessly ovin Ills lliii-k .uid haul and cany it to the vessel.—ZouuimAoint's 
skin. When it penetiates, the .iniui.d isdiawn Tnvviii.s. 

I -■ , .\> la l’elmi>ohtana. 
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vory same food. Tlie kirtle is a delieacy well known among us: out luxuries 
are not as yet sufficiently heiglitened to introduce the rnanati, which^ if it could 
be brought over, might singly suffice for a whole corporation. 

THE PLATYPUS.—01 all the treasures in natural history with which tlm 
new world h gra¬ 
dually enriching our 
stock, it is probable 
that none has yet 
been discovered dif- 
lering so much in its 
general appearance 
from every other 
known quadruped, 
as the Duck-billed 
Platypus. It is a na¬ 
tive of JNew Holland, 
and was first ile- 
scribed by Dr. Shaw, 
in his Natural Mis¬ 
cellany, from a spe¬ 
cimen in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Dobson. 

Of all the mam¬ 
malia yet kn'>wn it (Tlie B.‘d Platyims.) 

seems the most extra¬ 
ordinary in its conformation ; exhibiting the perfect resemblance of the beak of 
a duck, engrafted on the head of the qu.adrupcd. So accurate is the similitude 
that, at first view, it naturally excites the idea of some deceptive prep.iratvon by 
artificial means : the very epideTniis, pioportion, seratures, manner of opening, 
and other particulars of the lieak of aslioveller, or the broad-billed species of duck, 
presenting themselves to the view’; nor is it without the most minute and rigid 
examination, that we can jiersnade ourselves of its being (he real beak or snout 
of a quadruped. The body is depressed, and has some resemblance to that of an 
otter in miniature; it is covered with a very thick, soft, and beaver-like fur; 
and is of a moderdtely dark brown above, and of a sornewdiat ferruginous white 
beneath ; the head is llattish, and rather small than large ; the mouth or snout, 
as before ob.served, so exactly resembles that of some broad-hilled species of 
duck, that it might he mistaken for such; round the base is a flat circular 
membrane, somewhat deeper or wider below than above, via. below near th« 
fifth of an inch, and above an eighth. The tail is flat, furry like (he body, 
rather short and obtuse, with an almost bifid termination : it is broader M the 
base, and gradually lessens to the tip, and is about three inches in length ; its 
colour is similar to that of the body. 'Phe length of the whole animal, from the 
tip of the beak to that qf, the tail, is thirteen inches; of the beak an inch and 
a half; tlie legs are very short, terminating in a broad web, which on the fore 
feet extend to a considerable distance beyond the claws, but on the hind feet 
reaches no farther than the roots of the claws. On the fore feet are five claws, 
straight strong, and sharp pointed; the two exterior ones somewhat shorter 
than the three middle ones. On the hind feet are six claws, longer and mure 
inclined to a curved form than those of the fore feet; the exterior toe and 
claw are considerably shorter than the four middle ones. All the legs are 
hairy above; the fore feet are naked both above and below; but the iiind 
feet are hairy above and naked below. 'Fhe nostrils are small and round, 
and are situated about a quarter of an inch from the tip of the bill, and 
are about the eighth of an inch distant from each other. There ia no appear¬ 
ance of teeth ; the palate is removed, but seems to have resembled that of a 
duck; the tongue also is wanting in the specimen. There are no external 
ears ; the amfitory foramina are placed about half an inch beyond the eyes. On 
the upper part »f the head, on each side, a little beyond the beak, are situated 
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two small oval spots. In the lower parts of which are iml)edded the eyes, or 
parts of vision. 

When we consider the general form of (he animal, and particularly its bill and 
webbed feet, we shall readily perceive that it niu.st be a resident in watery 
situations ; (fiat it has the habit of digging or burrowing in the banks of rivers, 
or under ground; and that its food consusts of aquatic plants and insects. This 
quadruped verifies in a most striking manner the observation of Buffon, '‘that 
whatever was possible for nature to produce has actually been produced.’"^ 


* II All n s at^d Economy oe thb Orni- 
rtiDiiiiANi iicb —III an account of ttio habits 
>»i this cuMture tiy a gentteinan wtio has had 
many o|iiiodunitu!s of investigating them, 
amt \ihicti was lately reail before the Meeting 
of Si lence ami ('.Dnesiiomlence of the Zoolo- 
gu .il Sueiety, we aie informed tliat the spot 
it chdiises foi its burrow is the liank of a 
river “ wbeie the w.iter is deep anti 
and the bank prft'ipi/tms and rorrrrd with 
rn-d.s. or (irrrhung with trrc.s. t'oiisiderably 
f/i’haa the stream’s .sinface is the main eil- 
ti.iiice to a nariow passage, \Vlnch leads 
directly into the hank hearing Away liom the 
liver at a right angle, to it, ami griulually 
rising above its highest ttoitei-nUik. At tlie 
distance of some few yaids fiom the iivei's 
edge, tins passage hr.iiiches into two others, 
which, describing each a circubu course to the 
tight and left, unite again in the nest itself, 
which IS a roomy excavation lined with leaves 
niid moss, and situated seldom more than 
fifc/re i/ard.t from the water, or less than fnu/ 
/.v’l' beneath the .surface of the eartii," Here 
It bungs ii|i its voiiiig, safe in its irtacces.sible 
letreat lioin the eyes of the cunoiis. 

Smiilai as is the onuthiiihy ncliiis in many 
point' of its outwaid stinctuie to the bud, it 
also i \lnbits ceitam analogies in its nitcui.il 
roiilviiiii.itlon 'Witliout entering into inialo- 
rnical delails, we ni.'.y stale iiat it is yet a 
mallei of doubt wbetlier oi not it piodiii es 
eggs, tiom whicli its yoiiiig aie alteivv.uils 
h.ill lied That it does not pieiUicc its young 
as m.immiferoiis annuals in general is nni- 
veisally allowed ; but whelber it be tally nvi- 
panai.s, (that in, producing eggs which are 
allerwauls hatched. I or tnnn'trtparous, i,tli.it 
IS, producing eggs which are hatciied helore 
exclusion, as is the case with the comuiou 
vi])er, J'i/tcra Hems, is jet .idtsputed 

j) lint 111 a coiiimiinicatioii liom Lieut 
M.iiile to the committee above alluded to, and 
le.id at a suliseipieiit meeting that geiitleiiiaii 
states, that ill sevei.d nests, with lahoiii and 
difficulty discoveied, “no eggs were found ill 
a pcrlect state, but pieces leseinbliiig (‘iig- 
shell weie picked out of the tlrhtis of the 
nest In several female jilaljiii which we 
shot, eggs were found of tlie si/e ol a large 
niusket-ball and tlownwaids, iinpeifeitly foiin- 
ed however, that is, without the haul oiitei 
shell.”. .,An old feiii.ile, wliicli lived two 
weeks in caiituity willi a young one, being 
lulled byactideiit on the foiii'teeiith day altei 


her capture, and being skinned while yet 
warm, it was ohsen'ed that milk oo/ed through 
the lur on the stomach, though no teats wete 
visible on the most miuiite inspection; hut 
on proceeding with the operation, tn o ennuis 
weie discovered containing milk, and leading 
to a large plandulnr apparatus." 

These canals, however, as ha.s been re¬ 
cently ascertained by minute dissettion, ani 
not single; but on each side there i.s a hurulle 
of small capillary tubes, united so as to form 
a short cord ; these fine tubes open in a dark 
coloured circle on tlie skin, but which is Co¬ 
vered by the fur, the glandular mass from 
which they proceed being of large size, eoiil- 
pressed, extending nearly the whole length of 
Ibe body, and lying immediately beneath the 
skin, from the collective evidence we have 
lieen able to obtain, as well as from some 
ciicumstances Connected With its anatomy, 
we are strongly disposed to believe that the 
ornithorhyiichi's is oUtivit'iparans, or, in other 
wools, that the young aie indeed hatihed 
from eggs, but batched before their luith, 
vv'lieti tliey aie extremely small, and that their 
■lutiiiueii' IS the Hiiid preinued in the large 
iii.uiiniaiy gl.iiid, and which the niothei has 
most jiioliably' tfie means of instilling into 
the mouth of its helpless ofiqiriiig Such is 
the my slay which yet hangs over this extia- 
oulinary’ eieature ; an. aiitm.d vvhieh seems 
as if expiessly made lo show how inultitonn 
and inexhaustible ,iie the resources of the 
.klmighty Cieator; nor ran we help remark¬ 
ing, that it appears to I'onn a link between 
the more perfect mammalia and the feathered 
raee, uniting the forms and eh.iracters of each 
m its own stryelure, so as to lie m truth a 
parada.v. —Hki.ioious Tralt .Solii.tv’s Na- 
TliU.VI, IIlS’l'OUY. 

(.fuNiTiiouuxNcm,— Siqitember 11.—Dr, 
Weatl leihead coinmunuMted to the.^Commit- 
tee several exti.icls tioui a letter v^iich he 
had recently received from liieiiteiiaut the 
Honourable Laudeid.ile M.uih', of the .‘lyth 
Kegimeiit. now in Kew .'south \I ales. They 
lel'eied to the habits and economy of the 
Oriiilhorliinn hi. 

'■ During I le spiirig of 1831,” wiitcs Lieu¬ 
tenant Mauie, “ being detached in the iiite- 
uov of New Smith Wales, 1 was at some 
pains to disci va-r the tuiths of the geneially 
accepted helu 1, namely, that the female Pla¬ 
typus lays eggs, and suckles its young 

” by the care of a soldier of the 3yth Regi- 
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ment, who was stationed at a post on the 
Fish iEliver, a, mountain stream aboundinf; 
with Platypif several nests of this shy and 
extraordinary animal were discovered. 

“ The Platypus burrows in the banks of 
rivera, choosing generally a spot where the 
water is deep and sluggish, and the bank 
precipitous, and covered with reeds, or over¬ 
hung by trees. Considerably beneath the 
level of the stream’s surface is the main en¬ 
trance to a narrow passage, which leads di¬ 
rectly into the bank, bearing away from the 
river, (at a right angle to it,) and gradually 
rising above its highest waterlnai k. At the 
distance of some few yards from the river’s 
edge, this passage branches into two others, 
which, describing each a circular co’usc to 
tlie right and left, unite again in the nest 
itself, which i.s a roomy excavation, lined 
with leaves and moss, and situated seldom 
more than twelve yaids from the water, or 
less than two feet beneath the suiface of the 
earth. Several of their nests were, with con¬ 
siderable labour and difficulty, discovered. 
No eggs were found m a perfect state, but 
pieces of a substance resembling egg-shell 
were picked out of the debris of the nest. 
In the insides of seveial female Phttypi which 
were shot, eggs were found of the size of a 
largo musket ball, and downwards, imper¬ 
fectly formed, however, i. e. without the haul 
outer shell, which prevented their picser- 
vation.” 

In another part of his letter, Mr. Maule 
states, that in one of the nests he was f’oi lu¬ 
nate enough to secure an old female, and two 
young. The female lived for about two 
weeks on worms and bread and milk, being 
abundantly supplied with water, and sup¬ 
ported her young, as it was supposed by simi¬ 
lar means. She was killed by accident on the 
fourteenth day after her captuie, and on skin¬ 
ning her while yet warm, it was observed 
{hat milk oozed tlirough the fur on the sto¬ 
mach, although no teats were visible, on the 
most minute inspection ; but on proceeding 
with the operation, two teats or canals were 
discovered, both of which contained milk. 

The body of the individual last referred to, 
(together with several others,) has been pre¬ 
served in spirits, to be transmitted to Jlr. 
Weatherbe^, who stated his intention of 
examining it anatomically on its airival, and 
of laying before the Committee the result of 
his observations on this interesting subject. 

It was remarked that the existence of milk 
ill the situation described by Lieutenant 
Maule, is fully coiiffrmatory of the correctness 
of the deductions made by Mr. Owen, from 
the minute dissection of several individuals, 
(including one in the Society’s collection, 
]»reseuted by Captain Mallard, R. N., Con-. 
Memb Z. S) that the glands discovered 
by M. Meckel are really mammary. This 


opinion, with the anatomical reasons on 
which it was founded, have been lately laid, 
by Mr. Owen, before the. Royal Society, in a 
paper which is published in the second pait 
of the Philosophical Transactions for 
Mr. Owen’s dissections, however, though Ihi^y 
established the existence of numerous miiiule 
tubes leading ti-om the glands in question 
through the skin, where it was covered with 
wool, did not enable him to detect any canals 
so large as would appeal to be indicated in 
Lieutenant Maide's letter.— Amcan.c of Sci¬ 
ence, 1833. 


The Mepmaiu. —We cannot foibear pre- 



(Tlie Mi'imaid ) 

senting the reader with a few observations oil 
a creature or being which has employed the 
spcculabon, and enlisted the credulity of niuii- 
kiiid in various ages, but which we firmly 
believe to exist only in the eccentric fancy of 
the poet, or the heated imagination of the 
sujievstitious fisherman. In the year 1822, 
one of these i/tings, most ingeniously com¬ 
posed, was exliibited, to the nifiiiite astonish* 
ment of the wonder-hunters of the metropolis. 
The editor of the Literary Gazette observed, 
when this monster was exhibiting: 

“ Our opinion is fixed that it is a composi¬ 
tion ; a most ingenious one, we grant, but 
still nothing beyond the admirably put toge¬ 
ther members of Various auimals. The extra¬ 
ordinary skill of the Chinese and Japanese 
in executing such deceptions is notorious; 
and we have no doubt but that the Mermaid 
is a manufacture from the Indian Sea, where 
it has been pretended it was caught. We are 
not of those who, because they happen not to 
have had direct proof of the existence of any 
extraordinary natural phenomenon, push scep¬ 
ticism to the extieme, and deny its possibility. 
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The depths of the sea, in all probahility, from 
vaiious chemical and philosophical causes, 
cuiitam animals unknown to its surface, wa¬ 
ters, or if ever, rarely seen by human eye. 
But when a creature is presented to us, having 
no other organization but that which is suit¬ 
able to a medium always open to our obser¬ 
vation, it in the first instance excites suspicion 
that only one individual of the species should 
be discovered and obtained. When know- 
Icilge was more limited, the stories of mer¬ 
maids seen in distant quarters might be 
credited by the many, and not entirely dis- 
hehevwl liy the few; but now, when Euro, 
jteaii, and especially British commerce fills 
every corner of the earth with men of obser¬ 
vation and science, the unique becomes the 
incredible, and we receive with far greater 
doubt the apparition of such anomalies as the 
pn'sent. It is curious that though medical 
men seem in general to regard this creature 
as a possible production of natiiie, no natu- 
i.ibst of any ability credits it after five minutes 
observation ! This may {lerlmps he accounted 
foi by their acquaintance with the parts of 
distinct animals, of which, it appeal’s, the 
mermaid is composed. The cheeks of the 
blue-faced ape, tlic canine teeth, the simia 
iip[)er body, and the tail of the fish, are all 
iamiliar to them in less complex combiiia- 
tiuiis, and they pronounce at once that the 
wliole IS an imposture.” 

The editor ol another interesting miscellany 
adds: “ But while we doubt the icahty of the 
disgusting looking mermaid (as it is called) 
now exhibiting, we are compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge that theie is a host of evidence in favour 
of the existence of such a cieuture, both in 
ancient and modem times. 1‘luiy says, that 
the ambassadors to .lugustus fiom Gaul de- 
cUireil that sea-women weie often seen in 
tlieir neighbouihood Soliiius and Aldus 
Gellius also speak of their existence. 

“ it is related in the llistoire d’Angleterre, 
part I, page that in tlie yeai 1167) a 
nieriiiaii was ‘ tlshed up ’ in the county of 
Sutlolk, and kept by the govcn.jr for sis 
mouths ; it was exactly like a man i« everif 
reupcct, ami wanted nothing hut speech. He 
never could lie brought to any ujideretanding 
of hisnatiiieor situation, and at length made 
his escape, and was seen to plunge into the 
sea, from whence he returned no more. 

“In 1430, in the great tempests which 
destroj cd the dykes in Holland, some women 
at Kilain, in West Freezeland, saw a mer¬ 
maid who had been diiveii by the waters into 
the meuilows which were oveiflowoi). They 
took it and (as it is said; it in female 

(itltic, and taught it to spin. It fed on 
cooked meat, but all clforts to teach it to 
spuak proved iiiefllictual, though PanvaJ says, 
‘ It had some notion of a deity, and made its 
ri'ifcrenees vert/ devoutly when it passed a 


cmcifix.* It was taken to Haerlaem, where 
it lived some years, hut it ever retained an 
inclination fur the water. At its death it 
was allowed chnstian burial. 

“ In 1560, on the coast of Ceylon, gome 
fishermen caught, at one draught of their 
nets, seven mermen and mermaids. Tliey 
were dissected, and found made exactly like 
human beings. Fur a full account of this 
last circumstance, see the Histoirc de la 
Compagnie de Jesus, part 2ud. t.4 No. 276. 

“ In 1531, a merman, caught m the Baltic, 
was sent to Sigismond, king of Poland, with 
whom, says the account he lived three days, 
and was seen by the whole court; but whe¬ 
ther he died or escaped at the end of that 
period, we cannot say. But in some tracts 

{ lublishcd by John Gregory, A. M, and chap- 
ain of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1650, this 
identical merman is described, as ‘ a huge 
animal of the human form, but very much 
resembling a bishop in his pontificals.’ A 
Geniian engraving of this being I have seen, 
it is extremely curious, 

“ Georgius Trapanzantius declares that he 
himself saw a mermaid, extremely beautiful, 
rise many times above water; he adds, that 
in Epirus, a merman came on shore, and 
watched near a spring of water, endeavouring 
to catch young women that came there; he 
was caiigiit, hut could not be made to eat. 

“ Maillet, in his Teliamede, speaks of a 
merman which wixs seen by the whole of a 
French ship's ciew, off Newl’ouadUad, in 
173*)| for some hours. The account was 
signed by all the ciew that could wide, and 
was sent to the Comte de Maunqias on the 
8th September, 1725.” 

To bring down the history to the present 
day:—“ Valentyn descrilies a mermaid he 
saw in 1714, on his voyage from Batavia to 
Europe, sitting on the surface of the water, 
with its back towards them, the body was 
half aliove water, and was of a grizzly colour, 
like the skin of a codfish; it had bisMsts, ami 
was shaped like a wroman above the waist, 
and from thcnco dowuwaixls went tapeiuig 
off to a point. 

“ In the year 175S, a mermaid is said to 
have been exhibited at the fail of St. Ger¬ 
mains, in France. It was nhout two feet long, 
very active, spoiling about in the vessel oi 
water, in which it was kept, with great agility 
and seeming delight. It was fed with brearl 
and fish. Its position, when at rest, was 
always erec*. It was a female with ugly 
negro feafuiv.s. The skin W'as harsh, the ears 
very laige, and the back parts and tail were 
covered with scales. M. Gautier, a celebrated 
French aitist, made an exact drawing of it 
“ Another mermaid, which was exhibited 
in London in (for the one now shown is 
neither the livst nor the second with which 
John Hull has been duped), was said to have 
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been taken in the Gulf of Stanchio, in the 
Archipelago, by a merchantman trading to 
Natoha, in August 1774. 

“ Its face, bay the accounts of the day, is 
like that of a young female; its eyes a fine 
light blue; its nose small and handsome; 
its mouth small; its lips thin, and the edges 
of them round Uke that of the codfish; its 
teeth are small, regular and white; its chin 
well shaped, and its neck full. Its ears^are 
like thoM of the eel, but placed like those of 
the human species, and behind them ai-e the 

f ills for respiration,, which appear like curls. 

ome are said to have hair upon their head; 
but this has only lolls instead of hair, which, 
at a distance, might be taken fur short curls. 
But its chief ornament is a beautiful mem> 
brane or fin rising from the temples, and 
gradually diminislung till it ends pyramidi. 
cally, forming a furetop hke a lady’s head¬ 
dress. It has no fin on the back, but a bone 
like that of the human species. Its breasts 
are fair and lull; the arms and hands are 
well proportioned, but without nails on the 
fingers; the belly is round and swelling, but 
there is no navel. From the waist down¬ 
wards the body is in all respects like the cod¬ 
fish ; it has three sets of fins one above another 
below the waist, which enable it to swim erect 
on the sea. 

“In the year 1794, a mermaid, as it was 
called, was shown at No. 7» Broad-court, 
Bow-street, Covent-garden; it was said to 
have been taken in the North Seas by Cap¬ 
tain Fortier. This nymph of the sea, a woman 
from the head down to the lower part of the 
waist, and a fish from thence downwards, 
was three feet lung, having ears, gills, breasts, 
fins, shoulders, arms, hands, fingers, and a 
contiguous scale covering the fisii part. 

The existence of this animal is firmly be- 
heved in the northern parts of Scotland, and 
in the year 1797, a schoolmaster of Thurso 
affirmed, that he had seen one, uppoiently in 
the act of combing its hair with its fingers. 
The portion of the animal which he saw was 
80 near a resemblance to the form of a wo¬ 
man, that but for the impossibility of a female 
so long supporting herself in the waves, he 
should have presumed it to have been one. 
Twelve years afterwards, several jiersons ob¬ 
served uear the same place a like appearance. 

“ The next publication in which we find 
any account relative to the mermaid worthy 
of notice, is Ur. Chisholm's Essay on the 
Malignant Fever in the West Indies, pub¬ 
lished in 1801. The Doctor speaks of it as 
lollows:—‘I iirubably hazard the implication 
of credulity by the following note J—In the 
year 1797, hapjHjiiing to be at Governor Van 
Battenburgh’s plantation, in Berbice, the con¬ 
versation turned on a singular animal which 
bad been repeatedly seen in Berbice river, 
and some smaller rivers. This animal is the 


famous mermaid, hitherto considered as a 
mere creature of the imagination. It is called 
by the Indians mene mamma, or mother oi 
the waters. The desciiptiou given of it by 
the governor is as follows:—The upper p»i- 
tion resembles the human figure; the head 
smaller in proportion, sometimes bare, but 
oftener covered with a copious quantity of 
long black hair. The shoulders are broad, 
and the breasts large and well formed. The 
lower portion resembles the tail portion of a 
fish, is of immense dimension, the tail forked, 
and not unlike that of the dolphin, as it i: 
usually repiesented. The colour of the skin 
is either Inark or tawny. The animal is held 
in veneration and dread by the Indians, who 
imagine that the killinguf it woulil bo attended 
with the most calamitous consequences. It 
IS from this circumstance that noue of these 
animals have been shot, and consequently, 
not examined but at a distance. They have 
been generally observed in a sitting posture 
in the water, none of the lower extremity 
being discovered until they are distuibed, 
when, by plunging, the tail appears, and agi¬ 
tates the water to a considerable distance 
round. They have been always seen employed 
in smoothing their hair, or stiukuig their faces 
and breasts witli their hands, or something re¬ 
sembling hands. In this posture, and thus 
employed, they have been frequently taken for 
Indian women bathing.* Mr. Van Batten- 
burgh’s account was much corroborated by 
that of some gentlemen settled in Mahay- 
cony and Abary, 

“ At Sandsido, in the parish of Reay, in 
the county of Caithness, there was seen, on 
the J2th of January, IHOil, an animal sup¬ 
posed to be the mermaid. The head and 
^he chest, biding all that was visible, is said 
to have exactly resembled those of a full- 
giown young woman. The bn-asts were jier- 
fectly iormed; the arms longer than in the 
human body, and the eyes somewhat smaller. 
VVheu the waves dashed the hair, which was 
of a sea-green shade, over the face, the hands 
were immediately employed to replace it. ’I'he 
skm was of a pink colour. Though observed 
by several persons within the distance of 
twenty yards, for about an hour and a half, 
it discovered no. symptoms of alarm. 

“In J811, a young man, named John 
M'Isaac, of Corphine, in Kintyre, in Scot¬ 
land, made oath, on examination, at Campble- 
town, before the sherifi-substilute of K.uitj're, 
that he saw, on the afternoon ol the l.'lth of 
October, in that year, on a block rock on the 
sea-coast, an animal, of the particulars of 
which he gives a long and curious detail. He 
states that the upper hull of it was wliite, 
and of the shape of a human body; the other 
half, toivards the tail, of a brindled or reddish 
grey colour, apparently covered with scales; 
but the extremity of the tail itself was of a 
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|»reeiilsh red shininp colour; that (he head 
was covered With long hair ; at times it would 
j)ut back the hair ou both sides of its head : 
it would also spread its tail like a Ian; and, 
while so extended, the tail coutinued in trt*- 
miilous motion, and when drawn together 
again, it remained motionless, and appeared 
to the deiKineiit to lie about twelve or tour- 
teen niches broad ; (hat the hair was very 
long and light brown; that the animal was 
between four and five feet long; that it had 
a head, hair, arms, and boily, down to the 
middle, like a human being; that the arms 
were short in piopoitioii to the body, which 
appealed to be about the thickness of that of 
a young 1ml, and tapering gradually to the 
loint of the tail; that when stioking its 
lead, as above mentioned, the fii'geis were 
Kept close together, so that he cannot say 
whether they were webbed or not; that be 
saw it for near two hours, the rock on which 
it l.iy being diy, that, after the sea hiul so 
f.ir retired as to leave tlie lock diy to the 
height of five feet above the watei, it tum¬ 
bled clumsily into the sea; a inimite alter be 
observed the animal above water, and then he 
saw every feature of its face, having all (he 
appearance of a human being, with very hol¬ 
low eyes. The cheeks were of the same 
colour with the rest uf the face; the iieek 
seemed short; and it was constantly, with 
both hands stroking and washing its bieast, 
winch was half iinniersed in the watei ; he, 
therefore, cannot say whether its bosom w.is 
formed like a woman’s oi not. lie saw no 
other fins or feel upon it but as described. 
It tontiiuied above watei foi a few iiiiuiites, 
and then disappeared. The inimster of 
t'ainpblelowii, ami the Cliaiiibeilaiii ot Moll, 
attest his examination, ami deelaie that they 
know iu> reason why his veracity should be 
qiiestioiiwl 

“ hi 1«1‘2, ilr. Tunpin, of Exmouth, pub¬ 
lished the tollowiiig account of liis having 
seen a mermaid: ‘The day, (August II,)’ 
says he, ‘ being very fine, I joined a party of 
ladies and gentlemen in a sailing excursion. 
When we had got about a mile to the south¬ 
east of Exmouth bar, our attention was sud¬ 
denly arrested by a very singular noise, by no 
means unpleasant to the ear, but ol which it 
IS impossible to give a correct idea by mere 
description. It was not, however, unaptly 
compared by one of our ladies to the wild 
melodies of the oEolian harp,* combined 

• Here wo have tho fiction of llie Syiciw icabied. 
wliirli none of our ATgUS-eyt il inerm.iiil-hunU'is liad 
liitlierlodone. The Syreus, in f.ibulou., Iimloiy, were 
ceilain crlehriilod soiiustresaes, wlio were rniiked 
nmoiie the demi-gods of iuilhiiuty. Hygmiis plnct's 
»h“»r birth uiiiong the coriniMjuoiices ol tlie riiiie of 
I’ronoriuiio. Otliers make Iheiii thc> d.iiijjhti'r'. ol tlio 
liver Acheloiie and one of tlie Muses. The iminbei 
of the Syrens was three, uiid their names weie Par- 
thenope, Jiygea, and Leueoxta. Some iniike tlieiu half 
women and' h.ilf fish; others, lialf woiiicii mi l h.ilf 


with a noise similar to that made by a stream 
of water falling gently on the leaves of a tree. 

In the mean time we observed something 
about one hundred yards from us, to wind- 
wanl. We all ireagined it to be some human 
being, though at the same time we were at a 
loss to account for this, at such a distance 
from the shore, and no other boat near. We 
hailed, but received no reply, and we made 
toward this creature as soon as possible, when, 
to the great astomshmeut of us all, it eluded 
our pursuit by plunging under water. In a 
few minutes it rose again, fiearly in the same 
jilace; and by that time we had got sulfi- 
ciently near for one of the boatmen to thiow 
into the water a piece of boiled fish, which 
he had in his locker. This seemed to alarm 
the animal, though it soon recovered fioni its 
fears, for we presently observed it to lay hold 
of the fish, which it ate with apparent reli.sh. 
Seveial other jneces were thiown out, by which 
the creature was induced to keep .at a slioit 
distance trom our boat, and aftonled us the 
opportunity of observing it with atteulioii, 
and found to our astonisWeut that it was no 
other than a mermaid. As the sea was c.ilm, 
and ill a great degiee tiansjiareiit. every pait 
of the animal’s body became in turn visible. 
The head, from the ciown to the chin, forms 
rather a long oval, and the face seems to 
resemble that of the seal, though, at the same 
tune, It is far mure agreealile, iiossessing a 
peculiar softness, which renders the whole set 
of features very iiiteresfiiig. The U|)pei and 
back pari of the head ajipe.ired to he fiiiiiished 
with something like hair, ami the forepait of 
the body M'lth something like down, between 
a verv light fawn and a very pale pink colour, 
whicli, at a distance, had the appealance of 
flesh, and may have given rise to the idea 
that the body of the iiiermaKl is, externally, 
like that of the human being. This creatine 
lias two arms, each of which temimates into 
a hand with four fingers, connected to each 
other by means of a very thin elastic nieui- 
hvane. The aiiunal used its arms with great 
agility, and its motions in gemeral wi re very 
giacefnl. Fiotn the waist it giadually tajieied 
so as to form a tail, winch had the appear¬ 
ance of being covered with strong hroail 
{Hihshed scales, which occasionally refiected 
the rays of the sun in a very heaiitilul manner; 
and from the hack and upper part uf the 
neck, down to the loins, the body also ap- 

biitU. Tlicro nre iiiiliipu’ representntioug of thm 
still siilisistini; uiiilvi liotli tlvsf fuiiiis. Pausn.ni.'vs 
tells us that the Sji-ens, by tlm pi-rsiiasiou of Juno, 
cliullciiKed llie Mu.ies to a trial of skill in singing j 
nud flies,., huiiig viuupuslied them, pluck,the 
golden lealliers fi, m llie wings uf thii Syrens, and 
Funned them into erowtis. With which they ndorned 
then own heads Tlic Arguiiuuts are said to have 
bi'Cn dvvvi led fiom the cuchauteu ut of their songs 
by the supcMoi stieiiis of Orpheus. Ulysses, how- 
evoi, had great dilli(;ult> in wniuring hirasell from 
seduction. 
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pcared covered wilh shoit round broad fea¬ 
thers, of the colour of the down on the fore 
part of the body. The whole length of the 
animal, from the crown of the head to the 
extremity of the tail was supposed to be about 
five feet, or five feet and a half. Jn about 
ten minutes from the time we approached, the 
animal gave two or three plunges, in quick 
succession, as if it were at play. After this, 
it gave a sudden spring, and swam away from 
IIS very rapidly, and in a few seconds we lost 
sight of it.’ 

“ It must be in the recollection of most 
persons, that in the autumn of 18)9, a crea¬ 
ture appeared on the coast of Ireland, about 
the size of a child of ten years of age, with a 
bosom as prominent as a girl of sixtei n, having 
long dark hair, and full dark eyes. We shall 
not transcribe the account, as it will doubt¬ 
less be well remembered; but it may be right 
to add, for the satisfaction of those who have 
nut seen it, that a spectator endeavouied to 
shoot it, but on the rejiort of the musket, it 
plunged into the sea with a loud scieain. 

“ Since this time wi® heard nothing of mer¬ 
maids, until an American ship, and a Bosto¬ 
nian too, Ca])tain Eades, established this 
wonder of the deep, which is now the wonder 
of the good jicople of London, at the Cape, of 
Good liope. It IS said to have been caught 
on the north coast of China, by a fisherman, 
who sold it for a trifle, when Captain Eades 
bought it for 5,000 Spanish dollars. At least 
so (he first account from the Cape stated ; 
hut the present possessor of this intercstias, 
creature, who certainly believed it to be a real 
mermani, only estimates the whole cost at the 
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Ca]ic and bringing home at 1,000/.; so that 
it IS piubable Joiiatlan did not give halt the 
money stated. 

Without offering any remarks as to the 
existence or non-existence of the mermaid, we 
may observe that the question is as far from 
solution as ever, sincqit seems to be univer¬ 
sally acknowledged by all persons capable of 

a ing, that the mermaid now exhibiting is 
ing but the head and bust of a baboon 
joined to the tad of a fish. This circumstance, 
however, does not appear to aff ect the exhibi¬ 
tion, which continues as crowded as ever.”— 
Miruor, Von. I., 1822. 

“The English are particularized for Iheir 
partiality to strange sights,” says Strutt; un¬ 
common beasts, birds, or fishes, are sure to 
attract their notice, and esjiecially such of 
them as are of a monstrous kind: and this 
propensity of our countrymen is neatly sati¬ 
rized by Shaksjieare, ib the Tempest, where 
Stephano, seeing (Jaliban lying upon the 
stage, and being uncertain whether he was a 
fish, a bea-t, or one of the inhabitants of 
the island, speaks in the following manner: 
“Were 1 in England now, as once I was, and 
had this fish painted, not a holiday fool there 
but would give me a piece of silver. There 
would the monster make a man; any strange 
beast tliere makes a man. When they will 
not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten to see a dead Italian.” In¬ 
deed we may obseive, that a cow with two 
lieads, a pig with six legs, or any other nnna- 
tiiial production, with proper management, 
aie pietty ceit.iin toitnnes to the possessoia 
in tins country.— Ku. 
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CHAP. XX. 


ANIMALS OF THE MONKEY KIND.^ 

’QuADiiUPEn.s may be considered a.s h numerous proup, terminated on every 
side by some that but in part deserve the name. On one quarter we see a tritie 
covered with quills, or furnished with wings, that lift them among the inhabi¬ 
tants of air ; oil another, we behold a diversity clothed with scales and shells, to 
rank with insects; and still, on a third, we see them descending into the waters, 
to live among the mute tenants ol that element. We now come to a numerous 
tribe, that, leaving the brute creation, seem to make approaches even to huma¬ 
nity ; that hear an awkward r»\seinhlance of the human form, and discover some 
taint efforts at intellectual sagacity.f 

Animals of the monkey cla.ss are fiiniLshed with hands instead of paws ; their 
ears, eyes, eyelids," bps, and breasts, are like those of mankind; their internal 
eon To rrnation also bears some distant likeness; and the whole ofifcrs a picture 
that may Well mortify the pride of such as make their persons alone the principal 
oiycct of their ailmiralion. 

These approaches, however, are gradual; and some bear the marks of this 
our boasted form; more strongly than others. 

clearly and palpably that the gulf which scjta- 
rates him from other creatures is impassahle. 
It matters not how nearly they may approvi- 
niate to liis outwaid form or Ins physical 
peculiarities, his mental powers set him at an 
immeasiirahle height above tliem all, IIis 
supremacy is no usur]>ation of jiiide; it is 
the gift of Heaven, aud has been iimvei-s.illy 
reeifgnised mall ages and among all mitunis. 
The most untaught have 3et learned to know 
aud to respect the dignity ol their iiafuie— 

"To veuLT.ite themselves as ineo."—CiniFKiTii. 

Intku.igence ov this Race. —The de¬ 
grees of their so much vaunted intelligence, 
which is 111 general very limited, and rarely 
capable of being made subservient to tlie 
purposes of man, vary almost as much ns the 
ever-changing outline of their lorm. From 
the gi ave and retlectlve ovan-outang, whose 
docility and powers of imitation in lus young 
state have been the theme of so mucli ridicu¬ 
lous exaggeiation and sophistical argument, 
to the stupid and savage hahoon, whose gross 
biutality is scarcely relieved by a single spark 
of intelligence, the gradations aie regular and 
easy. A remaikahle circumstance connectwl 
with the devel qminent of this faculty, or per¬ 
haps we should rather say, with its giadiial 
e.vtinction, consists in the fact that it is only 
in young ainniais which have not yet attained 
theii full giowih that it is capable of being 
biought into play; the older individuals,even 
of the most tiaclable races, entirely losing 
the gaiety, am' with it the docility of their 
youth, and becoming at length as stupid and 
as savage as the most barbarous of the tube. 


* The animals of this very extensive fa¬ 
mily are distinguished by tiiuir having four 
fiont teeth in each j.iw, all placed close toge¬ 
ther, as in the human mouth; the canine 
teeth are longer tlnrii the rest, aud a little 
distant from the grinders; the guilders are 
obtuse. 

f M VN. - There are few dejiaitments of 
himiaii knowledge that have bi'en more dis¬ 
figured by faille, imposture, misconception, 
and ex.iggeration than natural history in gene¬ 
ral. Few portions of natural history have 
suffered moiO from the same causes than that 
which relates to the tpiadrumanons s])ecies 
of tilt* animal world; and the fust subdivi¬ 
sion of those anunals, namely, that of the 
api's, has pioved ui a more especial manner a 
tertile source of falsehood and misrepresenta¬ 
tion, of imjmdent or ignorant distortion of 
tacts, and of ridiculous and contemptible ab- 
burdity ol deduction. 

Man lias not merely been placed by his 
Maker at the head of the countless oiganized 
beings which occupy tliis nether woild, but he 
has also been disjointed, as it were, and 
severed from tbem all. His natural superi¬ 
ority 18 strongly marked, even in the earliest 
stages of moral iulvaiieenieiit, and when his 
unexcited faculties lie almost dormant within 
him. Attitude, physiognomy, and language 
pioelaim the rudest savage that traverses the 
wild, to be lord of the ])ioiie and mute crea¬ 
tion that sunouiids him. But when, by the 
judicious cultivation of his moral and miel- 
lectual faculties, the diviner part of man’s 
nut me becomes fully developed, w'c then see 
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WILD MAN OF THE WOODS.—The 



(^Tlic Oiuu Oulaiit;") 


THE ORAN-OUTANG, OR 
foremo^ t)f the Ape kind is the 
Oran Outang, or Wild Man of the 
Woods. The orati-outang, which, of 
all other animals, most nearly ap¬ 
proaches to the human race, is seen 
of different sizes, front three to seven 
feet high. In general, however, its 
stature is less than that of a man ; 
but its strength and agility much 
greater. Travellers who have seen 
various kinds of these animals in 
their native solitudes, give us sur¬ 
prising relations of their force, their 
swiftness, their address, and their 
ferocity. Naturalists who have ob¬ 
served their form and manners at 
home, have been as much struck with 
their patient, pliant, imitative dispo¬ 
sitions; with their appearance and 
confotmation so nearly hurnaii. Of 
the smallest sort of these animals, we 
have had several, at different times, 
brought into this county, all nearly 
alike; but that observed by Dr 
Tyson, is the best known, having 
been described with t|»e greatest ex¬ 
actness.* 

* The GiiaxT Oran-Outakq. —Natura¬ 
lists are now jnclined to faus]>oct that what 
has hitheilo been described iii Europe os the 
Oran-Outang, is, in fact, a joinig 
an a])e of great size and strengtlr. 

“ A party having landed on the noitli coast 
of Sumatra, from the Maiy Anne Sophia, 
Captain Cornfoot, for the purpose of watering, 
fell in with an animal of the monkey species 
of a most gigantic size. It was upwards of 
seven feet in height; and, after receiving 
seven shots, was killed. After the fifth shot, 
it climbed a tree, and reclined against its 
boughs, to all appearance iii gieat pain, and 
votnited a considerable quantity of blood. Its 
lower jaw, and the skin of the back and arms, 
which were brought round to Calcutta, I have 
seen. ITie lower jaw is immense; and the 
skin is so large, that, although cut off from 
the wrists, each arm is now considerably 
longer than mine, and 1 am a man nut a 
quaiter of an inch under six feet. 

Dr. Aliel adds the following additional 
information, obtained through direct oral 
communication with one of lire parties pre¬ 
sent at the slaughter:—“ This formidable 
animal was more than a head taller than the 
tallcf't man on boaid, even in an ordinary 
standing iiosituui, and it measured eight feet 
in height when stispeiulcd for the ptirpose of 
being skinned. The form and arrangement 
q{ its heaid were lieautiful; there was a great 
deal of human expression in its countenance, 


and its piteous actions when Wounded, and 
great tenacity oflifc,rendered the scene aflect- 
ing and tragical. On the sjiot where he was 
killed, there were five or six tall trees winch 
greatly prolonged the cuiuhat; foi so great 
was his strength and agility in hounding 
fiom blanch to branch, that his puisiiers 
were unable to take a determinate aim, until 
they had felled all the trees hut one. Even 
then lie did not yield himself to his uiit.igo- 
nists till lie had received tive balls, and been 
moreover thrust thiough with a spear. One 
of the first balls ajipeais to have penetrated 
his lungs, for he Was oh.seived immediately 
(o sling himself by his feet IVoui ii branch 
with Ins hea<l downwards, so us to allow the 
blood to flow from his mouth. On leeeiving 
a wound, he always put his hand over llie 
injured part, and distressed his puisuers by 
the human-like agony of his expressions. 
When on the ground, after being exhausted 
by bis many wounds, he lay as it dead, with 
his head resting on liis folded aims It was 
at this moment that uii officer attempted to 
give him the coup-ile-f'roce by jaishing a 
sjiear through his body, hut he immediately 
jumped on his feet, wrested the weapon from 
his antagonist, and shivered it to pieces. 
This was his last wound, and lus last great 
exertion; yet he lived some time nflerwaids, 
and, drank, it is stated, great quantities of 
water.”— Asiatic Hessuucues. 
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The animal which was described by that learned physician, was brought from 
Angola in AlVica, where it had been taken in the internal parts of the country, 
in company with a female of the same kind, that died by the way. The body 
v\as covered with hair, which was of a coal black colour, more resembling 
human hair than that of brutes. It bore a still stronger similitude in its difl'erent 
lengths; for in those places where it is longest on the human species, it was 
also longest in this ; as on the head, the upper lip, the chin, and the •pubes. 
The face was like that of a man, the forehead larger, and the head round, 'rhe 
upjier and lower jaws were not so prominent as in monkeys ; but flat, like those 
of a man. The ears were like those of a man in roost respects ; and the teeth 
bad more resemblance to the human, than those of any other creature. The 
bending of the arms and legs were just the same as in a man ; and, in short, 
the animal, at lirst view, pri-sented a figure entirely human. 

In Older to discover its dilTerences, it was necessary to make a closer survey ; 
find then the imperfections of its form began to appear. The first obuous dif- 
leifiiee was m tbe flatness ftf the iio.se; llie next in the lowness of the forehead, 
ami the wanting tbe prominence of tbe cbin. The ears were proportionably 
too large ; tbe eyes too close to each other; and the interval between the nose 
and moiijh too great. Tbe body and lirnhs differed, in tbe thighs being too 
.short, and the aims too long ; in the thumb being too little, and tbe palm ot 
t!ie hand loo narrow. The feet also were rather more like hands than feet; 
iiud the animal, if we may juilge from the figure, bent too mucli upon its 
baiinchcs. 

Wdieii this creature was evainiued anatomicallv, a surprising similitude was 
seen lo pie\ad in its internal conformation. It differed from man in the 
number of its ribs, having thirteen; whereas, in man, there are but twelve. 
The vertebrm of the uteck also were shorter, the bones of the pelvis narrower, 
the orbits of tlie eyes were deeper, the kidneys were rounder, the urinary and 
gall bladders were longer and smaller,* and the ureters of a difl'erent figure 
Such v\ere the principal distiiictimis between the internal parts of this animal 
and those of man ; in almost every thing else they were entirely and exactly 
the same, and discovered an astonishing cougruity. Indeed, many parts were 
so much alike in coiirorniation, that it might have excited wonder how they 
were productive of such few advantages. 'I'he tongue, and all the organs of the 
voice, w'ere the same, and yet the animal was dumb ; the brain was formed in 
llie same maimer with that of man, and yet tbe creature wanted reason - an 
« viclent proof (as Buffon finely observes) that no disposition of matter will 
give mind; and that the body, how nicely soever formed, is formed in vain, 
when tliere is not infused a soul to direct its operations. 

Having thus taken a comparative view of this creature with man, what follows 
may be necessary to complete the general description. This animal was very 
hairy all behind, from the head downwards; and the hair so thick, that if 
covered the skin almost from being seen: but in all parts before, the hair was 
much thinner, the skin every where appeared, and m some places if was almost 
bare. When it went on all fours, as it was sometimes seen to do, it appeared all 
hairy ; when it went erect, it appeared before less hairy, and more like a man 
Its hair, which in this particular animal was black, much more re.sembled that 
of men than the fur of brutes ; for, in the latter, besides their long hair, there is 
icsualiy a finer and shorter intermixed; but in the ouran-outang it vvas all of a 
kind ; only about the pubes the hair was greyish, seemed longer, and somewhat 
different; as also on the upper lip and chin, where it was greyisli, like the hair 
of a beard. The face, hands, and soles of the feet, were without* hair; and so 
was most part of the forehead; but down the sides of the face the hair was 
thick, it being there about an inch and a half long, which exceeded that on any 
other part of the body. In the palms of its hands were remarkable those lines 
which are usually taken notice of in palmistry; and at the tips of the hagem, 
those spiral lines observed in man. 'Phe palms of the hands were as long as 
the soles ot the leet; and the toes upon llii'se were as long as the lingers ; the 
miildle toe vvas the longest of all, and the whole foot diflfered from the human 
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The hinder feet being thus formed as hands, the animal often nsed them as 
sorh ; and, on the contrary, now and then made use of its hands instead of 
feet. The breasts appeared small and shrivelled, but exactly like those of a 
man ; the navel also appeared very fair, and iii exact disposition, being neither 
harder nor more prominent than what is usually seen in children. Such is the 
description of this extraordinary creature; to which little has been added by 
ancceeding observeri^ except that the colour of the hair is often found to vary • 
in that described by Edwards it was of a reddish brown. 

From a picture so like that of the human species, we are naturally led to 
expect a corresponding mind ; and it is certain that such of these animals as 
have been shown in Europe, have discovered a degree of imitation beyond 
what anv quadruped can arrive at.(^) 

The little animals we have been describing, which are seldom found above 
four feet high, seem to partake of the nature of divarfs among the human species, 
being gentle, assiduous and playful, rather fitted to amuse than terrify. But 
th“ gigantic races of the ouran-oiitang, seen and described by travellers, are 
truly formidable: and in the gloomy forests, where they are only found, seem 
to hold undisputed dominion. Many of these are as tall or taller than a man ; 
active, strong, and intrepid, cunning, lascivious, and cruel. This redoubtable 
rival of mankind is found in many parts of Africa, in the East Indies, in Mada¬ 
gascar, and in Borneo.(jg) In the last of these places, the people of quality 
course him as we do the stag ; and this sort of hunting is one of the favourite 
amusements of the king himself.* This creature is extremely swift of foot^ 


(g) Habits of the Oban-Outanq. —Buffon 
gives an interesting account of one :—“ 1 have 
seen it,” says he, " give its hand to show the 
company to the door: I have seen it sit at 
table, unfold its napkin, wipe its bps, make, 
use of the. spoon and the ioik to carry the 
victuals to its mouth, pour out its drink into 
a glas.x, touch glasses when invited, take a 
cup and saucer and lay them on the table, 
put in sugar, pour out its tea, leave it to cool 
before drinking; and all this without any 
other instigation than the signs or the com¬ 
mand of its master, and often of its own 
.accord. It was gentle and inoffensive; it 
even approached strangers with respect, and 
came rather to receive caresses than to offer 
injuries. It was particularly fond of sugared 
comfits, which every body was ready to give 
it; and, as it had a defluxion upon the breast, 
so much sugar contributed to increase the 
disorder and shorten its life. It continued at 
Paris but one summer, and died in London. 
It ate indiscriminately of all things, but it 
preferred dry and lipe fruits to all other ah- 
inents. It would drink wine, hut in small 
quantities, and glailly left it for milk, tea, or 
any other sweet liquor. 

“ Such these animals appeared when 
brought into Europe. However, many of 
their extraordinary habits were probably the 
result of ediicatlbii, and we are not told how 
bjiig the instructions they received for this 
purpose were continued. But we learn from 
aiioiher account that they take but a very 
short time to come to a gieat degree of imita¬ 
tive jierfection. Mr. L. Brosse bought two 
young ones, that weie but a year old, from a 

Le Compte’s 


negro; and these at that early age discoveretl 
an astonishing power of imitation. They even 
then sat at the table like men, ate of every 
thing without distinction, made use of their 
knife, spoon, and foik, both to eat their meat 
and help themselves. They drank wine and 
other liquors. When earned on shipboard, 
they had signs for the cabin boys expressive 
of their wants; and whenever these neg¬ 
lected attending upon them as they desired, 
they instantly flew into a passion, seized 
them by the arm, hit them, and kept them 
down. The male was sea sick, and required 
attendance like a human creature; he was 
even twice bled in the arm; and every time 
afterwards when he found himself out of 
order, he showed his arm, as desirous of being 
relieved by bleeding,” 

• Rkcknt Cai'tubk of Tins Animal. 
—A female oran-outaiig has lately been 
captured by Captain Hull on the coast of 
Sumatra. Ou his arrival at Truman, where 
he was kindly received, he heard various 
accounts from the natives of the animal he 
was in search of, called by them Orang 
Mawah, Mawi, or Mawy. These animals, 
they said, resided in the dee^iest part of a 
forest, distant from Truman about five or six 
days’journey, and they appeared very averse 
to undertake any expedition in search of 
them, stating that these beings would assur¬ 
edly attsek any small party, especially if a 
woman should be with them, whom they 
would endeavour to cany off'. They were 
unwilling also to destroy these animals from 
a superstitious belief that they are animated 
by the souls of their ancestors, and that ihev 

History of C'hina 
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endowed with extraordinary strength, and nins with prodigious celerity. His skin 
is all hairy, his eyes .sunk in his head, his countenance stern, hU face tanned, 
and all his lineaments, though exactly human, harsh and blackened by the sun. 
In Africa this creature is even still more formidable. Battel calls him the 
Pongo, and assures us that in all his proportions he resembles a man, except 
that he is tmich larger, even to a gigantic state. His face resemblea that of a 
man, the eyes deep sunk in the head, the hair on each side extremely long, the 
visage naked and without hair, as also the ears and the hands. The body is 
lightly covered, and scarcely differing from that of a man, except that there 
are no calves to the legs. Still, however, the animal is seen to w'alk upon 
his hinder legs, and in an erect posture. He sleeps under trees, and builds 
himself a hut, which serves to protect him against the sun and the rains of the 
tropical climate.s, of which he is a native. He lives only upon fruits, and is no 
way carnivorous. He cannot speak, although furnished with a greater instinct 
than any other animal of the brute creation. When the negroes make a fire in 
the woods, this animal comes near and warms himself by the blaze. However, 
he has not skill enough to keep the flame alive by feeding it with fuel. They 
go together in companies, and if they hap[>en to meet one of the human species, 
remote from succour, they show him no mercy. They even attack the elephant, 
winch they beat with their clubs, and oblige to leave that part of the forest 
which they claim as their own. It is impossible to take any of these dreadful 
creatures alive, for they are so .strong that ten men would not be a match for 
but one of them. None of tlii.s kind, therefore, are taken except when very 
young, and these but rarely, when the female happens to leave them behind, 
for in general ihey keep clung to the breast, and adhere both with legs and 
arms b'rom the same traveller we le;wii, that when one of these animals dies, 
the rest cover the body with a quantity of leaves and branches. They some¬ 
times also show mercy to the human kind. A negro boy, that was taken by one 
of these, and carried into the woods, continued there a whole year, without 
receiving any injury .(g) From another traveller we learn, that these animals 
often attempt to surprise the female negroes as they go into the woods, and 
frequently keep them against their wills for the pleasure of their company, 
feeding them very jilentifully all the time. He assures us tliat he knew a wuinaii 
of Loango tliat had lived among these animals for three years.♦ 

hold dominion over the great forest of Su- her breast, but (he young one escapi*d. She 
matra. After some d.iys’ debate, however, measured four feet eleven inches in length, 
and hearing that a Mawah had been seen in and two feet acniss the shoulders, and was 
the foiest, the young man collected a party of coiered with red hair. It is probable from 
twenty' petsuus, armed with muskets, sjieurs, tlie spot wheie this animal was iouud being 
and bamboos, and having marched in an east* su near to Truman, that she was the mate of 
ernly direction tor above thiity miles, fell la one destroyed by tlie party from the brig, 
with the oliiect of his search. The urang was Her remains, consisting of the skin and all 
Hitting on the summit of one of the highest the bones, were transmitted home by Captain 
trees with a young one in its arms. The first Hull to Sir Stamford Katlies, at lieucooieii.— 
fire of the party stmck off“ the great toe of the Akcana ok Sciknck, 182 H. 
old orang, who uttered a hideous cry, and • Huhohous Incidknt. —Here Caubasson 
immediately lifted up her young one bs high brought up an oran-outang, which became so 
as her long arms would reach, and let it go fond of him that wherever he went it always 
amongst the topmost branches, which ap- seenierl desirous of accompanying him: wheii- 
]>eared too weak to sustain herself. During ever, therefore, he had to perform the service 
the time the party were cautiously approach- of his church, he was under the necessity of 
ing her to obtain another shot, the jpoor shutting it up in a room. Once, however, 
animal made no attempt to escape, but kept the animal escaped, and followed the father 
a steady watch on their movements, uttering to the church, where, silently mounting the 
at the same time singular sounds; and sounding board above the pulpit, he lay per- 
glancing her eye occasionally towards her fectly still till the semaou commenced. He 
young one, seemed to hasten its escape by then ciept to the edge, and overlooking the 
waving her hand. The second volley brought preacher, imitated all his gestures in so gro- 
ber to the ground, a ball having penetrated tesque a manner, that the whole congiegatioa 
(g) Le Biosse, as ipioted by Bufliin, vol. xxvih. p. 70 . 
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From tills description of the ouran-outang, we perceive at what a distance 
the first animal of tiie brute creation is placed from tlie very lowest of the hiiinan 
species. Even in countries peopled with savages, this creature is considered 
as a beast; and in those very places where >Te might suppose the smallest 
difference between them and mankind, the inhabitants hold it in the greatest 
contempt and detestation. In Borneo, where this animal has been said to come 
to its greatest perfection, the natives hunt it in the same mariner as they pursue 
the elephant or the lion, while its resemblance to the human form procures it 
neither pity nor protection. The gradations of nature in the other parts ol 
nature are minute and insensible ; in the passage from quadrupeds to fishes we 
can scarcely tell where the quadruped ends and the fish begins; in the descent 
from beasts to insects we can hardly distinguish the steps of the progression ; 
but in the ascent from brutes to man the line is strongly drawn, well marked, 
and impassable. It is in vain that the oiiraii-outang resembles man in form, 
or imitates many of his actions; he still continues a wretched, helpless creature, 
pent up in the most gloomy part of the forest, and with regard to the provision 
for his own happiness, infenoi even to the elephant or the beaver in sagacity. 
I'o ns, indeed, this animal seems much wiser than it really is. As we have long 
been used to measure the sagacity of all actions by their similitude to onr o\ui, 
and not their fitness to the animal’s way of living, we are pleased with the 
imitations of the ape, even though we know they are far from contributing to 
the convenience of its situation. An ape, or a quadruped, when under the 
trammels of human education, may be an admirable object for human curiosiu, 
but is very little advanced by all its learning in the road to its own felicity. On 
the contrary, 1 have never seen any of these long instructed animals that did 
not, by their melancholy air, appear sensible of the wretchedness of their situa¬ 
tion. Its marks of seeming sagacity were merely relative to us and not to the 
animal; and all its boasted wisdom was merely of our own making.’^ 

were luidvoidahly urged to laugh. The father, way swoops him off; .ind the little creature 
ttuipiiseil and cuulounded at this ill-timed that had been accustomed to active gambols 
levity, severely rebuked his audience for their iii the wild wooil, (to say nothing ot change 
inattention. The reproof failed ui its effect; of diet, and climate, and water,) is henccloith 
the (joiigregution still laughed, and the traiisfcried to, and confined to a small iiielo- 
ptedcher. Ill the warmth of his zeal, redou- sure, wheie its inovetneiifs are circumscribed, 
tiled his vociferations and his actions ; these wheie he is perhaps chained ; and never like 
the ape imitated so exactly, that the congre- the dog, solaced with the society of its kmd ; 
gatioii Could no longer restiaiii themselves, where, in short, his whole system and habits 
but burst out into a loud and continued must undergo a change consetiiient on slavery, 
laughter. A I'liend of the [ireacherat length and where its faculties have not their fair 
steppeil up to him, and pointed out the cause field for developemeiit. How it is to be ex- 
of this impioper conduct, and the SCIvauts of peeted, under such ciiciimstances, that an 
the church took it away. oran-outaiig child, (for all the oians (o de- 

* Saoacitv OV the Ouan-Outanu —Mr. senptions of which 1 have had access, weie 
Grant ni a paper on the habits and stiucture supposed to be veiy young,) sbunbl be nmt-c 
ot a male and female oran-outang observes— intelligent lhan tlie most intelhginit of all the 
Oraii-oiitaiigs, ithas been remaikefl, have ex- infeiior animals, the full-grown di»g, in the 
hibited no greater degree of intelligence than prune of its faculties aud strength, riatuialwed 
a dog. This, generally speaking, is, I believe, to n state of coniiexioa with luiman society, 
a coirect enough observation, but then let us and unhappy save under such circunistiinces 
bear in mind the comparative advantages, in The oran-outuiig, howevei, without being 
relation to his connexion With human .soci- taught, will do what a dog, I suspect, cannot 
ety, that the dog possesses over the oraii- be taught to do, and untaught, cannot think 
oiitaiig. Companionship with man is to the of doing : he will untwist or unravel his 
dog a state ol nature and gratification; he chain or cord. If tlie dug is chained, and 
IS “ to the maimer born.” JVot so the poor the chain becomes in any way jammed he- 
oian-outang, left, perhaps, when an infant tween things lying about, or twisted upon 
or very young, and unable to proviile for itself itself, the animal drags hard at it, runoy Irom 
at some spot, while its mother wandeis in the point of entanglement, perhajis increasing 
another direction, with the intention of re- the evil,—becomes alarmed—cries out, and 
fflrning by and by to leail him home. A never thinks of slackening the chain, and 
Suinalian oi liurnese foiester passing that returning back to see what the c.mse of the 
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Hie animal nfxt to these, and to be placed iii the .same cla.s8, is (he 
properly so called, or the Pilhekos of 
the ancients. I'his is much less than 
the former, beinp not above a foot 
and a half high, hut walks erect, is 
without a tail, and is easily tamed. 

Of this kind also is the Oibbon, so 
called by Biiffon, or the Long Armed 
Ape, which is a very extraordinary 
and remarkable creature. It is of 
dilferent sizes, being from four feet to 
two feet high. It walks erect, is 
without a tan, has a face resembling 
that of a man, with a circle of bushy 
hair all round the visage; its eyes are 
large, and .sunk in its head . its face 
tanned, and its ears exactly proportioned; Hut that in wdiich it chiefly diflers trorn 
all others of the monkey tribe is 
tile extraordinary length of its 
arms, which, when the animal 
slands erect, are long enough to 
reach the ground ; so that it can 
walk upon all fours, and yet keep 
its erect posture at (he same time. 

'Fills animal, next to the oran- 
outang and the ape, most nearly 
re.seiiibles mankind, not only in 
form, but in gentle manners and 
tractable dispoKition. It is a 
native of tht‘ F,ast Indies, and 
particularly found along the 
coasts ol' Coromandel. 

'Fhe l ist of the ape kind is (he Cyiiocephalus, or the .Magot of Biiiron.^ Fliis 

incoiivciiii'itrc is. Nut so the or.in-oiitnng; * Tni; I'nikv A'’k ok .Scuiiav—Mr. 

the inoinent siicli an acciileiil ocruis, lie (ii-uige bcniKtt I’ L S ,yc has coiTUiuiiii- 
lU'litier.iK'ly sots about putong niattors to e.iUsl to the .Wri/.’ic.o/e of Sutural Htniuiit, 
rights. Ho (loos not (bag a\v.iy Iroui tlio an mliussliiig account of the habits ami 
|ioint of rosistaiico, (Iocs not insist on ruiniing stuictme of this curious animal, of \vliio!i 
ioicililj counter, hut lustuitly si.ickous his tho sutijoiucd is au abstract, 
chain, us a hiuiian hung would do under the During a visit to the Lsland of Sing.iiuia', 
like circumslaiiccs, and goes backtojfeewh.it on the I.'ith of Novomhor, Ifidlt, a uuilo spe- 
occasious the obstruction If the cliaiii h.is cimou of this intcrestuig annual «.is pro- 
got entangled with a box or any other ai tide seated tome: it had been rocoiiti) brought 
ot furnituie, he disengages it; if it ha.s he- by a lad irom the Menangk.ib.iu cuun- 

come twisted, he considers the m.itter, and tty, in tlie interior of Sumati.i. iheMal.iys 
nutwists it. It may pcihiips lie said in leply, at Singapoie called this animal theliugka; 
tliat the possession ol hands gives the oran hy Sir Stamtord R.itHes it h.is hcon stated as 
advantages that the dog has not. m them- being called the Sainiang among the natives; 
stance refeued to, and so midoiditedly it and the Ungk.i ape is ile^ciibed liy t. (luvier 
does; but it is not natural for an oran to be as the Onko, in his splendid work on the 
chaiued, and the whole process evinces that Mammalia, jil.ites v. and vi. Ou makmg 
he thinks or reflects tijion the jiredicameiit he qniry among the Malays at Singapore, they 
has got into, which the dog apparently diais denied this animal being the Siamang, at 
not, but loses hiM presence o( mind. 1 have the same tune stating that the Sivimong 
a monkey chained in my compound, (.Siwirt resembled it in torm, but differed in liaving 
eutcUus,) but when his chain becomes en- the eyebrows and hair around the lace ol a 
tangkid or twisted, ho does not get himself white colour. 

out of the SCI ape like the oiau-outaug. but. The Sunia syndactyla is described and 
like the dog, makes matters worse by dragging figured in Dr. Horsfield’s Zoology of Javi; 
impetuously, -.\.nc.VN,v ov SciiiNcr., IHds!. but the engraving does not give a coirect idea 
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animarwants a tail, like the former, althoug:li there is a small protuberanee at 
that part, which yet is rather formed by the skiti (ban the bone. It difl'ers also 
in having a large callous red rump. The face is prominent, and approaches 
more to that of quadrupeds than of man. The body is covered with a brownish 
hair, and yellow on the belly. It is about three feet and a half, or four feet 


of the animal. The following sketch is taken 
from a drawing made by Charlas Landseer, 
Esq., from the original, which is now depo¬ 
sited m the British Museum. The measure¬ 
ment of the animal was as follows:—From 
the 08 calcis to the vertex of the head, 2 ft. 
4 in.; spn of the arms, 4 ft .; length of the 
arm, from the axilla to the termination of the 
fore finger, 1 ft 1()}4 length of the leg, 
from the grom to the os calcis, 11 in.; length 
from the xijihoid or ensiform cartilage to the 
crest of the pubis, 7i4 

The teeth are twelve in each jaw; four 
incisors, two canine, and six molares : in the 
upper jaw the canine were placed widely 
apart from the last incisor, giving an appear¬ 
ance as if a tooth was deficient: this did 
not occur in the lower jaw. The teeth of the 
animal were in very bad condition. The co¬ 
lour of the animal is entirely black, being 
covered with stiff hair of a beautiiul jet black 
over the whole body; the face has no hair, 
except on the sides as whiskers, and the hair 
stands forward from the forehead ever the 
eyes; there is little beard. The skin of the 
face is black; the arms are very long, the 
radius and ulna being of greater length than 
the 08 humeri; the hair on the arm runs in 
one direction, viz. downwards, that on the 
forearm upwards; the hands are long and 
narrow, fingers long and tapering; thumb 
short, not reaching farther than the first 
joint of the fore finger; the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet are bare and 
black; the legs are short in proportion to the 
arms and body; the feet are long, prehen¬ 
sile, and when the animal is in a sitting 
posture, are turned inwards, and the foes are 
bent The first and second toes are united, 
(except at the last joint,) by a membrane, 
from which circumstance he has derived his 
specific name. He invariably walks in the 
erect posture when on a level surface; and 
then the arms either hang down, enabling 
him sometimes to assist himself with his 
knuckles; or, what is more usual, he keeps 
his arms uplifted in an erect position, with 
the hands pendent, ready to seize a rope and 
climb up on the approach of any danger, or 
on the obtrusion of strangers. He walks 
rather quick in the erect posture, but with a 
waddling gait, and is soon run down if, 
whilst pursutsl, he has no opportunity of 
escaping by climbing. On the foot ore five 
toes, the great toe being placed like the thumb 
of the hand; the form of the foot is some¬ 
what similar to that of the hand, having an 
equal prehensile powers the great toe has a 


ca])ability of much extension outwards, which 
enlarges the surface of the tout when the 
animal walks - the toes are short, the gieat 
toe is the longest. The eyes of the animal 
are close together, witii the iniles of a hazel 
colour; the upper eyelids have lashes, the 
lower have none: the nose is confluent with 
the face, except at the nostrils, which are a 
little elevated ; nostrils on each side, and the 
nose united to the upper lip: the mouth 
large; ears small, and resembling the human, 
blit without the jiendeut lobe. He has nails 
on the fingers and toes; he has two hard 
tubercles on the tuberosities of the iscluuin, 
but IS destitute of a tail, or even the rudi¬ 
ments of one. 

His food is various : he prefers vegetable 
diet, as nee, plantains, &c., and was raven¬ 
ously fond of carrots, of which we had some 
quantity preserved on board. He would 
drink tea, cofiee, and chocolate, but neither 
wine nor sjiirits: of aiiimul food he jireieis 
fowl to any other; but a lizuid having been 
caught on board, and placed before him, be 
took it immediately in his paw, and gieedily 
devoured it. 

He is not able to take up small objects 
with facility, on account of the disjiropurliou 
of the size of the thumb to the fingers. The 
metacarpal bone of the thumb has the mobi¬ 
lity of a first joint; the foim of both the feet 
and hands gives a great prehensile ]iower, 
fitted for the woods where it must be almost 
impossible to capture an adult animal alive. 

Under the throat is a large black pouch, a 
contimiatiou of the common integument, and 
very thinly covered with hair: this pouch is 
not very visible when undistended: it >»a 
thick integument, of a blackish colour and 
coriugated appearance. It extends from the 
under {>art of the chin to the throat, and is 
attach^ as low down us the upper part of 
the sternum, and is also attached above to 
the symphysis of the lower jaw: its use is 
not well known, but it is not improbable that 
it is an ap]iendage to the organ of voice. 
Sometimes, when irritated, I liave observed 
him inilate the pouch, uttering at the same 
time a hollow barking noise ;* for the pro¬ 
duction of which, the rushingoi the air into 
the sac was an adjuvant, llie inflation of 
the pouch was not, however, confined to 
anger; for, when pleased he would purse the 
mouth, drive the air with an audible noise 

* When the barking noUo wa> made, the lips were 
pmraed oat, and the ulr driven into the sac, at the 
same time that the euund wai uttered, the lower jaw 
was also a little protruded. 
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high, and is a native of most parts of Africa and the East. As it recedes from 
mun in its form, so also it appears different in its dispositions, being sullen, 
vicious, and untractable.(^) 

THE BABOON.—Descending from the more perfect of the monkey kinds, 
we come to the baboon and its varieties, a large, fierce, and formidable race, 
that, mixing the figure of the man and the quadruped in tneir conformation, 
seem to possess only the defects of both; the petulance of fne one and the fero¬ 
city of the other. 

The baboon, properly so called, is from three to four feet high, very strong 
built, witli a thick body and limbs, and canine teeth, much longer than those of 


men. it has large callosities behind 

into the sac; or when yawning, it was also 
inflated ; and in all instances he would gra¬ 
dually empty the sac, as if he derived a 
pleasure fioiii it. When the sac has In'cn 
distended, I have often pressed on it. and 
forced the air contained within it into the 
mouth, the animal not evincing at the time 
any sign of its being an annoyance to him. 
When uttering the balking noise, the poych 
is not inflated to the same extent as when he 
yawns. It has been stated iii an American 
publication, that the use of the uir-sac is fur 
a swimming bhulder. It maybe said in refu¬ 
tation (if the a.ss«‘rtion is not too absurd to 
be refuted) that the animal lieing one day 
washed in a large tub of uater, although 
much frightened, did not inflate, or make 
the least attempt to inflate the sac. He is 
destitute of cheek-jHiuches as a reseitoii for 
fowl. 

When sleeping, he lies along either on the 
side or back, resting the head on the hands, 
and seemed always desirous of retiring to 
lest at sunset; but would often (I suppose 
Irom his approxiiiiutiun to civilization) in¬ 
dulge in bed some time after sunrise; and 
frequently when I awoke I have seen him 
lying on his back, his long arms stretched 
out, and, with eyes open, apiicariiig as if 
buried in deep ri'flection. The sounds he 
uttered were various: when pleased at a re¬ 
cognition of his friends, he would utter a 
peculiar squeaking chirping note; when irri¬ 
tated, a hollow balking noise was jirwlueed ; 
but when angiy and frightened,or when chas¬ 
tised, the loud guttural sounds of ra, rn, ra, 
uivanably followed. 

When he walks in the erect posture, he 
turns the leg and foot mitwaids, which occa¬ 
sions him to have a waddling gait and bow- 
legged appearance. He would walk the deck, 
being held by his long arm, and then liad a 
resemblance to a child just learning to walk. 
He has an awkward manner of drinking, by 
which the liquid is much wasted: he first 
applies his lips to the liquid, throwing the 
head up, which may in some degive be attri¬ 
buted to the prominency of the lower jaw; 

(g) Omnes femellsB hujusce ct precedcutium 
patmutur fiuxu sicut in feminis. 


Hcu are quite naked and red. Its tail 

and if the vessel in which the liquid is con¬ 
tained should be shallow, he dips the paw 
into it, holds it over the mouth, letting the 
liquid drop in. 1 never observed him lap 
with the tongue when drinking; but when 
tea or cufTee was given to him, the lingual 
organ was carefully protruded for the piupose 
ut ascertaining its temperature. 

At sunset when desirous of retiring to rest, 
he would appioach his friends, uttenng his 
peculiar chiiping note, beseeching to be 
taken into their arms: his request once ac¬ 
ceded to, he was as difficult to remove as 
Sinbad's Old Man of the Sea, any attempt to 
remove him being followed by violent screams; 
he clung still closer to the person iii whose 
anus he was Uxlgeil, and it was difficult to 
rt‘muve him until he fell asleep. His tailless 
apjH'arance, when the back is turned towai-ds 
the spectator, and his erect posture, gives an 
apiHiaraiice of a little block hairy iniin ; and 
such an object might easily liave been r»- 
gariled by the superstitious as one of the 
luij's of darkness. 

The limbs from their muscular and strong 
prehensile power, render the animal a fit in¬ 
habitant for the forest; enabling him to 
spring from tree to tree with an agility that 
we have frequently witnessed him display 
about the rigging of the ship, passing down 
the backstays, sometimes hanging by his 
hands, at others by walking down them in 
ail erect posture, like a rojie-daiicer, balanc¬ 
ing himself by his long arms; or he would 
spring from one rope at a great distance to 
another, or would diop trom one above to an¬ 
other below. 

The position of the feet, when the animal 
walks, is turned outwards, and the great toe, 
which has a capability of great extension, is 
spread out wide, giving a bmader surface to 
the foot; when he walks, to use a nautical 
phrase, “ he sways the body,” and stepping 
at once on the whole of the under surface of 
the foot, occasions a pattering noise, like that 
which 18 heard when a duck or any aquatic 
bml walks on the deck of a ship.—A rcana 
OF SciKNCE, 1833. 

, ut et fere sequentium spccierum luenstniaU 
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is crnnk( d tlrc.k, and about seven or eight inches long. Its snoot. Cor it 
can hardly be called a face, is long and thick, and on each side of its clieeks it 

has a pouch, into which, when satiated with eating, 
it puts the remainder of its provisions. It is covered 
with long thick hair of a reddish brown colour, and 
pretty uniform over the whole body. It walks more 
commonly upon all fours than u|)nght, and its hands 
as well as its feet are armed with long sharp claws, 
instead of the broad round nails of the a|>e kind. 

An animal thus made for strength, and furnished 
with dangerous weapons, is found in fact to be one 
of the most formidable of the savage race, m those 
countries where it is bred. It appears in its native 
woods, to be impelled by two ofiposite passions ; an 
hatred for the males of the human species, and a 
desire for women. Were we assured of these 
strange oppositions in its disposition from one testi¬ 
mony ahme. the account iniglit appear doublfnl ; 
but a.s it comes from a variety of the most credible 
iJabooii) witnesses, we cannot refuse our assent. From them, 
theiefore, we learn that these animals will olteii assail 
women in a body, and force them into the woods, where they keep them against 
their will, and kill them when refractory. 

At the Cape of Good Hope they are less formidable, but to the best of their 
power equally mischievous. They are there under a sort of natural discipline, 
and go about wliatevi'r thc> undertake with surprising skill and regularity. 
VV'lien they set about robbing an orchard or a vineyard, for they are extremely 
fond of grapes, ajiples and ripe fruit, (hey do not gu singlv to woik, hot in 
large companies, and witli preconcerted deliberation. On these occa.siuns, a 
part of them enter the inclosure, while one is set to watch. The rest stand 
without the ience, and form a line reaching all the way from their fellows vvitliiii 
to their rendezvous without, which is generally in some craggy mountain. 
Every thing being thus disposed, the plunderers within llie orchard throw the 
fruit to those that are without as fast as they can gather it; or, if the wall or 
hedge be high, to those that sit on the top ; and ihise hand the plunder to those 
next them on the other side. Thus the fruit is pitched from one to anotlier all 
along the line, till it is safely deposited at their head-quarters. I’hey catch it as 
readily as the most skillul tennis-player can a ball; and while the business is 
going forward, which they conduct with great expedition, a most profound 
silence is observed among tbein. Their sentinel, during this whole tune, con¬ 
tinues upon the watch, extremely anxious and attentive; but if he perceives 
any one coming, he instantly sets up a loud cry, and at this signal the whole 
company scamper off. Nor yet are they at any time willing to leave the place 
empty-handed ; for if they be plundering a bed of rnclons, for instance, they go 
off with one in their months, one in their hands, and one under their arm. If 
the pursuit is hot, they drop iirst that from under their arm, then that from their 
hand; and, if it be continued, they at last let fall that which they had hitherto 
kept in their mouths. '^I'he natives of the Cape often take the young of these 
animals, and, feeding them with sheep and goats’ milk, accustom them to guard 
their houses : which duty they perform with great punctuality. 

The largest of the baboon kind is the Mandril; an ugly, disgusting animal, 
with a tail shorter than the former, though of a much larger stature, being from 
four to five feet high. The muzzle is still longer than that of the preceding; it 
is of a bluish colour, and strongly marked witli wrinkles, which give it a fright¬ 
ful apjiearance. Hut what renders it truly loathsome is, that from the nose 
there is always seen issuing a snot, which the animal takes care at intervals to 
lick off with its tongue and swallow. It is a native of the Gold Coast; it is 
said to walk more frequently erect than upon all fours; and when displeased, 
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(o weep like a child. Tliere was one of them shown in England some years 
ago. It seemed tame but stupid^ and had a method of opening its mouth, and 
blowing at such as came too near. 

The Wanderow is a baboon rather less than the former, with the body less 
compact and muscular, and the hinder parts seemingly more feeble. The tad 
is from seven to eight inches long ; the muzzle is prominent as in the rest of 
this kind ; but what particularly distinguishes it is a large, long, white head of 
hair, together with a monstrous white beard, coarse, rough, and descending ; 
the colour of the rest of the body being brown or black. As to the rest, in its 
savage stale, it is equally fierce with the others ; but, with a proper education, 
it seems more tractable than most of its kind, and is chiefly seen in the woods 
of (Ceylon and Malabar. 

l^he Maimon of Bufibn, which Edwards calls the Pigtail, is the last of the 
baboons, and in size rather approaches the monkey, being no larger than a 
cat. Its chief distinction, besides its prominent muzzle, like a baboon, is in the 
tail, which is about five or six inches long, and curled up like that of a hog ; 
from which circumstance, peculiar to this animal, our English naturalist gave it 
the name. It is a native of Sumatra, and does not well endure the rigours of 
our climate. Edwards, however, kept one of them a year in London; and 
another of them happening s^t the same time to be exposed in a show of beasts, 
he brought the two exiles together, to see if they would claim or acknowledge 
their kindred. The moment they came into each other’s presence, they testified 
their mutual satislactioii, and seemed quite transported at the interview.^ 

THE MONKEY.—The varieties m the larger tribes of the monkey kind are 
but few; in tlie ape we 
have seen but four, and 
in tlie baboon about us 
many. But when wc 
come to the smaller 
class, the difl'erences 
among them seem too 
tedious fur enumeration. 

'rhese, as was observed 
in the beginning, are all 
small in stature, and with 
long tails, by which they 
are distingiiislied fnini 
the preceding, that en¬ 
tirely want the tail, or 
are large and have but a 
short one. 7’he varie 
ties in the form and 
colour of dogs orsipiir- 
rels, is notiiing to what are found among monkeys of the smaller kind. Bosman 

* A Doo-vackd Baboon. — Died in 
Febniary, 1828, in the Tower, after 
having attracted a great deal of attt'n- 
tion during its residence in that esta- 
blishmunt. by its extraordinary resem¬ 
blance to humanity, not only in form 
and aptn;arance, but also in its man¬ 
ners and habits The right arm, in 
particular, exhibited a singular like- 
ness to the corresiHiiiding part of the 
human figinv; so much so, indeed, 
that had It not been for its hairy 
9^ covering, and the somewhat unuSual 
length ot the fingers, the eye, at least, 
aught almost have mistaken it for a 
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mentions above fifty sorts on the Gold Coast alone, and Smith confirms the 
account. Condamine asserts that it would take up a volume to describe the 
differences of these to be found along tlie river Amazons ; and we are sure that 
every one of these is very ditferent from those on the African coast. 

It is remarkable that the, monkeys of two cantons are never found to mix 
with each other, but rigorously to observe a separation ; each forest produces 
only its own; and these guard their limits from the intrusion of all strangers of 
a different race from themselves.^ in this they somewhat resemble the huinaiL 
inhabitants of the savage nations among whom they are found, where the petty 
kingdoms are numerous, and their manners opposite. 

In general, monkeys of all kinds, being less than the baboon, are endued with 
less powers of doing mischief. Indeed, the lerocity of their nature seems to 
diminish with their size; and" when taken wild in the woods, they are sooner 
tamed, and more easily taught to imitate man than the former. More gentle 
than the baboon, and less grave and sullen than the ape, they soon begin to 
exert all their sportive mimickries, and are easily restrained bj correction. 

In their native woods they are not less the pests of man than of other animals. 
The monkeys, says a lraveller,(^'") are in possession ot every forest where they 
reside, and may be considered as the masters of the place. Neither the tiger, 
nor the lion itself, will venture to dispute the dominion, since these, from the 
tops of trees, continually carry on an oflensive war, and by their agility escape 
all possibility of pursuit. Nor have the birds less to lear from (heir eontinoal 
depredations; for,as these harmless inhabitants ol the wood usually build upon 
trees, the monkeys are for ever on the watch to find out and rob their nests ; and 
such is their petulant delight in mischief, that they will fling their eggs against 
the ground when they vvant appetite or inclination to devour them. 

There is but one animal in all the forest that ventures to ojipose the monkey, 
and that is the serpent. The larger snakes are often seen winding up the trees 
where the monkeys reside ; and, when thej happen to snriirise them sleeping, 
swallow them whole before the little animals have time to make a deleiice. In 
this manner, the two most mischievous kinds m all nature keep the whole forest 
between them ; botli equally formidable to each other, and for ever employed 
in inwtnal hostilities. The monkeys in general inhabit tlie tops ol the trees, and 
the serpents cling to the branches nearer the bottom; and in this manner they 
are for ever seen near each other, like enemies in the same field of battle. 

portion of some brawny blacksmith or hero and soft as silk. I'lu* animal was icckoucd 
of the ring. Oui deccasud friend, we under- of a \eiy lare desciijitiou; so niiicli so, as to 
stand, used, at all events, to blandish bis ]iot excite gieat wonder and adiniiation among 
«)f iKwter by its assistance, m a style that tlie natives, who repiesented that such a 
would have done honour to any of us; and creature had never but once, to then kiuiw- 
would swill it off, apparently with (pate a ledge, been seen in those jiaits ; and then 
human leJish. His attentions to a dog that the king of Ava sent ilown a golden cage, 
used to he a frequent visiter at his e.ige, with a host of jieople to escort the animal to 
were, we aie told, ni the veiy best style of the golden presence, and expended, liesides, 
dignified patiunizing; nor did the little liir rupees iii sacrifices and public re- 

vourite, seem to recognise any dillerence he- joiemgs ; auguinig, fiom the uriival of the 
tween the pet of lus blether quadiiiped’s paw, extiaouhnaiy stiangei, the most hajipy pre- 
and that of the whiter-skiiiued and shorter- sages of good foitune. In the present in- 
fiiigered animal. This jolly tipplei, hew- stance, the creature was unlurtuuately of too 
ever, “ life's idle business o’er,” sunk at last young and tender an age when caught. A 
under a confiimed dropsy, tlie effect, we fear, Hurmese fioman, who was nursing an uifunt 
of his plentiful potatious, leaving only the ol her own, requesterl iiermission to suckle it, 
memory of his fate as a warning to all sur- and very fairly divided her maternal attention 
viving debauchees.— Aucana ov Science, between the two. The animal lived in appa- 
1^29. rent good health and spiiits for six days; 

but, whether it was that its nursing disagreed 

• WiiiTE Monkey. —A jieifectly white with it, or that it was naturally very delicate, 
monkey was caught in Apiil, 1827, at Ram- it died on the seventh day.— Aucana of 
ree. The hair on its body was white, curly, Science, 1828. 

(g) Hcscription Histoiique de Macacar, n. fit 
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The enmity of these animals to mankind is partly ridiculous and partly formi¬ 
dable. They seem, says Le Comte and others, to have a peculiar instinct in 
discovering their foes; and are perfectly skilled, when attacked, in mutually 
defending and assisting each other. When a traveller enters among these 
woods, they consider him as an invader upon their dominions, and join all to 
repel the intrusion. At first they survey him with a kind of insolent curiosity. 
They jump from branch to branch, pursue him as he goes along, and make a 
loud chattering, to call the rest of their companions together. They then begin 
their hostilities by grinning, threatening, and flinging down the withered branches 
at him, which they break from the trees; they even take their excrements in 
their hands, and throw them at his head. T’hus they attend him wherever he 
goes ; jumping from tree to tree with such amazing swiftness that the eye can 
scarce attend their motions. 

The curiosity of the Europeans has, in some measure, induced the natives of 
the places where these animals reside to catch or take them alwe by every art 
they are able, "^rhe usual way, in such case, is to shoot the female as she carries 
her young, and then both, of course, tumble to the ground. But even this is 
not easily performed; for, if the animal be not killed outright, it will not fall— 
but, clinging to some branch, continues, even when dead, its former grasp, and 
remains on the. tree* where it was shot until it drops off by putrefaction. In this 
manner it is totally lost to the pursuer; for to attempt climbing the tree, to bring 
either it or the young one down, would probably be fatal, from the number of 
serpents (hat are hid among the branches. For this reason the sportsman always 
takes care to aim at (he head; which, if he hits, the monkey falls directly to the 
ground, and the young one comes down, at the same tune, clinging to its dead 
parent. 

I’he Europeans, along the coast of Guinea, often go into the woods to shoot 
monkeys ; and nothing pleases the negroes more than to see these animals drop, 
against which lliey have the greatest animosity. They consider them, and not 
without reason, as tlie most mischievoii.s and tormenting creatures in the world; 
and are happy to sec their numbers destroyed upon a double account—as well 
because they dread their devastations, as because they love their flesh. The 
monkey, vvhich is always skinned befort' it is eaten, when served up at a negro 
feast, looks so like a child that an European is shocked at tlie very sight. 'I'he 
natives, however, who are not so nice, devour it as one of the highest delicacies, 
and assiduously attend our sportsmen to profit by the spoil. 

riie negroes consider these animals as their greatest plague; and, indeed, 
they do incredible damage when they come in companies to lay waste a field of 
Indian corn or rice, or a plantation of sugar-canes. They carry off as much as 
they are able, and they destroy ten times more than they bear away. Tbeir 
manner of plundering is pretty much like that of the baboons, already mentioned, 
ill a garden. 

The chief food of the monkey tribe is fruits, the buds of trees, or succulent 
roots and jdants. They all, like man, seem fond of sweets ; and, particularly, 
the pleasant juice of the palm-tree and the sugar-cane. With these the fertile 
regions in whicli they are bred seldom fail to supply them ; but when it happens 
that these fail, or that more nourishing food becomes more agreeable, they eat 
insects and worms ; and, sometimes, if near (lie coasts, descend to the sea-shore, 
where they eat oysters, crabs, and shell-fish.(.g') 

(g) IlvHiTS OF Monkkis —Thciv manner that animal (i kes refuge, and the crab fasten- 
of matiugmg an oyster is extraordinary ing iijum it, tliey witluliaw it with a jerk, and 
enough, hut it is too well attested to fail of thus luill their prey upon shore. This habit 
our assent. As tlie oysters in the tropical ot laying traps foi other animals makes them 
climates are generally larger than with us, very cautious cf hemg entiaped themselves; 
the monkeys, when they go to the sea-side, and I am assu.ed, by many persons of credit, 
pick up a stone and clap it between the oi»en- tluit no snare, how nicely baited soever, will 
uig shells : this prevents them from closing, take the monkey oi the West Indian Islands; 
aial the monkey then eats the tisli at his tor. having been accustomed to the cunning 
ease. They otten also draw crabs from the ot man, it opposes its natural distrust to 
water by putting their tail to the hole where human artifice. 
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The monkey generally brings forth one at a time, and sometimes two. They 
are rarely found to breed when brought over into Europe ; but of those that do, 
they exhibit a very striking picture of parental affection. The male and female 
are never tired of fondling their young one. When in a state of domestic tame¬ 
ness, these animals are very amusing, and often fill up a vacant hour when other 
amusement is wanting. There are few that are not acquainted with their various 
miniickries, and their capricious feats of activity. But it is generally in company 
with other animals of a more simple disposition that their tricks and superior 
instincts #e shown: they seem to take a debght in tormenting them; and 1 have 
seen one .<^them amusing itself for hours together in imposing upon the gravity 
of a cat.(y] 

As of all savages those of Africa are the most brutal, so, of all countries, the 
monkeys of Africa are the most expert and entertaining. The monkeys of Ame¬ 
rica are, in general, neither so sagacious nor so tractable, nor is their form so 
nearly approaching that of man. The monkeys of the new continent may be 
very easily distinguished from those of the old by three marks. Those oi the 
ancient continent are universally found to have a naked callous substance 
behind, upon which they sit, which those of America are entirely without; those 
also of the ancient continent have the nostrds differently formed, more resem¬ 
bling those of men, the holes opening downward; whereas-the American mon¬ 
keys have them opening on each side: those of the ancient world have pouches 
on each side the jaw, into which they put their provisions, which those of Ame¬ 
rica are without; lartly, none of the monkeys of the ancient continent hang by 
the tail, which many of the American sorts are known to do. By these marks 
the monkeys of either continent may be readily distinguished from each other, 
and prized accordingly. The African monkey, as I am assured, requires a 
longer adncation, and more correction, than that of America; but it is at last 
found capable of more various powers of imitation, and shows a greater degree 
of cunning and activity. 

Buffon, who has examined this race of imitative beings with greater accuracy 
than any other naturalist before him, makes but nine species of monkeys belong¬ 
ing to the ancient continent, and eleven belonging to the new. To all these he 
gives the names which they go by in their respective countries; which, undoubt¬ 
edly, is the method least liame to error, and the most proper for imitation."^ 

THE MAKI.—The last of the mon^y kind are the Makies ; which have no 
other pretensions to be placed in this class, except that of having hands like the 
former, and making use of them to climb trees or to pluck their food. The first 
of this kind is the Mococo ; a beautiful animal, about the size of a common cat, 
blit the body and limbs slenderer, and of a longer make. It has a very lung tail, 
at least double the length of its body ; it is covered with fur, and marked alter¬ 
nately with broad rings of black and white. But what it is chiefly remarkable 
for, besides the form of its hands and feet, is the largeness of its ejes, which are 


(g) Anecdote. —Erasmus teUs us of a 
large monkey, kept by Sir Thomas More, 
that, one day diverting itself in his garden, 
where some tame rabbits were kept, played 
several of its usual pranks among thmn, while 
the rabbits scarce well knew what to make of 
their new acquaintance. In the mean time, 
a weasel, that came for very different purposes 
than those of entertainment, was seen peering 
about the place in which the rabbits were fed, 
^d endeavouring to make its way by remov¬ 
ing a board that closed their hutch. While 
the monkey saw no danger, it continued a 
calm spectator of the enemy’s efforts; but 
just when, by long labour, the weasel had 
effected its purixise, and had removed the 
board, the monkey stepped m, and, witli the 
utmost dexterity, lasteucd it again m its 


place; and the disappointed weasel was too 
much fatigued to renew its operations. 

* Vahieties ok this Species. —Of the 
great number of species, upwards of one hun¬ 
dred which are now known and characterized, 
very few are distinguished from their imme¬ 
diate fellows by striking and strongly-marked 
characters, either physical or muraL Th 
groups, too, are connected by such grailua 
and easy transitions, that although the typica 
forms of each, isolated from the mass and 
placed in contrast with each other, unques¬ 
tionably exhibit many broadly-distinguishing 
peculiarities, yet the entire series offers a 
chain so nearly complete and unbroken as 
scarcely to admit of being treated of in any 
other way than as one homogeneous whole.— 
GliU'PllH. 
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surrounded with a broad black space, and the length of the hinder legs, which 
by far exceed those before. 

When it sleeps, it brings its nose 
to its belly, and its tail over its 
head. When it plays it uses a 
sort of galloping, with its tail 
raised over its back, which keeps 
continually in motion. The head 
is covered vyith dark asb-co- 
loiired hair; the back and sides 
with a red ash-colour, and not 
so dark as on the head; and the 
whole glossy, soft, and delicate, 
smooth to the touch, and stand¬ 
ing almost upright, like the pile 
(tl velvet. It is a native of (The Rinf^-tailed Monkey.) 

Madagascar; appears to be a 




harmless, gentle animal ; and though it resembles the monkey in many respects, 
if has neither its malice nor its mischief: nevertheless, like the monkey, it seems 
to be always in motion ; and moves, like all four handed animals, in an oblique 
direction. 


A second of this kind, which is also a native of Madagascar, is the Mongooz ; 
which is less than the fonner, with a soft, glossy robe, but a little curled. Tlie 
nose also is thicker than that of tlie mococo ; their eyes are black, with orange- 
coloured circles round the pupil, and the tail is of one uniform colour. As to 
tlie rest, it is found of various colours, some being black, others brown ; and its 
actions somewhat resemble those of a monkey. 

The Vari is much larger than either of the former ; its hair is much longer, 
and it has a kind of ruft round the neck, consisting of very long hair, by which 
it may be easily distinguished from the rest. It differs also in its disposition, 
which is fierce and savage ; as also in the loudness of its voice, which somewhat 
resembles the roaring of the Hon. This also is a native of Madagascar. 

To this tribe we may refer a little four-handed animal, of the island of Ceylon, 
which Buffon calls the Jjori, very re¬ 


markable for the suigularity of its 
figure. This is, of all other animals, 
tile longest in proportion to its size, 
having nine vertelirm in the loins; 
whereas other quadrupeds have 
only 8even.(i'') The body appears 
still the longer by liaviiig no tail. 
Ill other respects, it resembles those 
of the rnalci kind, as well in its 
hands and feet, as in its snout, and 
in the glossy qualities of its hair. 
It is about the size of a squirrel; 



(Till- lua-tailiil M ink.-) ) 


and apiiears to be a tame, harmless, little animal. 


THE VARIED MONKEY, OR MONA, is the best known of all the 
monkey tribe, being more frequently brought into Europe than any other. It 
is a native of Barbary and other northern parts of Africa, Arabia, and Persia, 
where it is called the Mona, from which our general term is derived. 

its nose is short and thick; its face of a dark lead colour ; the beard on each 
side long, and of a greenish yellow; the top of the head is bright yellow, 
Ireckled with black; back and sides deep brown, ivith black freckles; legs, 
feet, and tail, black; inside of the thighs of a pale blue colour, thinly covered 
with whitish hairs; and on each side of the rump, idose by the tail, is a large 
white spot. 


(g) Buflou, vol. xxvi. i>. 274 , 
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llewick illustrates one in his work, iVuin a living specimen, which he says 
was remarkably geiille, 
tame, and familiar; and 
seemed to have some at¬ 
tachment to those with 
whom it was acquainted. 

Its length was eighteen 
inches; tail about two 
feet. It was fed with 
bread, roasted meat, and 
fruit of all kinds, of which 
t was particularly fond. 

THE OPPOSSUM, 

AND ITS KINDS.— 

To these four-handed ani¬ 
mals of the ancient con¬ 
tinent, we may add the 
four-handed animals of 
the new, that use their 
hands like the former, as 
well as their tails, and that 
fill up the chasm between 
the monkey tribe and the lower orders of the forest. 

The first and the luo.st remarkable of this tribe is the Oppossuin, an animal 
found both in North and 
South America, of the 
size of a small cat. The 
head resembles that of a 
fox; it has fifty teeth in 
ail; but two great ones 
in the midst, like those 
of a rat. The eyes are 
little, round, clear, live¬ 
ly, and placed upright; 
the ears are long, broad, 
and transparent, like 
those of the rat kind ; 
its tail also increases 
the similitude, being 
round, long, a little 
hairy in the beginning, 
but quite naked towards 
the end. The fore legs 
are short, being about 



(Tliu Viigiiiiaji 0[ij>o.s9um j 


three inches long, while those behind are about four. The feet are like hands, 
each having five toes or fingers, with white crooked nails, and rather longer 
Behind than before. Jhit it is particular in this animal that the thumb on the 
ninder legs wants a nail; whereas the lingers arc furnished with clawed nails as 
usual. 

But that which distinguishes this animal from all others, and what has excited 
the wonder of mankind for more than two centuries, is the extraordinary con¬ 
formation of its Ijelly, as it is found to have a false womb, into which the young, 
when brought forth in the usual manner, creep, and continue for some da^s 
longer to lodge and suckle securely. This bag, if we may so call it, being oiie 
of the most extraordinary things in natural history, reqiiire.s a more niinute 
description,'^ Under the belly of the female is a kind of slit or opening, of 

• Pouched Animai.s. — This race was jiletely in geneial organization, ns well as in 
known at first only m America; all the s pc- this [leculiar con formation of the genit.ils, 
cies found on that continent agree so com- that Linnaeus found in them the <1'*' 
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Rhmit ihree inclics long; this opening is composed of a skin.^vliicli makes a bag 
ji.ic rnally, which is covered on the inside with hair, and in this bag are the teats 
ol tlie female, and into it the young, when brought forth, retire, either to suckle 
or to escape fmin danger, ^J’his bag has a power of opening and shutting at the 
v\ill of the animal; and this is performed by means of several muscles, and two 
bones, that are fitted for this purpose, and that are peculiar to this animal only, 
riiese two bones are placed befoie the pubis, to w hich they are joined at the 
base; they are about two inches long, and grow smaller and smaller to their 
extremities. These support the muscles that serve to open the bag, and give 
them a fixlurc. 'I’o these muscles there are antagonists, that serve, in the same 
manner, to shut the bag; and this they pcrlorm so exactly, that m the living 
anmial the opening can scarcely be discerned, except when the sides are forcibly 
drawn asunder. The inside of this bag is furnished with glands that exude a 
musky substance, which communicates to the flesh of the animal, and renders it 
until to he eaten. It is not to be supposed fhat this is the place where the 
young are conceived, as some have been led to iiiingiiie ; for the oppossutn has 
another womb, like that oftl e generality of animals, in whieli generation is*per- 
foriiied ill the ordinaly manner. The bag we have been descnliiiig may rather 
be considered as a supplemental womb. In the leal ivoml) the little animal is 
jiartly brought to peileetion; in the ordinary one it receives a kind of addi¬ 
tional incubation ; and acquires at last strcnglli enough to follow tlie dam wher¬ 
ever slie goes. W^e have many reasons to supjiose that the young of this animal 
are all brought forth pieniatmely, or befoie they have acipiired that degree of 
perfection which is (ommon in oilier quadi npeds. 'fhe little ones, when first 
produced, arc in a manner hut halt completed; and some travellers assert that 
they are at that time not iiuieh laiger than Hies. We are assured, also, tliat, 
immeihalely on qnitliug the real womb, they ereej) into the false one, where 
lliey eontmue fixed lo the teat until they liave strength suflieient to venture oiiee 
more into the ojien air, and share (he fatigues of the parent. Ulloa assures us 
that he has found five of these lillle creatures hidden in the belly of the dam 
three days afler she was dead, still alive, ami a-ll clinging to the teat vvith great 
evulity. It IS probable, therefore, that, upon their first entering the false womb, 
they seldom stir out from thence; but when more advaiieed they venture forth 
several times m the day ; and, at last, seldom make use ol their retreat, except 
in cases of iiece.ssity or danger. Tra\ellcr.s are not agreed m their accounts of 

ii single goims, winch lie called Diiltlphis. oi it. M. d'Alioville then detennined to seize 
double woiiibed. and examine her: the jioueh, the aperture of 

Afterwaids, lioin the Kast Indies, and still which had widened befoie, was now nearly 
l.iter from Ihe legions oi Aiisliala'.ia. aininals clasisl; a shiny secietion nu)i.st.eiied the hairs 
,11 lived, equally distinguished by the posses- on its circuiiitiTence. On the fifteenth day, 
Sion of the abdoTiiMial pom h. a finger was introduced into the ponih, luid 

At tiist, an opiinuii aiose that the young of a umiid body about the size of a pea was 
these annuals weie aclu.illy jnodneed ni tlie plainly felt at the bottoni. This oxainiiiation 
.ibdoiunial pouch beside the uiainiuu' of the was made with difficulty, on account of the 
iiiother. This notion is also coiuiuoii in V^ir- imp.itieiiceuf theinothei, who had before tins 
ginia even among physicians. Beverly says been always very mild and tianquil. On the 
tliat the young oppossuin exists in tlie tabse seventeenth, she peiiiiitted a fuither exami- 
lielly, without ever eiiteiuig the tiue, and aro nation, and M. d'/Vlioville discovered two 
developed on the te.its of the mother Two bodies about the size of a jiea. Tbeie was, 
o|ijH>ssuins, in.de and lemale, were domesti- howevei, a great number of these young ones, 
cated in the house of M. d’Aboville, 111 178^1; On the twenty-fitih day, they moved very 
tliese animals copulated, and the ellects wetc jw'a’optibly, yielding to the touch; on the lot- 
atteiitively observed by that gentleman. In tietli, the iHiiich was sufficiently open for them 
about ten days the edge of the oiitice of the to be plainly distinguished; and on tfie six- 
])ouch grew thicker—a phenomenuu which tieth, when the mother lay down, they were 
attei wards grew more jiercejitible. As the seen hanging to the teats, some outside the 
pouch increased in size, the uritice widened, pouch, some inside. The nipple is about two- 
On the thirteenth day, Hie female did not eighths of an inch in length; but it soon 
quit her letieat except to eat. drink, and eva- dues up, and at last diops off, after tile mai> 
cuate: on the loiirteeuth she did not stir lioin iier of the umbilical cord.— Cuvier. 
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the time which these animals take to continue in the false womb : some assure 
us they remain there for several weeks; and others, more precisely, mention a 
month. During this period of strange gestation, there is no difficulty iri opening 
the bag in which they are concealed: they may be reckoned, examined, and 
handled, without much inconvenience ; for they keep fixed to the teat, and cling 
there as firm as if they made a part of the body of the animal that bears them. 
When tliey are grown stronger, they drop from the teat into tiie bag in which 
they are contained; and, at last, find their way out in search of more copious 
subsistence. Still, however, the false belly serves them for a retreat, either when 
they want to sleep or to suckle, or when they are pursued by an enemy. The 
dam, on such occasions, opens her bag to receive them, which they enter. 


■ Pure formidino turpi 


Scandunt rursus cquum et uuU uuuduatur w alvo. 

The oppossum, when on the ground, is a slow, helpless animal: the forma¬ 
tion of its hands are alone sufficient to show its incapacity of running with any 
degree of swiftness.; but, to counterbalance this inconvenience, it climbs trees 
with* great ease and expedition.(^) It chiefly subsists upon birds, and hides 
among the leaves of the trees to seize them by surprise, it often also hangs by 
the tail, which is long and muscular; and, in this situation, for hours together, 
with the head downwards, it keeps watching for its prey. If any lesser animal, 
which it is able to overcome, passes underneath, it drops upon it with deadly 
aim and quickly devours it. By means of its tail, the oppossum also slings 
from one tree to another, hunts insects, escapes its pursuers, and provides for its 
safety. It seems to be a creature that lives upon vegetables, as well as animal 
substances, roots, sugar-canes, the bark, and even the leaves of trees. Il is 
easily tamed, but it is a disagreeable domestic, as well Irom its stupidity and 
figure as its scent, which, however fragrant in small quantities, fails not to be 
ungrateful when copiously supplied. 

An animal, greatly resembling the former,(g) is tlie Mannose, which is found 
in the same continent. It seems only to 
difl'er in size, being less ; and, instead of a 
b^ to receive its young, has only two lon¬ 
gitudinal folds near the thighs, within which 
the young, which are prematurely brought 
fortn, as in the last instance, continue to 
suckle. The young of these, when first 

E reduced are not above the size of a bean, 
ut continue sticking to the teat until they . 

have arrived at greater maturity. ^ 

The Cayopoliii is somewhat larger than the former; and a good deal resem¬ 
bling it in habits and figure, exc^t that its snout is more pointed, its tail longer 
in proportion, and its colour different, being of an ash, somewhat inclining |<» 
yellow; however, 1 should suppose it to be only a variety of the tormer. 

To this number we may add the Fhalanger, so called by Buflbn ; a good d» al 
resembling the former, but distin¬ 
guished bv the fasiiion of its hinder 
hands; tne thumb and the fore 
finger being joined together, ex¬ 
cept at the extremities. This ani¬ 
mal is about the size of a rat; and 
has, accordingly, by some been 
called the Rat of Surinam. 

The last animal of this class is 
called, by Buflbn, the Tarsier. 

This extraordinary little animal 
resembles the former in having 

four hands and a long tail, but it (Ti>e I’huUuge,.) 

in) Buflon, vol. XXI. p. 174. (..) Ibid., p. 2I-J. 
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(Uflers very much in the extreme length of its hinder legs, uhich are longer tlian 
the rest of its \^hole body. The bones of that part of the foot called the tarsus 
are likewise so very long that from thence the auimal lias received its name: 
the tail is naked in the middle and hairy only at both extremities: its hair is 
woolly, soft, and a deep ash colour. As to llte rest, it is unknown Irom what 
country this animal was brought; but tlie naturalist, from whom we have ita 
description, supposes it to be a native of America. 


CHAP. XXI. 

OF THE KANGAROO.* 

Nearly allied to (he last kind in having a punch for (he security of its yonng, 
but differing in many 
oilier iiarticnlars of its 
lorm and manners, is the 
Kangaroo. 'I'he lirst dis¬ 
covery of this singular 
animal was made in 1770, 
during the period in winch 
our celebrated iiavigutort 
(’npt.Cook, was exploring 
that part of the coast of 
Australia which is now 
called New South Wales. 

“ On Friday, June 2'2nd, 

(he says,) a party who 
were engaged in shooting 
pigeons for the use of the 
Kick of the ship, saw an 
uniinal which they de- 
scrilied to be as large as 
a greyhound, of a slender 
make, of a mouse colour, and •■xtremely swift.” The following day the same 
kind of animal was again seen b> a great many other people. Ou the 24th it 
was seen by Oapt. t'ook himself, who, walking at a little distance from the 
shore, observed a quadruped, which he thought bore some resemblance to a 
greyhound, and was of a light mouse colour, with a long tail, and which he 
should have taken for a kind of wild dog, ha I not Us extraordinary manner of 
leaping, instead of running, convinred him of the contrary. Sir Joseph (then 
Mr.) Hanks, whose association with ('apt. Cook rendered that yoyage so |>ecu- 
liurl}' fortunate for the interests of natural history, having obtained a trausient 
view of it, immediately concluded it to be an animal perfectly new aud uade- 
ficribed. 

On the I7lh of July, this gentleman, accompanied by a small jiarty, went out 
at dawn of day in quest of discoveries in natural history; and* in a walk of 
many miles, at length saw four of these animals, two of which were cdiased by 
liis git'} liound, but readily outstripped their pur.suer, and threw him out to a 
gieat distance by leujiitig over tlie long giass, vibich prevented the dog from 
1 luinitig to advantage. All that could then be distinctly observed was, tmit the 
animal in aoine degree resembled tiie Jerboa in its inanncr of springing forward 
on the hind legs, imstead of running in the manner of other quadrupeds. 

Tlio ku.iigai'00 is a thscovery hiiice the (hat is interesting of that aniitial from the 
lime of Gulilsmitti, (lien'furc insert .ill ohservutiuiis of subsequent natuialisU.-.~KD, 



(The Kangaroo.) 
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The siaht of a creature so extraoidiuJiry could not fail to'V'xcite, in tlie mind 
of a philosophic observer, the most ardent wishes fo? a complete examination. 
These were at length gratified: Mr. Gore, one of the associates in the expedi¬ 
tion of Capt. Cook, having been so fortunate as to shoot one in the course of a 
few days; and it seems to have been from this specimen that the figure given 
in Hawksworth's Voyage was drawn. 

'Phe term Kangaroo is borrow'ed from the natives of Australia; and the last 
syllable of this word, it may be observed, seems to be a generic appellative sig¬ 
nifying “ quadruped ” or “ beast,” for we find it again in Poto-roo, by which 
they designate the Kangaroo Rat; Wha-tapoa-roo, the native name for the Le- 
murine (Tppossum; and in Hepoona-rw<y the native name of the Petauru.s, or 
FI Wng Oppossum. 

The labours and researches of modern naturalists have been repaid by the 
discovery of several other species of kangaroo, in -iddition to the large one first 
seen and described. One of the most elegant of the species is the banded kan¬ 
garoo, discovered by the French naturalists, Peron and Lc Sueur.* 


• Genus MjKjrofus. —This genus is di¬ 
vided into two groups ; but of the various indi¬ 
viduals, we content ourselves with a note on 
the Fuseiated Kangaioo, the most elegant spe¬ 
cies of thisextiauiduiary lace. .It is scaicely so 
laige as a labhit, and is easily distinguishalile 
from all the otliev known species hy twelve oi 
fifteen hands disposed liansveisel} across the 
hack : these hands are. imiiuw, ul a leddish 
brown colour, less legular and decided ovei 
the shoulders, wheie they commence, but 
becoming moie di.stinct and of a deepei 
brown as they descend towards the fail, at 
the base of which they terminate. The hands 
are gradually lust on the sides of the body, 
and no truce of them can he perceived at the 
under part. The head and the feet of a light 
yellow colour; the under part of the body is 
of a clear gny a|)proachi]ig to white; the rest 
of the body is the colour of a hare, more or 
less deep in different iiulivnluals. Tlie ears 
in this species are proportionately shorter than 
in any other; it is the same with resjK‘ct to 
the tail, which, being depiived of hair, pre¬ 
sents considerable resemblance to that of a 
very large rat. In other respects, the pyra- 
midable form of the body, the disprupurtiuiiate 
■> 2 e of the hind legs, the disposition and pio- 
portions of the toes and claws, arc the same 
a.s in other kangaroos. 

The banded or fasciated kangaroo inhabits 
the thiee islands called after Bernier, Doore, 
and Dirk-Hattraich, and bus not been met with 
on the continent of Australia, or in any other of 
the islands which the French natiiialists suc¬ 
cessively touched at. They also remaik that 
the other species of kangaroo seem to he con¬ 
fined to a similarly limited range of counhy; 
to he fixed hy natuie to such and such islands, 
without any individual appearing to break 
the limits assigned to its species. The 
siiialiur species ot kangaroo, being eompara- 
t vely deprived of any means of attack or 
defence, resemble, lu their gentle and timid 
character, the hare.- and other feeble quadru- 
|»«ds of oui own cliriiatis. The shghtest 


noise alarms them ; a Inealli of wind agitat¬ 
ing the hushes is sufficient to put them to 
iliglit. On this aicouiit, notwithstanding 
their great ahundanee at the Island nl Bei- 
nier, their capture was extieuiely ilifficult and 
precarious. Concealed and deteiided hy the 
iinpeuetiahle jungles, these uniuinls vveie 
enabled to hiave with impunity the ciuit and 
activity of their pursueis. When duven at 
last fioin these asylums, they escaped hy un¬ 
known mutes, and daited lapidly acinss the 
open space to some neighbouring hush, 
tluough the inextricable uiteitextine of which 
it seemed inconceivable how these delicate 
creatines could force a jiassage; but, upon a 
closer examination, it was iuund that they 
had formed in every hnsli many litlle coveied 
ways, coirimencing at difflient pails ol ihe 
ciicumference, ami leading to the eentie of 
the jungle, horn which, when attacked, they 
could select an outlet from among numerous 
diffl'ient mutes. But these attempts at e!>eape 
Were mostly fatal to them when the outlets 
were once discovered; as, in that case, the 
hunters stationed themselves in readiness to 
knock down the uffiighted animals, while 
others heat the .hushes with long staves In 
scare them from their liiding-place. 'I'o the 
Flench iiatuialists uhuvementiuned. the tl.i- 
vour of these animals resembled that of the 
hare, hut was mure aioinutic, iti euusequeiice 
of the peculiar nature of the plants oil winch 
they fed, which were all ot uii udorifeiuus 
kind. They assert that Ihis'species atfuiils 
by far the best food of any of the kung.imu 
kind, and strongly recommend its iiiliodue- 
tioii into Euiope, both on that ground, as well 
as its beauty. 

“ At the period,” they observe, “ when we 
were on these coasts, all the full-grown females 
had in their pouch a tolerably sized young 
one, which they strove to defend and pieserve 
with an adimrahle degree of courage. When 
wounded, they fled, hearing along their \omig 
one in the pouch, and (lid nut uhaiulun it 
until being oveicome with iatiguc, and ex- 
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AH these animals are remarkable for the extreme disproportion stihsistiiig 
between their fore and hind extremities. One might almost say that the whole 
of the upper part of the body had been in some measure sacrificed to tlie lower. 


hiuistiHl by loss of blood, they were unable 
nny longer to carry it; then they would stop, 
and sitting upright on their hind legs, would 
Assist the young one out of the pouch with 
their fore, legs, .lud endeavour, as it were, to 
direct it to the place where it could hnd the 
must easy means of escape. Thus disemhar- 
russed, they would then continue their flight 
witli as niiich rapidity as their powers would 
pciinit; but if the piiisiiit was given over or 
slackened, they would then he seen to return 
to tile hush which protected their young ; to 
call them liy a suit of grunt peculiar to them; 
.111(1, on then return, atfectuniately to caress 
them as if to dissipate their alarm, again 
to receive them in the pouch, and to seek, 
with their heloverl burthen, some other jungle 
remote from the persecution of the hunter. 
Similar ]>ri>ofs ol intelligence and aflectiun, 
hilt still more touching, were exhibited by 
tl.e ptKir motheis when they felt themselves 
mortally wounried ; all their tMres were then 
directed to the safety of their otfspnug; far 
lioin srrking to save themselves, they WMild 
stand still beneath the blows of the hunter, 
and their last efllirts would he given to the 
preservation of their young. Generous devo¬ 
tion! of which the hi.stoiy of animals offers 
so many exam|)les, and which we are oflen 
reduced to envy. 

“ During our sojourn at the Islam! of Ber¬ 
nier, we took several of these young kanga¬ 
roos ; they were, however, too feeide, and 
survived their captivity but a short time. 
One alone lived and became tame . this ani¬ 
mal ate bread with readiness, and was jiaiti- 
cnlaily fond of the sngaied wafer vliieli was 
oflered to it. This last taste seems the more 
extiaoidiiiary, as, in the deseit islands which 
these animals inhabit, every kind of flesh 
water is constantly wantiiigv This young 
kangaroo was killed accidentally at Timor: 
vve felt its loss the less sensibly, because, 
having hilt one, we could not hope to have 
naturalized it in Kurojie; hut this first at¬ 
tempt is enough to prove witli cer|alnty, that 
this s]>ecies can accommcxlate itself very 
readily to the cares and society of man; and 
we repeat, tliat it would be a valuable acmii- 
Mtion for our jiarks and pleasure grounds.” 

The pouch atiovementioned, which Nature 
bus given the kangaroo for the defence and 
shelter of her offspring, is not confined to this 
genus, hut is iound in females of all the qua- 
diiipeds of New lloUaiid, with the exception 
of the native dog, a species of water-mt, the 
liiirudoxical jilatypus, and the porcupine ant- 
eater; the two latter have, however, the jvecn- 
li.ir hones which, horn a supposition of their 
sujiporting the poneh, have I'cen termed by 


anatomists the marsupial hones. Hie natur¬ 
alist has borrowed a term from the s.une 
source to designate the animals endowed with 
this ahduminal bag ; and all the great Aiis- 
traliun famil}’ of quadrupeds, together with 
the oppossuins of America, are included by 
Cuvier in an order called Mnrsupiata. mursn- 
pud or pouched animals. The 3 ’oung in all 
this tribe are received into tlie }>oiich when 
of an extremely minute size, and there acquire, 
as in a second womb, their pnncipal growth. 

It was from this peculiarity that Linn«us 
gave to the genus niij.st anciently known, the 
ejiithet Didetphis. The jieq^Iiarity of this 
mode of generation has rendered it a subject 
ol great interest in a scientific iKunt of view. 

Some of the particulars that nave been no¬ 
ticed may he briefly idlndeil to. The (Jount 
Ahoville attentively watched a pair of oppos 
sums which he kept in his house. On the 
fifteenth day oi gestation he found, on intnv- 
diicing his finger into the ]>uuch, a round 
body of the siie of a pea ; on the seventeenth 
daj' he could detect two similarly funned 
bodies; on the sixtieth day a niimla-r of 
young ones could be seen lu the pouch, lung¬ 
ing Irom the teats. 

Dr. Barton, an American physician, has 
oh-erved that the j-oung oppossiim is Ixvrn 
without form, a mere gelatinous ma.ss, with¬ 
out tiace of c 3 es or ears, weighing not more 
than a single giain. though coming from a 
paient as huge a.s a lat. These germs adhen* 
to I lie nijqile, and glow from thence without 
qiiittiug It till they attain the size of a rat; 
tlu '3 then icturnfo the pouch for the purposes 
of sucking, or when they require shelter. 
According to him, nterine gestation lasts trom 
twenty-one to twent 3 -six days. 

W. Renggcr. aho, slates that the gestation 
of the. opjiossum, observed in a species lie bus 
termwl Ihdflphtsf Jizar<r. Lists twentv-five 
da 3 'S'; hilt, according to tins author, the 
voung, when they are leceivcd into the pouch, 
.ire half an inch in length, naked, wiih the 
head very large, the t* 3 es closed, the nostrils 
and the mouth open, the ears folded, the lore 
Hiul hind legs ciossed in Iroijt of the hqrly, 
and tire tad turned tovvaids the same part, 
lu this state, (hey manifest no signs of fife 
when touched or nntaled. Shortly after 
birth, they are found susiiended by the mouth 
to the nijq'les, hut without lieing coherent 
with tlu'in Tliey remain attached to the 
nipples seven weeks, when their eyes are for 
the first time opened; they then begin to quit 
the |K)uch —.1 sort of second biith ; and atter- 
wards leturn to it at inteivalsfoi nourishment 
and piotection.— Zooi.ouiCai. Mauazinb. 
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Tlie binder 4imbs possess an astonisbin^ power, from their bidk arid length ; 
while the tail, tVorn its tiiickness and the strength of its mnsdea, seems, as it 
were to form a fifth extremity. The fore legs, on the contrary, are very slmi 
and small; the neck tapers to the head, which is itself small and tapering. l)iis 
conformation permits them to assume and maintain the erect position, during 
which the tail forms with the bind legs a firm tripod, or basis of support, the 
disarrangement of whose equilibrium is little risked by the lightness of the super¬ 
incumbent parts; and the kangaroo in this position derives additional support 
and stability from the length of its feet—a peculiarity from which the generic 
terra Macrupua is derived. The fore feet are armed with five strong claw:,, 
wliich are of a three-sided figure, with a fiat surface below, and sliglifly arrlied ; 
the toes are very free and movable, and thus adapted in some degree tor grasp¬ 
ing. I’he hind feet have only four toes, the two innermost of which are nidi- 
mentary, and enveloped in a single sheath of skin as far as the claws, which are 
small, curved, and distinct; the next tnc is very large and long, armed wirli a 
very pouerfnl sharp-pointed claw, or rather elongated hoof, with which the kan¬ 
garoo can inflict very severe W'oiinds: tlie outer toe is almost as strong as tiic 
preceding, but is shorter and its claw somewhat weaker: the under surface of 
the foot is naked as far as tlie projecting heel or hock; the leg is twice the length 
of the thigh. The hair of the kangaroo is of two kinds, silky and woolly ; the 
first kind is only found on the limlis, the head, and the tail, whilst the woolly 
hair covers all the rest of the body ; a few short, black, stiff bristles appear on 
the upper lip, the eyebrows, and beneath the eyes and the throat. The eves art- 
large with a mild expression, the pupils large and round ; the ears are of a mo¬ 
derate size and simple structure; the nostrils are patulous and surrounded by a 
hair-clad skin; the tongue is smooth; and the upper hp divided, like that ol the 
hare or rabbit. 'They are herbivorous animals, generally living in small troops 
under the guidance of an old male, frequenting the wooded regions of Australia, 
but readily propagating in onr climate ; and since their flesh is esteemed for its 
flavour, (hey might form a useful addition to ,oiir stock of domesticated animals, 
as well as an ornament to our parks and forests. 

They apipear to be a very hardy race : the naturalists who accompanied M. 
Freycinet relate that in (he sterile region of the Bay of Seals, where (here is an 
absolute want of fresh water, the kangaroos still find a subsistence, and satisfy 
their thirst with sea-water. On board .ship, although from their digestive system 
essentially herbivorous, yet (hey would eat any kind of viand, as bread, sugar, 
and even salt beef, or old leather, &r„; they would also drink wine or brandy. 
We have heard that advantage has occasionally been taken of this aptitude to 
drink intoxicating liquors, to occasion the ludicrous spectacle of their singular 
modes of progressive motion as modified by a state of inebriation. 

In their more leisurely motions as quadrupeds, with the four legs on the 
ground, they raise the hinder part of the body by making use of their lad ns a 
prop or support, then carrying the hind legs past the fore legs they rest them on 
the groima, and simnltanconsly throw forward the fore legs and the tail—on 
which again Uie body is supported while the hind legs are again brought for¬ 
ward, &c.; but, when pushed to a swifter motion, they make leaps of (roin 
twenty to thirty feet in extent, and from six to nine in lieiglit, clearing tlie 
obstacles which impede their less gifted pursuers, and using the tail as an 
essential instrument in this vigorous species of locomotion. 

'^Phe kangaroo is hunted by the colonists with a strong race of dog, partaking 
of the qualities of (he greyhound and staghound. It is observed, when hard 
pressed by these piirsners in the open plains, not to use the saltatory mode of 
progression, but to run on its four legs, leaping only when it has an obstacle 
to overcome; for it appears (hat the tail cannot be bronght with suflicient rapi¬ 
dity into the position necessary for the performance of its part in the leap, to 
fnable the kangaroo to escape by this means when on level and iinobstnicted 
ground, Ihe >cIir8c is not without its dangers to the dogs. 'Phe kangarcos 
inflict stunning blows with (heir heavy and muscular tail; the kick from the 
liind leg is olten fatal, and always inflicta a severe wound; llic strong mal.'s 
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will also fjrapple willi llie do>f. and, whilst they hold it fn.st in the fore pans, 
they will t»*ar npen the belly ot their enemy with the strong hinder elaws. 

'hie period oi'gestation in the kangaroo is not yet ascertained, but the young 
is received into tlie marsnpiiim, or external pouch, when of very sttiall size. 
Sir Everard Home Ibund one attached to the nipple which weighed twenty-one 
grams, and measured .an inch vvitlvnit the tail; its fore paws were tolerably 
well formed, and double the length of the hind ones. “ When tlie young,” he 
oliserves, “ is first attached to the nipple, the face appears to lie wanting, exiept 
a round hole at the muzzle, to which the nipple is applied and adheres; soon 
after, the hps and jaws grow upon the nitiple, till at last nearly half an inch of 
its length is inclosed in the month.” 

According to some notes made by a keeper on a kangaroo which lielonged 
to (he Unchess of lierri, it would appear that gestation had coiitimied from (he 
6th of May to the 6tli of October, viz. five months; and that tlie young one 
r^ifUined iii the pouch till the January following, when it quitted the nipple and 
came out. 'Hie exact period, however, of gestation in the kangaroo, the form 
and condition of the embryo at birth, and the precise manner in which it passe.s 
or is conveyed into the pouch, are points which still remain to be decided.'*' 


” “ In cxaniimng the furmatiou and haluts 
of the kangaroo, and the natuicut the country 
111 which it IS found, we sluill be foicibly 
struck with the truth (if vhat has been re¬ 
marked respecting the tieiieficent provisions 
oliservuble throughout the auiinal kingdom 
for the preserv.ition of the various cie.itiirfs 
which compose it. The kangaroo inhabits a 
country where theu* ar^ enormous tufts of the 
co.usest grass, growing in sw.iiiqis and m.ushy 
giouiid,eacli tiitl Uniig sever.il feet in heiglit, 
and at a considevalile distance from each 
othei, or else they fieipient rocky oi tAi.sl.y 
gioiind. By nie.iiis of the gieat stiength of 
tlieir tail anil hind teif, tliey can even make 
I'onnds in snccessum of lioni twelve lolweniy 
flit III length, and seier.d feet in height, lioni 
o’le tnft of gia^s. or fiom one rock or hiisli, 
to another, and thus escape fuim tlunr pur- 
fcuers. Nor is this all; for siieli is the 


strength and rankness of the gr.iss in New 
Ilullanil, or at least in some paits of it wliero 
the kang.iroo most aboniids, that if tliey pro¬ 
duced their young in the manner usual with 
othei rpiadinpeds, they would cither w.uider 
and he lost in the, high glass, or, in case tlie 
dam w.is obliged to leave them to provide foi 
hei own saCetY, it would not lie easy for her 
to find her joimg again. By means, how¬ 
ever, of the abdomin.il jxiuch, in which the 
young reside, and which they only lenveeither 
tor exercise and amusement, they shine the 
fate of their dam. I have, however, been 
assured that those kangaroos, which have 
bv'eii domesticated and bred in this country' 
u'e gi.uin.uly losing the use of the pouch as 
a jd.ice of refuge ioi their young, (hat the 
size and stunigth of the tail is diminishing, 
and th.it they mine treipieiitly use all four of 
then feet in luiining.'’- Jevsk's Gi.KAmNOM. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

OF THE ELEPHANT. 


Having Rone through the description of those quadrupeds lliat, by resembling 
each other in some strik¬ 
ing particular, admit ot 
being grouped together 
and considered under 
one point of view, we 
now come to those insu¬ 
lated sorts that bear no 
similitude with the rest, 
and that to be distinctly 
described must be se¬ 
parately considered.*^ 

The foremost of these, 
and in every respect the 
noblest quadruped in na¬ 
ture, is the elephant, not 
less remarkable for its 
size than its docility and 
understanding. All his- 
turians concur in giving 

it the character of the most sagacious animal next to man ; and yet, were 



(^The Elepliiiiit.)* 


we to 


* The Genus Euepiias. —All the accurate 
knowledge which we at present possess rela¬ 
tive to the mode of propagation, the growth, 
the disposition, and faculties of the elejihant, 
is founded on ohservations made ujKin the 
Asiatic species: and it may he doubted how 
lar we are warranted in referring the atlrihutes 
of this to the less commonly known elephant, 
which ranges uncontrolled in the wilds of 
Africa. Buffon, indeed, and most writeis 
previous to Cuvier, have applied the remaiks 
of observers to both sjiecies indiscriminately, 
for it was not until they had been subjected 
to*the penetrating scmtiny of the latter cele¬ 
brated naturalist that their real specific difier- 
ence was distinctly pqinted out. 

In this country it naturally happens, from 
our relations with the East Indies, that the 
elephant which is most commonly exhibited 
in menageries is of the Asiatic species. The 
two young individuals, which have, lieen seen 
to such advantage during the past summer 
in the gardens of the Zoological Society, are 
of this kind. In the menagerie at the Jardiii 
des Plantes, however, there is at present a fine 
young African elephant {Elepkas ji/rica}ius, 
Cuv.), as well as a noble Asiatic one (Ekpfian 
Indicia, Cuv.). Hence the must ample oji- 
portunities have Iwen afforded to the eminent 
uaturaliijts who have the charge of that truly 
national establiahnieat to delei inine aecuiately 
the sum and natuic of their specific difli'i- 


ences, and to fiiinish the world with figures 
of iinqiu-stionable fidelity, and executed under 
all the advantages of the pieseiit condition of 
the arts. 

The head of the elephant of Africa is 
smaller, more elongated, unci less irregular in 
its contour than that of the Asiatic species. 
The summit is rounded iiisjead of being 
divided by a central longitudinal depies.sioii. 
But the most striking feature in the African 
elephant is the enormous size of his ears, 
which extend over his shoulders, and when 
agitated to and fro, beat the air with a vio¬ 
lence and noise equal to that produced by the 
flapping of the wings of the condor or other 
huge bird. On the thick integnment which 
invests the disproportionately small foot of 
the elephant five hoofs may he obsen'ed on 
the fore foot in both species, whilst on the 
hind foot four hoofs are obseivable in the 
Asiatic ele]diant, and three only in the Alti- 
can. We should he mistaken, however, in 
siipimsiug that the number ofi toes strictly 
corresponded to these outwanl indications; 
for in both sjH'cies, when the skin and flesh 
are removed and the bony framework is ex¬ 
posed, these huge jiroductioiis of nature are 
seen to have lieen constiiicted on the same 
plan, and the ultimate divisions of all the four 
extremities are seen in the skeleton to be into 
five distinct juirts or toes. It has In-en ob- 
scivcd that the extremity of the jiroboscis in 
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fitke om idea of its capacily from ils on 1 waul appearuiur, vie should be led (o con¬ 
ceive very meanly of liis abilities. 'I he elephant, at lir.st view, presents the spec¬ 
tator wilh an enormous mass of flesh that .seems scarcely animated. Its huge 
body, covered with a callous hide withouthair; its large missliapen legs that seem 


the African elephant is belter constructed as 
a prehensile organ, and that he seizes thin 
sul)stanci*s with greater ease and effect than 
Itts eastern relative. ITie tail in the African 
species is shorter by half its length than in 
the Asiatic. These characters aie ojien to 
bii[>citicial inspection, and may be readily 
seized by tbe youngest student of zoolog}'; 
but the most important specific distinction 
requires a closer invesligutiun : it is derived 
fiom^he differences pi-esented liy the vrorn- 
dovTii surfiices of the grinding teeth;—those 
of tlie Asiatic elephant presenting patallel 
transverse wavy ridges, while the African’s 
grinders are marked liy transverse lozeiige- 
sii.iired ridges. The degree of difference, 
Iheielore, between those two animals, when 
Stiictly considered with reference to the mo- 
(K rn methods in zoology, is even greater than 
usually sejvarates sjiecies such as the dog and 
wolf; and is equivalent rather to that which 
distinguishes the dog from the hyena. A 
distinct generic name i^Lo.rodonte) has then*- 
fore been proposed for tbe .\frican elephant. 

The Asi.itic elephant 'is generally seen 
under all the favouiahle circiiinstunces that 
ho iissueiation with niiui is calculated to pio- 
ducc. Ills wants being siipplud, his passions 
moderated, and Ins intellectual powers deve¬ 
loped by tuition, we find him elevated to the 
highe.st degiee of peifection liis nature can 
sustain: and in letiiin he reudeis all his en¬ 
dowments subseriient to the wants and luxu¬ 
ries uihis master, lint in the histoi} of tiie 
elephant of Africa the scene is sadly reversed. 
In the wild regions which he tiaverses wc 
find that, in his relations to mankind, mutual 
fear and deadly enmity usurp the pl.ice of 
services and heiiefiictions. How often in the 
recoitls of African travellers is the following 
jnetnre presented I A tribe of Africans, of a 
mild and unwarlike disposition, cultivate a 
leitile spot on the hanks of sonic large stream, 
and subsist on the produce of their nce- 
grouiids, fields of maize, and plantiitUms of 
sugar-cane. The time of harvest having 
arrived, they rejoice at the ample store of 
nutriment provided fur theii subsistence din¬ 
ing the unpiuductive months. In a single 
night the ho[ies of a season are blighted. 
With nisliiiig noise, mid the eaitli tiemhhng 
U'liealh then tread, a held of wild and huiigiy 
elephants come suddenly upon the divotul 
settlement, attracted by the rijH'ned vegeta¬ 
bles. The poor negroes, surprised iii sleep, 
and deititufe of fire-iuias, in vain attempt to 
oppose the progress of these formidahle in- 
vadeis. Their simple huts aie overtuined; 
and Mich .is are uii.ihle to esca[ie aie be. ten 


down with an irresistible blow of the proboscis, 
trodden under foot, or gored to death. The 
morning displays to the survivors the spot 
which had been occupied by their plantations 
converted into a wilileruess and swamp; for 
the elephants tread down and destroy more 
than the} consume. A famine succeeds, and 
pestilence, its usual concomitout; and the 
wretched remnant of the tribe are diiven to 
the alternatiie of perishing through hunger, 
or of selling themselves as slaves to a more 
fortunate tribe. 

But for occasional ravages of this descri]>- 
tion man takes ample vengeance, by the un¬ 
ceasing wiu-f.ire iiaged against tlie offendent 
for the sake of their tusks. All the nietluxls 
of capture practised against the elepliant of 
Africa have his destiuction for their end, his 
utility being confined to the ivovy he furnishes 
for coiiimeice ; tor the tusks of this sjiecies aie 
ver}' large', and of equal size both in the male 
and female. ^Ve are kufonned by L.uider 
th.it the negioes mhuhiting the hanks ot the 
Niger employ a veiy simple stiatagein to 
insure the destiuction of their ponderous and 
dii'uded neighbour. In one of the beaten 
tracks h} which the elephants pass down from 
the lurests to bathe m the stream, a lauci.' is 
fised in the ground, pointing towards Uic 
p.irt from which they issue: this being con- 
ii'ided 1)} brushwiKid. {s'lietrates the ahduiiieii 
ol the foremost elephant, who, feeling tlie 
smart, mste.id of retreating backwards, blindly 
lushes on with augmeiited sjH'cd, and thus is 
mortally wounded. In the neighlmuihorxl of 
the Cape, and in other jiarts of the coast of 
Afiica, where commeicial settlements are situ¬ 
ated. and fire-arms have been introduced, 
those weapons are comnionly einpliqid. This 
method ol destruction requires great coinage, 
patience, and capahihly ol bearing fatigue, 
and is attended with considerable personal 
risk to the hunters. A thud meiluxi, which 
requires still inoie address, consists in enticing 
the elephant to pmsue a mounted hunter on 
the open plain, while the huge pursuer is 
hamstiiiiged liy a sable cut inflicted by ano- 
tliei hunter heliiiid him. One might infer 
Iiom the pieiioiis si.min.u} of file present 
condition of tlie A Incan elepliant, as relates 
to Ilian, that his di.spositioii was naturally 
vicious, and lendeied him incapable of dumes- 
tic.iliuii. But ihere is no real ground for such 
a conclusion, \teie the .\tiicun.s laised to 
flic same di gieesol c.v ilizatioii as the .Vsiutic , 
tlicrc seems little doubt hut that their sjiecies 
of elepliant might he made equally useful iii 
a st.ite of seiiitude; for the speciini'ii now 
hvii’g in tlie rveuih Nation.d Meni^iiit li.is 
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Ecarcely formed for motion; its little eyes, large ears, and long triune—all give 
it an air of extreme stupidity. But oilr prejudices vyill soon subside when we 
come to examine its history ; they will even serve to increase our surprise when 
we consider the various advantages it derives I'rom so clumsy a conformation. 

The elephant is seen from seven to no less than fifteen feet high.'* Whatever 
care we take to imagine a large animal beforehand, yet the first sight of this 
huge creature never fails to strike us with astonishment, and in some measure 
to exceed our idea. Having been used to smaller animals, we have scarce any 
conception of its magnitude ; for a moving column of flesh, fourteen feet high, 
is an object so utterly different from those we are constantly presented with, 
that to be conceived it must be actually seen. 

Of all quadrupeds the elephant is the strongest as well as the largest; and 
yet, ill a state of nature, it is neitlier lierce nor formidable {g) Mild, peaceful, 
and brave, it never abuses its power or its strength, and only uses its forc^^for 
its own protection, or that of its community.f 


not shown less intelligence than the Asiatic 
elephant. It has learned the same tricks, 
and has performed the same motions and 
exercises, under the same circumstances, and 
in the same period of time. It is as aflec- 
tionate to those who feed him, and as obedient 
to their commands. The ('arthagiiiians, 
moreover, employed elephants for all the pur- 
jioses that they have served in other i«uts of 
llie eiviii*ed world; and they must have de¬ 
rived their supply from the siiecies under con- 
sideiation. Cuvier gives the following con¬ 
cise account of the ancient histoiy of the 
elephant: — “ Ilomer speaks frequently of 
ivoiy, but knew not the animal whence it was 
deiived. The first of the Greeks who saw 
llie elephant were Alexander and his soldieis, 
when they fought with Poms; and they must 
liave observed them well, for Aiistotle gives a 
complete history of this animal, and much 
tiuer in its details than those of our moderns. 
After the death of Alexander, Antigouus 
]ios->essed the greatest number of elephants. 
Pyrihus first brought them info Italy 472 
years after the foundation of Home: they 
were disembarked at Tareritum. The Ho¬ 
mans, to whom these animals were entirely 
strange, gave them the iiaine of Leucaniaii 
Bulls. Curiiis Dentatus, who captured four 
of these animals from Pyrrhus, biought them 
to Rome for the ceremony of his triumph. 
These were the first which were there exhi¬ 
bited, but afterwards they became in some 
measure common. Metellus having van¬ 
quished the Carthaginians in Sicily, con¬ 
ducted their elephants to Rome on rafts, to 
the number of a hundred and twenty, accord¬ 
ing to Seneca—«f a hundred and forty-two, 
according to Phny. Claudius Pulcher had 
coiiilmts of the elephant in the circus in 655; 
and siimlar combats, either of elephant against 
eleplianf, of the elejihant against the rhino¬ 
ceros, the bull, or the gladiator, were exhibited 
by Luciilhis, Pompey, Cffisar, Claudius, and 


Nero. Pompey harnessed them to his car 
during his triumph fur Africa. Gernianicus 
exhibited some which danced in a rude fa¬ 
shion. In the reign of Nero they were seen 
to dance on a rope,canning at the same time 
a Roman knight. One may read in .^iian 
the extraordinary feats they were brought to 
execute. It is true they were trained to them 
from their earliest age, and i^lian sa}s even, 
expressly, that these dancing elephants weie 
brought forth at Home. This assertion, with 
the coufirmatiou it has received in our own 
day from the experiments of Mr. Corse, leads 
us to hope it will be possible to multi]il} this 
useful animal in a state of domestication. 

* .Sisk. —The elephant rarely exceeds nine 
feet in height. The tallest ever found in Ben¬ 
gal was the Pangul, or Mad Klephant, well 
Known about the year 1786: it niensuied 
nearly twelve feet at the shoulder, and was 
stout in proportion. The average of full- 
grown elephants may lie estimated at from 
twehe to thirteen feet high. 

f Account ov a Piuht between a Tiger 
AND AN Kj-ebuant —Ill the midst of a grassy 
]ilain, about half a mile long and neaily us 
iniicli in breodtli, alxiut sixty or seventi tine 
ele]ihants were diawn up iii seieial luiiks, 
each animal lieiiig provided with a mahawiit 
and 11 hauda, which was empty. On one side 
were placed convenient seats; the governor, 
mandarins, and a numerous train of soldiers, 
being also present at the spectacle. A crowd 
of spectators occupied the side opposite. The 
tiger was bound to a stake placed in the centre 
<)1 the plain, by means of a stout lope fastened 
round bis loins. We soon perceived how uii> 
equal was the combat. The claws ol ihe ]>tHir 
atiim.'il had been torn out, and a strong slitch 
liuund file lips together, and prevented him 
from opening his mouth. Oii being turned 
loose fipm the cagt*, he attempted to bound 
over the plain; but, finding all attempts to 


(g) I have extracted the greatest part of this dcscrijitioii fioin Mr. Buflbii. ^Mieie I add 
I iii.i.k with foiiuii.n, “ Him,.'” 
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In their natural state, they delljifht to live along the sidles of rivers, to keep in 
the deepest vales, to refresh themselves in the most shady forests and watery 
places, The^ cannot live far from the water ; and they always disturb it before 
they drink. They often fill their trunk with it, either to cool that organ, or to 
divert themselves b^ spurting it out like a fountain. Tliejy are equally distressed 
by the extremes ot heat and cold ; and, to avoid the lomier, they frequently 
take shelter in the most obscure reces.ses of the forest, or often plunge into the 
water, and even swim from the continent into islands some leagues distant from 
the shore, ''ilieir chief food is of the vegetable kind, for they loathe all kind 
of animal diet. When one among their number happens to light upon a spot 
of good |)a.sture, he calls the rest, and invites them to share in the entertainment; 
but it must be a very copious pasture indeed that can supply the necessities of 
the vvhole band. A.s with their broad and heavy feet they sink deep wherever 
they go, they destroy much more than they devour; so that they are frequently 
obliged to change (heir quarters, and to migrate from one country to another. 

Such are the habits of this animal considered in a social light; and if we 
regard it as an individual, we shall find its powers still more extraordinary. 
With a very awkward afipearance, it possesses all the .senses in great perfection, 
and is capalde of aiiplymg them to more useful purposes than any other quadru¬ 
ped. 'Fhe elephant, as we observed, has very small eyes when compared to 
the enormous bulk of it.s body, lint, tliougb their minuteness may at first sight 
appear deformed, yet, when we come to examine them, lhe\ are seen to exhibit 
a variety of expression, and to discover the various sensations with wliich it is 
moved, it turns them with attention and trieiidship to its master ; it seems to 
rellect and deliberate ; and, as its passions slowly succeed each other, their vari¬ 
ous workings arc distinctly seen. 

"I'lie ele|iiiant is not less remaikable for the excellence of its hearing. Its ears 
ure extremely large, and greater in proportion than even those of an ass. 1'hey 
are nsnally dependent ; but it ran readily raise and move them. They serve, 
also, to wipe its ejes, and to protect them against (lie dust and flies (hat might 
otherwise iiicoirimude them. It appears delighted with music, and very readily 
learns to beat time, to move ni measure, and even to join its voice to the sound 
of the drum and the trumpet. 

'Idiis luiiiiial’s 8en.se of smelling i.s not only exquisite, but it is in a great mea¬ 
sure pleased with (he same odmus that delight mankind. The elephant gathers 


extiiciite tiiinsi'lf uscles.s, he fliraw himfeflf at 
lengtli upon (lie glass, till, seeing a laige 
olenliant with long tusks aii])ioacli, fie got up 
and taced the coming dangei. The elephant 
was hy this attitude and the horrid growl of 
(he tiger too iniudi intimidated, and turned 
aside, while the tiger pursued him heavily, 
and struck him with his fore paw upon the 
hind quarter, quickening his jiace not a little. 

The iiiahawat succeeded in brhiging the 
eleplrant to the cfiarge again before he had 
gone tar, and tfiis time he lushed on furiously, 
driving his tusks into the earth under the 
tiger, and, lifting him up fairly, gave him a 
tlear cast to the distance of about thirty feet. 
This was an interesting point in the comhiit.. 
the tiger lay along on the ground as if ho 
l.'ere dead, yet it appeared that he had sus- 
/.lined no material injury; for, on the next 
Attack, he threw himself into an attitude of 
defence, and, as the elephant was again about 
to take him up, he sprung ujioii his foiehead, 
fixing his hind feet upon the trunk of the 
foimer. 

The ehqihant was wounded in this attack, 

i37 


and so much fughtened, that nothing could 
prevent linn tioin Ine.iking tlirough every 
obstacle, and fairly runniiig off. The maha- 
wat was considered to have failed in his doty, 
and soon after was brought up to the governor 
with his hands hound behind his back, and 
on the spot received a bundled lashes of the 
rattan. 

Another elephant was now In ought, but the 
tiger made less resistance on eacli successive 
attack. It was evident that the tosses he 
received must soon occasion his death. 

All the elephants were liniiished with tusks, 
and the mode of attack in eveiy instance, for 
several othcra were called forwaid, was that of 
lushing upon the tiger, thrusting their tusks 
undei him, laisiug him, and throwing him to 
a distance. Of then tninks they evidently 
were very caieful, lolhng them cautiously up 
under the chir. When the tiger was perfectly 
dead, an elephant was brought up, who, in¬ 
stead of raisuig the tiger in liis tusks, seized 
him with his imnk, and in general cast him 
to the distance of tliirty teet.—A kcxna vif 
Si lENCE voii 1829. 
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flowers with great pleasure and attention : it picks them up one by one, unite* 
them into a nosegay, and seems charmed with the perfume. The orange flowe 
seems to be particularly grateful both to its sense of taste and smelling : it strips 
the tree of all its verdure, and eats every part of it, even to the branches them¬ 
selves. It seeks in the meadows the most odoriferous plants to feed upon; and 
in the woods it prefers the cocoa, the banana, the palm, and the sago tree, to all 
others. As the shoots of these are tender and Idled with pith, it eats not only 
the leaves and the fruits, but even the branches, the trunk, and the whole plant 
to the very roots. 

Put it is in the sense of touching that this animal excels all others of the brute 
creation, and perhaps even man himself. The organ of this sense lies wholly 
in the trunk, which i.s an instrument peculiar to this animal, and that serves it 
for all the purposes of a hand. The Trunk is, properly speaking, onlj the snout 
lengthened out to a great extent, hollow like a pipe, and ending in two openings, 
or nostrils, like those of a hog. An elephant of fourteen feet high has the trunk 
about eight feet long and five feet and a half in circumference at the montli, 
where it is thickest. It is hollow all along, but with a partition rinniirig from 
one end of it to the other; so that thongli outwardly it appears like a single 
pipe, it is inwardly divided into two. This fleshy tube is comjmsed of nerves 
and muscles, covered with a proper skin of a blackish colour, like that of the 
rest of the body. It is capable of being moved in every direi tion—-of being 
lengthened and shortened, of being bent or straightened—so pliant as to em¬ 
brace any body it is applied to, and yet so .strong that nothing can be torn from 
the gripe. By means ol this, the elephant can take a pin from the ground, mitie 
the knots ol a rope, unlock a door, and even write with a pen. It sometimes 
happens that the object is too large for the trunk to grasp in such a case, the 
elephant makes use of another expedient as admirable as any of the lormer. It 
applies the extremity of the trunk to the surface of the object, and, sucking up 
its breath, lift.s and sustains such a weight as the air in that case is capalile of 
keeping siis|)ended.* In this manner this mslrnment is useful in most of the 
purposes of life ; it is an organ of smelling, of touching, and of suction ; it not 
only provides for the aniinal’s necessities and comforts, Imt if also sctm's for its 
ornament and defence.^ 


• In.stinct anu Reason. —As Mr. .Tesse 
observes in his Gleanings, “ It is imposMble 
to define wViere instinct end.s and reason 
begin.s in some animals foi, fioin his ob- 
seirations on nature, hia conviction is, that 
if our race has been pre-eminently distin¬ 
guished by receiving the full light of icason, 
some sparks and glimmerings of the same 
divine faculty have been vouchsafed by the 
same forming and almighty hand to our iiilc- 
rior fellow-creatures:— 

ITicy also know. 

And reaton not couteaiptildj.—M tt.tom. 

I was one day,” he .says, feeding the 
poor elephant (who was so barbaiousiy put 
to death at Exeter 'Change) with potatoes, 
which he took out of my hand. One of them, 
a round one, fell on the floor, just out of the 
reach of his proboscis. He leaned against 
his wooden bar, put out his trunk, and could 
just touch the potato, but could not pick it 
up. Alter several ineffectual efforts, he at 
l.ist blew Uic jKitato against the opjiosife wall 
with sufficient force to make it rohound, and 
he then, without difficulty, secured it. Now, 
it is quite clear, I think, that iuhtiuct iicvei 
taught the elephant to piiiuiie his food ill 
||us manner' and it must, thevefoiv, have 


been reason, or some intellectual faculty, 
wluch enabled biiii to be so good a judge of 
cause and etiect. Indeed, the 
powiT of some animals is (piite extraordin.uj. 
I bad a dog who was miali attached to me, 
and who, in consequence of his having been 
tied uj) on a Sunday morning to prevent Ins 
accompanying me to church, would conceal 
himsell in good time on that day, and I was 
suie to find him either at the entrance of tlie 
church, or if he. could get in, under the place 
where I usually sat.— Gi.kaninos. 

i” Ei.npiiANi’s *1 nuNK.—The elejvhant inva¬ 
riably puts his tnmk as far us po.ssible out of 
danger. The tmnk is extremely tender. The 
male seems to rely chiefly on its teeth. The 
trunk is the instrument by which it supplies 
itself with food, and, in cases of hluidnes.s, to 
falling into danger. Curituni 
Williamson says, speaking of a hog-cha^e, 
and the defence of the elephant,Wlicn 
elephants find hogs intent on getting under 
their hellieSj with the intention to rij), they 
sometimes lay down with astonishing quick¬ 
ness; thereby not only piotecling their inte.s- 
tines lium injury, Imt olten crushing the hog. 

1 luid once a little elejihaut which had been 
repeatedly charged by hogs, and used, wheu 
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But, the elephant be thus admirably supplied by its trunk, yet, with 

respect to the rest of its conformation, it is unwieldy and helpless. Tlir neck is 
so short that it can scarce turn the head, and must wheel round in order to dis¬ 
cover an enemy from behind. The hunters that attack it upon tliat quart(T 
generally thus escape the effects of its indignation, and find tune to renew their 
assaults while the elephant is turning to face them. "J'o the rest of the elejihaiiCs 
incumbrances may be added its enormous tusks, which arc unserviceable for 
chewing, and are only weapom of defence. These, as the animal grow's old, 
become so heavy that it is sometimes obliged to make holes in the walls of its 
stall to rest them in, and ease itself of the fatigue of tlieir siqiport. If is well 
known to what an amazing size these tusks grow; they are two in number, pro¬ 
ceeding from the upper jaw, and are sometimes found above six feet long. 

"I’lie hide of the elephant is as remarkable as any otlier part. It is not covered 
over with hair as in the generality of quadrupeds, but is nearly bare. Here and 
(here indeed, a few bristles are seen growing in the .scars and wrinkles of tlie 
body, and very thinly scattered over the rest of the skin; init in general the 
head is dry, rough, and wrinkled, and resembling more the bark of an old tree 
tlian the skin of an animal, d’liis grows thicker every year, and by a constant 
addition of substance, it at length contracts that disorder well known by the 
name of the elephantiasis or Arabian leprosy ; a disea.se to which man a.s well as 
the elephant, is often subject. In order to prevent this, the Indians rub the 
elephant with oil, and frequently bathe it to preserve its pliancy. To the ineon- 
veiiiences of this disorder is adiled anotlier, arising from the great sensiliility of 
those parts that are not callous. Upon these the flies settle in gn^at abundance, 
and torment this animal unceasingly; to remedy which, the elephant tries all 
its arts; uses not only its tail and trunk m tlie natural manner to kei‘p them 
off, but even takes the hraneh of a free, or a bundle of hay, to strike them off 
with. Wdien tins fads, it often gathers up the dust witli its trunk, and thus 
covfcrs all the .sensilde jilaces. Jn this manner it has lieeii seen fo dust itself 
several times a day, and partienlarly n|)(m leaving llic bath 

Water is as neees.sary to this animal as food itself.* When in a stale of 


evei she gi)t one under her belly, to hustle it 
with III! four legs—ku-Kuig it la such a iiuui- 
iier .IS i.iU'ly tailed tii dejinvu it of the me.iiis 
of ese.qie.” 

* Lovk oe ^V^vT^u — Notwithstiiading 
the in.issiveiiess of his foiiue, the elephant is 
not without a ceitain degree of liglitiiess in 
his inuluins. lie has a toleiahly quick (lot, 
and easily overtakes a man at lull sjieed; 
Imt as he cannot turn rapidly, one may escape 
hy tinning suddenly to one side. Heing spe¬ 
cifically lighter than water, he easily swims ; 
and tins motions m that element are of the 
most free and lively description. Every one 
who enjoyed the sight ot file elephant sport¬ 
ing III Ins hath at the Zoological Gardens 
dming the summer of lust ycai must acknow¬ 
ledge the giatificaluin and suipiise excited 
hy the ease and \auety of his actions. Not- 
withstaiulmg, however, the liberal space 
allowed for his juiddoek and pond, uui saga¬ 
cious animal seemed not coutealeil until ho 
had rendert'd his domain still more analogous 
to the favourite haunts of lus species in their 
native dime. This he etiected hy forming a 
nnuiature swamp m the immediate proximity 
of his pond, pumping uj) witli lus piohoscis 
repeated ipiantities ot wati**. and lieadiiig it 
into the soil, which thus was soon coiiveited 
into a mud bath of a few leet in dentil. In 


this he seemed peculiaiiy deligliteil, ruhlniig 
and lolling huiisell .ihoiit, and expressing lus 
giatificaluin at the same tune by uficring 
peculiar shiill gutiuial notes, and fiujiping 
Ins ears. In a state ot natuie this species 
piefeis the h.iiiks of iivus, foi heat as well as 
cidd annoys him lie is under a constant 
necessity ot moistening lus haul .mil lough 
skin, which otheiwise is s'O apt to he exco- 
nated ; and he not only wati is it, but thiows 
over it elnst, grass, stiavv, 

Although this mtegumeiil is so thick, it 
appeals ncveitheless to he exlieiiiely sensi¬ 
ble, e,specially about the faie. the legs, and 
the under p.irt of the neck and body. We 
have sometimes seen the young elephant 
above mentioned, in the Society's iiieiiageiie, 
take a sin.dl hiaiich in Ins trunk, and switch 
away the il.es the moment they alighted on 
anyofthosi paits - Zooi.oiucal M,u,.vznsE. 

Son, Di.sf.asks, —A lemoval fioni their im- 
tiie soil and climate is highly dangeioiis to 
elephants, subjecting them to a variety of 
acute diseases, the ophthainiia in paiticnlar. 
Klephaiits aie natives of a cool soil, indeed of 
a wet one, and ui their native state feed on 
watery aliments, and take givat delight iii 
ranging aiiiotig swamps The feet of I he 
elephant aie tiom its bi b hulntiiated to a 
suit moist veuluic 
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nature, the elephant rarely quits the banks of the river, and often stands in 
water up to the belly. In a state of servitude, the Indians take equal care 
to provide a proper supply ; they wash it with great address; they give it all 
the conveniences for lending assistance to itself; they smooth the skin with a 
pumice stone, and then rub it over with oils, essences, and odours. 

It is not to be wondered at that an animal furnished with so many various 
advantages, both of strength, sagacity, and obedience, should be taken into the 
service of man. We accordingly find that the elephant, from time immemorial, 
has been employed either for the purposes of labour, of war, or of ostentation ; 
to increase the grandeur of eastern princes, or to extend their dominions. We 
have hitherto been describing this animal in its natural state ; we now come to 
consider it in a different view, as taken from the forest and reduced to human 
obedience. We are now to behold this brave harmless creature as learning a 
lesson from mankind, and instructed by him in all the arts of war, massacre, 
and devastation. We are now to behold this half reasoning animal led into tlie 
field of battle, and wondering at those tumults and that madness wliich he is 
compelled to increase. The elephant is a native of Africa and Asia, being 
found neither in Europe nor America. In Africa he still retains his natural 
liberty. The savage inhabitants of that part of the world, instead of attempting 
to subdue this powerful creature to their necessities, are happy in being able to 
protect themselves from his fury. Formerly, indeed, during the splendour of 
the Carthaginian empire, elephants were used in their wars ; but this was only 
a transitory gleam of human power in that part of the globe; (he natives (if 
Africa have long since degenerated, and the elephant is only known among them 
from his devastations. However, there are no elephants ui the northern parts 
of Africa at present, there being none found on this side of Mount Atlas. It 
is beyond the river Senegal that they are to be met with in great numbers, and 
so down to the Cape of Good Hope, as well as in tlie heart of the country. In 
this extensive region they appear to be more numerous than m any other part 
of the world. But although these animals are most plentiful in Africa, it is 
only in Asia that the greatest elephants are found, and rendered subservient to 
liuman command.'^ In Africa, tlie largest do not exceed ten feet high ; in Asia 
they are found from ten to lilteen. J'lieir price increases in proportion to their 
size ; and when they exceed a certain bulk, like jewels, their value tJien rises 
as the fancy is pleased to estimate. The largest are entirely kept for the service 
of princes; and are maintained with the utmost inagriificeiice and at the greatest 
expense. 

As the art of war is but very little improved in Asia, there arc few princes of 
the East who do not procure and maintain as many elephants as they are able, 
and place great confidence on their assistance; m an engagement. For this 
purpose, they are obliged to take them wild in their native forests; and tame 
them; for the elephant never breeds in a state of servitude. It is one of the 
most striking peculiarities in tliia extraordinary creature, that his generative 
powers totally fail when he comes under the dominion of man ; as if he seemed 
unwilling to propagate a race of slaves to increase the pride of his conqueror. 
There is, perhaps, no other quadruped that will not breed in its own native 
climate, if indulged with a moderate s^re of freedom; and we know, that 
many of them will copulate in every climate. I’lie elephant alone has never 
been seen to breed ;(^) and though he has been reduced under the obedience 

* Afhican EcKeHAKT.—Since 1681 no habits, so far as those of a very yovuig nuimol 

Afiican elephant has been seen in Europe, can be relied on, exhibit none of the feiocily 
until the young female figured by M- tluvicr, usually ascribed to it, and are, indeeil, fully as 
wliieii IS now alive in Paris, having been sent mild, intelligent, mid tractable as those ol tlie 
as a present by the Pacha of Egy-pt. Its elephantof Asia.— Amcanaoi'Sciknck, ISilb. 

(g) Multis persuasum est Elephantera non brulonim sed hominummore coire. Quod retro 
niingit non dubitatur. Sed ipse vidi rnarem hujusce sjieciei, in nostu rL*gi.s stabulis super 
f^mellam itidem mclusam quadiupedura more silientem, jiene pauluiuin incuivato, sed sutli- 
«ieut«r recto. 
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of man for ages, the duration of pregnancy in the female still remains a 
secret.^ 

The Indian princes having vainly endeavoured to mullijdy the breed of 
elephants, like that of other animals, have been, at last, content to separate tlie 
males from the females, to prevent those accesses of desire, which debilitated, 
wiiliout multiplying the species. In order to take them wild in the woods, a 
spot of ground is Axed upon, which is surrounded with a strong pallisade. 
This is made of the thickest and the strongest trees ; and strengthened by 
cross bars which give firmness to the whole. The posts are fixed at such 
distances from each other, that a man can easily pass between them ; there 
being only one great passage left open, through which an elephant can easily 
come; and which is so contrived as to shut behind, as soon as the beast is 
entered. 'Fo dniw him into tins inclosure, it is necessary first to find him out 
111 the woods; and a female elephant is conducted along into the heart of the 
forest, where it is obliged by its keeper to cry out for the male.f The male 


• Rephouoction of tub Elephant — 
Tlie obscuiity wliich i’onuuily piuvailed re- 
h[ioctiiig tlie mode of rejnodiiction of the 
eleiili.mt has been dibsipated in u gieat mea- 
siue by the acciiuite and assiduous cbsen'a- 
turns of our eouutiymaii. Mi. Coise. And it 
is a leuiiukable itist.i.uce of the difliculiy of 
eiailuMtiug 11 popidar eiroi or piejudice, lluit 
notwitlistaiidiog the circunistiiutial evideuee 
and .uitheulic descnptioii given by this geu- 
tleinaii lelative to tlie above subject, it is still 
very generally Inslieved that iu a state of sub¬ 
jection the elephant i.s unalterably barren; 
and that though it has been reduced unilel 
the doimniuii of man foi .iges, yet, as if it 
had a piopev sense of its degiailed condition, 
It refuses to increase the piiile and power of 
Its cuni^ueiurs by propagating a race of slaves, 
’i'bis ciicuiiistaiiL-e was adduied bj Uufibn as 
one of the most striking instances of the 
supeiiority of the elephant, in its mural con¬ 
dition, over other ipiadrupeils. Mr, C!orse, 
who resided for moie than ten years at Tipe- 
lali, a piovuico of Bengal, wlieie herds of 
elephants are taken every season, and who 
for five years had the t;onipany’s elephant 
hunters entiiely uiiilex liis direction, has com¬ 
pletely disproved these assertions. Twice 
dining that period ho succeeded in breeding 
from elephants in a state of captivity and 
seivitude, and observes that this nuidu of 
supplying the Indian community with so 
iisetuluu animal is abandoned only fioni its 
being more exjumsivo than the ordinary me- 
tliud by the cajitum of the wild herds; since 
the elephants, after being reduced liy the 
liiucess of training, reipiire rest and high 
teeiling to bmig them into the lequisite con¬ 
dition. In this way was ascertained the 
piecise period of gestation iu the elephant, 
which Mr. Coise states to he twenty months 
and eighteen days. The .young animal when 
hoi 11 IS inches high. It soon begins to 
nibble and suck the Ineast, pressing it with 
Its tiunk to make the milk flow moie readily 
into its mouth while sucking. It has never 
Oven observed to use its pioboscis in any 


other manner during this act, but invariably 
seized the nipjile with the side of its mouth. 
.A.t this period it is a common practice with 
the elephant attendants to raise a small 
mound of earth, about six or eight inches 
high, for the young one to st.ind on, and 
thus to save the mother the trouble of bend¬ 
ing her body every time she gives suck; for 
sbe lias never been observed to he down for 
that purpose. The nipples aie two in num¬ 
ber, and are .situated between the fore legs. 
It IS remarkable that the elephant, although 
having but one young, has by no means a 
stunig aH'eetion for it: instances have oc- 
Cured of the niothec leaving her oflf'spruig 
and esc.apiiig into the woods. If a wild ele¬ 
phant happens to bo separ.ited from her 
young for only two days, though giving suck, 
she never afterwards ieeogni.ses or acknow¬ 
ledges it. ‘“I have been much mortified,” 
says Mr. Corse,‘‘at such unnatural conduct, 
particularly when it was evident the young 
elephant knew its dam, and by its plaintive 
cries and submissive approaches solicited her 
assistance.” During the fiist year the ele¬ 
phant grows eleven inches, and is three feet 
eleven inches high ; in the second he grows 
eight inches; m the third six; in the ioiiith 
year five inches ; about the same in the fitth 
year; in the sixth year three inches and a 
half; and in the seventh year two inches an^ 
a half,—measuring then six feet four inches 
ill height. Diunig the succeeding ten years 
the growth is comisiratnely slow. The male 
is longer in attaining ins full growth than 
the female, seldom having acquired it before 
his Iweuty-sLxth year.— Zoolooicai. Maua- 

aiNK. 

f Di'coy Elephants. -The method of 
decoying elejihaats is the most singular ex- 
Jiibition of sagacity which occurs in tho 
whole animal kingdom. The Kootnkic or 
female elephant employed becomes an active 
accessary lu a plot against her fellow-creature, 
diseoveruig not only great readiness, but 
much ingenuity and anxiety for tho suc¬ 
cess of the tuterprise, as> well as for (he pei- 
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very readily answers the cry, and hastens to join her ; which tlie keeper per¬ 
ceiving, obliges her to retreat, still repeating the same cry, until she leads the 
animal into the inclosure already described, which shuts the moment he is 
entered. Still, however, the female proceeds calling, and inviting, while the 
male proceeds forward in the inclosure, which grows narrower all the way, and 
until the poor animal finds himself completely shut up, without the power of 
either advancing or retreating ; the female, in the mean time, being let out by 
a private way, which she has been previously accustomed to. The wild 
elephant, upon seeing himself entraped in this manner, instantly attempts to 
use violence; and, upon seeing the hunters, all his former desires only turn 
to fury. In the mean time, the hunters, having fixed him with cords, attempt 
to soften his indignation, by throwing buckets of water upon him in great 
quantities, nibbing the body with leaves, and pouring oil down his cars. Soon 
after, two tame elephants are brought, a male and a female, that caress the 
indignant animal with their trunks ; while they still continue pouring water to 


sonal safety of her keepr. At tlic season of 
procreation, domestic animals, and likewise 
those in a wild state are very fierce and war¬ 
like. In the large flocks of elephants, dread¬ 
ful conflicts take place, terminating in the 
expulsion of the weaker paities: the muster 
elephant of the held wages war ou the saiais, 
or single males, who Ironi their equality of 
stature become objects of jealousy. Full of 
passion and resentment, many ot these de¬ 
stroy eveiy flung within their power, pulling 
up sugar-canes, plantain-trees, and all in the 
most wanton manner; then in a sulky state 
they seek the heavy covers, wheie time allays 
their pas.sious, and hy degiees tliey Join their 
own, or some other herd. These single 
males very soon attiaet the iiotiee ot the 
denier, and one or two koonikies aie dis- 
patclied for the puipose of seeming sneli 
sulistantiat prizes. Kach mohout is jiiovided 
with a black blanket, and a small (jiiaiitity 
of strong lope, pioper for seeinnig the mun. 
Covered with his blankets, the niohout 
ciouches on the back of the koomkie ; and if 
the situation he favoiuahle, both the koumkia 
and. driver furnish themselves with gueii 
boughs, which the lormer eaiues in her tiunk, 
playing with it in such a niaiiuer us to favour 
the concealment of the latter. A most sin¬ 
gular scene now presents itself; the kmuikies 
begin to caress thesauw, raising his passions 
hy the most amatory demeanour; duiiiig 
whicli the mohouis aiiproach, and pass rojies 
with wonderful dexteiity round the fore and 
hind legs of the mun, which being elated, 
loses all sense but that of animal enjoyment, 
and IS speedily secured. Dmiiig the ojieia- 
tion, the conduct of the koomkies is peculiarly 
aitl'ul They not only exeit themselves with 
astoinshiiig adiliess to divert the attention of 
the saun, and to cut off his view dowiiwaids 
hy means of their tnmks, hut tliey even aid 
in efieciuig the ligatuies therewith, passing 
the rope at times when the moliouts might 
either be exposed to danger, or unable to 
reach it. Of the sagacity, w.mtonness, and 
canning of the leuiaic elephant, Captain 


Williamson gives illustration in the following 
anecdote. “ A gentleman bought a female 
elephant at the sale of a deceaseil person's 
effects, not liaving the least idea that she 
was a koomkio, which to him would not have 
been any recomiiieiidation, as he was not a 
dealer in that branch. lie resided lor a 
short time at (he place of sale, and repeat¬ 
edly icfUvSed handsome offers for his late 
puichase; to obtain which many peisoiis 
seemed desirous, but finding him igiioiaiil of 
her qualifications, all carefully kept seciet on 
the subject, lest a knowledge of them might 
cause him to oveiiate an animal that each 
hoped at some time to obtain. The jnohoKt, 
01 aiiimars keejier, equally anxious to get out 
of eniploj iiieiit leplele with daiigei, yet de¬ 
sirous of being ill the service ot the gcu- 
tlem.iii, tuibuie to leve.il the value ot the 
elephant to his master, (file mouiiug Ltdck- 
MKK Pvarrrc, whicli was the elejihant's name, 
was not to be louiul; for several dajs no 
intelhgence could be obtained icspecting (be 
truant; and iii fact she was given ovei foi 
lost, under the siipjiosition that she had 
sti.iyed into the neighbouring jungles, and 
jollied with the wild lieids : thus no piosjiect 
of lecovering her. About a week after, 
LatvJimef. made her appearance at her pick¬ 
ets, and being seemed, was accoutied, and 
her master mounted her to take a lule. lie 
happened to pioceed to the skirt of a veiy 
heavy grass jungle, into whicli Ijiitvlimi’v 
fiequently attempted to turn, but was jne- 
veiited hy the without, who suspected tliat 
she was become wild, and might jirove dan¬ 
gerous. At length IjUtchmee became quite 
restive, and in defiance of control dashed info 
the jungle; nor did she stop, until arriving 
at athick patch of trees, to the utter astonish¬ 
ment of hei tenified burden, a luige male 
was discovered, roiiiid whose foie legs the 
iron chain witli which Lutclnucc v/as ouliiia- 
rily fastened duimg the night at her iiickcts, 
was turned, so as to secuie her prize m the 
inort complete niannei !" — Ouikni ai. Fiei.u 
Scouts, ubnd^rd. 
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refresh it. At last a tame elephant is brought forward, of that number which 
is employed in instructing the new comers, and an officer riding upon it, in 
order to sliow the late captive that it has nothing to fear. The hunters then 
open the ine,Insure ; and while this creature leads the captive along, two more 
are joined on either side of it, and these compel it to submit. It is then tied by 
cords to a massy pillar provided for that purpose, and suffered to remain in that 
position for about a day and a night, until its indignation be wholly subsided. 
The next day it begins to be somewhat submissive; and, in a fortnight, is com¬ 
pletely tamed like the rest. The females are taken when accornpanjing the 
males; they often come into these inclosures, and they shortly after serve as 
decoys to the rest. But this method of taking the elephant differs according to 
the abilitie.s of the hunter; the negroes of Africa, who hunt this animal merely 
for its ilesh, are content to take it in pitfalls; and often to pursue it in the defiles 
of a mountain, where it cannot easily turn, and .so wound it from behind till 
it falls. 

'I'he elephant, when once tamed, becomes the most gentle and obedient of all 
animals. It soon conceives an attachment for the person that attends it, 
caresses him, obeys him. and seems to anficipafe Ins desires. 'I’his acquaint¬ 
ance is often perfectly necessary; for the elephant frequently takes such an 
affection for its keeper that it will obey no other; and it has been known to die 
for grief, when in some sudden fit of madness, it has killed its conductor. We 
are told, tliat one of these, that was used by the French forces in India for the 
drawing their cannon, was promised, l)y the eondnetnr, a reward, for having 
performed some painful service; b'lt being disappointed of its expertations, it 
.slew liiin in a fury. The conductor’s wife, who was a spectator of this shocking 
scene, could not restrain her nudness and despair; but rituuing with lier two 
children in her arms, threw tlnun at the elephant's feet, crying onf that since it 
had killed her hiLsbaiul, it might kill her and her ch’ldren also. The elephant, 
seeing the children at its feet, instantly stopped, and moderating its fury, took 
up the eldest vvith its trunk, and placing him njion its neck, adopted him for its 
conductor, and olieyed him ever after with great punctuality. 

In India, wlu're they were at one time employed in launching ships, a parti¬ 
cular elephant was directed to force a very large vessel into tlie water: the work 

t iroved superior to its streuglli. but not to its endeavours ; which, however, the 
u-eper atlected to despise. “ Take aw;n say.s lie, “ that lazy beast, and bring 
anofiier bettor fitted for service,” The jioor animal instantly upon this redou¬ 
bled its efforts, fractured its scull, and died upon llic spot. 

In Delhi, an elephant, passing along the streets, jml his trunk into a tailor’s 
.shop, where several people wore at work. One of the persons of tlie shop, 
desirous of some amusement, pr'cked tlie aniniars trunk with his needle, and 
seemed highly delighted with this slight punishment, '^kbe elephant, however, 
passed on without aiij immediate signs of resentment; but coming to a puddie 
iilled with dirty water, he filled his trunk, returned to the shop, and spurted the 
contents over all the finery upon wliich the tailors were then eiiiploved. f 


* Capturing in Pit-pai.i.s. —Another me¬ 
thod of catching wild elephants is by decoy¬ 
ing them by means of a tame animal to pits, 
covered with grass and rushes, into which 
they ore precipitated. These traps are also 
made in those paths much frequented by 
elephants, which in tlieir nightly iambics 
Occasionally stumble into them, and by their 
moanings, quickly convey intelligence of the 
success of the device to the peasant. 'The 
mode of getting elephants out of pits is 
somewhat curious, but extremely simple. The 
animal is for the most part retained until 
sufficiently tractable to he conducted foilh, 
when large bundles of jungle giass lied up 


into sheaves being thrown to him, he is gra¬ 
dually brought to the surface, as may en.ihle 
lum to step out. A very strong objection 
exists against elephants taken in pits; they 
an* geneiullj lanieil, notwilhslaading the soft 
substances, such as leaves and grass, laid at 
the bottom; exclusive of which, internal 
bruises often take jilace, extremely injurious 
to the ronstmitioii of the animal.—DmuNrAi. 
Fii i.n Spouts, uhndgett. 

f Reskn'imknt.— Though elephants a c 
.somewhat resentful, they are by no me.iiis 
cruel. Instances have happened of their dis¬ 
playing mucli magnanimity; the following 
uiaj seive as t proof A hoy of about nine 
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All elephant in Adsmeer, which often passed through the bazar or market, 
as he went by a certain herb-woman, always received from her a mouthful nf 
greens. Being one day seized with a periodical fit of madness, he broke his 
letters, and, running through the market, put the crowd to flight; and, among 
others, this woman, who in her haste forgot a little child at her stall. The 
eleohant recollecting the spot where his benefactress was accustomed to sit, 
toolc up the inlant gently in his trunk, and conveyed it to a place of safety. 

At the Cape of Good Hope it is customary to hunt those animals for the sake 
of their teeth. Three horsemen, well mounted, and armed with lances, attack 
the elephant alternately, each relieving the other, as they see their companion 

{ iressed, till the beast is subdued. Three Dutchmen, brothers, who had made 
arge fortunes by this business, determined to retire to Europe, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labours ; but they resolved one day before they went, to have a 
last chase, by way of amusement: they met with their game, and began tiieir 
attack in the usual manner; but, uidortunately, one of their horses falling, 
happened to fling his rider; the enraged elephant instantly seized the unhappy 
huntsman with his trunk, flung him up to a vast height in tlie air, and received 
him upon one of his tusks as he fell; and then turning towards the other two 
brothers, as if it were with an aspect of revenge and insult, held out to them tlie 
impaled wretch, writhing in the agonies of death. 


years old, son to a niohoiit, used in his fatlun's 
absence to teaze the elepliant, which foi a 
long time put up with all his mischievous 
tricks. One day, however, being extremely 
provoked, she seized the young rogue by the 
middle with her trunk, and curling it inv;urds 
with the boy in its centre, but without pres¬ 
sure, she drew him gently against her two 
teeth which proceed from the iijipei jaw, and 
ill females are veiy short. Thus she held 
him: the buy was so alarmed that he could 
not call for assistance. She, however, saved 
him that tioiible by commencing a hideous 
roar, which summoned the f.itliei, on whoso 
arrival she unfolded her trunk. 

• Elephant Hunt. —The.country we were 
traversing was singulaily varied,—savage 
nature unreclaimed,—no blue smoke amnlst 
the dark green lulls and shadowy hollows 
told of an habitation. even the roads are the 
work of an elephant. Man has never ap- 
peared in these tremendous solitudes, save as 
a destroyer. All was still, yet at uiteivals 
there came upon the ear the distant sound of 
a passing bell, heavy and slow like a deatli- 
toll; all again was still, and again the hell- 
bird’s note came home on the wind: we 
never seemed to approach it, but that slow, 
melancholy, distant, dream-like sound still 
continued at intervals to haunt us like an evil 
omen. We threaded tlie elephants’ paths 
with a swift silent pace, over hills and through 
ravines, until, from having been unaccus¬ 
tomed to walking in this riding country, I 
began, greatly to the surprise ot the hunter, 
to show symptoms of fatigue. “We shall 
soon be among the elepliants,” he said, “ and 
then we can sit down and watch them ” 
Forward we went, now in shadow and now 
in hght, as we wound thiough the high bush; 
the light now glancing on the strange head- 
gear ol the leading Hottentot, now touching 


the yellow handkerchief that hound the 
hunter’s head. We had fieijuently tiaced 
the mighty foot-punts of the elejihaut; fiom 
winch the Hottentots fold us when the ani¬ 
mals had been lliute. “This is thiee days 
old.”—“Tins IS last night.” It was cuuoiis 
to observe the nuuks st.amped in the mud 
aimiid the small poiids, of uuunals that lult 
their haunts at night to drink. The mis¬ 
shapen spoor of the elephant; that of the 
rhinoceiOK, resemhhng three hoises’ hoofs ; 
the buffalo, the wolf, the lunid and various 
antelopes, and the baboon, were all cleaily 
traced. The soaich was becoming hopeless, 
when tlie leadei pointed to a dist.uit lull; 
(here was a consultation in which it was de¬ 
cided that a tioop of elephants was ji issing 
over it. 1 looked, and could see nu lling. 
But now we went on with fiesh vigour, and 
gamed the hill opposite to (hat on which they 
weie; we halted and watched, and a few 
words passed between the hniitei and skip¬ 
per, and we descended silently the ravine 
that divided us Again (hey whisjiered, 
marked from wh.Tt jioint the light bieeze 
came, and we commenced the steep ascent in 
a direction that the wind might come tioin 
the animals to us; for we weio now so iie-ar 
them that their (piick scent would have dis¬ 
covered us. Skipjier led, while we followed 
in Indian tile.s, threading a iianow rocky 
path, which skirted one bank of a small 
hollow, while the huge lieasts were feeding 
on the opposite one. The leader halted, tho 
hunter gave my companions and myself light 
sticks, and whispered directions to fire tho 
bush and grass, and to retreat, in the event 
of the animals charging. It was a str.iiigc 
feeling to find myself within twenty yards of 
creatures whose forward movement would 
have been destruction; but they stood hiows- 
ing on the bushes, and flapping tlieic luig9 
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The teeth of the elephant are what produces the great enmity between him 
and mankind ; but whether they are shed, like the horns of the deer, or whether 
the animal be killed to obtain them, is not yet perfectly known. All we have 
as yet certain is, that the natives of Africa, from whence almost all our ivory 
comes, assure us, that they find the greatest part of it in their forests; nor 
would, say they, the teetli of an elephant recompense them for their trouble 
and danger in killing it: notwithstanding, the elephants which are tamed by 
man, are never known to shed their tusks; and from the hardness of their sub¬ 
stance, they seem no ways analogous to deer’s horns.’^ 


ears, j)ictiireg of indolent secunty. We were 
taking our stations when we heard a shot, 
aud then another; and of the eight elephants, 
seven fled. We went foiwatd to see the 
etlects of the shuts. Skipper’s had carried 
death with it; the elephant had fallen, but 
ruse again. 1 never heard any thing like its 
groans; lie again tell, and we went up to 
him; the hall had entered behind the shoul¬ 
der, and pierced tlie heart. -Kosa’s Sui/ru- 
KUN Avkica.. 

GA1.L.ANTKY OK THE EuKKIIANT. -On 

one occasion a baud of hunters had sur- 
piised two elephants, a male and a female, 
III ail open sjKit, near the skirts of a thick 
and thorny jungle. The animals fled towards 
the Uiicketsj and the male, in spite of many 
balls which struck him iuetiectu^y, was soon 
safe from the reach of the pursuers ; but the 
female was so sorely wounded that she was 
unable to retreat witli the same alacrity, and 
the hunters having got between her and the 
wood, were prtipanng sjieedily to tinish her 
career, when all at uiice the male rushed forth 
with the utmost iury iruiii his hiding place, 
and with a shrill and frightful scream, like 
the loud sound of a trumpet, charged down 
the huntsmen. So terrific was the aiumal’s 
aspect, that all instinctively spiung to their 
horses, and fur their lives. 'I'he elephant, 
disregarding the others, singled out an unfor¬ 
tunate niaa, (lobus Klopiiei, who was the 
last pel sou that had tired upon its comrade, 
and who was standing with his horse’s bridle 
over his arm, reloading his huge guu, at the 
moment when the infuriated animal burst 
trem the wood. Cobus also leaped hastily 
oil horseback, but before he could seat him¬ 
self in his saildle, the elephant was upon him. 
One blow from his proboscis struck pour 
Cobus to the earth, and without troubling 
himself about the horse, he thrust his gigan¬ 
tic tusks through the man's body, and then 
after stamping it flat with his ponderous feet, 
again seized it with his truuk, and flung it 


high into the air. Having thus wreaked 
vengeance upon his foes, he walked gently 
up to his consort, and affectionately caressing 
her, Bupjiorted her wounded sole with his 
shoulder, and regardless of the volley of balls, 
with which the hunters, i7ho had again rallied 
to the conflict, assailed him, he succeeded in 
conveying her from their reach into the ins* 
penetrable recesses of the forest 

• MAOEU 01 SE 1 . 1 .X D’Jkck.—T he inhabi¬ 
tant of this country recently witnessed the 
dramatic exhibition of an elephant, which 
afforded them a more reraarl-able example oi 
the sagacity of this quadruped than the ordw 
nary docility which it mauifestS at the com. 
inand of the shewraan. This elephant was 
a large female from Siam, and was exhibited 
in the Adelphi Theatre, London, and through¬ 
out the country. She was taken in 1830 to 
America. She was well disciphiu'd, and ex. 
hibited her feats with considerable eflect, by 
their adaptation to scenic display. To march 
in a procession, to kneel down without any 
more jierceptible bidding than the waving ot 
a hand, to salute a particular individual, to 
place a crown upon the head of the ‘‘ true 
prince,” to eat and drink with great gravity 
and propriety of demeanour, and to make her 
reverence to an audience without any appa¬ 
rent signal, are very striking evidences ol the 
tractabdity of this creature ; but they ore by 
no means of the class of novel exlnbitions, 
aud they have been excelled by other iiertorm 
ances of which we have a distinct record. 
One of the most remarkable narratives of the 
ancient display ot elephants in a theatre, is 
that of ./£han, who has described in a very 
lively manner the extreme docility of the ele¬ 
phants ot Germariicus.. At that penod, ele- 

i ihants were bred at Rome—a fact which 
las been must unaccountably overlooked in 
the description of nioderu naturalists, but th« 
practicability of which has received abundac 
cuuflrmation from recent exjierieuce. 
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THE RHINOCEROS. 


Next to the elephant, the Rhinoceros is the most powerful of animals-*' It 
usually found twelve feet 
long, from the tip of the 
nose to the insertion of 
the tail; from six to seven 
feet high; and the cir¬ 
cumference of its body is 
nearly equal to its length. 

It is, therefore, equal to 
the elephant in bulk; and 
if it appears much smaller 
to the eye, the reason is, 
that its legs are much 
shorter. Words can con¬ 
vey but a very confused 
idea of this animal’s 
shape; and yet there 
are few so remarkably 
formed: its head is fur¬ 
nished with a horn, grow¬ 
ing from the snout, some¬ 
times th. ee feet and a half 
long; and but for this 

that part would have the appearance of the head of a hog; the upper lip, how- 



* History of the Rhinoceros. —If the 
moderns are able to boast of a more extended 
knowledge of animated nature than was pos¬ 
sessed by the ancients, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that it is rather the result of their 
geographical discoveries, than of the zeal of 
their governments or commercial companies 
for its promotion. And it is humiliating to 
think that the nations, among which a pure 
love uf science is most widely diffused, still 
should be debarred the contemplation of those 
rarer species of quadrupeds inhabiting the 
Old World, which in ancient Rome were re¬ 
peatedly exhibited to gratify a tyrant’s love 
of ostentation, and a people’s lust for the 
cruel combats and wholesale slaughter of the 
Amphitheatre. 

The history of the remarkable quadruped 
with which the present work commences (the 
Giraffe) in some measure exemplifies this 
anomalous fact, and the rhinoceros is a still 
stronger proof of it. This quadruped, which 
is second in bulk to the elephant alone, is 
peculiar to the Old World; yet of the five or 
BIX distinct species which inhabit Africa and 
Asia, only one has been exhibited in modem 
Europe, and that at rare and distant intervals; 
Irhile the knowledge of the rest has been 
Auefly acquired in our own times. 


The first rhinoceros of which any mention 
is made in ancient history, was that which 
appeared at the celebrated festival of Ptole- 
msBus PhilodelphuB, and which was made to 
march the last of all the strange animals ex¬ 
hibited at that epoch, as being apparently the 
most curious and rare. It was brought from 
Ethiopia. 

The first which appeared in Europe graced 
the triumph and games of Pompey. Pliny 
states that this animal had but uuu hum, 
and that that number was the most common. 

Augustus caused two to be slam, together 
with a hippo{iOtamu8, when he triumphed 
after the death of Cleopatra: and these, also, 
are described as having each but one horn. 

Strabo veiy exactly describes a oae-horned 
rhinoceros, which he saw at Alexandria, and 
mentions the folds in its skin. But Pausa- 
nias gives a detailed account of the position 
of the two horns, on a sjiecies having that 
number, which he terms the Ethiopian Bull. 

Of this latter kind two appeared at Rome 
under Domitian, and were engraved on some 
of the medals of that emperor; these occa¬ 
sioned some of the epigrams of Martial, which 
modern commentators, from ignorance of the 
species with two horns, '‘r jd so murh diffi¬ 
culty in compreheuding. 
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ever, ih nuich loJ>ger in proportion, ends in a point, is very pliable, serves to 
collect its food, and deliver it into the mouth; the ears are large, erect, and 
pointed; the eyes are small and piercing; the skin is naked, rough, knotty, 
and lying upon the body in folds, after a very peculiar fashion : there are two 
folds very remarkable ; one above his shoulders, and another over the rump : 

The emperors Antoninus, Heliogabalus, the latter are whoUy deficient The Abys- 
and Gordian, severally exhibited the rhino- sinian traveller Bruce has given a vague 
ceros: and Cosmus expressly speaks of the indication of a two-horaed rhinoceros, which 
Kthiopian species as having two horns: there exhibits the plaiting of the hide peculiar to 
is abundant evidence, therefore, that the the Indian species; and some naturalists 
ancients possessed a degree of knowledge have supposed it probable, from the form of 
respecting these animals, of which the mo- the horns, that this may ultimately he found 
derns were for a long {leriod destitute. to be a true and distinct sjiecies. More 

The first rhinoceros which was exhibited recently, again, the accurate and scientific 
in Kurojie after the revival of literature, was traveller Burchell has announced the exist- 
a specimen of the one-horned species. It ence m the interior of the southern promon- 
was sent from India to Kmmaniiel, king of torj' of Africa, of a rhinoceros double the 
Portugal, 111 the year 1,513. This sovereign size of the ordinary Cape s[H;cies, which, 
made a jiresent of it to the P,>pe ; hut the like it, has also two horns, and a skin with- 
aninial being seized dunng its passage wuh out hairs or folds, but which differs in having 
a fit of fury, occasioned the loss of the vessel the lips and nose thickened, enlarged, and as 
in which it wa.s transported. A second rhino- if flattened. 

ceros was brought to England in 16S.5; a An interesting memoir from the pen of 
third was exhibited over almost the whole of M. Frederic Cuvier, has api>eared in the 
Europe in 1739; and a fourth, which was a splendid work published by him conjointly 
female, in 1/41. That exhibited in 1739 with M. GcofFroy St. Hilaire, on the animals 
was described and figured by Parsons, in the in the menagerie in the Garden of Plants at 
Philosophical Transactions (vol xlii p. c5K3), Pans. It relates to the rhinoceros lately 
who mentioned also that of 168.5 and of living in that establishment, and from which 
1741 . A fifth specimen arrived at Versailles the figure was taken which serves to illus- 
111 1771 . and it died in 1793 at the age of trate the present account.— Zoolooicai. Mao. 
twenty-five or twenty-six years. The sixth “ This rhinoceros was hut young at the tuna 
was a very young rhinoceros, which died m that the figure was taken; and, coatraiy to 
this country m the year 1800: some account the commonly received opinion, was hahitu- 
of its anatomy was published by Mr. Thomas, ally of a very gentle disposition, obedient to 
in the Philosophical Transactions for that his keejier, and receiving his care and atten- 
year. Lastly, a seventh specimen was living fiou with a real afiectiuii. However, ha 
a few years ago in the Garden of Plants at would occasionally be seized with fits of fury, 
Pans. All these specimens were one-horned, during which it was not prudent to come near 
4uid all from India. So that the two-horned him. No cause could he assigned fur these 
ffiinoceros has never been brought alive to violent paroxysms: one might say that a 
modern Europe, and it was lung before even blind impulse or desire to regain a state of 
an acemate description of it was given by liberty, (,which he had never enjoyed,) ex¬ 
travellers ; its existence was k'lown only by cited him to break his chains, and escajie 
specimens of the horns adhering to the skin from the bondage in which he was retained, 
of the head, which were preserved in different Bread and fruits, however, alw.iys pacified 
museums. As these specimens were from him; and the claims of hunger always si- 
Africa, and as the first authentic accounts of lenced tliose of liberty ; so that this resource 
the living animal of the two-homed sptxues against his fury was always kept in reserve, 
were <lerived from tlie histories of African He knew those persons who most indulged 
travellers, a general notion prevailed that him in his gourmandise, and they were re- 
Asia afforded the unu-hurned species only, ceiveil with the liveliest manifestations of 
and that the two-horned kind was peculiar to affection : the moment he saw them he 
Africa. However, in the year 1793, Mr. stretched towanls them his long upper lip, 
William Bell, a surgeon in the service of the o^iened his mouth, and drew in his tongue. 
East India Gompany, discovered a species of The narrow stall in which he was confined 
rhinoceros in the Island of Sumatra, which did not allow him to marafest much iutelli- 
had also two horns, whose skin, like the gence; and his keeper took no other pains 
African two-honied species, did not exhibit than to induce him to forget or misconceive 
those folds which are so peculiar to the hide his own strength, and to obey : hut from the 
of the Indian rhinoceros. This species, how- attention which he paid to every thing which 
ever, differed from the African rhinoceros 111 was passing aroaud him, and from the readi- 
possessiug incisive or front teeth, which in uess with which he distinguished individuals 
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the skin, which is of a dirty brown colour, is so thick as to turn the edge of a 
scimitar, and to resist a musket-ball: the belly hangs low ; the legs are short, 
strong and thick, and the hoofs divided into three parts, each pointing forward. 

Such is the general outline of an animal that appears chiefly formidable from 
the horn growing from its snout; and formed rather for war, than with a 
propensity to engage. This horn is sometimes found from three to three leet 
and a half long, growing from the solid bone, and so disposed as to be managed 
to the greatest advantage."^ It is composed of the most solid substance ; and 


and recognised those circumstances which 
seemed the preliminaries of his receiving 
something agreeable to him, one can readily 
judge that his intelligence v.'ould have ac¬ 
quired greater developement under favour¬ 
able circumstances. But his immense force, 
and the ajiprchensions constantly entertained 
that m one of his fits of passion he would 
break dovrn his apartment, insured for him 
the most indulgent treatment; nothing was 
required of him without a reward; and the 
little degree of motion which was allowed 
him, was an additional reason for requiring 
from him no other actions than to open his 
mouth, turn his head to the right or to the 
left, hold up his leg. &c.”— Zoological Mao. 

Tractability or TriK Rhikocshos.—^T he 
learned Bishop Heber confirms the supposi¬ 
tion of Frederic Cuvier, as to the tractability 
of the rhinoceros. In his journey through 
India, he observes: “ At Lucknow there 
were five or six very large rhinoceroses, tho 
first animals of the kind I ever saw, and of 
which I found that prints and drawings had 
given me a very imperfect conception. They 
are more bulky animals, and of a darker co¬ 
lour than I had supposed, and the thickness 
of the folds of their impenetrable skin much 
surpasses all which I had expected. These 
at Lucknow are quiet and gentle animals, 
except that one of them has a feud with 
horses. They seem to propagate in captivity 
without reluctance, and 1 should concehe 
might be available to c.arry burthens as well 
as the elephant, except that as their pace is 
still slower than hir, their use could only be 
applicable to very great weights, and very 
gentle trrvelling. These have cometimes 
had howdahs on them, and were once fas¬ 
tened m a carriage, but only as ar experiment, 
which was never followed up.”—vol. ii. 

And in the third volume he observes: 'In 
passing through the city I saw two very fine 
hunting tiger.; in silver iliains ; and a rhino¬ 
ceros, (the present of Lord Amherst to the 
Guicwar,) which is so tame as to be ridden by 
a mohout quite rs patiently as an elephant.” 

The able translator of Cuvier's Animal 
Kingdom observes: “ Tlie jiower of this spe¬ 
cies 18 frequently displayed to a surprising 
degree when hunting it. A few years ago, a 
party of Kuropeuns with their native atten¬ 
dants and elephants, when out on the dan¬ 
gerous sport of hunting these animals, met 


with a herd of seven of them, led, as it ap¬ 
peared, by one larger and stronger than the 
rest. When the largo rhinoceros charged the 
hunters, the leading elephants, instead of 
using their tusks or weapeons, which in ordi¬ 
nary cases they are ready enough to do, 
wheeled lound, and received the blow of tho 
rhinoceros’s horn upon their posteriors; tho 
blow brought them immediately to the 
ground with their riders; and as soon as 
they had risen, the brute was again ready, 
and again brought them down; and in tins 
manner did tho contest continue until four 
out of the seven were killed, when the rest 
made good their letreat. 

“ By comparing the tenor of these short 
observations of them in their wild condition 
and in a state of confinement, we may gather 
Bulficient data on which to form a tolerablo 
estimate of the character of these animals. 
Endowed with amazing powers of body,— 
powers which can rejicl, il not overcome the 
active ferocity of the lion and the iionderous 
strength of the elephant, but at the same 
time seeking their sustenance not by the de¬ 
struction of animal life, but in the profuse 
banquet of the vegetable kingdom, they 
might naturally be expected to avail them¬ 
selves of their physical power principally in 
self-defence. Accordingly we find that to 
the first aggressor the rhinoceros is a terrible 
enemy; but if left to the ordinary bent of his 
own inclination, if unmolested, m short, he 
does not i/antonly seek occasion to exercise 
h's strength to the injury of other creatures.” 
-ZUOLOUICAI. MAQAZmE. 

• Tmk Ukicorn. —There is every reason 
to believe that the graceful Unicorn of herald¬ 
ry had no other foundation in tnith, than tho 
uncertain description given by early travel¬ 
lers, of the clumsy figure of the above ani¬ 
mal. Mr. Edward Rupiiell, who has resided 
during six successive years in the north¬ 
eastern regions of Africa, has published 
several numbers of a work illustrative of the 
natural history of these regions. To our 
knowledge of the giraffe he has addeil con- 
siderabR, He ubtuined in Nubia and Kor- 
dofan five specimens, two of which were 
males and three females. lie regards tho 
horns as constituting the principal generic 
character, they being formed by distinct 
bones, united to the frontal and parietal 
bones, l)y a very obvious suture, and having 
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pointed bo as to inflict the most fata! wounds. The elcplumt, the boar, or the 
bnff’aio, are obliged to strike transversely with their weapons; but the rhino¬ 
ceros employs all his force with every blow; so that the tiger will more willingly 
attack any other animal of the forest than one whose strength is so justlv em¬ 
ployed. Indeed, there is no force which this terrddc animal has to apprehend: 
defended, on every side, by a thick horny hide, which the claws of the lion or 
the tiger are unable to pierce, and armed before with a weapon that even the 
elephant does not choose to oppose. 

Rut though the rhinoceros is thus formidable by nature, yet imagination has not 
failed to exert itself in adding to its terrors. The scent is said to be most exqui¬ 
site ; and it is affirmed that it consorts with the tiger, (t is reported, also, that, 
when it has overturned a man, or any other animal, it continues to lick the flesh 
quite from the bone with its tongue, which is said to be extremely rough. All 
this, however, is fabulous: the scent, if we may judge from the expansion of the 
olfactory nerves, is not greater than that of a hog, which we know to be indif¬ 
ferent ; it keeps company with the tiger only because they both frequent watery 


throughout the same structure with the other 
bones. In both sexes one of these iibnormal 
hones IS situated on each branch of the coro¬ 
nal suture, and the male possesses an addi¬ 
tional one placed more anteriorb', and occu¬ 
pying the middle, of the frontal suture. The 
nnomalous position of this appendage fur¬ 
nishes a complete refutation o'i the theory of 
Clamper with regard to the unicorn, that sucli 
an occurrence was contrary to nature, and 
proves at least the possilnhty of the existence 
of such an animal. Mr. Kupfiell also ob¬ 
tained some information m Kordof’in lespect- 
ing this much debated animal. It was stated 
to lie of the size of a small horse, of the 
slender make of the gazelle, and furnished 
with a long, straight, slender horu in the 
male, which was wanting in the female. Ac¬ 
cording to the statements made hyvaninis 
persons, it inhabits the deserts to the south 
ot Kordofan, is uncommonly fleet, and comes 
only cwcasionally to the Kuldagi Heive 
Mountain or the borders of Kordofan — 
KuiNliCUOll NkW PlIlI.OSOl'IIlCAI. JuCKNAL. 

Account ov ana (hiinu, oit Unicorw oi^ 
THK IIlMAl.AYAK MOUNTAINS.—Mt. Hodg- 
son’s paper on the I'htru concerned the ani¬ 
mal which hr.s been so often mentioned as 
the unicorn of the Uimaluyah. The re])orts 
res|H!cting this animal have been so nume¬ 
rous and concurring, i.nd so borne out by the 
Bjiecimens of single horns sent down at vari¬ 
ous times to the Asiatic Society, and by 
Bhotea drawings of a deer-hke animal with 
one horn sjiringuig from the centre of the 
forehead, that 8ce[>ticism has been almost 
silenced by the variety and quantity of evi- 
dence. The skin and horns sent by Mr. 
'lodgson were the sjxiils of an animal winch 
♦•ed in the memigene of the Rajah of Nepal, 
^‘yhom it was preseuU*d by the Lama of 
^^itirchi, whose jHit it had been. The per- 
*',‘'“Hvho brought the animal to Nepal m- 
I’orinq Hodgson that the favourite aluHle 
ot thi(^;i)iru is tin- Tiiigri Maidan, a fine 
plain tiuyiigii hIiicIi the Arun flows, 


and which is situated immediately beyond 
the snows of the Kooti pass; that in this 
valley beds of salt abouiul, to which the Chi- 
rus aie said to resort m vast herds. They am 
rejiresented as in tlie highest degree wilil, and 
imapproachabie by man, flying on the least 
a'-irm; hut if opposwl, assuming a hold and 
determined front. The male and female are 
said to present the same general appearance. 

The living subject of Mr. Hodgson's de¬ 
scription jiresented none of those lonnidable 
attnlnit' s with which the tales of the Bhoteas 
had clothed the f'/nrti. Jn form and size he 
oflered the common character of the aiitelopa 
tribe, li\ed chiefly on grass, and did not seem 
dissatisfied with his captivity, although his 
panting showed that even tlie climate of Ne- 
jial was oppressive to Inm; he at length 
Mink under a temperature which rarely ex¬ 
ceeded Htri as a maximum at the commence¬ 
ment of the hot weather. Although timid, 
and on his guaid against the approach of 
strangers, he wovdd, when warily laid hohj 
of, submit patiently to handling. 

The general form of the animal was grace¬ 
ful, like that of other antelopes, and was 
adorned with their matchless eye. Ilis colour 
was reddish or fawm on the upper, and white 
on the lower part of the body. His distin¬ 
guishing characters were, first, long, sharp, 
black horns, having a wavj', tnjile curvature, 
with circular rings towanls their base, which 
projected moie lielbn; th.iii Iwhiiid ; and, i 
coiidly. two fulls of hair projecting on the 
outer side of each nostril, together with an 
unusual qiiiiiitity of bristles about the nose 
and mouth, and which gave to his head a 
somewhat fl ickened apjiearance. The hair 
of the luiimai resembled in texture that of all 
the trans-Hiuialayah animals which Mr. 
Hodgson lias hail the opportunity of examin¬ 
ing, liemg ha -sh and of a hollow appearance. 
“ it was abou' two niches long, and so thick 
as to present >o the hand a sense of solidity ; 
and beneath ky a spare fleece of the soltest 
wool.'"— Akcan.i of Scusnuk, 1828. 
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places in the btrrning climates where they are bred ; and as to its rough tongue, 
that is so far from the truth that no animal of near its size has so soft a one. “ I 
have often felt it myself,” says Ladvocat, in his description of this animal; " it 
is smooth, soft, and small, like that of a dog, and to the feel it appears as if one 
passed the hand over velvet. I have often seen it lick a young man’s face who 
kept it, and both seemed pleased with the action.” 

The age of these animals is not well known. It is said by some that they 
bring forth at three years old; and, if we may reason from analogy, it is probable 
they seldom live till above twenty. That which was shown in London was said, 
by its keeper, to be eighteen years old, and even at that age he pretended to 
consider it as a young one: however, it died shortly after, and that probably in 
the course of nature. 

The rhinoceros is a native of the deserts of Asia and Africa, and is usually 
found in those extensive forests that are frequented by the elephant and the lion. 
As it subsists entirely upon vegetable food, it is peaceful and harmless among 
its fellows of the brute creation; but, though it never provokes to combat, it 
equally disdains to fly. It is every way fitted for war, but rests content in the 
consciousness of its security. It is particularly fond of the pric kly branches of 
trees, and is seen to feed upon such thorny shrubs as would be dangerous to 
other animals either to gather or to swallow. The prickly points of the.se, how¬ 
ever, may only serve to give a poignant relish to this animal’s palate, and may 
answer the same grateful ends in seasoning its banquet that spices do in height¬ 
ening ours. 

In some parts of the kingdom of Asia, where the natives are more desirous of 
appearing warlike than showing themselves brave, these animals are famed, and 
led into the field to strike terror into the enemy; but they are always an unma 
nageable and restive animal, and probably more dangerous to the employers 
than those whom they are brought to oppose. 

The method of taking them is, chiefly, watching them till they are found either 
in some moist or marshy place, where, like hogs, they are fond of sleeping and 
wallowing. They then destroy the old one with fire-arms; for no weapons that 
are thrown by the force of man are capable of entering this animal's hide. If, 
when the old one is destroyed, there happens to be a cub, they seize and tame 
it. These animals are sometimes taken in pitfalls, covered with green branches, 
laid in those paths which the rhinoceros makes in going from the forest to the 
river side. 

There are some varieties in this animal as in most others. Some of them are 
found in Africa with a double horn, one growing above the other: this weapon, 
if considered in itself, is one of the strongest and most dangerous that Nature 
furnishes to any part of the animal creation. The horn is entirely solid, formed 
of the hardest bony substance, growing from the upper maxillary bone by so 
strong an apophyse as seemingly to make but one part with it. Many are the 
medicinal virtues that are ascribed to this horn when taken in powder; but these 
qualities have been attributed to it without any real foundation, and make only a 
small part of the many fables which this extraordinary animal has given rise to.’^ 


* Enmity against the Ei.ephant.— The 
rhinoceros and male elephant have been disco* 
vered both dead—the elephant’s bowels being 
ripjied open, and the rhinoceros transfixed 
under the ribs by one of the elephant’s teeth. 
These combats are, however, very rarely seen. 
Major Lally, in one of his hunting parties, as 
mentioned in the Oriental Field Sports, having 
arrived at the summit of a low range of hills, 
was suddenly presented with a distinct view 
of a most desperate engagement between a 
rhinoceros and a large male elephant; the 
latter, to all appearance, protecting a small 
herd which were retiring in a state of alarm. 


The elephant was worsted, and fled, followed 
by the rhinoceros, into a heavy jungle where 
much roaring was heard, but nothing could 
be discerned. 

Thick-devencb. —^The rhinoceros, as well 
as the camel, is retromingent j and, like that 
animal, not only smells extremely rank, In^ 
its urine is highly offensive and corrosi<** 
This might be of no moment, had not he 
rhinoceros a filthy trick of dischargiiir his 
urine suddenly at such as are hehindhim* 
causing great pain and inflammatioipe the 
individual unfortunately operated upo* The 
lizard and spider are equally obnoxiot en this 
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account: they cling to the ceilings of houses in 
India, and sprinkle persons below; and if the 
part oil which the urine falls be not imme> 
dlately washed, a blister will soon rise, fol¬ 
lowed Iw an exconation extremely bard to 
heal.— Orientai, Fielu Sports. 

Rhinoceros' Skin. —^The skin of the rhi¬ 
noceros is much valued, and often sells for a 
great price. A shield made from it will resist 
a leaden bullet, which, for the must part 
flattens on it the same as when flred against 
a stone. An iron ball, however, from a 
smart piece, will generally penetrate, and 
such is invariably used by those who make 
a livelihood by selling the skin and tallow 
of the animal. The shecarries, or native 
sportsmen, who lie in wait for the rhinoceros, 
are ordinarily furnished with heavy match¬ 
locks, such as are commonly appropriated fur 
the defence of mud forts; they carry balls 
from one to three ounces weight. To the 
power of an iron ball, discharged from such 
a matchlock, even the rhinoceros must sub¬ 
mit ; though sometimes he will carry wff one 
or more boils, and wander many hours before 
he drops. Levelling with precision at the 
eye, the sherarrie fires at the thorax, or under 
the flap of the shoulder, which generally 
proves a fatal wound. — Oriental Fielu 
Spouts. 

Peculiarity in its Habits. —One very 
striking peculiarity attends this animal—viz., 
that it iiivanably goes to the same spot to 
dung, until the heap liecomes so high as to 
render further iiiciense inconvenient, when a 
fresh spot K> chuseu, usually on a small open¬ 


ing in the midst of a heavy jungle. These 
heaps, while th^ serve as beacons to warn 
other animals, anbrd to the shecarrie, or na¬ 
tive sportsman, an opportunity of making 
certain of his quarry. Much caution is ne¬ 
cessary in approaching the purlieus of these 
extraordinary piles. The rhinoceros, with its 

S uick sense of smelling, steals craftily through 
le cover, and not unfrequently surprises who¬ 
ever unfortunately comes near its haunt. 

Savage Disposition. —As an instance of 
the extremely savage disposition of the rhino¬ 
ceros, I shall adduce a memorable circum¬ 
stance which occurred in the year 1788. Two 
officers belonging to the troops cantoned at 
Dmapore went down to the river to shoot and 
hunt. They had encamjied ; when one morn¬ 
ing as they were rising, about day-break, to 
quest fur game, they heard a violent uproar, 
and, on looking out, found that a rhinoceros 
was goring their horses, both of which, being 
fastened by their head and heel ropes, were 
consequently unable to escape or to resist. 
This may serve as an example of the species 
of wanton attack in which this animal in¬ 
dulges.— Oriental Field Sports. 

Horn —As an instance of the jKiwer of the 
horn of the rhinoceros, in the anecdote quoted 
of the wanton ferocity of this animal in goring 
the horses at Diuapore, one of the horses on 
that occasion was saddled, and was k'lied by 
a stroke of the horn; which not only pene¬ 
trated through the saddle-flap and padding, 
but i'ructurt;<l two rihs, leaving a wounii, 
through which a small hand might pass t* 
the horse’s hmgs.— Ed. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


The hippopotamus is an animal as large and not less formidable than the rhino¬ 
ceros ; its legs are shorter, and its head rather more bulky than that of the ani¬ 
mal last described. We have had but few opportunities in Europe of examining 
this formidable creature minutely; its dimensions, however, have been pretty 
well ascertained by a description given us by Zerenghi, an Italian surgeon, who 
procured one of them to be killed on the banks of the river Nile. By bis ac- 



(Tlio Hippopotamus ) 


count, it appears that this terrible animal, which chiefly resides in the waters of 
that river, is above seventeen feet long I’rom the extremity of the snout to the 
insertion of the tail; above sixteen feet in circumference round the body, and 
above seven feet high: the head is near four feet long and above nine feet in 
circumference. The jaws open about two feet wide, and the cutting-teeth, ol 
which it has four in each jaw, are above a foot loiig.'*^ 

Its feet in some measure resemble those of the elephant, and are divided into 
four parts. The tail is short, flat, and pointed; the hide is amazingly thick, and 


• Size ov the Hippopotamus. —The head 
of a hippopotamus has recently been brought 
to England, with all the flesh about it, iu a 
high state of preservation. This amphibious 
animal was harpooned while in combat with 
a crocodile, in a lake in the interior of Africa. 
The head measures near four feet long and 
eight feet in circumference: the jaws o^n 
two feet wide, and the cutting-teeth, of which 
it has four in each jaw, are above a foot long 
and four inches in circumference. Its ears 
are not bigger than a terrier’s, and are much 
about the same shape. This fonni'’ubte'and' 
terrific creature, when full-grown,^ measures 
about seventeen feet long from the extremity 
of the snout to the insertion of the tail, above 
aixteen feet in circumference round the body, 


and stands above seven feet high. It tuns 
with astonishing swiftness for its great bulk 
at the bottom of lakes and rivers, but not 
with as much ease on land. When excited, 
it puts forth its hill strength, which is prodi- 
ions. “ 1 have seen,” says a mariner, os we 
nd it in Dampier, “ one of these animals 
open its jaws, and seizing a boat between its 
teeth, at once bite and sink it to the bottom. 
I have seen it on another occasion place itself 
under one of our boats, and rising under it, 
oversef with six men who were in it, hut 
who, ^pigever,'’^happily vi&uved no ather in- 
jury.” At one time it was not uncommon m 
the Nile, but now it is no where to be found 
in that river, except above the cataracts.— 
Maq. Nat. Hist. 
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{houf;li ti(tt < a|)ai)le of tnrniiij^ a musket-ball, is impenetrable to the blow of a 
sabre ; tlie body is covered over with a few scattered hairs of u whitish colour, 
'rhe whole figure of the animal is something between that of an ox and a liog, 
and its cry is something between the bellowing of the one and the grunting 
of the other. 

'I'his animal, however, though so terribly furnished for war, seems no way 
disposed to make use of its prodigious strength against an equal enemy; it 
chiellv resides at the bottom of the great rivers and lakes of Africa; the^sde. 
the Niger, and the Ziirft; there it leads an indolent kind of life, and seems 
seldom disposed for action, except when excited by the calls of hunger. Upon 
such occasions, three or four of them arc often seen at the bottom of a river 
near some catiiraet, foritiing a kind of line, and seizing upon such fish as are 
forced down by the violeiue of thi; stream. In that element th(*y pursue tlieir 
prey with great swiftnes-s and perseverance; they swim with nuicli force, and 
remain at the bottom for thirty or forty miniiles w'ithont rising to lake breath. 
Tliey traverse the bottom of the slieam, as if walking ufxm land, and make 
a terrible devastation where they find plenty of prey. Put it often happens 
that this animal’s fishy food is nut supplied in suilicient abundance; it is then 
forced to come upon land, >vhete it is an awkward and unwieldy stranger: it 
moves but slowly, and, as it seldom forsakes the margin of the river, it siuk.s 
at every step it takes; soim‘time.s, however, it is forced by famine up into tlie 
higher grounds, where it commits dreadful havoc among the plantations of the 
helpless natives, who see tlieir possessions destroyed, without daring to resist 
their invader, 'fheir chief methiid is by lighting tires, striking drums, and 
raising a cry to frighten it back to its favourite element; and as it is extremely 
timorous upon laud, they generally siuneed in their endeavours. But if they 
happen to wound, or otherwajs irritate it too closely, it then becomes formi- 
fl.ible to all that oppose it; it overturns whati-ver it meets, and brings forth all 
its strength, which it seemed not to have discovered liefore that dangerous 
occasion. It jioHsc.sses the same inoffensive disposition in its lavourite element, 
that It is found to have upon laud ; it is never found to attack the uiariners in 
their boats, as they go up or down (he stream ; but shouM tliev inadvertently 
.strike against it, or otherwise di.sturb its repose, there is miieli danger of its 
.sending them, at once, to tiie bottom. “ 1 have .seen,” says a mariner, as we 
liiid it in Dampier, “one of these animal.^ open its jaws, and seizing any boat 
between its teeth, at once bile and sink n lo tin. bottom. 1 have staui it ujion 
another occasion, plai‘,e ibsclf under one of our boats, and rising under it, over¬ 
set it with six men which were in it; wlio, however, hapiiiiy received no other 
injury.* Such is the great .strength of this ammal; and from hence, probably, 
the imagination has been vvilliiig to inateh it in combat against otheis more 
tierce and equally formidable. Tlie crocodile and shark have been said to 
engage with it, and yield an easy victory ; but as the shark i.s only found at sea. 
and the hippopotamus never ventures beyond the month of fresh-water rivers, 
it is most probable that these engagements never occurred ; it sometimes 
happeit.s, indeed, that (he princes of Africa amuse themselves with combats on 
tlieir iicbh-water lakes, between this and other formidable aiuinals; but wliether 
the rhinoceros or the crocodile are of thLs number, we have not been particularly 
iiiforiued. If this animal be attacked at laud, and finding itself incapable of 
vengeance frtim the swiftness of its enemy, it immediately returns to the river, 
where it plunges in head foremo.st, and after a short time rises to the surfaive, 
lotidly bellowing, cither to invite or intimidate the eiieiiiy ; but though the 
negroes will venture to attack the shark, or the crocodile, in their natural 
element, and there destroy them; they are too well apprized o( the lorce of the 
luppopotamus to engage it; this ammal, therefore, continues the nncontroled 
' m.ts-er of the river, and all other!!i fly from its approach, and become an easy 


prey. 


As llie'hippopotamus lives upon fish and veg#'*,able8, so it is probalvle the 
llesli of terrestriul aiiinial.s maybe equally grateful: the natives of Africa assert, 
lliat It has . ften been found to evour children and other creatures that it wus 


• > 
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a!)1e to surprise upon land; yet it moves but slowly, almost every creature 
endued with a common share of swiftness, is able to escape it; and this animal, 
therefore, seldom ventures from the river side, but when pressed by the neceS' 
sitiea of hunger, or of bringing forth its young. 

The female alway.s comes upon land to bring forth, and it is supposed that 
she seldom produces above one at a time; upon this occasion, these ariinials 
are particularly timorous, and dread the approach of a terrestrial enemy ; the 
instant the parent hears the slightest noise, it dashes into the stream, and the 
young one is seen to follow it with equal alacrity. 

The young ones arc said to be excellent eating; but the negroes, to whom 
nothing that has life comes amiss, tlnd an cijual delicaiy in the old. Dr. 
Pococke has seen their tlesh sold in the shambles, like beef; and it is .said, 
that their breast, in particular, is as delicate eating as veal. As for the rest, 
these animals arc found in great numbers, and as they produce very fast, tlieir 
flesh might supply the countries where they are found, could those barbarous 
regions produce more expert huntsmen; it maybe remarked, however, that 
this creature, which was once in such jilenty at the mouth of the ISile, is now 
wholly unknown in JjOvvct Egypt, and is no where to be found in tliat ri\er, 
except above the cataracts. 


CHAP. XXV. 

THE CAMELOPARD. 

Were we to be told of an animal so tali, (liat a man on Imiscback could with 
rase ride under its belly, 
without stooping,wc should 
hardly give credit to the 
relation ; yet of this e\liM- 
ordiuary Hi/.e is the c.tme- 
lofiard, an Hniiiial that in¬ 
habits the deserts of Africa; 
and the accounts of which 
are so well ascertained that 
wf! cannot deny our assent 
to their authority, it is no 
easy matter to form an 
adequate nlea of this crea¬ 
ture’s size, and the oddity 
of its formation. It exhibits 
somewhat of the slender 
sliape of the deer, or tin; camel, but df'stitute id" their symmetry, or their easy 
power of motion. The head somewhat resembles that' of the (leer, with two 
round horns, near a foot long, and whicdi, it is probable, it sheds a.s deer are 
found to do; its neck resembles that of a horse ; its h'gs and feet those of the 
•leer, but with this extraordinary difl'ercace, that tin* fore legs are nearly twice 
a.s long as the hinder. As these creatures have been found eighteen feet high 
and ten from the ground to the top of the. shoulders, so allowing thr<;e feet for 
the depth of the body, seven feet remains, which is high enough to admit a man 
mounted upon a middle-sized horse. ’Fhe hinder part, however, is much lower 
so that when the animal appears standing, and at rest, it luj somewhat th^ 
appearruue of a dog sitting, and this formation of its legs gives it an awkward 
and a laborious motion; which, though swift, must yet be tiresome. ' l-’orthi.s 
reason the camelopard is an animal very rarely fomn'l, and only finds refuge in 
the most mleraal desert regions of Africa. 'I'fie dimensions ol a youu" one, as 
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Hn^y were accurately tak«ti by a pcrsor* ivbo evamincd its skin, tluit was broujjbt 
IVorii tlie (’af)e of vood Hope, were found to Ik; as follow: tlie IcrifftU of the 
head wtts one foot, eight inches ; the height of the fore leg, from the ground to 
the. top of the shoulder, was ten feet; iVom the shoulder to the top of the head, 
was .seven ; the height of the hind leg was ciglit feet five inches ; and from the 
top of tlie shoulder to the insertion of the tail, was just seven feet long. 

No animal, either from it.s di.sposition, or its formation, seems les.s fitted for 
R state of natural hostility ; its hones are blunt, and e\eii knobbed ,at the ends; 
its teeth are made entirely for vegetulile pasture ; its skin is beautifuOy siKickle.d 
with white spots upon a hruwui.sh gnvund ; if i.s timorous and harmless, and 
notwithstanding its great size, ratlier tlie.s from, than resists the slightest 
enemy ; it partakes very much of the nature ol (he eaiuel, winch it so nearly 
roseinbles; it lives ontirelv ujMm vegetables, and v\hen giwzing, is obliged to 
.spread its fore legs very wide, in order to re.u li its pasture ; its motion is a kind 
of pace, two legs on each side moving at the same time, whereas in other 
aiiirnal.s they move transversely. It often lie.s down with its lieliy to (he earth, 
and, like flit' camel, has a callous Kuhstanee urion il.s hrea.st, which, when 


reposed, ih'tends it fioni injuiy. ■ I lus 
has been very rarely si'cn ii Kuro|)t‘.^ 

X’. 

* Tiik Gikavkk.—T he liistory of the gi- 
rattij aifordh oiio of tin; most stukiog e\tun- 
ples of the slow and mu-eifaui inogii^sof 
iiiitiital lii^tory, and strong'.y jioint.^ out tlie 
neci'ssity of unweauid u'seaudi and n javtled 
oh'tenatHni tn ensure its advanreinein. Iii- 
dec-d it ajiiKMis sc.irrely ciedilile that tlie 
rjii.idrnpeil wlocli exceeds eM iyr'Ih'. i :n its 
lofty statine, wlacb h'stts so rvinoti' a us.-.ii- 
Manee to .inv in ds extii.oi.lui.ii v 
and js eipndled hy '.o lew m the luMuty oi Us 
eololuiug, iduuild have leiti.uned till witlmi 
sixty yeais of the jnesent time so ol.setiiely 
known as to luue had its veiy i\ist' nee c.tst 
into doulit Hilt the desenptiuns of tlu.s uio- 
nial vvlueh appeared ui the middle ages liaving 
lieen overlooked, tlui mure aneiei.t mdiees. 
vngiie and imperfect a.s tliey ui geiK-i.al were, 
vvhde they seemed to asenhe to tla- enmelo- 
jiavd.dis^comlniiation of die eh.uaeteosties 
of n feroOTOtiH beast of prey with those of the 
hiundes.s runhiuvnt, heg.ui at length to he re¬ 
garded with the same degiee ol disti’:,t as 
the fabiilouM garrativcs oi‘ the unicoru and 
sphuiit. ‘V.,,, 

In the year T77h, iifltr three centmies and 
a liall* had elapsed without any example of 
the ginitle, dead or alive, having ajijieaved in 
Eurojn*, tliis impii'SMon seems to have be¬ 
come so general, that the Koyal Society 
thought it projier to iniblish in fheii Tians- 
aetions the simple recital of a tiavellei vvlio 
had himself seen and itrocvned a representa- 
hoa of the living giraiic. Clapt. Garteret, m 
hia communication to that learned Imdy, saj s, 
** Inclosed I liave sent you the drawing of a 
cauielopaidaha, as it was taken oti‘ ftoiu the 
hfe. of one near the Cape of Good Ho|iu. 1 
shali not attempt here to give you any parti¬ 
cular dcseriptuiu of this scarce and curious 
animal, m it is much better known to you 
than it can bo to me : but from its scarcity, 
*B 1 buUevis none hav(> beeu seen u, Kurop*- 


animal was known to fiie ancients, but 
One of them was sent from the East to 

since Julius fhesar's time, (when I think 
there were two of them at Kome.) 1 imagine 
its di.oviag, and a more certain knowledge 
of its U'iililj, will not be disagreealde to you. 
As the existence ol this fine iiiiim.il has hiseu 
doubted by ni.'iny, if yon think it may afford 
env pU'.isure to the cunous, you will make 
wh.O Use of i1 \oii jib'ase Ho goes viii to 
s.iy. di.if ii j'xrty of men sent by the Ciovenior 
of the t'.ipi ol Good Hope on an inland dis- 
coveiy, iound two of these cre.itmes; but 
they' c.'ioirht only tlie voiing one. from which 
the diavviiig was t.iken, anil the skin of 
whuh w.is sent to Holhind “.is a couliniia- 
tion of die fart.'' 

fen ve.us after this announcement of the 

*'uil ,\'-tence of the giniil'e the ski a of a 
tine m.iie 'juiinieii was hiuught to this Coun¬ 
try by f.u'ut. l-'.iteisiiu, by W'hom it liad been 
shot ill the intenot of Catliaiui This skiu 
Was pieseiited to tlie celebrated John Hunter, 
and still fouiis jmrt ol his collectuin pie- 
served at the Iloyal { ollege of Surgeons. It 
veas thi‘ first ex.iniple of the leniaius of the 
Camelopardalis ever hninght into Knglaiid, 
and excited the greatest interiwt at the time. 
Since that period, howevet, fiesli specimens 
h.ave bi'eii lapidly added to the diffeient Eu¬ 
ropean collections of iialuial luKtory, the 
results of expKiralury journeys ui the interior 
of Alrica, etiected by niodein Aeid and enter¬ 
prise ; but it was only within a very tew years 
that the luihits .md gait of this extraovdiua^ 
specu's could in modern Em ope be again 
contemplated in tlie living iiuimul. 

The P.usha of Egypt having learnt that the 
Auihs of the jiuninee of Semiaar in Nuhia 
had succeeiled in hriiigiiig up tswo young gi- 
laffes witli caniel's milk, cau.sed them to ho 
htvmght to Cairo ; mid after resting for three 
months in his garde ns, to prejiaw them for a 
journey of greater difliculty hazard, they 
were emburketi in boats and conveyed down 
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the emperor of Germany, in the year 15r>9, but they haw often been seen fauio 
at Grand Cairo in Ei^ypt; and I am told there are two there «t present. When 


the Nile to Alexandria, where they \rere con¬ 
signed to the English and French consuls, as 
presents from the Pasha to their resjwctive 
sovereigns. 

These youngs giraffes were both females; 
but as there was some difference in their size, 
the consuls of each nation drew lots for them, 
when tlio shortest and weakest fell to the lot 
of England. The giraffe destined for our 
sovereign was conve 3 ’ed to Malta under the 
charge of two Aralis, and was trom thence 
forwaided to London in a mei chant vessel, 
and arrived on the llthof August 1827. 
The animal was conveyed to Windsor two 
days after in a spacious caravan, and was 
lodged in a conmiwlions hnt, with the range 
of a spacious paddock, in the late king's 
private menagerie at Sandpit Gate. Shoifly 
after its arrival at this place it was accu¬ 
rately meusmed, and its dimensions weu* 
found to be—• 

Ft. In. 

From the top ot iho licntl lo tlu' bottom of tbo 

lioof - - - - • - ' -lOP 

From ttie top of tliolioad to the roolof the neck 4 0 
ot the l>.»ek - - - - ..Ml 

From the, eioiii) to the bottom of tlie hoof - a 9 
Length of tho heart - • - - - 1 9 

It was at that time exceedingly playful; 
but as its growth proceeded, which was rapid, 
(having increased eighteen inches in less 
flian two years,) it became much less active; 
its health evidently declinetl ; its legs almost 
lost their jiower of supporting the body ; the 
joints seemed to iAoot over; and at length 
the weakness increased to such a degree, that 
it became necessary to have a pulley con- 
stnicted, which, being suspended from the 
ceiling of the ammai’s hovel, was fastened 
round its body, for the purpose of raising it 
on its legs without any exertion on its own 
part. Frinn the harmless disposition and uni¬ 
form gentleness of this animal, the interest 
which it had excited in his late Majesty was 
very great; but notwithstanding eveiy atten¬ 
tion, it dii^ in the following year. Its food 
was barley, oats, split beans, and ash leaves. 
It was never observed to drink any other fluid 
than milk, its preference for which probably 
arose from that fluid being so long the only 
sustenance afforded it while living among the 
Arabs. 

f)wing to the distance from town at which 
this animal was kept, and the state of con¬ 
finement which its weakly condition rendered 
mdisjiensable during the latter period of its 
existence, tha living giraffe was seen in thia 
country by Comparatively few individuals. 
The skin, however, and skeleton, both heau- 
tifiilly prejiared, are preserved in the Museum 
of the Zoological Society,—tho munificent 
dunations of his present Majesty. 


Tho full-grown male girafie rt reported to 
be sometimes nearly twenty fret high, from 
the summit of the head totne sole of the foot. 
The highest specimen, however, in the Bri¬ 
tish museum, (which is a bi'auti&l male 
brought over by Mr. Burchell,) measures 
seventeen feet six inches; the remainder do 
not exceed sixteen feet The greatest ik'CU- 
liurity in this animal, and what most strikes 
the eye of the observer, is the remarkable dis¬ 
proportion of the different parts of its frame, 
The head and the tmnk are of extreme 
shoitness, especially when compared with the 
neck and legs, which are as disproportion¬ 
ately elongated. The trunk, for example, is 
divided, into three equal parts, the tore and 
hind quartets having respectively the same 
length as the intermediate division,- a cir- 
cumst.'ince which occurs in no other quiubii- 
ped. To this curtailed trunk an- attached 
legs of extieme length, which, if they were of 
the ordinaty jnoportions, would have rt'ii- 
dered the giratte the swiftest of animals: but 
the contrary is, in some measure, the result; 
for while the foie and hind pair of legs are 
too closely ,iji[)ro.\imat(“<l, they are also of nn- 
equal length, and this ineipiality is so dis- 
jiosed as to retard swiftness of motion. The 
hare ami the greyhound have the hinder legs 
the longest; ami as these are the principal 
projiellers in locomotion, lienee results the 
peculiar and proverbial swiftness of theae. 
quadiupeds; but in the giraffe, the propor¬ 
tions of the extremities are reversed, and 
consequently, when comjielled to flight, al¬ 
though from his superior stature, he can, for 
11 short distance, outstrip his pursuers, yet lie 
soon grows weary, and becomes incapable of 
sustaining a prolonged chase. 4|||; 

With resiiect to the habits of fbe girafffe 
in a state ot nature, our knowledge is anifes- 
st'dly vague and general. The Arabs who 
(U'cumpniued the two young females from 
which the pieceding description bag been 
drawn, asserted that they were taken at a 
distance of eight or ten days’ journey of the 
caravans, to the south of Sennaar, not far 
from a district which was mountainous, and 
covered with deep and 4‘xtensive forests. It 
may be presumed that this country is near 
to where the Nile and its tributary streams 
begin to leave the mountains of Awssinia to 
flow along the plains; and here tn« Arabs 
stated that ostriches, gaselles, antelopes, a 
small species of lion and panthers abounded, 
while deeper in the forests, elephants and 
rhinoceroses were mot with. They observed 
that the girafths were found in small num- 
lier, that they inhabited the forc'.ts, and 
rarely appeared on the plain, when they won’ 
uuit^ xn groups of throe and four, two oW 
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ancient Rome waa in it«t apleinlour,Pompey exhibited, at one time, no less tlian 
ten upon the tbefttte. It waa the barbamns pleasure of the petude, at that 
time, to see, the most terrible, and the most extraordinary animals produced in 


ones, and one or two young ones, but seldom 
inure. They do not fly at the first view of 
man; but if he appruacbes them, they sml- 
deuly start oil' in a gallop or succes»iou uf 
bounds u’ith such speed, that they leave far 
behind them the swiftest horses, llowevei, 
if they hapjMju to be driven fairly into the 
plain, they are soon run down, being mueh 
shorter-winded than the horse. hut vrheii 
thus fatigued, they make a sudden turn to 
the right-atvout, and del'uad themselves vigor¬ 
ously with their fore-feet, which they fling 
out with great force: in fact, the Arabs aie 
iinahle to take the full-grown giralies uhie, 
and are oliligwl to kill them on the spot. 
They eat the flesh ; and out of the. skin, which 
is h.vnl and thick, they niake long straps, cut 
from the top of (he head to the end of tlie 
fore feet. The old giraflfi's are asserted by 
the Arabs to lie able to deleiid themselves 
sucressfuily by kicks of their loie fi'i t against 
the most redoubtable, aiiiiiial of the desert. 
The lion, which learns In* experience the re¬ 
sources opposed to him liy llu’ ginitli', and 
the futility of pursuit along the pia.n, pi* I'ere 
waiting near a stream where that animal 
drinks, or crouches in view ot the grove of 
Miniusae, whose suininits attord hun a rich 
pasturage, and by a single hound tails una¬ 
wares upon hi.s prey, which is thus taken by 
surprise, and unable to jnit into u-.e its natu¬ 
ral means of defence. If, however, the lum 
in springing from his amlmscude imscalcu- 
iates his leap, and is unable to fix on the 
hinder parts ol tlie giraft'e, the latter makes 
hearl against hun, and ofUm rundei-s nun-t.al 
the first blow, Irom the violent and rajad 
tiiuginglaut of the fore legs ; should he iiiis.s 
his atroki), however, aiui the lion succeed in 
fixing ujam him, he becoaies defeuceless, 
and &lls a victim. 

The girafle in a state of captivity, when 
teased or oftitnded, manifests his natural 
niixle of defence tiy striking out with his fore 
legs, and Bumetiines by kicking with the 
hinder one* hke a horse; but ho has never 
been observed to butt, or to make any de- 
mmiBtratioo with his horns, but on the con¬ 
trary always keejis his beail raised as high as 
IHMwible when he is disquieted or afruid. 

The Arabs assert that the only clianco 
of taking the giralle alive is while he still 
suckles; and even then it roost frequently 
happens that in their struggles to free them¬ 
selves they break some of their limbs, or dis¬ 
locate their neck; at other times they refuse 
all sustenance, pine away, and die. If, how¬ 
ever, titey chance to be preserved for a few 
days, they then become tranquil and soon fii- 
tailiiir, readily following those wlio have the 


care of them, and even horses or camels.— 
ZooioxiiCAi. Mauazimk. 

Tuk Pauisian Girakvb.— That sent by 
the Pasha of Kgypt, and consigned to tins 
t/ardiH des I'tant«s at Pans, is thus de¬ 
scribed ; “ The ijueeii of the garden,” says 
Mr. tt. Lee, “ is the giralle, to which I paid 
frequent visits. She is the only survivor of 
the Ihiee which left Africa much about the 
buine time, and inhabits the large round 
huili'iing in the cenireof the menagerie, called 
the Hniondt'. Great can> is taken to shelter 
her IVuiii the cold, and in the winter she has 
u kind of hood and cap*, which reach the 
length of hi'r neck, and a Ixwly-cloth, all 
made of woollen materials. She is only suf¬ 
fered to w.iik in her little park when the sun 
shitit'*» ti]Kin it; and if care and attention can 
compeiiMite tor the loss of liberty, she ought 
to he the hinqufst ,)t her kind. She stands 
iilioul tvvilve and a half feet high, and her 
skin, with its light brown s{K)ts, shines like 
satin ; Init 1 coiiiess 1 was disappointed with 
regard to its beauty. She looks best when 
Iv U)g down, or standing perfectly upright, in 
nhich jiosture .she is very dignitiod ; but the 
moment she. moves, she becomes awkward, 
ui coiiseipience of the disproportion of the 
hinder part.s of her body, uml the immense 
length of her neck, which, instead of lieiug 
au'hed, forms an angle with her shoulders. 
When she gallops, her hind feet advance bo- 
ioie those in lioiit. and the [wculiiinty uf gait 
i.uued l/t moving the hind and foa' feet 
on the Same .side, at the s.^me tune, is very 
sinking. She lues great difficulty in reach¬ 
ing the giound with her mouth, and wa.s 
obliged to make two eff'oits to separate her 
fine legs, liefon* she could reach a cistern 
placed on the pavement. Her head is of te- 
niiukahle beauty, and the expression of her 
lull black eyes is nnlil and affectlonate. Her 
tougue IS long, black, and jn'inted ^She is 
extiemely gentle, yet full of Iroiic and'aiiima- 
tion, and when walking in the menagerie, 
her keeja'r is obliged to hold her head to pre¬ 
vent her biting off' the yotiiig branches of 
tmes. Her great delight, however, is to eat 
roHe-leavvs, and she devours them with the 
greatest avidity. The .\fncan cows, with 
luiiiipson their'-shoulders, winch supplied her 
with milk d-niag her passage to Europe, are 
os gentle ns their nursling, and when finwl 
ing het they come and softly push your elliuws 
to have a sh ire. The kwjwr, whose name 
is Ati, and who is from Darfur, is a tall, well- 
proportioned black, and at his own request, 
a little gallery has been erected for him in 
the stable of his charge, where. h« sleeps ami 
keeps all Ins pTO|H'tty. When in attendance, 
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combat ajfainst each other. The Hon,, the lynx,, the tiger, the elepliaut, the 
hippopotamus, were all let loose promiscuously, and were seen to inflict indis- 
cnminate destruction.'^ 

he dresses In the turban, vest and full trou- without inconvenience subsist on other veuti- 


sers of his country, hut when he walks Paris, 
he assumes the Kuropeau costume; for in 
his native garb all the children in the streets 
recognise him, and calling ylti, 
eominfut va la giraffe hurt his coiise- 
quence.—M agaiinc ok Nai’uuai. IIistohy, 

* Distinctions of tuk GiwAFUi, —As a 
live camelopard has been sent to London ami 
another to Pans, the. history and habits 'of 
these animals have excited some interest. 
At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences in 
Pans, on the 2nd of July la-.t M. (ieolfioy' 
Siiiiif-Ililairo observed that iiutiiralists were 
wrong in supiiosiug that there was only one 
species of the camelojmid. The animal now 
in Paris differs i'rom the Cape of (Jood Hope 
species by several essential anatomical ctia- 
ractens; and he proiioses to distinguish it by 
the name of the Uirnffe of l^'inviar. tiu 
country from which it comes. Home natives 
of Kgypt having come to see tlie one m Pans 
in the costume of the eountiy, (he animal 
gave evident proofs of joy, and loaded them 
with cares.ses. This fact is explained b) the 
circumstances that the giraffe has an aident 
affection for its Arabian keepei, and that il 
naturally is delighted with the sight of the 
tuthau and the costume of its ki'epi-i. 

Some authors have piovi-d the niddness 
and docility of the cauieloji.ad, while etheis 
represent it as incap.ible ol being tamed. 
This difleronce is ascribed by M Hamt-Ili- 
laire to difference of educalion. Pour or five 
years ago a male giiaffe, extremely savage, 
W’as brought to (lonstaiitiuople. Tin; keeper 
of the pre.st’nt giraffe had also flie chaige of 
this one, <ind he ascnlies its savageness en¬ 
tirely to the manner m wlmh it was tie.ited. 

At the same tune M. Mongi z read a me¬ 
moir on the testiuamy of ancient authors 
re,specting the giraffe. Moses is the first 
author who speaks of it. As ArUtotle does 
not mention it, M. Monger, suj»post‘s that il 
was unknown to the (irreeks, and that it did 
not then exist in Egypt, otherwise Ari.stiitle* 
who travelled there, iiuist have known about 
it. In the year 708 of Rome, .Tnlius (la>sar 
brought one to Europe, and the Roman ein- 
|a‘rors afterwards exhibited them at Rome, 
either for the games in the ciicus, or in their 
triumphs over the African piinces. Albertus 
Magnus, in his treatise IH Aniumlihus^ is 
the first modern author who speaks of tho 
giratfe. lu 14H6, one of the Medici family 
poh.sesscd one at Florence, where it liverl for 
a considerable time, 

1 .1 it s native country the ginvfib browses on 
the twigs of trees, preferring plants of the 
Mtiuosa genus; hut it appears that it can 


table food. The oue kept at Florence fwl 
on the fruits of the coiiutiy, and chiefly on 
apples, which it begged floin the inhabitants 
of the first storeys of tho houses. The. one 
now lu Pans, from its having been accus¬ 
tomed 111 eaily life to the food prejiared by 
the Arabs lor their camels, is fed on mixed 
grains ttniised, such as maire, barley, &c., 
and it is fuimsbed with milk for drink morn¬ 
ing and evenrig. . It Imwever willingly ac- 
ce]its finiis and the biancbcs of the acacia 
winch arc picscnled to it II seizes the 
leaves with its long, rugous, and iiairow 
tongue by lolling it about them, and seems 
anno\cd when it is obliged to take any thing 
from Ibc giound, winch it seems to do witli 
difficulty. To accomplish Ibis, it stretches 
fiibt one, then the other of its long fetre h-gs 
asundci, ,uid it is not till after ii pc'atcd at¬ 
tempts that it IS able to seize the objects with 
its lips and tongue. 

The pace id’ the giraffe is an aiiiblo, though 
when puisued it Hies with extreme rapidity ; 
but the small si/e of its Inags pieveiits it 
tioiii -iisfainmg a lengthened chase. The 
giiath: defends itself .iganist the lion, its 
pimcipal enemy, w'llh its toie iVet, With 
which it stnkes vvilli siuli I'oice as often to 
repulse him 'I'he specmieu in the inuseiuff 
at P.nis IS about two years and a half old. 

Tile name I iiiiieU,fmrdalh (camel-leojiaid) 
was given by the Romans to this iinimal, 
fioni a fancied combiuatum of the characters 
of the caim ! and leopaid , but its ancient 
denonnnatioii vv.is Zimr/i/in, from which tile 
name t»natli‘ ha.s been adopted.— Akcana 
OF HciiiNoi;, lyjy. H 
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CHAP- XXVI. 

THE CAMEL, AND THE DROMEDARY. 


TfTBSE names clo not make two distinrt kinds, but arc only given to a var.etj of 
the same animal, which has. how¬ 
ever, aub.sisted time immemorial. 

'I’be principal, and perhaps the only 
sensible diuerence, by which those 
two races are distinguished, con¬ 
sists in this, tiiat the canu-l has two 
bunches ufmtv his back, vvhen'ns the 
dromedary has V>nt one; the hitter 
also, is neither so large nor so ,tiong 
as the camel.'' These two races, 
however, produce with each other, 
and the mixed breed rurnied he- 
Iwecn them i.s considered the best, 
the rnost patient, and the most inde- 
iatigable of alt the kind. 

Of the two varieties, tlic diome 
dary is by far the most miirurnus, 
the camel being searrely found e\ 
cept in Turkey and flu* eminliie, ui 
the Levant, w liile, (he other is found 
spread over all tlu’ deserts id Arabia, the soutln rn parts of \friea, P<‘rsirt, 
‘'I artary, and a great part ol the Ta,'.tern Indies. Thus tlu* one inhabits an 
imimeiise tract ot eountrv. (lie other m eomjnn ison is eontiiu d to a province ; 
the one mliabits tlie su'iti v countries of the (oriid y.ime, the other delig'tiW in 
a warm, but not a burning »linuite ; ne tlier, luo’ever, can sidisist or propa¬ 
gate in the variable climes towards the noilh; thei seem formed for those 
countries where shrubs are plenty ami walii seaiee; wliere they can tnivel 
along the sandy ile.sert witlumt being nupeded by rivers, and find food at 
expected distances; such a emndrj is Arabia, ami this, of all others, seems the 
most adapted to (ho snpp irt and production of this anima.. 

• The camel is the most tcuipemb of all animals, ami it laa fontinue to travel 
several days without drinking. In those vast deserts, win re the eartli is every 
where dry and sandy; when* there are neilher birds nor liea.its, neither mseets 
nor vegetables, when* nothing is to be seen but lulls of sand and heaps of bone, 
there the camel travels, posting forward, without requiring eitlier drink or 
pasture, and is often found six or seven days withoul any su.stenance whatso¬ 
ever. Its feet are formed for travi'lUng upon mmuI. and utterly iniiit for moist 
or marshy places; the iiiludntauts, therefore, (iud a most nsei'ul assistant in 
tliis animal, where no other eouhl siib.sist. and by its nieaiis, cross those deserts 
with Kaftity, which would be nnpaswabh! by any other method of conveyancc.f 
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* CxMBt. AND ITaOMEiiAav.-—The term 
drortiedaty proiwrly applies to a very swift 
Kpecies of camel. A dromedary is to a camel 
what a racer is to a horse of burden. There 
are onedhumiped and two-humjved dromeda- 
riwi, and ouemuraped and two-huniis'-d camels. 

t Cawusc’s Foot.—T he cauroTs tread is 
perfectly iioiiwlcss: unliko the horse, whose 
heavy tramp wmids over the plaiti, and wt- 


tli's on the pavemi'ut, its foet-fall is silent 
ami unheard. - U Imi always struck me,” 
H.rys Ml. MactaiLme. in his ‘ Constantinoplo 
in is-iji,’ ".us siuiH'thing extremely romau- 
tic and my.'termus, was the miseUit.s step 
of the camel, from the spongy naturo ot 
bus fiidt. hafever he the uaturo of the 
giouml, sand, or rock, or turf, or paved 
btoues, you hear no loot-fall; you sec an im- 
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An animal t^us formed for a sandy and desert regioja, eannot be propagated 
in Olio of a different nature. Many vain efforts have been tried to propagate 
the camel in Spain; they have been transported into Ahferioa, but have 
oiulitiplied in neither. It is true, indeed that they may be brought into these 
countries, and may, perhaps, be i'ouiid to produce there; but the care of 
keeping them is so great, and the accidents to which they are exposed, from 
the cbangeableness of the climate, are so many, that they cannot answer the 
care of keeping. In a few years also, they are seen to degenerate; their 
strength and tlieir patience forsake them; and instead of making the riches, 
tliew become the burden of their keepers. 

But it is very different in Arabia, and those countries where the camel is 
turned to useful purposes. It is there considered as a sacred animal, without 
whtwe help the natives could neither subsist, trailic, nor travel; its milk makes 
a part of their nourishment; they feed ujjoii its ffesh, particularly when young; 
they clothe themselves with its hair, whicl» it is seen to molt regularly once a 
year; and if they fear an invading eiiemy, their camels serve them in flight, 
and in a single day they are known to travel above a hundred miles. 7’hus, by 
means of the camel, an Arabian liiids sati-ly in his deserts; all the armies upon 
eartli might lie lost in the pursuit of a flying squadron of tliis eountry, mounted 
upon their camels, and hiking refuge ni solitudes where nothing iutertioses to 
stop their flight, or to force tiiem to wait tlie invader.* Nothing can be more 


mense animal approaching you stiilif as a 
cloud fioalnig ou air; and unless he wcai a 
bell, your sense of hearing, acute as it may 
be, will give you no intunatioa of lus pie- 
sence.” 

The foot of this animal, (so often rufoiTed 
to, and not without reason, as an evidence of 
design,) is divided into two toes, each having 
a homy tip; the division is not, however, 
complete; tor an elastic pad oi cushion, con¬ 
stituting the main part upon which the 
pressure fails, spreads bioadly beneath, cou- 
necting them together, but leaving the points 
free. On pressing the ground, the elastic 
cushion expands, and the toes diverge, so 
that a larger surface is brought in contact 
with the sandy earth, a ciicuinstaiice which, 
in connexion with the elastic natiiie of the 
sole, if we may so call it, enables the crea^ 
tore to tread over the yielding desert, or the 
hard and aiid plain, with almost equal com¬ 
fort 

The foot of the camel, certainly fonned by 
nature to tread a loose sandy soil, “ does not, 
howevet, appear to me,” says the writer just 
quoted, “ to siifter from stony or haril roads. 
In Asia Minor there are mountains in eveiy 
direction; the jiaths across them are hard, 
rough, and loose, as rocks and broken stones 
can make them; yet 1 have often seen camels 
treading them without any appearance of 
suflenng; and though I have met them in 
my travels, hundreds in a day, I do not re¬ 
member having ever seen a wounded hoof.” 

The soil most inimical to the foot of the 
camel is such as is soft and muddy; hero the 
animal, slipping at every trfwp, keeps on its 
legs with ddliculty. It is ^iiul that so great 
is its dislike to venture upon such ** track, 
that its drivers hWTe been obliged to spread 

' ftr- 


their tent coverings over the obnoxious 
ground, in order to conceal its appearance, 
and induce the animal to proced.—KKi.iotots 
TuACT SueiliTV’s N.VTUUAI. IllSTORl. 

* Auauian Hoksi; ani> Camui.. —It is an 
eiroiieous upinuin which believes Arabia to 
be very lich in hoisos. Many tribes are 
wholly uiipiovided with them, and iturck- 
haidt hup|Hiaes that there do not exist »}tt,000 
of those animals between the extreme boun¬ 
daries of the Kuphrutes and Syua, a much 
siinillei number than the same extent of 
giouiid would fuiiiish in any other part of 
Asia or Euiojai. The Syriiui districts, esfie- 
citilly Haurau prialuco the best j hut of pure 
Arabian blood of the choicest breeds, k^w 
have ever been cxpoited. If a Bedouin 
wishes to express his iulmiration of the sliced 
of uuuther's mare, he blesses the auimul co¬ 
piously, and addressing her master, suyS, 
“ Go and wasli your male’s feet and drink 
up the water.” The best Arabian cannl, 
after tlime whole days’ abstinence from wa¬ 
ter, shows manitest signs of great distress ; 
in case of absolute necessity, it might poist- 
hly go five days without drinking; but this 
trial can never lie required, since there is no 
route across the Arabian desert in which 
wells are farther distant from each other tlion 
three days and a half. Burckhuidt never 
heard an instance of a camel being slaugh¬ 
tered for the sake of the water in its stomach. 
The extremity of thirst, indeed, induces the 
traveller, unable to sup;>urt the exertion of 
walking, to cling as a last resouco to this 
serviceable animal, nor does its stomach, un¬ 
less on the first day’s watering, afford by any 
means a copious supply, liw swiftness of 
the camel has been greatly exaggerated*; 1 f k 
mik's in eleven hours, during wliich occured 
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dreary than the aspect of these sandy plains, that seem entirely forsaken of life 
and vegetation: whert'ycr the eye turns, nothing is presenteii but a steril and 
dusty soil, sonietimes torn up by the winds, and moving in great waves along, 
which, when viewed from an etnineiH-e, resemble less the earth than the ocean- 
here and there a few shrubs appear, that only teach us to wish for the grove 
that remind us of tlie shade in these sultry climates, without affording its refresh¬ 
ment ; the return of morning, which, in other places, carries an idea of cheer¬ 
fulness, here serves only to enlighten the endless and dreary waste, and to 
present th* traveller with an unfinished prospect of his forlorn situation ; yet 
Hi tins chasm of nature, by the help of the camel, the Arabian finds safely and 
subsistence, 'fhere are here and there fmuid spots of verdure, which, though 
remote from each other, are, in a manner, appro\iniated by the labour and 
irnbislry of the camel, 'I'hiis these deserts, which jiresont the stranger with 
nothing but objects of d.inger and sterility, afford the inhabitant protection, 
lood, and liberty. 'Hie Araliian lives independent and traiiijiiil in llie midst of 
his solitudes ; and instead of conaidering the sasl solitiidi's spread round liiin as 
a restniint iijion his happiness, he is by experience taught to reg-ard (hem as 
tile ramparts of lus Ireedom. 

I'he camel is easily instn’''ted in the methods of taking up and supporting 
his burthen; their legs, a few days after they are produced, are bent under 
their belly ; ihe-y are in this manner loaded, and taught to rise ; their burthen is 
evtTy day thus increaseil, bv insensible degrees, till the niiimal is cajiable of 
supporting a weight adeipiate to its foree the same rare i.s taken in making 
them patient of hunger and thirst; while otlnr animals receive their food at 
stated times, the eamel is restrained for days together, and tliese intervals of 
famine are increast'd in [iroportion a-, (he animal seems i .ijeahle of sustaining 
ifieiu. Hy this inediod of edm atioii, tin y iue livi- or six ilays without too-l or 
vv.iler; and their .stomach is formed most adiiniabiy by nature to fit them for 
long abstinence : besides the four si imaelis v\ Idi li all animals have that chew 
the cud. (and the camel is id' the niunhci,) it has a lifth stomach which serves 
as a reservoir, to iioKi a greater ipiautity of water than the auiiiud has an imme¬ 
diate occasion for. !( is of a siifhcicnt cipiacity to contain a large quantity of 
water, where the fliiid remains uillumt corniptmg, or without being adulterated 
by the other aliments; when (lie camel finds ilscif pressed with lliirst, it has 
here an ea.sy resoiiree for qnenrhiiig it ; i! throws tip a qnaiitiiy ol this water 

two passages iner the Nile in a ieiiy-lioat. s!?,e, ol one-foiiith of tlie whole lioctj-. The 
each u'quniiig tweiily mauiU's, IS the nmst full giowlh ol the camel i.s uu.iined at twelve 
evtuioiduiaiy peil'oiinanee whu h Huu Ivh.mh yeais. he lives foity. hut at about or iinder 
en-r Iiearrl autheiitu-ated ; aie! tins, jmiiialily, tJmty his activity (i,c-hacs. lu Kgypl, camels 
has been suiiiiissed by an Kiiglish liotimg aie kept closely shont, and are guided by a 
ujiim. He thinks that, if lel'l to its own liee stroiii attached to the iiose-mig, Those oi 
Will, this animat would have f>.;velled OiKI .-li.tlua aie seldoiu perlotuted in tlie nose; 
miles ill twenty-tour hours; twelve miles .m and u-adily obey the short stick of the nder. 
hour ig the utmost trotmig pace, of a cauuh ; The camel-saddle of tlus .4.rah)au women is 
it may gallop tune tmles ui hall an hour, hut gaudily fitted out, and a lady of Na*!ja cou- 
it cannot support that pace, whieh IS uiiuatu- sideis it a degriulatioii to iiiouiit any other 
ral to it, for a longer time. Nothing can he than n.ll4ick cantci, while an /Muemaii beauty 
easier than its conltiiou amble of five and a prefers one winch is g/-/';/oi n /ir/c. ('autery 
half uiiles an hour, and if properly fed every to the chost of the hump is usually applieil 
evening, or in case of enieigeney ouce in two when iheit biokeii-wiiided caravan.camel is 
days, it will continue this pace unlnterrupt- exhau-stod by fatigue. TowanJs the close ul‘ 
ediy for five or even six days. Wlnle the a long jmiincy, scaicely an evemug pauses 
hump coniiituuH full, the animal will endure without this o[>eniuoii, yet the loatl is m- 
cunsidciuble fatigue on a very short aiiowanco, placed on the 1 diowing morning on the part 
leoding, as the Arabs say, on the fat of its leccntly burned, and no degree of pain in¬ 
own hump. After a long journey the hump duces the patient animal to refuse or throw it 
almost entirely subsides, and it is not until oti’. 11 it once sinks, however, overpowered 
after three or four months’ rejtose, and a con* eiiltei by hunger or toil, it cannot be com- 
sideinble time after the rest of the eaicass pelled to rise agiiu.—AnuanA oif Sciem«k, 
has acquired flesh, that it roHuines its natural 1H,13. 

4U 
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by a simple contraction of the muscles, into the otlier ^lomaclis, and this st'rvcs 
to macerate its dry and simple food; in this manner, as it drinks but seldiuu.it 
takes in a large quantity at a time, and travellers, when strAightcued for v\aler, 
have been often known to kill their camels for that which they ci|>ected to find 
within them. 

.ln‘Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Bul>ary,and Egypt, their whole commerce is 
carried on by means of camels, and no carriage is more speedy, and none jess 
expensive in these countries. Merchants and travellers unite themselves into 
a body, furnished with camels, to secure themselves from the imjldts of the 
robbers that infest tlie countries in which they live. This assemblage is called 
a caravan, in which the mitnber.s are sometimes known to amount to above ten 
thousand, and the number of camels is often greater than those of liie nn u . 
cfu h of these animals is loaded according to his stii ngth, and he i.s so s.msiblc 
of it himself, th.if vvlien his liurtlicn is too gnat, he rernain.s .still upon his belly, 
the fiostiire in wim h he is loadcil, refn-iing to rise, till his burthen be lessened 
or taken awii} . In geneia!, tlic large cannds are capable of « any ing a thoiisan-l 
weight, and soinefiiurs tvvi Ive hniulred , the dromedary from six to seven. In 
the.se trading j iurncys iliey travel but .slowly ; their stages aie generally ngn 
l.ited, and they seldo.ii go above thirty , or at most, alumf live and lliirty mih'n a 
day. Every evening, when they arrivi at a st.>ge, whieh i.s usually some spot 
of verdure, where wafer and slinibs are in jdenly, they are penuiUed to feed at 
liberty; they are then seen to e it as mneh in an hour as will supply tiiein for 
twenty-four: they stoin to pn It i the eoaisenl weeds to the softest pasture; 
the thistle, the nettle, llu eas-'ia, an.I other prn kly \ egelables, are their favourite 
food; but their drivtrs take (are to supply tliem vvilli a kind of |)a.-.fe eomposi- 
tioii, which selves as a more iiermanent luninshrm nt. As tlu'sc aitimaLs liave 
often gone the same tr .ek, they are .said to know tlieir way precisely, and to 
pursue their passage whi'u their giiide.s are utterly astrav : when they come 
within a few miles of tlieir baifiiig place in t!ie evening, they sagaeiously seent 
it a distance, and inerea-sing their speed, aie olteii seen to trot with vivacity to 
their stage. 

The patience of this animal is most exliaordinary ; and it i.s (indiable that its 
sufferings are great, for when it i.s loaded, it sends lorfli most latneulable cries, 
but never offers to resist tlie tyrant that oppre.s.siss it. At the slightest sign, it 
bend.s its knees, and lies upon its fxdly, suffering itstdf to be loaded in this 
po.sit.ion ; by this praefne the liurlhen i, more <a,sily laid upon it, Ih ui if lifted 
lip while stanJmg ; at aiiotlier sign it rises with its load, and the driver getting 
ii[)on its bark between the two panniers, which, like liatnpers, are placed upon 
each side, he ciieoiirages the c.itnel to proceed witii his voice and with a song. 
In this mimnei tiie < reafure proe»-cds eonteuledly forward, with a stow uneasy 
walk of about four mih s an hour, and vvhen it i onu s to its stage, lies down to 
lie unloaded as before. 

Riiff'on seems to consider the camel to be the most domesticated of all other 
creatures, and to have more marks of the tyranny ol man im|)rint,ed on its form. 
He is of opinion that this animal is not now to be found in a stale of nature, 
that tbe bumps on its back, the callosities upon its breast and its legs, and even 
the great reservoir for water, are till marks of long servitude and domestie 
constraint. 'I’he delbrrniiies he snpjioses to fie perpetuated by generation, and 
what at first was acei h nl at last bi'coirn s nature, llowever tfiis bo, tlii> humps 
upon the back grow large in piopoitioii as the animal is well lixi, and if exa¬ 
mined, they will lie found eoinposed of a substance not unlike the odder of 
a cow. 

'riie inlmbitaiits generally leave but one male to wait on ten females; tbe rest 
they castrate, and t,houg!i they thus become weaker, llu'y are more imtnagi'alile 
and patient. 'I'he female rtceives the male in the anme position as when thc.se 
atiMiiais are loaded; she goes with young tor about a year, and like all other 
great animals, produces fnit one at a time. Tim camel's milk is abundant and 
nourishing, and mixv d with water makes a principal part of the beverage of the 
Arabians, These animals begin to engender at three years of age, and they 
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orcliivTOly Hvp from forty to fifty years. The genita’ | art of the mi*le resembles 
that o! ^lie hull, but is placed pointing backwards, so that its urine st ems to be 
ejected in the manner of tlie female. I’his, as well the dung, and almost 
every part of this animal, is con¬ 
verted to some useful purpose by 
the keepers. Of the urine sal 
ammniiiac is made; and of the 
dung, litter for the horses, and 
tire, for tlft' purpose of dressing 
their virtunls. Thus this animal 
alone seems to comprise within it¬ 
self a \ariefy of qualities, any one 
of ■which serves to render other 
quadrupeds absolutely necessary 
tortile welfare of man: like, tiie ele¬ 
phant, it is rnanngeahle and tame ; 
like the horse, it gives the rider se¬ 
curity ; it carries {greater hiiitheiis 
than the ox or the mule ; :uui its 
milk IS furnished in as great alum 
dance as that of the cow ; the flesli of Uu- youii '4 oih‘s is supposed to he as deli¬ 
cate as veal ; tlieir hair is imwe beauliful, and more iii uqucst tlcm wool; while 
even ot its very evriTuu’tits, no part is useless. 


('ll U\ .WMI. 

TIIH LLAMA. 

As almost all the quadrujicds of \ineri(a arc smalh 1 fliau tlie resembling ones 

ot flic ancient coiitiiienf.so the llama, 
w liichinav he considered asthecnmel 
of the new world, is every vva\ less ' 
than that of the oid.^ Tills animal, 
like that described in the former 
iliu|)ter, .stands hinh upon its legs, 
has a lung neck, a small head, and 
resembles the camel, not only in its 
natural imblness, but its sqititiide for 
servitude, its niodi ration, and its pa¬ 
tience. 'Ihe Americans early found 
ont its useful (pialities, and availed 
themselves of its labours: like the 
camel, it serves to carry goods over 
places iniu'cessik'le to otlier beasts of 
burthen ; like that it is obedient to its driver, and often dies under, but never 
resists his cruelty. 

'» ra./iMva OF South Amriuca.—T he llii- mim’d iiy Ibc temperature. The llamas are 
mas of South America furnish a heautiful stationed upon dtnerent stages of the Cordd- 
exampK’ of the iletermirmtioii of the locality Icias. and arc found, or disappear, throughout 

uf a particular firrbiip of to that I'oontious chain t/f nnuutaiuK, as thi:* 

the olovatiou of tlu* surface whcrci thov fiu*l fiuunnits are t‘le;ated or Thus 

thoij food. The selection is probably deter- they lange considerably below the line of per- 
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Of these anitnalH, some me white, others blacli, but they are mostly brown , 
its face reaembl^ that of 
the camel, and its height 
is about equal to that ot 
an ass. They are not 
found in the ancient con¬ 
tinent, bnt entirely be¬ 
long to the new ; nor are 
they found spread over 
all America, butarc found 
chiefly upon those nionn- 
tains that stretch from 
. New Spain to the Straits 
of Magellan. They inha¬ 
bit the highest regions ot 
(he globe, and seem to 
require purer air than ani¬ 
mals of a lower situation 
are found to enjoy, Peru 
seems to be the place 
where they are found in 
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greatest plenty. In Mexico they are introduced rather as cunnsities than beasts 
of burthen-, but in Potosi and other proviiues ot i eru, they make the duel 
riches of the Indians and Spaniards vvho rear them : their flesh is excellent food, 
their hair, or rather wool may be spun into lieautilul ch.lhmg; and (bey are 
eanible in the most rugged and dangerous ways, ol carrying burtheiif!. not ex- 
reedintr’a hundred weight, with the greatest satety. It is true ludeed that they 
go bufslowly, and seldom above lilleen iniles a dav ; their tr. ad is heavy\ but 
fure tS de cend precipices, a.nl h looting among the most cra^y 
Xre even men can scarce accompany them; they are, however, but tedde 
rnimairand dter four or five days' labour, tliey are obhp d to repose tor a day 
or two 'They are chielly used in carrying the rtehes ol the mines of 1 oosi, 
and we are to^d that there are above three hundred thousand of these ammals in 

'‘‘'TbLTmmai as was .said before, i.s above three feel liigli, and the neck is 
three feat long ; the head is small and well prop.irt.oneil, the 

W the ins thick the np|)er divided, and the lower a little depending; 
Sre jr&e a.& foedMpon grass it wants the upper cutting teeth ; 

♦he pars are four inelie.s long, and move with great agility , the tad is but five 
iS^bes ?ong it is small, straight, and a little turneiHip at the end ; «t i« doveii- 
footed like* the ox, bnt it has a kind ol .spear-ltke appendage behind, wlm.h 
a^Lts i in moving over precitm es and rugyged wavs ; the wool on the liack is 

St but long on the sides and the belly ; it resembles the came in the tonna- 
shorr, out i ‘ „„,kes nnne backwards ; it 

cmipfos aSofn the same manner, and though it fm.ls much dillirwlty ... the 
aSn it S said to be much inclined to vencry A whole day is often passed 
Jhe ii^essarv business can be completed, which is spent in growling, 
qilrrelling and spitting at each other ; they seldom jiroduce above one at a 
bme and dieir age never extends above ten or twelve years at fartliest. 

rtS'cmlten’led. It appear, formed for that mdoleat rare of maater. »lach 


pfti«a snow, from ChiU to New GianatU, 
willwul reuelung the isthmus of t 
The siweies is not to be found in Mexico; 
and this remarkable circumstance is to he 
abcrilipd ta the fact that tins ibthmufl of tnO 
CordilleraH has a less ehavatioii 1 hall is suited 
to then iiatuies and wants In the same 


way some of the Alpine animals of Eimipo, 
which nt’viT desctuid into the plains, are 
found upon mountaiiiH at long intervals, al¬ 
though the line of their summits is inter- 
nipted. Tills locality is detemiiued by eleva¬ 
tion. The same fact is cuastantly observed 
with regard to plants. 
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it is olAigf'tl to gerve ; it requires no care, nor no expt*n»c in the attending or 
providing for its sustenanre ; it is supplied witli a vi^arm covering, and there- 
tore dofs not require to be housed ; satisfied with vegetables and grass, it 
wants neither rorn nor hay to subsist it; it is not leso moderate in what it 
drinks, and exceeds even the camel in tenipemnre. Indeed, of all other 
creatures, it seems to retpiire water least, as it is supplied by nature with saliva 
in such large quantities, that it spits it out on every occasion : this saliva seems 
to be the only offensive weapon that the harmless creature lias to testify its 
resentment. When overloaded, or fatigued, and driven on by all the torturing 
acts of its keeper, it falls on its belly, and pours out against him a quantity of 
tliis fluid; whic.h, though probably no way hurtful, the Indians are much afraid 
of. I'hc}' say that wherever it falls, it is of such an acrimonious nature, tliat it 
will either burn the skin, or «\iuse very dangerous eruptums. 

Such are these animals in their domestic state ; but as they are found wild in 
very great numbers, they exhibit marks of great force and agility in their state 
of nature. The stag is scarcely more swiff, or the goat or the shainmoy a better 
i limber. All its sliapes are more delicate and strong ; its colour is lawny, and 
Us woo) is but sluirt; in their natiie foiests they are gregarious animals, and 
are otten seen in flocks nf two or three hundred at a time. W'lien they perceive 
a stranger, they regard him at first wttli astonislunent, without marking any 
fear or surprise ; but shortly, as if by common consent, they snuil up the air, 
somewhat like horses, and at once, by a I'onmion ilight, take refuge on the tops 
ot the mountains ; they are fomh-j of the iiortlieni than the southern side of the 
Andes ; tliey often clitnli above the snowy tracts of the mountain, and seem 
vigorous in proportion to tin- coldness of fiieir situation. The natives hunt (he 
wdd llama lor the sake of its fleeic If the dugs surprise one upon the plain, 
they are generally snccessfnl ; but if oitci- tlie llama obtains the rocky precipice 
ol the mnunlaiu, (he liiintcrs arf olibged to desist in their pursuit. 

'^riic llama seems to bi' the largest ot the eamel kind in America; there are 
others which are calieil guanatoes and [tacos, tliat are smaller and weaker, but 
eniiued with the sjinie nature, and formed pretty 
much in the sainc manner. I'hev seem to bear the 
same proportions to each otlier that the horse 
docs to (he ass, and are emjtlojed witii the same 
degree of .suborfluiation. I’le' wool, itowi vcr. ol 
the [tai o seems to b*' the most valuable, and it is 
fonned into stiitis, not mferior to silk either in 
price or beauty, d’he natural eolour ot the }»aco 
is that of a dried rose h af; the maniifartiireis 
seldom give its wool any other dy<*, Imt form it 
into <iuillH an<l carjicts which exceed those *rom 
the Ijevnnt. riiis manufa, lure forms a very eoii- 
skJcrable branch of I'ommeree in South America, 
ami probably too, might be extended to iairupe, 
were the bctinly and file durability of what is 
Utus wrought up .sufliciently known.^ 
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• Luahas in Enocano.—^L lmuas liiwe 
been trviiuently brought to Kngiaml within 
the last pvL'iity years, and have bi fii exhibited 
ill the aicnageries. IIis Majesty (ieorgi' the 
biurth hud sevwal at Windsor, which were 
allowed to range lu a paddock, but they dul 
not long endiiiv the chruutc- 

The gieatest numher of llamas that were 
ever, brought over to Kurope. at one time, was 
u herd that auived at Oadiit in It ori¬ 

ginally consisted of tlnrty-Kix individuals. 
They were, brought frmn Luna in Peru and 
Conception in (diili, to Uuenos Ayres, by 
•low jourueys of two or three leagues. They 


were fed on the road with potatoes, maize, 
and hay. Eleven only of tho number arnvtHl 
at Ciidi*, of which two died there. Theso 
animals were brought to KurojH*, as a prv*sent 
from Godoy vthePruiec of Peace) to the Em¬ 
press Josejihuie; but they airived just at the 
period of lus lisgrace, at the commencement 
of the Spanish revolution, and the iKipulace, 
in hatred to tKeir late minister, were alamt 
to throw the llamas into the sea. The gover¬ 
nor of Cad'i however, lescuisd tfaeim, and 
Marshal Soult, who Bubseijiuintly traversed 
the province, took them under lus care.— Eu. 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 

THE NYL-GiEVir, 

This animal, the immo orwhicli is proiiounced tiyl;;a\v, Ls a native of India^ 
and has but lately been 
imported info I'jurope ; 
it seems to be of a mid¬ 
dle nature, between tlie 
cow and the deer, and 
carries the appearame 
of both in its form. In 
size, it is as much small¬ 
er than the one, as it is 
larger than the other; 
its body, horns, and fail, 
arc not unlike those of 
a Indl; and the head, 
neck, and legs, are very 
like those of a deer. 

The colour, in general, 
is ash or grey, from a 
mixture of black liairs 
and white; all along the 
ridge or edge of the 
neck, the hair is blacker, larger, and more ereef, making a short, thin, and 
upright mane. Its horns are seven inches long ; they are six mehes round at 
the foot, growing smaller by degrees, they terminate in a blunt point. The 
bluntness of these, together with the form of its head and nee.k, might incline 
IIS to suppose it was of the deer kind; but as it never sheds its horns, it has a 
greater amnity to the cow. 

From the disposition of that brought over to this country, which has Ihm'ii 
very accurately and minutely doserihed by iJr. Hunter, their manners were 
harmless and gentle. Although in its native wildm'ss, it is said to be heree 
and vicious, this seemed pleased with every kind of f,.imiliarity, and always 
licked the hand that stroked, or gave it bread, and never mire attempted to use 
its horns offensively ; it seemed to have much dcgiemlerice on its organs of 
smell, and snuffed keenly, and with noise, whenever any person came wilhin 
sight; it did so likewise when any food or drink was brought to it; and was so 
easily offended with smells, or so cautious, that it wouhl not taste the bread 
which was offered, wlu-n the hand happened to smell strong of turpentine. Its 
manner of lighting is very parfirular. It was idiserved, at Lord Clive’s, where 
(wo males wore put into a htlle inclosure, (hat, while (hey were at a considerable 
distance from each other, they prepared for the attack by falling upon their 
fore knees ; then they shuffled towanls each other with a quick pace, keeping 
slill upon (heir fore knees, and when they were come within some yards, they 
made a spring, and darted against each Other. 'I'he intrepidity and force with 
which they dart against any object, appeared by the strength with which one 
ol them attempted to overturn a poor labourer who unthinkingly stood on the 
outside of the pales of its4nclosure. The nyl-ghan, with tlie q«ieknes.s of lighi- 
rimg, darted against the wood-work with such violence that ho broke it to pieces, 
and broke oil' one of his liorn.s close to the root, which occasioned the aniniai's 
death. At all tlie placc.s in India where we have settlements, they are consi¬ 
dered as rarities, and brought from the distant interior parts of the country. 
The emperor, sometimes kills them in such iiumbcr.s, as to distribute quarters 
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of them to all liitJ omrab, allows that they are iiit nially wild and in 

plenty, and esteeiucJ good or rielicioua food. The n>I gliaiis which have hern 
brought to England, have been most, if not all of th cm, received Irom Surat oi 
Bombay; «tid they setin to he less tiiicomtnon in that part of India than in 
Bengal; which gives room for a conjecture that they may be indigenous, 
perhaps, m the loovinee of (iuzarat, one of the most western and the luoht 
eonsiderahlc ol the Ifindostan empire, lying to the northward of Surat, and 
stretching away to the Indian oeeau. 


I’llAP. XXIX. 

THE BEAR. 


(he hi own bear of tlic Al[>s, the 


Of the bear there are thre diirorent kiiuE 
black licar of North America, nliich is 
smaller, an I the great (ireenland, or 
while bear ^ I'he-a*, tlioni.,h ddh reiil 
in their form, are no duu!)l of the same 
original, and owe their elm t vanalions 
to food and climate. Thev have all the 
same liabitiides, being eciuallv cann 
viiroiiH, trrai herons, and erui'l. It h>'..> 
b( eii said indeed, (h.if the blai k beai id 
America rejects animal iood. but id the 
lontrary 1 am ( i rlaiii, as I have clleii 
seen the joung ones, win* h aie bronglit 
over to Ijondon, prefer llesh tui \i 13 Lind of vegetable aliineiif 
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• Thr bvuiAi to Br vu 0.1 I iis.Nt; Si out 
(Mnte ) In the yeiii 175tv!,the!e was slmwe 
III iauiilon, uiiilei tin luuiie uf/e'r, 
ftil vuikiiowu animal lumi the neiglilHiiiiliiH'i! 
of Batua m Bingai Pi uu.uil ami Shaw, 
who examlued it, sod 11 tiad gmiihisaisd 
eatiiiti! teeth, hut lui t>ui tieth , and heiic' 
they refeircd it to the gei.u, Biaihpu- ei 
Sioth, and fiom iS geioial n simldiuae to 
the hem, named it / r.voic d'he. erie- 

i.i oiih opimoii was adi)|>lid bj sever.il suc- 
iiediug iiaturihsts Iliievt letinejl it to tlie. 


fill ih TaidigKid.i, conselering the diserij'- 
t ,111 o' I'liiiMiit and Shan us cinict, tmt 
* ■ ace,a ' I of the term and nvmibir ot i's 
leetli, .lie! the foiin ol its claws, tie si jiiii.ited 
St lioiii the genus Btiidvini', and described it 
us a disUiu’t genus under the name Piochi- 
his. fuim Us remaikahly movable aiiil exten¬ 
sile li[i. It IS also nualioiu'd hy t'uvier; but 
he le sit.itisns to its time [diiceiu the sjstem, 
'ind lein.irLs that the form of its teeth iloeu 
uol ag ee with those of the sloth tube. \ ery 
1 ite'.s, Tull maim, the rehbrated conipaiatue 
anatouust. Inul an oiiyortuiut) of exaniimng 
a h\e Hji'eiimcn of this ciuious ani¬ 
mal, and was thus enabled to ivler 
it to Us tine piaie in the sjslem. lie 
finds that it is provided with Cutting 
It ells, and hi longs not to the sloth, 
t'ul to (be In in. or uisus lahe. Ac- 
couling to Ih. Fuuieis H.iniiltou, it 
lues in holes which U digs, and sul,- 
Ms(s on tin.Is, sorgho, and while 

*■ (tf all hears tlu'^hihiated oi sloth 
liear presents the rudesi and most 
slniptiess fipture, f)ne neght sup 
pose lhat 0,0 great count ly.i mu b.iy 
Imd 1 .id this speeii s vsp,, .ulv u.nlei 
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The brown bear is properly an iuhabitattt of the temperate climates; the 
]>lach finds subsistence in the northern regions of Europe and America ; while 
the g^reat white bear takes refuge in the most icy climates, and lives where 
scarce any other aiiimal can find subsistence. 

The brown b€ar(^'') is not only savage butsolitar} ; he takes refuge in the most 
anfrequented parts, and 


the most dangerous pre¬ 
cipices of uninhabited 
mountains. Jt chooses 
its den in the most gloo¬ 
my parts of the forest, 
in some cavern that has 
been hollowed by time, 
or in the hollow of 
some old enormous tree. 
There it retires alone, 
and passes some months 
of the winter without pro- 
visiVins, fir without ever 
stirring abroad. How¬ 
ever this animal is not 
entirely deprived of sen¬ 
sation like tlie bat w 



1 'I'lii' IJidw u lli'iii.) 


his eye when he characteiized the ur iue jui'iiliariiv 1 h.it llie coiiinionly ailopted tin i.il 
genus. The vvliule of its horlj .mil legs are ii.iiin-, lalnalu.s^ has lu'cii ilennsh Tiic luhi- 
conrealed beneath a coat of long, coarse, alui beai rs a native of Hiinlostini, luom 
black hair, out of which theie iirojccts in espinally the nnniiitainous (ti^tiicts. Jt is 
fiont a narrow, elongated, ilUshajieu snout; comtiuiii iii Bengal, on the mountains ot 
while he.iieulh this shaggy iienthouse Jour Silhet, unci in the Deceau GhautH. Its 
great paws, turned awkwaully'uiwaidi, he- fust appcaiance in tins countiy was ahont 
s[)eak (he quiifliuped, .Such, at least, is the fifty \cars ago. Bevvuk, in his History of 
geiieial appeaianre of two of this species at (jlii.uliiipcds, h.is given a cli.iiacti'ustic figure 
jiieseilt living in the (liardens ot the Ziuilogi- am) an acv'uuite desuiptuin of this speties; 
Ciil Society, wheie, however, both the density nod Ijoiii tin stiikingioiieh]Miiideiice ol parts 
and length of the coveting may, ])eihaps, in ol.seiv.ihle between it and tlie coinmou hear, 
some nieasuie, he usciihahie to tlie intlueiiee .is wi ll as lioni lui allentive I's.irnuiatiou of 
of our iiottheiu climate This hi ai is, how- its disposilion and tu.iiiiieis, he was induced 
ever, iu its natuial haunts, distinguished fioni to ydace it in (he same gi nus, nolwith.staial- 
all its tropical congeneis by itsdeiisei eo,it of iiig it seemed to dith r iii some id those cha- 
hair; and it m douhtbsss owing to this iialu- racteristics, vvliicii have been pointed out by 
lal protection that it is enabled to biave our ii.iUualists as the guides to a leguUu ami s}s- 
wuitei'S With nnpunity, even when its den is ti luatic anaiigcnieut. lii au e.iiliei and 
placed in a compaiatively unsheltered situu- nnlei figiiie, winch we find inC.iton’s figures 
tion. The hair upon the hack of the htiid of Annuals, the good sense of the uifist .ilso 
and neck is so remark.ilily developed as to detecti d-the true lel.ifions of this subj' cl, 
rejiieseut u sort of inane exceeding a foot in and the animal ii? c.ilh d the i'rti'c Itrur. 
length, and almost hiding the ear.,. 1 he lat.i- 'J'heie are few of oiii readers who, il lliey 
ated bear differs also 'fiom the lest of the were asked if they had ever seen a living 
gnius, in losing, «i.t an eaily peiiod of its exis- sloth, would no) answer in tlie affinualive.and 
1 eiice,the whole or greater part of the incisoi perhaps be iiKhned to receive w'lth ineiedu- 
01 iront teeth; his nostrils aie supported by a lity oui assertion', that their cniiosilj, with 
pe culiarly large and movable cartilaginous lesjaHit to thi.i singular aminal, stiU remains 
plate, by means of which he can 0 ]h-u oi close to Ui gratified. But ttie fact is, tliat the .uu- 
iheir apertures at will, and in this way pioba- nial, winch is exhibited as the sloth in the 
hly deleiids the nasal ptnssage.s from the ants, travelling menageries, is the liear now uuiki 
into whose ueht» he intrudes his snout. The cousideiutiou ; and we lue not aware that 
lips oHlus species are soft and tlcshy, and sus- either of the true species of sloth, whicli is 
cepuble of vaiud and evtuisive motion, often jieculiar to Siimlh Aineiica, has hitherto been 
being I'loiig.ited ill a tubuliu form three or buiuglit alive to tins eouiitry.—Huunuoiv ai, 
foul inches iieyuvul the jaws. It e-, from this M.vu.v/.iisi;. 
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the (lormotise, but «eoni!? Tntlier to Htibsist upon the exuberance of iti. former 
flesh, and only feels the calls of appetite when the fat it had acquired in summer 
befjins to he, entirely wasted away. In this manner when tlie bear retires to .ts 
den, to hide for the winter, it is extremely fat; but at the end of forty or til'ty 
days, wiien it comes forth to seek, for fresh nourishment, it seems to have slept 
all it.s flesh away. It is a eoirimon report, that durinj; (his time, they live by 
snrkin;; their paws, which is a vulgar error that scarce rerpiires confutation.* 
'Iliese solitary animals coiiph; in autumn, hut the time of gestation with the 
female is still unknown: the lemale takes ^reat care to provide a proper retreat 
for her yoiinp, she secures them in the hollow of a rock, and provides a bed of 
hay in (he warmest part of the den ; she britu;s forth in winter, and the youic.^ 
ones hcffin to follow In r in spnmj. 'I’he male and lemale by no means inlialut 
(lu same den; they have eacii their separate retreat, and seldoin are seen to;ie- 
ther but upon the ai cesses oi ;, 0 ‘ni d (h sire. 

'riie void' of the liear is a kind ol ;jton 1, iiitcrnijiti d with ratje, which is often 
cuprieiniisly e eried ; and lliont,di (lii-v animal s( ems eeiifle and iilacid t.) its 
master, wlu’ii tamed; yet it is still to be distrnsteil .ind managed with eantion, 
as it is often Ireai'herous and reseiillol without a ( aiise. 

This atniuai is ea|>able of some decree of instruetiou. There are few' but 
h.ivi' .seen it daiu'e in awkward nu'; siiies npoii its hind feet, to the voue or the 
instrument of its leader; ami it ituisi lie < ontessi'd that tlie dancer is often fonml 
to be the lu'st performer ol the two. I am lohl that it is tir.st tallf^ht to perfoini 
in this manner, by sellnm it ujxm iml jilate.s ol iron, and then playinj^ to it 
while in this me asy situation. 

Tile bear, when <-onie to m.iluritv, can never be tamed ; it then continues in 
it.s native tiereeness, and tliou^h tailed, still formidably impotent, at the 
approach of its keeper Ihes to meet him. Hut iiotwitiistandinj^ the fierceness of 
(his animal, the natives m those countnes when' it is Jound, hunt it with ;;itat 
perseverance and alaeritv. dlie le.> t dantrenui.s method of takiiifr it is by 
iutoviratiiifC it, bv throuirij,^ br.iiidv upon hoiu j . which it seems to be ehietly 
fond of. and si'eks for in the IkpIIou of trp'es. In t^anada. w iiero fh.- black bi ars 
art; veiy common, and wlo-ri' tlieir di'iis are math' in trees, that are imlh'vv 
towards the lo|i, they are lakt'ii by seftiue jne to (ht'ir retreats, whu'h are otien 
above thirtv feet tiom the ;;roumi d’iie old (me is ficneraliy seen first to issue 
from hei den, and is shot bv the liuoi rs. 1 ho \ ount; ones, as they dest eml, 
are eau;^hl m a noose, ami an'eulu-i k( pi oi killed for jirovisum. i’heirjpaws 
an' .S'ud to bt' a f;reat dc hem v, ami lh''u‘ hams ,no well ('iiout;li known at the 
tubh's of the hixin'inus here, I'lieir tal also, wliieh .still pre.serves a ('ertaiii 
(hqfree of Ihiidity, is sup[H>si d to lu' an elheaeions rernedv in whiti' or indolent 
(umonrs, thou{.>:ii probably voiy luth' superior to luut’s lard. 

d'lu'white (iret'ulaud bear dillers vitally, both m fiijure and diuicnsuoo, 
from those aheady desc'.bed , and thi'ue:ii it pieservi's in <reiu'nd the (’vleru.d 
lorm of Its itioie souilu rn kmdn'd. yet it yiows to .diovi' thre<' tiim.s tiie size. 
'I he bnivvn be.tr IS seldom almv e six ioet hm;; ; tin- white be.ir is olti u know ti 
trom twelve to thirteen. 1 he brow n bi'.ir is made i ;il her sti oni; ami stun I v, like 
the maslilV; the (Jn'enlaml Ix'.ii. I1ioul;1i eovered wn!i vi ry loiiu; hair, and appa¬ 
rently bulky, is lu.'Verllieless more slender, both as ti' the head, tu'ek, ami body, 
and more im linniii to tlie shape of the uievlmuml In .shml, all the vanaiu.n.H 
of its liirnre and its eolom. seem topnueed tiom the iohlm'.ss of the chnuite 
where it resides, and (he nature of the lomi it is supplu'd ivtth. 


• StCKiNO mg Paws --This exjiloiled no¬ 
tion anise, jierhiqis. (ioiu the tact ol‘ fin* hear 
ohl.uinnj; <i new skin on the luills of his 
fei't (luiiiij; the wiutt'r luonllis. 1{\ IkIoms.; 
Ins p.iws alulst lu his den, the oju'citiou ot 
n.itiue IS no itonht f.ieiht.iU'l ‘ 'I’lie'i ma¬ 
il), ils," s.ijs I\!i l.luyit, "iiheu List I saw 
liieiii wen (onsl.uillv snekiiia, >>1 

llie .SvvL'des teiiii il, then ou'ii iej^s ,iu(3 

n 


paws, tilt' ('lU'cition which was often loiifi- 
111)1(1 fill 1 iHiis lo^dher, was iitleudcd wiih a 
niuiiini in,' kind ot noise, vi’huh init;ht he 
iuai,! at tome disf.nice In eouse(juence sd' 
this, iluM legs Ol ieel vveie gtni'r.dlv coumd 
wiliisalo' , ol i.ithei loam, w hicli \j\ ignoi.iiit 
peoiile niiol.t not iinjnohabl) lie t.ikeii foi die 
ni’llv wlacii it \e.is at on*' time s.nd tl,i' tie.u 
was 111 the h.ibit of extiai-tijig liam Jus eaws.’’ 
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The white bear seems the only animal, that by being placed in the coldest cU- 
mate, grows larger than those that live in the temperate zones.* All other species 
of animated nature dimi¬ 
nish as they approach 
the poles, and seem con¬ 
tracted in their size b^ 
the rigours of the ambi¬ 
ent atmosphere; but the 
bear, being unmolested 
in these desolate cli¬ 
mates, and meeting no 
animal but what he can 
easily conquer, iinding 
also a sufficient supply 
of fishy provisions, he 
grows to an enormous 
size ; and as the lion is 
the tyrant of an African 
forest, so the bear re¬ 
mains undisputed master 

of the icy 'mountains in Cr*”; Voiar uear.) 



• P01.A.R Bear. —In the arctic regions 
where the vegetable kingdom is feebly repre¬ 
sented by lichens and mosses, but where, on 
the contrary, the ocean teems with myriads 
of small mollusca, and at the same time ex¬ 
hibits animal life under its bulkiest forms,— 
here the polar bear is found laying wait I'or 
and combating the walrus and the,/;ciu; pur¬ 
suing and overtaking in its own element the 
swift salmon; employing stratagem to sur¬ 
prise the smaller quadrupeds and birds which 
in summer-time visit the higher latitudes ; 
less delicate also iu his appetites than the 
more strictly caniivorous quadrupeds, this spe¬ 
cies does not disdain to feast on the stranded 
carcass of the whale; and being of a slothlul 
disposition, he prefers this more easy and more 
abimdont sustenance to that which demands 
from him more active predatory exertions. 

In the tropical regions, on the contrary, 
where v<^tation is exhibited under the most 
luxuriant^rms and in the greatest profusion, 
the bears live almost exclusively on vegetable 
matter; and it is interesting to observe that 
these species are the smallest of the genus, 
and are consequently liest fitted for climbing; 
whilst the bears inhabiting the wilds of Sibe¬ 
ria, the Rocky Mountains of North America, 
and the arctic icebergs, attain that superior 
size and strength which enable them to exe¬ 
cute the acts of destruction necessary for 
their own support and existence. 

Besides diil’erences in size and colour, 
there are few characteristics by which the 
sjiecies can be distinguished from each other; 
aud these marks of distinction are by no 
means prominent or easily jierceived. Lin¬ 
naeus, who had never had an opportunity of 
examining the polar bear, doubted even its 
Bjiecific ditferinice fioin the brown beai. wliich 


consequently was the only one admitled into 
his catalogue of sjiecieb. 

Thus species ranks among the larger jiro- 
ductions of the animated creation; Init it 
must be observed that in tlie accounts of th« 
older navigators it.s size has been greatly ex 
aggerated. Those seen by the natmulists 
who accompanied Captain Parry m the north¬ 
ern expeditions, did not in general exceed 
seven or eight feet in length. Cajitain Lyon 
has given the dimensions of one which was 
considered to be unusually large, Is'ing 8 feet 
734 niclies long, and weighing 1,()(K> lbs. A 
female which was attemied liy two cubs, was 
killed on theI st of August, 1822, and was so 
small that two or three men were able to lift 
her into a boat; yet she must have attained 
the period at which she was capable of jinipa- 
gating her kind on or before the autumn of 
the preceding year. 

In its choice of habitation the jiolar bear 
diffeis most fioin the rest of the species. In¬ 
stead of seeking concealment in the depths 
of forests, it prefers the fluatmg iceberg and 
the open sea, its jiowers of swimming jiecu- 
liarly adapting it to that sphere of existence. 
It rarely fieqiieiits the coasts of tlie Frozen 
Ocean, and does not descend to the eastern 
boundary of Siberia, nor to Kaintschatka: and 
although it is met with on the north coast of 
America and in Hudson’s Bay, it does not 
inhabit the islands between America and 
Siberia. They resort to Spitzliergen in greot 
numbers, and sometimes arc traiisportcd on 
the ice to the coasts of Iceland ami Norway; 
but the inhabitants of these jilaces destroy 
them as soon as they are detected. The part 
of Siberia where they are found to ho most 
numerous is at the mouths of tJie rivers Lena 
aivl J.inissea. 
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Sptt7,bcTpren and Greenland. When onr mariners land upon those shores, in such 
parts as have not been frequented before, the white bears come down to view them 
with an awkward curiosity; they approach slowly, seeming undetermined whether 
to advance or retreat, and being naturally a timorous animal, they are only urged 
on by the conscious experience of their former victories ; however, when they 
are shot at, or wounded, they endeavour to fly, or finding tliat impracticable, 
they make a fierce and desperate resistance tul they die. As they live upon 
fish and seals, their flesh is too strong for food, and the captors have nothing 
but the skin, to reward them for the dangers incurred in the engagement, 
liie number of these animals that are found about the north pole, if we con¬ 
sider the scarcity thereof, of all other terrestrial creatures, is very amazing. 
They are not only seen at land, but often on ice-floats several leagues at sea, 
'^I'hey are often transported in this manner to the very shores of Iceland, where 
they no sooner land but all the natives are in arms to receive them. It often 
happens, that when a Greenlander and his wife are paddling out at sea, by 
coming loo near an ice-lloaf, a white bear unexpectedly jumps into their boat, 
and if he does not overset it, sits calmly where lie first came down, and like a 
passenger sufl'ers himself to be rowed along. It is probable the poor little 
Greenlander is not very fond of his new guest, however he makes a virtue of 
necessity, and hospitably rows him to shore. 

As this animal lives chicll\ upon fish, seals, and dead whales, it seldom 
removes far from the shore. \V'ht‘n forced by hunger, it often ventures into the 
deep, swims after seals, and devours whatever it can seize ; it is however but a 
bad swimmer, and it is often hunted in this manner by boats, till it is fatigued, 
and at last destroyed. It often hapfU'iis that a battle ensues between a bear 
and a morse or a whale ; as the latter are nujre expert in their own element, 
they generally prove victorious. However, orhen the bear can find a young 
whale, it repays him for the dang»er he lucuraitif meeting with tlie parent* 


The females go with young six or seven 
muntlis, and are supposed lo tiring fortti in 
the month of Mareh, The miinher of their 
yoiiiig IS generaliy two, which follow their 
dam everj’wlieie, siilisisiing ou tier iinlk until 
the wintei that succeeds their liiith. Jt is 
said that the mother cairies them ou her 
back when she swim> fiom iceberg to ice¬ 
berg Nothing precisely is known of the 
longevity of the polar bear. It is hunted 
pnncipiilly for its hide and fur, which from 
the sottiiess uf Its texture is more esteemed 
than that of the brown bear.— Zoocouicai. 
Maoazink. 

Bkar in Inuia. —Many persons have 
disputed the existence of the bear in India. 
Facts, however, impose a silence on all at¬ 
tempts at reasoning on this point, as to its 
heavy coat of hair, and the heat of the coun¬ 
try ; for to the great annoyance of the villa¬ 
gers, bears not only exist in India, but do 
much mischief to the crops, and occasionally 
devour many of the inhabitants. ^ 

The Bengal bear is distinguished by the 
deep black colour of his hair, and by a cres¬ 
cent of white hair like a gorget on his breast. 
The hind legs are shorter, and the paws flat¬ 
ter and longer than those of European breed; 
his pace is more shuffling, awkward, and 
Ulioured, though ipiick enough to overtake a 
man on foot; and his hair is lung, and thinly 
scattered over his body. He is remarkably 


active in climbing; froquently when not 
more than a month old, a cub will ascend to 
the .shoulders of his keeper with great ease, 
and descend again stern foremost with equal 
adroitness. They are of a most .sangiiiiiaiy 
disjMisitiori, and will chew and suck at a limb 
till it be a perfect pulp. They do not bite 
away the flesh like most beasts of prey, but 
prefer extracting the blood and juices by suc¬ 
tion. While stationed at Dacca, 1 went with 
a party several times to the great house at 
Tergong, distant about five miles from the 
town. 1 had on several occasions seen bears 
among the wild mango tojis, and did not con¬ 
sider them as being so dangerous, until one 
day as I was returning with u friend from 
hunting some hog-deer, we heard a most 
lamentable outcry in the cover through which 
we had to pass. Having our spears,' am' 
being ])rovided with guns, we alighted, no 
doubting but a loopaiid had attawed som 
jioor woorlcutter. We met a woman whos 
fears had deprived her of speech, and whos 
senses were just flitting. She, however, col¬ 
lected herself sufficiently to pronounce the 
wortl hantoo, which signifies a bear. She led 
us with caution to a spot not more than fifty- 
yards distant, where we found her husband 
extended on the ground, his hands and feet 
as I before .iliscrved, sucked and chewed info 
a perfect pulp, the teguments of the limbs in 
general drawn from under tlie skin, and the 
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skull moiitly laid bare, the skin of it hanging 
down in lung strips, obviously eif'ected by 
their taluns. What was most singular, was, 
that the unhappy man retained his senses 
sufHciently to describe that he had been at¬ 
tacked by several bears — the woman said 
seven—one of which embraced him while the 
others clawed him about the head, and bit at 
his arms and legs, seemingly in competition 
for the booty. We conveyed the wretched 
object to the house, where, in a few hours, 
death relieved him from a state in which no 
human being could afford the smallest assis¬ 
tance. These merciless brutes dash from the 
covers, both single and in numbers, to attack 
passengers. As to escaping into trees, that 
would be poor evasion; fur the bear climbs 
with astonishing ease. Among the many 
anecdotes related of this animal, the follow¬ 
ing, which 1 believe to be true, is perhaps as 
whimsical as any that could be adduced. 

A gentleman, who was proceeding post to 
Meduapore, found his palankeen suddenly 
put down, or rather dropped, without much 
ceremony or regard to its contents, by the 
bearers, who as abruptly took to their heels in 
various directions. On putting his head out 
to ascertain the c.ause of so unpleasant a cir¬ 
cumstance, the gentleman discovered a half- 
grown bear smelling about th'. n bine. 
Bruin no sooner saw tlie tiaveller tiian he 
boldly entered at one side; and, as the vnlan- 
keen was of the old fashion, with a nighly 
arched bamboo, he could not be opposed. 
The gentleman thought it necessary to relin¬ 
quish Ins situation in favour of his shaggy 
visiter; who, with as little ceremony as he 
had entered) passed through, following the 
gentleman with some very suspicious hints, 
such as barking and champing of the teeth. 
After some manoeuvres on both sides, a close 
action commenced, in which either party at 
times might claim the victory. The bearers 
had collected themselves ou a high sjMit, 
whence they could have an excellentbird’s 
eye view” of the battle; but yrhether from 
prudence, or impelled by curiosity to ascertain 
what would be the result of an engagement 
between an English gentleman and a Bengal 
bear, all kept aloof from the combatants. As 
the chances varied, so did the bearers express 
their approbation; applauding each as he 
seemed by his superiority to merit their plau- 
lits. When the gentleman chanced to have 
he upper hand, they cheered him with Saw- 
bash saheh" —i. c., well done, master; and 
when the bear became lord of the ascendant, 
they paid the just tribute to his exertions with 
“ Sawbash bauho," —i. e., well done, Mr. 
Bear. Now and then an inteijcction, wiaw / 
wau! expressive of the highest admiration, 
was uttered with no small emphasis, indiscri¬ 
minately, asUt might be in justice merited by 
either party. 


Fortunately the gentleman succeeded, and 
after receiving many desperate wounds, tluot- 
tled the bear. When the contest was over 
the bearers returned, and after overwhelming 
their master with compliments, bore him on 
his journey. Ou their arrival at the next stage, 
the bearers were all taken into custody; and 
the magistrate, according to the laudable cus¬ 
tom prevalent in India, where offences aro 
punished without veiy nicely examining the 
exact spot and hour of perpetration, bestowed 
on each of the critics a hearty chastisement 
in the market-place; while trie applauding 
crowd^of spectators did not fail, at each turn 
of the instrument, to repeat “ Sawbash sa- 
heb !" and when pain induced the culprits to 
writhe, in hopes to evade the whip, others 
would ironically exclaim, Sawbash bauloo !'* 
—Ohibmtal Field Si'ORTs, 

Kino Beaks. — Bears have occasionally 
white rings round their necks. At this veiy 
time, indeed, 1 have two of these animals lu 
my possession, whose mother 1 shot in the 
Scandinavian forests. They are male and 
female: the female has that peculiar mark— 
the male, however, is without it: this contra¬ 
dicts the commonly received opinion that the 
ring is coiiiined to the male bears. On this 
subject, Mr. Nilsson, who has recently pub¬ 
lished a work on Scandinavian Zoology, ob¬ 
serves, that “ bears usually lose the ring after 
the second or third year; some few, however, 
preserve it all their lives, and these are called 
ring-bears.— Lloyd’s Field Sports. 

ScANDiRAviAN Beaus. —Many naturalists 
assert that the Scandinavian bear does nut 
subsist upon flesh. For years bears reside in 
the neighbourhood of cattle without doing 
them any injury, although, us is notoriously 
the fact, they will sometimes visit herds solely 
from the desire of prey. Young bears seldom 
molest cattle; but old bears, after having 
tasted blood, often become very destructive. 
“ The bear,” Mr. Nilsson observes, “ is more 
or less noxious as the weather vanes; for if 
it be clear and dry, liis attacks upon cattle 
are less frequent than when the summer is 
wet and cloudy.” The bear feeds on roots, 
and the leaves and small branches of the 
aspen, mountain ash, and other trees. He is 
also fund of succulent plants, such as ange¬ 
lica, mountain thistle, &c.; to berries he is 
hkewise very partial—of these he devours vast 
quantities. Ripe corn he also eats, and he 
sometimes commits no little havoc amongst 
it; fur, seating himself on his haunches in a 
field of it, he collects with his outstretched 
arms nearly a sheaf at a time, the ears of 
which he then devours. 

During the summer the bear is always 
lean; but in the autumn, when the berries 
are npe, and he has consequently a greater 
facility of obtaining food, he generally be¬ 
comes very fat. Towards the end of October, 
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however, he ceases for that year to feed ; his 
howels and stomach become quite empty and 
contracted into a very small compass, whilst 
the extremity of them is closed by an indu¬ 
rated substance which in Sweden is called 
tappen. This is composed, as it is said, of 
the last substances, such as pine leaves, and 
what ho obtains from the ant-hills, of which 
the bear has eaten. If, in the course of the 
winter, the bear be frightened out of his den 
and very severely hunted, he once in a while 
passes the tappen — in which case, it is 
said, he immediately grows excessively thin. 
Though the tappen has probably been known 
to the bear-hunters of the north for ages, Mr. 
Falk was, 1 believe, the first to bring the cir¬ 
cumstance before the notice of the public. I 
have had a tappen, taken from one of the 
bears that I myself killed in the winter season, 
carefully analyzed, the coinpoueut parts of 
which were as follow:— 

Blown resin. 

Green essential (volatile) oil; smells like 
turpentine. 

Pale yellow fat (fixed) oil; smells rancid. 

Cdilorophyle, colouring matter of leaves. 

Starch. 

Lignia. 

Pectic acid. 

Foimic acid. 

Sulphates, phosphates, and muiiates. 

Leaves of Scutch fir, juniper 

The ashes contain oxides ut iron and man¬ 
ganese kali.— Li.oyu'h FiKi.n.Seoios. 

Si'iiENUTii. —The bear is a fast and good 
BWimir.er, and in hot weather bathes tieqiient- 
ly; he climbs well, but in descending trees 
or piecipices always comes down back¬ 
wards. The strength of the bear is very 
great, but we cannot credit the statement 
made by Mr, Lloyd quoting from Nilsson, 
“ that a bear has been seen walking on his 
hinder feet along a small tree (stock) that 
stretched across a river, bearing a dead horse 
in his fore paws !” The proweiis of the bear, 
with all respect for Nilsson’s veracity may be 
surprising, but when we are told ‘‘that several 
iustaures have occurred of their climbing ou 


to the roofs of cowhouses, tearing the same 
off’, descending and slaughtering the poor 
animals confined within, and actually carry¬ 
ing them away by shoving or lifting them 
through the apeitiire by which they theniselvea 
had entered,” we would ]>ause and seek to be 
assured that Scandinavian cows are not Eng- 
lish calves.—E d. 

CouKAQE.—Mr. Lloyd quotes an anecdote, 
of many amusing ones of Frederick the First, 
King of Sweden, who had a very large lion 
presented to him by the Barbary powers. 
There were several bears kept by the butch¬ 
ers about the shambles in Stockholm, and his 
Majesty being anxious to witness a rencon¬ 
tre between one of these animals and the lion, 
ordered them to be brought into contact with 
each other. In the lion’s den there were two 
ajiartments, into one of which the bear was 
introduced. On the lion, however, getting 
access to that animal, he found him jiosted 
in a corner ; when going up to him, he gave 
him a slight rap with his paw, as if to see of 
what materials his visiter was composed. 
The bear nut liking this kind of salutation, 
giowled and endeavoured to parry it. This 
made the lion angry; when, “ with one lell 
swoop,” Vith his paw, as the story goes, he 
laid the bear dead at his feet. It is of course 
idle, continues that writer, to make a compa¬ 
rison between the powers of the lion and the 
bear, fiom the anecdote 1 have just related ; 
I think, however, that there are bears to be 
found in the Scandinavian forests, that even 
the lord of the Alrican deserts would find 
some difficulty in unmhilatiiig at a single 
blow. Nilsson, the Swedish writer, observes 
that the bear’s attack ou men or inferior 
auinials is always cuininenced with the fore 
paws, with which he either strikes like the 
cat, or endeavours to squeeze his enemy to 
death. Men that have been struck, that 
gentleman observes, have mostly been hit 
with the fore paws on the upper part of the 
head, with such foice, that the whole skull 
has been laid entirely bale.—Luoxu .>> Fibu* 
Seuiixs. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

THE BADGER. 


The badger’s legs are so short, that its belly seems to touch the ground ; this 
however is but a deceitful appearance, as it is caused by the length of the hair, 
which is very long all over the body, 
and makes it seem much more bulky 
than it really is. It is a solitary, stupid 
animal, that finds refuge remote from 
man, and digs itself a deep hole with 
1 great assiduity. It seems to avoid the 
light, and seldom quits its retreat by 
day, only stealing out at night to find 
subsistence. It burrows in the ground 
very easy, its legs being short and 
strong, and its claws stiff and horny. 

As it continues to bury itself, and throw the earth behind it to a great distance, 
and thus forms to itself a winding hole, at the bottom of which it remains in 
safety. As the fox is not so expert at digging into the earth, it often takes pos¬ 
session of that which has been quitted by the badger, and some say, forces it 
from its retreat by laying its e'xrements at the mouth of the badger's hole 

This animal, however, is n ‘ long in making itself a new habitation, from 
which it seldom ventures far, *,;nit flies but sl«wly, and can find safety only in 
the strength of its retreat. When it is surprised by the dogs at some distance 
from its hole, it then combats with desperate resolution ; it falls upon its back, 
defends itself on every side, and seldom dies unrevenged in the midst of its 
enemies. 

The badger, like the fox, is a carniVorons animal, and nothing that has life 
can come amiss to it.^ It sleeps the greatest part of its time, and thus, without 
being a voracious feeder, it still keeps fat, particularly in winter. They alw.ays 
keep their hole very clean, and when the female brings forth, she makes a 
comfortable warm bed of hay, at the bottom of her hole, for the reception of 
her young. She brings forth in summer, generally to the number of three or 
four, which she feeds at first with her milk, and afterwards with such petty prey 
as she can surprise. She seizes the young rabbits in their warren, robs birds’ 
nests, finds out where the wild bees nave laid up the honey, and brings all to 
her expecting brood. 

The young ones when taken are easily tamed, but the old still continue savage 
and incorrigible ; the former, after a short time, play with the dogs, follow their 
master about the house, but seem of all other animals the most fond of the fire. 
They often approach it so closely, that they burn themselves in a dangerous 
manner. They are sometimes also subject to the mange, and have a gland 
under their tail, which scents pretty strongly. The poor of some countries eat 
their flesh, which, though fat, is at best but rank and ill tasted.t 

• Food.—^T he principal food of the badger it has very small eyes and very short legs, 
is roots, fruits, snails, and worms. It seems and is only one foot nine inches long, with 
quite a mistake, their living op animal food, a tail of nine inches. 

t The Spotted Badqkk.— The spotted The Auekican Baoqrr inhabits Labra- 
badger is of a white colour, marked with red- dor, and the country about Hudson’s Bay. 
dish, yellow, and dusky spots. It inhabits It has a strong resemblance to the common 
Burope and the north of Asia, as far as the or European badgers, but is somewhat 
northern provinces of Persia and China, and snialler, and the hair is longer, more soft and 
in Japan. The white badger is said by Bns- silky; the ears are short, and of a white 
•on to have been brought from New York; colour, edged with black. 
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THE TAPIR. 


There seems to be a rude, but inferior resemblance between many animals 
of the old and the new 


world. The cougar of 
America resembles the 
tiger in natural ferocity, 
though far inferior in its 
dimensions. The llama 
bears some affinity to the 
camel, but is far behind 
it in strength and utihty. 
The tapir may be con* 
sidered as the hippO|)o- 
tamus of the new conti¬ 
nent, but degraded both 
as to its 8iz.e and fero- 

some 

distant resemblance in 


city. 

This animal bears 



its form to a mule. It (ti,u T.nm.) 

lias a long snout, which 

it lengthens or contracts at pleasure. Its ears are small, long, and pendent. Its 
neck and tail are short, and its claws strong and firm, ot which it ha^s four upon 
each foot. Its skin is thick, and covered with brown hair,and the natives make 
shields of it which cannot be pierced by an arrow. 

H’his animal may in some measure be termed amphibious, as it chiefly resides 
ill the water. It differs, however, from all others of this kin<l, in feeding entirely 
upon vegetables, and not making this element the place of its depredations. It 
feeds upon the pastures by the river-sidi' ; and as it Ls very timorous, the iii.stant 
it hears the least noise, it plunges into the stream* "I’hey are greatly souglrf 
after by the natives, as tlieir flesh is considered as a delicacy, and thought by 
some not inferior to beef. 


* New Si'EciEs ok Tapir. —M. G. Cuvier 
lately made a report to the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences of Fvanee, on the memoir of Dr Roulin, 
having for its object the natural history’ of the 
tapn, and particularly that of a new species of 
that genus, which the author has discovennl 
in the high regions of the Cordilleras of the 
Andes. The new tapir, according to Cuviei, 
has a much greater resemblance to the Palai- 
otherium than to any of the two species for¬ 
merly known. The memoir, besides having 
added to the catalogue of animals a large 
quadmped, belonging to a genus which for a 
long time contamed but a single species, 
throws light ujKin a fact which relates to the 
history of the antediluvian animals; for it 
had even been advanced by some authoi's, 
that a genus of these animals, the mastodon, 
piohiihly still exists in the higher valleys of 
•he Cuidilleias—A ucana ok Scieni e. IS.'IO. 


M. Roiilin has lately discovered a second 
species of South Ameiican tapii, making the 
third species of the genus. 

During several months’ Joiimey along the 
course of the Andes, the attention ot M. 
Rouhii appeals to have been drawn towards 
the probability of discovering a peculiar spe- 
cles of tapir in the lofty regions of the moun¬ 
tains, by the vague yet universal reports of 
the native Indiniis and Spanish settlers, who 
confound under the title oipinchaqvx (phan¬ 
tom or spectre), at least two animals either 
rt'al or imaginary; one of which M. Roulin 
believts to he his new species of tapir; and 
the othei, it is surmised by Cuvier, may pos¬ 
sibly prove to be the mastodon, if that gigan¬ 
tic hill. hetM'een the fossil and the recent 
world be indeed still in existence. 

It WHS, however, in the province of Mari- 
qiiil.i that oiii iiuthoi was led more especially 
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to seek for the living representative of the 
half-fabulous pinchaque; and he pursued his 
inquiries with the greater hope of success, as 
tnany of the ancient Spanish chroniclers, par¬ 
ticularly Oviedo and P. de Agueda have men¬ 
tioned the existence of a tapir of a brownish 
black colour, and furnished with thick hair, 
which has been considered as an erroneous 
description. The accounts of these old wri¬ 
ters were, however, confirmed by the modern 
natives, particularly the Cargueros, who inha¬ 
bit the valley of Cauca, &c., at the foot of the 
Paramo de Quindiu: these jieople informing 
the traveller, that a large species of tapir, an¬ 
swering to the description of Oviedo, inhabited 
the forests which skirt the eastern declivities 
of the Cordilleras, in the province of Mari- 

S iita, 500 or 600 metres above the plains ; 

0 ordinary species being found only upon 
the latter, and in the valleys. 

At the village of Bogota, M. Roulin had 
the gratification of seeing two specimens of 
the long-sought animal, which had been killed 
on the Paramo de Suma Par, a mountain 
more elevated than that of Quindiu; and he 
afterwards was fortunate enough to obtain a 
head, which being conveyed to Pans, has been 
subjected to the inspection of Baron Cuvier. 
The examination of this great zootomist has 
revealed a very anomalous and uqjxpecteil 
fact, namely that the cranium of the new spe¬ 
cies approaches much more nearly in charac¬ 
ters to that of the Indian, than of the previously 
known American tapir, and still more closely 
to that of the Palaeotherium, an extinct genus, 
the remains of which are found in the teitiaiy 
beds of the Paris basin. Attached to his me¬ 
moir, M. Koulin has presented figures of the 
crauia, and thus enumerates their similitudes 
and difierences;—The principal resemblances 
between the skulls of the new species and of the 
Sumatran tapir, consist in the general .shape 
of the forehead, the defect of the projection 
of the parietal crest, the dimension of the 
nasal bones, and finally the form of the lower 
jaw, the inferior margin of which is straight, 
(in the Cayenne or South American species, 
it is strongly cuivud.) The difieiences be¬ 
tween the cranium of this auimal, and of the 
PalsBotherium, are principally remarked in 
the forehead and nasal bones, which are 
more depressed in the former; and in the 
lower jaw, the posterior angle of which is 
more obtuse; the teeth are smaller, and the 
grinders do not so closely approach the ca¬ 
nines. 

The princii>al external peculiarity which 
distinguishes the new tapir from both its 
congeners, is one that is strictly accordant 
with its locality in the temperate, or rather 
cold altitudes of the lofty mountain range 
wldch it inhabits. The body is entirely 
covered with long hair, of a blackish brown 
colour, darker at the |H>ints than at the roots; 


wheivas the other species, which fully share 
the high temperature of a tropical climate, 
are almost bare of fur. Its size is inferior to 
the others; the largest of the specimens seen 
at Bagota, measuring in length, from the 
muzzle to the point of the tail, only 5 feet 
63 ^ inches; and in height, at the shoulders, 
2 feet 9 inches. The head difiers from that 
of the common species of South America, not 
only in its gener^ outline, but in its details: 
the muzzle varies a little in its form, and the 
proboscis does not present upon its sides 
those ridges which indicate a habitual con¬ 
traction of that organ. On the chin is situa¬ 
ted a white patch, which is prolonged from 
the angle of the mouth, and includes nearly 
half the upper lip. l^e ear is deficient of 
the white margin; and the remarkably erect 
crest, which m the ordinary American sjiecies 
commences above the eyes, and is continued, 
like a hogged mane, along the ridge of the 
neck to the withers, is also wanting; the 
neck being perfectly round, and the liair 
with which it is covered of the same length 
as, and lying in a direction siradar to, that of 
the rest of the animal. On each side of the 
crupper is situated a large, naked, but not 
callous S 'ot, about twice the size of the palm 
of the hand. Above the division of the toes 
the fetlock is margined with a narrow white 
band, as in the common American tapir. On 
this species its descrlber has bestowed the 
name of Tapir Finchaque ; thus identifying 
it with the tiaditionary histories of the natives 
of its habitat; and, under that denominutioii, 
Cuvier has given it a place in tlie new edition 
of the Regne Animal; but neither that able 
systeraatibt, nor its discoverer, has furnished 
it with a Latin specific appellation.—A hcana 
OF Science, 1833. 

Ohio IN of the Griffin. —M. Roulin, in 
the memoir on the tapir, just quoted, offers 
the following explanation of the origin of the 
griffin of the Greeks. 

The Greeks who trafficed across the Black 
Sea, came in contact with the Scythians, and 
they, on their part, traded with the Argipeans, 
a Tartar people, with long chins, ffat noses, 
and shaved heads, who inhabited the valleys 
at the foot of the Ural Mountains, the rich 
mines of which, no doubt, formed a constant 
theme of intelligence trom the Scythians to 
the Greeks. In those early and superstitious 
ages every treasure was supposed to possess 
its peculiar guardian ; and trom obvious mo¬ 
tives of policy, such warders were chosen as 
would appear not less redoubtable in their 
power than repulsively frightful in their ap¬ 
pearance ; and hence arose the compound 
images of the winged serpent, the dragon, 
and the griffin, with the beak of an eagle, 
and the claws of a lion. This last figure, 
our author conceives, was originally the guar¬ 
dian monster of the treasures of the Uial 
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Mountaius, the Cordilleras of the Argipeans, 
and that its representation and its fabulous 
history, were conveyed to the Grecians by the 
intervention of the Scythians, m>agled with 
the traditions respecting the richness of the 
gold mines, in a inauutr couforntable with 
the spirit of the times. 

This auiinal, as it is evident by the illiis- 
tiations of M. Roulin’s memoir, which we 
have copied, possesses, in its general outline, 
a close resemblance to the tapir in a sitting 
attitude {fj ); and that learned naturalist thus 
accounts for its possession of the various ad¬ 
denda of wings, crest, and tail:—It is evi¬ 
dent, says he, that the original image of the 
giiffiii, when introduced into Greece, was de¬ 
stitute of wings; as Herodotus, the oldest 
author who describes it, dues not mention 
them, and his very important silence iipion 
that point, is a suificient proof of the fact. 
But the mure ancient dragons of the caverns 
of Greece, weie neaily all furnished with 
those meiiihers; and, therefore, upon the 
introduction af a new monster, it woidd 
iiatuially appear reumsite, according to the 
preconceived notions of the people, to add 
them to Its figure ; and it was no verj' griat 
Btreich of imaginatior. to accord the wings of 
an eagle to an animal which seemed alieady 
to possess •*« head; for the piohuscis »i tie' 


tapir, when bent down in its usual position, 
bears uo little similitude to the beak of that 
bird. 

The sculptors, who considered the griffin 
in a picturesque point of view, employing it 
in their arabesque ornaments, again coutri* 
buted to alter its original form. To bestow 
additional gracefulness to its neck, they sur¬ 
mounted it with a mane like that which 
decked their horses ; making the hairs short 
stiaight, and erect; or it is not impossible 
that they might, in reality, have retained the 
genuine mane ot the tapir. Afterwards, to 
reader still mure fantastic a being which was 
already intermediate between a qUadmped 
and a biid, they converted this crest into the 
likeness of the doisal fin of a fish. 

The division of the toes of the tapir caused, 
with the Gieeks, the same eiror as with the 
Chinese in the fabrication of their m6; and 
accoidingly, they substituted for them those 
of a lion. As to the tail, it was almost certain 
that they would attempt to supply that appen¬ 
dage ; and whilst some merely gave to the 
animal one conformable with its feet, others, 
desiiiiig to make the figure wholly imagi¬ 
nary, bestowed upon it a spiral scroll, aud 
ornamented it with the leaves of the acan¬ 
thus.—A rca.na ov ScisNCK, 1833. 
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CHAP. XXXH 

THE RACOON. 


The racoon, which some authors have called the Jamaica rat, is about the size 
of a small bad^fer; its body is short and bulky ; its fur is line, long, and thick, 
blackish at the surface, and grey 
towards the bottom ; the nose is 
rather shorter, and more pointed 
than that of a fox ; the eyes large 
and yellow, the teeth resembling 
those of a dog, the tail thick, but 
tapering towards a point, regu¬ 
larly marked with rings of black, 
and at least as long as the bod> ; 
the fore feet are much shorter than 
the hinder, both armed with live 
sharp claws, with which, and liis 
teeth, the animal makes a vigor¬ 
ous resistance. Like (he squirrel 
it makes use of its paws to boldyits 
food while eating; but it dilfors 
from the monkey kind, which use 
but one hand on those occasions, 
whereas the racoon and the squir¬ 
rel use both, as wanting the thumb, 
their paws singly are unfit fur grasping or holding. Though this animal be 
shoit and bulky, it is, however, very active; its pointed claws enable it to climb 
trees with greater facility; it runs on the trunk with tlie same .swiftness that it 
moves upon the plain, and sports among the mo.st extreme branches with great 
agility, security, and ease ; it moves forward chiefly by bounding, and though 
it proceeds in the oblique direction, it has speed enough most frequently to 
escape its pursuers. 

This animal is a native of the southern parts of America, nor have any travel¬ 
lers mentioned its being found in the ancient continent. But in the climates of 
which it is a native, it is found in noxious abundance, particularly in Jamaica, 
where it keeps in the mountains, and where it often descends to feed upon the 
plantations of sugar-cane. The planters of these climates consider these animals 
as one of their greatest miseries; they have contrived various methods of 
destroying tliem, yet still they propagate in such numbers that neither traps nor 
fire-arrns can set them free ; so that a swarm of these famished creatures are 
found to do more injurv in a single night than the labours of a month can repair. 

But though when w'iid they are thus troublesome, in a state of tameness no 
animal is more harmless or amusing; they are capable of being instructed in 
various little amusing tricks. The racoon is playful and cleanly, and is very 
easily supported; it eats of every thing that is given it, and if left to itself, no 
cat can be a better provider; it examines every corner, eats of all flesh, either 
boiled or raw, eggs, fruits or corn, insects themselves cannot escape it, and if 
left at liberty in a garden, it will feed upon snails, worms, and beetles; but it has 
a particular fondness for sweets of every kind, and to be possessed of these in 
its wild state, it incurs every danger. Though it will eat its provisions dry, it 
will lor choice dip them in water if it happens to be in the way: it has one 
peculiarity which few other animals have been found to possess, it drinks as 
vvejl by lapping, like the dog, as by sucking like the horse. 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 

THE COATIMONDI * 

1’hf, first peciiliarlty with which this animal strikes the spectator, is the extreme, 
lermth of its snout, which in some measure resembles that of the hog, but elon¬ 
gated to a surprising degree; it "bears some distant resemblance to the animal 
last described, except that the neck and the body are longer, the fur shorter, 
and the eyes smaller; but its principal distinction, as was said before, consists 
in the shape of its nose, the upper jaw being an inch longer than the lower, and 
the snout, which is movable in every division, turning up at the end. Like the 
racoon, it sits up on the hinder legs with great ease, and in this position, with 
both paws, carries the food to its mouth. 

I’liis animal is very subject to eat its own tail, which is rather longer than its 
body, but this strange appetite is not peculiar to the coati alone; the mococo, 
and some of the monkey kind.s do the same, and seem to feel no pain in 
wounding a part of the body so remote from the centre of cirolilation. 

It seems possessed of the same playful qualities and indiscriminate appetites, 
with the animal described in the last chapter; if left at liberty in a state of tame- 
nes.s, it will pursue the poultry, and destroy every living thing that it has 
strength to conquer: though it is playful with its keeper, yet it seems obsti¬ 
nately bent against receiving any instruction, and neither threats nor caresses 
rail induce it to practise any arts to whu h it is not naturally inclined. When it 
sleeps, it rolls itself up in a lump, and in that position often continues for four¬ 
teen or fifteen hours together. 


(IflAP. XXXIV. 

^J'HE ANT-BEAR. 

There are many animals that live iipoivants in Africa and America ; tlie pan¬ 
golin or scaly lizard of Guinea may be 
considered among this number; but 
there are a greater variety in America 
which makes those minute insects 
their only subsistence. Tlioiigh they 
are of different figures and sizcr, yet 
ill general they go under one common 
name of tlie ant bear ; the peculiar 
length and slenderness of their snout, 
llieir singnlar appetites, and their 
manner oi taking their prey, striking 
ns too strongly to attend to the miniile (The Ant-Hem.) 

differences of their size or form 

They have been classed by Biiffon info the larger Tamandna, the smaller 
Tamandiia, and the Ant-eater. The longest of this kind is four feet long, from 
the tip of the snout to the insertion of the tail; tlieir legs are short and armed 
with four strong claws ; their tail is long and tufted, and (he animal often throws 
it on its b^ck like the squirrel. The second of this kind is not above eighteen 
inches long, the tail is without hair, and it sweeps the ground as the animal 
moves. The ant-eater, which is the third variety, is still smaller than either ot 

* Thi Coatimoudi ii, one of the weasel fiibe, aii'l is now known by the n.iino of the 
Hr.\ 7 ilian weasel. 
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the former, as it is not above seven inches from the tip of the snout to the inser¬ 
tion of the tail. The two former are of a brown, dusky colour, but this of a 
beautiful reddish, mixed with yellow ; though they ditTer in figure, they all 
resemble each other in one peculiarity, which is the extreme slenderness of their 
snout, and the amazing length of their tongue. 

The snout is produced in so disproportionate a manner, that the length of it 
makes near a fourth pari of the whole figure. A horse has one of the longest 
heads of any animal vve know, and yet the ant-bear has one above twice as long 
in proportion to its body. The snout of this animal is almost round and cylin¬ 
drical ; it is extremely slender, and is scarce thicker near the eyes than at its 
extremity. The mouth is very small, the nostrds are very close to each other, 
the eyes are little in proportion to the length of the nose, the neck is sliort, the 
tongue is extremely ong,slender,and flatted on both sides; this it keeps gene¬ 
rally doubled up in the mt)utb, and is the only instrument by which it finds sub¬ 
sistence ; for the whole of this tribe aie entirely without teeth, and find safety 
only in the remoteness and security of their retreat. 

If we examine through the various regions of the earth, we shall find that all 
the most active, sprightly, and useful quadrupeds have been gathered round 
man, and either served his pleasures, or still maintained their independence by 
their vigilance, their cunning, or their industry. It is in the remote solitudes 
that we are to look for the helpless, the deformed, and the monstrous births of 
Nature. These wretched animals, being iiieapable of defending themselves 
either by their agility or their natural arms, fall a prey to every ertiature that 
attacks them ; they, therefore, retire for safety into the darkest forests, or the 
most desert inuiiutaiiis, where none of the bolder or swifter animals choose to 
reside. 

It may well be supposed that, an animal so helpless as the ant-bear is, with 
legs too short to fit it for flight, and unprovided with teeth to give it power of 
resistance, is neither numerous nor often seen : its retreats are in the most barren 
and uncultivated parts of South America. It is a native only of the new cond- 
nent, and entirely unknown to the old. It lives chiefly in the woods, and hides 
itself under the fallen leaves. If seldom venture.*} from its retreat; and the 
industry of an hour supplies it with suflicient food for several days together. Its 
manner of procuring its prey is one of the most singular in all natural history. 
As its name implies, it lives entirely upon ants and insects; these, in the coun¬ 
tries where it is bred, are found in the greatest abundance, and often build 
tlieniselves hills, five or six feet high, where they live in community. When 
tins animal approaches an ant-hill, it creeps slowly forward on its belly', taking 
every precaution to keep itself concealed, till it comes within a proper distance 
of the place where it intends to make its banquet; there lying closely along at 
its length, it thrusts forth its round, red tongue, which is often two feet long, 
across the path of these busy insects, and there lets it he motionless for several 

• Ant-Biab—O n November 22, a a standing position) the claws of the fore feet 
letter from Sir B Ker Porter, Con, Memb. do not pioject in front, but are doubled back- 
Zbological Society, dated City of Caracas, wards under the wiist; evidencing a mode of 
Sept. lO, 1831, was read. It contained a progression in the Myrmecopftag'dB similar to 
detailed description of the Myrmecophaga that recently described by Col. Sykes as exist- 
jultata, Linn., under the name of Orso Hor- ing in the species of Manis. “ To receive 
megvero, or ant-bear, together with an account the additional length and point of the middle 
ot the habits ol that animal; and was accom- toe,” observes Sii R. Ker Poiter, “ a protrud- 
p.tnied by a drawing of the fuUy grown indi- ing mass of hard flesh stood out from the 
vidual fiom whom the description was taken, wrist, wheiein was a cavity destined for the 
Sn R. Ker Porter was particulaily struck with reception of the ungulated elongation when 
the didereiice iii structure which exists be- the animal was in a standing position.” He 
tween the Ibie and the hinder feet, and with adds, “ from the awkward iormation of the 
tliB curious disposition of the parts of the fore feat, quickness of motion becomes im- 
I'ormer in the act of piogressiou, which has possilile; hence they may be caught in the 
been slightly referred to by D Azara. In the smallest open space (when seen) with little 
figure (in which the animal is lepivseutod in difficulty.”— Ahcana ok Science, 1833. 
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minntes together. The ants of that country, some of which are half an inch 
long, considering it as a piec« of flesh accidentally thrown before them, come 
forth and swarm upon it in great numbers ; but wherever they touch, they stick, t 
for this instrument is covered with a slimy fluid, which, like bird-lime, entangles 
every creature that lights upon it. When, therefore, the ant-bear has found a 
sufficient number for one morsel, it instantly draws in the tongue, and devours 
them all in a moment; after which it still continues in its position, practising the 
same arts until its hunger is entirely appeased; it then retires to its hiding-place 
once more, where it continues in indolent existence till again excited by the 
calls of hunger. 

Such is the luxurious life of a creature that seems of all others the most help¬ 
less and deformed. It finds safety in its hiding-place from its enemies, and an 
ample supply in some neighbouring ant-lull, for all its appetites. As it only 
tries to avoid its pursuers, it is seldom discovered by them ; yet, helpless as this 
animal is, when driven to an extremity, though without teetli, it will fight with 
its claws with great obstinacj. With these arms alone, it has often been found 
to oppose the dog, and even the jaguar. It throws itself upon its back, fastens 
upon its enemy with all its claws, .sticks with great strength and perseverance, 
and even alter killing its invader, which is sometimes the case, docs not quit its 
hold, but remains fastened upon him la vindictive desperation.''’ 


(:n\p. XXXV. 
THI'] SLO^’H.f 


Of the Slnfli there are two difl'ere 
their claws; the one, ^phich m its 
native country is chilled the Unaii, 
h.iving only two claws upon each 
foot, and being without a tail : the 
other, which is called the Ai, hav¬ 
ing a tail, and three claws upon 
each foot. 'Fhe utian has the snout 
longer, the ears more apparent, 
and the fur very different from the 
other. It differs alsi' in the number 
of its ribs; this having forty-six, 
while the ai has but twenty-eight. 
These differences, however, which 
though very apparent, have been 


kiiida, distiiigui->hed from each other by 


(Til.- ) 



* The Ant-Ka.tkrs —Besides the animal 
here de.scnbed, there are others of the same 
kmd ; the most remarkable of which are the 
Little Ant-eater of New Holland and the 
Prickly Ant-eater of New Holland. The 
former is singular for its having only two 
toes on the fore leet, armed with strong claws, 
and a tail which it is able to coil round I lie 
branches of trees and hold fast by. Tlie 
whole animal is clothed in a beautiful, soft, 
curled, pale yellow fur. It is a native of 
(juioea The puckly lot-eater is a shoit 


rounded animal, with a long, tubular mouth, 
and entirely covered over on the upper parts 
with strong sharp spines, resembling those of 
the purciipiue. 

f The Tardioradk, ok Si-ow-pacbu Fa- 
Mii.x—Natmah.its express their pity for the 
animals of the tardigrade or slow footed 
fuinilj. Whilst other quadrupeds, they say, 
range in boundless wilds, the sloth hangs 
suspended by bis strong arms—a poor ill- 
foiined creature, deficient as well as deformed. 
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but little regarded in tlie description 
ble each other in the general outlines ( 
helpless funnation. 

his hind legs too short, and his hair like 
withered grass; his looks, motions, and cries, 
conspire to excite pity; and, as if this were 
not enough, they say that his moaning makes 
the tiger relent and turn away. This is not 
a true picture: the sloth cannot walk like 
ijuadmpeds, but he stretches out his stuing 
aims, and if he can hook on his claws to the 
ineipialities of the ground, he drags himself 
along. This is the combtion which autho- 
rwes such an expression as “ the bungled and 
faulty composition of the sloth ” But wlien 
he reaches the branch or the rough haik of a 
tree his piogress i.s rapid ; he climbs Ii.uul 
over head along the branches till they touch, 
and thus from bough to bough, and fiom tree 
to tree: he is most alive in the storm; and 
when the wind blows and the trees stooji .md 
the branches wave and meet, he is then upon 
the march. 

The compassion expressed by these philo¬ 
sophers for animals which they consider im- 
jierfectly orgimized, is uncalled for; as well 
might they pity the larva of the summer tly 
which creeps in the bottom of a pool because 
it cannot yet rise upon the wing. As the 
insect has no iininilse to fly until tin! meta¬ 
morphosis is perfect and the wings developed, 
so we have no reason to supjiuse that a dis- 
])ositiuu or instinct ig given to animals where 
there is no corresponding provision foi motion. 

The sloth may move tanlily on the ground, 
his long- arms and his preposteious claws 
may be an incumbrance, but they are of ad¬ 
vantage in his natural place among the 
branches of tiees, in obtaining his lood and 
ill giving him sheltei and safety fiom his 
enemies. 

We must not estimate the slow motions of 
animals by our own sensations. The motion 
of the bill of the swallow or the fly-catchir in 
catcliing a fly is so rajnd that we do not see 
it, but only hear the snap On the contrary, 
bow very differeiil are the means given to the 
cbaineleoii for obtaining his food ; he lies 
inoie still than the dead leaf, his skin is like 
the bark of the tree and takes the hue of sur- 
rounding objects. Whilst othei animals have 
excitement eonformiug to their rapid motions, 
the shrivelled face of the chameleon hardly 
indicates life; the eyelids are scaicely parted ; 
be jirotiudes his tongue with a motion so 
imperceptible fowgids the insect that it is 
touched and caught more certainly than by 
the most lively action. Thus, various crea¬ 
tines living ujKui insects reach their prey by 
diflereiit means and instincts; rapidity of 
motion which gives no time for escape is be¬ 
stowed on some, wliile others have a languid 
and slow movement that excites no alarm. 
1111111111, speaking of the ixtinct sjiecies of 


r two animals whicli so strongly re.sotn 
their figure, In their appetites, and theil 

the tardigrade family, considers them as mon¬ 
sters by defect of oiganisation;—as attempts 
of nature in which she has failed to jierfect 
her plan;—that she has produced animals 
which must have lived miserably, and which 
aie eiFaced as tailuies from the list of living 
beings. The Baron (luviei dues not express 
himself more favourably when he says of the 
existing species that they have so little resem¬ 
blance to the organization of animals gene¬ 
rally, and their structure is so much in con- 
trust with that of other cieaturcs, that he 
could believe tliem to be the remnants of an 
order unsuitable to the jiresent system of 
iiatuie; and if we are to look for then con¬ 
geners it must be in the mteiior of the eaitli, 
in the ruins of the ancient wotld. 

The animals of the antediluvian woild 
were not monsters; theie was no lusus or 
ixtiavagiinee. Hideous as they apiiear to us, 
and, like the jihaiiloms of a dream, they weie 
adapted to the eondition of the eaith whi'ii 
they e.M.sted. 1 could have wished fh.it our 
ii.ituiabsts had given the inhabitants of that 
eailv condition of the globe names less scho¬ 
lastic. We have the jilesiosaurus and plesio- 
saiiius dolichodeiius; we have the lehtlivo- 
saiiius and megalosiuims, and iguanodon, 
pteiodactvles, with long and short beaks, toi- 
toises. and ciucodiles; and these are found 
among leeds and grasses of gigantic piopoi- 
tioris, algic, and fuel, and a great variety of 
molbihca ol inoidmate bulk, compared with 
those of the present day, as ammonites and 
nautili. Every thing declares that these am- 
nulls inhabited shallow seas and estuaries or 
great inbuid lakes; lhat the surface of the 
eaitli dll! not use up in peaks and mountains, 
Ol that perpendiculai rocks bound m the seas, 
but that it was flat, slimy, and covered with 
a loaded and foggy atmosphere. There is, 
indeed, every reason to believe that the 
classes mammalia and birds were not then 
cre.ite(l; and that if man had been placed in 
this coudition of the earth there must have 
been around him a state of things unsinted 
to his constitution and not ailciiiuteil to call 
foitli hiH capacities. 

But, looking to the class of animals as we 
have enumerated them, tJiere is a coiiesjxm 
dence: they were scaly; they swam in water 
or crejit upon the margins; there were no 
animals possessed of rajiidity of motion, and 
no birds of piey to stoop upon them; there 
was, in shoit, that balance of the power of 
destruction and seli-jireservation which we 
see now to obtain in higher animals since 
created with infinitely varied instincts and 
powers for defence or attack —Siii CiiAKi-iis 
Bkm. BuinOEWATEH THEA'n,SKS, 
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They are both, therefore, described under the common oppellation of the 
sloth, and their habitudes well deserve onr wonder and curiosity. Nature seems 
cramped and constrained in their formation ; other animals are often indolent 
from choice, these are slow from necessity,'^ The ai, from which 1 shall take 
my description, and from which the other differs only in the .slight particulai.s 
above-mentioned, and in being rather more active, is of about the size of a 
badger. Its fur is coarse and staring, somewhat resembling dried grass; the 
tail very short and scarce appearing ; the mouth extending from ear to ear ; the 
eye dull and heavy ; the feet armed with three claws each, and made so short, 
and set on so awkw'ardly, that a tew paces is often the journey of a week ; but 
though the feet are short, they are still longer than its legs, and the.se proceed 
from the body in such an oblique direction that the sole of the foot seldom 
touches the ground. When the animal, therefore, is compelled to make a step 
forward, it scrapes on the back ot the nails along the surface, and wheeling the. 
limbs circularly about, yet still loin hing the ground, it at length plac.es its foot 
in a progressive position: the other three limbs are all brought about with the 
same difficulty ; and thus it is seen to move not above three feet in an hour. In 
fact, this poor creature seldom changes place but by constraint, and when im¬ 
pelled by the severes* stings of hunger. 

'I’he sloth seems to be the meanest and most ill-formed of all those animals 
that chew the cud : it lives entirely upon vegetable food, on the leaves, the 
fruit, and the flowers of trees, and often even on the very bark, when nothing 
else is left on tlie tree for its subsistence. Like all other ruminant animals it has 
four stomachs; and these requiring a large sliare of provision to supply them, it 
generally strips a tree of all its verdure in less than a fortnight. Still, however, 
it keeps aloft, unwilling to descend while anything remains that can serve it for 
food; it, therefore, falls to devouring the bark, and thus in a short time kills the 
tree upon which it found its support. I’hiis destitute of provisions above, and 
crawling slowly from branch to branch in hopes of flnding something still left, 
it is at last obliged to encounter all the dangers that attend it below. Though 
it is formed by nature for cliinbing a tree with great pain and difficulty, yet it 
is utterly unable to descend : it, therefore, is obliged to drop from the branches 
to the ground, and as it is incapable of exerting itself to break the violence of 
its descent, it drops like n shapeless, heavy mass, and feels no small shock in 
the fall. There, after remaining some time torpid, it prepares for a journey to 
some neighbouring tree; but this of ail migrations is the most tedious, dangerous, 
and painful; it often takes a week in crawling to a tree not fifty yards distant; 
it moves with imperceptible slowness, and often baits by the way. All motions 
seem to torture it; every step it takes it sets forth a most plaintive, melancholy 
cry, which, from some distant similitude to the human voice, excites a kind of 
disgust mixed with pity. This plaintive sound seems its chief defence; few 
quadrupeds appear willing to interrupt its progress, either that the flesh is offen¬ 
sive or that they are terrified at its cries. When at length they reach their 


* Thk Sloth. —This singular animal is 
destined by nature to be produced, to live, 
and to die in the trees; and to do justice to 
him, naturalists must examine him in this 
his upper element. He is a scarce and soh- 
tary animal, and, being good food, he is never 
allowed to escape. He inhabits remote and 
gloomy forests where snakes take up tlieir 
abode, and where cruelly stinging ants, aud 
scorpions, and swamps, and innumerable 
thorny shrubs and bushes, obstruct the steps 
of civilized man. Were you to draw your 
own conclusions from the dcscrqitions which 
have been given of the sloth, you would pro¬ 
bably suspect that no naturalist has actually 
gone into the wilds with the fixed determina¬ 


tion to find him out and examine his haunts, 
aud see whether nature has committed any 
blunder in the formation of this extraordinary 
animal, which appears to us so forlorn and 
miserable, so ill put together, and so totally 
unfit to enjoy the blessings which have been 
so bountifully given to tlie rest of animated 
natuie; for, as it has foimeily been remarked, 
he has no soles to his feet, and he is evidently 
ill at ease when he strives to move on the 
groun l, and it is then that he looks up in 
youi face with a countenance that seems to 
gay—*• Have pity on me, for 1 am in pain 
aud sorrow !”— Wanuerinus in South Amk- 
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destineil tree, they mount it with much greater ease than when Uiey moved upon 
the plain. They fall to with famished appetite, and, as beto-e, destroy the very 
source that supplies thein.’^ 

How far these may be considered as the unfinished productions of nature, I 
will not take upon me to determine ; if we measure their happiness by our seti- 
sations, nothing, it is certain, can be more miserable ; but it is probable, consi¬ 
dered with regard to themselves, they may have some stores of comfort unknovMi 
to us, which may set them upon a level with some other inferior ranks ol the crea¬ 
tion ; if a part of their life be exposed to pain and labour, it is compensated by 
a larger portion of plenty, indolence, and safety. In fact, they are iormed very 
differently from all other quadrupeds, and it is probable they have different 
enjoyments. Like birds they have but one common vent for the purposes of 
propagation, excrement, and urine. Like the tortoise, which they resemble in 
the slownes.s of their motion, they continue to live some time after their nobler 
paits are wounded, or even taken away. They bear the marks of all those 
homely-formcd animals that, like rude machines, are not easily discomposed. 

Its note,(^) according to Kircher, is an ascending and descending hexacliord, 
which it utters only by night; its look is so piteous as to move compassion ; it 
is also accompanied with tears, that dissuade everybody from injuring so wretched 
a being. Its abstinence from food is remarkably powerful: one that had fas¬ 
tened itself by its feet to a pole, and was so suspended across two beams, 
remained forty days without meat, drink, or sleep; the strength of its feet is so 
great that whatsoever it seizes on cannot possibly be freed liom its claws A 
dog was let loose at the above-mentioned animal, taken Irom the pole; aftei 
some time the sloth laid hold of the dog with its feet, and held him four days, 
till he perished with hunger. 


♦ Habits of tub Sloth. —One day as 
we were crossing the Essequibo, I saw a large 
two-toed sloth on the ground upon the bank; 
how he had got there nobody could tell: the 
Indian said he had never surprised a sloth in 
such a situation before: he could hardly have 
come there to drink, for both above and below 
the place the branches of the trees touched 
the water, and afforded him an easy and safe 
access to it. Be this as it may, though the 
trees were not above twenty yards fiom him, 
he could not make his way through tlic sand 
time enough to escape before we landed. As 
soon as we got up to him, he threw himself 
U|>on his back, and defended himself in gal¬ 


lant style with his fore legs. “ Come, poor 
fellow,” said 1 to him, “ il thou hast got into 
a hoblile to-day thou shalt not suffer tor it— 
I’ll take no advantage ot thee in misfortune." 
On saying this, I took up a long stick which 
was lying there, held it for him to hook ou^ 
and then conveyed him to a high and stateK 
mora. He ascended with wonderful mpidity, 
and m about a minute he was almost at the 
top of the tree. He now went oft' in a side 
direction, and caught hold of the branch of a 
neighbouring tree; he then proceeded towards 
the heart of the forest. 1 stood looking ou 
lost lu amazement at his singular mode l 
progress.— Watbkton’s "Wakokiomqm. 


(g) Pennant’s Synopsis. 
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THE JERBOA. 

'I’liis animal as little resembles a quadruped as that which has been described 
in a former chapter.'^ If we should * 
suppose a bird divested of its fea¬ 
thers, and walking upon its legs, it 
might give us some idea of its figure, 
it has four feet, indeed, but in run¬ 
ning or resting it never makes use 
of any but the hinder. The num¬ 
ber of legs, however do not much 
contribute to any animal’s speed ; 
and the jerboa, though properly, 
speaking, furnished but with two, 
is one of the swiftest creatures in 
the world. 

The jerboa is not above the size 
of a large fat, and its head is sloped (TJie Jerboa.) 

somewhat in the manner of a rab¬ 
bit; the teeth, also, are formed like those of the rat kind, there being two cutting 
teeth in each jaw ; it ha a very long tail, tufted at the end ; the head, the back, 
and sides are covered A^ith large, ash-coloured, soft hair; the breast and belly 
are whitish ; but wb' most deserves our attention, in the formation of this little 
animal, is the legr the fore legs are not an intsh long, with four claws and a 
thumb upon eac,, while the hinder legs are two inches and a quarter, and 
exactly resemble those of a bird, there being but three toes, the middlemost of 
which is longest. 

The jerboa is found in Egpyt, Barbai-y, Palestine, and the deserts between 
Busserah and Aleppo; its hind legs, as was said before, are only used in run¬ 
ning, while the fore paws, like those of a squirrel, grasp itq food, and in some 
measure perform the office of hands. It is often seen by travellers as they pass 
along the deserts, crossing their way, and jumping six or eight feet at every 
bound, and going so swiftlv that scarce any other quadruped is able to ovc rtake 
them. They are a livelv, harmless race of animals, living entirely upon vege¬ 
tables, and burrowing like rabbits in the ground. Pennant tells us of two that 
were lately brought to London, that burrowed almost through the brick wall of 
the room where they were kept: they came out of their hole at night for food, 

* Tub Gbnub Jbuboa. —^This genus ap- have so many tiaits of external conformation 
proximates considerably to the rat, ^Hoparty aimilai to the jerlioas, they are infinitely nt- 
so called, by a great uumbor of cha^Betera of moved from them in most important points, 
internal organization, but is sufifkiontly dis- such as the urguns of generation, ventral 
tinguished by the shortness of the anterior isiuch, ftc. The gcnns jerboa is now com- 
hmbs and the length of tlie hinder eadremi- ^msed of several distinct B}tecies,one of whkh 
ties. As to the external coniormktioa, the is extremrly abundant in Barbary, in Higher 
ierboas exhibit some relations with the learn- and Lower Egypt, and Syria., and again in 
garoos. The form of the body m the same the more northern eliinates, situated between 
in general. The hinder limbs an hkewise the Tanais and the Volga; the otlwr occupy- 
five or m times stronger than the fine. In ing atn immeirse space in Siberia and the 
both genera the tail is very long ; the ears north port of Russia, from Syria to the Bast- 
eloBg^ed and pointed, and tlte eyes very ein Ocean, and as far as the uoctbempaiU of 
arge and round. But though the kangaveos litadootao.—Cuvutiu 
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and, when caught, were much fatter and sleeker than when confined to their 
barrows. A variety of this animal is found also in Siberia and Circassia, and is, 
most probably, common enough over all Asia. They are more expert diggers 
than even the rabbit itself; and when pursued for a long time, if they cannot 
escape by their swiftness, they try to make a hole instantly in the ground, in 
which they often bury themselves deep enough to find security before their pur¬ 
suers come up. Their burrows in some places are so thick as to be dangerous 
to travellers, the horses perpetually falling into them. It is a provident little ani¬ 
mal, and lays up for the winter. It cute grass in heaps of a foot square, which 
when dried it carries into its burrow, therewith to serve it for food, or to keep 
its young warm during the rigours of the winter. 

But of all animals of this kind, that which was first discovered and described 
by Sir Joseph Banks is the most extraordinary. He calls it the kangaroo; and 
though from its general outline, and the most striking peculiarities of its figure, 
it greatly resembles the jerboa, yet it entirely differs, if we consider its size, or 
those minute distinctions which direct the makers of systems in assorting the 
general ranks of nature."'^ 

The largest of the jerboa kind which are to be found in the ancient continent 
do not exceed the size of a rabbit. The kangaroo of New Holland, where it is 
only to be found, is often known to weigh above sixty pounds, and must conse¬ 
quently be as large as a sheep. Although the skin of that which was stuffed 
and brought home by Sir Joseph Banks was not much above tlie size of a hare, 
yet it was greatly superior to any of the jerlioa kind that have been hitherto 
known, and very different in many particulars. The snout of the jerboa, as has 
been said, is short and round, that of the new-discovered animal long and slen¬ 
der : the teeth also entirely differ; for, as the jerboa has but two cillting teeth 
in each jaw, making four in all, this animal, besides its cutting teeth, has four 
canine teeth also. But what makes a more .striking peculiarity, is the formation 
of its lower jaw, which, as the ingenious discoverer supposes, is divided into 
two parts, which open and shut like a pair of scissors, and cut grass, probably 
this animal’s principal food. The head, neck, and shoulders are very small in 
proportion to the other parts of the body ; the tail is nearly as long as the body, 
thick near the rump, and tapering towards the end ; the skin is covered witli a 
short fur, excepting the head and the ears, which bear a slight resemblance to 
those of the hare. We are not told, how'ever, from the formation of its stomach, 
to what class of quadrupeds it belongs. From its eating grass, which it has 
been seen to do, one would be apt to rank it among the ruminant animals; but 
from the canine teeth which it is found to have, we may on the otlier hand sup¬ 
pose it to bear some relation to the carnivorous. Upon the whole, however, it 
can be classed with none more properly tlian with animals of the jerboa kind, 
as its hind legs are so much longer than the fore : it moves, also, precisely in 
the same manner, taking great bounds of ten or twelve feet at a time, and thus 
sometimes escaping even the fleetest greyhound with which Sir Joseph Banks 
pursued it. One of them that was killed proved to be good food; ♦ ii second, 

• Tkb Gigantic Kangaboo. —Buffon, asia has given nn additional support to this 
whose only errors were those of genus, clearly opinion of Buflbn. The species of animals 
perceived that every continent, m its animal there discovered have not only no affinity with 
productions, presented the appearance of an those of the other continents, but, in fact, 
especial creation; but he gave a universality to belong for the most part to genera altogether 
this proposition of which it is not altogether difi’ereiit. Such are those mammalia which 
susceptible. It is, neverthwess, true, even tho natives of New Holland call kangaroo; 
at the present day, within certain limits. A and which offer to the observation of the na- 
great number of the Asiatic animals are not turalist organic peculiarities, perceivable in 
ibund in Africa, and vice versd. The lemurs uu other animal, with the exception of one 
seem only to exist in Madagascar. America single species. It is in this tribe that, for 
is peopled with a host of mammalia exclu- the first time, we view the singular phe- 
uvely peculiar to itself; and there are many nomcnon of an animal using its tail as a 
more in Europe, not to be found in any quai- third hind leg m standing upright and in 
ters of the globe. The discovery of Austral- walking. 
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wjiich weighed eighty-four pounds, and was not yet come to its full growth, was 
found to be much inieiior.* 

VN'ifh this last described and last discovered animal I shall conclude the hisr 
tory (tf quadrupeds, which of all parts of natural knowledge seems to have been 
described the most accurately. As these, from their figure as well as their saga¬ 
city, bear the nearest resemblance to man, and from their uses or enimlies are 
the most respectable parts of the inferior creation, so it w'as his interest and his 
pleasflre to make himself acquainted with their history. It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that time, which enlarges the sphere of our knowledge in other parts of 
learning, can add but very little to this. The addition of a new quadruped to 
tlie catalogvie already known is (»f no small consequence, and happens but sel- 
<lou 3 ; for the number of all is so few, that wherever a new on“ is found it 
be( ome.s an object worthy our best attention f 

* The CinNCUiia.A —. 4 .n ani¬ 
mal honiewhat resembling the 
jerboa, but which ha.s not 3’et 
been classified by nutuialists, i,s 
the chinchilla. Notwitlistiind- 
ing the extensive triiffic earned 
on 111 the skins of this aniinal, 
little was coiiectly known re- 
gaidiug it until IHdO. “ Tho 
eaihe'.t account of the cliiu- 
chiUa with which we have met 
is contained in Father Joseph 
Acosta's Natural and Moial His- 
toiy o f the East and West in¬ 
dies, published ut Baiceloiia, in 
Sp.iiiish, in the year Iti!) I. ‘ Tlie 
fluiiclulies,’ siij’s he, ‘ is another ClnueUill.i.) 

kind ui'small beasts like squirrels; they have the intruder. A ferocious kind of scuffling 
a wonderfid sinoothe and soft sknine, which fight immediately ensued between them, and 
they weave as a heallhiul ti/iiig to comfort the hitter would unquestionably have fallen 
the stomackc and those parts that h.ive need a victim, had it not been ri'scuod fiom its 
i)i a iiiodeiate heat: they make coveinigs and iinjiending fate. Since that time they have 
riigges of the haiie of these chuiclnlles, w Inch inhabited scqiarate cages, placed side by side ; 
aie louiid in the Sieiie of Peiu ’ and although the open wires would admit of 

“ The cliiiiclulla is a woolly field-mouse some little familiarity taking place between 
which lives under giound, and eluefly leeds them, no advances have been made on either 
on wilil onions. Its fine fur is well known side. 

in Europe; that which comes fiom Uiqier f Agency oe Man in Extingiisiiing 
Peiu IS lougher iitiil huger than the chinchilla ani> Spreading the Species.— Let ua 
of Chile, but not always so beautiflil in its make some inquiries into the extent of the 
coloui. Gieat mimbeis of these auini.ils are influence which the jiiogre.ss of siie.oiy has 
caught m the m ighbouihood of Coqumibo exerted, during the last seven or eight ceiitii- 
aud Copiapo, generally by buys with dogs, nes, 111 altering the distiibution ol our indi- 
aiid sold to tiaders who bung them to Sail- genous British animals. Di. Fleming has 
tiago and Valparaiso, iiom whence they lue prosecuted this inquiry with liis usual zeal 
expoited. The Peruvian skins are either and ability, and 111 a memoir on the subject. 
Inonght to Buenos Ayies from the eastern has enumerated the best aiithentieatefl exam 
parts of the Andes, 01 sent to Lima. The pies of the deciease 01 extirpation of certain 
extensive use of tins fur has lately occasioned a species duiiiig a peiiod when our jinpulation 
veiy consul, lable destmet.on ol the niiiuuils.” has made the most iiipid advances. Wc shall 
—SciiMiDXMEv Ell’s Tkavees INTO CuiEB. offer a blief outliiic ot liis lesults. 

Ifi 24 . The stag, as well as the fallow-deer and 

Individuai. op this Species.— An iiidi- the roe, were formerly so abundant that, ac- 
vidual of this interesting species was lately cording to I<esley, from five hundred to a 
jiresented by Lady Knighton to the collection tliousand were sometimes slain at a hunting- 
of the Zoological Society. When the new match; but the native races would already 
coiner was first introduced into Bruton Stn>et, have been extinguished, had they not been 
it was placed in the same cage with a foimer carefully piescrved in certain fon'sts. Tlits 
specimen ; hut the latter appeared by no otter, the marten, and the polecat, weie nbo 
Bie.iiis disposed to submit to the presence of in efficient numbers to be pursued foi tho 
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aake of their fur; but they have now been 
reduced within very narrow bounds. The 
wild cat and fox have also been sacrificed 
throughout the greater part of the countiy, 
for the security of the poultry-yard or the 
fold. Badgers have been expelled from nearly 
every district which at former periods they 
inhabited. 

Besides these, which have been driven out 
from some haunts, and everywhere reduced 
in number, there are some which have been 
wholly extirpated ; suchaas the ancient breed 
of indigenous horses, the wild boar and the 
wild oxen, of which last, however, a few re¬ 
mains are still preserved m the parks of some 
of our nobility. The beaver, which was 
eagerly sought after for its tur, had become 
scarce at the close of the ninth century, and, 
by the twelfth century, was only to be met 
with, according to Giraldus de Barri, in one 
river in Wales and another in Scotland. The 
wolf, once so much dreaded by our ancestors, 
IS said to have maintained its ground in Ire¬ 
land so late as (he beginning ol the eighteenth 
eentury (I7IO), though it had been extiipated 
in Scotland thirty years before, and in Eng¬ 
land at a much earlier peiiod. The bear, 
which in Wales was regarded as a beast of 
the chase equal to the, hare or the boar, only 
polished as a native of Scotland in the year 

1057. 

Many native birds of prey have also been 
the subjects of unremitting persecution. The 
eagles, larger hawks, and lavens, have disap- 

i ieaied from the more cultivated distiicts. The 
launts of the mallard, the snipe, the redshank, 
and the bitteni, have been drained erjually 
willi the summer dwellings of the lapwing 
and the curlew. But these species still huger 
in some poition of the British isles; whereas 
tlie large capeicailzies, or wood grouse, for¬ 
merly natives of the pine forests of Ireland 
and Scotland, have been destroyed within the 
last fifty years. The egret and the ciane, 
which appear to have been formerly very com- 
inon in Scotland, are now only occasional 
visitants. The bustard {Otis tarda), observes 
Graves in his British Onnthology, " was 
formerly seen in the downs and heaths of 
various paits of out island, in flocks of forty 
or fifty binls; whereas it is now a circum¬ 
stance of rare occurrence to meet with a sin¬ 
gle individual.” Bewick also remarks, “ that 
they were formerly more common in this 
island than at present; they are now found 
only in the open counties of the south and 
east, in the plains of Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, 
and some parts of Yorkshire.” In the few 
years that have elapsed since Bewick wrote, 
this bird has entirely disappeared from Wilt¬ 
shire and Dorsetshire. 

These changes, we may observe, are de¬ 
rived from very imperfect memorials, and 
relate only to the huger and more conspicuous 
animals inhabiting a small spot on the globe; 


but they eannot fail to exalt out conception of 
the enormous revolutions which, in the course 
of several thousand years, the whole human 
species must have cflected. 

The kangaroo and the emu Ore retreating 
rapidly before the progress of colonization in 
Australia; and it scarcely admits of doubt 
that the general cultivation of that country 
must lead to the extirpation of both. The 
most striking example of the loss, even within 
the last two centuries, of a remarkable species, 
is that of the dodo—a bird first seen by the 
Dutch when they landed on the Isle of 
France, at that time uninhabited, immediately 
after the discovery of the passage to the East 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
of a large size and singular fonu; its wings 
short, like those of an ostrich, and wholly 
incapable of sustaining its heavy body even 
for a short flight. In its general appearance 
it differed from the ostrich, cassowary, or any 
known biid. 

Many naturalists gave figures of the dodo 
after the commencement ol the sevenleentli 
centiii-y ; and there is a painting of it in the 
British Museum, which is said to have been 
taken from a living individual. Beneath the 
painting is a leg, in aline state of pieservation, 
which ornithologists are agreed cannot belong 
to any other known bird. In the musenni at 
Oxford, also, there is a foot and a liead m ;m 
imperfect state; but M. Cuvier doubts the 
identity of this species with that of which the 
painting is pre.served 111 London. 

Ill spite of the most active search, during 
the last centuiy, no infoimation respecting 
the dodo was obtained, and some authors 
have gone so far as to pretend that it. never 
existed; hut amongst a great mass of satis¬ 
factory evidence in favour of the mcent exist¬ 
ence of this species, we may mention that an 
assemblage of fossil bones were recently dis¬ 
covered, under a bed of lava, in the Isle of 
France, and sent to the Paris museum by M. 
Desjardins. They almost all belonged to a 
large living species of land tortoise, called 
Testudo liidica, but amongst them were the 
head, sternum, and humerns of the dodo. M. 
Cuvier showed me these valuable remains in 
Paris, and assured me that they left no doubt 
in his mind that the huge bird was one of 
the gallinaceous tribe. 

Next to the direct agency of man, his indi¬ 
rect influence in multiplying the numbers of 
large herbivorous quadrupeds of domesticated 
races may he regarded as one of the most 
obviate causes of the extermination of species. 
On this, and on several other grounds, the 
introduction of the horse, ox. and other mam¬ 
malia, into America, and their rapid propa¬ 
gation over that continent within the last 
three centuries, is a fact of great importance 
in natural history. The extraordinary herds 
of wild cattle and horses which overran the 
plains of South America sprang from a very 
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few piiirs fin*t carried over by fhe Spaniards; 
and they prove that the vride geographical 
range of large species in great continents does 
not necessarily imply that they have existed 
there front remote periods. Humboldt ob¬ 
serves, in his Travels, on the authority of 
Aiuvra, that it is believed there esist, in the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, twelve million cows 
ami throe million horses, without comprising 
in this enumeration the cattle that have no 
acknowledged propr etor. In the Llanos of 
Caraccas, the rich hateros, or proprietors of 
pastoral fttmis, are entirely ignorant of the 
number of cattle they jiossess. The young 
are branded with a mark peculiar to each herd, 
and some of the most wealthy owners mark 
uh many as fourteen thousand a year. In the 
iiurlheru plains, from the Dniioco to the lake 
of Maracaybo, M. lX>pou8 reckoned that one 
million two hundred thousand oxen, one hiin- 
dicd and eighty thousaiuj horses, and ninety 
tiuiiisand mules, wamleied at large. In some 
]iarts of the valley ol the Mississippi, espe¬ 
cially ill the couiitiy of the Osage Indians, 
wild horses are uninensely numerous. 

The cslahlishmeiit of Mack cattle in Ame- 
iica dates liom (Joljinbiis’s second voyage to 
St Domingo. They there multiplied lapidly ; 
and that island pieseritly hecaine a kind of 
nursery from which these animals were suc¬ 
cessively tianspoited to vaiious ]iarts of the 
eontiiieutal coast, and liom thence into the 
interior. Notwithstanding these min.erons 
exportations, in twenty-seven years after the 
discovery of the island, heids of fom thousand 
head, as we leaiii Irum Oviedo, were not un- 
eoininoii, and there were even some that 
amounted to eight thousand. In 1587 the 
number of hides exported fioin St. Domingo 
alone, according to Acosta's report, was thiify- 
fivu thousand four hundred and i'orty-four; 
and in the same year there were exported 
sixty-four thousand thiee hundred and fifty 
tioin the ports of New Spain. This wa.s in 
the sixty-fifth year after the taking of Mexico, 
pieviuus to which event the Spaniards, who 
came into that country, had nut been able to 
engage in anything else than war. Ail our 
readers are aware that these animals are now 
established throughout the American conti¬ 
nent, fium Canada to Paraguay 

The ass has thriven very generally in the 
New World; and we leain from Ulloa, that 
in Quito they ran wild, and multiplied in 
amaciiig numbers, so us to become a nuisance. 
They grazed together in herds, and, when 
attacked, defended themselves with their 
mouths. If a horse happened to stray into 
the places where they fed, they all fell upon 
him, and did not cease biting and kicking 
till they left him dead. 

The first hogs were carriefl to America by 
Columbus, ami established in the island of 
St. Domingo the year following its discoveiy 
pi November 1493 . In succeeding yeais 


they were introduced into other places wliere 
the Spaniards settled; and, in the space of 
half a century, they were found established 
in the New World, from the latitude of 25 
deg. north, to the 40 th deg. of south latitude. 
Sheep, also, and goats have multiplied enor¬ 
mously in the New World, as have also the 
cat and the rat, which last, as we before stated, 
has lieed imported unintentionally in ships. 
The dogs introduced by man, which have at 
different periods become wild in America, 
hunted in packs like th«|^olf and the jackal, 
destroying not only hogs, but the calves ami 
foals of the wild cattle and horses. 

Ulloa in his voyage, and BufTon on the 
aufhontj' of old writers, relate a fact which 
illustrates veiy clearly the jirinciple before 
exjilamed by us, of the check which the in¬ 
crease of one animal necessarily offers to that 
of another. The Sjianiards had introduced 
goats into the island of Juan Fernandez, 
wheie they became so prolific as to furnish 
the pirates who infested those seas with pro- 
vions. In order to cut off' this lesoiirce from 
the buccaneers, a number of dogs were turned 
loose into the island ; and so iminerons did 
they become in their turn, that they destroyed 
the goats in every accessible part, after which 
the nuinher of tlie wild dogs again decreased. 

As an example ol the lapuhty with which 
a bilge tiact may become peojiled by the off¬ 
spring of a single pair of fjii.ulni[ie(ls, we may 
mention that, in the year 17 / 3 , thirteen leiii- 
deer were exported from Ninway, only time 
of which reached Iceland. Tliese weie turned 
loose into the moimfaiiis of (Tuldbiiiige Sy.s- 
sel, whero they multiplied so gieatly in the 
course of forty yfears, that it was not iinconi- 
iiu'n to meet with herds consisting of from 
foity to one hundred in various distiicts.— 
Lyei.i.’s Gkoi.ogy, vol. ii. 

iSi i'KRSTiTioNs, Fables, &c., relative to 
Amihai.s. —A superstition prevails both m 
England and Scotland (Qu. Are Wales ami 
Ireland excepted ■’) that goats are never to be 
seen for twenty-four hours together, owing to 
their paying Satan a visit once during that 
period to have their beards combed ; indetsl, 
since the classical representations of Pan aud 
the satyrs, from whose scmi-bnitul figures we 
derive our own superstitious idea of the form 
of the evil one, goats, rams, and pongos have 
shared with serpents and cats the oliloquy of 
being in a manner his animal symbols. Tlie 
offensive smell of this animal is thus accounted 
for by the natives of South Guinea:— 

Having requested a female deity to allow 
them to use an aromatic ointment which sho 
used, t ie enraged goddess rubbed them with 
one of a very different description, and the 
smell tf this has been ever since retained 
by the descendants of the presumptuous of¬ 
fenders. 

IVe may here remark, that of late years 
some doubts have arisen, and not without 
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fiiiii«1a<ion, rcspifting the wholusomeiiess <»f 
l^oiits’ milk, hitherto beliuved to he, in tnany 
respects, siijterior even to that of the cow. 
The goat was much venerated liy the ancient 
Egyptians, and never sacnficed, because Pan 
was represented with the legs and fe«‘t of that 
animal; but the Greeks destroyed it on ac* 
count of its cropping the vines. 

Few animals have been the cause, perhaps, 
of so many superstitions as the common do¬ 
mestic cat; most of them are too well known 
♦o require repetition here, but the still preva¬ 
lent (Kipular prejudme that this creature sucks 
the breath of sleepers, especially children, and 
thereby kills them, has been signally refuted 
by modern naturalists, who obi.erve that, even 
if it were cajiable of diawing a jicrson’s breath 
thus, the construction of its mouth renders it 
impossible to impede the respiration of the 
slumberer thmugh mouth and nostrils at tho 
same time; this vulgar siqierstition probably 
aiose from cats liking to he warm, and nest¬ 
ling consequently in beds, cribs, and cradles. 
To dream nf cats is consideied unlucky, denot¬ 
ing treachery and quarrels on the part of 
friends. Cats, fiora no npjnurent cause, seem¬ 
ing shy, agitated, and tiavcrsing the house 
iitteiing cries as if alarmed, is believed to 
forbode siulden and causeless strife betwi'on 
the members of the Cainilies with whom they 
reside, Tlwit the breath of these animals is 
poisi nous, (hat they can play with serpents 
and remain uninjured, whilst their fur com- 
inunicates the infection of the venom of those 
lejmles, tliat they lend themselves readily to 
infernal agents and juuposes, that certain 
poitionsof their bodies possess magical pro- 
jH'i ties anif were efficacious in the jireparation 
of ebiu-med potions, and that they are partly 
Mipernatuial creatures, endowed with a power 
of bringing good or evil fortune upon their 
possessors, with other facts just as credible, 
was once devoutly believed by the illiterate, 
as it is partially at this very day. 

Dogs lire genenilly supposetl to possess the 
fiiciilty of beholding spirits when they are 
invisible to moitals, and of foretelling death 
by lamentable howls. It is lucky to be fol¬ 
lowed by a strange dog- The Welsh believe 
m the apparition of certain spirits under the 
form ol hunting dogs, which they call dogs 
of thcsky(cwn wybir, or cwn aunwy); they 
indicate tlic death of a relation or friend of 
the. person to whom they appear, but, though 
generally accompanied by fire, are innocuous. 
The tradition of the spectre hound of Peel 
Castle (Isle of Man), or Manthe doog, is well 
known. The religious superstition of M«i- 
huminedatis learls them to consider the dog 
as an unnean animal; but the dog of the 
Seven Sleejiers, according to a tale in tho 
Koran, is, say the faithful, the only animal 
admitted into heaven. A more sweet and 
soothing creed is held by “ the untutored In¬ 
dian,” wlu) believes that the iiiithful compa¬ 


nion of his laborious mortal caicer will accom¬ 
pany him into the everlasting regions; and, 
indeed, the idea that animals {lossess actually 
an inferior soul, and that, maltreated as they 
are on earth, they too have their appropriate 
heaven, has by many been considered a spe¬ 
culation less sujierstitious than tiuly philoso¬ 
phical. 

The mirnculous circumstance of Balaam’s 
ass being empowered to behold that startling 
apparition which his rider’s eyes were huldeii 
so that he could not see, may liave originated 
the superstition that animals Ix'hold spirits 
when they are, invisible to man. Horses, from 
frequently starting at no apparent cause, have 
thus been placed amongst tlie seers. In the 
Highlands it is deemed lucky to meet ahorse ; 
but, according to Virgil, the sight of one of 
these animals was ominous of war, the reason 
for which may be found in a horse being as 
a miutial animal dedicated to the god of war. 
The Persians, Annenians, and other ancient 
nations sacrificed horSes to the sun. Tacitus 
says the. Suevi maintained white horses in the 
seveial woods at the public charge to draw 
omens fioin them ; and there are to this day 
vestiges m England of some superstition lela- 
tive to white horses, and of supposed Danish 
origin. 

The hysena has lieen the subject of strange 
fables : its neck was supposed to be jointU'ss, 
consisting but of one bone, and cuii.sidered 
of great efficacy in magical prepaiations ; and 
the Arabs to this day, when they kill (his 
fierce animal, biny its head, lest it should be 
made the element of some charm against 
them. It was believed to jiossesH the power 
of changing its sex annually; to be able to 
fascinate shepherds by its ejes anil render 
them motionless ; and its cognomen, “ laugh¬ 
ing,” is, of course, derived liom the idea of 
its being able to imitate the human voice. 

The ancients believed that if a man en- 
counteied a wolf, and the luiiinal fust fixed 
its eyes upon him, he was deprived for ever 
of the power of speech : connected with these 
ferocious brutes is the ieaiful sujierstitiou of 
the lycanthropos, were-wiilf, loiiji-garou, oi 
man-wolf. “ These were-wolves,” says Vei- 
stegan, “ are ceitain soiceieis who, having 
anointed their bodies with an oinfmeiit they 
make by the instinct of the devil, and putting 
on a certain enchanted girdle, do not only 
unto the view of othere seem as wolves, hut 
to their own thinkuig have both tlie shape 
and natuie of wolves so long as they wear the 
said gudle; and they do dispose themselves 
as veiy wolves, in worrying, and killing, and 
waste of human creatures ” The Germans 
had a similar superstition regarding wolves, 
and the same respecting the wild boar; and 
with these let us compare the British belief, 
that warlocks and weiul women jiosseBs the 
power of liaiisforniing themselves into hares, 
cats, &c. 
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Swine, which are atrangely uneasy in or 
against tempestuous weather, are believed to 
sec the wind. In some parts of Great Britain 
it is a popular belief that, on commencing a 
journey, if a sow and pigs be met it will prove 
successful; but if a sow only crosses the road, 
the traveller, if he cannot pass, must ride 
round about it, otherwise ill luck will attend 
him. 

The fore foot of a hare, worn constantly in 
the pocket, is esteemed by certain worthy old 
dames as a sure preventive of rheumatic dis¬ 
orders. 

The lynx was believed hy th^ancients, from 
the acuteness of its sight, to have the power 
of seeing thiough stone walls ; and amongst 
other absurdities then gravely maintained 
were these;—that the elephant had no joints, 
and being unable to he down, was obliged to 
sleep leaning against a tr'-e ; that deer lived 
several hundred years; that the biulger harl 
the legs of one sole shorter than those of the 
other; that the chameleon lived entirely on 
air, .and the salamander in fire; whilst the 
sphyiix, satyr, unicorn, centaur, hypogrifF, 
hydra, dragon, griffin, cockatrice, &c. &c. &c., 
wea* either the creations of fancy, or fabled 
accounts of creatures of whose real form, 
origin, natinc, and qualities, but the most 
imperfect knowledge was afloat. 

The flesh of the rhinoceros, and almost 
every part of its body, is reckoned by the ig¬ 
norant natives of countries where it is found 
an antidote against ^loison. 

That the jackal is the “ lion's provider,” 
entirely, is an erroneous idea; but it is true 
that the terrific cry of this animal, when in 
chase, rouses the lion, whose ear is dull, and 
enables him to join in the pursuit of prey. 
Many stories are told respecting the geucro- 
sity of the lion; and it was once confidently 
believed that no stress of hunger would induce 
him to devour a virgin,'* though his imperial 
appetite might satiate itself on men and 
matrons. The title of King of the Beasts, 
given at a period when strength and ferocity 
were deemed the pilmc qualities of man, is 
now more justly considered to belong to the 
mild, majestic, and almost rational ^ephant. 
The white elephant is a sacred animal with 
the Siamese, and the cow with the Bramins 
and Hindoos. 

The bear was believed never to devour a 
man whom it found dead ; and it was ima¬ 
gined to lick its cubs into proper shape: 
hence the expression, “unlicked cub,” ap- 

5 lied to a raw, awkward, unpolished youth. 

'he saliva of the llama, which when angry it 
ejects, has been erroneously supposed to pos¬ 
sess a corrosive quality. 

The hoof of the moose-deer was formerly 
in great repute for curing epilepsies, but has 
now justly fallen into neglect. The Laplander, 

' * 'Tis said the Uoa will turn and flt-o 

From a maid in the pride other puiity,—Brnoy, 


commencing his journey, whispers into the 
ear of the rein-ileer, believing these animals 
understand and will obey his oral directions. 
The elk is accounted by the Indians an ani¬ 
mal of good omen, and often to dream of him 
indicates a long life. They imagine also the 
existence of a gigantic elk, which walks with¬ 
out difficulty in eight feet of snow, has an 
arm growing from its shoulder which it uses 
as we do, is invulnerable to all weapons, is 
king of the elks, and attended by a nume¬ 
rous herd of courtiers. Tile fur of the glutton 
is so valued by the Kamtschatdales that they 
say celestial beings arc cbul m no other. 

It was long a popular error that the porcu¬ 
pine, when irritated, discharged its quills at 
its adversary; that these quills were poisonous, 
and rendered wounds inflicted by them diffi¬ 
cult to cure : a better acquaintance with tho 
natural history of this harmless animal has 
now exploded these fables. Our British por¬ 
cupine, the innocuous hedgehog, has long 
been the object of unceasing persecution, 
fiomthe popular belief that it bites and sucks 
the udders of cows, an absurdity sufficiently 
contradicted by the sm.alliiess of its mouth, 
lu like manner, the goatsucker is a perse¬ 
cuted bird, since, as its name implies, it has 
been thought to suck the teats of goats and 
Other animals : whereas the form of its bill 
entirely precludes such an act, and it is an 
inoffensive bird, living upon insects. Tho 
superstition has probably originated from its 
being often found in warm climates under 
cattle, capturing the insects that torment 
them. It is supposed, in some places, that 
the shrew-mouse is of so baneful and delete¬ 
rious a nature that whenever it creeps over a 
beast, cow, sheep, or horse (m particular), 
the animal is afflicted with cruel anguish, 
and threatened with the loss of the use of its 
limb. A shtew-ash was the remedy for this 
misfortune, viz. an ash whose twigs or branches 
gently applied to the afflicted members re¬ 
lieved the pain: our provident forefathers, 
anticipating such an accident to their cattle, 
always kept a shrew-ash at hand, which, once 
medicated, retained its virtue fur ever; it was 
thus prepared: into the body of an ash a deep 
hole was bored with an auger, and a poor de¬ 
voted shrew-mouse being thrust into it, tho 
orifice was plugged up, probably with quaint 
incantations now forgotten. ■M 

The toad, owing to its hideous, disgusting 
appearance, has been tho subject of many su¬ 
perstitions : it is commonly thought to spit 
venom, whilst, as yet, the question is unset¬ 
tled, wl ether or not it be poisonous in any 
respect, some affirm that a viscous humour 
of poisonous quality exudes from the skin, 
like pertpiration; whilst others pretend that 
cancers may bo cured by tho application of 
living toads to them; and a man has been 
known to swallow one of these abominations 
for a wager, taking care, however, to follow 
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this horrid meal by an immediate ant) copious 
draught of oil. But the very glanco of the 
toad has been supposed fatal; of its eutmils 
fancied poisonous potions have been con¬ 
cocted ; and for magical purposes it was be¬ 
lieved extremely efficacious; a precious stone 
was asserted to be found in its head, invalu¬ 
able in medicine and magic. In Carthagena 
and Portobello (America) these creatures 
swarm to such a degree in wet weather that 
many of the inhabitants believe every drop of 
rain to be converted into a toad. It is said 
of the Pipa, or Surinam toad, a hideous, but 
probably harmless, auimai, that very malig¬ 
nant enecfs arc experienced from it when 
calcined. 

The crocodile is feigned to weep and groan 
like a human being in pain and distress, in 
order to excite the sympathy of man, and 
thus allure him into his tremendous jaws. 

The lizard, though now declared by natur¬ 
alists to be perfectly harmless, was long con¬ 
sidered poisonous by the ignorant; and, in 
Sweden and Kamtsenatka, the green lizard is 
the subject of strange superstitions, and re¬ 
garded with horror. Newts, efts, swifts, 
snakes, and blindworms are, in popular cre¬ 
dence, all venomous; and that the ear-wig 
most justly derives its name from entering 
people's ears, and eitlicr causing deafness, or, 
by penetrating to the brain, death itself, is 
with many considered an indisputable fact. 
The Irish have a large beetle of which strange 
tales are believed; they term it the coffin- 
cutter, and it has some connexion with the 
grave and pui gator}', not now, unfortunately, 
to lie recalled to our memory. 

It is, in Germany, a popular belief that the 
stag-beetle (perhaps the same insect) carries 
burning coals into houses by means of its 
jaws, and that it has thus occasioned many 
dreadful files. The death-watch supeisti- 
tion is too vvell-knuwn to need particular 
notice. It is singular that the huuse-cncket 
should by some persons be consideretl an un¬ 
lucky, by others, a lucky, inmate of the man¬ 
sion: those who hold the latter opinion con¬ 
sider its destruction the means of bringing 
misfortune on their habitations. “ In Dura 
fnes-shire,” says Sir 'iVilliam Jardine, “ it is fi 
common superstition that if crickets forsake a 
house which they have long inhabited, some 
evil will befall the family ; generally the death 
of some member is portended. In like manner 
the presence or return of this cheerful little 
insect is lucky, and portends some good to 
the family. 

The following curious notice of the Ar-he- 
rontia Atropos,, or death’s-head moth, we 
extract from the Journal of a Naturalist:— 
“ The yellow and brown-toiled moths,” lie 
observes, “ the death-watch, our snails, and 
many other insects, have all been the sulyccts' 
of man’s fears, but the dread excited in j&ng- 
land by the appearance, noises, or increase of 


insects, are petty apprehensiiHM compawd 
with the horror that the presence of this ache- 
rout la occasions to some of the mure fanciful 
and superstitious natives of northern Europe, 
inaintaiuers of the wildest conceptions. A 
letter is now before me from a correspondent 
in German Poland, where this insect is a 
common creature, and so abounded in 1824, 
that my informant collected fifty of them in 
a potato-field of his village, where they call 
them the ‘ death’s-head phantom,’ the ' wan¬ 
dering death-bird,’ &c. The markings on 
the back represent to their fertile imaginations 
the head of a perfect skeleton, with the limb 
hones crossed beneath; its ciy becomes the 
voice of anguish, the moaning of a child, the 
signal of grief; it is regarded, not as the 
creation of a benevolent being, hut as the 
device of evil spirits—spirits, enemies to man, 
conceived and fabricated in the dark; and 
the very shining of its eyes is supposed to 
represent the fiery clement whence it is 
thought to have proceeded. Flying mto their 
apartments in an evening, it at times extin¬ 
guishes the light, foretelling war, jiestilencu, 
famine, and death td man and beast. * 

This insect has been thought to be peculiarly 
gifted in having a voice and squeaking like 
a mouse when handled or disturbed; hut, in 
truth, no insect that we know of has the 
rciiuisile organs to produce a genuine voice; 
they emit sounds by other means, probably 
all external.” 

The Icelanders believe seals to be the off¬ 
spring of Pharaoh and his host; who, they 
assert, were changed into these animals when 
overwhelmed in the Red Sea. The grampus, 
porpoise, and dol]>hin have each from the 
earliest ages been the subject of numerous 
superstitions and fables, particularly the hitter, 
which was believed to have a great attach¬ 
ment to the human iace,audio succuiii them 
in accidents by sea; it is a perfectly straight 
fish, yet even painters have promulgated a 
falsity respecting it, by representing it from 
the curved form in which it appears above 
water, bent like the letter S rcveised. “ The 
inhabitants of Pesquare,” says Dr. lleUm, 
“ and of the borders of Lake Gourd, are 
firmly persuaded that the carp of those lakes 
are nourished with pure gold; and a, great 
portion of the jicople in the Lyoniiois ait; 
fully satisfied that the fish called humble and 
ernblons cat no other food than gold. There 
is not a peasant in the environs of the Lake 
of Bouigil who will not maintain that the 
laurels, a fish sold daily in Lyons, feed on 
pure gold alone. The same is the belief of 
the people of the Lake Paladron in Savw, and 
of those near Lodi. But,” adds the Doctor, 
“ having carefully examined the stomachs of 
these several fishes, 1 have found that they 
lived on other substances, and that from tho 
anatomy of the>8tomach it is imjiossible that 
they should ho able to digest gold.” This 
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fable, therefui>e, «ith Hut the cbainelean 
living on air only, and aome others which we 
aliall have occtwioa to menticMB,' may be re¬ 
garded aatenget those .txcploded by science. 

The fable of the kraken has been refereed 
to impertoct fmd exaggerated accounts of 
tnoostrous polypi infesting the northern seas; 
tlow far not the cuttle-fish have given 
rise to this fiction ? In hot countries cuttle¬ 
fish are found of gigantic dimensions: the 
. Indians.affirm that some have been seen two 
fathoms brood over their centre; and each 
arm (for this kind is the eight-armed cuttle¬ 
fish) nine fathoms long! Lest these animals 
should fling tlieir arms over the Indiaus’ light 
canoes, and draw them and their owners into 
the sea, they fail not to be providetl with an 
axe to chop them off. 

The ancients believed that the oil of the 
grayling obliterated fieckles and sinall-pox 
marks. The adhesive qualities of the remora, 
or sucking-fish, and its habit of darting 
against and fixing itself to the side of a 
vessel, caused the ancients to believe that the 
I>os8es8ors of it hot! the power of arresting 
the progress of a ship in ftill sail. 

Some Catholics, in consequence of the 
John Daree having a dark spot, like a finger- 
inaik, on each side of tlie head, believe this 
to have been the fish, and not the haddock, 
from which the Apostle Peter took the tribute 
money, hy order of our Saviour. The modern 
(Jreeks denominate it “ the fi.sh of St. Chris¬ 
topher,” from a legend which relates* that it 
was trodden on by that saint, when he bore 
his divine burden across an arm of the sea. 
Some sjiecies of echini, fossilized, and seen 
fiequently in Norfolk, are tenned by the igno¬ 
rant peasantrj', and considered, fnirj' loaves', 
to taae which, when found, is highly un¬ 
lucky. 

The amphishseiia, from its faculty of mov¬ 
ing backwards or forwards at pleasure, has 
been thought to have a head at either extre¬ 
mity of its reptile body, but close inspection 
proves this opinion false. The fascinating 
jiower of the rattlesnake, of which so many 
stoiies have in Umes past been related, aud 
which was asserted to exist in its glittering 
eyes, has been of late years resolved into that 
extreme nervous terror of its victim (at sight 
of so certain a foe) which deprives it of the 
power of motion, and causes it to fall an un¬ 
resisting prey into the reptile’s jaws. We 
may hero pause to observe, en passant, that 
the antipathy which people of all ages and 
nations have felt against every reptile of the 
serjiunt tribe, from the harmless worm to the 
hosts of deadly “ drains ” which infest the 
ton-id zone, and the popular opinion that all 
are venomous, often in spite of ex^ierience, 
seems to be not so much superstition, as a 
tenor of the species, implanted, since the fall, 
in our bosoms, by the same Divine Being 


w6o at that period pronounced the serpent to 
be the most accursed beast of the field. 

The oriental fable of the roc has its pro- 
bable origin in the condor, which is undoubt¬ 
edly the largest and strongest bird of the vul¬ 
ture tribe in existence, aud extremely ravenous. 
Minerva's bird, the owl, is well known as one 
of ill omen; besides the superstitious idea 
that the screech-owl foretells death by iis cry, 
it was formerly believed to suck the blood ef 
children. The Mongol and Calmuc Tartar^) 
have held the white owl sacred since the days 
of Genghis Khan, when a bird of this species 
having settled on a bush in which that prince 
had hidden himself from his enemies, those 
who pursued him passed it, not believing that 
a bird would perch on a bush” wherein a man 
was concealed. The raven has ever been 
considered by the vulgar as a bird of evil 
omen, the indlcutur of misfortiuies anil deathj 
and, indeed, the superstition is but consonant 
with a bird of such funereal note and hue, 
and exhibiting such goulo-liko piopensities. 
The Swedes, however, regard it as sacred, aud 
no one offers to molest it. In the north of 
England, one^in.igpic fljing alone is deemed 
an ill omen ; two together a fortunate one-; 
three forebode a funeral, and four a wedding; 
or, when on a journey, to meet two raagjnes 
portends a wedding; three, a successful joui- 
nej'; four, unexpected goisl news; and five, 
that the person will soon be in company with 
the great. To kill a magine, indicates or 
brings down some terrible misfortune. The 
sparrow-hawk was sacred with the Egyptians, 
and the symbol of Osins. The yeliow-liam- 
mer is superstitiously considered an agent m 
diahlurir. The wheat-ear is, in the Higli- 
lands, a detested bird, and fancied oue of 
evil omen, on arcouiit of its frequenting old 
chuich 3 'ards, where it nestles amongst the 
stones, and finds plenty of insects for food. 
The woodcock is, we believe, the bird ima- 
gineil to drop, in its proper season, from the 
moon. It is a vulgar error that the song of 
the nightingale is melancholy, and that it 
only sings by night; but to hear the cuckoo 
beiore the nightingale haa been long deemed 
nn unsnccessiiil omen in love : the saliva of 
the cuckoo has been thought to pieseive alt 
it falls upon. ’ 

•* The robin nnd tlio wren 
Are Gort AlmiKbty'® •’ock and hoii.” » 

says the old distich, and whilst it is reckoned 
wicked to kill either of these (not but that 
there is an ancient custom of “ hunting the 
wren ” still kept up, we believe, in some parts 
of this couiitiy), it is considered unlucky to 
kill a pwa low, or house-martin. The king¬ 
fisher is the halcyon of the ancients, who 
imagined that dming the process of incuba¬ 
tion by the female the sea Remained unvexed 
by storms;—Whence “ halcyod days." The 
feathers of this bird are employed by the 
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Tartan for many superstitious purposes; they 
consider them amulets of priceless value, ena¬ 
bling theip to inspire women with love. In 
mosii eivilbed countries it was once believed, 
-that) if this of a kingfisher Were sus¬ 
pended by a thread, some magnetic influence 
would turn its breast to the north: others 
thought it a preserver of woollen cloths from 
mot^. The albatross (by some considered 
the kingfisher or halcyon) is fabled to sleep 
in the air, never to touch the euith ; and to 
Iiill one is reckoned supremely unlucky. 
There is an Indian bird, the name of which 
has ainfortunately escaped us, that is feigned 
to live only on the rain-drops which it can 
draw with its bill from the clouds ; in a dry 
eeason, therefore, this bird perishes. Of the 
hird of paradise the following woiideis w^ere 
■once credited : viz., that the egg was laid in 
the air by the female, and theiu hatched by 
the male in an orifice of his body; that it 
had no legs (these, however, aie lung, and a 
disfigurement to the liody, which the Indians 
know, and, fearful of their depreciating the 
value ot the bud, upon ca^ituring it, cut them 
off); that it hung itself by th^ two long fea¬ 
thers of its tail on a tree when sleeping ; that 
it never touched the ground during any peiiod 
■of its eoustencc, and fed wholly on dew. The 
Indians also believe that the leader, or king 
of -tlie birds of paradise, is black, with red 
spots, and that he soars far away from the 
vest of the flock—which, however, never quit 
him, but settle where he does. The gigantic 
ciane is believed by the Indians to be invul¬ 
nerable, and animated by the souls of de¬ 
ceased Brahmins; the Africans hold it in 
equal veneration. Whence arises the classical 
fabk that swans sing their own diige just 
previous to death, and expire singing it ? 
ibu wild swan certainly may be said to whis¬ 
tle, but the tame has no other note than a 
hiss, and this only when provoked. Thu 
Kamtsuhatdales and Kunles wear round their 
necks the bills of puffins, as an amulet which 
insures good fortune. Who was Mother Ca¬ 
rey T^e wife, perhaps, of “ Davy,” and 
keeper ef his “ locker.” Mother Caiey’s 
chickens is the well-known appellation, in 
tarriah tongue, of stormy petrels, uot super- 
stitiously' supposed to foiebode tempests, 
since they seem their very element; but it is 
probable that to Mother Carey herself (we 
crave her pardon—A/is^yfss) some astound¬ 
ing “ yum ” is attached. The stork, the 
crane, and the pelican, ore each the subject 


^of idle stories: the latter has been asserted to 
feed her young with her own bosom's blood, 
and to All her pouch wkh ..4^er m order th 
-supply them in thje deseprt. ’’0. ntmon is en¬ 
tertained by the ignoraiit that tno bittern 
thmsts its bill into a reed, whidi serves as a 
pipe to increase the vidiime of its natural 
note, and swell it above pitch; and in some 
places a tradition prevails that it thmsts its 
head into water and then blows with all its 
might. It is erroneous that tlie ostiich lays 
her eggs in the sand, depending solely on the 
sun’s rays to hatch them; the truth is, that, 
as from the heat of her native climate it is 
not always necessary for her to sit tqion them, 
she simply dues what numerous birds in 
colder latitudes are well known to do —vis., 
cover them, that they may not, during her 
absence, lose their lieat. 

The popular opinion that the turtle dove, 
of either sex, should it happen to lose its 
mate, remains ever after in a state of discon¬ 
solate celibacy, is, we believe, disproved by 
the fact, at least as lespects these birds in a 
wild state; but wc may remark, that the loss 
of a companion to more than one kind of 
domesticated bird, if it has been brought up 
with one, even though not in the same cage, 
is sometimes so severely deplored by the sur- 
vivor, as to occasion its death, if the loss be 
not speedily supplied. The old story of swal¬ 
lows passing the winter in a state of torpidity 
at the bottom of rivers, lakes, and ponds, has 
been ftequently agitated, asserted to be a fact 
by one party, and totally disinoved by the 
other. The reader may be amused to learn 
that very recently we were assured by one, 
who kneiv it for an absolute fact,ihaA ducks 
and even chickens (1) had been found in a 
certain fai-mer’s pond, laid up in winter quar¬ 
ters, which weie revived by the warmth of 
the sun aud upper air, upon being fished out 
of it! “ Kegarding birds’ eggs,” says the 

Naturalist in his interesting Journal, “ we 
have a very foolish superstition here (<tlou- 
cestershire): the boys may take them unre¬ 
strained, but their mothers so dislike their 
being kept in the house, that they usually 
break them; their presence may be tolerated 
for a few days, but by the eiisving Sunday 
they are frequently destroyed, umler the idea 
that they bring bad luck, or prevent the com¬ 
ing of good fortune, as if in some way oilen* 
Bive to the .domestic deity of the hearth.”— 
Mirbor, vol. xix. 
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CHAP. I. 

OF BIRDS IN GENERAL. . 


W R are now come to a beautiful and luqiiaciouA race of animals, tl|at*eQibeiiuih 
»)iir forests^ am«se o»r walks, and exclude solitude from our most retire¬ 

ments. From these man has nothing to fear: their pleasures, their decree, and 
even their animosities, only serve to enliven the general picture pf natere, and 
give harmony to meditation. 

No part ot nature appears destitute of inhabitants. The wooda, the %ater8, 
the depths of the earth, liave their respective tenants; while the yielkj^ air; 
and those tracts of seeming space where man never can ascend, are also passed 
through by multitndes of the most beautitni beings of the cr^tion. 

Every order and rank of animals seems fitted for its situation in life; bot now 
more a^wwently than birds; tliey share in common with tlie stronger race m 
quadriii»sds the vegetable ^oils of the earth, are supplied with swiftness ta 
comp^sflte for their want of force *, and have a faculty of ascending into the air 
to av(»d Wat power which they cannot oppose. 

The seems formed cntirelv for a life of escape: aj^d every part of the 
anatodiytif the animal seems calculated for swiftness. ^As it is designed to riw 


upon mr^ all Us parts are proportionably light, and expand a large surface w| 
out solidity'. 

In aoomparatil^ idew with man, their formation seems much ruder and 
imperfect; and tfi%.are in general found incapable of tlie doeility even of ^ 
drupeds. Indfied, what great degree of i^agscity can be expected in aniw 
whose eyes arCj. almost as large as their brain ? However, though they I 
below (quadrupeds in the scale of nature, and are less imitative of human em^ 
mentSi yct they hold the next rank, and far surpass fishes and insects, 
the stfhhtiM^ of their bodies and in their sagacity. 

As to their e|:teTtud parts, they seem surprisingly adapted for swiftness 
motion. , The i^ape of their body is sharp before, to pierce and tmdee ill 
through the air; it tiien rises by a gentle swelling to its bulk, and falls o|rjll|' 
expansive tail that helps to keep it buoyant, while the fore parts are c' 
the air by their idiap^ness. From this conformation, they have often be 
pared to a ship making its way through water; the trunk of the body 
to tile hold, the* head to the prow, the tail to the rudder, and the wing 
oaxf; ftuna whence tiie poets have adopted the metaphor of rmtgfiim 
yfhfm they describe the wavy motion of a bird in flight.'^ 



* TiiB fttfitofiTims 07 BiaDB.~-BirdS may 
he Boid to constitute an ieedoted dess of 
ings, l^ey am dtSfingalshed by certain 
characters Inaii. a^^lhee animals t meir elaS> 
sificatihn does nOt pass into any other, and 
cannot, therefore, be consistently introduced 
into supposed chain or gradation of na¬ 
tural bodies. 

The skeleton or bony ftame of birds is in 
general lighter than in quadrupeds. Tliey 


have the largest bones of dd animals iw 

poitioh to then weight} and their iMimi'lia 

more hollow than those of 

not Ay: air-veSsels also enaNe t^lwiiii|Si i K 

out me hollow ports of theh 

they wish to make their descent slower, rise 

more.awiftly, or Aoat in the air. Tb* mitiy 

IS immovable, but ftre bode has a jgreater 

number of bones (never than nine, and 

varying from that to tweS||,four), and conso- 
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What wo are calleil upon next to admire in the external formation of birds, is 
the neat position of the feathers, lying all one way, answering at once the pur- 

{ H)ses of warmtli, speed, and security. They mostly tend backward, and are 
aid over one another in an exact and regular order, armed with warm and soft 
down next the body, and more strongly fortified and curiously closed externally,, 
to fence off the injuries of the weather. But, lest the feathers siiould spoil by 
their violent attrition against the air, or imbibe the moisture of the atmosphere, 
the animal is furnished with a gland behind, containing a proper quantity of oil, 
which can be pressed out by the bird’s bill, and laid smoothly over every feather 
that wants to be dressed for the occasion. This gland is situated on the rump, 
and furnished with an opening or excretory duct, aboiitViiich grows a small 
tuft of feathers, somewhat like a painter’s pencil. Wlien, therefore, the feathers 
are shattered or rumpled, the bird, turning its head backwards, with the hill 
catches hold of the gland, and, pressing it, forces out the oily substance, with 
which it anoints the disjointed parts of the featliers; and, drawing them out with 
great assiduity, recomposes and places them in due order, by which they unite 
more closely together. Such poultry, how'ever, as live lor the most jiart under 
cover, are not furnished with so large a stock ot this tluid as those birds that 


reside in the open air.'*' The feathers 

qiiently of joints, and more vaiied motion, 
than intiuailruiieds. The breast-bone is very 
iarge, with a jnoiniueut keel down the mid¬ 
dle, and IS funned I'oi the attachment of veij 
stiong muscles: the bones ot the wings aie 
analogous to those of the fore legs in i^uadiu- 
peds, but the ternniuition is iii three joints or 
tiugers only," of which the exterior is veiy 
short. This will be better uiideistood by the 
annexed 



(Sluletoti of tt Tiulo'j.) 

The muscles tliat move tlie wings down¬ 
wards, in many instances, are a sixth part of 
the weight of the whole body ; whereas those 
of a man are nut ni proportion one hundredth 
part so large. The centre of gravity of their 
bodies is always below the insertion of their 
wings to prevent them falling on their backs, 
but near that point on ivhich the body is, during 


of ;i hen, for iii.sUince, are pervious to 

tligllt, as it weie, suspended. The julsitinns as¬ 
sumed by the head and leet are freunenlly cal- 
nilated to accomplish these ends, and giie to 
the wings every assistauee in coutinmng the 
piogressive inuliuii. The t.iil also is of gieat 
use, in reguliitiiJ<r the use and fall of birds, 
and even then later.d nuAements. What are 
commonly called the legs uie analogous to 
the hind legs in (piadnipeds, and they ternii- 
nate, in general, in four toes, three of wliieh 
aie usually directed forwaids, and one back- 
waids; but in some buds there are onljf two 
toes, ill otlieis thiee. 

IJiids exceed ipiadruped.s in the quantity 
of then resjnratioii, for they have not only a 
double (•ncubitiou, and an aerial respiration, 
but they resjnre also through other cavities 
beside the lungs, the an iieiietrating through 
tlie whole body, and hiithing the branches of 
the aorta, or great artery of the body, as well 
as those of the jiiilmonaiy artery. 

Birds are usually classed according to tlie 
forms of theii hills and feet, from those parts 
lieiiig connected with their mode of life, food, 
&c. and influencing their total habit very 
iimtenally.— Mirroh, vol. xix. 

• Gi.ANn OF 'iHE Rump. —The greater 
number of authors tell us that birds, and 
mine paitieularly aquatic birds, dross ttieir 
featheis with a peculLir oil fuimshed for this 
pmjiose by a gland on the rump ; but this is 
an opinion which we shall presently see ad¬ 
mits of consiileiable doubt. It may be well, 
hoivever, to state the pnitieiilars of the com¬ 
mon notion. “ Upon the rump,” says Wil- 
lughhy, “ grow two glandules, designed for 
the jireparation and secretion of a certain 
unctuous humour, and furnished with a hole 
or excretory vessel. About this Jiole grows a 
tuft of small feathers or hairs, somewhat like 
to a painter’s pencil. When, therefore, the 
paits of the feathers are shattered, ruffled, ot 
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every shower ; on the contrary, swans, geese, ducks, and all such as nature has 
directed to live upon the water, have their feathers dressed with oil from the very 
first day of their leaving the shell. 

Every external part of the bird race appears adapted to the life and situation 
of the animal; nor are the inward parts, though less immediately appropriated to 
flight, less necessary to safety. The bones of every part of tiie liody are ex¬ 
tremely light and thin ; and all the muscles, except that immediately moving the 
wings, extremely slight and feeble. The tail, which is composed of quill fea¬ 
thers, serves to counterbalance the hpd and neck—it guides the animal’s flight 
like a rudder, and greatly assists it either in its ascent or when descending. 


any way discomposed, the bird, turning her 
head backward to her rump, with hci hill 
catches hold of the fore-named tuft, and 
pressing the glandules, forces out the oily 
pap. and therewithal anointing the disjoined 
parts of the feathers, and drawing them out 
with her lull, recomposes and places them in 
due oidei, and causes them to stick faster 
together,” ” The glfinds wliieh seioete the 
oil,” says Ihnmenh.uh, “oil the ujipei jiait ot 
the tail, are hugest in lupiatu: lords , iii some 
of wliicli, as the I\lusco\ y duck (./im.s ii/ti.s- 
the secreted siilislaiice has a musk¬ 
like odour.” The statement just given fium 
Williighhy IS adopted by most ot the 'iyste- 
matic writers, though a few id them tak - 
no notice whatever of the existence id the 
rump glands, “ tin the back,” we are told 
by Liiinanis, “ or upper surtace oi the rump, 
there are two glands which secrete an oiiy 
fluid, with which the buds anoint tlieii 
feathers.” “ The lower part of jlie hack,” 
says Dr. Latham, “ is furnished with a double 
gland, secreting an oily fluid loi the use. of 
dressing the feathers.” 

The recent authors who adopt this opium,, 
would appear, from their taking no notice of 
them, to be unacquiunted with the observa¬ 
tions of M, Reaumur, which we shall abstract. 
The glands on the runui, he remaiks, seciete 
an unctuous fluid, discharged m some birds 
by one, and in others by two excretoiy canals. 
Poidtry have but one of these canals, which 
consists of a conical fleshy pipe of a series of 
rings, placed almost perpeiuliculaily to the 
rump ; and when this gland is pressed by the 
fingers, the fluid, thickish in consistence, is 
Been to exude. But in a iieculiiir species of 
barn-door fowls, without tails, {^(tallun ecuu- 
(Ititus, Tkmminck,) originally it would appear 
from Ceylou, the tail, the Ti mp, and the 
gland are all wanting, the part where these 
grew in other species being depressed and 
smooth. 

Were an attempt made to assign a reason 
why these Ceylonese fowls have no unctuous 
gland on the lump, a mistake might as rea¬ 
dily be committed as has, it would appear, 
been done in the theory framed to account for 
the use of the gland in birds which pos¬ 
sess it. All the works of mitme being lavishly 
filled with wonders, fitted to raise most just 


admiration of tho Creator, those who, with 
very laudable intentions, undertake to exhibit 
these wonders, may he considered as in some 
degree blameable when they introduce into 
their enumeration circiimstances that aro 
vague and uncertain. Among such doubtful 
things ajipears to be the opinion that the 
foal hers of buds leijuireto lie done over with 
a kinil of ml m giease, iii older to cause tho 
ram oi other wafer to run off without peiic- 
tiat'iig them, the unction, when wanted, 
being supidied by tlie gland on the rump. 
11 those who adojit this ojiuiion, plausthle as 
it seems to he. liad taken the trouble to 
ascertain the sui.ill quantity of fluid actu¬ 
ally secreted by this gland fioin day to day, 
and foiiiiiareil it with the pioportioiial extent 
of suiface constituted by the as.semhlage of 
the luirnlierless feathers of any jiarticular 
hud, not to speak of the instrument with 
which the dressing is said to he effected, 
they would have seen at once that the theory 
is uiiteiiahle, as the quantity secreted in one 
day would scarcely suffice to anoint a single 
fe.tllier, much less the whole. We have just 
squeend out all the oil contained in the 
double niitip gland of a common wren, and 
found it impossible to make it go over one of 
the tall ieathers. “ One fact,” says M. Le 
Vaillant, *• is frequently sufficient to demolish 
a theoiy and the fact that the feathers of 
the rumpless fowls which have no glaml, aro 
as smooth and proof against rain us those 
which possess the gland, furnishes a striking 
illustration of'the remark. 

The fact, however, is unquestionable that 
birds are sometimes seen pecking about tho 
gland 111 question. But the observing of a bird 
thus engaged, so far from authorizing the 
receiveil conclusion, might have shown that 
the point of the lull could never squeeze out 
enough of fluid foi the puijiose alleged. The 
only legitimate inference would have been, 
that some slight pain oi irritation had caused 
the hinl to peck the gland; and every school¬ 
boy knows that the canal of this gland often 
becomes obsliucted in his pet birds, and oc¬ 
casions .1 tioubiesome and sometimes fatal 
engorgement. 

The H mark of Biumenhach that the gland 
is largest in aquatic birds, contains a genera¬ 
lization lot warranted by facts; for greKs* 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE GENERATION, NESTLING, AND 
INCUBATION OF BIRDS. 


The returti of spring is the beginning of pleasure. Those vital spirits which! 
seemed locked up during tlie winter, then begin to expand; vegetables and 
insects supply abundance of food; and the bird having more than a sufficiency 
for its own subsistence, is impelled to transfu.se life as well as to maintain it. 
Those warblings, whirdi had been hushed during the colder sea-sons, now begin 
to animate the fields; every grove and bush resounds with the challenge of 
auger, or the call of allurement. Idiis delighted concert of the grove, which is 
so much admired by man, is no way studied for his amusement: it is usually 
the call of the male to the female ; his eiforts to .soothe her during the time.s of 
incubation : or it is a challenge between two males, for tbe affections of some 
common favourite."^ 

it is by this call that birds begin to pair at tbe approach of spring, and provide 
for the support of a future progeny. I’he loudest iiote.s arc usually from the 
male ; while the hen seldom expresses her consent, but in a short, interrupted 
twittering. This compaet, at least fur the season, holds with unbroken faith: 
many birds live with inviolable fidelity together for a constancy ; and when one 


clivers, and such as want tails, have the 
gland much smaller, though their feathers 
are as smooth and as iinpenetiable by water 
as those of the terns and the gulls which have 
considerable tails. 

It is only requisite, indeed, for any one to 
watch a bird jweeiiing its feathers, to he con¬ 
vinced of the fallacy ot the theory. We have 
attended for hours to various species ol buds 
when thus engaged ; and so far from con¬ 
stantly returning to the rump-gland, whiclr 
liy the hypothesis would Ire inchspensatde for 
dressing every successive feather, it is rarely 
visited at all during the operation, and when 
it is, the sole object seems to he, to trim the 
pencil of feathers which surrounds the gland. 
Had we any doubts upon tbe subject, the 
simple experiment of covering the gland in 
one hen or duck, bo as to prevent the bird 
hiuiiig access to it, and leaving it uncovered 
in another, for a few days or weeks, would, by 
the state of the feathers in each, set the 
qiicKtion at rest. Independently of such an 
expiTiment, common to all birds, the circum¬ 
stance of the feathers on the head being 
equally trim, smooth, and glossy with those 
on the body, though they cannot be oiled, as 
it is impossible to reach the head with the 
bill—the only instrument by which the oil 
could be applied—is of itself fatal to the 
theory. 

lAould we he asked what we conijider to 
be the use of the gland, we must at once say 
that we do not know; but our ignorance of 
its real use fiirmshes no support to the con¬ 
jectural theory which the preceding facts 


prove to he erroneous.— Habits ov Birtns, in 
the Library of Knicrtaininy Ii nowkdf>e. 

* Seasonai, Huanges. —The birds that 
live constantly with us are the first of the 
animal creation which are influenced by sea¬ 
sonal changes. Many of them prepare for 
file business of uidification liefore others. 
The raven and common owl are usually 
leaders; tlien the rook, jackdaw, and red¬ 
breast. Ciows, magpies, and jays are later. 
Among song-birds, the song-thrush, missel- 
thnish, and afterwards the blackbird, are 
among the early builders; but all these are 
much governed by situation ; the inhabitants 
of a warm, extensive shrubbery of evergreens 
begin their social connexions much sooner 
than those located in the blenk forest. But 
our chief seasonal birds are the emigrants. 
The first is the chitf-chaff: this little bird is 
sometimes heard so early as the 8th of March. 
Along with it appears the whinchat and 
stonechat: the latter is supposed not to leave 
England entirely, hut only shifts from one 
part of England to another. The redstart 
may be. looked for about the 8th of April; 
the swallow on the 13th; cuckoo, nightin¬ 
gale, wryneck, blackcap, willow wren, petty- 
chap.s, whitethroat, and lesser whitethioat, 
about the 20th; the house, sand, and black 
martens about the 25th; and the turtle-dove 
and flycatcher aliout the 30th. Many of out 
migratory birds arrive earlier, and remain 
about London for some time before they dis¬ 
perse themselves into the interior of the king¬ 
dom ; but do not commence singing till they 
have chosen their nestling place.—ED. 
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<!ips, the other is alway.s seen fo share the same fate soon after. We must not 
take our idea of the conjugal fidelity of birds from observing the poultry in our 
yards, whose freedom is abridged, and whose manners are totally corrupted liy 
slavery. We must look for it in our fields and our forests, where nature 
continues in unadulterated simplicity ; where the number of males is generally 
equal to that of females; and where every little animal seems prouder of hi.s 
progeny than pleased with his mate. Were it jiossible to compare .sensations, 
the male of all wild birds seems as happy in the young brood as (he female ; 
and all his former caresses, all his soothing melodies, seem only aimed at that 
important occasion when they are both to become parents, and to educate a 
progeny of their own producing. 'Ilie pleasiire.s of love appear dull in their 
effects, when compared to the interval immediately after the exclusion of their 
young. They both seem, at that seastm, transported with pleasure; every 
action testifies their pride, (heir importance, and tender solieitiide.''' 

When the business of fecundation is performed, the female tlu-ii begins to 
lay. Such eggs as have been impregnaft d by (he cock arc jirolilii^ ; and sucli 
as have not (for she la\.s often vvilliuut any congres.s whatsoever) ('ontimie 
barren, and are only addled liy im nlialion. I^revious, however, to laying, the 
work of nestling beeoimss the common care ; and this is perfoiined with no 
small degree of assiduity and apparent design. It has been asserted that l)ird.s 
of one kind always make their nests in the same manner, and of the same 
materiaks; but the (rntli is, th.d they vary tins as (lie inoterials, places, or climates 
happen to differ.t I’he redlnea.st, m some parts of J'higlaiid, makes its nest 

* Dk. Ga. i/s M our 01- Sri nvISO rm; aud juiworlul nation; ami as lung as the 
CIUAiiAOTVats os Amai II s —-'VlU I puM’utii'g eq'i'liLiiiuiu exists between the two, so shall 
my letters of intiodnetum to ium il st'.i.n in you remain but this uevei has existed, nui 
the iiioriung, he showed me mti> a hjoiii, the can, beyond a ceitum period. Such is your 
walls of which vveie covered with bud cages, industry, stiimilated tiy the love of gam, that 
and the floor with dogs and eats, ,Ac. t)b- ymu whole hie is spun out befoie yon are 
•serving that I was suipilsed .it tlo' nniidiei awiuc tliev.lieel is tiinung ; and so lii gfily 
of his COiiipanions, he oliseivid, " ,\ll yon do yuu \alue cotilineice, 1 h.it it stands in tin* 
KngUshineu take me for a bnd-e.U. liei . I jdace of self-kiKovledge, and an acipi.ciutaacc 
am sure you leel Miipiiied that 1 am nut until uatiiu’ and her mmu'iise labuiatory.— 
somewhat Jifferentl v made to any of V ou, ,ii;d K \ T in Miioic. cn amj thivsu An .loi unai.. 
that I should employ my lime talkuig j I'ue Ni.sts in Hiitns — Tlie eonstruc- 

hiuls. Bird.s, Sir, differ in then dispositions, tioii :ind selected situ.itioii of lords’ nests, are 
like men ; and if tlu'y were hut of moie con- a.s leinaikable as the variety of matenals em- 
sequeuce, the peculi.iutics ol then chaiacteis ployed in them ; the same forms, places, and 
would have been as well delineated. Do you aiticles being rarely, perhaps never, tound 
think,” said ho, tinning lus eyes to two he.nu- united hy the dift'eu iit species, vvhuli we 
tiful dogs at lus feet, which weie endeavour- sltonld suppose siaular necessities won’il di- 
ing to gain his attention, ” do you think that rect to a umforin piovismn. Birds that bmid 
these little pets possess jnide and vanity like eaily m the spring, seem to letpnre vvaunth 
man?” “Yes.” I said, “ I have lemaiked and sheltei toi their young ; and the black- 
tlmir vanity frequently.”—“ We will call botli bird and the tluu.sh line tlicii nests with a 
feelings into action,” said he. He then ca- phister of loam, peifeetly extludiiig by these 
K'ssecl the whelp, and took it into Ins arms, cottagedike walls, the keen icy gales of our 
“ Mark his mothei’s ottended pride,” said openuig year; yet should accident bereave 
he, as she walked quietly across the chambei the parents of then tiist hojies, they will 
to her mat. “ Do you think she will come if constinct another, even wfien summer is ail- 
1 call her ?”—“ 0 yes !” I answered.—'* No, vauced, upon the model of then fust erection, 
not at all.” He ni.ule the attempt, but she and with (he same piecanlioiis against severe 
heeded not the hand she had so earnestly en- weather, when all necessity for suoli provision 
deavouredto lick but an instant before. “She has ceas'd, and the lusual temperature of the 
will not speak to mo to-day,” said the doctor, season lather iccpuies coolue.ss and a free 
He then described to mo the peculiarities of ciiculaticin of an. The house-sparrow will 
many of Ins birds, and I was astonished to commonly build four or five times a year, 
find that he seemed familiar also with their and in ;i variety of situations. The cradle 
dispositions, (if I may be allowed the wonl.) foi its ynung, whether under our tiles iij 
“ Do you think that a man’s time would be March, or lu July when the juueut bird is 
wasted thus ia Kngland ? You arc a wcaltliy i>uuting lu the comnlou heat of the atmu- 
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with oak leaves, where <hey are in greatest plenty; in other parts witli-nioss 
and hair. Some birds, that with us make a very wiirai nest, are less solicitous 
in the tropical climates, where the heat of the weather promotes the business of 
incubation. In general, however, every species of birds has a peculiar archi* 
lecture of its own ; and this ada|)ted to the number of eggs, the temperature of 
the climate, or the respective heat of the little aniirial’s own body. Where the 
eggs are numerous, it is then incumbent to make the nest warm, that the animal 
heat may be equally dilTused (o them all. Thus the wren, and all the small birds, 
make the nest very warm ; for having many eggs, it is requi.site to distribute 
warmth to them in common : on the contrary, the plover that has but two eggs, 
the eagle, and the crow, are not so solicitous in this respect, as their bodies are 
capable of being apjilied to the small numlxs- upon which they sit. With regard 
to climate, water fowl that with us make but a very slovenly nest, are much 
more exac t in this jiarticular, in the colder regions of the north. They there 
take every precaution to make it warm ; and some kinds strip the down from 
their breasts, to line it with greater security.'^ 


Kjihcre, has the s.ame provisions imulc to 
afford warmtli to the liiood ; yet tins is a liiid 
that IS little aflected hy any of the exirenics 
of our climate. The wood-pigeou and the 
jay, though they erect then lahucs on the tall 
underwood in the open air, will coiistmct 
them so slightly, and with such a scanty pro¬ 
vision of mateiials, that they scarcely seem 
adequate to suppoit theii broods, and even 
their eggs may almost he seen through the 
loosely connected materials; but the gold¬ 
finch, that inimitable spinner, the Arachne 
of the grove, forms its cradle of tine mosses 
and lichens collected from the a|)ple or jiear 
ttee, compact as felt, lining it with the down 
of thistles besides, till it is as waun as any 
texture of the kind can lie, and it hecotnes a 
model for beautiful coiistiucl ion. The golden- 
crested wren, a minute creature perfectly un¬ 
mindful of any seventy in oui winter, and 
winch hatclies its young iii .June,the warmer 
jioition of our yeai, yet builds its most heaii- 
tilul nest with the utmost attention to 
warmth; and in weaving small hianches of 
moss with the web of the spidei, ionns a 
closely comjiacted texture nearly an inch m 
thickness, lining it with such a profusion of 
leathers, that sinking deep into the downy 
accumulation, it seems almost lost itself, when 
Kitting; and the young when haUhed, appeal 
stifled with the wannth of their bedding and 
the heat of their apaitnieut: while the white- 
throat, the blackcap, and otheis. whuh will 
hatch theiwyoung iienrly at the same period, 
or in July, require nothing of tlie kind. The 
greenfinch places its nest in the hedge with 
little regard to concealment; its fahiic is 
slovenly and rude, and the materials ot the 
coarsest kinds; while the chaffinch just 
above it in the elm, hides its nest with cau¬ 
tious care, and mouias it with the utmost 
attention to order, neatness, and form. One 
bird must have a hole in the ground ;an- 
other a crevice in the wall, or a chink in 
the tree is iiidisjiensahle Kndless examples 
might be found of the dissiindauty of require* 


iiH'ots 111 these constructions, among the 
several associates of oni groves, our liedges, 
and 001 houses, and yit Hie supposition can¬ 
not he eiiteitauud for a moment, that they 
are supeifliions, or not essential for some 
jniipose, with which w’e are unacquainted, 
lly liow many of the oidmations of Sujiremo 
Intelligence is oni igiioiance made manifest ? 
Kven the labneatuin of the nests of these 
little annuals exceeds onr comprehension; 
we know none ot the causes or motives of 
that unemboduvl mind that willed them thus. 
-JoTJUNAl. OK A N\TUliAlaST. 

On the Biikedino .Spots of llnros.—- 
The learned editor of the interesting travels 
of M. Boie in Norway, consiileis it as indis- 
pciisahle, lor the complete developement of 
the eggs, that they come in contact with the 
external skin of itie lard. Tliis is certainly 
the case ; but I do.ibl very much if it is the 
leason of their plucking the feathers off their 
belly. Some watei-biids, as the different sjic- 
cies of Coli/mhi/s, jireserve the same dense 
mass of leatheis on their belly during breed¬ 
ing, as at other seasons. IVlost birds, how¬ 
ever, at this j>cuod, h'ave a much thinner 
(.ovenng on their abdomen than usual, and 
this IS jiiodiici'd. 111 iTiy ojumoll, partly hy the 
fiiction of hatching, jiaitly hy the excess of 
animal wannth which is coiici ntrated hi that 
reguiii 'J’he female of the Iceland grouse, 
and of maiiyr wading buds, have the breast 
and belly neaily quite haie with breeding. 
But this falling out ot the feathers is a con¬ 
sequence of haUdiing, and belongs to the 
next peuod. An eutuely different relation 
takes place among some of the boreal aquatic 
and wading birds. These pluck off' a number 
of feathers from one or more spots of the 
belly on the developement of the pairing im¬ 
pulse, and helore they have laid any eggs, or 
have begun to hatch. This gives rise to 
certain naked spots, which 1 call Breeding 
Spots. Tho utility of this arrangement is 
various. There is generally so thick a layer 
of feathers upon the belly of most aquatic 
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Notliins can exceed the patience of birds while lintehinj;; neitlier the calls of 
liung:erj nor the near approach of danpfer, can drive fhetn from the nest. "^I’liey 
are often fat upon bcginnlnsj to sit, vet l^efore incubation is over, (lie female r.s 
usually wasted to skin and bone. Ravens and crovvs, whde the females are 
sitting, take care to provide them with food ; and this in great abundaiuc. But 


birjs. that without some pioccssof this kind, 
ttie eggs would luiidly ever he liunight di¬ 
rectly m contact with the skio of the mother. 
In tlie Second jilace, most .icjiiatic hurls have 
no nest, or otliei meaus of f'lirmshmg w.unilh 
to their eggs, even iii the coldest climates. 
The hieeriiiig spots thus foiin, .is it weie, a 
nest on tin: body of the parents, as they lol- 
lect with their hills all the eggs info iliis 
artifici.il cavity, so that they aie epnte sur- 
roiiiiiled hy the I'eatlieis. 

Tlu‘ discoveiy of this peculiar phenomenon 
in the history of the Iroieal hiids is imtneb 
my own Only occasion illy lo w e find loiiiier 
wiiters diiecting oiuMltentioii to these hieed- 
ing .sjiots, lint none seem to li.ive lecogiiisi d 
their re.aL iiupoit.mce. Heing only lonnd in 
the liorcal Inuls, the disroveiy was resened 
for ii naturalist who had an opiroitiuiiljr ,)f 
sjieiidiiig the summer in then native haunts. 
Guiiiierus rein.irks ol tlie I’l o< r//una g/nci- 
ahs, that he had foiiinl no sncli cavity, hut 
that the medical student, Alartin. Ji.el oh- 
served them to possess a hole under the crop 
bciieatli the large fe.ithers, which hi; thought 
might (Huhaps serve for tlie h,itching of eggs 
Fubricius reuiaiks also of this iiiiri that lie 
had found this liollow ■ his wools aie. ylrca/u 
dcplument suh abdoiuiiir rtjiut, rrjirri. M. 
Boie. has observed, in lus Ti.ueis, ip 11)2,'! 
which were wiitten at the s.imu tiiuevciri 
uiy Prodromns, with respect to the 
paranttira, that this bird lays only twoegg>, 
and shows that the two parents, wliuli sit 
alternately, havi' on both sides ot the belly a 
naked spot, ot the si/e of one of the I'ggs. 
•iiid the eililur hazards the conjerluie th.it 
these naked sjiots may he found in lu.iny 
others of the aiiualie .ind vviding tubes 

The true uses of these sjiots 1 shall lonv 
eudeavonr to unfold. Jiiids seldom pluck oil 
their feathers in order to l.iy them m the 
nest. Those whicli aie most nuki d of ,ill 
liming the hu'cdmg st asoii, eitiic i build uo 
ne.st, or liaie no tealheis in it. f)iiiy the 
^f/tus and lSu!a te.u out then tealheis to 
line their nests. Tluieloie, ne do not find 
m the nest the featlieis winch'have hem 
taken off tlie body of the bud, It is ne. 
cessary tlmt a pent ion of the gieat mass winch 
covi'rs the abdomen he lemoved, iii ordci 
tliat the eggs come into immediate contact 
with the epidermis. Tins is tlie first use of 
the breeding sjiots. It cannot, however, he 
their only use, because they are wanting in 
many of the aquatic birds of the roinpouud 
HiOnogamy, whose coat of feathejs, as just 
uieiitiuuccl, is no thinner, as in the Suia and 


Cnrhn. Tliey must, thciefore, be intended 
to envelope, and furnish the eggs with 
waiinih. 

I have found these hieeding sjuits only in 
the hoieal aipiitic liiids, and confined io 
lluue sj.cries which belong to the peifect or 
tomp'iuiul inonogann Ii would be extremely 
luteicslnig if their existence could be esta¬ 
blished 111 the aijuatic Inrds of other stones. 
Tliey are never fouiirl in the genera { h/ywi/or.v 
and Piidirepi. winch belong to the partial 
nionogaiiiv Tliey .lie equally wanting in 
those simply moiiog.iinous, as the Mergus, 
.//ms, .-hif.n-, C_i//^Kir But all these birda 
hiiie the habit ot pbu king out their fesithcrs 
for the Jim pose of lining their ne48, which 
does not e.vist m those birds which belong to 
tlie peifect irionogamy, such as the P/iaCaro- 
I rat, .Ilea, Merman, Caibo, Viiffiiius, 
Su/u, S/tr/ia, Lara.',. Li.sfrtx, and Pracrlla- 
rta. Bleeding sjiots are found in all these ge¬ 
nera, with the excejitum of the Sultt and Pnrbo. 

As butli male and female of these species 
shaie the i.ibouis of hatching, the bieerliog 
Sjiots aie tound in both sexes, ivitli the remark- 
able exeeptioii, however, of the P/inlmvpus, 
where they exist only in the male. Among 
the many hundred individuals of tins sjiecius 
winch 1 have examined at the breeding sea¬ 
son. I liave not seen a single instance of 
♦ besr being wanting, or of their varying in 
jMs'iioii and lumibei iii the iiidiv iiliials of tho 
same sjieries. Foi they aie not a conse- 
(jneiice of an unusual deficiency of leathers 
in these hitds. hut they tollow the most jire- 
cise rules, both in legard to jiosition and 
number, and tin iish i sure sjiecitic cliarac- 
tei oi the diflei'ciit lioieal aquatic buds. 

Their numb t isoii’.vtwo; ni iiiy jimdio- 
mus. (]i Ihl.i U IS indtcd --latcd that the La~ 
rtfi t) tilta ti/his b.is iioin tliiee to four. But 
I had beloieineal the tiiiic sjieeiniens which 
wcie only cotimieucing tiie piocess of tlm 
mmoval ol hatliers ii nil the belly ; and I 
d.iulit not but tli.it .IS 111 tlie other iioitliciu 
gulls, these diiic'ent p.itibeo would havo 
luiitcd into i -iii'i'e o’le in the centre ol tho. 
.ibdoinio, uben il li.id assumed its fiiiisliud 
ioini. The P/ntlnrt'jius, Ih at grpilr smA atle^ 
.lira tarda, tMarmoii fraiiaxula, 
have two bleeding sjuits. The Vrut druti^ 
tindtii .11(1/lYw/c, I’nlfinus arcticiti,, Sterna 
urrtira, J.aras hidnvtylin, glaucus, tnarim 
and the Prorrllaria gliitualis, have hut 
one sjiof. Due of the most important di.s- 
tinetions between (he Mica torda and lata 
Iroilr aiH torum is, that the former has two, 
and the latlei but one bmeding sjiot. 
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it is diiTereaf with most uf the smaller Itinds: during the vvhole time the male 
sits near Ids mate upon some tree, and sobrties her by his Singing; ftnd ol'ten 
when sW is tired takes her place, and patiently continues upon’ the nest till 
she returns. Sometimes, however, the eggs acquire ,a de^ee of heat too ttipbh 
for the purposes of hatching" in such cases, the -hen leaves them to cool a 
litde j and then returns to sit with her usual perseverance and pleasure.^ 


In regard to position, they are always on 
the belly, never on the breast; and when 
One only is present, it is constantly in the 
middle of the belly, when two exist, they are 
symmetrically on each side. Their form is 
circular, and proportioned to the size and 
number of the eggs whicn they have to cover. 
A central spot is always larger than each of 
a pair. 

Their number occasionally corresponds to 
that of the eggs, but sometimes there arc 
more eggs than spots, as in the Lawns : in 
the Ahu torda, and Moi'mon fratercula, the 
s^MJts exceed the eggs in number. When a 
bit»l has more eggs than spots, these are 
generally large, and capable of including 
more than a single egg. When the spots are 
more numerous than the eggs, these change 
tlieir position. 

The Una grylle, Lestris catarractes, po- 
marina and parasitica have two eggs, aud 
two breeding spots. The Vria Brunnirhii 
and troite, Piiffinus arcticus and Proccl- 
Inritt glacialis have one egg, and one sjiot. 
The Vria alle, A lea tor da, and Monnonfra- 
temula have but one egg, and two Ineediiig 
spots. 

The Phalaropus cinereus and Phityrhin- 
chns lay four eggs, and have but two breeiling 
spots. The Sterna arcticu, Larus glancus, 
tuarinus, and tridactylus, have sometimes 
three, sometimes two eggs, but constantly 
only one breeding spot. 

l^ese spots are not entirely meant to sup¬ 
ply the place of a nest; they are, therefore, 
inrt invariably in an inverse ratio to the 
building impulse. Certainly, the species 
whidi want these spots, as the Sula aud 
t'arboy build a nest; most of those also, 
which axe provided with them build no nest, 
as the Phalaropus, Vria, Alca, Moriudu, 
Paffinus, Sterna, Lestris, Pracellaria ; but 
the genus Larus have breeding spots, and 
build nests. 

Their presence is, therefore, merely a proof 
of the developement of the pairing impulse, 
but is not to be considered as synonymous 
with the laying of eggs or hatching. Birds 
pluck out their feathers before even they have 
joined their mates, and without being certain 
of breeding, that year. Therefore-1 have 
found them in May, in individuals of the 
Lestris catarractes and Procelbtria glacialis, 
which were so.far out at sea, and removed 
ft'®® ^ teteeding places of the species,,^hat 
I h ad"l|eo d cause for reckoning these baiien 
biroffliil^h pass the summer without btee'd- 


ing. They also exist in the single indivi.^ 
duals of the Lestris paratitica, v^ch flock 
about together. 

After hatching is over, these bare spots 
are very quickly again covered with feafliers. 
All traces of them have disappeared in Au¬ 
gust and September, when the young of some 
species are not yet fledged.—Aitoarra bv 
SOIRNCE, 1838. 

* On the Different Coi-ours of tub 
Eacis OF liiuos.—It is a remarkable provi¬ 
sion of nature, that birds whose nests are 
most exjiosed, and whose eggs aiemost open 
to the view of their enemies, lay eggs of 
which the colour is the least distinguishable 
Irom that of surrounding objects, so as to de¬ 
ceive the eye of birds or of other plundering 
animals ; while birds, the eggs of which have 
a bright, decided colour, and are consequent¬ 
ly VLM-y conspicuous, either conceal their nests 
in hollows, or only quit their eggs during the 
night, or begin to sit immediately. It is also 
to be remarked, that in the species of which 
the nest is open, and the female brings up 
the brood without 'the assistance of the male, 
these females are generally of a different co¬ 
lour from the male, less conspicuous, arid 
more in hamiony witli the objects around. 
The foiesight of nature has, therefore, pro¬ 
vided for tile preservation of the sjiecies of 
which the nest i.s altogether exposed, by im¬ 
parting to the eggs a colour which will not 
betiay them at a distance, while she could, 
without inconvenience, give the brightest 
colour under circumstances where the eggs 
are concealed from view. Or, perhaps, to 
speak more correctly, numerous birds can 
deposit their eggs in places accessible to view, 
because the colour ot the eggs makes them 
confounded with the surrounding objects, 
while other biids are obliged to conceal their 
nests, because the conspicuous colour of tho 
eggs would have attuicted their enemies. 
Let the explanation, however, be what it may, 
the fact exists, and M. Gluger, who has exa¬ 
mined all the birds of Germany, has satisfac¬ 
torily proved it. 

Eggs must lie distributed into two series, 
according as their colour is simple or mixed. 
The simple colours, such as white, blue, 
green, yellow, are the brightest, and conse¬ 
quently the most dangerous for the egfW. 

]. The pure white, the most treaclierooa 
of colours, IS found among birds which breetl 
in hollow places, like’ the woodpeckers, the 
wrynedu, me toller, the merops, the king¬ 
fisher, the snow-buntiug, the rebin, the water 
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Tlie jirodnction of the young, as was said, seems to be the gfeat sera of a 
bird’s happiness. Nothing can at that time exceed its spirit and industry ; the 
most timid becomes courageous in the defence of its young. Birds of the rapa¬ 
cious kind, at this season, become more than usually fierce and active. They 
carry their prey, yet throbbing with life, to the nest, and early accustom their 
young to habits of slaughter and cruelty. Nor are those of milder natures less 
busily erniiloyed ; the little birds then discontinue their singing, taken up with 
more important pursuits of common subsistence. 

While the young are yet unfledged, and continue in the nest, the old ones 
take care to provide them with a regular supply ; and lest one should take all 
nourishment from the rest, fhey feed each of the young in their turn. If they 


owzel, the swallow, the martin. It is only 
among these birds that the eggs are of a re- 
niarkiible whiteness. The eggs are al>o 
white among some species which, like the 
domestic swallow, certain passeres, the trog- 
lodites, &.C. constiucted their nests with such 
naiiow (ipenings, that tli» eye of their ene¬ 
mies cannot penetrate within. White eggs 
aie also found with bitds that quit them only 
during the niglit. or at least veiy late during 
llie day, such as the owls anil f.ilcous. Lastly, 
this colour IS ioiiiid among buds which have 
only one or two eggs, and sit immediately altei, 
like the pigeons, tlie boobies, and the petrels. 

2 As to the blight gieen or blue coUmi, it 
is found to belong to many species which 
make then nests lu hollows, like the starling, 
the bullfinch, the fiycalcher, &c. In the 
second place, this colour is common to the 
eggs ol turds, the nests of which are con¬ 
stiucted with greeu moss, or jibiced at least 
in the midst of grass, but alwajs well con¬ 
cealed, such, lor example, as the toiuiit, 
linnet, &c. Lastly, green eggs aie met wiih 
amciig many stioiig buds able, to defend 
themselves iigauist pliuidereis. like the heioiis. 

fj. A light green eoioui, veiguig towaids a 
yellowish tint, is tuund among the eggs of 
the many galliiiaceaj winch lay among the 
glass without iiiakuig a finished nest, which 
soon disappeais beneath the quantiij ot eggs ; 
like the hooiioe, the perdiix l■lnelells, the pliea- 
sant. The same colour is also louuuked amoug 
seveml of the p.iliuipedes, wlucli quit tlieu 
eggs when they lay ihem, but winch are at- 
teiiiive in watching them, as the swans, the 
geese, the ducks, the diveis, Itc. The eggs of 
ceitaui great buds which nnike their nesf.s in 
the open air, but are well able to defend them- 
selves, art a dirty white, as may he observed 
among the vultures, eagles, and storks. 

Among the eggs of a mixed colour, they 
are to be distinguished which have a white 
ground, iiiiil those of which the ground dillers 
Iroin wliite. The eggs with a vvlute ground 
me those of the European oriole, the long- 
tailed tit, the cole-tit, the nut-li.iJtch, the 
deeper, and the common swallow. Most of 
the eggs with a white gioutid are concealed 
111 well coveuil nests. The eggs of a mixed 
culoui, and of which live giovmd is not while, 
at least of a pure while, are those of the lark, 
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the giasshopper-lark, the }'ellow-hammer, the 
wagtail, &c.; then the ciows, the jays, the 
thrushes, the quads, &c., with most of the 
singing birds, the colour of the inferior of 
whose nest hairnonizes with that of the eggs. 

We have inserted an abstract of M. Gloger's 
paper, fioin the uttentiou which his hypo¬ 
thesis seems to have met with from conti¬ 
nental natiualists. For ourselves, we have 
bi'cn led to conclude that he is among the 
luiinber ol jihilosophers whv> fiist uuagme a 
system, and then would elaborate facts to 
support it. The rooks, foi example, build a 
nest particularly exposed on lUe highest tiees ; 
the jackdaws conce.il theirs m holes, while 
the lapwing, wooilcock, and snipe lay on the 
bare greumi, and yet thecoloui ol the eggs of 
all these buds is nearly ideiitual, again the 
blackbiid and song-thiush aic buds ol veiy 
siniilai habits; they build in tlie same places, 
but the blackbiid lays a dull, rusty-colouieil 
egg, anil the tluiish a clcai blue one, Witli a 
lew daik, well-defined spots The wood- 
peckeis, it IS asserted, lay white eggs, they 
oughr, .iceoiilmg to the theoiy, but their 
piatiiees seem veiy ditfeieut. The haw'ks 
which are so able and accustomed to del'eml 
then nests, we should expect to find with 
pure white eggs, but they are dull-coloured 
and inconspicuous; the buzzards, the most 
cowardly among the tribe, have perhajis tlio 
most conspicuous eggs of that tribe. Thu 
magpie is a stioiig lurd, its eggs well con¬ 
cealed, and the nest iortifieil; but the colour 
of this egg is dull, like the look, woodcock, 
&c. To o very siniilai eggs ate those of the led- 
stait and hedgespairow ; the ioiinei liuikis i'u 
holes, the lattei does not The cuckoo veiy 
couiiiioiily selects the nest of the heilge- 
spariovv, a spotted blown egg among Imght 
blue. Now if we admit that tlie bughtesl 
while eggs are to be found in birds wlio,se 
nests alt the most concealed, as the kuig- 
fisher, wiyneck, wrens, tits, spairows, and 
especially the saiid-martui, may we not infer 
that, lieCLuse the interior ol these nests is 
j.cculiaily dmk, the bright white colour is 
convenient to the biid, to enable her to <lis- 
tiuguish tl ein At all events, wo must regaid 
M. Gloger.s hypothesis as ingenious, rather 
than supported by facts.— Aucana or Sci- 
KNun. IfiijO, 
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perceive (hat man has been busy with their nest, or has handled the little ones, 
they abandon the place by J)ijiht, and provide their brood a more secure, thoiK^li 
less commodious retreal. When the whole I'amdy is fidlv i)liimed, and capable 
of avoiding danger br flight, they are then led fort'i vihen the weather is hue, 
and taught the iiaternul art of providing for their subsistence. They are led to 
the places where their food lies; tln'y are shown the metlind of discovering or 
earrymg it away; and then led back to the nest for a day or two longer. At 
length when they are completely (pialilied to sliift for themselves, the old ones 
take (hem abroad, and leading tlicin to the accustomed places, foisake them for 
the last time ; and all future connexion is ever at an end. 

'Fliose birds which are hatched and sent out earliest in the season are the 
most strong and vigorous ; those, on the otlier hand, tliat have been delayed till 
the midst of snniiner, are more feeble and tender, and sometimes incapable of 
sustaining the rigours of the ensuing winter, liirds themseUes seem sensible of 
this di/lerenee, and endeavour to prtidnee early in tin* spring. Jf, however, 
their eflorls are obstructed by having their nests robbed, oi some similar acci¬ 
dent, (liey still persevere in their dibits for a progeny ; and it often happens 
that some are thus retarded till the midst of winter. Wliat number ot eggs any 
bird ran lay in the course of a season is not ascertained; but this is true, that 
such as would have laid hut two or three at the most, if their nests be robbed 
or tlieir eggs stolen, will lay abo' e ten or twelve.'^ 

Rirds in general, tliongh they liave so miieli to fear from man and from each 
other, are seldom scared awaj from their usual haunts.f Although they be so 


NiuincATioN—The iiuhfic.itioa ami 
hietding of the leatheu'd trilies an- extia 
oulimuy. There is one eirtnnistam e wlucli 
imne than anj o 1 her is caleulateil to excite 
suipiise, VIZ t.'.e faculty in birds of being able 
to deposit eggs at jileasnre. If for instance 
a partiidge is distiiibed during the perioil of 
lii3'iiig, 01 if tlie eggs deposifvd be desfm^ed, 
slie will ubandon lajiiig, seek anolbei nest, 
and deposit in it the usual iininbei of eggs. 
But this faculty is not confined to the pait- 
iidge ; it IS geneial to the lealheied tribes. 
VVlieii a inagine has deposited two eggs in 
her nest, if one be taken away, she will diop 
anothei ; and the process may be continued: 
thus as long as one egg is left, the bud will 
eontinue to lay to the amount of foui times 
her usual number. They thus possess the 
laciilty of suspending the oiierations of na- 
tuie, and renewing them at pleasure.—Ku. 

Wmv Biuos AHE OviEAUocs—Fioiu what 
has been said in the introductoiy chapter, 
(says Sir ('hades Bell,) ol the weight of 
the body Iming a necessaiy concomitant of 
muscular strength, we see why birds, by 
leasoii of their lightness, as well as by tlie 
eonloriiiatiou of their skeleton, walk badly. 
And on the other hand, in observing how 
then lightness is adapted ior flight, it is 
lemaikable how small an addition to their 
bodies willpievent them lising on the wing. 
11 the gniloii-vulliire be frightened aftei his 
repast, he must disgoige before he flies; and 
die condor, in the same circumstances, is 
taken by the Indians, like a quaduiped, by 
tbiowing a lasso over it. It is interesting to 
notice the lelations ot great functions in the 
uniuial economy Birds are oviparous bC' 


cause they never could have risen on the 
wing had they been vivijiaioiis ; if tlie full 
stomach of a carnivoiou.s binl retard its flight, 
wo jierceive that it eonld not li.ive caiiied its 
young. The light body, the (pull ieatheis, 
the bill, and the laying of eggs, aie all neces- 
sai ily connected —Biunuii vvatku Tiieatisks. 

Ibii.SMivvxiON OE Isuas.—As it is of great 
irnjioitance in a zoological view, to be able to 
tiaiispoit eggs fresh iioin one eoiintiy to aii- 
otliei, the best method ol eilcctiiig this, is to 
vainish them with gum arabie, and tlitm im¬ 
bed them 111 pounded chaicoal, Tliegumuia- 
bic aiisweis better than vainish, (sometimes 
u.sed,) as it can easily be removed by water; 
and the bed of charcoal, by maintaining around 
the eggs a pietty unifoitn tein])erature, pre¬ 
vents them liom suffering iioni the great 
alteiations of heat and cold, exjieiieiiced in 
conveying them to difleient countries —Ku. 

f IIaiiit.s of Biuus —The continuance 
ol a nest 111 the same sjiot for several )ears is 
more lemarkuble iii the case of migratory 
biids than in that of magpies, which do not 
migrate, and seldom go to any considerablo 
distance fiom their breeiliiig trees. There 
has been in a garden adjacent to ours, tho 
nest of a blackcap for a succession of yeais, 
and broods have been successively reared 
there, without any obsei-vable inciease iii the 
population of the species. Yet this biid, 
which IS httle bigger than a wieii, weighing 
only half an ounce, has to tiaver.se lumually 
the whole of the south of Knrope, and proba¬ 
bly a great pioportion of the north of Afiica, 
exposed ol course to miincrous accidents, as 
Well as to uccnsioiial scarcity of its appro¬ 
priate food. Fium the legnlui annual resto- 
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perfectly formed for a wandering life, and arc supplied with powers to satisfy 
all (heir appetites, though never fo remote from the object, thoiijih they are so 
well h(ted for changms place with case and rapidity, yet (he greatest number 
remain contented in the districts where they have Ijeen bred, and by no means 
exert their desires in proportion to their endowments. The rook, if undis¬ 
turbed, never desires to leave his native grove ; the blackbird still frequents its 
acnistomed hedge ; and the redbreast, though seemingly mild, claims a certain 
district, from whence he seldom moves, but drives out every one of the sarin- 
species from thence without pity. They are excited to migration by no olhei 
motives but those of fear, climate, or hunger. It mu.st be from one of these 
povverlul motives that the birds, which are called birds of passage, every year 
forsake us for some time, and make their regular and expected returns, d'hey 
unite together in some open place, for some days before their deparlMre, and, 
by an odd kind of chattering, seem to debate on the method to proceed. When 
their plan is resolved upon, they all take flight together, and often appear m 
stieli numbers, that to manners at sea, they seem like a cloud that rests upon 
the horizon. 

This migration from the north usually begins in September, when they quit 
(heir retreats, and d'sperse themselves over all the southern parts of Europe. 
It IS not iinpleasiiig to observe the order of their flight: they generally range 
themselves m a long hue, or they sometimes make their march angularly, two 
lilies uniting in tin centre like the letter V reveised. Tlie bird winch leads to 
file point seems to ( leave the air, to facilitate the passage for liiose which are at 
follow.'^ When fatigued with this laborious station, it falls back into one of 

ration, huvvovoi, of this nest at the same spot, his independence and supeiioiity. Our cage- 
it IS obvious tliiit one, it not hotli of the hud, meamvlule, was hy no means a passive 
bhukcaps, must have been wont to peif'uiin spectator of all this; and never failed, on the 
this extensive inigiation to and fioin Aluca .ippeaiance of the other, to give voice to his 
as safely as the inoie haidy ciu-koo or the best song and to endeavour to oufsing tinn, 
moie swilt-winged swallow. During the since he could not get at him to engage ia 
spiiiig ot l^.'Jljthe l)hulv>a[ts, vvluch we sup- j)ersonal conHict 

jiose to lie the same biuls, tioin then keei)iug This suit ot alteic.itioii continued for morj 
to the same place ol‘ nestling, weie mure than than a week, Init ihe wild hud became giadu- 
usually late'in aiuviug , toi inanolliei g'ldeii ally less e.igci to jiiy into Ihe cage, or to take 
about a mile otf, Ihcu- weie young ji the iiiiy othi i notice of the cage-lmd ; and at 
luieihlaiy nest ot bl.uki.ips betoie out little length ceased altogether to appioach it, his 
lu-ighliouis made then a|ijK-a!aiiee lioni Ihe attention being now wholly occujned in at- 
south. W hen tiny did aiiive, their attention tending to his mate, aiiil^iduig hei in build- 
was immediately attiacled by the unusual ing iheiiiust. It is woithy of remaik, that 
ciicumstiiuce ot hea.ing the loud song of a though on then fiist appciiaiiee, they lesoited 
rival III llie vicniity of then jircmises. This to the gaideii vvheie the nest had hitheito 
was a cock Llacktap, which We had purchased lieeti luult, they finally fixed tlieir n-sideuce 
the pit-ceding auluiiui m the hud-inaikct at in another gaideii, at some distance, induced 
I’.iiIS, and uInch was daily fiiiiig nut in his no doubt hy the vicinity of our c.ige-hird to 
cage to enjoy the iiesli an and the suiishine, then fouiiei haunts. The distance oi the 
vviihiU a gunshot oi then usual place ol nest jilace to vvhu-h they leinoved is such, tliat we 
ling. The Wild buds did not .i]ipt'ai- to lilo; can readily heai tlie song of tiie cock, and 
the little striingei at all; and the cock kept our hud is no less e.igcr to ansvvei and to en- 
flying iiioiiiid the cage, alteinalely i-.xhihitmg deav our to outsmg him than at first; while, 
cuiiosily, tear, anger,defiance, and tiiumiihaut it is woithy id u-m.iik. iliat the wild bud 
exultation. Sonu-limi-s lie would flit tioin seems no longei inUic_>tcd in such rivalry, 
biam-h to braiicb ol the neaiest fiec, silently and sings as it his only loniein was to please 
peejung into the cage with the utmost i-agei-* liimsi-U and lus unite —IIauits os- Biuus, 
ness; all at once be would dart oti to a tn t/n; K'rirs nf Knowledge. 

gieat distance, as it atiaid that he was * l-'i.iuui- oi' Hums-.—Why do geese fly 
about to be siinilarly- iinpiisoued ; in getting in a .mug oi why as they liequently do in 
the In-t er ot lus liais, lie would jii-rcli on a Ihe loiiii id the li-ttii ►> jumiti-d e Oiuiflio- 
euiispicuous hough and snap lus bill, calling logists say tlial it is e.isiei for them thus to 
, c/ierX , .seem.ugly uiagiiiit jiassioii, cleave the an W lieu the hird at the tiead 
again he would smg Ills loudest mites by way ol the stung, oi he at the point of the V', 
ol ihallenge, in jieilniiis meaning to exjness becuiiies latig-ied With smoothing the way for 
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flic wings of the file, while another takes its place W'ifli us they make theii 
appearance about the beginning of October, circulate first round our shores, 
and when compelled by severe frost, betake themselves to our lakes and rivers. 

Jt has been often a subject of astonishment, how animals to all appearance 
so dull and irrational should perform such long journeys, should know whither 
to steer^ and when to set out upon sucdi ;i great undeitaking. It is probable 
that the same instinct vvhich governs all their other actions tiperates also here. 
'I'hey rather follow the weather than the country ; they steer only from colder 
or warmer climates into those of an opposite nature, and liuding the variations 
of the air as they proceed in their favour, go on till they find land to repose on. 
Jt cannot be supposed that tlicy have any memory of the country where they 
might have spent a tormer winter; it cannot be supposed that they see tlie 
country to vvliK ii they travel, from tlieir height in the aii ; since, though they 
mounted lor miles, the convexity of the globe would intercept their vievv ; it 
must thciefore only be, that they go on as they coiitimie to perceive the atino- 
spht'ie more suitable to their present wants and (hsposiliuiis. 

All this seems to be iiretfy plain ; but there is a circumstance attending the 
migration (d swallows vvhich wiaps this sobjei t in gr«‘at obscurity. It is agreed 

llll^lvat i . I. I.I.* 


oji all luuKis UKu uiey arc s(‘c!i iniicraTi 
ama/ang muiibei's, at tlie approach of tin 

the rest, he f.ills behind, and another takes 
Ills jilace ; and so of e.ich individual in siic- 
cesMoii We are alw.iys \eiy siejitieal ivlieu 
a liiiilinaii heemnes oiaculai ; and we should 
like to know it a fleel Mould make iiioie ])io- 
gie-s when made to sail in the V ioim lliaii 
it extended in a liiie It the tirst laid smooth 
the way lor the second, how does tins hapiien 
]{y shelteiiiig it lioiii the wind ^ But then 
geese do not always tly against tlie wind; 
and besides the loim oi a goose is not eab ii- 
lated to liieak the wind Many biidb besides 
gtese fiy lu the same inaiinei, comioiants 
.mil gaiuiefs loi example. Seveial euciiin- 
ilauees uie to be attended to beloie we may 
season on the subject In the tii >1 place, 
diid, that do not fly to gieat distances neier 
juoceed in lines Thus >i covey oi pack of 
grouse always tlies’iu confusion. S''coii(lly, 
all birds that leinove to gieat dislaiu es do 
not Hy lu hues, '^riuis looks never do so, 
nor do fieldtaies, uoi snow-buiitnigs. It is 
among tlie aijuatic buds that we find most oi 
the species that fly thus:—(bi example the 
swan, the various kinds ot geese, many ducks, 
the ganiiet, the puffin, &c But all aijuatic 
buds do not so fly. Thus gulls, petiels, teins, 
icc fly megularly Many ot tlie wadeis aho 
assume the linear form in flying ; loi instance, 
the stork, the heion, the common plovei occa- 
hionallv, and many others. Theve are other 
fucuinstaiices required to be noticed. Such as 
we have before indicated, however, we have* 
only iiicntioued to show that conjectuu'S are 
ot no real utility m iiatuiul histoiy, and th.it 
a mere list ot naiiies of Imds, with straggling 
remarks, does not constitute a lustory ot those 

a.iuiuls —Eli. 

* PKOH^OSTlCS OS' Wb.vtjiek indic.vted 
jiY Burns ANo oruhR .‘X.mmai.s —Birds, iil- 
tiiuugh placed by then oigamzatioa m aii 


ig iiiro warmer ciimaie.s, aiut iiiat in 
: European winter.'^ Tbcir return into 

ioferior r.ink to niaumnf’eroiis animals, apjiear 
nev e.tileless more seiisilile to the variotioiis 
and iiiliuences oi the an vvluch tliey mlialut, 
tli.m olhei cieatuies wliicli live upon the 
eaith. ,\inongst the ancients, in tinu s the 
most leniole, hiids weie omens ot laid oi good 
luck; then flight was studied, and I'avom- 
ahle oi sinistei piesages diaw a tiom it, seve- 
lal (d ibeiii weie even held in tlie highest 
veiU'i.Llioii Tile luc'dictuiiis which they lui- 
iiished oi gave use to weie consideied by 
couiitiy peoide as so many oiades eman.itmg 
liom tile Bi’.inily himself A'oi s, it iiieiely 
the .siinple peasant ol those eaily ages whose 
attei (ion they have excited ; even naloi.illst, 
sjiciitsiiiaii. 01 adiiuiei ot iiatoie, has avoued 
Itiat .ill aiuoials, tiom the iiiseet to the- most 
poweilul ol ioiined lieasls, has a jneseiiliment 
ol tlie changes of the weathei betoreiuiy ba- 
roinetv'i, tlieimoiuetei. oi cithei nieteoiologic.d 
jiistumient bas indicated the Ic ast vauatiou 
111 the atmosplieie. 

Tlie navigator often consults them, and is 
lavely deceived hy their piognostics; the 
sjioitsman, and all who aie olilrged to pass 
gieal pait of their time m woods and fenests, 
must have made similar ohseivations. 

The .luthoi’s intention is not todescuhe all 
the qualities which enable animals to ioieteil 
the weather, but meiely to diavv the attentiou 
of ohseiviMg persons to u lailiiect so little 
known. 

Signs of fine weather. Ist. lit/ Uirdh, 
When tile fishei-maitm {Alcvdu lattpida) aud 
the ducks quit the land, jiiid talce refiigo 
to wauls the sea; when kites and bitterns ciy 
out as they fly; swallows lise veiy high iii 
tlie ail, (l)ecau.se the flies then keep m the 
uppei regions;) crows and sparrow-hawks cry 
fieqiuntly and strongly; turtles coo slowly; 
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Europe is also as well aUesfed about tlie be^innins of summer; but we have 
Knottier aceoimt wliicli serves to prove tliat numbers of them eoiitmne torpid 
here diinii<^ the winter ; and like bals, make tlieir retreat into old walls, the 
hollow of trees, or even sink into the deepest lakes, and find security tor the 
winter season, by rernainiii}! there in rhisters at the bottom. However, this 
latter cirenmsf.mce may be, their retreat into old walls is too well authenticated 
to remain a doubt at present.*^ The dilliculty, therefore, is to account for this 


owls sctoecli; wumis (Si/fr/a tro<;/oili/tf's^ 
liuiii mile to ten iii the moniniL;, and in the 
iiltiTiioou from tour to five; after that timo 
llu'ii iiniioiiiici's ram. 

-ii.lly. JSi/ other ojiinmls —When fio^^s 
tli.u aie inclosed m ;;lasses rise to the hiejhest 
1' lit. ;;iow-worms move about in vast iiumlier.s 
ot .111 twiiui;^, iii-ects and flies sjioit in (liu 
.111 altei sunset, hats aj)|iear Lite ; and spidi^s 
spill (puetlv and sjiiead iheii nets wnlely 

I iiilie itioiis ot unn Ist ilq BtrJr — 
\\'lieii the l.iii^e hl.ii k se i-”;iills. coniioiants, 
and liiut.- th.it deli;;lit m tempests, .vs well .ifc 
fiesli w.ilei liiids and others, seek the nveis 
.i;ul l-atlie tlieinseh es with much noise; 
ducks and ;^i>esc |)lunv;e, shake themselves, 
.mil aie veiv iioisv , wild t^cese llv hi;^h and 
W'Mlj : plmins liecoii'" lestless, fljuii.; heie 
and theie, and iitteiin;; then pieicin;j; cues : 
ravens and louls collect m ;^uin)is, and vcpa. 
late almost nmiiediately : the lavens in ihe 
nimiiuiLj and the cnnvs in tin* evemn;^ uttei 
coiilniual cues and walk sejiaiatelv mi the 
'■and; the swalhnts ily low: iiia;.’‘]'ies aie 
Mil iioisv . domi'^tiL fowls t'Liy in the dust; 
p II,mini's, jiin'emis, ,uid sm.illei Imds mil in 
tlie''.L'id, till' (uik cows inmu'ihateh afier 
tlie setliii;^ of till' siin, i vvlicii on the contiai_i, 
thi viiik stmts about diuiiu; lain it is a surn 
tlial i! will soon cease .'i the ihalhncli v.iises 
its melaiKliolv note; tlie woodlaik, linnet, 
sp.mow, and redineast ciy and sing fiom day- 
Imal. . peacocks .mil owls scieani louder .nid 
ollenei than usual dmiii;:; the m|^ht; hens :ue 
lmie;ev SC .itclimir toi iheir vermni. and those 
iiiMit', tlu 'i I'ciu tiate deeper iv.to the skin. 

ilndlv /’(/ olhei iiiiioiiih —When beasts 
snap at the an tow aids the south ; red deer, 
sheep, and g'oats jump about a ;,ueatdeal and 
,ne'[uaiielsouie , hop;s jilay and scattei their 
luod about; e,its iiih their laces a;id cars; 
ilo^^s are restless, scratch the ;^ioutul, eat 
pjiMss, j>;rowl, and b.irk ; foxes haik and wolves 
howl; moles throw up tlie eaith hij'her than 
ii'Hial ; flogs cio.ik much and take refuge m 
the meadows; hats do not ipat tlieir retieats 
ot ail evening , spideis woik but little, make 
very short webs, and retire to then corners; 
flies sting lioises and c.ittle in the legs, and 
fly about tumultuously ; the fish cobi(ii> fosit- 
iii, tumbles the Wiiter, and the eaithwoim 
u'liioves the soil. 

Hulls afford the following presages of wind ; 
—wlieii sea-liirds and those that lieipieiit 
nniibhes, fly in clouds to the se.i-slune. and 
spoit about there, especially lu the moiiiing; 


when tlioseth.it delight in storms i,ike refuge 
u[ion the masts of ships; wlien wild geese 
fly high .ind in flocks, and diiect their comse 
to tile east; water-fowls are agit.ited and cry 
out, the whoop cues leiy loud; the fislier- 
m.irtiii flies tow.nils kind, and the rorrn.s 
ft usitlri^ns ileavestlie an i ipidly, and sports 
oil ihe m.iigiii of the water It is nofoiious 
hares have a presentiment of wind, and they 
often he down for ten hoiiis beforehand, in 
tlu'ipiarteis where it will he most fvlt.— Ar¬ 
cana ok SeiKsci: K.ni If-'JH 

” Toiti*')».—This vt.ite IS obviously analo¬ 
gous to sleep; Imt il (lifleis tiom sleep iii 
being occ.isii'iied '.olelv by teinpeiatiire Al¬ 
most all ammats seem to he Misceptihle of 
tins state, not even exceptieg man ; for the 
app.iient death pioduced by cold is jiiobalily 
nothing else hula species ol toipor, out of 
wh'ih the amm.il iii moHt c.vses, miglit he 
Toiisi'il. if the revpnsite e.uil ion ni applving the 
he.it were atteii'led to, for death, m most 
cases, seems to be piodiKed,not liy coltl, but 
hv the iiuMutioiis .ipidicatioii of Iieat, winch 
Imists the vessels and ilestiois tlie fextme of 
the !uh!\ It IS vvell known that it aiiv p.nt 
ot the lioily le fiost-litten .1:1 incautious 
application ol lie.it uitalliblv juoiliiees morti¬ 
fication, and destioys the ]',ut. I'liere is a 
leni.o kalile ixample, in the tw eul v-eighth 
volume of the Philosophical Tians.ictioiis, 
jiagc iKLI. of a woman almost naked, lying 
bulled for six d.iys iiiidei the snow, and yet 
recovering. In tins case, it is sc.ircely possi¬ 
ble to avoid supposing tli.it ifai vvom.m must 
h.ive been in .1 state of toipoi olheiw ee she 
would ceitaiuly li.ue eniU'avoiued to luid licr 
way home.- Kii 

MiciKi’iio.v Hlany aiitbentic facts prove 
tlie migr.ition of oui sominei buds, and that 
they desert the tempei.ite ?one at llie ap¬ 
proach of winter to ••eek a hettei clmi.ite in 
lower l.ititiides He.sules .ill the tubes of 
hiids of paS'.age feed upon insects which dis- 
ajipeai .mil become tiiiiad, either in a jieilect 
01 emhijost.ite,soon afiei the .mtiirnnal equi¬ 
nox ; they are, theietoie. coiiqielled to inigiate 
southwaid, in seaich of their natiiial luod. 
The wmtei-lniils of pa's.ige forsake Ihe frosty 
confines of the aictie ciicle, to sjieud the 
winte 111 the mote tempeiate. pints of Eurojie; 
the jacksiiipe, redwing, woodcock, and field- 
faie .lie ot this tribe. About the end of 
April they leiiiin to the north, to p.iss (he 
bleeding season It is also well known that 
bWiilloivs vvnitei m difieieut p.uts ot Afiica. 
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difference in these animals thus variously preparing to encounter the winter. It 
was supposed tl»at in some of them the blood might lose its motion by the cold, 
and that thus they were rendered torpid by the severity of the season ; but HiifUni 
having placed many of this tribe in an ice-house, found that the same cold by 
which their blood was congealed was fatal to the animal; it remains, therefore, a 
doubt to this hour whether there may not be a species of swallows, to all external 
appearance like the rest, but differently formed within, so as to fit them for a state 
of insensibility during the winter here. It was suggested, indeed, that the swallows 
found thus torjiid were such only as were too weak to undertake the migration, 
•r were hatched too late to join the general convoy; but it was upon these that 
Biiffon tried his experiment; it was these that died under the operation. 

Thus there are some birds which by migrating make an habitation of every 
part of the earth ; but in general every climate has birds peculiar to itself, 
'riie feathered inhabitants of the temperate zone are but little remarkable for 
the beauty of their plumage ; but then the smaller kinds make up for this defect 
by the melody of their voices.'' The birds of the torrid zone are very bright 
and vivid in their colours; but they have screaming voices, or are totally silent. 
'Hie frigid zone, on the other hand, where the seas abound with fish, are stocked 
with birds of the aquatic kind, in much greater plenty than in Europe ; and 
these are gciierallv clothed with a warmer coat of feathers ; or they have large 
qii-tntities of fat lying underneath the skin, winch serves to defend them from 
the rigours of the cliinate.'j' 


* SiNQiNG Birds of the Oi.u and New 
WoRMi.—It ibd vi'iy unfounileil notion tli.it 
in the new woilil Ihe brilli.int hues oi the 
hiuls take the place of the power of song (hi 
the contrary, it would appear from Wih s 
American OniiHiolony, that the Airuui.m 
song-hiids are infinitelj more niiraeroir. than 
those ot Euiope, and many of them supenor 
to 0111 most celebrated songsters.— Arcana 
OF .Stii.NCE, !82fh 

f Ih.uMAaii OF Birds. —It is observable 
in many varieties of birds that the males aie 
fuunshed with plumage ot the most heaulitul 
description, while the females are of a dull, 
earthy colour It is not difficult to assign u 
reason toi this, and one which always gives 
me jileasuie to reflect upon ; for if so much 
caie IS taken l»y our Heavenly lathei, in the 
pieservation of an insignificant biul, may we 
not, with the utmost coiilidence, look to the 
same soiuce foi piotectlou, if we rightly and 
sincerel} apply lor it. 

It hen-birds, who sit and are exposed to 
the view of beasts and buds of piey, had the 
same gaudy colours as the male, they would 
pieseiitlybe discoveied and destioyed; where- 
.is by having plumage of a dull, oi eaithy co¬ 
lour, they can scarcely he distinguished from 
the giouud on which they sit,and tliusescajie 
obseivution and destiuction. This is parti- 
cul.iily shown in the jilieasaiit, peacock, and 
duck tube What can be more beautiful 

lh. iu the plu.u.ige of the male bird, while 
that of the lemale is so dull that it ajiiieavs 
to belong to aiiuthei sjacies. The same oh- 
scivaluui applies to ihc chaffinch, ycllow- 

li. immei, aiul many uthei buds that might be 
meillioiu'd , while Ihe plumage of the male 
ami lemale lalcoii, swan, laveii, owl, and 


other species of birds who are able to defend 
theinselve-s is the same — Jesse's (ji.eaninus. 

Pi.uMAUE OK Hen Birds. —The .shooting 
se<ison ol 1827 , having been unusually pio- 
ductive of lieu pheasants, which aisumed 
more or less the appeaiance of the male, 
much discussion aiose on this change. Fioin 
a paper lead at the Royal Society, entitled 
“ On the change in the ph/maf^c of s>omc 
hen-pheasanltt'' comraimicaled by W. Mor¬ 
gan, Esq. F.R S, we learn tluat the uutliur, 
having had many oppoitumties ol examining 
the paits, as lespecting both the pheasant 
and the iloiiiustic fowl, was induced to notice 
the mteiiial peculiarities which mvanahly 
accompany this translbimatiou. Accouliiig 
to an opinion of John Hunter and of Ur. 
Bullei. the change only takes place at an 
advanced age; but Mr. Yairel, F.R.S., coii- 
sideis the l.icts in his possession at variance 
with this idea, and that the ajipeaiances in 
(piestion m.iy occur at any peiiod ol life, and 
may even be piodueed aititlcially. In all the 
uisiiiuces examined by him the sexual organs 
were louiid diseased, and to a gieatei oi less 
extent m pioiHutiou to the change of jdu- 
mage. The ovainim was shrunk, purple, and 
hard; the oviduct diseased, and the can.d 
obliterated at the ujiper pait. Having opened 
a heu-pheiisant m her nutuial pluiiuigc, lor 
the sake ol comparison, ho found a similar 
diseased state of the organs to exist, thus 
piovmg that the dise.isc must exist some time 
belore the coirespomlmg change of leathers 
takes place. He obseives that it is no un- 
cominun thing to find aiuoiig iiunieiuus 
bloods of ])beasanls reaied by hand, some 
females, which-, at the eaily age of four 
uioullis, uioduce the biiglilcst plumage of 
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In all ronntrics, however, birds are a njore lonjf-lived class of animals than 
the (madriipeds or insects of the same cliinale. The life of man himself is but 
short, when compared to wfiat some of tliein enjoy. It is said tiiaf swans have 
been known to live three hundred years ; geese are olten seen to live fourscore, 
while linnets and other little birds, though imprisoned in cages, are often found 
to reach fourteen or lifteen. How birds, whose age of perfection is much more 
early than that of qiiadrupefis, should yet live comparatively so mneh longer, 
is not easily to be accounted for; perhaps, as their bones are ligliter. and more 
porous than those of quadrupeds, there are fewer obstruefinns ni the animal 
luaelmie ; and nature thus finding more room for the operations of life, it is 
I'.arned on to a greater extent. • 

All liirds in general are less than quadrupeds; that is. the greatest of one 
ela«.-. far surpass the greatest of the otiier in magnitude, 'i he ostrich, which is 
(he greatest of birds, bears no proportion to the elephant ; and the smallest 
imunning-bird, which is the least of the class, is still tar more minute than the 
mouse. Ill these (he extiemilies of nature are plainly discernible ; and in 
ioniiing them she appears to have been doubtiul in her operations ; the ostrich, 
seemingly covered with hair, and inrapablc of fliglit, making near approaches 
to the (piadriiped das: ; while the humming-bird, of the si’/e of an humble-bee, 
and with a fluttering motion, seems nearl} allied to the insect. 

These extremities of this class are rather objects of human curiosity than 
utility : it is the middle order ot birds which man has taken care to propagate 
and maintain. Of those which he has taken under his protection, and which 
administer to his pleasures or necessities, the greatest numlier seem erealures of 
his formation. The variety of i Innate to which he consigns (hem, (he food with 
which he supples (hem, and (he purposes ior which he emphns them, produce 
amazing varielies, ljo(h in their colours, shape, inagnitude, and (he taste of (he 
flesh. Wild birds are, for the most part, of the same inagnitiide and shape; 
tliey still keep (he prints of primaival nature siroiig upon (liem : except in a 
few the} generally maintain their verv colour; but it is otherwise with domestic 
animals, they change at the will of man ; of the lame pigeon, fur iiisUinee, it is 
said that they can be bred to a feather,'^ 

tbf m.ale; anil in (wo instances of biuls sliot becomes diflicult to detenninc the sex.—Zoo- 
in a wild state, the nest featheis had not nooicai, Joi unai,. 

lieen shed, pioving them to have been buds * 'J’lin liiitw Kacu —We gave from Wil- 
of the year. A paitiidge having a while oar brand and Rilsen’s Rictuie ot Oiganired Na- 
acioss the breast, and tlie fiist three piiniu- tuie, the dislobution ot the oideis ot inam- 
iies in each wing white, iieing oiieiieil, ex- malia, accoiding to the laws of latitude, lu 
hibited the same soit of oiganie di'-ease. both heinispheies; we come now to die biuls. 
Bill all variations in plumage are not tiace- Mamie buds, of both hemisphetes, aivi must 
able to this cause. In most of the excejited alninddiit in the polar seas and among the 
instances, however the individuals are dwarf icy plains on the limits oi organic hie. The 
birds; and the aiithov aUiibutes then variety tropical birds {I'hucton') inhabit the .egiuns 
ol plumage to detective secretion, the etfect between the tiopics. The albatross inhabits 
ot weakness. When the sexual oigans are the seas ot the fugid and tenqieiate zones of 
artihcndlv obliterated in the coniniou lowl.'-o both heniepheies. Pelicans aie fomitl ovet 
soon as the operation is perloiined in the the thiee zones of liotli hemispheres, and in 
mule bird, he ceases to ciow, the cimib and fiesh water as well as in the sea. Gulls'and 
gills do not attain then full size, the spurs cormorants are jiecnliar to the northern hemi- 
remain short and hlunt, and the I'eathei's of sphere. Ducks and geese are spiead Over the 
the neck assume an appearance intennediate whole earth, but aie most numerous m the 
between tlie hackled character of the cock, colder half of the temperate zone. Moorfowl 
and the ordinary web of the hen. When the and other Grallte spread over both hemi- 
oviduct of the temale is obliterated, the ova spheres, from the snow line to the torrid 
ceases to enlarge; she makes an impertect zone. Herons are plentiful in the tempe* 
attempt to ciow; the comb increases in size, rate and warm zones. The coiqmon rail is 
and shoit and blunt spurs make their appear- met witti in most countries iii Europe, and 
ance. The plumage alteis in colour and in in North America. The plover spreads over 
toim, approaching to that of the cock; in the rones ot both hemispheres as far us 
slioit, the two sexes appioximate so nearly in the snow line. The snipe apjiears to he pe- 
cliiiiacter by the pioeess, that it fiequcutly culiar to the northern hemisphere, and the 
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CHAP, 111. 

THE DIVISION OF BIRDS. 

t 

Though birds are fitted for sporting in air, j et as (liey find tlieir food upon the 
surface of the earth, there seems a variety equal to (lie different aliments ividi 
'which it tends to supply them. The flat and burning desert, the rocky clifl', the 
extensive fen, the stormy ocean, a^well as the pleasing landscape, have all their 
peculiar inhabitants. The most obvious distinction, therefore, of birds is into 
those that live by land, and those that live by water; or, in other words, into 
land birds and water fowl. 

It is no difficult matter to distinguish land from Water fowl by the legs an<l 
toes. All land birds have their toes divided, without any membrane or web 
between them ; and their legs and feet serve them tor the purposes of running, 
grasping, or climbing. On the other hand, water fowl have their legs and feet 
formed for the purposes of wading in water, or swimming on its surface. In 
those that wade, the legs are usually lon|f and naked; in those that swim, the 
toes are webbed together, as we see in‘the feet of a gno.so, which serve, like 
oars, to drive them forward with greater velocity. The formation, (herel'ore, of 
land and water fowl is as distinct as their habits; and Nature herself seems to 
offer us this obvious distribution in methodizing animals of the feathered 
creation. 

However, a distinction so comprehen.sivc goes but a short way in illustrating 
the different tribes of so numerous a class. The number of birds already known 
amounts to above eight hundred;’^ and every person who turns his mind to 
these kinds of pursuits, is every day adding to the catalogue. It is not enough, 
therefore, to be able to distinguish a land from a water fowl; much more is still 
required : to be able to distinguish the difl'erenl kinds of birds from each other ; 
and even the varieties in the same kind, wlien they happen to offer. Thus cer¬ 
tainly is a work of great difficulty; and perhaps the attainment will not repay 
the labour. The sensible part of'mankind will not withdraw all their attention 
from more important pursuits, to give it entirely up to what promises to repay 
them only with a very confined species of amiisement. In my distribution of 
birds, therefore, I will follow Linnaeus in the first sketch of his system, and then 

Ibis Tantalus, which is related to the snipe, frigid, temperate, and torrid zones. Our 
is numerous in warm countues. chimney swallow {Htrufido domestica') is 

The land birds, Vultur and Fulco, extend found from Norway to the Cajw of Good 
(fver both hemispheres, perhaps even farther Hope, from Karatschatka to India aud Japan, 
than the snow hue. Tlio owl is spread over and iii all the region.s of Norih America, 
all the habitable globe. The butcher-bird is The house martin is found m Eurojie and 
found in the warm and tempeiate zones of America; the swift martin inhabits tlie 
both hemispheres. The parrots, a numerous whole of Europe. Hens, paitridges, and 
family, are almost confined to the tropical woodcocks are diffused over all tW zones, iiiul 
regions. Ravens, like owls, are spread over met with near the snow line. Pigeons inha- 
Iwth hemispheres. Nuthatches, bee-eaters, bit both hemispheres as far as 60°. Phea- 
and humming birds chiefly belong to wann sants do not extend beyond 46° north latitude, 
climates. Sparrows are diffused over the The domestic hen lives in Greenland, but 
whole of the habitable globe, but are most does not breed there or in any cold country, 
abundant m the warm zone. The family of ■ It is found in its wild state in the forests of 
finches is very abundant in the colder parts India. The turkey is wild in the woods of 
of the temperate zone. The •nightingale is America, and the peacock in those of Asia 
met with throughout Europe, from Sweden and Africo- 
to Greece, and also in Siberia. The family 

of the thrush extends from the temperate to * Since Goldsmith’s time, nearly three 
the warm zones. The family of larks inha- thousand species of birds have been ascer- 
bit the warm countries, but the field lark in tained, and many of the species have several 
Kamtschatka. Swallows spread -over the varieties.—En. 
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leave him, to follow the most natural distinction, in enumerating the different 

kinds that admit of a history or require a description. . , 

Linnaius divides all birds into si* classes :—namelv, into birds of the rapa- 
cioua kind, birds of the pie kind, birds of the poultry/ kind birds of the aparrow 
kind, birds of the duck kind, and birds of the crane kind. The four first com- 
prehend the various kinds of land birds; the two last, those that belong to the 

Birds of the rapacious kind constitute that class of carnivorous fowl that live 
by rapine. He distinguishes them by their beak, which is hooked, strong, and 
notched at the point; by their legs, which are short and muscular and maae 
for the purposes of tearing ; by their toes, which are strong and knobbed ; and 
their talons which are sharp and crooked ; by the make ot their body, which is 
muscular; and their flesh, which is impure : nor are t^y less known by their 
food, whicTi consists entirely of flesh; their stomach, which is membranous; and 
their manners, which are fierce and cruel. , ... 

Birds of the pie kmd have the bill differing from the tormer; as in those it 
resembled a hook, destined for tearing to pieces, in these it resembles a wedge, 
fitted for the purpose of cleaving.- Their legs are formed short and strong for 
walking; their body is slender and impure, and their food miscellaneou.s. They 
nestle in trees, and the male feeds the female during the time of incubation. 

Birds of the poultry kind have the bill a little convex, for the purposes of 
gathering their food. The upper chap hangs over the lower; their bodies are 
fat and muscular, and their flesh white and pure. They live upon grain, which 
is moistened in the crop. They make their nest on the ground, without art; 
they lay many eggs, and use promiscuous venery ^ 

Birds of the ^■/larroio kind comprehend all that beautiliil and vocal class that 
adorn our fields and groves, and gratify every sense in its turn. Their bills may 


i uve ijpvMJ j--artificially 

made ; and their amours are observed with connubial fidelity. 

Birds of the duck kind use their bill as a kind of strainer to their food; it is 
smooth, covered with a skin, and nervous at the point. Their legs are short, 
and their feet foniied for swimming, the toes being webbed together. T'hcir 
body is fat, inclining to rancidity. They live in waters, and chiefly build their 

nests upon land. „ , . , , , . ^ 

With respect to the order of birds that belong to the waters, those of the 
crane kind have the bill formed for the purposes of searching and examining the 
bottom of pools ; their legs are long, and formed for wading ; their toes are not 
webbed; their thighs are half naked ; their body is slender, and covered with a 
very thin skin; their tail is short, and their flesh savoury. They live in lakes 
upon animals, and they chiefly build their nests upon the ground. 

Such is the division of Linnseus with respect to this class of animals; and at 
first sight it appears natural and comprehensive. But we must not be deceived 
by appearances : the student, who should imagine he was making a progress in 
the history of nature while he was only thus making arbitrary distributions, 
would be very much mistaken. In such a distribution, for instance, he would 
find the humming-bird and the raven, the rail and the ostrich, joined in .the 
same family. when he asked what sort of a creature was the humming-bird, 
he were told that it was in the same class with the carrion crow, would he not 
think himself imposed upon ? In such a case, the only way to form any idea of 
the animal whose history he desires to know, is to see it; and that curiosity very 
few have an opportunity of gratifying. The number of birds is so great, that it 
might exhaust the patience not only of the writer, but the reader, to examine 
them all: in the present confined undertaking it would certainly be impossible. 
I will, therefore, now attach myself to a more natural method ; and still keeping 
the general division of Linnaeus before me, cuter into some description of the 
most noted, or the most worth knowing. 

But before I enter upon a systematic detail, 1 will beg leave to give the his- 
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tory of three or fbnr birds that do not well range in any system. These, from 
their great size, are sufficiently distinguishable from the rest; and from their 
incapacity of flying, lead a life a good deal differing from the rest of the feathered 
creation. The birds I mean are the Ostrich, the Cassowary, the Emu, and the 
Dodo.*^ 


• Tkruinolooy of Birds. —Young per¬ 
sons and adults to whom the terms used in 
Ornithology are not familiait will find useful 
the following illustrated list of technicali¬ 
ties used in mat delightful branch of natural 
science. They may be applied to any bird 
in a cage, or stufitnl in the Museum ; aud as 
such terms are by no means uncommon in 
catalogues of Menageries and Museums, and 
are of daily occurrence in general writing, 
the reader who stores this list in his memory 
will soon be convinced of the utility of its 
contents. For the original of the Outs we are 
indebted to the first volume of the Magazine 
of Natural History :— 

Cilput, the head. 

BtSgtrum, the hill. 

Hares, the nostrils. 

C^ra, wax {an the hill)— {Jig- 55, n). 

Lingua, the tongue. 

Cap6stmni, the f.icc. 

Ldrum, the lore (ti). 

Tmpora, the tonijdes (o). 

Bdrha, the lieard, (d). 

Giila, thu chin (e). 

Humeri, the shoulders (y). 

Cilssum, tlie vent {g). 

Ttetnees, the wing coverts (A). 

A lula spuria, bastard wing (v). 

Speculum, the wmg-siiot (iw). 

Suapulares, scapulars (i). 

Cauda, the tail. 

Tectiices camlae, the tail coverts 

Criira, the legs (A), 

Fknora, the Ihiglis. 

Tridictyli, three-toed. 


Hid^&Ii, two-toed (y). 

Fes, the foot. 

HatutArina, palmated foot (*), 

Frons, the iorebead {[), 

Vertex, tlie crown. 

CFcciput, the hind head 0a}> 

Crista, the crest f»). 

(Fculi, the eyes. 

Supercilia, the eyebrows. 

O'rbitee. the orbits (o). 

GAnse. the cheeks. 

Aiires, tlic earn (p). 

CdUum, the ucck. 

NAcha, the nape {q), 

Jugulum, the throat. 

Uropygium, tlie rump {r). 
Intcrscapuium. between shoulders (t). 
Axllls, axillaiics (t). 

HypocAndiis, hyiiochondrcs (u). 
Corpus, the body. 

Dorsum, the back. 

Fectus, the breust. 

Abdomen, the bellv. 

AmbulatAiii, walking. 

SransAni, climbing. 

A'lm, the w mgs. 

Bectrices, the tail feutlters. 

Aimlllae, biuculuts. 

Digiti, the to<is. 

Gressoiii, leaping. 

FrelicnsiUs, grasping. 

Lobatus, lolwd Icet. 

Pinuatus, pinnated, 

CalcAria, the spurs. 

Carunrulai, wattles. 

Ingluvies, the crop. 

Semipalmatus, scmipalmatcd feet. 
D'ngues, the claws. 

Cornua, the horns. 

Soccus Jugularis, the [louch. 



In Mr. Grifiith’s work there is an engrav- 
ing which exemplifies tenninology in a very 
judicious manner s— 

a, Maxilla, the upper part of the bill. 
g, Nares, the nostnls. 
d, Dertrum, the hook, 
c, Culmen, the ridge, 
y Mesorrinium, the upper ridge. 
i, Lorum, naked line at the base, 
i, Mandibols, lower part of the bill, 


h, Menuon, the chin. 

e, Gouys, inferior nrrint of the mandibLe. 

i . Prone, front of the head. 

I, Cttpistrum, the fece. 

/, Vertex, crown of the head, 
m, Sinciput, hinder part of the head, 
a, Heglo ophthalintca, region of Uw eye. 
N. Supermium, the eyebrow. 
p, Teniporo, the temples. 

0 , Gena, the cheeks. 

r. Cervix, hinder pari of the neck. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE OSTRICH. 


In beffinning with the feathered tribe> the first s»iunal that ofiers seems to unite 
the class of quadrupeds 
and of birds in itself. 

While it has the general 
outline and properties of 
a bird, yet it retains 
many of the marks of 
the quadruped. 

The Ostrich is the 
largest of all birds. Tra¬ 
vellers affirm that they 
are seen as tall as a man 
on horseback; and even 
some of those that have 
been brought into Eng¬ 
land were above seven 
feet high. The head and 
bill somewhat resemble 
those of a duck; and the 
neck may be likened to 
that of a swan, but that 



(The Oetrich.) 


though the 
But to be 


it is much longer; the legs and (highs resemble those of a ben; 
whole appearance bears a strong resemblance to that of a camel, 
more particular, it i.s usually seven feet high from the top of the head to the 
ground, but from the back it is only four, so thattlie bead and neck are above 
three feet long. From the top of the head to the rnmp, when the neck is 
stretched out in a right line, it is six feet long, and the tail is about a foot more. 

V. Nucha, upe of th« neck. 

V, Auichei^Uia, below the nape. 

/, CoUum, pie oeek. 
r, Regio pMtotka, protabe. 

ttutce over the ear 
w, Guttar, the throat 
m. Gala, gullet 
y, Jugnliun. lower throat, 
a. Dorsum, the back. 

A, I nterscapulum, between the 

slioulcTera. 

B, Terguni, middle of the bock, 
c, Uropigyum, the rump, 
u, Cauda, the talk 
V, Kuctrices, tail feathers: In- 

termedtm, middle; and 
Lateralea, sida ones, 

(, Ala, the wing. 

o, Remiges, the oars 
F, Prinurlm, quills. 

K, Tectricee, wiBg.cover8. 

1 ., Majores, largest wing ro¬ 
vers. 

M, Medise, middle wlng-eovers, 

N, Minores, smallest wing-co¬ 

vers. 

B, Humeri, shoulders, 
a, Flexuro. the bend of the wing, 
r, Axilbe, the arm-pits. 

H, Hypochondria, side of the abduBMit; 

p. Pectus, the breast 
E, Abdomen. 
r, Epigostrum, stomach, 

O , Venter, the belly. 



i, Crisstim, the vent. 

X, Tibia, the thigh. 

s, I’liinta, the foot with the toes. 

T, Tamils, the foot, 
a Ariotarsium, front of the foot 
li, Digili, Iocs, 
c, lliiilux. the great toe. 

Maoasins or NAtUHAi, Histobv. 
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One of the wings, without the feathers, is a foot and a half; and being stretched 
out, with the feathers, is three feet. , ,. 

The plumage is much alilte in all: that is, generally black and white, though 
some of them are said to be grey. Tlie greatest feathers are at the extremities 
of the wings and tail, and the largest are generally white. The next row is 
black and white; and the small feathers, on the back and belly, some are white 
and others black. There are no feathers on the sides, nor yet on the thighs, nor 
under the wings. The lower part of the neck, about half way, is covered with 
still smaller feathers than those on the belly and back; and those, like the for¬ 
mer, also are of different colours. 

All these feathers are of the same kind, and peculiar to the ostrich ; for other 
birds have several sorts, some of which are soft and downy, and others hard and 
strung. Ostrich feathers are almost all as soft as down, being utterly unfit to 
serve the animal for flying, and still less adapted to be a proper defence against 
external injury. The feathers of other birds have the webs broader on one side 
than the other, but those of the ostrich have their shaft exactly in the middle. 
The upper part of the head and neck are covered with a very fine, clear, white 
hair that shines like the bristles of a hog ; and in some places there are small 
tufts of it, consisting of about twelve liairs, which grow from a single shaft 
about the thickness of a pin. 

At the end of each wing there is a kind of spur almost like the quill of a por¬ 
cupine. It is an inch long, being hollow and of a horny substance. I'here are 
two of these on each wing; the largest of which is at the extremity of the bone 
of the wing, and the other a loot lower. The neck seems to be more slender in 
pniportion to that of other birds, from its not being furnished with feathers. 
The skin in this part is of a livid flesh colour, which some improperly would 
have to be blue. The bill is short and pointed, and two inches and a half at the 
beginning. Idie external form of the eye is like that of a man, the upper eyelid 
being adorned with eyelashes which are longer than those on the lid below. 
The tongue is small, very short, and'composed of cartilages, ligaments, anil 
membranes, intermixed with fleshy fibres. In some it is about an inch long, 
and very thick at the bottom ; in others it is but half an inch, being a little 
forked at the end. 

The thighs are very fleshy and large, being covered with a white skin, inclin¬ 
ing to redness, and wrinkled in the manner of a net, whose meshes will admit 
tlie end of a finger. Some have very small feathers here and there on fhe thighs, 
and othets again have neither feathers nor wrinkles. What are called the legs 
of birds in this are covered before with large scales. The end of the foot is 
cloven, and has two very large toes, which, like the leg, are covered with scales. 
'I’hese toes are of unequal sizes. The largest, which is on the inside, is seven 
inches long, including the claw, which is near three-fourths of an inch in length, 
and almost as broad. The other toe is but four inches long, and is without a 
claw. 

The internal parts of this animal are formed with no less surprising peculiarity. 
At the top of the breast, under the skin, the fat is two inches thick; and on tlie 
fore part of the belly it is as hard as suet, and about two inches and a half thick 
in some places. It has two distinct stomachs. The first, which is lowermost, 
in its natural situation somewhat resembles the crop in other birds; but it is 
considerably larger than fke other stomach, and is furnished with strong nins- 
i iilar fibres, as well circular as longitudinal. ITie second stomach, or gizzard, 
has outwardly the shape of the stomach of a man; and upon opening is always 
found filled with a variety of discordant substances—hay, grass, barley, beans, 
bones, and stones, some of which exceed in size a pullet’s egg. 

The ostrich is of all other animals the most voracious. It will devour leather, 
grass, hair, iron, stones, or anything that is given. Nor are its powers of diges¬ 
tion less in such things as are digestible. Those substances which the coats of 
the stomach cannot soften pass whole; so that glass, stones, or iron, are ex¬ 
cluded in the form in which they were devoured. In their native deserts, 
however, it is probable they live chiefly upon vegetables, where they lead an 
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iiioiT'ensive and social life : the mai^ as Tbevenot assures us, assorting with the 
lf>niale with connubial tidelity.* They are said to be very much inclined to 
veiiery; and the m&ke of the parts in both sexes seems to confirm t^ report. 
It is probable, also, they copulate, like other birds, by compression ; and they 
lay very large e/^gs, some of them being above five inches in diameter, and 
wcighin^^above fifteen pounds. These eggs have a very hard shell, somewhat 
resembling those of the crocodile, except that those of the latter are less and 
rounder. 

The season for laying depends on the climate where the animal is bred. In 
the northern parts of Afnca, this season is about the beginning of July ; in the 
sooth, it is about the latter end of December. These birds are very prolific, and 
lay generally from forty to fifty eggs at one clutch. It has been commonly 
reported that the female deposits them in the sand; and, covering them up, 
leaves them to be batched by the heat of the climate, and then permits the young 
to shift for themselves. Very little of this, however, is true: no bird has a 
stronger affection for lier young than the ostrich, nor none watches her eggs 
with greater assiduity. It happens, indeed, in those hot climates, that there is 
less necessity for the continual incubation of the female; and she more fre¬ 
quently leaves her eggs, which are in no fear of being chilled by the weather; 
but though she sometimes forsakes them by day, she always carefully broods 
over them by night; and Kolben, who has seen great numbers of them at the 
(’ape of (rood Hope, affirms that they sit on their eggs like other birds, and 
that the male and female take this office by turns, as he had frequent opportu¬ 
nities of observing.*)* Nor is it more true what is said of their forsaking tbeir 


• Thb Ostrich.— This is one of the few 
polygamous birds found in a state of nature; 
one male being generally seen with two or 
three, and frequently with five, females. The 
females which are united to one male deiwsit 
all their eggs in the same place, to the num¬ 
ber of ten or twelve each: these they hatch 
altogether, the male also taking his turn of sit¬ 
ting on them. Between sixty and seventy eggs 
liiwe sometimes been found in one nest. The 
time of incubation is six weeks. From the 
want of knowledge that the ostrich is polyga¬ 
mous, Linnaeus has suffered an error res|iect- 
ing this bird to slip into his Systema Natura, 
where it is asserted that one female soraetunes 
lays nearly fifty eggs. 

Le Vaillant inionns us that he started an 
ostrich from its nest, in Africa, where he 
found eleven eggs quite warm and four others 
at a short distance. Those in the nest had 
young ones in them; but his attendants 
eagerly caught up the detachetl ones, assur¬ 
ing him that they were peifectly good to eat. 
They infonned him that near the nest there 
are always placed a certain number of eggs 
which the birds do not sit upon, and which 
are ilesigned for the first nonnshment of their 
future young. “ Experience,” says M. Lo 
Vaillant, “ has convinced me of the truth of 
this observation, for 1 never afterwards met 
with an ostrich’s nest without finding eggs 
deposited in this manner at a small distance 
from it.” Some time after, Le Vaillant found 
a female ostrich on a nest containing tlnrty- 
two eggs, and twelve eggs were arranged at 
a little distance, each in a separate cavity 
funned fur it. He remained near the place 


some time, and saw three other females come 
and alternately scat themselves on the nest; 
each sitting for about a quarter of an hour, 
and then giving place to another, who, while 
waiting, sat close by the side of her whom 
she was to succeed.—^T ravels. 

t Ostriches of South America impart 
a lively interest to a ride in the Pamelas. 
They are sometimes seen in coveys of twenty 
or thirty, gliding elegantly along the undula¬ 
tions of the plain, at h^f pistol-shot from 
each other, like skirmishers. The young are 
easily domesticated, aud soon become attached 
to those who caress them; but they are trou¬ 
blesome inmates; for, stalking about the 
house, they will, when full grown, swallow 
coin, shirt-pins, and every small article of 
metal within reach. Their usual food, in a 
wild state, is seeds,herbage,and insects; the 
flesh is a reddish brown, and, if young, not 
of had flavour. A great many eggs are laid 
in the same nest. Some accounts exonerate 
the ostrich from being the most stupid bird 
in the creation. This has been proved by 
the experiment of taking an egg away, or by 
putting one in addition. In either case she 
destroys the whole by smashing them with 
her feet. Although she does not attend to 
secrecy, in selecting a situation for her nest, 
she will forsake it if the eggs have been han¬ 
dled. It is also said that she rolls a few eggs 
thirty yanls distant from the nest, aud cracks 
the shells, which, by the time her young 
come forth, being filled with maggots and 
covered with insects, form the first repast of 
her infant brood. The male bird is sud to 
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young after they are excluded the shell. On the contrary, the young ones are 
not even able to walk for several days after they are hatched. During this time, 
the old ones are very assiduous in suf^lying them with grass, and very careful 
to defend them from danger; nay, they encounter every danger in their defence. 
It was a way of taking them, among the ancients, to plant a number of sharp 
stakes round the ostricn’s nest in her absence, upon which she pierced herself 
at her return. The young, when brought forth, are of an ash colour the first 
year, and are covered with feathers all over. But in time these feathers drop ; 
and those parts which are covered assume a different and' more becoming 
plumage. 

The beauty of a part of this plumage, particularly the long feathers that com¬ 
pose the wings and tail, is the chief reason that man has been so active in pur¬ 
suing this harmless bird to its deserts, and hunting it with no small degree of 
expense and labour. The ancients used those plumes in their helmets; the 
ladies of the East make them an ornament in their dress ; and, among us, our 
undertakers and our fine gentlemen still make use of tliem to decorate their 
hearses and their hats. Those feathers which are plucked from the animal while 
alive are much more valued than those taken when dead, the latter being dry, 
light, and subject to be worm-eaten. 

Beside the value of their plumage, some of the savage nations of Africa hunt 
them also for their flesh, which they consider as a dainty. I'hey soroetimeB also 
breed these birds tame to eat the young ones, of which the female is said to be 
the greatest delicacy. Some nations have obtained the name of Struthophagi, 
or Ostrich-eaters, from (heir peculiar fondness for this food; and even toe 
Romans themselves were not averse to it. Apicius gives us a receipt for 
making sauce for the ostrich ; and Heliogabalus is noted for having dressed the 
brains of six hundred ostriches in one dish; fork was his custom never to eat 
but of one dish in a day, but that was an expensive one. Even among the 
Europeans now, the eggs of the ostrich are said to be welbtasted and extremely 
nourishing : but they are too scarce to be fed upon, although a single egg be a 
sufficient entertainment for eight men. 

As the spoils of the ostrich are thus valuable, it is not to be wondered at that 
man has become their most assiduous pursuer. For this purpose, the Arabians 
train up their best and fleetest horses, and hunt the ostrich still in view. Per¬ 
haps, of all other varieties of the chase, this, though the most laborious, is yet 
the most entertaining. As soon as the hunter comes within sight of his prey he 
puts on his horse with a gentle gallop, so as to keep the ostrich still in sight, yet 
not so as to terrify him from the plain into the mountains. Of all known ani¬ 
mals that make use of their legs in running, the ostrich is by far the swiftest. 
Upon observing himself, therefore, pursued at a distance, he begimn to run at 
first but gently, either insensible of his danger or sure of escaping. In this situ¬ 
ation he somewhat resembles a man at full speed ; his wings,like two arms, 
keep working with a motion correspondent to that of his legs; and his speed 
would very soon snatch him from the view of his pursuers, but, unfortunately 
fur tlie silly creature, instead of going oflF in a direct line, he takes his course in 
circles; while the banters still make a small course within, relieve each other, 
meet him at unexpected turns, and keep him thus still employed, still followed 
for two or three days together. At last, spent with fatigue and famine, and 
finding all power of escape impossible, he endeavours to hide himself from those 
enemies he cannot avoid, and covers his head in the sand, or the first thicket he 
meets. Sometimes, however, he attempts to face his pursuers ; and, though in 
general the most gentle animal in nature, when driven to desperation he detends 
himself with his beak, his wings, and his feet. Such is the force of his motion, 
that a man would be utterly unable to withstand him b the shock. 

When the Arabians have thus taken an ostrich, they cut its throat, and 

take upon himself the rearing of the you^. which reason on ostrich has sometinies tinder 

If two cock birds meet, each with a family, his tutelage broods of diffeient ages._^Aii- 

they fight for the supremacy over both; for casa or ^ibmck, 1829 . 
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making a ligature below the opening, they shake the bird, as one would rinse a 
barrel; then taking off the ligature, there runs out from the wound in the throat 
a considerable quantity of blood, mixed with the fat of the animal, and this is 
considered as one of their greatest dainties. They next flay the bird ; and of 
the skin, which is strong and thick, sometimes make a kind of vest, which an¬ 
swers the purposes of a cuirass and a buckler. 

There are others who, more compassionate or more provident, do not kill 
their captive, but endeavour to tame it, for the purposes of supplying those 
feathers which are in so great request. The inhabitants of Dara and Lybia 
breed up whole flocks of them, and they are tamed with very little trouble. But 
it is not for their feathers alone that they are prized in this domestic state ; they 
are often ridden upon, and used as horses.''’ 

The parts of this animal are said to be convertible to many salutary purposes 
in medicine. The fat is said to be emollient and relaxing; that while it relaxes 
the tendons, it fortifies the nervous system; and being apiilied to the region of 
the loins, it abates the pains of the stone in the kidney. The. shell of the egg 
powdered, and given m proper quantities, is said to be useful in promoting 
urine, and dissolving the stone in the bladder. The substance of the egg itself 
is thought to be peculiarly nourishing: however, Galen, in mentioning this, 
asserts, that the eggs of bens and pheasants are good to be eaten; those of 
geese and ostriches are the worst of alLf 


• Strekuth and Swiftness. —Sports and 
pastimeB, which appear to be varied accoid- 
iiig to situation, the genius of the people, 
or other circumstances, seem natural to all 
countries. Thus while an English sports¬ 
man is delighted with the chase of the iox, 
the Greenlander experiences pleasure in pur¬ 
suing the seal; the inhabitants of New South 
Wales in coursing the kangaroo; the .\rab 
of the desert feels sensations equally agree¬ 
able in following, upon his beautiful steed, 
the half-Bying, half-running ostrich. 

During the time of Mr. Adauson’s resi¬ 
dence at Pudor, a French factory on the south 
side of the Niger, he says, that two ostriches 
which had been about two years in the fac¬ 
tor}', afforded him a sight of an extraordinary 
nature. These gigantic birds though young, 
were of nearly full size. “ They were,” he 
continues," so tame, that two little blacks 
mounted both together on the back of the 
larger. No sooner did he feel their weight 
thu he began to run as fast as possible, 
and carried them several times round the 
village; and it was impossible to atop him 
otherwise than by obstructing hia passage. 
This sight pleased me so much that I wished 
it to be repeated; and to try their strength 
directed a full-grown negro to mount the 
smallest, and two others the larger. This 
burden did not seem at all dispropottioned to 
their strength. At first they went at a pretty 
sharp trot; but when they became heated a 
little, they expanded their wings as though 
to catch the wind, and moved with such 
fleetness that they scarcely seemed to touch 
the ground. Most people have, one time or 
other, seen the partridge run, and conse¬ 
quently must know that them is no man able 
to keep up with it; and it is easy to imagine 


that if this bird had a longer step, its speed 
would be considerably augmented. The os¬ 
trich moves like the partridge with this ad¬ 
vantage ; and I am satisfied that those I am 
speaking of would have distanced the swiftest 
race-horses that were ever bred in England. 
I have frequently beheld this sight, which is 
capable ol giving one an idea of the prodi¬ 
gious strength of the ostrich, and of showing 
wh.it use it might be of, had we but the 
method of breaking and managing, as we 
do a horse.” 

A waggish correspondent in a Sporting 
Magazine, draws a curious picture of the 
humorous sight an English foxhunter would 
afford, nuiniiig down Reynard straddled on 
an ostrich.—E d. 

f Errou of Naturai.ists. —In some of 
our books of natural history it is stated, that 
the heart and lungs of this bird are separated 
by a diaphragm; but Mr. Brookes, in a recent 
lecture at the Zoological Society, on the os¬ 
trich which was lately dissected there, stated 
that the thorax and abdomen were not sepa¬ 
rated by a diaphragm; and the drawing 
which he exhibited of the bird confirmed his 
statement. He also stated as a remarkable 
fact that the intestinal canal of the ostrich 
was generally about 80 feet iu length, while 
that of the cassowary was considerably 
shorter. The rings in the trachea of this 
bird exceeded 200 in number; its height 
was more than nine feet. This bird was a 
female, which had been in the possession of 
his majesty for about two years; it died of 
obesitv, and, from its appearance, its weight 
must have been, it is presumed, more than 
150 pounds. Many gentlemen partook of the 
flesh. It has two stomachs; the first is 
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CHAP V. 

THE EMU. 

Or this bird, which many call the American ostrich, but little is cerUinly 
known. It is an inhabi¬ 
tant of the new continent, 
and the travellers who 
have mentioned it, seem 
to have been more solici¬ 
tous in proving its affinity 
to the ostrich than in de¬ 
scribing those peculiari¬ 
ties which distinguish it 
from all others of the fea¬ 
thered creation. 

It is chiefly found in 
Guiana, along the banks 
of the Oroonoko, in the 
inland provinces of Brazil 
and Chili, and the vast 
forests that border on the 
month of the river Plata. 

Mauy other parts of South (^The Emu.') 

America were known to 

have them; but as men multiplied, these large and timorous birds eitlier fell 
beneath their superior power, or fled from their vicinity. 

THE EMU, though not so large as the ostrich, is only second to it in mag¬ 
nitude. It is by much the largest bird in the new continent; and is generally 
found to be six feet high, measuring from its head to the ground. Its legs are 
three feet long; and its thigh is near as thick as that of a man. llie toes difl’er 
from those of the ostrich, as there are three in the American bird, and but two 

muscular, and appears to act by trituration - daily wasted away. He was moved from the 
in the other there is a gastric liquor.—Aju spot, in the hope that he would forget his 
cxNA ov SciENcn, 1828. grief; he was even allowed more liberty, but 

Thk Attachments ok Animals from naught availed, aud he literally pined himself 
living together have produced several remaik- to death. 1 heuid of a curious ex{)«dieut the 
able facts. Feeling has been evinced by other day, winch prevented a similar catas- 
those most iusensible to feeling, and eveu the tro})be, and which has led me to address cou: 
strongest laws of nature have been set aside. —A gentleman residing in the couptry 
“ When I lived at Paris,” says Mrs. Bow- for some years been possessed of two brown 
dich, “ there were two remarkably fine os- cranes; one of them at length died, and the 
triches, male and female, k^t in the Rotunda survivor liecaine disconsolate. He was appa- 
of the Jardin du Roi. The skylight over rently following his companion, when his 
their heads having been broken, the glaziers master introduced a large looking gloss into 
proceeded to repair it, and in the course of the aviary. The bird no sooner beheld his 
their work let full a triangular piece of glass, reflected image than he fancied sbe for whom 
Not long after this, the Ihmale was taken ill, he mourned had returned to him; he placed 
and died after an hour or two of great agony, himself close to the mirror, plumed his fea- 
The body was opened, and the throat and thers, and showed every sign of happiness, 
stomach were found to have been dreadfully The scheme answered completely j the crane 
acerated by the sharp corners of the glass recovered his health and spirits, passed almost 
which she had swallowed. From the nio- all his time before the looking glass, and 
ment his companion was taken from him, lived many years after, at length dying ot 
the mole bird had no test; he apiieaved to accidental injury.— Mao4Zinb ok Natural 
be incessantly searching for something, and History. 
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in the former. Its neck is long, its head small, and the bill flatted, like that of 
the ostrich : but in all other respects, it more resembles a cassowary, a large 
bird to be described hereafter. The form ol the body appears round ; the wings 
are short, and entirely unfitted for flying, and it wants a tail. It is covered 
from the back and rump with long feathers, which fall backward, and cover the 
anus : these feathers are grey upon the back, apd white on the belly. It goes 
very swiftly, and seems a.s.sisted in its motion by a kind of tubercle behind, 
like a heel, upon which, on plain ground, it treads very securely ; in its course 
it uses a very odd kind of action, lifting up one wing, which it keeps elevated 
for a time ; till letting it drop, it lifts up the other. What the bird’s intention 
may be in thus keeping 011I5 one wing up, is not easy to discover; whether it 
makes use of this as a sad to catch the wind, or whether as a rudder to turn its 
course, in order to avoid the arrows of (he Indians, yet remains to be ascer¬ 
tained ; however this be, (he eAu runs with such a swiftness, that the fleetest 
dogs are thrown out in the pursuit. One of them, finding itself surrounded by 
thediiinters, darted among the dogs with such fury tliat they made w^ay to avoid 
its rage; and it escaped by its amazing velocity, in safety to the mountains. 

As this bird is but little known, so travellers have given a loose to their 
imaginations in describing some of its actions, which they were conscious could 
not be easily contradicted, ’riiia animal, says Nierenber^, is very peculiar in 
the hatching of its young. The male compels twenty or thirty of the females to 
lay their eggs in one nest; he then, when they have done laying, chases them 
away, and places himself upon the eggs; however, he takes ^the singular 
precaHtion of laying two of the number aside, which he does not sit upon. 
\Vhen the young ones come forth, these two eggs are addled ; vyldch the male 
having foreseen, breaks one, and then another, upon which multitudes of flies 
are found to settle ; and these supply the young brood with a sufficiency of 
provision, till they are able to shift fur themselves.'^ 

On the other hand. Wafer assorts, that he has seen great quantities of this 
aniinal's eggs on the desert shore.s north of the river Plata; where they were 
buried in the sand, in order to be hatched by the heat of the climate. Eolh this, 
ns well as the preceding account, may be doubted ; and it is more probable 
that it wa.s the crorodile’s eggs vviiich Wafer had seen, which are undoubtedly 
hatched in that manner. 

When the young ones are hntelied, they are familiar, and follow the first 
person they meet. 1 have been followed myself, says Wafer, by many of these 
young ostriches; whicli, at first, are extremely harmless and simple: but as 
they grow older, they become more cunning and distrustful, and run so swift 
that a greyhound can scarcely overtake them. Their flesh, in general, is good 
to be eaten; especially if they be young. It would be no difficult matter to 
rear up flocks of these animals tame, particularly as they are naturally so fami¬ 
liar; and they might be found to answer domestic purposes like the hen or the 
turkey. Their mainteuance could not be expensive, if as Narborough sa\s, 
they five entirely upon grass. 


• The Emu. —The only instance I have 
met with in which the hen bird baa not the 
chief care in hatching and bringing up the 
young, IS in the case of the emus at the farm 
tielonging to the Zoological Society, near 
Kingston. A pair of these birds has now 
five young ones: the female at different times 
dropped nine eggs in various places in the 
])en m which she was confined. These were 
collected in one place by the male, who rolled 
them gently and carefully along with his 
beak. He then sat upon them himself, and 
continued to do so with the utmost assiduity 
for nine weeks, during which time the female 
never took his place nor was he ever observed 
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to leave the nest. When the young were 
hatched, he alone took charge of them, and 
has continued to do so ever since, the female 
not appearing to notice them ni any way. 
On reading this anecdote, many persons 
would suppose that the female emu was not 
possessed of that natiirtd affection for its 
joung which other birds have. In order to 
rescue it from this supposition, I will mention 
that a female emu belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, at Chiswick, lately laid somo 
egg.s; and as there was nd male bird, she 
collected them together herself and sat upon 
them.— Ahcana ok Science, 1833. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE CASSOWARY. 

vv ikit* 18 a bird which was first brought into Europe by the 
Dutch from Java, in the East Indies, 
in which part of the world it is only 
to be found. Next to the preceding, 
it is the largest and the heaviest of 
the feathered species. 

The cassowary, though not so large 
as the former, jet appears more bulky 
to the eye 5 its body being nearlv 
equal, and its neck and legs much 
thicker and stronger in proportion ; 
this conformation gives it an air of 
strength and force, which the fierce¬ 
ness and singularity of its counte¬ 
nance conspire to render formidable. 

It is five feet and a half long, from 
the point of the bill to the extremity 
«t the claws. The legs are two feet 
and a half high, from the belly to the end of the claws. The head and neck 
together are a foot and a half; and the largest toe, including the claw, is live 
inches long. The claw alone of the least toe, is three inches and a half in 
length. The wing is so small that it does nut appear; it being hid under the 
featliers of the back. 

'I’he part, however, whidi most distinguishes this animal is the head; this, 
though small, like that of an ostrich, does not fail to inspire some degree of 
terror. It is bare of feathers, and is in a manner armed with a helmet of 
horny substance, that covers it from the roof of the bill to near half the head 
backwards. This helmet is black before and yellow behind. Its substance is 
very hard, being formed by the elevation of the bone of the skull; and it 
consists of several plates, one over another, like the horn of an ox. Some have 
supposed that this was shed every year with the feathers; but the most probable 
opinion is, that it only exfoliates slowly like the beak. To the peculiar oddity 
of this natural armour may be added the colour of the eye in this animal, 
which is a bright yellow, and the globe being above an inch and a half in 
diameter, give it an air equally fierce and extraordinary. At the bottom of the 
upper eyelid, there is a row ol small hairs, over which there is another row of 
black hair, which looks pretty much like an eyebrow. Ihe lower eyelid, which 
is the largest of the two, is furnished al^ with plenty of black hair. The 
hole of the ear is very large and open, being only covered with small black 
feathers. The sides of the headj about tlie eye and ear, being destitute of eny 
covenng, are blue, except the middle of the lower evelid, which is white. 'J he 
part of the bill which answers to the upper jaw in other animals, is very bard at 
the edges above, and the extretnity of it like that of a turkey-cock. The end 
of the lower mandible is slightly notched, and the whole is ol a greyish brown, 
except a green spot on each side.^ As the beak admits a very wide opening 
this contributes not a little to the bird’s menacing appearance. The neck is of 
a violet colour, inclining to that of slate; and it is red behind in several places, 
but chiefly in the middle. About the middle of the neck before, at the rise of 
the large feathers, there are two processes formed by the skin, which resemble 
somewhat tlie gills of a cock, but that they are blue as well as red. The ski 
which covers the forepart of the breast, on which this bird leans and rests, is 
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bard, callous, and without feathers. TTie thijrhs and lejfs are covered with 
feathers, and are extremely thick, strong, straight, and covered with scales of 
several shapes; but the legs are thicker a little above the foot than in any other 

? )lace. The toes are likewise covered with scales, and are but three in number; 
or that which should be behind is wanting. The claws are of a hard solid 
substance, black without and white within. 

The same degree of votacionsness which we perceived in the ostrich, obtains 
as strongly here. The cassowary swallows every thing that comes within the 
capacity of its gullet. The Dutch assert that it can devour not only glass, iron, 
and stones, but even live and burning coals, without testifying the smallest fear, 
or feeling the least injury. It is said that the passage ot the food throush its 
gullet is performed so speedily, that even the very eggs which it has swallowed 
whole pass through it unbroken, in the same form they went down. In fact, 
the alimentary causd of this animal, as was observed above, is extremely short; 
and it may happen that many kinds of food are indigestible in its stomach, as 
wheat or currants are to man, when swallowed whole. 

The cassowary’s eggs are of a grey ash colour, inclining to green. They are 
not so large nor so round as those of the ostrich. They are marked with a 
number of little tubercles of a deep green, and the shell is not very thick. The 
largest of these is found to be fifteen inches round one way, and about twelve 
the other. 

The southern parts of the most eastern Indies seem to be the natural climate 
of the cassowary. His domain, if we may so call it, begins where that of the 
ostrich terminates. The latter has never been found bejyond the Ganges ; while 
the cassowary is never seen nearer than the islands ol Banda, Sumatra, Java, 
the Molucca Islands, and the corresponding parts of the continent.’’^ 

• Nsw Si’EciKs.—A species of cassowary brown and grey; its throat is nakedish, and 
has been discovered in New Holland: it is of a bUieish led colour; the feathers of the 
seven feet two inches long; (he crown of its body are a little incurved at the tip; its 
head is flat, which with the neck and body wings are hardly visible; its legs are of a 
are covered witli bristly feathers, varied with brown colour, and its feet with tliree toes. 
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Mankind have generally made swiftness the attribute of birds; but the DODO 
has no title to this distinction. Instead of exciting the idea of swiftness by its 
appearance, it seems to strike the imagination as a 
thing the most unwieldy and inactive of all nature. 

Its body is massive, almost round, and covered 
with grey leathers; it is just barely supported upon 
two short thick legs like pillars, while its head and 
neck rise from it in a manner truly grotesque. 

The neck, thick and pursy, is joined to the head, 
which consists of two great chaps, that open far 
behind the eyes, which are large, black, and 
prominent; so that the animal, when it gapes, 
seems to be all mouth. The bill, therefore, is of 
an extraordinary length, not flat and broad, but 
thick, and of a bluish white, sharp at the end, 
and each chap eiooked in opposite directions. 

They resemble two pointed spoons that are laid 
together by the backs. From all this results 
a stupid and voracious physiognomy ; that is 
still more increased by a bordering of feathers 
round the root of the beak, and which give the 
appearance of a hood or cowl, and finish this 
picture of stupid deformity. Bulk, which in other 
animals implies strength, in this only contributes 
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• The Dodo. —The above wood-cut repre¬ 
sents a bird, of the existence of whose species 
a little more than two ceiitunes ago there 
appears to be no doubt, but which is now 
siqiposcd to be entirely extinct. Il must be 
obvious that such a fact offers some of the 
most iiiteiesting and impoitant coiisuleia- 
tions ; and the subject, tlieieloie, has claimed 
the particular attention of several distin¬ 
guished naturalists The most complete view 
of the evidence as to the recent existence of 
the dodo is given in a paper by Mr. Duncan, 
of New College, Oxford, which is printed lu 
the twelfth number of the Zoological Jour¬ 
nal. To this valuable article we are indebted 
for much of the following account. 

There is a painting in the British Museum 
which was presented to that institution by 
the late Mr. George Edwards; and the his¬ 
tory of it is thus given in his work on birds ;■— 

“ The onginal picture from which this 
print of the dodo is engraved, was drawn in 
Holland, from the living Bird, brought fiom 
St Mauiice’s Island, in the East Indies, in 
the early times of the discovery of the Indies, 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
(the pictuie) was the jiroperty of the late Sir 
Hans Sloaue, to the time of his death; and 
afte. wards becoming my property, I deposited 
it in the British Museum as a great curiosity. 


The above history of the picture I had fmin 
Sii Hans Sloaue. and llie late Dr. Mortimer, 
Secretary of the Royal Society.” 

The evidence of the former existence of 
this bird does not, however, entirely rest upon 
this picture and its tiaditionary history ; for if 
it weie .so, it would be easiei to imagine that 
the aitist hud invented the representation of 
some unknown creatuie, than that the sjiecies 
should have so utteily become lost within so 
comparatively short a tune. There are three 
other represeutations of the dodo which may 
be called original; for they are given in 
very eaily jiriuted books, and are evidently 
not cupieil one from the other, although they 
each agree in representing the sort of hood 
on the head, the eye placed in a bare skin 
extending to the beak, the curved and swell¬ 
ing neck, the short heavy body, the small 
wings, the stumpy legs and diverted claws, 
and the tuft of nimp featheis. 

The first of these pictures is given in a 
Latin work by Clusius, entitled “ Caroli Clusii 
Kxoticorum,” lib. v. punted in 1605. He 
says that his figure is taken from a rough 
sketch in a journal of a Dutch voj ager, who 
had seen the bird in a voyage to the Moluc¬ 
cas, in 1598 ; and that he himself had seen, 
at Leyden, a leg of the dodo, brought from 
the Mauritius. 
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to inactivity. The ostrich or the cassowary are no more able to fly than the 
animal before ns; but then they supply that defect by their speed in running. 
The dodo seems weighed down by its own heaviness, and has scarce strength to 
urge itself forward. It seems among birds what the sloth is among quadrupeds, 
an unresisting thing, equally incapable of flight or defence. It is furnished with 
wings, covered with soft ash-coloured feathers, but they are too short to assist it 
in flying. It is furnished with a tail, with a few small curled feathers } but this 
tail is disproportioned and displaced. Its legs are too short for running, and its 
body too fat to be strong. ()ne would take it for a tortoise that had supplied 
itself with the feathers of a bird; and that thus dressed out with the instruments 
of flight, it was only still the more unwieldy. 

This bird is a native of the Isle of France; and the Dutch, who first dis¬ 
covered it there, called it in their language the namteous bird, as well from its 
disgusting figure, as from the bad taste of its flesh. However, succeeding 
observers contradict this first report, and assert that its flesh is good and whole¬ 
some eating. It is a siliv, simple bird, us may very well be supposed from its 
figure, and is very easily taken. Three or four dodos are enough to dine a 
hundred men. 

Whether the dodo he the same bird with that which some travellers have 
described under the bird of JSazareth, vet remains uncertain. The country from 
whence they both come is the same; their incapacity of flying is the same; the 
form of the wings and body in both are similar; but the chief difference given 
is in tlie colour of the feathers, which in the female of the bird of Nazareth arc 
said to be extremely beautiful; and in the length of their legs, which in the dodo 
are short; in the other are described as long. 'I’iine and future observation must 
clear up these doiriits ; and the testimony of a single witness, who shall have seen 
both, will tlirow more light on the subject than the reasonings of a hundred 
])liiIosophers. 


Tlie second representation is in Herbert’s 
Travels, pubhbbed in 16'i4 AVe subjoin Ins 
deseiiptum of tlie bird,wbicli is very quaiut 
and ciaious:— 

The dodo comes first to our description, 
here, and in Dygiirrois ; (and no where else, 
that ever I could see or heare of, is gemv- 
lated the dodo.) (A Portuguize name it is, 
and has leference to her simpleness,) a Liid 
which foi shape and rareness might be called 
a Pha'nix (wer’t in Arabia;) her body is 
ruiiiid Mild extreame fat, her slow pace begets 
that coipulencie; few of them weigh less 
tliau fifty jiound : lietter to the eye than the 
stoinack: greasie appetites might perhajis 
cuminend them, but *•> the indiHeieiitly cu- 
iious nourishment, but piove utlensive. Let's 
take her picture; her visage darts foith me¬ 
lancholy, as sensible of nature’s injury in 
flaming so gieat and massie a body to be 
dnected by such small and complemeiital 
wings, as are unable to huise her from the 
ground, serving only to prove her a bird; 
which otherwise might be doubted of; her 
head is variously drest, the one halfe hooded 
with downy blackish feathers; the other per¬ 
fectly naked, of a whitish hue, as if a trans¬ 
parent lawue had covered it: her bill is very 
liuwked and bends downwards, the thrill or 
breathing place is in the midst of it; from 
which part to the end the coloui is a light 
gieeiie mixed with a pale yellow; her eyes be 
round and small, mid bright os diamonds; 
her cloathing i$ of finest down, such as you 


see in goslins: her trayne is (like a China 
beaid) of throe or four short feathers; her 
legs thick, and black, and strong; her tallons 
or pounces sharp, her stornack fiery hot, so 
as stoiHS and non are easily digested in it; 
in that and shape, not a little resembling the 
Africk Oestriches ; but so much, as for their 
more certain difierence 1 dare to give thee 
(with two others) her representation.” 

In this description there are several details 
that aie no doubt inaccurate; such as the 
iioii-digesting stomach ; but the more im- 
poitant particulars agree with other evidence. 

The third representation of the dodo is in 
Willughby’s Ornithology, published about 
the end of the seventeenth century; aud this 
figure is taken from one given in a Latin 
vvoik on the natural and medical histoiy of 
the East Indies, published by Jacob Boutius, 
in 1658. This figure exactly agrees with 
that of the jiicture in the British Museum. 
Our great naturalist Ray, who jiublishetl in 
1676 and 16H8, editions of Willughby’s 
work, says, “ We have seen this bird- dried, 
or its skin stuffed, in Tradescont’s cabinet.” 
Tiadescaiit was a person who had a veiy 
curious museum at Lambeth, and in his 
printed catalogue we find the following item: 
“ Sect. 5. IHiole Birds. Dodar, from the 
island Mauritius; it is not able to fly, being 
so big.” Tradescant’s specimen afterwards 
jiassed into the Ashmolean museum at Ox¬ 
ford, where it is desenbed as existing in 1706; 
but having become decayed, was destroyed 
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by an order of the visiters in 1755. There is 
a beak, however, and a leg still preserved in 
the Ashmolean museum; and there is a foot, 
also, in the British Museum, which was for* 
inerly in the Museum of the Royal Society. 
We are informed by an eminent naturalist, 
that the foot at Oxford is much shorter, and 
otherwise much smaller, than the one in the 
British Museum, which shows that there 
must have been two specimens in this 
country. 

Of the former existence, therefore, of the 
dodo, there appears to be no reasonable doubt; 
although the representations and descriptions 
of the bird may, in many respects, be inaccu¬ 
rate. Mr. Duncan, in answer to an applica¬ 
tion upon the subject made to a gentleman 
at Port Louis, in the Mauritius, learnt that 
there is a very general impression among the 
inhabitants that the dodo did exist at Rodri¬ 
guez, as well as in the Mauritius itself; but 
that the oldest inhabitants have never seen 
it, nor has any specimen, or part of a speci¬ 
men, been procured in those islands. Mr. 
Lyell states, in the second volume of his 
Principles of Gleology, that M. Cuvier had 
showed him in Pans, a collection of fossil 
bones discovered under a bed of lava in the 
Isle of France, amongst which were some 
remains of the dodo, which left no doubt in 
the mind of that great naturalist that this 
bird was of the gallinaceous tribe, that is, of 
the same tribe as the common domestic fowl, 
the turkey and the peacock. 

In a paper “ on the natural aiHnities that 
connect the orders and families of birds,” 
published in the Transactions of the Liimman 
Society, the following observations occur on 
the dodo:— 

“ Considerable doubts have arisen as to 
the present existence of the Linnsean Didus 
(Dodo); and they have been increased by 
the consideration of the numberless oppor¬ 
tunities that have latterly occurred of ascer¬ 
taining the existence of these birds in those 
situations, the Isles of Mauritius and Bour¬ 
bon, where they were originally alleged to 
have been found. That they once existed 
I believe cannot be questioned. Besides the 
descriptions given by voyagers of undoubted 
authority, the relics of a specimen preserved 
in the public repositoiy of this countiy bear 
decisive record of the fact. The most pro¬ 
bable supposition that we can form on this 
subject is, that the race has become extinct 
in the before-mentioned islands, in conse¬ 
quence of the value of the bird as an article 
of food to the earlier settlers, and its inca¬ 
pability of escaping from pursuit. This con¬ 
jecture is strengthened by the consideration 
of the gradual decrease of a nearly conter¬ 
minous group, the Otit tarda (hustard]^ of 
out British ornithology, which, from similar 
causes, we have every reason to suspect will 
shortly be lost to this country. We may, 


however, still entertain some hopes that the 
Didus may still be recovered in the south¬ 
eastern part of that vast continent, hitherto 
so little explored, which adjoins those islands, 
and whence, indeed, it seems to have been 
originally imported into them.” 

The agency of man, in limiting the in¬ 
crease of the inferior animals, and in extir¬ 
pating certain races, was perhaps never more 
strikingly exemplified than in tne case of the 
dodo. That a species so remarkable in its 
character should become extinct, within little 
more than two centuries, so that the fact of 
its existence at all has been doubted, is a 
circumstance which may well excite our sur- 

i irise, smd lead us to a consideration of simi- 
ar changes, which are still going on from the 
same cause. These changes in our own 
countiy, where the rapid progress of civiliza¬ 
tion has compelled m§n to make incessant 
war upon many species that gave him offence, 
or that afforded him food or clothing, are 
sufficiently remarkable. The heaver was a 
native of our rivers in the time of the Anglo- 
Saxons ; but being eagerly pursued for its 
fur, had become scarce at the end of the 
ninth century, jost in the same way as the 
species is now becoming scarce in North 
America. In the twelfth century its destruc¬ 
tion was nearly complete. The wolf is extir¬ 
pated, although it existed in Scotland at the 
end of the seventeenth century. The last 
bear perished in Scotland in lOo?. In Isaak 
Walton’s Angler, published soon after the 
time of Charles I., we have a dialogue be¬ 
tween the angler and a hunter of otters,—a 
citizen who walked info the neighbourhood 
of Tottenham, to chase the animal in the 
small rivers of Middlesex. How rarely is an 
otter now found! The wild cat and the 
badger are seldom discovered, although they 
were formerly common; the wild boar is 
never heard of. The eagle is now scarcely 
to be seen, except in the wildest fastnesses 
of the Highlands; and the crane, the egret, 
and the stork, who were once the undis¬ 
turbed tenants of the marshes with which 
the country was covered, have fled before the 
progress of cultivation. A single bustard 
(already mentioned) is now rarely found: 
they were formerly common in our downs 
and heaths, in flocJcs of forty or fifty. The 
wood-grouse, which about fifty years ago 
were the tenants of the pine-forests of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland, are utterly destroyed. Facts 
such as these may show us that the recent 
existence, and the supposed extimation of the 
dodo, may be supported by well-known ex¬ 
amples in OUT own count^. The general 
Bubiect is full of interest;—and those who 
wish to pursue it may refer to the ninth 
chapter of Mr. Lyell’s second volume; and 
to a valuable memoir by Dr. Fleming, in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Joiunol, for Octo¬ 
ber, 1824. 
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Uh HAPACIOirS BIRDS IN GENERAL.* 

There seems to obtain a general resemblance in all the classes of nature. As 
among qiiadriipecl.s a part were seen to live upon the vegetable productions of 
the earth, and another part upon the flesh of each other, so among birds, som', 
live upon vegetable food, and others by rapine, destroying all such as want 
force or swiftness to procure their safety. By thus peopling the woods with 
animals of different dispositions, nature has wisely provided tor the multiplica¬ 
tion of life; since, could we suppose that there were as many animals produced 
as there were vegetables supplied to sustain them, yet (here might still be another 
class of animals formed, which could find a sumcient sustenance by feeding 
Upon such of the vegetable feeders as happened to fall by the course of nature. 
By this contrivance, a greater number will be sttstained upon the whole; lor 
the numbers would be'hut very thin, were every creature a candidate for (be 
same food. Thus by supplying a variety of appetites, nature has also multi¬ 
plied life in her productions. 

In thus varying their appetites, nature has also varied the form of the animal; 
and while she has given some an instinctive passion for animal food, she has 
also furnished them wi(h powers to obtain it. All land-birds of the rapacious 
kinds are furnished wilh a large head, and a strong crooked beak, notched at 
the end, for the purpose of tearing their prey. They have strong short legs, 
and sharp crooked talons for the purpose of seizing it. 'I'heir bodies are formed 
for war, ueiiig fibrous and muscular; and (heir wings for swiftness of flight, 
being well feathered and expansive. The sight of such as prey by day is asto¬ 
nishingly quirk; and such as ravage by night have their sight so fitted as to see 
objects in darkness with extreme precision. 

'Plieir internal parts are equally formed for (he food (hey seek for. Their 
stomach is simple and membranous, and WTapped in (at to increase the power-s 
of digestion ; and their intestines are short and glandular. As their food is 
succulent and juicy, they want no length of intestinal tube to form it into proper 
nourishment. Their food is flesh, which does not require a slow digestion, to 
be converted into a similitude of substance to their own. 

Thus formed for war, they lead a life of solitude and rapacity. They inhabit, 
by choice, the most lonely places and the most desert mountains. 'I'hey make 
their nests in the clefts of rocks, and on the highest and most inaccessible trees 
of the forest. Whenever they appear in (he cultivated plain, or the warbling 
grove, it is only for the purposes of depredation ; and are gloomy intruders on 
tlie general joy of the landscape. They spread terror wherever they approach: 
all that variety of music which but a moment before enlivened the grove,’at 
their appearing is instantly at an end: every order of lesser birds seek for 
safety, either by concealment or flight; and some are even driven to take pro¬ 
tection with man, to avoid their less merciful pursuers. 

It would indeed be fatal to all (be smaller race of birds, if, as they are weaker 
than all, they were also pursued by all; but it is contrived wisely for their safety 
that every order of carnivorous birds seek only for such as are of the size tno.'<t 
approaching their own. The eagle flies at the bustard or the pbeapnt; the 
sparrow-hawk pursues the thru.sh and the linnet. Nature has provided that 

• Rapaciovs-Biros. —^The animals of (his ones at a brood, and the female is mostly 
order are all carnivorous: they associate in larger than the male. They consist of \ul- 
pairs, build their nests m the most lofty situ- tures. eagles, hawks, and owls, 
ations, and produce generally fuiu young 
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each species should make war only on such as are furnished with adeqiiafe 
means of escape. The smallest birds avoid their pursuers by the extreme agi¬ 
lity rather than the swiftness of their flight; for every order would soon be at 
an end if the eagle, to its own swiftness of wing, added the versality of the 
sparrow. 

Another circumstance, which tends to render the tyranny of these animals 
more supportable, is, that they are less fruitful than oth^r birds ; breeding but 
few at a time. I’hose of the larger kind seldom produce above four eggs, often 
but t«o ; those of the smaller kinds, never above six or seven. The pigeon, it 
is true, that is their prey, never breeds above two at a time; but then she breeds 
every month in the year. The carnivorous kinds only breed annually, and, of 
consequence, their fecundity is small in comparison. 

As they are fierce by nature, and are diflicult to be tamed, so this fierceness 
extends even to their young, which they force from the nest sooner than birds 
of the gentler kind. Other birds seldom forsake their joiing till able completely 
to provide for themselves; the rapacious kinds expel them from the nest at a 
time when they still should protect and support them. This severity to their 
young proceeds from the necessity of providing for themselves. All animals 
that, by the conformation of their stomach and intestines, are obliged to live 
upon flesh and support themselves by prey, though they may be mild when 
young, soon become fierce and mischievous by the very habit of using those 
arms with which they are supplied by Nature. As it is only by tlie destruction 
of other animals that they can subsist, they become more furious every day, and 
even the parental feelings are overpowered in their general habits of cruelty. 
If the power of obtaining a supply be difficult, the old ones soon drive their 
brood from the nest to shift for tliemselves, and often destroy them in a fit Oi 
fury caused by hunger. 

Another etlect of this natural and acquired severity is, that almost all birds of 
prey are unsociable. It has long been observed by Aristotle, that all birds with 
crooked beaks and talons are solitary: like quadrupeds of the cat kind, they 
lead a lonely, wandering life, and are united only in pairs by that instinct which 
overpowers their rapacious liabits of enmity with all other animals. As (he 
male and female are nlten necessary to each other in their pursuits, so they 
sometimes live together; but, except at certain sea.son.s, they most usually prowl 
alone; and, like robbers, enjoy in solitude the fruits of their plunder. 

All birds of prey are remarkable for one singularity, for wliieli it is not easy to 
account. All the males of these birds are about a third less, and weaker than 
the females: contrary to what obtains among quadrupeds, among which the 
males are alwajs the largest and boldest; from thence the male is called, by 
falconers, a tarcel —that is, a tierce or third less than the other. The reason oi 
this diflerence cannot proceed from the necessity of a larger body in the female 
for the purposes of breeding, and that her volume is thus increased by the quan¬ 
tity of her eggs ; for in other birds, that breed much faster, and that lay in much 
greater proportion, such as the hcii, the duck, or the pheasant, the male i.s by 
much the largest of the two. Whatever be the cause, certain it is that the 
females, as Willughby expresses it, are of greater size, more beautiful and 
lovely for shape and colours, stronger, more fierce and generous, than the males 
—whether it may be that it is necessary for the female to be thus superior, as it 
is incumbent upon her to provide, not only for herself, but her young ones also. 

These birds, like quadrupeds of the carnivorous kind, are all lean and meagre. 
Their flesh is stringy and ill-tasted, soon corrupting, and tinctured with the 
flavour of that animal food upon which they subsist. Nevertheless, Beloriius 
asserts that many people admire the flesh of the vulture and falcon, and dress 
them for eating when they meet with any accident that unfits them for the chase. 
He asserts that the osprey, a species of the eagle, when young, is excellent food ; 
but he contents himself with advising us to breed these birds up lor our pleasure 
rather in the field than for the table. 

Of land birds of a rapacious natuie there are five kinds. The eagle kind ; the 
hawk kind; the vulture kind; the horned; the screech-owl kind. The distinc- 
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tivi; marks of this class are taken from their claws and beak; their toes are 
separated ; their legs are feathered to the heel; their toes are four in number— 
lliree before, one beiiind; their beak is short, thick, and crooked. 

'I’lie eagle kind is distinguished from the rest by his beak, which is str .i ght 
till towards the end, when it begins to hook downwards. 

'I'he vulture kind is distinguished by the head and neck; he is without feathers. 

'File hawk kind by the beak; being hooked from the very root. 

Hie horned owl by the feathers at the base of the bill standing forwards, and 
by some feathers on the head that stand out, resembling horns. 

'I’he screech-owl, by the feathers at the base of the bill standing forward, and 
being without horns. A description of one in each kind will serve fur nil the 
rest.'*^ 


* Poi.vitniKKRs. — The Mohammudan 
Arabs uf the desert, \rhen they can nut pro¬ 
cure water to ]H.!rfuiiii the stated ahlutiuiis 
enjoined by the Koran, have recourse to dry 
sand, with which they mb their bodies as a 
siilihtitiitu; and it is iiu doubt as a substitute 
tor washing that some I'lrds, thence culled 
pnUevizers (^Pulutnutores), ate loud of squat¬ 
ting 111 dust and hustling it into then feathers. 
(‘age<l larks may thus be seen lublnng their 
bie<Lsts amongst the diy mould at the side of 
their withered turf with the utmost eagerness. 
A hasty observer might peihaps be led to 
conclude that this was dune witli the design 
ul looking fur insects; but the eye of the bud 
dm cled away ironi the spot and expiessive of 
inward pleasure, would show him that such a 
coiijecturo could not be suppoited. A more 
familiar instance of pulverizing may be ob- 
seived lit the ham-door luwl, even the iiii- 
Hedged cliickens of which we liave obseivetl 
inuddliiig in the dust by instinct, it should 
seem, as tliey were too young to have learned 
the piaetice from expeuence or by imitation. 
Now, had the fualhers of tlieae pujverizers 
lieeii iireviouslj’ smeared with any uiicfiious 
matter, such as that in the lump-gland, the 
dust would have, adheieil, and thus tended to 
soil rather than to eleansu.11icin. The design 
wiHi which these, birds hustle amongst dust 
is supposed to lie to suHucate or Intnii'h the 
liird-hce (iVVmi), with which most hiids i>.ve 
infested; on the same principle us swine wal¬ 
low in the iiiiie, and as the rhmocetos and 
elephant in Nubia roll themselves in iiiiul to 
deleiid themselves fiom the terrible bteeze-tly 
called zimb. lie this ns if may, we have not 
ohseived biids, aftei piilveiizing, employed in 
combing (he dust out of then feathers wiOi 


their bills; they seem, on the contrary, to pie- 
fer its remaining. 

This cuiious subject may be illustrated by 
a circumstance observed by thp traveller just 
quoted, in an eagle ( Gypaetos barintfiD, 
Stun ) which he shot in Aliyssinia. “ Upon 
laying hold,” says he, “ of his monstrous car¬ 
cass, 1 was nut a little surprised at seeing my 
hands covered and tinged with yellow jHiwder 
or dust. On turning him upon his belly and 
exauiuiuig the feathers of his back, they also 
produced a dust, the colour of the feathers 
there. This dust was nut in small quantities; 
tor, upon striking the breast, the yellow pow¬ 
der flew ill full greater quantity than from a 
lian-diesser's powder-puflp'. The feathers oC 
the belly aiiil breast, which were of u gold 
colour, did not ujqiear to have anytiiiiig extui- 
ordiiiary iii their foitnation; but the liitge 
fe.ithers iii the shoulder and wings seemed 
a[ij)aren(ly to be fine tubes, which, tijioii pies- 
sure, MMtieied this dust ujhui llic finer pait of 
the le.ilher; but this was buiwii, the colour of 
tile leathers of the back. Upon the side of 
the wnig, the libs or hind jiait of the feiilheis 
sei'ined to be baie, us if worn ; or, 1 rather 
think, were renewing themselves, having 
helore fiiiled in their functions. What is the 
reason ot this extraordinary provision of na¬ 
ture, It is not in my power to determine. As 
it IS an unusuiil one, it is probably meant for 
a delenco against the climate, in favuui of 
birds which live in those almost inaccessible 
heights of a country doomed, even iii its low¬ 
est paits, to several months’ excessive rain.” 
A powdering ol dust, liowever, we may remaik 
III refeience to this conjecture, would seem to 
he a bad proteciioii against a heavy shower. 
—Habits ox Hmns. 


4 0 50. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE EAGLE AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


The Golpen Eagle is the largest and 
received the name of Eagle. It weighs 
above twelve pounds. Its length is three 
feet; the extent of its wings, seven feet 
four inches ; the hill is three inches long, 
and of a deep blue colour; and the eye 
of a hazel colour. The sight and sense 
of smelling are very acute. The head 
and neck -arc clothed with narrow, sharp- 
pointed feathers, and of a deep brown 
colour, bordered with tawny ; but those 
on the crown of tlie head, in very old 
birds, turn grey. The whole body, above 
as well as beneath, is of a diuk brown ; 
and the feathers of the back are finely 
clouded with a deeper shade of the same, 
'fhe wings, when clothed, reach to the 
end ol the tail. The quill feathers are of 
a chocolate colour, the shafts white. Tlie 
tail is of a deep brown, incgnlarly barred 
and blotched with an obscure ash-colour, 
and usually white at the roots of the fea¬ 
thers. The legs are yellow, short, and 
very strong, being three inches in cir¬ 
cumference, and feathered to the very 
feet. The toes are covered with large 
scales, and armed with the most formidal 


noblest of all those birds that have 
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claws, the middle of v\hich arc two 


inches long. 

In the rear of this terrible bird follow tiie ^{iiig-tailcd Eagle, (he Common 
Eagle, the Bald Eagle, the NV^hite Bagle, the Kough footed Eagh-, the Brno, 
the Black Eagle, the Osprey, the Sea I'^agle, and the Crowned Eagle. These, 
and others that might be added, form ditlerent shades in this fierce family ; but 
linve all the same rapacity, the same general form, the same habits, and the 
same manner of bringing up their young. 

In general, these birds are found in mountainous and ill-peopled countries, 
and breed among the loftiest cliffs. They choose those places which are remotest 
from man, upon whose possessions they but seldom make their dejircdations, 
being contented rather to follow the wild game in the forest than to risk tlniir 
safety to satisfy their hunger. 

This fierce animal may' be considered among birds as the lion among quadru¬ 
peds ; and in many respects they have a strong similitude to each other. They 
are both'possessed of force, and an eninirc over their fellows of the forest.— 
i’quidly magnanimous, they disdain smaller plunder; and only pursue animals 
worthy the conquest. It is not till after having been long provoked, by the 
(lies of the rook or the magpie, that this generous bird thinks fit to punish them 
with death : the eagle, also, disdains to share the plunder of another bird, and 
will take up with no other prey but that which he has acquired by his own pur¬ 
suits. How hungry s,>ever he maybe, he never stoops to < arrion; and when 
saiiated, he never returns to the same carcass, but leaves it for other animals, 
more rapacious and less delicate than he. Solitary, like the lion, he keeps th** 
desert to Inmself alone: it is as extraordinary to see two pains of «*agles in the 
same mountain as two lions in the same forest. They keep separate, to find a 
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njore ample supply; and consider the quantity of their game as the best proof 
of (heir dominion. Nor does the similitude of these animals stop here : they 
have both sparkling eyes, and nearly of the same colour ; their claws are of the 
same form, their breath equally strong, and their cry equally loud and terrifying. 
JJred both for war, they are enemies of all society: alike fierce, proud, and inca- 
puble’of being easily tamed. It requires great patience and much art to tame 
an eagle ; and even though taken young, and brought under by long assiduity, 
yet still it is a dangerous domestic, and often turns its force against its master 
When brought into the field for the purposes of fowling, the falconer is never 
sure of its attachment: that innate pride and love of liberty still prompt it to 
legain its native solitudes; and the moment the falconer sees it, when let loose, 
first stoop towards the ground and then rise perpendicularly into the clouds, he 
giv(\s up all his former labour for lost—quite sure of never beholding his late 
})ri.snner more. Sometimes, however, they are brought to have an attachment 
for their feeder: they are then highly serviceable, and liberally provide for his 
pleasures and support. When the falconer lets them go from his hand, they 
jilay about and hover round him till their game presents, which they see at an 
immense distance, and pursue with certain destruction. 

Of all animals the eagle flies highest; and from thence the ancients have 
given him the epithet of the Bird ol Heaven. Of all others, also, he has the 
quickest eye ; but his sense of smelling is far inferior to that of the vulture. 
He never pursues, therefore'., but in sight; and when he has seized hi.s prey, he 
sloops from his height, as if to examine its weight, alwajs laying it on the 
ground before he carrie.s it off. As his wing is very powerful, yet, as helms 
but little suppleness in the joints of the leg, he finds it difficult to rise when 
down ; however, if not instantly pursued, he finds no difficulty in carrying ;.ff 
gc'tse and cranes. He also carries away hares, lambs, and kids; and often 
destroys fawns and calves to drink their blood, and carries a part of their flesh 
to his retreat. Infants themselves, when left nnatlended, have been destroyed 
by these rapacious creatures ; which probably gave rise to the fable of Gany¬ 
mede’s being snatched up by an eagle to Iieaven. 

All instance is recorded in Scotland of two children being carried off by 
eagles; but fortunately they received no hurt by the way; and,-the eagles 
being pursued, the cbildren were restored unhurt out of the nests to the affrighted 
parents. ^ 

The eagle is thus at all times a formidable neighbour, but peculiarly when 
bniiging up its young. It is then that tlie female, as well as the male, exert all 
tlieir force and industry to supply their joung, Smith, in his History of Kerry, 
relates that a poor man in that country got a comfortable subsistence for bis 
tainily, during a summer of famine, out of an eagle’s nest, by robbing the eaglets 
ol food, which was plentifully supplied by the old ones. He protracted llieir 
avsidiiity bcjoiid the n.->ual time by clipping the wings and retarding the flight 
of the joung; and very probably, also, as 1 have knowm mjself, by so tying 
them as to increase their cries, which is always found to increase the parent's 
despall ii to procure them provision. It was lucky, however, that the old eagles 
did not surprise the countryman as he was thus employed, as their resentment 
might have been dangerous. 

It happened some time ago, in the same counti^', that a peasant resolved to 
rob tbe nest of an eagle that had built in a small island in llie beautiful lake ol 
Killarlicy. He accordingly stripped, and swam in upon the island while the 
old ones were away; and, robbing the nest of its young, he was preparing to 
swim back, with the eaglets tied in a string; but, while he was yet up to his 
chin in the water, (he old eagles returned, and, missing (heir young, quickly 
fell upon the plunderer, and, in spite of all his resistance, despatched him with 
liieir beaks and talon.s. 

Anecuo’I’k.— A gi'iitlciman, whu lived iii fault, to lasli with a horse-whip. About a 
the south of Scutland, had, not many yiMis week altenvarils, the man chanced to stoop 
at;o, a lame eagle, which the keeper one d.ij within leaeli ol his chain, when the emaged 
iiijiidiciously thought jiropci, foi Mime pettj iiiiiin,il, reeollecling the late insult, flew in h:s 
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In orfler to extirpate these pernicious birds, there is a law in the Orkney 
islands which entitles any person that kills an eagle to a hen out of every liou 
in the parish in which the plunderer is killed.* 

The nest of the eagle is usually built in the most inaccessible cliff of the roc 
and often shielded from 
the weather by some jut¬ 
ting crag that hangs over 
it. Sometimes, however, 
it is wholly exposed to the 
winds, as well sideways as 
above; for the nest is flat, 
though built with great 
labour. It is said that the 
same nest serves the eagle 
during life; and indeed 
the pains bestowed in 
forming it seems to ar¬ 
gue as much. In this the 
female eagle deposits her 
eggs, which seldom ex¬ 
ceed two at a time in 
the larger species, and 
not above three in the (Tiip Sia Kagic.") 

smallest. It is said that .she hatches them in thirty days; but frequently, 
even of thi.s small number of eggs, a part is addled ; and it is extremely rare to 
find three eaglets in the same nest. It is asserted that, as soon as the young 
ones are somewhat grown, the mother kills the most feeble or the mo.st voracious. 
If this happens, it must proceed only from the necessities of the parent, wlio is 
incapable of providing for their support, and is content to sacrifice a part to the 
weltare of all. 



face with so much fury and violence, that he 
was ternlily wounded, but was luckily driven 
so far back with the blow as to be out of all 
further danger. The screams of the eagle 
aliinned the family, who found the man lying 
at some distance covered with blood, and 
equally stunned with the fright and the fall. 
The animal was still pacing and screaming 
in a manner not less fotmidnble than majestic. 
It was even dreaded whether, in so violent a 
rage, he might not break loose ; which, indeed, 
foiliiiiately perhaps for them, he did, just as 
fliey withdrew, and thus escaped for ever. 

* IbtiTisu Eagles. —Eagles are now of 
laie oceuircnce in the greati^r pait of the 
ihliiiid of Great Britain, the influence of man 
having expelled them from their pristine 
haunts. It is only in the remote solitude of 
the Highlands and isles of the north-west 
coasts of Scotland, and in the wilds of North 
Ireland, that they occur in something like 
the oiiginal proportion which, in the wild 
slate ol the country, they lioic to its other 
inh.ibitaiits. Even there the ingenuity of 
man has brought havoc among them; but in 
the maecessiide haunts of the precipitous 
mountains, and on the awful height of the 
n.antime ehfls, the eagles of the iioifh still 
ixai then young in detiance of all the elements 
ot deslinction. Only two species of eagle 
have been ascertained to lesnle m tins coun¬ 


try—these two arc the Golden Eagle and 
White-tailed Eagle. 

The Golden Eagle is of rarer occurreriee 
than the white-tailed Qagle ; when of full size, 
it often measures eight feet from the tip of one 
wing H the other. Its prey is grouse, hares, 
lambs, &c., and it nestles in the inland ehfls, 
making an enormous nest of sticks, heath, 
grass, wool, and heather. It lays two eggs. 

The fFhile-tuiled, or Cinereous Eagle, is a 
less active bird than the former, although its 
equal in strength and size. It is much more 
common than the other. It feeds on all* sorts 
of carrion, likewish fish. It does not, of 
course, dive, hut jiounccs on the fish when 
they come to the suifacc. In the seas of the 
northern part of Scotland vast quantities of 
fish, herring, cod, and dog-fish, come to the 
surface ; and, in shallow rivulets, trout and 
salmon swarm, an easy capture for this bird. 
Eagles are very destructive to lambs; but, 
owing to their unwieldiness and inactivity, 
they seldom attempt to carry them off, except 
from an eminence. From a fiat surface, an 
eagle rises with great difficulty, and not until 
after repeated flappings of its wings, but in 
the air it exhibits great facility of motion. 
Nothing can be more splendid than the sweep 
of an eagle: it is majestic to a degree while 
scouring the mountains in search of its 
piey4 On these occasions they fly in great 
eirtles. 
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Such are the general characteristics and habitudes of the eagle; however, in 
some these habitudes differ, as the sea eagle and the osprey live chiefly upon 
fish, and consequently build their nests on the sea-shore, and by the sides of 
rivers, on the ground among reeds ; and often lay three or four eggs, rather less 
than those of a hen, of a white elliptical form, 'fhey catch their prey, which 
is chiefly fish, by darting down upon thena from above. The Italians compare 
the violent descent of these birds on their prey, to the fall of lead into water, 
and call them Aqiiila Piombina, or the Leaden Eagle. 

Nor IS the Bald Eagle, which is an inhabitant of North Carolina, less remark¬ 
able for habits peculiar to itself. These birds breed in that country all the year 
round. When the eaglets are just covered with down, and a sort of white 
woolly feathers, the female eagle lays again. These eggs are left to be hatched 
by the warmth of the young ones that continue in the nest; so that the flight of 
one brood makes room for the next that are but just hatched. These birds fly 
very heavily, so that they cannot overtake their prey, like others of the same 
denomination. To remedy this, they often attend a sort of fi.sliing-hawk, which 
they pursue, and strip the plunderer of its prey.^ This is the more remarkable, 
as this hawk flies swifter than they. These eagles also generally attend upon 
fowlers in the winter; and when any birds are wounded, they are sure to be 
seized by the eagle, though they may fly from the fowler. This bird will often 
also .oteal young pigs, and carry them alive to the nest, which is composed of 
twigs, sticks, and rubbish ; it is large enough to fill the body of a cart, and is 
commonly full of bones half eaten and putrid flesh, the stench of which is inlo- 

lerable.f 


* Fisiiinq Birds. —^The man of-war 
or sua-hawks, {Pelica/ius ^guila,) are seldom 
ur never seen far distant from land ; the male 
birds uro black, and have a wd pouch; the 
fwmales have a white bieast, and aie destitute 
of the puucli. Ill prucuiing fish fur their 
food, these birds prefer seiruig it from the 
boobies and guimets instead of catching it 
themselves. To attain this object, the sea- 
hawk hovers about the gannet, fwhich is the 
bird most usually selected tor at^ck,) and 
darting rapidly down, strikes him on tiie back 
of the head, which causes him to disgorge 
his prey, which is seized by the hawk with 
an inconceivable rapidity before it reaches 
the water, and ho afterwards soars aloft to 
Look out for another object of attack. It is 
nat an uncommon circumstance to observe a 
single gannet selected fiom a flock, and come 
out to be the subject of attack, as if he had 
been called by the hawk in preference to the 
others. The gannet, however, inancBUvrea to 
avoid the blow by darting about, lowering 
himself from his elevation in the air at every 
dart, and raising his beak in a perpendicular 
direction, eludes the blow of the hawk from 
behind, and frequently both fall into the 
water; the hawk only having the advantage 
over the gannet when hovering in the air, the 
latter escaiies. At the Island of Ascension, 
where these birds are common, the method 
practised by the hawks to oblige the ganuets 
♦o disgorge (heir prey was tried by a gentle¬ 
man who lately visited the island: he had 
seen the attack of the liawk on tho gannet, 
and the successful result. When lie visited 
that part of the island named “ tlie Tan,” 


where these birds congregate in great num¬ 
bers, he struck some ui them with a cane on 
the hack of the head, and the disgorgement 
of the fish they had swallowed immediately 
took place. 

The use of the pouch in the man-of-war 
hawk will lie an interesting subject for inve.s- 
tigatiou : why it should tie found in the male, 
and not in the female, is curious. One of 
the oflSceis at the Island of Ascension replied 
in answer to an inquiry, that the {Hiiich was 
larger in size during the bleeding season. 
The adjutant-bird of India has also a pouch, 
which has been the subject of a communica¬ 
tion from Dr. Adams, published in the Tran¬ 
sactions of the Medical and Physical Society 
of Calcutta, but his hypotheses are very m- 
cuncluHive. Mr. Rooke mentioned at Oahu 
(Sandwich Islands) that he had seen thesu 
birds on the reefs, and on his approaching 
them, they were obliged to disgorge a quan. 
tity of half-digested fish beiote they could 
rise; they then inflated the pouch to a large 
size, and running along to windward, soared 
in the air. The inflation of the jiouch is 
somewhat contradictory to the knowledge we 
have of the anatomy of the part. The ojii- 
nion Mr. George Bennett inclined to adopt 
is, that the pouch may be used during the 
breeding season to seciete or prepare food for 
the yo-uig: for the pieseiit, however, we must 
consider its use os unknown.— Ahcana ok 
Science, IHtW. 

+ Mode ok Destroying Eagi.ks—I n 
thoBC paits of the liighlaiuls of Siotlaiid 
where eagles aie uuuieious, uud wheie they 
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commit great ravages among the young lambs, 
the following are the methods used to destioy 
them :—When the nest happens to he in a 
jdnee situated in the direction of a peipendi- 
cular from the edge of the chtf above, a bun¬ 
dle of dry heath, or grass, inclosing a burning 
pe.it, is let down into it. In otlier case.s, a 
person is let down by means of a lojK-, which 
IS held above by four or five men, and con¬ 
trives to destroy the eggs or the j ouiig Some¬ 
times eagles have their nests in places inac¬ 
cessible without a ro|>e, and instances are 
known of persons frequenting tliese nests for 
the purpose of canying otf the prey which 
the eagle, carry to their young. A veiy pie- 
valoiit method to destroy them, is the follow¬ 
ing :—In a place not tar from a nest, or a 
lock on which eagles lepose at night, oi on 
the f.ice of a hill which they are observed 1o 
scout in search of jirey, a pit is dug, a tew 
teet in depth, of sulficient si/e to admit a 
man. The pit is then, covered with sticks 
and pieces of tiirf, the latter not cut in the 
vicinity — eagles, like other cowauls, being 
veiy wary and cautious, for they do not pos- 
si'ss at all the courage attributed to them. A 
.sm.ill hole IS foimed at the end oi the pit, 
thiough which bustles tbe muzzle of a gun, 
while at another end an opening is left to 
admit a ieatheiless biped A caicass of a 
sheep or dog is placed about fifteen yards 
from the muzzle, and when the eagle pounces 
on the cariion, he is killed. Multitudes are 
sliot 111 this manner in Scotland. The head, 
claws, and quills are kept by the sliepheids, 
to he piesented to the stewaid of the estate, 
and a premium of four or five shillings is 
awaided on the occasion.— M'Giu.ivuay— 
Edin. Lit. Gazette. 

CounAQE OF THE Eaqi.e.—O f the many 
absurd stories told of eagles, tlie following, 
!'V Von Buch, is not the least remaikahle. 
“ We learned,” says he, “ with astonishment, 
fh.it eagles were very much dreaded on these 
i-.laiids; for they are not contented with 
l.iinbs, and smallei animals, but even atiaek 
n.ren and not unfi e<jnrntl_y master them! 
The manner of their attack is so singular 
tliat we should have doubted the tiuth of the 
aecoiiiit, if we had not heaicl it .so cirrum- 
.st.uitially and distinctly confirmed to us, in 
tliB same terms, at places a great distance 
lioin each other. The eagle plunges itself 
into the waves, and after being completely 
dieiiched, lolls itself among the sand on the 
shore till its wings are quite covered with 
sand It then rises into the air, and hoveis 
over its unfortunate victim. When it is close 
to it, it shakes Its wings, and throws stones 
and s.iud i.ito the ejes of the ox, and com¬ 
pletes the teuoi of the ummal by blows from 
its powerful wings. The hliiiaed oxen run 
about quite laving, and at length fall down 
couiplelely exhauded, oi dash themselves to 


death from some elifi'. The e.igle then man¬ 
gles undisturbed the fruits ol its victoiy. ’ 

If this tale be tiue, tbe Norwegian eagles 
must be very difieient from ouis in coinage 
and sagacity; fur the British eagles aie so 
cowardly that they do not even venture to 
defend their nests against a solitary rocks- 
man, dangling upon a lope, like a spider upon 
a thread, and so weak, that they never at¬ 
tempt to carry oil’ a lamb unless in windy 
weatliei and from an eminence. As to eagles 
jilunging into the waves with the view of 
getting drenched, we are very certain that 
they wo'ihl be very soiiy to play such pianks; 
tor eveiyborly knows that, for a dieiicbed 
bird, it is us impos.sible to fly as for a diuiiken 
man to thiead a needle.—Eo. 

Rino-taii. Kaoi.e. —This noble biid, in 
strength, spnit, and activity, laiiks among 
the Hist of its tribe. It is found, tliinigh 
sp.iungly dispersed, over the whole tempeuite 
and aietic regions, paiticulaily the l.itter ; 
Ineediiig on high piecipitons rocks, always 
prefbrung a mountainous country. 

The tad of the featheis of this bird aie 
highly valued by the vaiions tribes of Ame- 
iicau Indians toi ornamenting their calumets, 
or pipes of peace. 

Pennant inl'oims us, that tbe independent 
Tart.iis tr.ain this eagle foi the chase of hares, 
ioxes, wolves, antelopes, &c., and tb.it they 
esteem the featheis of the tail the best lor 
jilmniiig their arrows. The img-tail eagle is 
characteiized by all as a geneioiis, spirited, 
docile bird; and vaiioiis extruoidinaiy inci¬ 
dents are related of it. 

The Miig-tail eagle is found in Russia, 
Switzeiland, Germany, Fiance, Scotland, and 
in the iio^ern paits of Aineiica. As Maico 
Polo, in his description of the customs of the 
Tartars, seems to allude to this species ; it 
may he said to inhabit the whole circuit of tire 
aictic regions ol the globe. The golden eagle, 
on the contiary, is said to be found only in 
the more warm and temjieiate countiies ol tlw 
ancient continent. Lalei discoveries, however, 
have ascertained it to be also an iiibabitant of 
the United States.— American Ounithol. 

The Bird of Wasiiinoton. —To the eagle 
tribe we may add here a species oi' sea e.aj^u, 
which M. Audubon has called the Bird o( 
Wa.shington. He says :— 

“ It was on a wiiitei’s evening, in the 
month of I'Vbruaiy, 1814, that, for tho first 
time m my life, I had an oppoitunity of 
seeing this lare and noble bud, and never 
shall 1 foiget tlie delight it gave me. We 
were on a trading voyage, ascending tho 
Upper Mississippi,—the keen winter bl.ist?^ 
whistled over our heads, and tfie cold from 
which I Hufiered had, in a gieat degree, ex¬ 
tinguished the deep inteiest wliicli, at other 
seasons, this river has been wont to awake m 
me. I lay stretched beside our patiooii; the 
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Bafufy of tlie cargo was forgotten, and the 
only thing (hat called foith my attention was 
the multitude of ducks, of different species, 
accompanied by vast flocks of swans, which 
from time to time would pass us. My pa- 
Irooii, a Canadian, had been engaged many 
years in the fur trarle: he was a man of much 
intelligence, who, perceiving that these birds 
had engaged my cuiiosity, seemed only 
anxious to find some new object to divert 
me. The sea eagle flew over us. ‘ How 
foitunate !’ he exnaimed ! ‘ this is what I 
eoiild have wished. Look, sii ! the great 
eagle, and the only one I have seen since I 
lelt tlie lakes.’ I was instantly on my feet, 
and, having observed it atleiitively, concluded, 
as 1 lost it in tlie distance, that it was a spe¬ 
cies ipiite new to me. 

“ The sea eagle of Amciica is full one- 
fouilli larger in size than any female speci¬ 
men of the othei kind I evei met with, old or 
vomig. In the United States, from Massa- 
cluiselts to Louisiana on the seaboard, or as 
high as the mouth of the Missouri to the 
iioilh-west, (I speak only of the extent of 
lountry 1 have vir-ited,and wheie I have seen 
lliem,) these hinls are very laie. This will 
ajipear to all, when I say that during ray 
many long peiegrinations more than eight or 
lime 1 never loiiiid, and only one nest. Two 
yeais had gone by since llie discovery of the 
nest, in fuiitless excursions ; hut my wishes 
were no longer to remain imgratified. In 
returning fioin the little village of Henderson, 
to the house of Dr. R-, about a mile dis¬ 

tant, I saw one rise from a small mclosure 
not a hundred yards before me, whcie the 
doctor had a few days before slaughtered 
some hogs, and alight upon a low tree blanch¬ 
ing over the road. I prejiaied my double- 
barielled piece, which 1 constantly caivy, and 
went slowly and cautiously towards him;— 
quite fearless, he awaited my approach, look¬ 
ing upon me with an undaunted e}e. 1 fiicd, 
and he fell; before I reached him he was 
dead. With what delight I surveyed this 
magnificent bud ! Had the finest salmon 
ever pleased him as lie did me? Never. I 
ran and presented him to my friend. The 
doctor, who was an experienced hunter, ex¬ 
amined the bud with much satisfaction, and 
fiaiikly acknowledged he had never befoie 
seen or licaid of it. 

“ The name I chose for this new species of 
eagle, ‘ The liiid of Washington,’ may, by 
some, ho considered as preposterous and 
unfit; hut, being indisputably the noblest of 
the genus known to naturalists, I trust it will 
be allowed to retain it. To those, however, 
who may be curious to know my reasons, I 
can only say, that as the New World gave me 
hath and liberty, the great man who insured 
its independence is next to my heart; he had 
such true nobility of mind, and honest, gene¬ 


rous feeling, as is seldom possessed. He 
was brave—so is the eagle; and his name, 
extending from pole to pole, lesemhles the 
majestic soarings of the mightiest of the 
feathered tribe. 

“ The flight of this bird is very different 
from that of the white-headed eagle, encir- 
cling more diameter than the lattei;—whilst 
sailing, keeping nearer to the land and the 
surface of the water;—and when about to 
dive for fish, falling in a circuitous spiral 
manner, as if with an intention of checking 
all retreating movement which its prey might 
attempt, and only when within a few yards 
darting upon it. The fish-hawk often does 
the same. When lismg with a fish, they fly 
to a consideiable distance, forming, in their 
line of course and that of the water, a very 
acute angle, something not exceeding tiiirty 
degrees, when seveial hundred yaids distant 
from the spot emerged Irom. 

“ The glands containing the oil used for 
the purpose of lubricating the surface of (he 
plumage were, in the specimen here repre¬ 
sented, extremely laige ; the contents had the 
appealauce of hog’s fat which had been 
melted and become rancid. This bird makes 
more copious use of that substance than the 
white-headed eagle, or any of the Falco genus, 
except the fish-hawk :—the whole plumage 
looking, upon close exanmiatioii, as if it had 
leceived a general coating of a thin, clear 
dilution of gum-iirahic, and presenting less 
of the downy gloss exhibited on the upper 
part of the bald-headed eagle's plnm.ige. 
The male bird weighs 14}/^ Ihs. aiondiipois; 
ine.isnres .‘1 tt. 7 m ui length, and 10 ft. 2 in. 
ill extent Tlie np]ier mandible in , dark 
hliiisli black; it is, howevei, the same colour 
foi half its length, tiinniig into yellow towaids 
tho mouth, which is siinounded with a thick 
yellow skin. Mouth, blue; tongue, the same; 
cere, greenish yellow ; eye, huge, of a fine 
chestnut colour; iris, black, the whole pio- 
tecied above by a broad, strong, bony, carti¬ 
laginous substance, giving the eye the sppear- 
mice of being much sunk. Loies, lightish 
blue, with much strong recumbent hair; 
upper part of tlie head, neck, hack, scapulara, 
viimp, tad coverts, femorals, and tail feathers, 
daik, coppeiy, glo.ssy Inown ; thioat, fiont of 
the neck, breast, and belly, iich blight cinna¬ 
mon colour;—the feathers of the whole of 
which are long, nauow. sharp-pointed, of a 
haiiy texture, each dashed along the centre 
with the brown of the back; the wings, when 
closed, rei ch within an inch and a half of tho 
end of the tail feathers, which ore very broad 
next the body. Lesser coverts, rusty -iron 
giey, form iig with that colour an elongated 
oval, reaching from the shoulders to the lower 
end of the secondaries, gradually changing 
to (lie brown of the back as it meets the sca¬ 
pulars. I'he secondaries of the last middle 
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Wk might now come to speak of the vulture kind, as they hold the next rank 
to the eagle; but we are interrupted in our method, by the consideration of an 
enormous bird, whose place is not yet ascertained ; as naturalists are in doubt 
whether to refer it to the eagle tribe, or to that of the vulture. Its great strength, 
for<!e, and vivacity, might plead for its place among the former ; the baldness 
of its head and neck might be thought to degrade it among the latter. £n this 
uncertainty, it will be enough to describe the bird by the lights we have, and 
leave future historians to settle its rank in the feathered creation. Indeed, if 
size and strength combined with rapidity of flight and rapacity, deserve pre¬ 
eminence, no bird can be put in competition with it.’^ 

THE CONDOR possesses, in a higher degree than the eagle, all the 
qualities that render it formidable, not only to the feathered kind, but to beasts, 
and even to man himself. Acosta, Garcilasso, and Desmarebais assert, that it 
is eighteen feet across, the wings extended. I'he beak is so strong as to pierce 
the body of a cow ; and two of them are able to devour it. They do not even 
abstain from man himself: but fowunately there are but few of the species ; 
for if there had been plenty, every order of animals mnst have carried on an 
unsuccessful war against them. The Indians assert that they will carry off u 
deer, or a young calf, in their talons, as eagles would a hare or a rabbit; that 
their sight is piercing, and their air terrible: that they seldom frequent the 
forests, as they require a large space for the display of their wings; but that 
they are found on the si a-shore, and the banks of rivers, whither they dcsceml 
from the heights of the mountains. By later accounts we learn that they comi' 
down to the sea-shore only at certain seasons, when their prey happens to lad 


tint. Primaries, brown, darkest in their inner 
veins, very broad and firm; the outer one 2^ 
in. shorter than the second; the longest 24 
in. to its roots, and about half an inch in dio^ 
meter at the barrel. The under wing coverts, 
iron grey, very broad, and foiming the same 
cavity that is apparent in all this genus with 
the scapulars, which also are very broad. 
Legs and feet strong and muscular: the for- 
mer in. in diameter; the latter measunng, 
from the base of the hind claw to that of the 
ihiddle toe, in. Claws strong, much 
hooked; the hind one 2 in. long, the inner 
rather less, all blue, black, and glossy. Toes 
warty, with rasp-like advancing hard particles, 
covered with large scales appearing again on 
the front ot the leg, all of dirty strong yellow. 
Leg feathers brown cinnamon, [lointed back¬ 
wards. 

“ From the above account, it will be seen 
that the bird here described and faithfully 
tigtired from a fresh-killed specimen, is a vety 
Bcaice species, even in those parts where it is 
a native; and, that it is rarely met with, the 
few opportunities 1 have had of seeing it, the 
dates of which I have generally given, we a 


sufficient proof.”—M agazihb of Natcuax. 
HisroRY, vol. i. 

* The Condor. —It is astonishing that oiio 
of the largest of terrestiiul birds and aiiim.ils 
inhabiting countries which Kuropeaiis have 
been accustomed to visit for more than three 
centuries, should have so long remained su 
imperfectly known. The desciiptions even of 
the most modem naturalists and travellers 
concerning this bird, are replete with contra¬ 
diction, enor, and' falsehood. By some the 
size and ferocity of the condor have been 
immeasurably exaggerated; others have con¬ 
founded it with approximating species, or 
assumed the ditlerences observed in the biid 
from infancy to age, as the diagnostic cha¬ 
racteristics of sex. Baron Cuvier, in speaking 
of the form of the condor, after a careful 
investigation of all that has been written, 
expresses himself thus; “ Some authors attri¬ 
bute to the condor a brown plumage, and a 
head clothed with down; others a fleshy 
crest on the foreheail, and a black and white 
plumage. It has not yet been described with 
any precision.”— Qriffitr. 
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them upon land ; that they then feed upon dead fish, and such other nutritious 
substances as the sea throws up on the shore. We are assured, however, that 
their countenance is not so terrible as the old writers have represented it; but 
that they appear of a milder nature than either the eagle or the vulture. 

Condamine has frequently seen them in several parts of the mountains of 
Quito, and observed them hovering over a flock of sheep ; and he thinks they 
would, at a certain time, have attempted to carry one off, had they not been 
scared away by the shepherds. Labat acquaints us that those who have seen 
this animal, declare that the body is as large as that of a sheep ; and that the 
flesh is tough, and as disagreeable as carrion. The Spaniards themselves seem 
to dread its depredations j and there have been many instances of its carrying 
off their children.*^ 

It is doubted whether this animal be proper to America only, or whether it 
may not have been described by the naturalists of other countries. It is sup¬ 
posed that the great bird called the roc, described by Arabian writers, and so 
much exaggerated by fable, is but a species of the condor.f The great bird of 
I’arnassar, in the East Indies, that is larger than the eagle, as well as the 
vulture of Senegal, that carries off children, are probably no other than the 
bird we have been describing. Russia, Lapland, and even Switzerland and 
Germany, are said to have known this animal. A bird of this kind was shot in 
France, that weighed eighteen pounds, and was said to be eighteen feet across 
the wings : however, one of the quills was described only as being larger than 
that of a swan; so that probably the breadth of the wings may have been exag¬ 
gerated, since a bird so large would have the quills more than twice as big as 
tho.se of a swan. However this be, we are not to regret that it is scarcely ever 
seen in Europe, as it appears to be one of the most formidable enemies of 
mankind. In the deserts of Pachoniac, where it is chiefly seen, men seldom 
venture to travel. Those wild regions are very suflicient of themselves to inspire 
a secret horror : broken precipices, prowling panthers, forests only vocal with 
the hissing of serpents, and mountains rendered still more terrible by the, 
condor, the only bird that ventures to make its residence in those deserted 
situations.t 


* Habits —Tlic condor, like tho llama, 
the vecunna, the alpaca, and seveial alpine 
plants, IS ])eriiliar to the chain of the Andes. 
Whenever Baron Humboldt and his friend 
Bonplaud were led, in the course of (heir 
herborizing expeditions, to the limits of per¬ 
petual snows, they were always surrounded 
by condois. There they used to find them, 
three or four in number, on the points of tho 
rocks. They exhibited :iO distrust, and suf¬ 
fered themselves to be approached within a 
couple of toises. They did not appear to 
have the slightest inclination to attack. 
Humboldt dedaies that, after the utmost 
research, ho never heard a single example 
quoted of a condor having carried oiT a child, 
as has been so frequently reported. Many 
naturalists have asserted that condors have 
killed young persons of both sexes of from 
ten to twelve years of age. Humboldt does 
not doubt, however, that two condors would 
be capable of depriving a child of that ago 
of life, or even a giown man. It is very 
common to see them attack a bull, and tear 
out his tongue and eyes. M- de la Coiida- 
rniue, a writer of tho utmost credibility, re¬ 
lates that the Indians piesent to tho condor, 
liy way of bait, tlie figuie of an infant, -oin- 
puspil of very viscous clay, on wkich it imme¬ 


diately darts with a very' rapid flight, and in 
which its talons become engaged so tliat it is 
unable to extricate them.—Q iiivvith. 

f The Roc —Marco Polo informs us that 
tlie roc, a biul of Madagascar, c.iiin-d up 
elephants into the air. That wiitei adds (bat 
he believed for a long time, that the roc was 
a griflin, which, as every body knowt,, is a 
sort of winged lion, with the head of an 
eagle. Herodotus was acquainted with ants, 
which were smaller than some dogs, but 
larger than some foxes! We must always 
bo upon our guard, even In the present age, 
against the exaggerated accounts of form 
and size. Were we to tiiist to the rash asser¬ 
tions of the inhabitants, we might easily 
lielieve that in South America and Egypt 
there existed crocodiles from thirty to forty 
feet in length.—Eu. 

J Tenacitt of Life. —This bird appears 
to be more tenacious of life than any other 
bird of prey. Humboldt was present at cer¬ 
tain experiments on the life of a condor at 
Riobani ja. They first attempted to strangle 
it with i. noose. They hung it to a tiee, and 
dragged the legs with great (orce foi. many 
minutes; but scarcely was tbe noose removed 
than thi condor began to move about us if 
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OF THE VULTURE AND ITS AFFINITIES 

The first rank in tlie description of birds has be^n given to the eagle , no 
because it is stronger or larger than the 
Vulture, but because it is more gene¬ 
rous and bold. The eagle, unless pressed 
by famine, will not stoop to carrion; and 
never devours bul wliat he has earned by 
his own pursuit. The vulture, on the con¬ 
trary, is indelicately voracious ; and sel¬ 
dom attacks living animals, when it can 
be supplied with the dead. The eagle 
meets and singly opposes his enemy ; the 
vulture, if it expects re.sistance, calls in 
the aid of its kind, and basely overpowers 
its prey by a cowardly combination. Pu¬ 
trefaction and stench, instead of deterring, 
only serve to allure them. The vulture 
seems among birds, what the jackal and 
hymna are among quadrupeds, who prey 
upon carcasses, and root up the dead. 

Vultures may be easily distinguished 
from all those of the eagle kind, by the 
nakedness of their heads and necks, 
which are without feathers, and only co¬ 
vered with a very slight down, or a few 
scattered hairs. Their eyes are mere pro¬ 
minent, those of the eagle being buried more in the .sntket. The claws are 
shorter, and less hooked. The inside of the wing is covered with a thick dow n 
which is dilfcrent in them from all other birds of prey. 'Idieir attitude is not so 
upright as (hat of the eagle ; and their flight more diflicult and heavy. 

In this tribe we may range the golden, the asli-colonred, and the brown 
vulture, which are inhabitants of Europe ; the .spotted and the black vulture of 
llgypt; the bearded vulture, the Brazilian vulture, and the king of the vultures 
01 South America. They all agree in (heir nature, being equally indolent, yet 
lapaeigus and unclean. ’ 

The golden vulture seems to be the foremost of the kind: and is in many 
Ihmgs like the golden eagle, but larger in every proportion. From the end of 
llie beak to that of the tail, it is four feet and a half: and to the claws’ end 
loity-live inches. The length of the upper mandible is almost seven inches • 
and the tail twenty-seven in length. The lower part of the neck, breast, and 
belly are of a red colour; but on the tail it is more faint, and deeper near the 
head. 'Fhe feathers are black on the Mck; and on the wings and tail of a 
vidlovvish brown. Others of the kind differ from this in colour and dimensions- 
but they are all strongly marked by their naked heads, and beak straight in the’ 
bet rmniiig, but hooking at the point. 

riiej are still more strongly marked by their nature, which, as has been 
ob.seryed, is cniid, unclean, and indolent. Their sense of smelling, however is 
aiiiawngly great; and' nature, for this purpose, has given them two large 

nodiiiig liarl been Ui« inatter. Three jiistol- his feet. A fifth ball struck against the 
balls weie t^en ilischaigrcl at bun within femur, and rebounding, tell back on the 
less than four paces distance. They all en- ground. The condor did not die foi half an 
leied the body. He was wounded in the hour after of the numerous wounds which it 
ucck, chest, and belly, but still remained on had received. 
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apertures or nostrils vvithout, and an extensive olfactory inemhrane within. 
i heir intestines are formed diflereritly from those of the eagle kind ; for they 
partake more of the formation of sin^h birds as live upon grain. They have 
both a crop and a stoniHch, which may be regarded a.s a kind of gizzard, from 
the extreme thickness of the muscles of n Inch it is composed. In fat t, they 
sei'm adapted inwardly, not only for being carnivorous, but to cat corn, or 
whatsoever of (hat kind comes in their way. 

This bird, which is common in many parts of Europe, and hut too well known 
on the western continent, is totally unknown in blngland. In Egypt, Arabia, 
and many other kingdoms of Africa and Asia, vultures are found in great 
abundance. The inside down of their wings is converted into a very warm and 
eomfortalile kind of fur, and is commonly sold in the Asiatic markets.♦ 

“ Phey are attracted by carrion,” says Catesby, “from a very great distance.f 


* Loc'.vi.ity. —The vultures lire more nu- 
nu'ums in the southern than in the uorthein 
j'.iits of the globe. Still, it does not apiiear 
tliiit they dread cold, and seek vvaimth in 
pielereiice ; for in oiu part of the woild they 
live 111 the gieatest niimlii iS on the higliest 
inoinitiiins, and descend hut r.iri'ly into flie 
l>l.uns. Ill the hot climates, such as Egypt, 
ivheu‘ they me very mimermis and of great 
utility, hec.mse they clear tlie surface of the 
I'.ulh of tile debus of di'ad animals, and pre¬ 
vent the ill conseipiencLS of putrefaction, 
thej are more freipieiitly seen upon the plain 
than 111 the mouiitams. They approach in¬ 
habited places, and spiead themselves at 
lajhii'iik 111 the town.s and villages, and 
render essential sen’ice to the inliahitaiits by 
goigiiig themselves with filth and emnon 
aceumulated in the streets. In our clmi.ite 
the vultures, during the fine season, inli.ilnt 
the most lofty and deseited moiiufiiins. In 
vvmfei they inigiate into a wanner climate. 

f Vision ok IIikd.s ok Puisy — It alw.i^s 
aj)peaied to us most extiuordiiiary, iiideid 
luiaccoiiiitalile, that hiids of prey could scent 
catcasses at Midi immense distances as (hey 
me said to do. We were led to scepticism 
on this subject some twenty years ago, while 
ohseivmg the concourse of birds of jiiey 
fiom every point of the houzon to a coipse 
floating down the river Canges, and that 
diimig the nortVi-east monsoon, when the 
wind blew sleadiiy from one point of the 
comjiass for months in succession. It was 
extremely difficult to imagine that the efllii- 
viii from a putiefying body in the water 
could emmiate in direct opposition to the 
(illlent of air, and impinge on the olfactories 
of turds many miles distant. Such, licwever, 
were the dicta of natural history, and we 
could only submit to the general opmion. 
W'e have no doubt, now that we know the 
geneial opinion to he something wrong, that 
it was by means of the optic rather than the 
olfactory neives “that the said buds smelled 
out their suit.” 

The toucan is a bird which ranks next to 
the vulture in discerning, cither by smell or 
by sight, the canion on which it feeds. The 
immense size of its bill, which is many tunes 


huger than its head, was siippcwed to present 
in its honeycomb textiiie an extensive prolon¬ 
gation of the olfactoiy lune, and thus to 
account for its power of smelling at great 
ihsl.iiices ; but oil accurate examination, the 
texture above mentioned in the hill is found 
to he meie dijdoe, to give the hill strength. 
Now the eye ot this bud is somewhat larger 
than the wliole brain ; and it has been as¬ 
certained by diiect experiments, that where 
very putrid cainuii was uicUised in a basket 
from which effluvia could fieely emanate, 
hut which concealed (he offal fuuii sight, it 
attr.icted no attention from vultures and olher 
buds of luey, till it w.is exposed to their view, 
when they immediately recognised their oli- 
ject, and otheis came rapidlv iioin different 
ijuarteis of tlie houzon wheie they were invi¬ 
sible a lew nniuites bel'oie This sudden 
apiieaiMiice of buds of piey lioin immense 
distances iiiiil ui cveiy direttiun, however 
the wind ui.iy blow, is accounted foi by 
tlieir soaiiiig to an ^altitude. In this situ- 
.Uioii IIk'u jney on the gioniid is seen by 
them, bowel ei iniiiiite it may he; and there¬ 
fore (hen appe.u.ince in oui sight is merely 
their descent fiom high regions of the atino- 
sphcie to within the scope of our ojitics. 
The toucan in Iniiia generally arrives a littlo 
in the auear of the vulture, and remains till 
the laigei hud is glutted , while smaller buds 
of prey, at a still inoie retired distance, pay 
similar homage to the toucan — Aucana ok 
Science. IS.'U. 

Ross, in his vojage to Baffin's Bay, prove 4 
that a man, under favourable cucumstancesy 
could see over the surface of the ocean, to 
the extent of ITiO English miles. It is not 
probable that any animal exceeds this power 
of Vision, though hiids, pei haps, excel men 
and most (juadrupeds iii sharpness of sight. 
Schmidt threw at a considerable distance 
from a thiiish (Turdiis musicus) a few small 
beetles of a pale grey colour, which the unas¬ 
sisted human eye could not discover, Jet the 
thrush observed them immediately and de¬ 
voured (liLMu. The long tailed titmouse (Pa- 
nis caudatus) flits with gi-eat quickness 
among the branches of trees, and finds on 
the very smooth bark its paiticular food 
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It is pleasant to behold them, when they are thus eating, and disputing for their 
prey. An eagle generally presides at these entertainments, and makes them 
all keep their distance till he has done. They then fall to with an excellent 
appetite: and their sense of smelling is so exquisite, that the instant a rarrass 
drops, we may see the vultures floating in the air from all quarters, and come 
sousing on (heir prey.” It is supposed by some, that they eat nothing that has 
life ; but this is only when they are not able : for when they can come at lambs, 
they show no mercy, and serpents are their ordinary food. The manner of 
those birds is to perch themselves, several together, on the old pipe and cypress 
trees ; where they continue all the morning, for several hours, with their wings 
unfolded : nor are they fearful of danger, but suffer people to approach them 
very near, particularly when they are eating. 

These birds, at least those of Europe, usually lay two eggs at a time, and 
produce but once a yeur.» They make their nests in inaccessible cliffs, and in 
places so remote that it is rare to find them. Those in our part of the world 
chiefly reside in the places where they breed, and seldom come down into the 
plains, except when the snow and ice in their native retreats, have banished all 
living animals but themselves: they then come from their heights, and brave 
the perils they must encounter in a more cultivated region. As carrion is not 
found, at those seasons, in sufficient quantity, or sufliciently remote from man 
to sustain them, they prey upon rabbits, hares, serpents, and whatever small 
game they can overtake or overpower. 

Such are the manneis of this bird in general; but there is one of the kind, 
called the King ol the Vultures, which, from its extraordinary figure, deserves 
a separate description.t This bird is a native of America, and not of the lia.st 


where nothing is perceptible to the.naked 
eye, though insects can be detected there 
by the inicioscope. A veiy tame redbieast 
(Sylvia Kubecula) discovered flies fioin the 
height of the branch wliere it usually sat, at 
the distance of 18 ft from the giouud, the 
instant they were thrown down; and this, 
by bending its head to one side, and using, 
of course, only one eye. At the same dis¬ 
tance a quail discoverl’d with one eye some 
poppy seeds, which aie veiy small and incon¬ 
spicuous — FiioM TUB GBiiuau. 

* Euus —Authors are not agreed as to the 
number of their eggs, some stating it at two, 
others more. They do not carry food for 
their young in their talons, like the eagles, 
which even tear their piey in the air to dis¬ 
tribute it to their family; but they fill their 
crop, and then disgorge the contents into the 
beaks of the little ones. 

t Kiua Birds —Authors also tell us that 
the quails have a king to conduct their mi- 
gr.itions; and it is fuither pretended that 
they are shrewd enough not to select for a 
monarch one from their own body, bid make 
choice of a land-rail Creje) ; 

for upon coming to their place of destination, 
the tirst of the band usually falls a victim to 
some bird of prey that is waiting their arri¬ 
val, and foreseeing this the quails contrive to 
provide a victim from another species. Such 
legends, as Buffbn well remarks, by ascribing 
inciedible sagacity and design to birds, give 
us good room to doubt whetlier the authors 
themselves possess any great share. As the 
laud-1 all, however, migrates about the same 


period with the quails, this is not quite so 
extravagant a notion as that recouled by 
Aristotle, that the quads are led by im owl 
(cuTos), as their king. 

M Vaillant remarks, that the idea of these 
king-birds seems to have originated fiom the 
casual observation of a strange species among 
a flock of gregarious biuls. Thus the Domi¬ 
nican widow-bird {Fringilla Serena, li.m- 
GEn) is at the Cape called the king of the 
Bengal spsuiows (Passer licn^alensts, Bins- 
son), and of the wax-billed finches (FringiUn 
undulata, Pai.bas). Vaillant once ohserveil 
a lew crossbills ( Loxia curvirostra) in the 
king’s garden at f*dris, intermingling with 
other gregarious buds. These being uncoin- 
inoii birds were very likely to attract popular 
attention, and give rise to the fancy of their 
being royal birds. He once also observed a 
fieldfare (Tardus ptlarts), which, having 
strayed fiom its companions, and associated 
with starlings, was called king of the stai- 
lin^'s by the peasants of Sezanne, in La Biie. 
It is in this way that M. Vaillant accounts 
for the origin of the. name of the king-bird 
of Paradise (Paradisea regia), of which so 
many legends are current in the islands of 
Arrou in the Eastern Archipelago, where 
these birds are indigenous. It is averred, for 
example, that the two principal species of 
Paradise birds (P. Apoda and P. Mugnijica) 
have each their leader, whose imperial man¬ 
dates are received with submissive obedience 
by a numerous train of subjects ; and that 
his majesty always flies above the flock to 
issue his orders fur inspecliiig and tasting thu 
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as tliose who make a trade of showing birds would induce us to believe. 
'I'his bird is larger than a turkey-cock ; but is chie 6 y remarkable for the odd 
formation of the skin of the head and neck, which is barp. This skin arises 
from the base of the bill, and is of an orange colour; from whence it stretche.s 
on each side to the head; from thence it proceeds, like an indented comb, and 
falls on either side, according to the motion of the head. I'he eyes are sur¬ 
rounded ^ a red skin of a scarlet colour, and the iris has the colour and lustre 
of ptarl. The head and neck are without feathers, covered with a flesh-coloured 
skin on the upper part, a line scarlet behind the head, and a duskier coloured 
skin before: Tarther down behind the head, arises a little tuft of black down, 
trom whence issues and extends beneath the throat, on each side, a wrinkled 
skin, of a brownish colour, mixed with blue, and reddish behind : below, upon 
the naked part of the neck, is a collar formed by soft longish feathers, of a deep 
ash colour, w'hich surround the neck, and cover the breast before. Info this 
collar the bird sometimes withdraws its whole neck, and sometimes a part ot 
its head ; so that it looks as if it had withdrawn the neck into the body. Those 
marks are sullicient to distinguish this bird from all others of the vulture kind ; 
and it cannot be doubted, hut that it is the most beautiful of all this deformed 
family ; however, neither its habits nor instincts vary from the rest of the tribe ; 
being, like them, a slow cowardly bird, living chiefly upon rats, lizards, and 
ser|)erits; and upon carrion or excrement, when it happens in the way. The 
llesh is so bad that even savages themselves cannot abide it. 


bpiings of water wheitt they may drink with 
biil'ely ; the Indians being in the practice of 
taking whole flocks of buds by poisoning 
the water wheic they resort to drink. M. 
Vaiilanl’s explanation accoids with the ac¬ 
count given by M. Sonnerat of the inaniiera 
of the king-bird of Paradise; for being a 
solitary bud, going from bush to bush in 
search of the Tnirncs upon which it feedr, it 
may occasionally ahe seen near the flocks of 
those winch are gregarious, where its singu¬ 
lar plumage must render it conspicuous. 

The same remark will apply no less forci¬ 
bly to the king of the vultures (^Suicoi'amj/Zii/s 
pupu, Duuehii.), which IS seldom seen con¬ 
gregating 111 flocks, but of whom one oi two 
soli^ry birds will intermingle with the Tur¬ 
key buzzard {Cathariita ^aura, Vikiii.ot), 
and of cuuise appear conspicuous among them 
Irum their mure stiikiiig form airl colours. 

It IS nut iinprobalile that similar solit.ny 
habits ill the lion and the eagle, together 
with their magnitude and their stiength, 
have given origin to the titles of king ol the 
beasts and king of the buds, cuireiit all over 
the world. “ The eagle,” says Junston, 
“ challeiigeth the first place, not that it is 
the best dish at table, for none will eat it, 
but because it is the king of the birds.” The 
ancient Greeks used the same term, as we 
find Pindar talking of “ the great eagle, the 
chief magistrate of the birds.” Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, also, says the eagle 
was selected for the Homan legionary stand¬ 
ards, because he is “the king of all the 
buds and the most powerful of them all, 
whence ho has become the emblem of em¬ 
pire and the omen of victory and this con¬ 
clusion is singularly enforced by Aldrovaiid, 
who tells us that the eagle “ cludleiigis 


dragons to battle and fights with them; 
attacks hulls and slays them adding the 
anticlimax that “ he overcomes leverets; tears 
foxes, and feeds upon snakes.” 

*• Cams Maiius,” says Pliny, “ in his second 
consulship, ordained that the legions of Ro¬ 
man soldiers only should have the eagle for 
their standard, and no other ensign; for 
hel'oretiine the eagle marched foremost in¬ 
deed, Init in a rank of four others, to wit of 
wolves, ininotaurs, hoises, and boais, which 
were borne each one before tlieirown several 
squadious and companies. Not many years 
past, the standard of the eagle alone began 
to be advanced into the field to battle, and 
the lest of the ensigns were left behind m 
the camp; but Manus lejected them alto¬ 
gether, and had no use for them at all. And 
ever since this is observed oidlnarily.that there 
was no standing camp or leaguer winteied at 
any. time without a pair of eagle staini.uds.” 

Josephus and Plmj, however, weie wrong 
if they thought the ensign of the eagle pecu¬ 
liar to the Romans; tor the golden eagle 
with extended wings was home by the Persian 
nthiiarchs, from whom it is jiiobable (he 
Romans adopted it, as it was subsequently 
adopted fiom them by Napoleon and the 
United States ; while the Persians themselves 
may have borrowed the symbol from the an¬ 
cient A.ssyriaiis, in whose banners it waved 
till Babylon was conquered by Cyrus. Tins 
may seive to explain why the expanded eagle 
is so frequently alluded to in the prophetical 
hooks ol Scripture. Referring, for example, 
to the king of Babylon, Hosea says, “ha 
shall come as an eagleand Kzekiel de¬ 
scribes Neliuchadnezzar as “ a great eagle, 
with great wings, long-winged, full of fealbeis 
which had divers coloins;” and the king of 
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CHAP. XII. 


OF THE FALCON KIND AND ITS AFFINITIES.* 

Every crea.iire becomes more important in the history of nahire in proportion 

as it is connected with Waii. In this 
view the smallest vegetable, or the most 


tiful of the feathered creation. In this 
view, the Falcon is a more important 
animal than the eagle or the vulture ; 
and though so ver}”^ diminutive in the 
c»)rnparison, is notwithstanding, from its 
connexion with our pleasures, a much 
more interesting object of curiosity. 

The amusement of hawking, indeed, 
is now pretty much given over in this 
kingdom ; for as ev^ry country refines, 
as Its inclosnres l)ecomc higher and 
^loser, those rural sports must cun- 

(Tue I’ciegiiiii' F.ilcoii.) 

Kgypt as '‘another great eagle, with great with their choicest casts of hawks. ^ It hreeds 
wings and many featViers.” It was, no in the highest and most in.iccessible locks, 
doubt, on the same account that the eagle and preys upon the larger sjiecies of game 
was assigned in the ancient mythologies as and wild fowl, also on haies, &c. 
the bird of Jove, a notion which Lucian The Goshawk. —Of the generous fiihe oi 
with his usual satiie ridicules without meicy, hawks, the goshawk claims our attention. It 
making Momus tell Jujiiter he may think 
liimself well off if it do not take a fancy to 
ouild a ni'st on his head 

So far as size and appearance are con¬ 
cerned, as well as in power of flight, tlie 
I'.tgle {Jli/iiifa chrysaeioi,, Klein) must yield 
the palm to the condor of America {Sarco- 
1 (tmphua gryphiis, Dumekil), while the head 
of the latter, “ the likeness of a kingly crown 
h.is on.’’ The condor, howevei, has notHhe 
honour of ranking among englen. being evi¬ 
dently, both fioin structure and habits, no¬ 
thing hut a vulture.— Habits ok Biros. 

The Fai-oon Kind.—T hese species i^e 
divided into the long-winged and the short¬ 
winged. 

Ot the former, the Gyr-falcon holds a is a poweiful bird of the short-winged kind 
most conspicuous place. It is in size between and is distinguished by a small head, a large 
a vulture and a hawk, and may be fairly said thioat, great eyes, long thighs, and large 
to lank next to the eagle, possessing very pounces and talons. This bird is rather raie 
great strength. Much patience is required m Kngiand. In the wild distiicts of Scot- 
to reclaim her, on account of ihe fierceness land and the Orkneys it breeds in safety, 
and hauliness of her nature; but when once The goshawk preys on the pheasant, mal- 

overcome by judicious treatment, she pioves lard, wild goose, hare, and coney, and is 

a most excellent hawk Iceland is the native remarkably courageous: it is even said to 

couiitiy o! Ibis species, from whence aiises jirey on its own young. It is considered by 

its name ol Islunihciig, I( was from this falconers as the best and most courageous of 
Island tliai tbe ioy.il falcoiiei^ of Denmark the short-winged hawks, 
and othei uoitheui kingdoms weie supplied The Houbv is a hawk of liigh flight, and 



seemingly contemptible imsect, is a sub¬ 
ject more deserving attention than the 
mo.st flourishing tree, or the most bean- 
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seqnently decline, in which the game 
country, and where, while every thing 
stop the object of bis pursuit above. 

is, with justice called the daring hobby ; fot 
she is not only nimble and light of wing, but 
boldly encounters kites, buzzards, &c. The 
hobby is chiefly used for the lark, which 
poor little bird sV dreads the sight of her 
soaring, that she cmioses to be taken by the 
hand, rather than strive to escape in flight 
from its pursuer. I%rtr>dge8 and quails ate 
likewise victims of its kourage and rapacity. 
Possessing a great leiigtbaiid jiowerof wing, 
the flight of the hobby is woiidei fully lupid, 
and can be supported with uridiininished 
vigour fur a considerable time. This bird 
makes excellent spurt with nets and spaniels ; 
lor when the dogs lange the field to spring 
the fowl, the hobby soars aloft okei thorn, and 
the timid birds dare not comm* themselves 
to their wings, but think it safeiHo lie close, 
and so aie taken in the toils, 'l^ns is called 
daring When hawking was keenly followed, 
the hobby was tniined to the pursuit of 
young jiaiti idges, snipes larks, &c. 

Tim Si>auuow-I1awk is a short-y^iuged 
hawk, let geneially .speaking, deservVs the 
character ol being a very good sportsman 
.iftei that species of game hei strength will 
give her power to kill. This destructive spe- 
Lies is remarkable foi the difference in sine 
between the male and I'eiii.ile. The latter 
exceeds the former by thiee inches, and from 
her supeiioi size, is a fatal enemy to part¬ 
ridges and other game. The spairow-luiwk 
IS common to eveiy counliy of Europe. 

Tuk Fai coN-ciENTi.K —Tills biid, long 
accuunled distinct, is nothing iiioie th.iii the 
young of the goshawk. It is a hot, hasty 
laid, apt to iiiiss its quariy, and to fly at the 
liist luwl she may list, even a ciow or old pie. 

The Kestiiki. is one of our coninion iiidi- 
geiious species, widely sfm ad thioiigh the 
kaigdom. It preys on mice, &c and is easily 
ii cla.med, and trained to pm sue hnijies, 
bilks, &c. 

The Meiii.in is one of the very smallest 
of its species, but ledolent of coinage; it 
has been known to kill a paitridge at a single 
blow. Its flight IS low and rapid, and may 
be seen skimming along the sides of hedges 
in search of its jirey. 

The Peueohine Falcon —This benuliful 
s]ie(-ies is about sixteen inches and a half in 
length; breadth about thirty-seven. From its 
luituie, the peregrine falcon is limited to cer¬ 
tain distiicts, choosing* only mountainous 
parts where it can settle in security in the 
midst of j.lenty. Itt daring disimsition the 
nolile bird equals or snrjiusses most of its 
congeners. The anecdotes related of flic 
dexterity and prowess of this bud are luiiii- 
merable; a writer in a popular penodieal 
de-viibes one *imrsuing a lazor-biil, which, 


is to be ptiTstied over a long extent of 
retards the pursuer below, nothing can 

instead of assaulting as usual, with the death 
pounce fium the beak, he seized witli his 
claw the head, and made towards land, the 

E risoner screaming lustily; but being a heavy 
ird, he so far overbalanced the aggressor, 
that both descended fast towaids the sea, 
when just as they touched the water, the 
falcon let go his hold and ascended, the razor¬ 
bill as instantaneously diving below. 

The flight of astiong falcon is wonderfully 
switt. It IS recoided (hat a falcon, belonging 
to a Duke of Claie, flew out of Westjihalia 
into Piussia in one daj ; and in the county 
of Norfolk, a liawk has made a flight at a 
woodcock, neai tliirtj' miles in one hour. But 
what are these to tlie actual velocity and coii- 
tiiuiancc ol flight ol a talcon, that is recorded 
to have belonged to Henry the Fourth at 
Fontainbleiui, which escaped fioin that place, 
and in less than twenty-four hours altei, was 
found in Walla, a space computed to tie no 
less than 1,350 miles, a velocity eipialto fifty- 
seven miles m an hour, supposing the hawk 
to have been on the wing the whole time. 
But as such birds never fly by night, and 
allowing the day to be the longest, this would 
make 75 miles an hour. 

Those who have attended to the flight of 
birds, know that a spanovv will fly tlmty 
miles an hour. Colonel Tluirnton, speaking 
of a falcon’s flight in pinsuit of a snipe, cal¬ 
culates the Bjiace of nine miles m eleven 
iVmuites, independent of tin* iminerous fin ns ; 
al^l the force with which they strike in llie 
ntuuist of their velocity is so gieat, that he 
h.vs known a hawk belonging to him, cut a 
sniiie into two parts. A hawk will occasion¬ 
al)} fly at the late of 150 miles in an hour; 
the cunmion crow, 25 ditto; a swallow, 92 
ditto, and a swift three times gieatei. Mi- 
giatory Maids average 50 miles an hour. 
Anunigi* quadiupeds, the lioise is perhaps 
as fleet «any, and jet the velocity fills veij) 
fai short ola bud. The famous racei, II ainhle- 
toman, covVred a space ot foin miles in eight 
minutes, which is but 30 miles if continued. 
Eclipse 18 said to have gone at the late ol a 
mile 111 a minute, for a very shoit distancv*. 
The velocity of fishes is not, perhaps equ.-il 
to that of quadrupeds, hut it can be cotiti. 
lined. The whale has been calculated by 
Le Rede, to swim at the rate of 33 feet in a 
second of time, which is about 22 miles an 
hour; and if continued, might circumnavi¬ 
gate the globe at the equator in about 46 
days, including nights; whereas a bird, at 
the rate of 100 miles an hour, would iflect 
the same distance in about ten days, ten 
hours. How admirably then is the tviitlieied 
tribe calculated'to migiiitc and le-uugiuic 
to and I'umi distant climes. 
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Falconry, that i.s now so<inuch disused among us, was the principal amuse¬ 
ment of our ancestors. A person of rank scarce stirred out without his hawk 
on his hand, wducb in old paintings is the criterion of nobility. Harold, after¬ 
wards king of England, when he went on a most important embassy into 
Normandy, is drawn in an old bas-relief, as embarking with a bird on his fist, 
and a dog under his arm.'*' In those days, it was tliought sufficient for noble¬ 
men’s sons to wind the horn, and to carry their hawk fair, and leave study and 
learning to the children of meaner people. Indeed, this diversion was in such 
high esteem among the great all over Europe, that Frederic, one of the empe¬ 
rors of Germany, thought it not beneath him to write a treatise upon hawking. 

'The expense which attended this sport was very great; among the old VV^elsh 
princes, the king’s falconer was the fourth officer in the slate ; but, notwith¬ 
standing all his honours, he was forbid to take more tlian three draughts of 
beer from his horn, lest he should get drunk and neglect his duty. In the reign 
of James the First, Sir Thomas Monson is said to have given a thousand pounds 
for a cast of hawks ; and such was their value in general, that it was made 
li'lony in the reign of Edward the Third to steal g hawk. '^Fo take its eggs, 
even in a person’s own ground, was punishable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, together With a fine at the king’s pleaiaire. In the rmgu of Eliza¬ 
beth, the imprisonment was reduced to three mouths ; but the oflender was to 
lie ill prison till he got security for his good behaviour, for .seven years farther. 
In the earlier times, the art of gunning was but little practised, and the hawk 
then was valuable, not only for its atfordiiig diversion, but for its procuring 
delicacies for the table that could seldom be obtained any other way. 

Of many of the ancient falcons used for this purpose, we at this time know 
only (he names, as the exact species are so ill described, that one may be very 
easily mistaken for another. Of those in use at present, both here and in other 
cnmifries, are the gyr-falcon, the falcon, the lanncr, the sacre, the hobby, the 
kc.strel, and the merlin. These are called t!io long-winged hawk.s, to dislingmsh 
them from the goshawk, the sparrow-hiwk, the kite, and (he bn/.zard, lliat 
are ol shorter wing, and either too slow, too cowardly, too indolent or too obsti¬ 
nate, to be serviceable in contributing te the pleasures of the field. 


* IIawkino. —Professional falconers have 
lieen for many years natives of tire village of 
Falciiiistvani, near Bois le Due, in Holliuid. 
A race <t)f them was there bom and Jlired, 
whence supplies have been diawn for the 
Service of all Europe; but as there has been 
no sufficient ind\icement for the yourg men 
to follow the employment of their forefatheis, 
nmnbeis are dead or worn out; .ami there 
only remains .Tolin Pells, now in tfe service 
ot Jolin Dawson Downes, Esq , of Old (iiin- 
lon Hill, Suffolk. 

The hawks which have been trained for 
the field are the slight falcon anil the gos¬ 
hawk, which are the species generally used 
111 Idleonry. The former is called a long- 
winged hawk, or one of the lure; the latter 
a short-winged hawk, or one of the fist^ 

The Icelander is the largest hawk that is 
known, and highly esteemed by falconers, 
espeeially for its great powers and tractable 
disposition. The gyr-falcon is less than the 
leehmder, but much larger than tlie slight 
falcon. These powerful birds are ttowti at 
heioiis and bares, and are the only hawks 
that are fully a match for the lork-tailed kite. 
The meilin and hobby are both small hawks, 
and fit (■•nly fm '.mall Uuils, as the blackbird. 


&c. The sparrow-hawk may be also trained 
to hunt: his flight is rajiid tor a shoit dis¬ 
tance, kills partridges well in the early sea¬ 
son, and IS the best of all for handrails. 

The slight falcon takes up his abode every 
yeai, from October and November until the 
spuiig, upon Westminstei Abbey, and other 
elm 1 dies in the metropolis. This is wi'll 
known to the, London pigeon-fanciers, from 
the gre.at havoc he makes m their flights.— 
Aucana ok Sc'iknck, 1829. 

f Hawkinu Tlums.— The ancient hooks 
of hawking assign to the different ranks of 
persons the sort of hawk proper to he used 
by them ; and they are placed in the follow¬ 
ing order: 

The eagle, the vulture, and the merlonn, 
for an emperor. 

The gyr-faleon, and the tercel of the gj r- 
fulcon for a king. 

The falcon gentle and the tercel gentle, for 
a prince. 

The falcon of the rock, for a duke. 

The falcon peregrine, for an carl. 

The hast.ard, for a baron. 

The saeri*. and the sacret, for a knight. 

The lanere, and the laiieret, for an esquire. 

The marlyon, for a lady. 
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The generous tribe of hawks, as was said, are distinguished from the rest by 
the peculiar length of their wings, which reach nearly as low us the tail. In 
these the first quill of the wing is nearly as long as the second; it terminates in 
a point which begins to diminish from about an inch of its extremity. This 
sufficiently distinguishes the generous breed from that of the baser race of kites, 
sparrow-hawks, and buzzards, in whom the tail is longer than the wings, and 
the first feather of the wing is roanded at the extremity. They differ also in t^ 
latter having the fourth feather of the wing the longest; in the generous race it 
is always the second. 

This generous race, which have been taken into the service of man, are 
endowed with natural powers that the other kinds are not possessed of. From 
the length of their wings, they are swifter to pursue their game : from a confi¬ 
dence in this swiftness, they are bolder to attack it; and from an innate 
generosity, they have an attachment to their feeder, and consequently a doci¬ 
lity which the baser birds are strangers to. 

The gyr-falcon leads in this bold train.* He exceeds all other falcons in the 
largeness of his size, for he approaches nearly to the magnitude of the eagle. 
The top of the head is fiat and of an aah colour, with a strong, thick, short, and 


The hobby, for a young man. 

The goshav^k, for a yeomaii. 

The tercel, for’a poor man. 

The spuirow-hawk, for a priest. 

The musket fur a holy water cleik. 

The kesteiel, for a kuave or servant. 

And this list includes, I presume, the 
greater [>art, if not ail, uf the names apper¬ 
taining to the birds used in hawking.— 
Sthutt’s Sports and Pastimks. 

* ScEED AND CoURAQS OK FaLCONS. -It 

is difficult to estimate the comparative rapi¬ 
dity of flight in difli-reiit birds, and our 
pigeons may appear to possess this advantage 
in a degree little inferior to the true falcons; 
but these birds are deficient in natural cou¬ 
rage, and are unable under certain circum¬ 
stances, to avail themselves of those powers 
with which they aie gifted. The bodies of 
all the species of tme falcons, when denuded 
of then feathers, are triangular in fonn, bioad 
at the bhouldera, and tapering gradually to 
the tail; the muscles of the thighs and legs 
of great size; but these characters are less 
prominent in the hawks, the bodies of which 
are more lengthened, the legs long and 
slender, the pectoral muscles smaller, the 
wing rounded in form, &c. These two divi¬ 
sions of the genus FaUto, although the 
latter are unequal to the former in poweis, 
are remarkable for their bold character and 
rapid flight, their invariable 'mode uf striking 
their prey on the wing, as well as the instinc¬ 
tive knowledge by which they are directed to 
destroy life, atta^ing the must vital part, 
and penetrating the bruin with their sharp, 
hooked beak, either by one of the orbits 
where the bone is very thin, or at the junc¬ 
tion uf the cervical vertebrae with the occiput. 
—Yauhei. on the Anatomy of Birds of Prey. 

Power ok Vision.— The extraordinary 
powers uf vision which birds are known to 
exercise beyond any other clsisa of animals, 
IP in no genus more conspicvious than in 
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that of Falco. Their destination elevating 
themselves, as they occasionally do, into the 
highest regions, and the power required of 
l>erceiving objects at very difierent distances, 
and in various directions, as well as the 
rapidity of their flight, seem to tender 
such a provision necessary. The eyes of 
buds are much larger in piuportiou than 
those of quadrupeds, and exlubit also two 
other peculiarities. The one is the marsu- 
pium, a delicate membrane arising at the 
bottom of the eye, and terminating at or ueai 
the edge of the ciystalline lens; the other is 
a ring of thin, bony plates, enveloped by the 
seletoric coat. Comparative anatomists do 
not seem to be agreed as to the means by 
which birds obtain their power of vision, 
whether by an alteration in the I'ori^or situ¬ 
ation of the chrystallme lens, or ^ both; 
either or both of which, the greater quantity 
of aqueous humour which birds are known 
to possess, would seem to facilitate. The 
existence of a muscle attached to the inn« 
surface of the bony hoop of the sclerotic^ 
and inserted by a tendinous ring into the 
internal surface of the cornea, by which the 
convexity oi the cornea may be altered, gives 
a still greater scope of action, since with two, 
or at the utmost three, varieties of powers, 
the spheic of distinct vision may be indefi¬ 
nitely extended. Whether the five species 
called the true falcuD.s, possess with their ex¬ 
clusive rapidity of fiight, any }>ower of vision 
beyond their generic companions, would b« 
difficult to ascertain; but it may, while on 
this subject, be worthy uf remark, that the 
irides of the gyr-ftilcon, peregrim, hobby, 
merlin, aud kestrel, are hazel brown, or still 
darker, while those of all the Lawks, buz¬ 
zards, harriers, and kites are of various 
shades of yellow. 1 refer only to adult 
birds, aud do not remember a single excep¬ 
tion.— Yaurkl on Birds of Prey, Zooxoai- 
CAD Journal. 
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blue beak. The feathers of the back and wings are marked with black spots, 
in the shape of a heart; he is a courageous and tierce bird, nor tears even tbq 
eagle himself; but he chiefly flies at the stork, the heron, and the crane. He is 
mostly found in the colder regions of the north, but loses neither bis strength 
nor his courage when brought into the milder climates. _ 

The falcon* properly bo called, is the second iu magnitude and fame. There 
are some varieties in this bird ; but there seem to be only two that claim dis¬ 
tinction ; the falcon-gentil and the peregrine-falcon ; both are much leas than 
the gyr, and somewhat about the size of a raven. They difier but slightly, and 
perhaps only from the different states they were in when brought into captivity. 
Those differences are easier known by experience than taught by description. 
The falcon-gentil moults in March,and often sooner; the peregrine-falcon does 
not moult tm the middle of August. The peregrine is stronger in the shoulder, 
has a larger eye, and 3 et more sunk in the head; bis beak is stronger, his legs 
longer, and the toes better divided. 

Next in size to these is the lanner, a bird now very little known in Europe; 
then follows the sacre, the legs of which are of a bluish colour, aud sgrve to 
distinguish that bird; to them succeeds the hobby, used for smalle«^me, for 
daring larks, and stooping at quails. The kestrel was trained fon^e same 
purposes; and lastly the merlin; which though the smallest ol all the uawk or 
falcon kind, and not much larger than a thrush, yet displays a degree of courage 
that renders him formidable even to birds ten times his size.' He has often 
been known to kill a partridge or a quail at a single pounce from above.* 

Some of the other species of sluggish birds were now and then trained to this 
sport, but it was when no better could be obtained; but these just described 
were only considered as birds of the nobler races. Their courage in general 
was such, that no bird, not very much above their own size, could terrify them; 
their swiftness so great, that scarce any bird could escape them; and their 
docility so remarkable, that they obeyed not only the commands, but the signs 
of tlieir master. They remained quietly perched upon his hand till their game 
was flushed, or else kept hovering round nis head, without ever leaving him but 
when W gave permission. The common falcon is a bird ot such spirit, that, 
like a conqueror in a country, ne keeps all birds in awe and in subjection to his 
prowess. Where he is seen flying wild, as I often had an opportunity ot 
observing, the birds of every kind, that seemed entirely to disregard the kite or 
the s|0irrow-hawk, fly with screams at his most distant appearance. Long 
before 1 could see the falcon, I have seen them with the utmost signs of terror 
endeavouring to avoid him ; and like the peasants of a country before a victo¬ 
rious army, every one of them attempting to shift for himsell. Even the young 
falcons, though their spirit be depressed by captivity, will, when brought out 
into the field, venture to fly at barnacles and wild geese, till being soundly 
brushed and beaten by those strong birds, they learn their error, and desist 
from meddling with such unwieldy game for the future. 

To train up the hawk to this kind of obedience, so as to hunt for his master, 
and bring him the game he shall kill, requires no small degree of skill and assi¬ 
duity. Numberless treatises have been written upon this subject, which are 

• Undescbibed Bihd or the Famii.y the base, the upper mandible of which is 
Fai.conid«. — During the last two years, five f urnished on each side with a small festoon; 
specimens of a minute hawk, no account of the shortness of its wings, notwithstanding 
which, there is reason to believe, has yet been the second quill-feather is the longest, ami 
published, have been brought to Manchester, the firet has the inner web slightly emaigi- 
at difierent peiiods, from Brazil. On inspect- nated near its tennination; the moderate 
ing this new sjiccies, it is evident, from seve- length of the tail and legs; the reticulated 
rol peculiarities in its organization, that it tarsi, and the aciotarsia feathered from the 
should occupy a situation, in a natural ar- knee to the middle, plainly indicate that it 
rangement of birds, intermediate between must be refeired to the genus Gampsonyx, 
the hawks and true falcons, as it unites in established by Mr. Vigors.—P hilosofuicai. 
itself certain features characteristic uf each Mauaeine. 
of those groups. Its short bill, carved from 
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now, with the sport itself, almost utterly forgotten : indeed, except to a few, 
they seem utterly unintelligible; for the falconers had a language peculiar to 
themselves, in which they conversed and wrote, and took a kind of professional 
pride in using no other. A modern reader, I suppose, would be little edified 
by one of the instructions, for instance, which we find in Willughby, when he 
bids us draw our falcon out of the mew twenty days before we eneeam her. If 
»he truss and carry, the remedy is, to cosse her talons, her powse, and petty 
single.* 

Such are the natural and acquired habits of these birds, which of all others 
have the greatest strength and courage relative to their size. While the kite or 
the goshawk approach their prey sideways, these dart perpendicularly, in their 
wild state, upon their game, and devour it on the spot, or carry it off, if not too 
large for their power of flying. They are sometimes seen descending perpen 
diciilarly from the clouds, from an amazing height, and darting down on tneir 
prey with inevitable swiftness and destruction. 

The more ignoble race of birds make up by cunning and assiduity what these 
claim hy force and celerity. Being less courageous, they are more patient; and, 
having swiftness, they are better skilled at taking their prey by surprise. 
The ki^^that may be distinguished from all the rest of this tribe by his forky 
tail, ana his slow, floating motion, seems almost for ever upon the wing. He 
apj^ars to rest himself upon the bosom of the air, and not to make the smallest 
elrart in flying. He lives only upon accidental carnage, as almost every bird in 
the air is able to make good his retreat against him. He may be, therefore, con¬ 
sidered as an insidiioiis thief who only prowls about, and, when he finds a small 
bird wounded, or a young chicken strayed too far from the mother, instantly 
seizes the hour of calamity, and, like a famished glutton, is sure to 'show no 


"■ Manner ok Hawking in Enoi.and ; 
Decline. — The practice of hawking dc- 



( Haw king.) 


dined from the moment the musket was 
brought to perfection, which pointed out a 
method more ready and more certain of pro¬ 
curing game ; and, at the same time, afforded 
an equd degree of aii and exercise. The 
immense expense of training and maintaining 
of hawks became altogether unnecessary; it 
was, therefoie, no wonder that the assistance 
of the gun superseded that of the bird; or 
tliat the art or hawking, when rendered use¬ 
less, should be laid aside. Hawking was 
performed on horseback, or on foot, as occa¬ 


sion required. On horseback, when in the 
fields and open country; and on foot, when 
in the woods and coverts. In following the 
hawk on foot, it was usual for the sportsman 
to have a stout pole with him, to assist him 
in leaping over little rivulets and ditches 
which might otherwise prevent him in hia 
progress; and this we learn from an histori¬ 
cal fact related by Hall, who infgpms us, 
that Heniy the Eighth, pursuing Ins hawk 
on foot, at Hitchin in Hertfordshire, at¬ 
tempted with the assistance of his pole to 
jump over a ditch that was half full of muddy 
water; the pole broke and the king fell with 
his head into the mud, where he would have 
been stifled, had not a footman, named John 
Moody, who was near at hand, and seeing 
the accident, leaped into the ditch, and re¬ 
leased his Majesty from his perilous situa¬ 
tion ; “ And so,” says the honest historian, 
“ God of hys goodnesse preserved him.” 
—Strutt’s Spouts anu Pastimes, 

Ancient Importance of Hawking. —No 
man of consequence formerly travelled abroad 
without his hawk and his hounds. In the 
parly pictorial delineations, the nobility are 
frequently represented seated at table, with 
their hawks upon their heads. Chaucer 
says, speaking of the rich array and hirniture 
of the palace of Theseus, (forgetting that he 
was a Grecian prince of great antiquity,) 

*• Ne what hawkes lytten on perchen above, 

Ne what hoaudea lyggen on the floor adoun 

which illustrates, in tius particular,’the large 
halls belonging to an English nobleman. 
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mercy. His bnnger, indeed, often urges him to acts of seeming desperation. I 
have seen one of them fly round and round for awhile to mark a clutch oi 
chickens, and then on a sudden dart like lightning upon the unresisting little 
animal, and carry it off, the hen in vain crying out, and the boys hooting and 
^sting stones to scare it from its plunder. For this reason, of all birds the kite 
is the good housewife’s greatest tormentor and aversion.’*' 

Of all obscene birds, the kite is the best known; but the buzzard among ns 
is the most plenty. He is a sluggish, inactive bird, and often remains perched 
whole days topther upon the same bough. He is rather an assassin than a 
pursuer; and lives more upon frogs, mice, and insects, which he can easily 
seize, than upon birds which he is obliged to follow. He lives in summer by 
robbing the nests of other birds, and sucking their eggs, and more resembles 
the owd kind in bis countenance than an^ other rapacious bird of day. His 
figure implies the stupidity of his disposition ; and so little is he capable of in¬ 
struction from man, that it is common to a proverb to call one who cannot be 
taught, or continues obstinately ignorant, a buzzard. The honey-buzzard, tbe 
inoor-buzzard, and the hen-harrier, are all of tliis stupid tribe, and differ chiefly 
in their size, growing less in the order 1 iiave named. The goshawk and 
sparrow-hawk are what Mr. Willughby calls short-winged birds, and conse¬ 
quently unfit for training, however injurious they may be to the pigeon-house or 
the sportsman. They have been, indeed, taught to fly at game; but little is to 
be obtained from their efforts, being difficult of instriicbon and capricious in 
their obedience. It has been lately asserted, however, by one whose authority 
is respectable, that the sparrow-hawk is the boldest and the best of all others 
for tbe pleasure of the chase.t 


* Voracity. —A correspondent in a sport¬ 
ing Journal narrates the following:—“ I went 
last summer to spend a month, and to wash 
sway the fogs of London in the “ salt sea 
ocean,” at the little watering-place of Mudi- 
ford, near Christchurch, in Hampshire. Dur¬ 
ing my stay, I frequently amust^ myself by 
boat excursions; and one sailor, in particular 
—^a worthy, well-behaved son of the wave— 
was my Pdinurus. We were sailing up the 
river or* a fine bright morning—the waters 
glittered in the sunshine, and the finny tribe 
were basking on the face of them, when I 
observed a large, brown, speckled hawk, which 
1 discovered to be what they term a Dun- 
f The Sparrow-hawk. —This de¬ 
structive bird is remarkable for the 
great difierence in size between the 
male and female, the former seldom 
measuring twelve iuches in length, 
whilst the latter often exceeds fifteen. 

It IS one of the boldest of its genus; 
and the female, ftvm her superior 
size, is a fatal enemy to partridges 
and other game. It flies low, skim¬ 
ming over the ground with great 
swiftness, and pounces Hs prey uran 
the wing with unerring aim. The 
force of its stroke is such as gene¬ 
rally to kill, and sometimes even to 
force out the entrails of its victim. It 
is common in most parts of thekingw 
dom, but particularly frequents the 
lower grounds and well-wooded inclosures: it 
builds in low trees, or thorn bushes, tanning 
a ^shallow and flat nest, composed of slender 


spittle hawk, hovering or beating about above 
us. My shipmate instantly said, ‘ Ah 1 what, 
there you are again, old pirate, at your old 
tricks: wait a bit, and you shall see him 
cany off his breakfast from the waters.’— 
‘ Why,’ 1 replied, ‘ I never knew hawks took 
fishbut at that moment the bird gave a 
practical denial to my opinion, by suddenly 
making a sweep downwaids, and bearing off 
in his OTasp a mullet of good size, and with 
which he flew to the common bounding the 
river. This raancBiivre, I understood, he re¬ 
peated every day, I was not aware before 
that the enemy of partridges feasted upon 
fish.” 



(The Sparrow-hawk.) 

twigs, and very similar to that of the ring¬ 
dove, but rather larger. It will occasiooully 
occupy the deserted nest of a crow. 
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THE BUTCHER BIRD. 


Before I conclude this short history of rapacious birds that prey by day, t must 
take leave to describe a tribe of 
smaller birds, that seem from their 
size rather to be classed with the 
harmless order of the sparrow kind ; 
but that from their crooked beak, 
courage, and appetites for slaughter, 
certainly deserve a place here. The 
lesser Butcher Bird is not much 
above the size of a lark—that of tlie 
smallest species is not so big as a 
sparrow; yet, diminutive as these 
little animals are, they make them¬ 
selves formidable to birds of four times their dimensions.^ 

The greater butcher bird is about as large as a thrush; its bill is black, an 
inch long, and hooked at the end. This mark, together with its carnivorous 
appetites, ranks it among the rapacious birds ; at the same time that its legs and 
feet, which are slender, and its toes formed somewhat diQerently from the for¬ 
mer, would seem to make it the shade between such birds as live wholly upon 
flesh, and such as live chiefly upon insects and grain. 

Indeed, Its habits seem entirely to correspond with its confnnnation, as it is 
found to live as well upon flesh as upon insects, and thus to partake in some 
measure of a double nature. However, its appetite for flesh is the most preva¬ 
lent ; and it never takes up with the formei when it can obtain the latter This 
bird, therefore, leads a life of continual c ...ibat and opposition. As from its 
size it does not much terrify the smaller buds of the forest, so it very frequently 
meets birds willing to try its strength, and it never declines the engagement. 

It is wonderful to see with what intrepidity this little creature goes to war 
with the pie, the crow, and the kestrel, all above four times bigger than itself, 
and that sometimes prey upon flesh in the same manner. It not only fights upon 
the defensive, but often comes to the attack, and always with advantage, parti¬ 
cularly when the male and female unite to protect their young, and to drive 
away the more powerful birds of rapine. At that season, they do not wait the 
approach of their invader; it is sufficient that they see him preparing for the. 
assault at a distance. It is then that they sally forth with loud cries, wound him 
on every side, and drive him off witbi such Airy, that be seldom ventures to returu 



(The Hutcher.Bird.) 


* Shrikes. —^The tribe of birds hero no¬ 
ticed under the name of Butcher birds are 
otherwise called SArikes. Shrikes are spread 
over the entire ^lobe, and eveiywhere exhibit 
similaz; dispnsiuons, habits, and modes of 
existence. Of smaU sise, but armed with a 
strong a^d crooked beak, of a fierce, courage¬ 
ous disposition, and of a sanguinaiy ^ppetus, 
they bear much affinity to the birds of prey. 
IVaturally intrepid, they defend themselves 
vigorously, and do not hesitate to attack birds 
much stronger and larger than themselves. 
The European shrikes cun combat, with ad¬ 
vantage, pies, crows, and even kestrels. They 
attack and punue these birds with great feni- 


ety, if they dare to approach their nests. It 
ill even sufficient if any of them should pass 
Rtlhin reach. They are habitually insecti¬ 
vorous, and also pursue small birds. When 
they have seized a bird, they open the cra- 
nitnn, devour the brain, deplume the body, 
aud tear it piecemeal. Though we have ob. 
stiT/ed that the shnke genus is extended over 
the entire globe, we believe South America 
must be exa?pted. The South American 
buds, which Imve been called shrikes, belong 
to other divisions, and it would appear that 
this genus does not pass iKwaod the HotiW 
Louisiana, and the north of Mexico. 
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to (he charge. In these kinds of disputes, they generally come off with the 
victory; though it sometimes happens that tliey fall to the ground with the bird 
they have so fiercely fixed upon, and the combat ends with the destruction of 
the assailant as well as the defender. 

For this reason, the most redoubtable birds of prey respect them; wVjile the 
kite, the buzzard, and the crow, seem rather to fear than seek the engagement. 
Nothing in nature better displays the respect paid to the claims of conra^ than 
to see this little bird, apparently so contemptible, fly m company with the lan- 
ner, the falcon, and all the tyrants of the air, without fearing their power, or 
avoiding their resentment.* 

As for small birds, they are its usual food. It seizes them by the throat, and 
strangles them in an instant. When it has thus killed the bird or insect, it is 
asserted, by the best authority, that it fixes them upon some neighbouring thorni 
and, when thus spitted, pulls them to pieces with its bill. It is supposed that as 
Nature has not given this bird strength sufficient to tear its prey to pieces with 
its feet, as the hawks do, it is obliged to have recourse to this extraordinary ex> 
pedient. 

During summer, such of them as constantly reside here, for the smaller red 
butcher bird migrates, remain among the mountainous parts of the country; but 
in winter they descend into the plains and nearer human habitations. The 
larger kind make their nests on the highest trees, while the lesser build in 
bushes in the fields and hedge-rows. They both lay about six eggs, of a white 
colour, but encircled at the bigger end with a ring of brownish red. The nest 
on the outside is composed of white moss, interwoven with long grass; within, 
it is well lined with wool, and is usually fixed among the forking branches of a 
tree. The female feeds her young with caterpillars, and other insects, while very 
young ; but soon after accustoms them to flesh, which the male procures with 
sttinnrising industry. 

Of these birds there are three or four different kinds; but the greater ash- 
coloured butcher bird is the least known among ns. The red-backed butcher 
bird migrates in autumn, and does not return till spring.f 


* Education. —Falconers have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the character of these birds, and 
occasionally trained them for the chase. 
Francis the First, according to Turner’s 
account, was accustomed to hunt with a tame 
shrike, which used to speak, and n.‘tum upon 
the hand. The Swedish hunters, availing 
themselves of the habit of the grey shrike of 
uttering a peculiar sort of cry at the approach 
of a hawk, make use of it to discover tho 
birds of prey which this kind of cry an¬ 
nounces. Bull, in his Travels from Moscow, 
through Siberia, to Pekin, says, that in Rus¬ 
sia these birds are often taken by bird-catchers 
and made tame. He had one of them given 
to him, which he taught to perch on a sharp¬ 
ened stick fixed in the wall of his apartment. 
Whenever a small bird was let loose in the 
room, the butcher bird would immediately fly 
from his perch, and seize it by the throat in 
such a manner as to suffocate it in a moment 
almost. Ha would then carry it to his perch, 
and spit it on the end, which was sharpened 
for the purpose, drawing it on carefully and 
forcibly with his bill and claws. If several 
birds were given him, he would use them all, 
one after another, in the same manner. These 
were so fixed that they hung hy the neck till 
he AM leisure to devour them. This singular 
practice has given rise to the appellation of 
butcher bird. 


f The Kkd-racked Shrike, or Lesser 
Butcher bird, is about seven inches long. Its 
bill IS black; the head and lower part of the 
back, and coverts of the wings, are of a bright 
rusty red; the breast, belly, and sides, are u 
a fine, pale rose, or bloom colour; the throat 
is white; a stroke of black passes from the 
bill through each eye; the two middle lea¬ 
thers of the tail are black, as also aie the legs. 

It inhabits Great Britain and various other 
temperate countries of Europe; it feeds on 
young birds, beetles, and grasshopjiers. 

Habits. —The Great Butcher bird of Ame¬ 
rica is said to stick grasshoppers upon sharp 
thorns, for the pur^iose, as is supposed, of 
tempting the smaller birds into a situation 
where it can easily dart out uiion and seize 
them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OF RAPACIOUS BIRDS OF THE OWL KIND 
THAT PREY BY NIGHT. 


ERTO we have been describing a tribe of animals who, though plan derers 
aniong their fellows of the 
air, yet wage war boldly in 
the face of day. We now 
come to a race equally cruel 
and rapacious; but who 
add to their savage dispo¬ 
sition the further reproach 
of treachery, and cai-ry on 
all their depredations by 
night.^ 

All birds of the Owi, 
kind may be considered as 
nocturnal robbers, who, un¬ 
fitted for taking their prey 
while it is light, surprise it 
at those hours of rest when 
the tribes of nature are in 
the least expectation of an 
enemy. Thus there seems 
no link in nature’s chain broken 



(Tbs Eagle-Owl.) 


no where a dead, inactive repose ; but every 
place, every season, every hour of the day and night, is bustling with life, and 
furnishing instances of industry, self-defence, and invasion. 

All birds ot the owl kind have one common mark by which they arc distin¬ 
guished from others ; their eyes arti formed for seeing better in the dusk than in 
the broad glare of sunshine. As in the eyes of tigers and cats, that are formed 
for a life of nocturnal depredation, there is a quality in the retina that takes in 


• NocTunNAL Birds op Prky. —The 
endless aberrations of nature from given types 
—^thu unwillingness sho seems to exhibit to 
be shackled by general universal rules—the 
excursive propensities, as it were, of her crea¬ 
tive powers, which defy the faculty of the 
zoological sysiematist—are equally observable, 
whether we regard her works in the mass or 
examine them in detail, whether we contemn 
plate a class, a genus, or a subordinate group, 
^us, although we find that the hght and 
heat of the sun are agents of a most influen¬ 
tial character in the developement of life in 
both the animal and vegetable kingdoms; 
although the rule is most extensively preva¬ 
lent tliat the day shall be the period for acti¬ 
vity, and the night fur resuscitation and 
repose, yet this rule is by no means universal. 
A few beings are destined to an active exist¬ 
ence only, while all other creatures sleep; 
aod among these, hi the present class, stand 
foremost the nocturnal birds of prey. The 
nocturnal habits of these birds are decidedlv 


predestinated by their physical characters. 
The owl is not made for the full light of day, 
and can live only, for all the active purposes 
of hfe, iu partial darkness: the dusk of even¬ 
ing, or groy of the morning, is essential to 
the full exercise of her vision; the noonday 
sun, or even the presence of that luminary 
anywhere above the horizon, dazzles and 
blinds her by the influx of too much light, 
consequent on the unusual largeness of the disk 
eye-pupil; but this very circumstance, which 
is a source of so much inconvenience to the 
animal by day, is, in fact, an admirable con¬ 
trivance for the perfection of vision during 
the comparative darkness of twilight or night. 
When the rays of hght are difiused, and can¬ 
not find access in sufficient quantity to the 
ordinary pupils of diurnal animals, the capa¬ 
ciousness of those of the owl takes in enough 
for the perfect use of the eye; the shape oi 
the pupil seems to be unimportant, but|4ho 
capaciousness of the disk is cottainly esseu- 
tim to nocturnal vision. 
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the rays of light so copiously as to permit their seeing in places almost quite 
dark ; so in these birds there is the same conformation ol fhiit organ, and though, 
like us, they cannot see in a total exclusion of light, yet they are sufficiently 
quick-sighted at times when we remain in total obscurity. 

The nights when the moon shines are the times of their most successful 
plunder; ibr when it is wholly dark, they are less qualified for seeing and pur¬ 
suing their ptey. Except, therefore, by moonlight, they contract the liours of 
their chase ; and if they come out at the approach of dusk in the evening, they 
return before it is totally dark, and then rise by twilight the next morning, to 

C iirsue their game, and to return, in like manner, before the broad daylight 
egms to dazzle them with its splendour. 

Vet the faculty of seeing m the night, or of being entirely dazzled by day, is 
not alike in every species of the.se nocturnal birds : some see by night better 
than others, and some arc so little dazzled by daylight that they perceive their 
enemies and avoid them. The common White or Barn Owl, fetr insUince, sees 
with such exquisite acuteness in the dark, tliat though the liarn has been shut at 
night, and the light thus totally excluded, yet it ))erceive.s the smallest mouse 
that peeps from its hole ; on the contrary, tin* Brown Horn Owl is often seen to 
prowl along the hedges by day, like the sparrttw-hawk, and sometimes with 
good success. 

All birds of the owl kind may be divided into two .sorts; those that have 
horns, and those without. IMsese horns are notiiing more than two or three 
feathers that stand up on each side of the head over the ear,and give this animal 
a kind of horned appearance. Of the horned kind i.s the Great Horned Owl, 
which at ffi'st view appears as large as an eagle. VV'^hen he comes to be observed 
more clo.sel\, however, he will be found nun li les.s. His legs, body, wings, and 
tail, are shorter; his head much larger and thicker: his horns arc composed of 
feathers that rise above two inches and a half liigh, and which he can erect or 
depress at pleasure : his eyes are large and transparent, encircled with an 
orange-coloured ins : hi.s cars are large and deefi, and it would apfiear that no 
animal was possessed with a more exqiiisile sense ot hearing : his plumage is of 
a reddisli brown, marked on the baik with black and yellow spots, and yellow 
only upon the belly 

Next to this is the Common Horned Owl, of a much .smaller size than the 
former, and with horns much shorter. As the great owl vvas tive feet from the 
lip of one wing to tlie oilier, this is but three. The horns are but about an 
inch long, and consist of six feathers, variegaled with black and yellow. 

There is still a smaller kind of the horned owl, which is not much larger than 
a blackbird ; and whose horns are remarkably short, being composed but of one 
feather, and that nut above half an inch high. 

'^fo these succeeds tlie tribe without horns. The How let, which is the largest 
of this kind, with dusky plumes and black eyes; the Screech Owl, of a smaller 
size, with blue eyes, and plumage of an iron grey ; the White Owl, about as 
large as the former, with yellow eyes and whiti.sh plumage ; the (ircat Brown Owl, 
less than the former, witli brown plumage and a brown beak ; and, lastly, the 
Little Brown Owl, with yellowish-coloured eyes, and an orange coloured bill. 

this catalogue might be mlded others of foreign denominations, which difler 
but little from our own, if we except the Harfang, or Great Hudson’s Bay Owl 
* Gbkat Houned Owi.. —Mr. Lloyd, in of the owl, she pounced upon him whilst in 
Field Sports »)f the Worth ol Kurope, speukmg the act of stooping, and fixing her talons in 
of the Great Horned Owl, •which abounds m his back, wounded him very severely. His 
the Scandinavian forests, says that he sus- eompaniou was fortunately at hand with a 
peels tins bird to be a destroyer of the foxes stick, and the ferocious bird was destroyed, 
ol that country. These owls, ho was assured, Mi. Nilsson states that these owls not uufre- 
will sometimes destiny dogs. He himself quently engage in combat with the eagle 
knew au instiuice of the kind. A circum- himself, and that they often come off victo- 
stiKice is stated showing the ferocity of these iioius The laigest of the birds coinmoii to 
birds. Two men were in the forest for the the Scandinavian forests, such as the capei- 
purjxise of gathering berries, when one of call, ofleu become their piey. 
them happeiaug to approach near to the nest 
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of Edwards, which is the largest of all the nocturnal tribe, and as white as the 
snows of the country of w'hich he is a native,* 

All this tribe of animals, however they may differ in their size and plumage, 
agree in their general characteristics of preying by night, and having tlieir eyes 
formed for nocturnal vision. 'JTieir bodies are strong and muscular; their feet 
and claws made for tearing their prey, and their stomachs for digesting it. It 
must be remarked, however, that the digestion of all birds that live upon mice, 
lizards, or such like food, is not very perfect; for though they swallow them 
whole, yet they are always seen some time after to disgorge the skin and bones, 
rolled up in a pellet, as being indigcstible.f 

Having spent the day in their retreat, these birds, at die approach of evening. 


* The Bi.scacho, on Coyumno Owi.— 
This bird, Capt. Head observes, is found all 



■^The Ci^'iuiiuUo Owl.”) 


over the plains of the Pampas. Like rabbits, 
they live m holes, which are in groups ui 
every direction, and which make gallni.ip 
over these plains very dangerous. Tliese ani¬ 
mals are never seen in the day ; hut, as soon 
as the lower limb of the sun reaches the 
horizon, they am seen issuing fiom their 
holes ill all directions, which are scattered in 
groups like little villages all over the Painjia!*. 
The biscachos, when full grown, are nearly 
os big as badgers, but their head resembles 
a rabbit's, except that they have large bushy 
whiskers. In the evening they sit outside 
their holes, and they all appear to he moraliz¬ 
ing. They ate the most serious-looking ani¬ 
mals I ever saw ; and even the young ones 
are grey-hearled, have mustachios, and look 
thoughtful and grave. In the da^ime their 
holes are guarded by two little owls, who are 
never an instant away from their posts. As 
one gallops by these owls they always stand 
coking at the stranger, and then at each 
other, moving their old-fashioned heads in a 
manner which is quite ridiculous, until one 
rushes by them, when fear gets the better of 
their dignified looks, and they both run into 
the biscacho’s hole.T— Aiicana of Sciehck, 
1829. 

Tub Oygii Gknu*.—I n conclusion of these 


brief observations on a few select species of 
this genus, we have to regret that in no branch 
of zoology does there appear to he more con¬ 
fusion and uncertainty than in this very 
limited but well-defined group of nocturnal 
buds of prey. The owls ate very distinct 
fiom the diurual rapacious bulls. The fonner 
have obtuse sight, while the latter enjoy that 
sense to an exquisite degree of perfection. 
The owls have feathers at the base of the bill, 
V'lth the upper mandible ui some degree mov¬ 
able, as in the parrot-s; one of their anteiior 
toes, also, is capalile of being turned behiinl, 
and their flight, is in general heavy and 
silent; while the diurnal accn»itres, in gene¬ 
ral, have a denuded fle.sliy ridge at the base 
of the bill, with the upper mandible perfectly 
fixed, all the toes fixed, and a rdpul, elevated, 
noisy flight 

f Fooo.—It is observable, fiwoa -he quan. 
tity of animal and vegetable foou, that ani¬ 
mals which feed on the former are capable of 
enduring ulistinence much longer tliaii those 
which subsist on the latter. If, therefore, 

IS fact be considered in conjunction with 
the conditions of these binls just alluded to, 
we may faiily conclude that if owls hail been 
vegetable eaters, they would soon have all 
starved; for, without some special provisiou 
against such a consequence, the short spaces 
of time they could appropriate to procuring 
food would be insufficient to enable them to 
collect vegetable matter in sufficient quantity; 
but the owl, which is necessarily abstinent, is 
carnivorous: so congruous are the works of 
nature ! The owl is enabled to make the 
must of the short time allowed for its preda¬ 
tory excursions, by the exposed situation of 
its prey, and by smne other conditions of its 
own, which may deserve notice. Most of th* 
small birds and quadmpeds pursued by tl»« 
owl arc the less able to guard themselves hy 
flight or concealment from the adversary hy 
the partial darkness, which, while U is advan- 
tageoun to the owl, deprives them of the fUU 
advantages of sight. The quill feathers, 
moreover, of the owl, so light and downy that 
it makes veiy little noise in flight, and gites, 
therefore, but little warning to its prey through 
the sense of hearing. 


5i!i 
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«afly forth and skim rapidly «p and doVvn alonj; the hed|fCi^. tine baTii»owl, 
indeed, who lives chiefly upon mice, is contented to be more stationary : he 
takes his residence upon some shock of corn, or the point of some old noi^, 
jand there watches in the dark, with the utmost perspicacity and perseverance. 

Nor are these birds by any means silent; they all have a hideous note; which, 
while pursuing their prey, is seldom heard, but may be considered rather as a 
call to courtship. There is something always terrifying in this call, which is 
often heard in the silence of midnight, and breaks the general jiause with a 
horrid variation. It is diflTerent in all; but in each it is alarming and disagree¬ 
able. Father Kircher, who has set the voices of birds to music, has given all the 
tones of the owl note, which makes a most tremendous melody. Indeed, tlie 
prejudices of mankind are united with their sensations to make the cry of the 
owl disagreeable. The scrcei h-owl’s voice was always considered among the 
pe^le, as a presage of some sad calamity that was soon to ensue.* 

They seldom, however, are heard while thej are preying: that important 
pursuit is always attended with silence, as it is by no means their intention to 
disturb, or forewarn these little animals they wish to surprise. When their 
pursuit has been successful, they soon return to their solitude, or to their young, 
if that be the season. If, however, they find but little game, they continue their 
quest still longer; and it sometimes happens that, obeying the dictates of appe¬ 
tite rather than of prudence, they pursue so long that broad day breaks m upon 
them, and leaves them dazzled, bewildered, and at a distance from home. 

In this distress they are obliged to take shelter in the tirst tree or hedge that 
offers, there to tontinue conei'aled all day, till the retiirrnng darkness once more 
supplies them with a better plan of the country. But it too often happens that, 
with all their precaution to conceal themselves, they are spied out by the other 
birds of the place, and are sure t(» ’'eeeive no mere y. The lilackbird, the thrush, 
the jay", the bunting, and the redbreast, all tome m llle, and employ their little 
aits of insult and abuse. The smallest, tlie feeblest, and the most contemptible 
of this unfortunate bird’s eneiriK’s ait' then the foremost to injure and torment 
him- They increase their cries and (iirbiileiice round him, flap him with their 
wings, and are ready to show their eonrage to be great, as they an* seiusible that 
their danger is but small. The unfoitimafc owl, not knowing where to attack 
or where to fly, patiently sits and sufl'ers all their insults. Astonished and dizzy, 
he only replies to their mockeries hy awkward and ridieuloiH gestures, by turn¬ 
ing liis head and rolling hi.s ey es with an air of stupidity. It is enough that an 


* Hoot ov thk Own.—Di Richardson, 
in speaking of the great Viiginian horned 
owl, gives the following animated picture of 
its dismal unearthly cry. He says, “ It is 
found in almost every quarter of the United 
States, and occurs in all parts of tlie fui coun¬ 
tries. Its loud and full nocturnal cry, issuing 
from the gloomy recesses of the forest, hear 
some reserahlance to the human voice, uttered 
in a hollow, sepulchral tone, and has been 
frequently productive of al.ann to the tiaveller, 
of which an instance occurred within my own 
knowledge. A paityot Scottish Highlanders, 
ill the service of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
happened, in a winter journey, to encamp 
after nightfall in a dense dump of trees, 
whose dark tops and lofty stems, the growth 
of centuries, gave a solemnity to the scene 
that had stmngly tended to ei.cite the super¬ 
stitious teehngs of the Highlanders. The 
effect was heiglitcned by the discovery of a 
tomb, which, with a natural taste often' exhi¬ 
bited by the Indians, had been placed in this 
secluded s^iot. Our tiavellers, having finished 


their supper, were tiimining their fire, prepa¬ 
ratory to retiring to rest, when the slow and 
dismal notes of the horned owl fell on the ear 
with a startling nearness. Nunc of them 
being acquainted with the sound, they at once 
concluded that so unearthly a voice must be 
the moaning of the spirit of the departed, 
whose repose they supposed they had dis¬ 
turbed, by Inadvertently making a tiro of the 
wood of which the tomb had been constructed. 
They passed a tedious night of tear, and with 
the first dawn of day hastily quitted the ill- 
omened spot.” Audubon desciilies the cry 
of this owl as fearful. He says, “ It suddenly 
alights on the tup of a fern stake oi a dead 
stump, shakes its feathers, arranges them, 
.Hid utters a shriek so horrid that the woods 
around echo to its dismal sound. Now, it 
seems as if you heard the barking ot a cur- 
dog ; again, the notes aie so rough and min¬ 
gled together, that they might he mistaken 
fur the last gurglings of a murdered person, 
striving in vam to call for assistance.”—His- 
wny OK Sei.bounu.—A o/c. 
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owl ap|>eai'S by day to set the whole grove iato a kind of uproar, lather the 
aversion ^0 the small birds have to this animal, or the consciousness of their d#ii 
security, makes them pursue him without ceasing, while they encourage each 
other by their mutual cnes to lend assistance in this laudable undertaking.* 

To conclude our account of these birds, th^ are all very shy of man, and 
extremely indocile and difficult to be tanaed- The white owl, in particular, as 
Buffon asserts, cannot be made to live in captivitj ; 1 suppose he means if it be 
taken when old. “ They live,” says he, ** ten or twelve days in the aviary 
where they are shut up; but they retuse all kind of nourishment, and at last die 
of hunger. By day they remain without moving upon the floor of the aviary ; 
in the evening, they mount on the highest perch, where they continue to make 
a noise like a man siionng with lus month open. This seems designed as a call 
for tlieir old companions without; and, in fait, I have seen several others come 
to the call, and perch upon the rool ot tlie aviary, where they made the same 
kmd of hissing, and soon alter permitted themselves to be taken in a net.f 


* The White-iioiinfd Owe —This very 
beautiiul owl apjitdrs to bo rare, only one 
ispeciinen having been seen by the mimbirs 
of the overland expedd on to the Polar Sea, 
under Sir John Fianklin. It wi, obseivtd 
flying at niid-day ni the immediate vicinity ot 
Carlton Hoiisi, and was brouglit down with 
an allow by an Indian hoy Dr lluhardson 
could obtmn no intoimatioii rcspcttiiig its 
habits. 

Fiom Mr. Swainson’s minute description 
we learn that the colour ol the bill and c’ iws 
is bluish black. Tlu lacc is vvhiti, and a 
band ol blackisli-brown and white crosses the 
throat. The egrets or cai leathers art* tippid 
with blnckish-hrowii, the inner webs being 
white varied with wood-brown The whole 
of the back is matked with undulate'd Inns 
or flue burs ol dark uinhei biovvn, ahtin.itmg 
With white, on the greatu wiiig coseits tho 
white 18 rejilaced by pule wood-bro«u 1 !j» 
nrimaiy and stcondary ftalhers are h 1 
mown, margined inw'ards with white 'J’hiy 
are crossed by umbei litown bais on both 
webs, the iiiteivenuig spaces being hiuly 
speckled with the same. On the tertiaiy 
feathers the wood blown is mostly replaced 
by white. The tail leathers are white*, deeply 
tuiged inwards by wood-brown, and crossed 
bars oi umber blown; the tips aie white. 
The chin is white. The throat is crossed by 
the band already mentioned, behind which 
there is a large space ot puie snow white, that 
la bounded on the breast by blotches of liver- 
brown situated on the tips of the feathers. 
The belly and long plumage ot the flanks are 
white, crossed by narrow bar, of dark brown 
Tho under tail coverts, thighs, and teet are 
pure white. The linings of the wings ate 
pure white, with the exception of a brown 
spot on the tips of the great interior covert*. 
The bill IS strong, curved from the base, mo¬ 
derately compressed towards the tip, with a 
very obtuse ridge. The facial disk is small, 
and incomplete above the orbit. The egrets 
are more than two niches long, each composed 
of auc or aevon leathers, and situate behind 


the nppe'r end of the black band bounding 
the taee Tlie folded wings tall about thfed 
inelu s and a half short ol the tail, which is 
rounded, the outer leathers being an inch 
shorter than the central ones. The plumage 
ol the sides of the belly is long, and hangs 
down over the thighs The thigh leathers 
are very downy, but aie not long. The tarsi 
are ratlnr long, and the tots are moderately 
long , they aie clothed to the roots ol thenaila 
by a elosi coat ot hairy feathers. The claws 
are strong, sharp, and vt ry miu h curved. 

The length ol the bird tiom tlie tip of the 
bill to the end ot the tail is 21 inches 6 lines; 
and the length ol the longest i|uiU feather uf 
12 uiehts SIX lines —Miituon, vol xix. 

t Aitaliimknt —Consttdt, in the Tran¬ 
sactions ot the Philosophn al Societyrol htock» 
holm, has rt eotdtd a plta*.mg instance of their 
att lehinent to thtit \ouiig A yo.ing owi 
li t \mg (juitttd thi nest m the month of July, 
was caught by his scivaiil, and shut up la 
11 laige hui coop The luxt morning a young 
partridge was iound lying dtad beiore tlnj 
door ol the coop For tourteeu successive 
nights the same circumstance was ri pealed, 
pbuiily proving that it had been Iwonght 
there by the old birds a« a provision ioi the 
young one Till the month ol August, various 
articles ot iood, as young paitridges, moor- 
fowl, pieces ol Idinb, and otlier substances, 
were regularly brought; after which time the 
parents discontinued their attendance , and it 
may be remarked that this is the penorl wken 
all birds ot prey abaudou their young to their 
own exertions. 

The Bahn Owi —This pretty aerial wan> 
de*ret of the night often comes into my room; 
and after flitting to and fro, on wing so soft 
and SI lent that he is scarcely heard, he takes 
his di parturc from the same window at which, 
he had entered. 

J own I have a great hkmg fbr this bird; 
and I have offered it hospitality and protec¬ 
tion on account of its persecutions, and for its 
many aamces to mor—I say servicesy as you 
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(Till* Baru Owl.) 


irUl see in the ae^uel 1 wi»h 
any little thing 1 could 
write or say might cause it to , 
stand better with the world 
at Ur^ than it has hitherto 
done s^t I have slender hopes 
on this score} because old and 
deep-rooted prejudices are sel* 
dom overcome; and when I 
look bach into the annals of 
remote antiquity, I see too 
clearly that defamation has 
done its worst to ruin the 
whole family, io all its 
branches, of this poor, harm, 
less, useful friend of mine. 

Ovid, nearly two thousand 
years ago, was extremely se- 
fere against the owl. In his 
Metamorphoses he says :— 

" Fteduque fit volucris, ventun unncin luctus, 
Igaavas bubo, dirum mortulibub imieu.” 

In his Fasti he openly accuses it of felony:— 

" Mocte volant, pneroaque petunt iiutricis egeutes.” 

Lucan, too, has hit it hard :— 

" Et l«Bta> juranter nvea, bubonc sinistro 

and the Englishman, who continued tho 
PAarsalia, says— 

" Trlstia mille looia Stygius di-dit ominn bubo.” 

Horace tells us that the oUl witch Canidia 
used part of the plumage of the owl in licr 
dealings with the devil:— 

“ Pliuiiamqnc uocturuie stugis.” 

Virgil, in fine, joined iti the hue and cry 
against this injured family:— 

“ Sobiquo rulminibus feriib rariintio bubo 
Saipe quell, et luiigas lu flelum ducere voces.” 

In our own times we find that the village 
maid cannot return home from seeing her 
dying swain, without a doleful salutation from 
the owl;— 

*• Thu* lionieward as she hopelesH went. 

The cUurchyiud path along, 

The blast glow cold, the dark owl scream’d 
Her lover’s funeral song.” 

Amongst the numberless verses which 
might be quoted against the family of the 
owl, I think 1 oniy know of one little ode 
which expresses any pity tor it. Our nursery 
maid used to sing it to the tune of the Storm, 
“ Cease rude Boreas, blust’ring railer.” I 
. remember the first two stanzas of it:— 

Onco I was a monarch’s daughter. 

And sat on a lady's knee; 

But, am now a nightly rover. 

Banish'd to tho ivy tree— 

Crying hoo hoo, hoo hoo, boo lioo, 

Hoo hoo boo, my feet are cold I 
Pity me, for here yoa see me. 

Persecuted, pour, and old. 

1 beg the reader’s pardon for this exordium. 
I have introduced it, in order to show how 
little chance there has been, from days long 
|iassed and gone to the present tune, of study¬ 


ing the haunts and economy of the owl, be¬ 
cause its unmerited bad name has created it 
a host of foes, and doomed it to destruction 
from all quarters. Some few, certainly, from 
time to tune, have been kept in cages «»tft 
in aviaries. But nature rarely thrives in caiv- 
iivity, and very seldom ajqiears in her true 
character when she is enciimliered with 
chains, or is to be looked at by tlie passing 
crowd through bars oi iron. However, the 
scene 13 now going to change; and 1 trust 
that the rcad'ei will contemplate the owl 
with more fiiendly feelings, and quite under 
difierentciicumstances Here no rude school¬ 
boy ever ajiproaclies its letreat; and those 
who once dreaded its diabolical doings are 
now fully satisfied that it no longer meddles 
with their destinies, or has anything to do 
with the rejiose of their dejiarted friends. 
Indeed, human wretches iti the shape of 
hoily-snatcliers seem here in England to have 
usurped tho office of the owl in our church¬ 
yards ; “ et veiidunt tumults corpora ranta 
silts.” 

Up to the year 1813, the barn owl had a 
sad time of it at Walton Hall. Its 6upj>o.sed 
inoiirnful notes alarmed the aged housekeeper. 
She knew full well what sorrow it had brought 
into other houses when she was a young 
woman ; and there was enough of mischief 
in the midnight wintry blast, without having 
it increased by the dismal screams of som^ 
thing which people knew very little about, 
and which everybody said was far too busy in 
the churchyard at night-time. N&y, it tvas a 
well-known fact that, if any person wore sick 
in the neighbourho^, it would be for ever 
looking in at the window, and holding a con¬ 
versation outside with somebody, they did net 
know whom. The gamekeeper agreed witji 
her III everything she said on this important 
subject; and he always stood better in her 
booKs when he had managed to shoot 8 bird 
of Hub had and mischievous iami^. How- 
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ever, in wilds of 

Guianq, mystitf, «nd learned 

mertsy, Jti b«^e la pieeOT tbfe code of penal 
Wi^icli the knavery of the jmmekeeper 
antd the lamentable i(|^noranco ot the other 
servants had hitherto put in force, far too 
successtully, to thin the numbers of this poor, 
harmless, unsuspcctini^ tribe. On the ruin 
of the old gateway, against which tradition 
Says the waves of the lake have dashed for 
the better part of a thousand years, I made a 
place with stone and mortar, about four feet 
square, and fixed a thick osdeen stick firmly 
into it. Huge masses of ivy now quite cover 
it. In about a month or so after it was 
finished, a pair of bam owls came and took 
up their abode in it. 1 threatened to strangle 
the keeper if ever after this he molested either 
the old birds or their young ones; and 1 
assured the housekeeper that I would take 
upon myself the whole respoiihiLdity of all 
the sickness, woe, and sorrow that the new 
tenants might bring into the hull. She made 
a low courtesy; as much as to say, “ Sir, 1 
fall into your will and pleasure:” hut 1 saw 
in her eye that she had made up her mind to 
have to do with things of fearful and porten¬ 
tous shape, and to hear many a midnight 
wailing in the suirounding woixls. 1 do not 
think that up to the day of this old lady's 
death, which took place in her eighty-fouith 
year, she ever looked witli pleasure or coii- 
teutment on the barn owl, as it Hew loiiiid 
tlie large syc.imore trees which grow near the 
old ruined gateway. 

When I found that this first scttlerreiit on 
tlie g-ateway had succeeded so well, I set 
about ioininig other estaldishnieiits. This 
year I have had foui broods, and J trust that 
next season 1 cun calculate on liaving iiiue. 
This Will he a pretty increase, and it will 
help to supply the place of those which in 
this neighbourhood are still unfortunately 
chiuined to death by the hand of cruelty or 
hupenstitiou. Wc can now always have a 
peep at the owls, iu their habitation on the 
old mined gateway, whenever we choose. 
Confident of protection, these pietty buds 
betray no fear when the stranger mounts up 
to their place of abode. 1 would here, venture 
a surmise, that the bam owl sleeps standiug. 
Whenever we go to look at it, we invariably 
see it upon the peich bolt upright, and often 
with its eyes closed, apparently fast asleep. 
Buffon and Bewick err (no doubt uiiinten- 
Uonally) when they say that the barn owl 
snores during its repose. What they took 
for snoring was the cry of the young birds 
for food. I had fully satisfied myself on this 
score some years ago. However, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1823,1 was much astonished to hear this 
same snoring kind of noise, which had been 
so caramon iu the month of July. On ascend¬ 
ing the ruin, I found a brood of young owls 
n the apartment. 


Upon this mla is plaoed a petohj fihout« 
foot from the hole at which the owls entot. 
Sometimes, at midday, when the weather i« 
gloomy, you may see an owl upon it, appa¬ 
rently enjoying tne refreshing diurnal breeze. 
This year (1831) a pair of barn owls hatched 
their young, on the 7th of September, in a 
sycamore tree near the old mined gateway. 

If this useful bird caught its fiM by day, 
instead of hunting for it by night, mankind 
would have ocular demonstration of its utility 
in thinning the country of mice, and it would 
he protect^ and encouraged everywhere. It 
would be with us what the ibis was with the 
Kgyptians. When it has young, it will bring 
a mouse to the nest about every twelve or fif¬ 
teen minutes. But, in order to have a proper 
idea of the enonnous quantity of mice which 
thi.s turd destroys, we must examine the 
jKillcts which it ejects from its stomach in 
the place of its retreat. Every jiellet contains 
fiom four to seven skeletons of mice. In 
sixteen months from the time that the apart¬ 
ment of the owl on the old gateway was 
cleaned out, there has been a deposit of above 
a bushel of pellets. 

The bam owl sometimes carries off rats. 
One evening 1 was sitting under a shed, and 
killed a very large rat as it was coming out 
oi a hole, about ten yards from where 1 was 
w.itching it. 1 did not go to take it up, hoji- 
ing to get another shot. As it lay there, a 
barn owl jiounced upon it, and flew away 
witli it. 

Thi.s bird has been known to catch fisln 
Some jeai's agii, on a tine evening in the 
month of July, long before it was dark, as I 
vva.s standing on the middle of the bridge, 
and niinuting the owl bj iny watch, as she 
bioiight mice into her nest, all on a sudden 
she duipped perpendicular into the water. 
Thinking that she h.ul fallen down in epi- 
lejisy, my first thoughts were to go and tetcU 
the boat; but before 1 had well got to the 
end of tlie hi idge, 1 saw the owl rise out of 
the wutir with a fish in her claws, and take 
it to the nest. This fact is mentioned by the 
late, much revered and lamented Mr. Atkinson 
of Leeds, in his (lum|iendiuin, in a note, 
under the signature of W., .i friend of his, to, 
whom 1 had communicated it a few flays 
after I had witnessed it. 

1 cannot make uji my mind to pay any 
attention to the description of the amours of 
the owl by a modern writer; at least the 
barn owl jihiys off' no buffooneries here, such, 
ns those winch he describes. An owl is an, 
owl all the world over, whether under the- 
influence of Momus, Venus, or Diana. 

When fanners complain that the bam owl 
destroys the eggs of their pigeons, they lay 
the sail die on the wrong horse. They ought 
to jiut it on the rat. rormeriy 1 could get 
very few young pigeons till the rats were 
excluded effectually from the dovecot. Since 
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that toob t>lace, it has produced a^at abnn- 
danoe eveiy year, though tlie barn owls fro> 
uuent it, and are encouraged all around it. 
'ITie bam owl merely resorts to it for repose 
and concealinent. If it were really an enemy 
to the dovecot, we should see the pigeons in 
eommotion as soon as it begins its evening 
flight; but the pigeons heed it not; whereas 
if the sparrow-hawk or windhover should 
make their appearance, the whole community 
would be up at once - jiroof sufficient that the 
barn owl is nut looked upon as u bad, or even 
a suspicious, character by the inhabitants of 
the dovecot 

Till lately, a great and well-known distinc¬ 
tion has always been made betwixt the 
screeching and the hooting of owls. The 
tawny owl is the only owl which hoots; and 
when 1 am in the woods after poachers, about 
an hour before daybreak, 1 hear with extreme 
delight its loud, clear, and sonorous notes, 
resounding far and near through lull uiid 
dale. Very diftiirent from these notes is the 
screech of the barn owl. But Sir William 
Jardine informs us that this owl hoots; and 
that he has shot it in tlie act of hooting. 
This is stiff’ authority; and 1 believe it be¬ 
cause it comes from the pen of Sir William 
Juxduie. Still, however, methmks that it 
ought to lie taken in a somewhat diluted 
state; we know full well that most extiaoidi- 
uary examples of splendid talent do, fioin 
time to time, make their appearance on the 
world’s wide stage. Thus, Fiankhn brought 
down fire from the skies *• Kri]iiiit fulnieri 
cmlo, sceptiumijuB tyraiinis.” Paganini has 
led all London captive, by a piece of twisted 
catgut:—“ Tu potesreges coiintesque stultos 
ducere.” Leibnitz tells us of a dog in Ger¬ 
many that could pronounce distinctly thirty 
words; Goldsmith informs us that he once 
heard a raven whistle the tune of the “ Sham- 
rwek,” with great distinctness, tmtli, and 
humour. With these splendid examples 
before our eyes, may we not be imluusl to 
suppose tliat the bam owl which Sir William 


shot in tlie absolute act of booting may have 
been a gifted bird, of siftieriOT parts and know¬ 
ledge {wna fie muUis^ as Horace said of Miss 
Dauaiis), endowed, {lerhaps, from its early 
days with the faculty of hooting, or elm 
skilled in the art by having been taught it by 
its neighbour, the tawny owl p 1 beg to 
remark that, though 1 unhesitatingly grant 
the faculty of hoofing to this one particular 
individual owl, still I ftatly refuse to believe 
that hooting is common to born owls in ge¬ 
neral. Ovid, in his sixth book Fasiontntf 
jHiintedly sajs that it screeched in his day:— 
" Est illis Htiieilms mmien : sed numinis hujiis 
Causa, quod lioirciidahtridere iiuctu soleul.” 

The barn owl may be heard shrieking hero 
jierpetually on the portico, and in the largo 
sycamoie trees near the house. It shrieks 
eipially when the moon shines and when the 
night IS rough and cloudy ; and he who takes 
ail intinest iii it may heie see the barn owl 
the night through when there is a moon ; and 
he may hear it shriek when iierching on the 
tiees, or when it ;s on wing. He may see it 
and hear it shriek, within a few yards of him, 
long before dark; and again, often after day- 
bieak, before it takes its tinal departme to its 
wonted resting-jtlace. 1 am amply re,[>aid 
for the jiains I have taken to protect and 
encourage the barn owl; it pays me a liuu- 
diedfold by the enormous ijuantity of mice 
winch it destroys thioiigbout the year. The 
servants now no longer wish to persecute it. 
Often, on a fine summer’s evening, with delight 
1 see the villagers loitering under the sycamore 
trees longer than they would otherwise do, to 
have a peep at the barn owl, as it leaves the 
ivy-mantled tower: fortunate for it, if, lu lieu 
ot exposing itself to danger, by mixing witti, 
the woild at large, it only knew the advantage 
of passing its nights at homo ; for here 

No birds Dial Iiniiiit niy viilley fieo 
To slanotiter 1 condemn; 

Tau[,dit by the Power lliat pities me, 

I leanu to jtity them ” 

Wai-kuton—Mao. ok Nat. Hist 
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CHAP. I. 

OF BIRDS OF THE POULTRY KIND. 


Prom the most rapacious and noxious tribe of birds, we make a transition to 
those which of all others is llie most harmless and the most serviceable to man. 
He may force the rapacious tribes to assist his pleasures in the field, or induce 
the Smaller warblers to delight him with their singing ; but it is from the poultry^ 
kind that he derives the most solid advantages, as they not only make a consi¬ 
derable addition to the necessaries of life, but furnish out the greatest delicacies 
to every entertamrnenf. 

Almost, if not all, the domestic birds of the poultry kind that we maintain in 
our yards are of foreign extraction; but there are others to be ranked in this 
class that are as yet ir? a state of nature, and perhaps only wait till they become 
auHlciently scarce to be taken under the eare of man to mnUipiy their propaga¬ 
tion. It will appear remarkable enough, if we consider how much tlie tame 
poultry whicli we have imported from distant climates has increased, and how 
much those wild birds of the poultry kind that have never yet been taken inta 
keeidiig have been diminished and destroyed. 'Pliey arc all thinned; and many 
of the species, especially in the more cultivated and populous parts of the king¬ 
dom, are utterly unseen. 

As Nature has formed the rapacious classes for war, so she seems equally to 
have fitted these for peace, rest, and society. Accordingly we find them chiefly 
in society ; they live together; and though the} may have their disputes, like 
all other animals, upon some ocea.sions, yet, when kept in the same district, or 
fed in the same yard, they learn the arts of subordination ; and, in proportion 
as each knows hLs stiength, he seldom tries a second tune the combat where he 
lias once been woisted. 

In thi.s manner, all of tlii.s kind seem to lead an indolent, voluptuous life: a« 
they are furnished uiteriially with a \ei \ strong stomach, corninouly called a 
gizzard, so their voniriousriess scan, knows any bounds. It kept in close cap¬ 
tivity, and separated from all their former «ompanions, they still have the pleat 
sure of eating left, and they soon groW iat and unwieldy in their prison. To say 
this more simply, many of the wilder stiecies of birds, when cooped or caged, 
pine away,grow gloomy, and some retiise all .siistenaiiee whatever; none,excep- 
tliose ot the poultry kind, g'MW tat. wlio seem to lose all remenibr.ince of their 
toriner liberty, sutislied with indoleiu-e and plenty. 
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OF THE COCK. 

All birds taken under the protection of man lose a part of their natural figure, 
and are altered not only in their habits but their 
very form. Climate, food, and captivity, are 
three very powerful agents in producing these 
alterations; and those birds that have longest 
felt their infiuence under human direction, are 
the most likely to have the greatest variety in 
their figures, their plumage, and their disposi¬ 
tions. 

Of all other birds, the COCK seems to be the 
oldest companion of mankind, to have been first 
reclaimed from (he forest, and taken to supply 
the accidental failure of the luxuries or necessi¬ 
ties of life 

It is not well ascertained when the cock was 
first made domestic in Europe; but it is gene¬ 
rally agreed that wc first had him in our wi-steri* 
world from the kingdom of Persia- Persia it¬ 
self, that first introduced it to our acquaintance, 
seems no longer to know it in its natural form ; 
and if we did not find it wild in -some of the 
woods of India, as well as some of the islands 
in the Indian Ocean, we might begin to doubt, as wc do with regard to the 
sheep, in what form it first existed in a state of nature. 

In their first propagation in Europe, there were distinctions then that now 
subsist no longer. The ancients esteemed those fowls whose plumage was 
redish as invaluable ; but as for the white it was considered as utterly unfit for 
domestic purposes. 'I’he Athenians had their cock-matches as well as we ; but 
U is probable they did not enter into our refinement of choosing out the most 
barren of the species for the purposes of combat. 

However this be, no animal in the world has greater courage than the cock 
when opposed to one of his own species ; and in every part of the world where 
refinement and polished manners have not entirely taken place, cock-fighting is 
a principal diversion. This extraordinary courage in the cock is thought to 
proceed from his being the most salacious of all other birds whatsoever, A 
single cock suffices for ten or a dozen hens ; and it is said of him that he is the 
only animal whose spirits are not abated by indulgence. But then he soon 
grows old: the radical moisture is exhausted; and in three or four years he 
becomes utterly unfit for the purposes of impregnation. “ Hens, also,” to use 
the words of Willughby, “ as they for the greatest part of the year de^y 
eggs, cannot sutlice for so many births, but for the most part after thr*^® years 
become effete and barren ; for when they have exhausted all their seed eggs, of 
which they had but a certain quantity from the beginning, they must n-Jcessarily 
cease to lay, there being no new ones generated within.” 

The Hen seldom clutches a brood of chickens above once a seasc**^ ^ougb 
instances have been known in which they produced two. The numb^'f 
a domestic hen will lay in the year are above two hundred, provide" p® 
well fed and supplied with water and liberty It matters not mud), wither 

* Breboinq Poultry. —^The severities of may lay all the winter, and that ™®y 

the winters at Now York require the employ- be reared all the year through. x>« houses 
of artificial heat, in order that the hens for this purpose may be buUt either®* brick 
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slie be (rodden by Ibe cork nr not; she will continue to lay, althoiigball the eggs 
ol this kind can never by liatchiiig be 
brought to protbice a living animal. 

Her nest is made v\ithoiit aiiv care, if 
left to liersrll’; a hole scratched into 
(lie ground, among a low bushes, is 
the only j>re{»aration slie makes IVir 
this season of jiatient cxpectalion. 

Nature, almost exhausted by Us ov^n 
t’ecniubty, seems to inlorai her of (he 
iroper ume lor hatching, whit.h she 
lerself testilies by a clucking note, 
and by discontimimg to lay. 'J'he 
good housewives, who often get inoie 
by their hens laying than by their chickens, artificially protract this clucking 
season.and sometiiiies entirely remove it. As soon as tlieir hen begins to cluck, 
they stint berm her provisions; which, if that fails, tliey plunge her into cold 
water; this, for the lime, eirectually inds bac k her liatcliing, bnt then it often 
kills the poor bird, wlio takes cold and dies under (he operation. 

When the hen begins to sit, nothing can exceed her iterseverance and 
patience; she continues for some da>s immovable; and when lorced away by 
the importunities of Uungci^ she (|uiclkly returns. W'hde the hen sits, she care- 
Inlly turns her eggs, and even leinovis them to dillerent situations; till at 
length, in about three weeks, the young brood hi'gm to give signs ol a desiie lo 
Inirst their conlinemcnl \\ lien by the repeated ellorls oi llu ir bills, which serve 
like a pioneer on this orcasiioi, tin \ have broken ihemselves a passage through 
the shell, the hen slid continues lo sit till all are excluded. 'J'he .strongest and 
best chickens generally a»e the inst candiiiales tor lilierty ; the we akest come 
behind, and some even die in the shell. W lu n all are [iroduced, she then leads 
tticm iorth to provide !or tliemscdvcs. Hei allection .md her pride seem then 
to alter her verv nature, and cemvet liei imperfections. No longer-voracious 
or cowardly, slie abstains trum all food tlial hei young can sw^allow, and flies 
boldly at eveny creature that she thinks is likely to do them niiscdiief. W'liat- 
<'\er the uivaciing animal bc“, she leddiv attacks limi ; the lioi.se, the hog, or the 
luaslitf. Whe n marclioig at the li<\'. * oi'la i little troop, she acts the commander, 
and has a vaiu tv of notes to call her iiumeious tram to ihcdr lood, or to warn 
them of appioai hiiig danger.'^ 
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ar stone, one stoiy Ingli, vvilli wooden loofs, 
and uiu.st lie heatid i>y cast'iioa slcain-pijK'S. 
'Iheir ceilingj, and walls iim.s; ho tunshod 
■with liuinan ceuiLiit, o' ciidoi to koe]) the 
lumsos liee tioin voujuu, which aie aj); to 
genoiiite n'liei' heal is eiuploycd K.u'h hoiiso 
is to bo chvidod into loui compartinonls; the 
first for hatcluiig and loanng chakens ; iho 
second for hu*ediiig linkoys; the third loc 
<lucks ; and Iho loinih foi geoso. A luvuac o 
is to ho limit at ono oiul, witli a stoain hoiloi 
to hold titty gallons of wator, which will lioat 
tt house eighty feci in longlh/ Tho hist two 
foinpaitineiits must have tho stouui pipes pass 
around both looms, at tho hottoin of tlm walls, 
lor hatching chickon and lutkc'y oggs, and 
they must pass oiico aiouiid the other two 
rooms, ducks and goose loiiuinng loss heat. 
The boiloi must be also so constructed as to 
htoam potatoes, paisuips, caiiots, and herbs; 
which, whon cooked, and inuod vvilh milk, 
hailey, oats, or peas, meal or flcan, pie.ducii 
hv hiiuBt chickens aud othoi poultiy. 


To mako the hens lay all tlirougli the 
wIntel, mix powdt'iod oyslei shells and slate, 
Ol docoiiniosed sdnstus with their food. ‘’J'he 
lime 111 the cnstei shells is necessaiy !.< loim 
the shells ol the eggs, aud the slate mijiioves 
tin II iju.ility anil tlavoui. 'J'lioso liens are 
loiuid to lay liottei-tlavc.uied eggs which ale 
hied on soiks foiiiiod hum dtcomiiosed schis* 
tus oi graiuto. 

Ify peiseveiing in the above plan, a sufH- 
cient ijnantity ol poulliy miglii he oidainod 
to supply London at one-hall ihe prices gone- 
lally chaigecl, and yet ullow a fan piofit to 
tho faimois ; and an ahimd.uit siqiply of eggs 
in the vvnitei would always ho certain.— Ah- 
C,VNA OF ScjlKNC.lt, IS-JS, 

* Cm UAuK OF nil'. Faniii'uKD Ckka- 
TioN — The lion will attack anv amiiiai wliat-. 
over ii; defence ot her ciiickeus; and haa 
heeii known to lose liei own hie m alteuipt- 
ing to save the life, as she thought, oi. a 
hiood of young ducklings which she had 
hatched, oil then oulouiig the vvaloc. 
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Ten or twelve chickens arc the greatest mimbcr that a good lien can rear and 
clutch at a time; but as this bears no iirojiurtum to the nimilier of her eggs, 
schemes have been imagined to clutch all the eggs of a hen, and thus turn her 
produce to the greatest advantage. By the.«e contrivances it lia.s been obtained 
that a hen that ordinarily produces but twelve cliickens iii the year, is found to 
produce as many cliiekeiis as eggs, and consequently ollen above two hundred. 
The contrivance 1 mean is the artificial method of hateliiiig chickens in stoves, 
as is practised at (Jrand (’airo ; or in a chemical claboratory jiroperly gradu¬ 
ated, as has been cflccted by Reanmnr."'^ At Orund Cairo, they thus produce 
six or speri thousand chickciis at a time ; where, as they arc brought forth in 
their mild .spring, which is warmer than onr summer, the young ones thrive 
vyitlioiit eliitching. But if is otherwise in onr eoliler and unequal climate ; the 
little animal may, without imicli ddlicnlly, be hatelied from the .shell; but they 


A singulai iustaufe ui' strung affection in 
the feaftiered tiibe is lel.ited by Mi Jesse 
—“A gentlernan in iny iieighliiimluinil,” 
Bays he, “liad diierted one ol' Ins wagons to 
be jiarked with huiidry liampers and boxes, 
intending to send it to VVoithing, wheie lie 
was going hiniseU". For some time his going 
was del.iyed, and he tluTei'oie diiwtid th.it 
the w.ignn should he ;il.iied in a shed in his 
yawl, iiaeked as it was, till if should lie ron- 
venieul toi Inin to send it oil', U liile it was 
in the shed, .i pair of lolmis limit tbeir nest 
among some stiaw in the vv.igon, and bad 
hatched their young jiisl betnie it was sen! 
away. One of the old biwK, instead of being 
frightened away by the motion ot the wagon, 
only left its nest I'loin time to time loi the 
purpose of flying to the ne.iiest Judge foi 
food for its young; .iiid thus, alteiiialely 
aflbiding warmth and iiouiishmeiit to tbeiri, 
]| arrived at W'oithiiig. 'J’Jie .itlectioii ol 
this bud having been obseived by the w.i goner, 
he took care m unloading not to distiab the 
robin’s nest, and my leailers will, 1 am sine, 
he gl.ad to hear, that file lolmi and its young 
ones returned in saiety to Walton Heath, 
being the place from whence they h.id set 
out. The distance the wagon went m going 
and retlinniig could not have been less Ilian 
one hnudred Hides."’— NaiukiVi. Ili.siouv ov 
.'Sl.l.nllHNK 

AirriFU'uvr. III'l’ciiiNU - lliider the 
reign of Augnslus, Ijiii.i. the wife ol tliat 
emperor, having heaid tli.it a man bad sin - 
ceeded in hatching cliul.ens by the mei 
heat of his body, leniainiiig 
in bed on the eggs for tin; 
same length ol time as hens 
employ in iucnb.ition, be¬ 
thought hersell ot bab lung 
an egg liy keejnng it m her 
bosom It jirodiiced a little 
cock with a handsome ciest. 

This circumstance excited 
gt»t cmiosity and mil rest. 

Attempts weie lenewed to 
find out the means of siqi. 
plmj^^he plate oi bens, 
p^-l'm-mnig ihe- vii - 


latioii on a grand scale. According to Phny, 
eggs weie deposited on straw, in a place 
heated by a gentle llie, and tinned regulaily 
by a man ipponited foi the puipose. 

IIatiuinu in Kovi'i —The ovens, or 
h.itihiiig places, invented by the priests of 
tliat Cvimitiy, funiislied lu ancient times, one 
himdied iinJlions of ibiikens m the year; 
and at pieseni, when the poimlatum of that 
conntiv IS less, and the ovens aie managed 
by simple peasants, who iiibeiit the seciet of 
tliiise ancient priests, they still jiiodnce thirty 
millions 111 ihe same space ol time. In the 
recouls ol other iialions, liom the highest 
.in’.ii[nitv to oil! own days, we laid im ac- 
(oiiiits ol eggs aitilniaily hatched, a lew 
excejited ivhicli weie biouglit to pel fectioii by 
inelliods veiy dith'ieut t om those ot the 
Eg} [itians. 

It must be allowed that if Ihe iiilifieiiil 
mode rould be liiought to siicci d in E,uiope, 
it would be veiy desiiable. It is fai more 
nodnetive in Egjjit lliaii the iiatuial incu¬ 
bation elsewlieie If it succeeded, there 
would be IK) iiitetriiptioii to the laying of 
hens lor the wliole siMSon. I’lOin vaiious 
act idciits it luippeiis, tliat moie than half the 
eggs, wliuh aie incubated by hens, prove 
impioduitive Now in Egyjit, more than 
livo-iluids of tlie eggs jimduce chickens. 
The loiidiiitoi of one of these halelimg esla- 
blislimenls constantly letuins iJ.IKK) chickens 
tin ,"! IMII) eggs, and toiiteiits himself, as a le- 
coinpeiise 1(11 Ins caies with the buds which 
are disrlosed fioni the remaining thousand. 




1 Z-V-- lifers 

(roll'll,.!! r.g|t-OM>n) 
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vjliuost all pc-rish when cxcliulcfl. To remedy thiis, Reaumur has made use of a 
woollen hen, as he rails it; which was nothing more than imttuiK (he young 
ones in a warm basket, and clapping over them a thick woollen canopy. 1 
should think a much better substitute might bi' found ; and this from among 
the species themselves. 

The cock, from his salaciousness, is allowed to be a short lived animal; but 
how long these birds live, if lelt to fhcmselves, is not >et well ascertained by 
any historian. As they are kept only for protit, and in a few years become unlit 
for generation, there are few that, from mere motives of curiosity, will make the 
tedious experiment of maintaining a proper number till they die. Aldrovandus 
hints their age to be ten years; and it is jirobable tliat this may be its extent. 
'I'liey are subject to some disorders, wliii.h it is not onr business to describe; 
and as for poisons, besides nnv vomica, which is fatal to most animals except 
man, they are injured, as Liiin.ens asset (s, by cldci-bernes ; of winch th»y are 
not a little fond.^ 


* Lcsi s Na’I'Cu.h—C ocks AUil liens, like 
other oigaui/.ed beings, exliibit oi't.ision.dly 
monstrous jirodiutions, whnli li.ive dinwii 
the iittentioii of the cm ions’ i bn kens with 
two heads, cocks witJi foni teet, &c hare 
tieeii often deseiibed. A most siiignlai piti- 
dnction of this kind is desciihcil liy M- 
Sidiwaitr, in .i iieiiudical woik jinuted at 
JJeilin mitilled llrciiiiii, in ItttK'l. 

■'A.lew in I SO- 2 , e'vhil'ited for nionev. at 
Posen, in Ihiland, a Inm with a huin.iii tacc, 
which ivas hall bed in a lann, l e.ii Wives- 
iiier, and which he h.wl ,received in jiiiinient 
of a small debt lie dei hired lliat muillier 
ehickeii, altogether suiiilai. had been in llu‘ 
satne brood, but that it died The anmia! 
which he cvhihited, and winch 1 hale in\- 
self seen, was all!e, and in e\u llent lualth 
It li.ifi attained its lull sire, loi it w ,is nmu 
than a yi at old. its hodj was covi led with 
t'e.i-theis, and it leseuiiiled other hens in . 'y 
resjiee*, exeejit the head , this veas ol me 
usual si/.e, hut diiiiided u) te,i(heis, and co 
vered with a bhieish skin Tlie ea\dies oi 
the eyes weie eoinplelely finuied like those 
of the huniaii eye; tk< y were sui nioinited by 
two small aiciies of down, which loniied 


very' reguLu eyebrows. The ujiper part of 
the bill was sbuitei than usual ; it bad hut 
one hlimled jioint, and the nostiils were uu- 
d(‘ine,ith it; so that, although it was horn, it 
pusetited tile jnntei t lesemblam e of a very well 
iii.idf nose ; below this nose was a veiv regu- 
hn mouth, with bps, twii rows of very white 
teeth, close and pointed, and a. rounded 
longue, completed tins most extraoidmaiy 
lif.sdi Hfi/inic, This lesenihlaiice to .i human 
cnuiiten.ince laid sonietliing in it exlienuly 
disagieeabie, .and even hoiiid ; but it w.is 
[lerlect, and h.id no need of the assistance of 
the ituagiuatum to be lecogiiised.” 

Fcrn.MNn I'ovvis The epicurism of 
iiiaii has suggesled vaiious modes of fatteii- 
mg tow is ( seessively, all of which are uiuia- 
liiial. anil uioie oi less euiel. 7 ’heir lesiiit, 
in iait, Is .ilways to pioduee disease, and 
m*"p.Lit u ulai ly of Ihe bvei V\ e must he 
e\v. li .ed liom i nleiing into any details respect¬ 
ing tlanii They only show how tai a pei- 
veited taste will degi.ule civiii/eil man, when 
he 11..ikes Ills intellectual l.iciilties wdiolly' 
subseivient to the uncoiillolled leipusihoiis 
of ills aiumal natme. 
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THE PEACOCK. 


The peacock, by lliP comirioii peo|)b> of Italy, is said to have the pliimFiee 
of an ari^el, the voire of a devil, and the "uts of a thief, in faeC each ol these 
qualities mark pretty nell 
the nature of this extra- 
ordimiry bird. When it 
appears with its tail ex¬ 
panded, there is none of 
the featliered creation can 
vie with it for heaiity ; 
yet the horrid scream of 
its voire serves to aliate 
the pleasure we fmd from 
viewingr d; and slill more, 
its insatialile i^^luttony and 
spirit of dejiredntion make 
it one of the, most noxious 
domestics tliat man has taken under his protection. 

Our first peacocks were brought from the East Indies ; and we are assured, 
that they are still found in vast flocks, in a wild state, in the islands of ,1ava anti 
Ceylon. So beautilul a bird, ami one esteemed siieh a delieaej at (he tallies of 
the luxurious, could not he permitted to ct'iitimie loin; at liberty in its distant 
retreats. So early as the days of Solomon, we lind in his navies, amoiif; the 
articles imported from the East, apes and peacocks, ^bilian relates, that they 
were brought into Creeee from some harbarons country, and were held in sucli 
high esteem among them, that a male and female were valued at above thirty 

t iounds of our money. We are told also, that when Alexander was m India, 
le found them flying wild, in la.st niimbers, on the banks of the river Hyarotis, 
and was so struck with their beauty, that he laid a severe fine and punishment 
on all who .should kill or disfiirli lliern. Nor are we to be surprised at this, as 
the Creeks weic so much struck with the beauty of thi.s liird, when lirst brought 
among them, that every person paid a fixed price lor seeing it; and several 
people came to Athens, fri'in liacedenion and riicssaly, purely to satisfy their 
curiosity. 

It was probably first introduced into the. W^est, merely on aerount of its 
beauty; but mankind, from contemplating its figure, soon came to think of 
serving it up for a diflcTent entertaiument. Aufidius lliirro stands charged by 
Pliny with being the first who fatted up the peaeoek for the feast of the luxurious. 
Whatever there may be of delicacy in the flesh of a young peacock, it is certain 
an old one is very iridifi'erent eating ; neverlhelesB, there is no mention made oi 
choosing the youngest; it is probable they were killed iiidiscriminately, the 
beauty of the feathers in some measure stimulating the appetite. Hortensins 
the orator was the first who served them up at an enterfainraciit at Rome ; and 
from that tune they were considered as one of the greatest ornaments of every 
feast. Whether the Roman method of cookery, which was itmeh higher than 
ours, might not have rendered them more palatable than we find them at present, 
I cannot tell; but certain it is, they talk of the peacock as being the first of 
viands. 

Like other birds of the poultry kind, the peacock feeds upon corn ; but its 
chief predilei (mu is for barley. Rut as it is a very proud and fickle bird, there 
is scarce auj food that it will not at times covet and pursue. Insects and 
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tender plants are often eagerly sonj^ht at a time that it has a sufficiency of its 
natural food provided more neatly. In the indiilsrenre of these capricious 
lujrsiiits, walls cannot easily confine if; it strips the tops of houses of their tiles 
ftr thatch, it lays waste the labours of the gardener, roots tip his choicest seeds, 
and nips his favourite flowers in (he btid. I'hns its beauty but ill recornpcnscs 
for the mischief it occasions ; and many of the more Ivomely-looking fowls are 
very deservedly preferred before it. 

Nor is the peaeock le.ss a debauchee in its affections, than a glutton in its 
appetites. He is still more salat ions than even the cock; and though not 
possessed of llie same vigour, yet burns with more immoderate desire. He 
requires live females at least to ; tfend him ; and if tliere be not a sufficient 
number, he will even run upon and tread the sitting hen. For this rea.son, the 
peahen endeavours, as much as she can, to hide her nest from the male, as he 
would otheiwise disturb her sifting, and lireak her eg'gs. 

The peahen seldom lays above five or six eggs* in this climate before she 
sits. Aristotle describes her as laying twelve ; and it is probable in her native 
climate, she may be thus prolific ; for it is certain, that in (he forests where they 
breed naturally, they arc uumerous bevond expression, 'flip bird lives about 
twenty years; and m i till its third year has it tlial licautifui variegated plumage 
that adorns its tail. 

There are varieties of this bird, some of wliirh are white, otliers crested ; that 
vvhicfi IS called the l^eaeoc k of l^hibef, is the most beautiful of the feathered 
creation, containing in its plumage all the most vivid colours, red. bine, yellow, 
and green, disposed m an almost artificial urdei, as if merely to please the eye 
of the beholder.'* 


* VVltiTK PivACOLKs—“('Innate ii.is not 
less influence on ilie phnnaj^e ot Innls than 
oil the tur ol' ijn.ulnipeds. We liaic Men 
that the hate, the emunt., and most oilnt 
animals, are suhject to become wlnte in cold 
emintries, espemdh ni uiulei, and now we 
fillil a species nt pejciH'k. winch ai'peais (o 
have exjieiienced the same lesidls Inini the 
same cause, and ninie niipnitaiit ones sfM ; 
for this cause has pioduced a peimv.e'nt 
race in tins sjieiies, and seems to liave .icitsi 
nioie jioweiiull}'upon Ihe lealhers of tins hud, 
since the whiteness ot hau's and eiiuiiies is 
hut tiansienf, taking place dining the winter 
only, like that of the wood-hen and lagopus. 
But the white peacock is always white, in all 
countrieK, in summer as in wintei, at Koine 
asiiiTonieo; and tins new colom lias be¬ 
come so fixed, that from eggs laid and 
hatched in Italy, come white jieacorks.”— 
Blfvon. 

“The race of white peacocks is not essen¬ 
tially original to the iioith, for in 17H.'{ a yiair 
of common peacocks produced, at (ieiitilli, 
near Pans, lour young ones, two ol which 
preserved the plumage of their parents, and 
two were entirely white. JSJevcrtheless, Mau- 


du\t, who rebates tills fact, observes that 
theie was no white pearotk in the village, 
mil in ihe cnvinins The same thing oc- 
curuil, a ti'w years before, in an estate 
eqmillv near Pans. It then ajipeats. that 
the whiteness ol the plimi.ige ot Ihe ]>eacock 
is a simjiit accidental vaiiety, whith one 
(.iiinot rtgaid as toiinmg a peini.uieiit race; 
and what seems to piove this still more is, 
th. t these wliite peaemks me veiy rare.”— 
Sos s iM, / Vy Hch Knci/cldpfdtct. 

in tlie Hoy.d Men.igene at Windsor there 
is .it present, or was veiy lately, a most beaii- 
tilnl specimen of the white peacock.—Eii. 

-Althoiigh the plumage of the white pea¬ 
cock IS altogether of tins colour, the long 
plumes ol the tram do yet retain, at (>'<• : e\- 
tiemities, some vestiges of the bnliiant mir- 
lors pecidiai to the species; and all the rest 
ol then lively' cairies the impression of the 
different colours, though feehly sketched with 
a white moie or less pure. The variety of 
white peacocks is not very comnion, and 
these birds always hear a lugher price than 
the others They are exceedingly haudsuine, 
and pioduce an adnnrahle effect in the midst 
of a flock of richly decorated peacocks. 
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THE TURKEY. 


The nalal place of the cock and (lie peacock is pr(;l( y well ascertained, Isut 
there are sfronjjer doubts conetTninj* tlie I'lJjJlvUi . some ( onleiiduiL'tlmt if 
has been brought into i'airoiie 
from the East Indies many cen- 
lurie.sajjo; while otliers assert 
that it IS wholly unknown in 
that part of the world, that it is 
a native of the new continent, 
and that it was not bron<;ht into 
Europe till the discovery of (hat 
part of the world. 

With ns, when young, it is 
one of the lenderest of all birds ; 
yet in its wild slate, it is found 
in great plenty in the forests of 
Canada, that are covered with 
snow above three parts of ihe 
year. In their natural woods, 
they are found nnu h larger tlian In tlieir state of dornesfie eaiitivity. They arc 
inneh more lieaiitiliil also, their fe.itheis being of a ilark gr<‘\, bordeiaoi at tfefc 
edge.s with a bright gold colour. Thehe the s.nages of tlu' eouniry weave into 
cloaks to adorn their persons, and fishion into fans and innhreila.i, but never 
onee think of taking into keeping animals that the woods furnish them wifli in 
.sijflicieiit abniidanee. Savage man seems to lind a delight in preearunis jms- 
.se.s.sioi). A great part of (he jileasnie ol the chase lies in the nncerlaiiity of Ihe 
inirsnit, and lie is unwilling to aiindge himself m any accidental sue,cess that 
may attend his fatigues, d’hc Ijiinting the turkey, therefore, makes one of his 
))rnieipal diversions; as its flesh eoniributes ehielb to flic sujiport of liis family. 
W hen he has discovered the jilac e o! (heir retreat, which, in general, is near 
fields of nettles, or where there, is plenty of any kind ol gram, hi' lakes hi.s dog 
with him, which is trained to the sport, (a faitlifid, tough creatnro, sufiposed to 
be originally reclaimed from the wolf) and he sends him into the midst of the 
flock, '^riie (iirkeys no sooner jicreeive their cneinv, llian they set oil running 
at full speed, and with sm li swiftness that they have tlie dog far behind them: 
he follows nevertheless, and sensilile thev must soon be tired, as they cannot 
go full speed for any length of lime, lie at last forces tliem to take shelter in a 
tree, where they .sit rpiite spent and fatigued, till the hunter conies U[), and with 
along pole, knocks tiiem dow'n one after (lit* other. 

This manner of snlleiing thein.selves to lie destroyed, argues no great instinct 
ill the animal; and itidi^d, in their c<iptive slate, they do not appear to be 
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* OiiiuiNAj.LV Nativl oV'.'-^W’e fiiid tJie 
turkey m a blute of libcity in no othei 
lutitucles tlidn. those of ^nieiica. Father 
Bouzzes, the Jesuit, for nistd.nee, tells us, 
that there are no wild turkeys in the peiiui- 
Mila within the G.ingos. Daiiipier saw none 
at Mindanao tdiaidni and Taverniei, wlio 
traveised most yiaits of Asia, detlaie ])osi- 
tively thill no wild tnvkeys are to he found 
Ihroiighout that vast evteiit of teiiitoiy. Ac¬ 
cord tug to the labl-iiieiit tolled ol these tiavei- 


k'ls, it was the Aimeuiaiis who imported 
them mtuFersia, wlicTi) they have not thrived 
vi‘iy successfully. The Ilollaiiders brought 
(liem to ]J.d.ivia, where tfiey have jirosjiered 
iniidi better. In Ooiigo and on the Gold 
Goast, turkeys are found only in the facto¬ 
ries, established there tiy the Europeans, 
which renders it ipiite^evident tfjwt they are 
not natives of Africa. It is i^mv tiiiivmally 
allowed Unit the turkey is originally a iiativa 
of America. || 
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possessed <»f TUiirh. Tlioj' sor^m a stupid, vain, querulous tribe, ^pt enough to 
quarrel among lliemselves, yet without any weapons to do eaeh other an injury. 
K very body knows the strange antipathy the turkey-cork has to a rod colour; 
how he bristles, and with his peculiar gobbling sound, thes to attack it. l?iit 
there is another method of increasing the animosity ol these birds against each 
o her, which is often practised by boys, when they liave a rniiid lor a battle, 
'5’his is no more than to smear over llie head of one of the turkeys with dirt, 
and the rest run to attack it with all the speed of impotent animosity : nay, two 
of them thus disguised, will light each other till tlu'v are almost sulfocated witli 
fatigue and anger. 

lint though so furious among themselves, they are weak and cowardly against 
other animals, though lar less fioweiful than Itiey, d’he eoek olten makes the 
turkey keep at a distance ; and they seldom Aenture to atta( k him but willi 
united force, when they ratlier oppiess him b> (heir weight, (han annoy him by 
their arms. 7’herc is no animal, luui eonti'iiijitible soever, tliat will venture 
boldly to face tlu' (urkey-eoek, that he will not lly lioin. On the eonfrary, with 
tlie insidence of a bully, be pursues aiu thing that seems to iear him, particu¬ 
larly lap-dogs and eluldieii, against both whieli In .seems to have a jieeiiliar 
aversion. On siieli .leeasiou.s, alter be bas maiie them scamper, he returns to 
his female train, displays hl^ pliim.ige around, struts about tbe yard, and 
gobbles out a note ol sclf-approbatiou 

Till' female semus of :i mihh i, geiulei disposition. Rather querulous than 
bold, she hunts about in (piest oi giam, ami puisiut of insei l s, being partiiu- 
larly delightml witVi tbe eggs ot aiiis .ind e.iterpillars. She l.ivs eiglileen or 
twenty eggs, larger than those ol a lien, wlulisli, but marked witb spots resem¬ 
bling the tree,kies ol tlciaM |!,r young are exireinely tcinlv r at first, and 
must be earefully led vvilli < iint ehoppml with dock leaves , but as they glow 
older, tluyy bei ome nnue hardy, am! follow the mother to considerable distaiiees, 
in pnisuil of iiisei i food, whiili tlie\ prefer to any otliei. On these oeeasions, 

'* Won TniKi.vs—I’ls* 
wild turkeys me uiiuli neae 
bulky than tlie dunie.stu tin- 
ktiys, weiglu'ig (mjiu t'.vei.tv 
even tu sixty ]n)uu(!s Tlie 
wild turkeys fly in iiuiiie.iius 
thicks of lu.inv liiuuiiiiK. 

They licquent woo.I.- mid 
cojipices during the d.iy, 
where they feed on .ii cniis 
’I’hey retuin in the (vcuiiig 
into marshes, wlieie tliey 
tlie night. lid f ur- 
iive timiid tvoin tlie 
countiy of the Illinois, a.s 
far us the Isthnnis of l*a 
nania. The buds wli ili 
travellers have met more io 
the southward, and inistakeii 
for turkeys are lioecos. Tliey (Tlie W ii.l Tmkev ) 

live for the most part m 

forests, and feed on wild tiints: Ilie aeoin o£ inents The wild (tiikeys are now to he met 
the greenoak tatiens them very mneli. Then with only veiy lai in the interior. They are 
flesh 18 jiteferahle to that of the doniestic exfiemely s!i\, mid though their flight is 
breed, and its flavour appioaches to that ot heavy, tliey know so well how to escape and 
the pheasant. ’Ihese hiuls quit the woods coiueil tlieiiisi Ives, tli.it tliey are proeuved 
in the months ot Sejiteniher, iiud ;ip|)io.ieh with I'lfluulty. Those that aie hroiight up 
inhabited places; accoidiiigly thi' natives of in t'seir n.itive countiy, and which lead a 
North America call this season the tuykof iiiMllile, ms. me never shut up, have vet 
month. They then hunt tlieni, and kill hecniiie as degeiieuite as those of our poulfiy 
great numbers, vvfiich aie piesorved in icc, yruls n Is'tope, 
ami brought into the Kumpean est.ihlisti 


la.ss 

seys 
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however, the female, though so large, and as it would seem, so powerful a bird, 
gives them but very little protection against tlie attacks ot any rapacious 
animal that comes in tier way. She rather warns her young to shift lor them¬ 
selves, than prepares to defend them. 

When once grown up, turkeys are very' hardy birds, and feed themselves at 
very little expense to the iariner. Those of Norfolk are said lu he the largest 
•of this kingdom, weighing from twenty to thirty pounds. There are places, 
however, in the East Indies, where they are known only in their duuie.stic slate, 
ill which they grow to the weight of sixty pounds.^ 


* Gxi.i.iNiCMLS Birds. 

—A gi'cut variety of these 
birds, which might easily 
be added to oui domestic 
jioultiy, are peculiar to 
America. Such are especi- 
,ally (he curassows. lu many 
jiaits of South Ameuca 
ilhese bird.s have long been 
reclaimed; and it is really 
surprising, considering the 
■extreme iainilianly ot their 
maimers, and the facility 
with which they appe-ar to 
pass fioiu a state ol iiatuie 
to the tameness of domestic 
fowls, that they have been 
not yet introduced to tlic 
poultry yaids of Europe. 

That, with proper tieatnu iit, 

■they would speedily hecoiiie 
habituated to the climate, we have no reason nfight gloss ot green upon the head, crest, 
to doubt; on the confiai-y, mmieious exam- necii, back, wings, and up|iei jiait ol tlie 
pies have shown tliat they tbiive well even tail; and dull white beneath, aud ou the 
in its noitheiu paits; aiiil M. Teiiiminck lowei laii-coveits. Its eiest is trom two to 
informs us that they have, once at least, been tbiee inches in length, and occupies the 
thoroughly acclimated lu Ilollaud, where whole uppi'c suiface of the head : it is curled 
■they weie as pioliUt, in their douiestlc.itcd and vi Ivetj lu its appeaiance, iiiid capable 
stale, as any of our couiiuoii poultiy. I’lie of being laised oi dcpiessed at will, lU ac- 
eNtabhshmeiit, howevei, in which this had cordaiice with tlie tempoiaiy feehiigs by 
been effected, was biokeii up by tlie civil winch this Imd is actuated. The eyes are 
commotions which iollowed in the tiaiii of siniouuded by a naked skin, which extends 
the Fieuch revolution, and all the pains into the ceie, and tliere assumes a bright 
which had been bestowed on the education yellow colour, lu size the biid is almost 
of tliese buds weie lost to the wmild by their equal to a tuikey. This species is a native 
sudden aud comjilete dispeisiou. The task, of Mexico, Guiana, and Brazil, aud proba- 



which had at that time been in some measuui 
accomplished, still veinaiiis to be peiloimed; 
and it may not be too inuth to expect that 
the Zoological Socieiy may be successful in 
peilecting what was then so well begun, aud 
in naturahziug tue cuias-sows as couqiletely 
as our ancestors have done the eipially exotic, 
aud m their wild state, much less lumihar, 
breeds of turkey, the guinea-fowl, aud the 
peacock. Their iiitioductiuu would ceitaiiily 
be most desiiable, not nieiely ou account ol 
their size aud beauty, but also tor the white- 
uess and excellence of their flesh, which sur¬ 
passes the pheasant in flavour. 


bly extends itsell O'vei a laige ])uiiiun of the 
soiitlieui division of the Aineiie.iu continent. 
They congiegale lu numerous flocks, aud aj>- 
])eat to he under little o' no uneasiness from 
the intuisiou ui men into theii haunts. Even 
when a considerable number of them have 
been shot, the lest remain quietly perched 
mpon the trees, apparently unconscious of the 
havoc. This conduct is by no means the 
result of stupidity, hut proceeils rather fmm 
the uatuial tumeuess and uususpiciuusuess 
of their chaiactei. They builil their nests 
on the tiees, fouuiug them exteiually ut 
branches iiiteilared with llu* stalks of herba¬ 


ceous plants, and lumig them with leaves. 
Tmk CuRAssow.—Fromthc various species They geneially lay but once a year, during 
of this binl we select one, the ciested curas- the laiuy season, the number of their egi' 
tow. Jts plumage is of a deep black, with a being fuun six to eight. 
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CHAP. V. 


THE PHEASANT. 

It would surprise a sportsiuiin t(» he (okI that the PHEASANT which he finds 
wild in the woods, in the renu)te.st par(s of the kingdom, and in forests, which 
can scarce he said to have an 
owner, is a foreign bird, and 
was at first artificially pro)ia- 
gated among us. They were 
brought into Europe from tin- 
banks of the Phasis. a river of 
Colchis, in Asia Minor; and 
, from whence they still retain 
their name. 

Next to the peacock, they 
are the most beantit’ul of birds, 
as well for the vivid colour of 
their plumes, as for their happy 
mixtures and variety. It is l.o 
beyond the power of the pen¬ 
cil to draw anytliing so glossy, 
so bright, or points so liiiely 
blending into eacli otlier. VVe are told, that when Cnrsns, king of Lydia, was 
seated on liis throne, adorned with royal magnificence, and all the barbarous 
ornp of eastern sph ruiour, he asked Solon if he had ever beheld any thing so 
nc ! The Creek piiilosophcr, no way nnoed by the objects before him, or 
taking a pride in his native sinipli i'y, n pliiai that after having seen the bcauti- 
ful iilnrnage of the pheasant, he < c h! be astonished at no other finery. 

'ihis bird thongli so beantiliil (o llie eye, is not less delicate when served up 
to the table. Its ilesh is considered as the greatest dainty ; and when the old 
physicians spoke of the wholesonn-ness of any viands, they made their compa¬ 
rison with (he Ilesh of (he jiheasaivt. llow-ever, notwithstanding all these 
perfections to tempt the curiosity or tlie palate, the pheasant Las multiiilied in 
its wild state ; and, as if disdaining the protection of man, has left him, to lake 
shelter in the thickest woods and the remotest forests. This spirit of indepen¬ 
dence seems to attend the pheasant even in captivity. In the woods, the hen 
pheasant lays from eighteen to tvvenfy eggs in a season; but in a domestic 
state slip seldom lays above ten. In the same manner, when wild, sIk; hatches 
and leads np her brood with patience, vigilance, and courage ; but when kept 
tame, she never sits well; so that a lien is generally her substitute on such occa¬ 
sions ; and as for leading her young to their food, she is utterly ignorant of 
where it is lo be found ; and (be young birds starve, if loft solely to her protec/- 
^tlon. The pheasant, tlwrefore, on every account, seems better left at large in 
the woods, than reclaimed to pristine captivity. Its fecundity when wild is 
sufficient to stork the forest; its beautiful plumage adorns it; and its flesh 
retains a higher flavour from its unlimited freedom. 

However, it has^ been the aim of late to take these birds once more Irom the 
woods, and to keep them in places fitted for their receplion. Like all others of 
the poultry kind, they liave no great»sagacity, and suffer themselves easily to 
be taken. At night they roost upon the liightst trees of the wood ; and by day 
they come down into the lower brakes and bushes, where their food is chiefly 
found They generally make a kind of flapping noise when they are with th® 
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females, and this often apprizes the sportsman of (heir retreats. At other limes 
he tracks them in the snow, and frequently takes them in springes. But of idl 
birds they are shot most easily, as they alw.iys make a whirring noise when they 
rise, bv which they alarm the gunner, and being a large mark, and flying very 
slow, tbere is scarce any nnssing them. 

“ Ah! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 

His piirpk'd crest and scailrt-circled eyes. 

The vivid green liis shining plumes nnfold, 

Ills painted wings, and hi east that lliirnes with gold^”—P opk. 


When these birds are taken young into keeping, they become as familiar as 
chickens; and vvhen they are designed for breeding, they are put togelher m 
a yard, live hens to a eock ; for this bird, like .all of the poultry kind, is very 
salacious. Jn her natural state, the female makes her nest of dry grass and 
leaves; the. same must belaid for her in the pheasaiitry, and she herself will 
sometimes properly dispose them. If she refuse.s to haleh her eggs, then a 
common hen must be got to supply Iht place, which task she will perform with 
perseverance and success, '^fiie young ones are very dillicult to be reared ; and 
they mast be supplied with ant.s’ eggs, which is the food the old one leads them 
to gather when wild in the woods. To make tlu'se go the farther, they are to , 
be chopped up I'lih curds or other meat ; and the young ones are to be fed 
with great exaetness; Iioth as to the quantity and the time of their supply'. 
This food is sometimes also to be varied, ami vvoodliee, earwigs, and othef /, 
insects, are to make a variety. The place where they are reared must be kept 
extremely clean ; their water must be changed twice or thrice a day ; they must 
not be exposed till the dew is olf the ground in the morning; and they .should 
always be taken in before sun.sct. When they become adult, they very well 
can shift for themselves; but they are paitieiilarly fond of oats and barley."^ 

The pheasant, when full grown, seems to feed indillerently upon every thing 
that ofters. It is said hy a Frencli writer, that one, of the king’s sport.smen 
shooting at a parcel of crow.s, that were gathered round a dead carcass, to his 
great surprise upon coming up, found that he liad killed as many pheasants as 
crows.f 

Of the pheasant, as of 
all other domestic fowl, 
there are many varieties. 

'I'here are white phea¬ 
sants, crested pheasants, 
spotted pheasants; but 
of all others, the golden 
pheasant of China is tlu; 
most beautiful. It is a 
doubt whether the pea¬ 
cock itself can bear the 
comparison. However, 
the natives of China 
would not have us con¬ 
sider it as their most 
beautiful bird,though co¬ 
vered all over with eyes, 
resembling in miniature 



(Till- Kiug-lailcil PlicBBunt.) 


* Young Pheasants. —It is of great im- 
poitance to bo very particular about the water 
which IS given to the young pheasants. H 
should be of the best ijuahty, and constantly 
renewed. Indittention m tins respect exposes 
the young pheasants to a miilaily very com¬ 
mon with chicked^) oall'‘d the pip. 


f Foou.—Whenever the pheasant has 
been observed busily pecking at carrion, it 
has not been devouring the flesh, but picking 
off tlie maggots and aiiiraalcul® which have 
been produced by the striking of flies, and 
of which, as well as of insects in general, it 
18 remarkably fond.—E d. 
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those of a peacock.'' By their accounts, it is tar exrecdeci by the foug- 
W'ltan^f, an iinagiuary bird, of which (hey give a most fantastic description. It 
is thus that the people of every country, tlunigh possessed of (Ik; greatest advan¬ 
tages, have still others that they would persuade sliaiigers they enjoy, which 
have existence only in the imagination. 


CHAP. VI. 


THE PINTADA OR GUlNKA-llEN. , 


This is a very reinatkahle bird, and in some measure unilei the i haracleristies 
of the pheasant and the turkey. It has 
the line delicatv* shape of tlic one, and 
the biirc head of tlio other. It is well 
known all over Europe, and even better 
than with us, as the nations that liortler 
on the Mediterranean prolmbly liad it 
Iwdore us from (ho.se parts of \('riea 
which lay nearest. .Aecordingly, we hud 
it in ditlerent countries called b\ diiferent 
names, from the [iliice whence they had 
it. They are by some callerl the Barbary 
hen ; by others, the rainis bird; and liy 
others, the bird of Numulia.t We have 
given it the name ol that part oi‘ .Vfrica 
brought. 

In many parts of their native «ntry, tlo'y are .seen in vast lloeks together, 
feeding their young, and leading (hem in (piest of food. All their habits are 
like those of the poultry kind, and tliey agree in every otlv'r respect, except (hat 
the male and female are so mneh alike, that they can hardly be di.stmgui.shed 
asunder, iheir eggs, like their bodn s, are .spetkled ; in our climate, they lay 
but five or six in a season, but they are tar more prolilie in their sultry legions 
at home. I'hey are kept among us rather for show than use, as (lieu lle.sh is 
not much esteemed, and a,s tliey give a good deal of triuildc in the rearing. 



' Tins SneKau Piihasanc, or the Goldrn 
Pheasant here spoken of.— Its existence was 
considered for a long time doubt tul. Tlio 
descnptions by various authors of tins fine 
and rare Imd, have been very vague .ind iin- 
perfect. Montbelhaid simply tells us of a 
pheasant in the iioith of (bnna, lemarkatile 

t r the eyes on its wings and tail, and the 
ngth of the two middle tail-feathers. *■ We 
shall not attempt to enlarge on the desciip- 
tion of this bird. In fact, no language could 
represent the various tints and demi-lmts, 
and shades, that prevail throughout its plu¬ 
mage. It would seem as if nature, after 
having lavished, and, as it were, exhausted 
all her brilliancy of colouring on so many 
birds, had taken a pleasure in assenililiug 


upon this every variety of her sobeier hues; 
iiiisatistied with having rliaimcil our sight 
with (he respleudeiicv of piiipli, gold, .and 
azure in the peacock, the bird of Paraibse, 
and the hliuimiug.'hiid, slu' a[ipiMis desirous 
of lerealiiig to'us all the icsouui s of lier art, 
by prodiunig the lu■»^l eligan) and harmo- 
iiious shadi's even lioiii the reliise ot her 
Illimitable pallet,”— dim mi a. 

I Vue Itiiiii Ol- Numidia —The pintada 
IS the liiid loiiiicilv kuowu to the ancients 
iiiidi'i tlie iiaiiK: ot Meleagns or J^iimidiun 
fowl. Ils fle.di was much esteemed by the 
Kom.i IS. Aiiioug the varieties of this bird 
aie the custed pintada, and the uiitred pin* 
tada. 
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CH4P. VIL 

THE BUSTARD. 


The lUJSTARD i.s the largest land-bird tliat is a iiativt' ol liiitain. It 
once much more mi morons than it is at 
proKont; but the increased cultivation ol' 
the country, and the extreme delicacy ol’ 
its flesh, has greatly thinned the species; 
so that a time may comc' when it may be 
doubted whether ever so large a bird 
was bred among us. It is probable that 
long before this the bustard would have 
been extirpated, but for its peculiar man¬ 
ner of feeding. Had it continued to seek 
shelter among our woods, in profiortion 
as they were cut down, it must have 
been destroyed. If in the forest, the 
fowler might approach it willuml being 
seen ; and the bird, from its size, would 
be too great a murk to be easily missed. 

Hut it inhabits only the open and exten¬ 
sive plain, w'here its food lies in almn- 
danoe, and where every iiuader may be 
seen at a dislaiiec. 

The bustard is much huger than (he 
turkey, the male generally weighing from 
twenty-live lo tweiity-.seveii pounds. The 
neck is a foot long, and (he legs a toot 
and a half, d’he wings are not {iroportioiiabU* to the rest of the body, being 
but four feet from the tip of one to the other; for winch reason (he bird (lies 
with great difliciilty. The head and neck of (lie male are asli-coloiired ; (he 
back is barred transversely with bhu’k, briglil. and ni.st colour, 'I’he greater 
ipiill feathers are, black ; the belly white; and (lie tail, which consists of twenty 
feathers, is marked with broad black bars. 

It would seem odd, as was hinted belore, how so large a land-liird ns (his 
could find shelter in so < ultivated a country as England ; but the wonder will 
c(;a.se when we find it only in th(‘ most open countries, where there is scarce 
any approaclung it without being discovered. They are frequently seen in 
flocks of fifty or more, in the extensive dow ns of Salisluiry Elairi, in the heaths 
of Sussex and Cambridgeshire, (he Dorsetshire uplands, and .so on as far as' 
East Lothian in Ecotland.^ In (hose exteu.sive plains, w'lierc tliere are no 



* Thb Bustard. — Guldsraith observes 
that lhe.su birds frequently abounded on 
Salisbury plain, but they aie uow .so semee 
on the downs of VVilt.slme, that the sheji- 
herds declare they h.ive not seen one in 
their most favourite haunts for yeais. All the 
artful means to keep and dumesticate them, 
SO as toincie.ise them. Iiave pioved abortive. 

Selby luiurins us 11i.it liis mcpiiries led Iiiiii 
to (ho couclusiou that the breed as now en¬ 


tirely extinct. In 1804 one was shot andt 
t.iken to Plymouth niaiket, where it was sold 
fbi (/ sfulling ! Both buyer and sidler little 
under.slood the value of this ornithological 
vaiity. It IS cmnmuu in some parts of Q«r- 
rnnny and the deserts of Tartary, also in 
Russia. ^ 

There are eleven species of bufitards, but 
only two, the great aud little bustard, are ua- 
lives of our island. 
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woods to screen the sportsman, nor hedges to creep along, the bustards enjoy, 
an indolent security. Their food is composed of tiie berries that grow among 
tlie heath, and the large earthwonns that appear in great quantities on the 
downs before sunrising in summer. It is in vain that the fowler creeps forward 
to approach them, they have always sentinels placed at proper eminences, which 
are ever on the watch, and warn the Hock of the smallest appearance of danger. 
AlII therefore that is left the sportsman, is tiic comfortless view of their distant 
security. He may wish, but tiiey are in safety. 

It sometimes happens tliat these birds, though they are seldom shot by the 
gun, are often run down by greyhounds. As tliey are voracious and greedy, 
they offen sacrifice their saferi' to their appetite, and feed themselves so very 
fat, that they arc unable to fly without great preparation, Wlicu the grey¬ 
hound, tJi<!rcfore, comes witliin a c,ertain distance, the bustard runs off flapping 
its wings, and endeavouring to gatlier air enough under them to rise; in the 
mean rime, the enemy approai lies nearer and nearer, till if is too late for the 
bird even to think of obfaining salety hy flight; for just at the rise there is 
always time ](»s(, and of tins the fiird is sensible ; it continues, therefore, on the 
foot, until it has got a siiHieient way Indore the dog for flight, or until it is taken. 

As tliere are 11 w j,laces where (hey ctin at once find proper food and security, 
so they generaHy continue near llieir old haunts, seldom wandering above 
twenty or thirty miles from liome, As tlieir food is replete with moisture, it 
eiidhies tiiern to live upon these dry plains, where there are scarcely any springs 
of water, a long time without drinking. Uesidcs this, nature bas given the 
males an admirabie magazine for tiieir security against thirst. This is a pouch, 
the enf ram e of which lies imnu'diatclv undt r the tongue, and capable of holding 
near seven ((iiarts of water, dln.s is pridialdy filled upon proper occasions, to 
supply the hen vvlicn sitting, oi tlic joung before they can 

Like all otlier birds of the poulliy kind, they change their mates at the season 
of inculialion, wliich is aliont tlie latter mid id siuntner. They separate in pairs 
if there he a suHicieiicy of females for the males; but vvln'ii this happens to be 
oUierwi.se, (he niah s fight until one of them falls. In France, they often find 
some of those victims to gallantry dead in the fields, and no doubt are not 
diHiileased at the oi casioii. 

They make tlieir pests upon the ground, only Just scraping a hole in the 
eardi, and sonietirnes lining it will, a linie long gness or straw. 'I'here* they lay 
two eggs only, almost of the size ol a goose egg, o(“ a jiale olive brown, marked 
vvilh sjiots of a tlarker eolour- They 
hatch for about five weeks, and the 
young’ ones run alicnt as soon as they 
are out of (lie .shell. 

The bu.stard.s assemble in Hocks in tin; 
mouth of October, and keep together 

• Water. Pouch. — The sizi* ofthis resei- 
voir M‘eius BOiiiethuig CAaggcralctl: foi with 
an addition of nearly fourteen pounds weight 
thrown forwards, tlie centre of gravity must 
be so iinich ovei balanced as to destroy its 
power of flight, and impede its running. 

About lialf the qiianfilv sieins a proliahle 
iHitfieiuncy for all its wants. This singular 
reseivoir was first discovered by Dr. Dougias, 
who supposes that the bird fills it with water, 
to supply its thiiht in the middle of those 
extensive plains vvheie it is acciistoined to 
wander. It likewise makes a fuither use of 
it in defending itself against the attacks of 
birds of prey; on these occasions, it throws 
out the water with such violence, as not un. 
frequently to baffle (he pursuit of the enemy 



(.hustaul with Wiitei-jjoucli.) 
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till April. In winter, as tlieir food becomes more scarce, they support them¬ 
selves indiscriminately, by feeding on moles, mice, and even little birds, when 
the 3 '^ can seize them. For want of other food, they are content to live rtpon 
turnip-leaves, and suchlike succulent vegetables. In some parts of Switzerland, 
they are found frozen in the fields in severe weather; but when taken to a warm 

5 dace they again recover. They u.suiilly live fifteen years, and are incapable of 
miiig propagated in a domestic state, as tliey probably want that food which 
best agrees with their appetite."^ 


* Bustauu Si'EciMs.—There are eleven 
species of this bird, of which the great and 
little bustard are the only natives of the kind 
in our island. The little bustard is veiy 
uncommon in this country. It is very com¬ 
mon m France, whore it is taken m nets 
like jwtridges. It is a veiy shy and cun¬ 
ning bird ; if disturbed, it Hies two or three 
hundred paces not far from the ground, and 
then nms away much faster than one can 
follow on foot. The female lays her eggs in 
June, to the number of thiee or fom, of a 
glossy green coloui: as hoon as the young 
are hatched, she leads them .iboiit as the hen 
does her chickens Tliey begin to fly about 
the middle of August Holli this and the 
great bustard are excellent eating; and we 
should imagine, would well rejiay tlie tmiihle 
of domestication : indeed, it seems suijiiisiiig 
that we shovdd suflei these (me Inids to luii 
wild, and be in danger of total extiuetion, 
which, if properly eultivated, uuglit .illoid .is 
excellent a lepast as our own domestic poul¬ 
try, or even as the tmkey, for which we aie 
indebted to distant eounlties. 

The Rhea. —Tlieie is a f.mivly of buds, 
eontamiiig a limited nnmhei uf genera, iiiid 
these genera (one only being excepted) each 
a single species only, which m many essen¬ 
tial points, offers a striking modification of 
the characters (ditaiiung so generally among 
the feathered race The family we allude to 
is that termed StruUuonidci^ cuinpreheiidmg 
the ostnch {strvihifi), the emeu {drowtuits), 
the cassowary (cnAwmiov), the iliea {rhcii), 
and the bustaid {oti.s'). 

If we except the bustard, which, depaiting 
from the typical form of its family, may he 
legarded as the link of union betw'eeu the 
Sfiiii/ii'tnicla; and other families of the laso- 
vial Older, we shall find these geneia, allied 
among themselves, to be surumiidcd by a 
clear hue of demarcation. We are .accus¬ 
tomed to.k)ok upon birds as denizens of the 
.air; as made lor flight; as beings winging 
their way tlirough the blue sky tioni giove 
to glove, and from clime to clime; but beie 
we see an exceyition ; we see a race of Inids 
incapable of raising IheinseJves from the 
earth, to whose, sin face they are bound. It is 
true they laue wings, but what wings!—the 
skeleton of these organs is small and unde- 
veloi'ed, and lliey aie furnished, not with a 
dense and weU-compacted mass ol featlicis 


with Btiflf shafts, and vanes composed of 
barbes, close and adhesive; not with firm, 
springy ijuill feathers, with which to strike 
the air ; but they are either devoid of plu¬ 
mage, as in the emeu of New Holland, or 
the cassowary of the Indian Archiiielago, or 
furni!.hed witli loose .and waving plumes, 
having bailies floating and disconnected. 
The neck is long, the beak rounded at the 
(qi and tiaftened ; the eyes are large, and the 
eyelids are fringed with laches, 11 the wings 
aie only ru<limentiy, the contrary i.s the case 
with the legs, where the whole foice of the 
sy.sti‘ni is, as it were, concentiated. Formed 
lor scoining the wilds and the deserts, it was 
necessaiy to endow these buds with tho 
powei of ontsliii)|)nig “tho steed and his 
nderwe aceoviliiigly sec the thighs extra- 
ouhiiauly muscular and powerful, the tarsi 
or legs long, .lud covered with hard scales ; 
the toes limited in number, being at most 
only tbiee, but in tlie ostiich only two, ternii- 
nated not with cl.iws, but absolutely with 
bo^l^^, analogous lu Ibose uf the deer or ante- 
lo[ie. The hind toe, is always absent, not 
even a vestige ot it appealing; thus gifted 
fur the coui.se, tliey need uot wings ; their 
sjieed IS' llieii safety- Of all birds their 
hulk 18 the gicatesl; their apyiearance is 
stiiking and imposing; the geneial plninagB 
of the body is loose, tlie feat hers being either 
jiUime-like, or elongaled, slender, and hair- 
like Such are then external chaiacters, and 
as much ns they externally differ lunii the 
fealheied tubes in geneial, so much also is 
their inteiiud stiuclure modified. 

To have given these terrestrial birds strong 
and massive pectoial muscles foi hnnging 
down their wings with force, would have 
been a kind ol jihysical contradiction which 
we uevei see in nature. Tlieir pectoral inu» 
cles are small and feeble, and the hreasi 
bone, therefore, -instend ol having that deep 
keel which serves in Imds of tligtit for the 
altachment of these voluminous muscles, is 
small and fiat, or rather shield-like; and in 
some species, as the ostrich, is covered with 
a naked, callous skin, on which the creature 
rests. The stomach is comyilex. Between 
the crop, which is very large, and the gizzard, 
there is an intervening stomach {jurn-ventri- 
ndifx), tunnshed with a glandular apparatus, 
foi secreting a iiowerful solvent fluid, aiialo- 
goub to the gasUic juice 6f mammalia, by 
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which the fiaod is prepared for the grinding 
process it has to wndergo in the gizzard. 
The food consists of vegetable matters prin¬ 
cipally, to which insects and even reptiles 
are also added. 

The gizzard of these birds, and indeed of 
the birds of the rasorial order generally, we 
always find to be more or less filled with 
hard pebbles. Tliose are not swallowed by 
mistake, they are absoUiUdy essential to the 
creature's existence: deprive a bird of this 
tribe of the power of obtaining them, and it 
starves in the midst of plenty; and whyp 
they serve as millstones for grinding the 
food, previously softened and prejiaied, to a 
paste, from which, in that state alone, the 
absorbents can take up the nutritive par(icle.s. 

By these preliminary lemarks we intio- 
duce the rhea, or South American ostnch 
(rhea Jhnenenna, Tei”m) a bird which, 
though common i|i its native country, is 
seldom brought alive to Europe ; and, indeed, 
has, until the last few yeais, been among 
the ranks of obscure or doubtful species. 
Among the older writers, Margiave gives a 
tolerable account, which Wilhighby has 
copied ; and Molina also notices tiic bird in 
his “ llisloty of ('.hi!i." 

It a]))>ears to be difiiised over ihc whole of 
South Amenca, but is especially plcntiiul in 
the neighbourhood of the lake Nahuelguapi, 


in the valley of the Andes. It is a voracious 
feeder, ilevouring every thing indiscrimi¬ 
nately, liko tho ostrich; fruits and vegjeta- 
bles aro its staple diet, but it ia said to be 
very fond of flies, which it catches with 
peculiar address. Azara informs ua that it 
abounds on the borders of the river La Plata, 
and is generally seen in the open parts in 
pairs, though sometimes in flocks of thirty. 
The nest is only a large hole scraped in tho 
earth, with u htlle straw at the bottom. 

The usual way of taking the rhea is by 
sliiigo with stones at the ends, which are 
tin own so as to entangle the legs ; at other 
tunes they aic shot; to overtake them is diffi¬ 
cult even on horseback. 

The rhea stands about five feet five inches 
or rather more, in its natural attitude; its 
general colour is a greyish brown, intermin¬ 
gled with black, but lighter below. The 
base of the neck is encircled by black, which 
passes on the breast into a semi-lunar mark, 
pointing to each shoulder. Tho plumes of 
the wings are long and slender, and those 
ausvenng to the (luill leathers are white. 
Those plumes are an aluindaiit article of 
commerce (rare as the bird or even specimens 
ot it .lie in Kiirope), and are fixed at the end 
ot a handle, and used as dusting brushes 
for trifling purposes. The female is smaller, 
and ot a lighter colour. 
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CHAP VIll. 


THE GROUSE AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


Thk cock of the wood, the BLACK COCK, the GROUSE, and 

the PTARMIGAN ; these are all birds of a similar nature, and chiefly found 
in heathy inountaiua and piny forests, 
at'a distance from mankind.'*' They 
might once indeed have been comoion 
enough all over England, when a groat 
part of the country was covered with 
neath; but at present their numbers 
are thinned : the two first of this kirtd 
are utterly unknown in the south, and 
have taken refuge in the northern 

( larts of Scotland, where the extensive 
leaths afford them security, and the 
forests shelter.f 

The cock of the wood is sometimes 
of the size of a turkey, and often 
weighs near fourteen pounds; the 
nlack cock, of which (he male is all 
over black, though the female is oi the 
colour of a partridge, is about the size 
of a hen, and, like the former, is oidy found witii us in the Highlands of Scot- 



(llic \V ootl-O rousp ) 


* Ghousb Shooting —The Scotch grouse 
are larger arul finer hiiils than those tound ni 
England, which arises from the chin.ife aii<l 
greater extent of countiy it has to loaui ovei. 
The finest grouse-shootiiig is to he obtained 
in the Higlilands of Scotland; hut there aie 
likewise many parts of the Lowlands upon 
which inunense' lunnhers both of black luid 
red game aro to be found. Tlie inoimtains 
of Selkirkshire, and the collaleial lidges 
which run down the vale of Teviot, both on 
the Scottish and English side of the hordeis, 
art* splendidly stocked with moor game. Yet 
the preference is given by the sportsman to 
the Highlands, as grouse of all kinds are to 
he met with there, along with the alpiiie, or 
white hare, and the valleys are stocked with 
jioitridge and the common haie. There are 
grouse on the mountains of Wales, hut the 
sport there to be obtained is not of the fiist 
order. Ireland affords excellent shooting.-Eu. 

f The Bi.ack Cock, —This bird, though 
not larger tliau the common hen, weighs 
nearly four pounds. These birds are found 
chiefly m high and woody situations in tlie 
northern parts of our island; they arc com¬ 
mon in Russia, Siberia, and other northern 
counMe*': they feed on various kinds of bei- 
riejM^other fruits, the piuducc of wild and ' 
n>s^H^ouH phiccs. In summer they fre¬ 


quently come down from their lofty situations, 
ioi the sake ot feeding upon corn. They do 
not pair; hut on the icturn of sjiring, llu* 
males assi'inhle iu* great numbers, at their 
accustomed resorts, on the tops of high and 
heathy Hiount.uns, when the contest for supe¬ 
riority commences, and continues with gieat 
hitteiness till the vanquished are put to flight. 
The victois, being left in possession of the 
field, place themselves on an eminence, clap 
their wings, and With loud ciie.s give notice 
to their females, who immediately resort to 
the spot. It is said that each cock has two 
or threq hens, which seem particularly at¬ 
tached to him. The female is about one- 
third less than the male, and differs from 
him considerably m colom; her tail is like¬ 
wise much less forked. She makes an artless 
nest on the ground, where she lays six or eight 
eggs of a yellowish colour, with freckles and 
spots of a rusty brown. The young cocks at 
fiist reseinhle the mother, and do not acquire 
the male gaib till towards the end of autumn, 
when the plumage gradually changes to a 
tieeper colour, and assumes that of a bluish 
black. 

The^Ptahmigan. —The ptarmigan is a 
very wary liird, and therefore is generally 
pursued with the fowling piece, as it will 
seldom get into snares of any kind, at least 
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Inn«l; the grouse is about half as large again as a partridge, and its colour much 
like that of a woodcock, but redder; the ptarmigan is still somewhat less, and 
IS of a pale brown or ash colour. They are all distinguishable from other birds 
of the poultry kind, by a naked skin, of a scarlet colour, above the eyes, in the 
place, and of the figure, of eye-brows. 

The cock of the wood, for it is from him we will take our description, is, 
chiefly fond of a mountainous and wooded situation. In winter he resides in 
the darkest and inmost part of the woods ; in summer he ventures down from 
his retreats, to make short depredations on the farmer's com. 'Phe delicacy of 
Ins flesh in some measure sets a high price upon his head ; and as he is greatlv 
Sought after, so he continues, when he comes down from the hills, always on 
his guard. 

The cock of the wood, when in the forest, attaches himself principally to the 
oak and the pine-tree; the cones of the latter .serving for his food, and the 
thick boughs for an habitation. H<‘ even makes a choice of wliat cones he 
shall feed upon; for he sometimes will strip one tree bare beffue he will deign 
to touch the cones of another. He (eeds also np.m ants’ eggs, which .seem a 
high delicacy to all birds of the poultry kind : cranberries are likewise often 
found in his crop: and his gizzard, like that of domestic fowls, contains a 
quantity of gravel, tor the purposes of assisting his powers of digestion. 

At the earliest return of spring, this bird liegins to fi'cl the genial influence of 
tlip season. During the month of Mareii, the approaclics of courtship are con¬ 
tinued^ and do not desist till tile trees have all their leaves, and the, forest is in 
full bloom. During this whole season, the eock of the wood is seen at sunrise, 
and sitting extremely active upon one of the largest branches of the pine tree. 
With hi.s tail Vaised and expanded like a fan, and the wings drooping^ he is 
seen walking backward and forward, his iioeb stretched out,'his head swollen 
and red, and making a tliousiiiui ridiculous postures : lii.s cry, upon that occa¬ 
sion, IS a kind of loud evjdosion, whiv li is instantly tollowed by' a noise like the 
whetting of a scythe, which ceases and conunenees alternately for about an 
hour, and is then terminated by the same explosion.'' 


so Say'S Tcraminck; but Dr. Liuliam tells us 
that it IS a “silly bini, suffering itscH' to be 
caught by any stratagem, howovor slud't.” 
Ojiposing stuteniL'Tits of this sort are uo no 
Vclty lurunig natural liisfonaiis. It would 
seem, however, to lie no (‘asy iiiatiei to pro¬ 
cure this bird during the siiiniiier season, if 
■we may judge by the comparatively few spe- 
ctmeus of it, in the peculiai phnnagc of that 
time of t)u' year, to be found ui the cabinets 
of natural history. All attempts to liatch the 
ptarmigan in a domestic state have ptoved 
utterly fruitless. To say nothing of its •wild 
nature, it is probable that the difi’irrence of 
the pure and elastic atmosphere, which it 
respires in its native niouiitains, ft am that of 
the plains and valleys, will always render any 
undertaking of this nature entirely abortive. 
In the season of reproduction, which com¬ 
mences about the end of .’tlay or hegniuing 
of June, the ptarmigans are seen in pairs; 
but in autumn many coveys unite and form 
bands more or less numerous. The flesh of 
the ptanhigan is good, and not unlike that of 
the hate in colour and flavour. In America, 
however, this is not the case. This hint 
more particularly inhabits the central Alps 
of Europe. It is also extended in North 
Amorica. , 


• Tiik Cock ok tiik Pi.ain.« —This bird, 
which was first meiilioiied by Lewis ami 
(’laik, lias since become well known to the 
ruv tiadeis that trequent the hunks of the 
t'lilonibia .Si'veial specimens liave lieen sent 
to England liy the agents oi tlie Hudson’s 
Bay Oompaiiy. Mr. D.ivid Douglas has 
published the following account of the man¬ 
ners of the species, the only one hitherto 
given. 

“Thu flight of these birds is slew, un¬ 
steady, ami affords but little amusement to 
the spoitsinari. From the rhspropoihoiiately 
small, convex, thin-ipnllcd wing, so thin that 
a vuciint space, half as broatl as a ipiill ap¬ 
pears between each, the flight may be said 
to be a sort of fluttering more than any thing 
else: ttie bird giving two or three claps of 
the wings in quick succession, at the same 
time hurriedly rising ; then shouting or float¬ 
ing, swinging from side to side, gradually 
falling, and thus producing a clapping, whirr¬ 
ing sound. When started, the voice is ‘ cuck, 
CMc/f, cun/f,' like the common pheasant. They 
pair in March and April. The love-song is 
a confined, giuting, but not offensively dis- 
agreeable tone, something that we can iini- 
late, Init havi> a difficulty in expressing, 
‘ lJun--AwT — /lurr-r-r-r /loo,' ending in a 
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During tbe time this singular cry continues^ the bird seems entirely deaf, and 
insensible of every danger: whatever noise may be_made near him, or even 
though fired at, he still continues his call; and this is the time that sportsmen 
generally take to shoot him. Upon all other occasions, he is the most timormis 
and watchful bird in nature: but now he seems entirely absorbed by his 
instincts; and seldom leaves the place where he first begins to feel the ac¬ 
cesses of desire. This extraordinary cry, which is accompanied by a clapping 
of the wings, is no sooner finished, than the female hearing it, replies, 
approaches, and places herself under the tree, from whence the cock descends 
to impregnate her. The number of females that, on this occasion, resort to his 
call, is uncertain ; but one male generally suffices for all. 


deep, hollow tone, not unlike the sound pro¬ 
duced by blowing into .a large reed. Nest 
on the ground, under the shade of Purshia 
and Artemisia, or near streams, among Pha- 
iaris anmdinacea, carefully constructed of 
dry grass, and slender twigs. Kggs from 
thirteen to seventeen, about the sire of those 
of a common fowl, of a wood-brown colour, 
with irregular chocolate blotches on the thick 
end. The young leave the nest a few hours 
after they are hatched. In the summer and 
autumn months these birds are seen in small 
troops, and in winter and spring in flock.s of 
several hundreds. Plentiful through the 
barren arid plains of the river Colombia, also 
in the interior of North California. They do 
not exist on the banks of the river Missouri, 
nor have they been seen in any place east of 
the Rocky Mountains.” 

The general colour of tho ii])per pUiniago 
is light haiv-bcowii, mottled and variegated 
with daik umber-brown and yellowish white. 
The under plumage is white and unspottid 
On tho breast and part of the body: but dai k 
umber-brown approaching to black, on the 
lower half of tho body and part of the flanks; 
the latter towards the vent are marked as on 
the upper plumage. Tho under tail coverts 
aie black, broadly tipped with white. The 
feathers of Iho thighs and tarsi are light 
huir-brown, mottled with darker lines. The 
throat and region of the head is varied with 
blackish on a white ground. The shafts of 
all the featheiB on the breast arc black, rigid, 
and look like hairs ; but those of tho scale- 
likc feathers of the bides are white and 
thicker. The bill and toes are blackish. The 
bill is thick and strong: the ridge is ad¬ 
vanced to a reinarkable extent towards the 
front, and divides the thickset feathers which 
cover the nostrils by a convex ridge of three- 
(jiiarters of an inch long. This is a very 
]iecnliar and impoitant character, since it 
jilainly indicates the analogy of tins form to 
RnmpAastus, Huceros, and nuineious other 
rasorial types. On each side the hieast, the 
present, specimen exhibits two pioiiiiiient, 
naked protuberuncen, as in tho female bust, 
perfectly distitute of hair or feathers. On 
each side of these protuberances, and higher 
uji on tlie neck, is a tuft of feathers, having 
their sliafts considerably elongated and nalvcd, 


gently curved, and tipped with a pencil of a 
few black radii; they are placed much behind 
the naked protuberances, and do not appear 
intended to cover them when not inflated. 
On the sides of the neck, and across the 
breast, below the protuberances, the feathers 
are particularly short, rigid, and acute, laying 
over each other with the same compactness 
and n'gularity as the scales of a fish, except¬ 
ing that their extremities are not rounded, 
but acutely pointed. Lower down the breast 
these feathers, however, begin to assume 
more of the ordinary shape ; but the shafts 
still remain very' thick and iigid, while each 
is terminated by a slender, naked lilarnent, 
hornlike, shimug, and somewhat flattened 
towards the end, wheie theie are a few obso¬ 
lete Kuhi. The wings in proportion to the 
sr/e of tbe bird, are very short; the lesser 
tpnlls ending in a i)Oint. The tail is rather 
lengthened, and consideiably rountled, each 
feather lanceolate, and gradually attenuated 
to a fine point. The taisi are somewhat ele¬ 
vated, lliickly clothed with feathers to tho 
base of the toes, and over the iiiembrano 
which coniieets theni. Tho length of thm 
bird Mi. Swainson thinks to have been 2,'i 
inches. The female hiid, it should be added, 
has neither thi> scale-like feathers, nor pro¬ 
jecting shafts of the male. 

IiKus AND 1 'ket oy -iiiE RocKv Mountain 
S ruTiKu Grouse, {Te/rao Frankhnh, Dou- 
ui.AS,) winch are thickly covered with long 
and hair-like feathers. Tho bad inhabits 
the valleys of the Rocky Mountains from 
file sources of the Missouri to tlioso of tho 
Mackenzie; and Mr. Douglas informed Dr. 
Richardson that it is sparingly seen on the 
elevated ]i I at forms which skirt tho snowy 
peaks of Mount Hood, Mount St. Helena, 
and Mount Baker. Ho adds, “ It runs over 
the shattered rocks, and among the brush¬ 
wood with amazing speed, and only uses its 
wings as a last effort to escape*.” 

Tho Claw is that of the Pilkated 
WoouPECKEu, (Picus l)ri/ot<>mus) PHnatua, 
Bwainson, winch has much less power than 
the claw of the typical woodpecker; the an¬ 
terior toe (i. c. middle toe,) being longer and 
stronger than the posterior, a structure the 
very levevse of that which eharacterizea the 
typical species.—Miiiaon, vol. xrx. 
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The female is much less than her mate, and entirely unlike him in plnmaye, 
80 that she might be mistaken for a bird of another species: she .seldom laj s 
more than six or seven eggs, which are white, and marked withjeilow, of tlic 
fiiae of a common hen’s egg ; she generally lays tliein in a dry place and a mossy 
ground, and hatches them without the company of the cock. When .she is 
obliged, during the time of incubation, to leave her eggs in quest of food, she 
covers them up so artfully with moss or dry hiavcs that it is extremely difficult 
to discover them. On this occasion, she is extremely tame and tranquil, however 
wild and timnr()n.s m ordinary. She often keeps to her nest, though strangers 
attempt to drag her avPay. 

As soon as the young ones are hatched, they are seen running with extreme 
agility after the mother, though sometimes they are not entirely disengaged 
from the shell. The hen loads them forward, for the first time, into the ivood.s, 
shows them ants’ eggs and the wild mountain-berries, which, whde young, are 
their only food.’^ 


* ('Iai'F.kC'Ii.i—T lie following account of 
the Cock of the Wood may prove uitt'rcstmg, 
as an attempt to i ntn i!i/.e this '.pli'iiilid liiid 
is at present making in Scotland by the Kail 
of Fifi.‘‘—“In the conise of seveial shoit 
excuisioNs that I made into the loieht, towards 
the anfinnn, I shot a few cayiercah This 
bird, as it is supposed, was an inhabitant of 
the liritish isles within the last centniy ; and 
as it IS not iniprohahle that they will again be 
introduced, the lew jiaitu-id.irs i me now 
about to give regaubng them nia} ii 't be 
altogether iminleie.stiiig The capeuah is to 
be found in most p.uts of the Siaudiii.ivi.ui 
peninsula; indeed, as tar to the uoith as the 
pine tree tloinishes, winch is very near to the 
North Cape itself. 'J'he bivoinif*' hamiTs of 
the capercah aie extensive fli woojls ■ m coji- 
pices anil small covets he is leldoni or uevei 
to be tounil. Ibol'essor Nilsson ob' cMes 
that ‘ those which breed in the larger i 'rsfs 
lemaiu theia all the year round; bn! tho.e 
which, on the coutiary, breed on the sides of 
elevated niouiitauis, oi iii a inoie open ])art 
of the country, in the event of a deep biiow, 
usually fall down to *he lowei giouiids. The 
principal food of the capercah, when in a 
state of nature, consists of the leaves of tiie 
Scutch fir. He also eats jumper berries, 
cmnborrtes, blueberiies, arii other Ixuiies 
comtnou to the northern foiests; and occii- 
wonally, also, in the winter lime, the buds of 
the birch. The young biid.s feed at fiist on 
aats, worms, insects. The cajiercah hen 
makes her nest ujion the ground, and lays 
from SIX to twelve eggs ; it is said she sits 
for four weeks. Her young keep with her 
until the approach of waiter; the cocks, liow- 
ever, simarate from the mother before the 
hons. Shicepting there be a deep snow, the 
rapercali is much upon the ground in the 
day-time 5 very frwiuently, however, he s»ts 
on pines. During the night, according to 
Mr, Nilsson, he always roosts on trees. This, 
however, is not quite correct; for if the 
weather he very cold, he not unfieqncntly, 
as I myself have very many times witnessed, 
buries himself iii the snow. 


The c.ipeicall lives to a con.sidcrahle age 
—at liMst, so I infei from the cocks not 
attaining to their full guiwtli until their third 
year or upward. The old ones may be easily 
known lunn tlieir greater bulk, their eagle- 
hke lull, and the mure beautiful glossiness of 
tlieir pUiiuage. The size of these birds, I 
have le.ason to suppose, dejieiids, in a gieut 
degiee, on the l.ititude where they are found. 
In Laj'laiid, for instance, the cocks seldom 
exceed nine oi ten pounds. In the south oi 
Sweden they have nut mi frequently been met 
■witb, iveigluiig seventeen po’nuls and up. 
wards. The hen capercah usually weighs 
lioin five to SIX pounds. These biids occa¬ 
sionally breed with black game; the jirodiice 
id which are c.illed. in Sweden, Rack U'hnnet); 
these part.ike o( the leading char.icfenstics of 
both sjiecies Then size and coloiii, however, 
gieatly depend upon whether the connexion 
V-,is between the cajH'icah cock and the grey 
hell, or vrvsft. If is a pity that attempts 
aie not made once more to introduce the 
capeicali into the United Kingdom; for, if 
the experiment was undertaken with judg¬ 
ment, it would must piobahly he attended 
with success: the climate, soil", &c,, in Scot¬ 
land, at least, not being very di.s.similar, in 
many le.spect.s, to the south of Swedcu- Iti 
Scotland, besides, independently ,'f the natural 
foiests, there are now considyrable tracts of 
land planted witb pines, liom which trees, 
when the ground is covered with snow, those 
birds obtain nearly the whole of their suste¬ 
nance. 

“ It is tiuo that, once in awhile, an odd 
brace of living capercah have been brought 
over to this countn', though these have pe¬ 
rished most likely from improper feeding. I 
tecommended a larger importation some years 
ago to the present Duke of Gordon. His 
Grace, however, declined acting upon my 
suggestion on the ground of their being too 
little wood in the jiart of Scotland where his 
estates aie situated. 

“ It has been asserted that the capercali 
will not breed in a stale of dumestication; 
this IS u mistake. A few years ago, I pro* 
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CHAT*. IX. 

THE PARTRIDGE AND ITS VARIETIES. 


considered as helonginf; to the sportsman. 


A-. \\ 





The Paktkidge may he particolarly 
It is a bird wliiidi even 
our laws have taken un¬ 
der proteedion; and, like 
a peacock or a hen, may 
be ranked as a private 
property. The (»nly dil- 
i’eretice now i.s, that we r 

feed one in our farm.s, 
the other in our yards; 
that lliese are contented 
captives; those, servant.s 
iliat have it in their 
jmwer to ehaiiKC their 
master by chaiif'ing tlieir 
habitation. 

t)f partridges there 
are two kinds, the grey 
and the red. .The red 
partridge is the largest 
of the two, and often 
perches upon trees; the grey, vvith whnh we are best ac()nainted in Taiglaiid, 
is most prolific and always keejj.s on I lie ground.'^ 

The partridge seems to be a liird well known ;«ll over the world, as it is found 
in every country and in every ( Innate ; as well m the frozen regions ahout the 
pole as the torrid trads under tlie e(|nator. It e\en seems to adapt ilsidf to (he 
nature of the elimaie where it rcsnles. In tiicenland, the parlndgi' whieh is 





cured a biace uf tliose birds, eoiiMsting of a 
cojk and hen, fbi a liiend of mine in Noifolk. 
After the lapse oi a few months, the hen laid 
.SIX eggs, and from these six capeu-.di wete 
priHlueud. Tile cdrieks attained a consider- 
rdilc size, Init <hed, owing to the effects, as il 
was supposed, ot a binning sun, to which they 
had incautiously exposed.”— Lloyu'.s 

The pursuit <>r the capeieah is a favouutu 
.iimisemeut of tlW noitheiu diasseurs during 
the winter season. . nioiigh their iifles most 
commonly carry a ha.ll no largei than a i<ea, 
these nieu often make tWraordmai ily fine shots. 
It is an intere.stiag sight to see m the dis¬ 
tance a eapercali hrouglu down : one moment 
that noble hiid is seen sitting on the pinnacle 
of a jiine, and in the next, befoie one hears 
the report of the grm. he is tumbling head¬ 
long to the ground. Jaii l‘’inne, a celebrated 
hunter, whom Mr. Lloyd has freipieiit occa¬ 
sion to allude to, at au early pimod of life 
was in the habit ot shooting great mimbers 
of capeieah. He once pursued the same pack 
for a fortnight This consisted oiigimilly of 
twenty-six buds; but at the expiiatiou of that 


time only one was left alive. The pack souic- 
tiines amount to a hiiiidied. They aie most 
commonly to be met with msir to live margins 
of lakes, livers, Ac., wlieie the lurch usually 
grows in abundance.—Ki>. 

* tfiiKCK l^Ait'iiuuim.— Modem oruitliolo- 
gists luue asceilaiiied manyniore vaiiefies of 
partiidges. Tlic tiieek partridge is more 
bulky ilian the led, with which it has fre¬ 
quently been ronlounded. 

Ri.o AND (iitev PAU'iiiiouKS.- The grey 
parliulge is generally met in thiocomitiy;— 
the ltd-legged is to bo found, though not In 
great iiumliers. They have been frequently 
introduced into England, yet, Irom the indif¬ 
ferent success which has generally resulted 
from the ex])eriment, it would seem as if the 
soil or climate, or both, were not congenial to 
the constitution of that beautiful bird. Tlic 
red is larger and ir.oie beautiful than the 
grey-legged partridge, but does not qjpp.ar to 
afford such good diversion. The former is 
capricious iu its movementu; and, unlike the 
latter, will occasionally peich on trees and 
hedges.—Eo. 
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brown in summer, as soon as the icy winter sets in, begins to take a covering 
suited to the season: it is then clothed with a warm down beneath; and its 
outward plumage assumes the colour of the snows amongst which it seeks its 
food. Tnus it is doubly lit(<^d for the place by the warmth and the coloxir of its 
plumage ; the one to defend it from the cold, the other to prevent its being 
noticed by the enemy. Those of Barakonda, on the other hand, are longer 
legged, much swifter of foot, and choose the highest rocks and precipices to 
reside in. 

They all, however, agree in one character, of being immoderately addicted 
to venery; and, as some wxifers affirm, often to an unnatural degree. It is cer¬ 
tain the male will pursue the hen even to her i>est.and will break her eggs, rather 
than not indulge his inclinations.'' Though the young ones have kept together 
in flocks during the winter, when they begin to pair in spring their society dis¬ 
perses ; and combats, very terrible with respect to each other, ensue. Their 
inauners, in otlier circumstanres, resemble all those; of poultry in general; but 
their ciuining and instincts seem superior to those of the larger kinds. Peihaps, 
as they live in the very neighbourhood of their enemies, they have more frequent 
occasion to v>at their little arts in piactice; and learn, by habit, the incans of 
evasion or safety. 

'flierc are several methods of taking them, as is well known : that by which 
they arc taken in a net, with a setting dog, is the most pleasant, as well as the 
most secure. The dog, as everybody knowf,, is trained to this exercise by a 
long eonrse of education: by blows and caresses he is taught to lie down at the 
word ol coininand ; a partridge is shown him, and he is then ordered to lie 
down; he is brought into the held, and when the .sportsman ipreeives where 
the covey In s, he order.-, his ilog to crouch : at length tlfJ^TOg^ from habit, 
erontdies wheiever he appioie laa eovry ; and this is the i^na) which the 
sportsman rei.eives for iinlolding and covering the binls with his net. A covey 
thus caught is sonietiines fed in a place proper for their reception ; but they can 
never be thoroiiglily tamed, like the rest otdur domestic poultry.f 


* Fkccnuiiy —Tlieie ate instances’ on 
lecoril ol tile leciiiuhty ol’llie p.irtiulgt-. (jiiite 
a.s(onishiug. Jii the yeai i7!h'', on .i I'aim 
ne.ii Teilingtoii, m K.-six, 1lie lu-st ol' a [i.ii- 
liidgo w;is I'ouuil in ii fallow held, (-oolaou.ij.^ 
llinij'-llili'f eggs, Uvs'ily-lhiec ot wIiilIi wiie 
halt iied, .ind ioui nioie li.oi live bnd.s in them. 
In ISOl.at Walton Pl.ice, Noithaniptoashire, 
!i nest ol the sanu- Inul w.is touud, (.iml.uuing 
the hkii miinhei’ of eggs Tins gein“r,i!ly 
happens when the season is line and diy. 
Wliile, in his Solhorne, leniaiks, " tliat aim 
f (fAMK Lvw.s —Tills i.s 


llic !'//■// sminner of 17d(>-I, p.irtridgos swanned 
to Mali .1 degree that nnicasonablo ,si>orfsjiU!n 
killid Inoiilv and soiuetmies thuty, biace a 
d.q ." |)iy wi-ailu'i cannot be othciwise than 
■'jiooi.it.lo. as the .shells of the eggs are 
piuoos it tlii-y h.ngien to inihihe uuiisture, 
tla- punciple ot hie must peiish. Partridge- 
shooting may be lanked in the next degree 
to gionse-shootmg ; and those who feel an 
aveisiou to chnihmg heathy tnonnlains, and 
w.dkmg with wet feet, will of coursi prefer it. 
This biiil I'as oiigiiially taken by tin* net. 


one of the few buds known 
under the (lenoinuiation of 
game, and protected by the 
legislature. Put iiotwith- 
staiuling many severe penal 
laws are enacted foi its pre- 
Bcrvation, it is a qneiy if tlie 
breed is not deeieased then 
by The great demand of the 
luxurious and wealthy, and 
the high price given for these 
birds, are too great tcmjita- 
tioiis to the poachei; and he 
Hsks his libei-ty to supp) 3 r 
the table of the rich. Tims 
the several laws resjiecting 
game are iuettectiial: tln-j 
only servo to enhance the 
piiCe, and hold out a tempta- 
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CHAP. X. 


THE QUAIL. 


The last of the poultry kind tliat I shall mention is the QUAIL ; a bird much 
smaller than any of the 
former, being not above 
half the size of a par¬ 
tridge. I’he feathcTs of 
the head are black .edged 
with rusty brown ; tlie 
breast is of a pale yel¬ 
lowish red, s))otted with 
black; the feathers on 
the back arc nmrkeil 
with lines of pale yellow, 
and the legs are of a pale 
hue. Except in the eo 
lours thus described, and 
the size, it every way 
re.sen)bles a partridge in 
shape; and except that 
it is a bird of passage, 
all others of the poultry 
kind in its habits and nature. 

Tlie quad is by all known to lie a bird of pas.snge ; and yet if wo coti.sider its 
heavy manner ot living and its dearth of plumage, with respect to its rorpidence, 
we shall be surprised how a bird so apparently ill qnalitied for migration, should 





fion for the Imsbandman to niiii himself and 
family,' wliereas if the penally wav ni.ule 
much greater, and that wholly confined to 
the Imyer, it would Ikll upon the fempteis, 
who should he the only jjervons oliliged l>y 
law to pay for their luxuries. Tlie late Ait of 
Parliament, for cinifimng the killing of this 
siiecies hetween the 14th ol September and 
the 12tli of Pehruaiy, only tended, in some 
degree, to prcberve them fiom the iowler, hut 
not from the nets of the poacher.—En. 

• The Quail is found ui most parts of 
Great Britain, but no where in great quan¬ 
tity. The time of their migration from this 
country is August or September: they are 
supposed to winter in Afiica, and they return 
early in the spring. At their arrival in Alex¬ 
andria, such ftuilfitudes are exposed in the 
markets for sale, that three or lour may he 
bought for a mediua, a coin less than three 
farthings in value, (hews of merchant vessels 
have been fed upon them; and complaints 
have gou't'tiraes been laid at tlie consul’s 
office, by inniiners against their captains, for 
giving them iiothuig hut quails to eat. With 
wind and weather in their favour, they have 
been known to (leTlonn a flight of fifty leagues 


acioss the Black ,Sea in the course of a night 
—.1 woiiilerfiil (libtancu for so short-winged a 
hud. Such prodigious quantities have ap- 
jic.in-il on the western coa.st of the kuigdorn 
of Naples, in the vicinity of NaUmo, that a 
hiuidreil tlionsaiul have, in one day, been 
c.uight withm the sp.ice of three or four miles. 
Most of them are taken to Koine, wliere they 
me in great request, and are sold at high 
prices. In some p.iits of the south of Russia, 
tliej' abound so giisilly that, at the time of 
their migration, lliey are caught by thousands, 
and sent in casks to Moscow and Petersburgh. 

With respect to these birds having a dis¬ 
tinct knowledge of the precise time for emU 
gratioii, we have a very singular fact in some 
young quails which, having been bred in 
cages' from the earliest part of their lives, bad 
never enjoyed, and therefure could not feel, 
the loss ol liberty. For four successive yean 
they were observed to be le.vtless, and to mitter 
with unusual agitation regularly in September 
and April, and this uneasiness lasted thirty 
days each tune. It began constantly an hour 
atter sunset. I’lie birds jiassod the wliole night 
in tliese fruitless struggles, and always, on the 
lollowiiig d.iy, apjieared dejected and stupid. 
There are twenty-three siiecies of qirnik. 
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take such extensive journeys. Nothing, however, is more certain. ** Wlu*n 
we sailed from Rhodes to Alexandria,” says liellonius, “ about autumn, many 
quails, flying from the north to the .south, were taken in our sliip ; and sailing at 
spring-time the contrary wav, from the south to the ttortli, 1 observed tiicm on 
their return, when many of them were taken in the same manner.” I'his account 
is conlirmed by many others, who aver that they choose a north wind for these 
adventures, the south wind being very unfavourable, as it retards their flight by 
moistening their plumage. I'hey then fly two by two; continuing, when their 
way lies over land, to go faster by night than by day; and to fly very high, to 
avoid being surprised or set upon by bird.s of prey. 

These birds are much less prolilic than the partridge, seldom Ia)iug more 
than six or seven whitish eggs, marked with ragged, rust-coloured spots, But 
their ardour in courtsliip yields scarce to any oilier bird, as they are lierce and 
cruel at that season to each other, lighting most desperately, and (a punishment 
they richly deserve) being al that time very easily taken. 

Quails arc easily caught by a call: the fowler, early in the morning, having 
spread liis net, hides himself under it, among the coni ; he then imitates the 
voice of the female with his quailpipe, which the cock hearing, approaches with 
the utmost assiduity ; when he has got under tiic net, the I'owler tlien discovers 
himself, and ternlies the quail, who, alterupting to get away, entangles himself 
the more in the net, and is taken. The quail may thu.s very well serve to illus¬ 
trate the old adage, that every passion, carried to an inordinate excess, will at 
last lead to nun/ 


* Thk Qcait, in Canada.— About tliiily 
yi’iirs ago, lliia bird was unki'owu u Canada. 
It abounds in tlie Uitjui t'lovi.m out >’,,is 
not yet apiieared in ttu; Lowoi Its habits 
aiijiear reiuaikalilc, altbimgli probably not 
more so than those of any otliei wild fowl, 
when careliilly watched \ gentlein.ui, of 
iniieli patient asearth in ri’i'.tiil tn wild ani¬ 
mals, who h.is been .1 lesideut in I'jiper 
Canada since llie fpiaiU lir^l made their 
appearance, hapiiened to har e ahui t a hundred 
at one pci.-iod alive, and took inmli pit isuie 
in the evening watclnng then motions ivneie 
they weie coiiliued. A.s it grew duNk, the 
birds Ibnned llieuiselves into coveys oi jsuties 
of twelve or fifteen in a eiude, tlie heads out, 
and tads clustered r, the centre. One hud 
always stood on guard to each ]iaity, and 
remained perfectly stationary for li.ill an hour, 
when a jiartirular being given, another 

sentinel mimediatvly took ins place, and re¬ 
lieved liiiii with as much legulaiity us any 
garrison could boast. It became a matter of 
further cuiio.slty to observe how tliey would 
meet the extra duty occasioned by the havoc 
of the cook. For this also a remedy was 
found; and the geutleinan icinarked, witli 
arlmiration, that, as their numher di'creased, 
the period of watch was extended from a half 
to a whole hour, in the same foiin, and with 
unfailuig regularity. [The cpiail here ineu- 
tioned is supposed to he the Virginian Vai- 
tridge, Perdtx viri’ttiianit, the quail of Kuioi>e, 
Perdijo fotimua', not being indigenous in .uiy 
part of America.— Edit.]—Aucana qv Sci- 
KNC£, 1832. 


Catching quails is a very curious but siic- 
cessiul jiursuit. Mi Moner says:—“They 
stick two ])oU's in their giirlle. upon which 
they place either then outer coat, or a jiair of 
trouseis, and these, at u distance, are intended 
to look like the horns of an animal. They 
then With a hiuul-net j/iowl .ibout tJie fields, 
and tlie quail ^eelllg a foiin, inure like a 
be.ist fli.iu a man. permits it to uppro.ach so 
near as to allow the hunter to throw Iiis net 
ovei it. Tlie rapidity with wliicli the Pet- 
sians caught quails in this manner was asto- 
iiisluug, and we had daily brought to U 8 
cag< H full of tlieiu, winch we bought for a 
tiitle. In one of my lambles with a gun, I 
lint .1 shepbeid boy, wbo, laughing at the 
few buds 1 bad killed, immediately erected 
bis horns, airl soon e.ujght more alnu ihaii I 
had killed,■' — Miuhou, vol. xxu. 
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THE PIE KIND. 


CHAP. 1. 

BIRDS OF THE PIE KIND. 

Jn marshal line; our array of the feathered creation, wc have placed in the van a 
race of l)irds long bred to war, and whose passion is slaughter; in the centre 
we have placed the slow and heavy laden, that arc nsnally brought into the field 
to be destroyed; we now come to a kind of light infantry, that partake some¬ 
thing of the spirit of the two former, and yet belonging to neither. In this »lass 
we must be content to marshal a luiinerous irregular tribe, variously armed, 
with diflerent pursuits, appetites, and manners; not formidably formed lor war, 
and yet generally delighting in mfscliief; not slowly and nsefiilly obedient, and 
yi^t vvithout any professed enmity to the rest of their feilow-tenaiits of air. 

To speak without metaphor, under this class of birds we may arrange all that 
noisy, restless, chattering, teasing tribe, that lies between the hen and (he 
thrush, that, fnim the size of the raven down to that of the woodpecker, (hitter 
round our habitations, and, rather with the sjiirit of pilferers than of robbers, 
make free with the fruits of human industry. 

Of all the other classes, this seems to be that which the least contributes to 
furnish out the pleasure or supidy the nece.ssities of mau. I'lie faleou hunts for 
him ; the poultry tribe supplies him with luxurious food; and the little sparrow 
race delight, hini with the melody of their warblings. ''I'he crane kind mak<' a 
studied variety in his entertamments ; and the class of ducks are not only many 
of them delicate in their flesh, but extremely useful for their feathers. Jbi( in 
the class of the pic kind there are few except the pigeon that arc any way uselul. 
They serve rather to tease man than to assist or amuse him. Jjike laithless 
servants, they are fond of his neighbourhood, because they mostly live by his 
labour; but their chief study is what they can plunder in his absenre, while 
their deaths make him no atonement for their depredation. 

liut though, with respect to man, tins whole class is rather noxious than bene¬ 
ficial—though he may consider them in this light as false, noisy, troublesome 
neighbours, yet, with resjiect to each other, no elas." of birds art;,?^f>''ingeniouB, 
so active, or so well fitted for society, (audd we suppose a kind pf morality 
among birds, we .should find that those are by far liie most iiidiisTrinus, the 
most iaithlnl, the most constant, and tin* most coiimibiat. I'he rajiacious kinds 
drive out their young before-they are fit to struggle With adversity, but the pie 
kind cherish their young to the last. The poultry claif.s are faithless and promis¬ 
cuous in their courtship ; but these live in ])airs, and their attachments are 
wholly conlined to each other. Tlie sparrow kind frocpiently overleap the bounds 
of nature, and make illicit varieties, but these ne\er. 'liiey live in harmony 
with each other.; every species is true to its kind, and transmits an unpolluted 
race to posterity. 

As other kinds build in rocks or upon the ground, the chief plaice where these 
build is in trees or bu.shes; the inale takes his share in the labours of building 
the nest; and often relieves his mate in the duties of incubation. Roth take 
this office by turns; and when the young arc excluded, both are equally active 
in making tuem an ample provision. 

They sometimes live in soeieties; and in these there are general laws observed, 
and a kind of republican form of goverarneiit established among them. 'Hiey 
watch not only for the general safety, but for that ojf every other bird of the 
grove. How often have we seen a fowler, stealing in upon a flock of ducks or 
wild geese, disturbed by the alarming note of a crow or a magpie : its single 
voice gave the whole thoughtless tribe warning, and taught them in good time 
to look to their safety.'^ 

• Dkcoy Thicks,—O f the many remark* none more interesting than the courage which 
al'lc pheiKunciia whibUed l»y lards, there is they display oi (he defence of then- young, 
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Nor are these birds less remarkable for their instincts than their capacity for 
instruction. 'Fliere is an apparent cnnninti: or archness in (he look of the whole 
tribe ; and I have seen crows and ravens taiighf to fetch and carry with the 
docility of n spaniel. Indeed, it is often an exercise that, without teachinf^, all 
this tribe are but too fond of. Everybody knows what a passion they have fr>r 
shining substances and such toys as some of us put a value upon. A whole 
family has been-alarmed at the loss of a ring : every servant has been accused, 
ard every creature in the house, conscious of their own innocence, suspected 
each other, when, to the utter surprise of all, it has been luiirul in the nest ol a 
tame mag{»ie or a jackdaw that nobody had ever thought of. 

However, as this class is very numerous, it is not to be supposed that the 
manners are alike in all. Some, such as the pigeon, are gentle and serviceable 
to man ; others are noxious, capricious, and noi^j. In a lew general characters 
they all agree; namely, in having hoarse voices, slight, active bodies, and a 
facility of flight that baffles even the boirlest of the rapacious kinds in the pur¬ 
suit. ! will begin with those birds which most properly may be said to bi long 
to this class, and go on till 1 limsh with the pigeon—a haimless bird, that resem¬ 
bles this tribe in lii.lc else except their size, ami that seems to be the shade 
uniting the pie and the sparrow kind into one general putiire. 

It IS not to be expected that in this sketch ot the great mugav/uie of Nature wo 
can stop singly to contemplate every obiert. To describe the mimlier that ofi'ers 
would be tedioii-s, and the similitude that one bears another would make the 
history disgusting. As an historian in relating the arfions of some noble people 
doe.s not slop to give the character of everv piivate man m the army, but only 
of such as have been distuiguisiu d liy ilieir conduct, courage, or treachery, so 
should the historian of Nature (ml\ si izc upon the most striking objects belore 
him ; and, having given one common accinml of the most remarkable, refer the 
peculiarities of the rest to tlieir general descniif ion. 


OT, in the ahsence of power adeipiate to the 
ocrasKin, the eiimiuig whuh lliey fiiipluy in 
decoying the aggiessoi. Some instances of 
this, in our native hiids, ninj l>e wooh ie*r 
counting, The eagle, it might be spppo.ed 
being the stronge'-t of mii buds, vvoitl.i lU'- 
cessfnlly defi nd his nest against the attacks 
of every other species ; ,ind so he does, partly, 
however, foi this leason.tbat veiy tew hostile 
birds ever ajiproach him in his haunts- Of 
quadrupeds, theie aie none tlnit could ventuie 
to approach, excepting the wild cat and the 
naarteii. Man is the onlj^ Ibimulahle anta- 
onist of the eagle, but against man tlie eagle 
ardlv ever ventuies to aim a blovi'. In the 
island of Lewes, in Scotland, a lan, de¬ 
scending a ndge of locks on which theie was 
an eagle’s nest, was, some years ago, attacked 
by these birds, and hardly escajied with her 
life. But, on the other hand, shepherds 
frequently approacti these nests, yet the buds 
offer no molestation than by screaming and 
ahowing their huge talons. Hardly any bud 
attacks mao in such circumstances, and tliose 
which do, are too insignitlc.uit to inlhct any 
injuiy. Many buds building m cliffs, tiees, 
and towels, aie in a great measure out of the 
WHch of inuii, and, tJiefelore, manifest little 


anviety wlun he ]nowls about their habita 
tioiis , but many, also, depiisit then eggs on 
tile gioiiiul. and Jravc inoie occasion to dread 
tlu'ii (Icstroyei. Of those who liave reciumsi* 
to stiiitagein, peihaps no sjiecies exhibits it 
ui.irc luiioiisly than the iing d'dti'iel. the lap¬ 
wing, and tlie golden plover The dotteiel 
deposits its eggs m a supeiticuil cavity in the 
sand, a little above watoi-murk, without »ny 
nest, the young luniiing oft the moment they 
are hatched \\ hen a peison appioailies, (ho 
buds aie seen Jymg uji to him. emit'mg their 
jiecuhui ciy "Tliey begin to rim ab,/ai with 
gieat celeiity, stopping eveiy now and then. 
11 it IS ]misued, it uins along without flying 
oth By a succession of shoit uuis and bigtits. 
It lines its pursuei a gieat distance, and thea 
makes oft,whistling joyfully, as il luexuliauon 
at the ri/se. The paitndge and other ga'b- 
naceous birds play otf similar tucks; bul tlie 
biuls by which they aie best peitornied aio 
the small species of giallag such as snipes, 
dunlins, &c The small sniging buds, whoso 
nests aie exposed, as the laik, tom-tit, &c., do 
not i-tteinpt to deceive the aggressor; but 
why they lack the instinct is not easy to bo 
discovered.—En. 
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CHAP II. 

THE RAVEN, THE CROW, AND THEIR 
AFFINITIES. 


The Raven, tlie Carrion-Crow, and the Rook, are birds so well known that a 
long description would but ob¬ 
scure our ideas of ih®m. 1'he 
raven is the largest of the three, 
and di.stinguished frt)m tlie rest, 
not only by his size, but by 
his bill being somewhat more 
hooked than that of the rest. 

As for the carrion-crow and tiie 
rook, they so strongly resemble 
each other both in make and 
size that they are not easily dis¬ 
tinguished asunder. 'Fhe man¬ 
ners, also, of the raven and 
the carrion-crow are exactly 
similar; they both feed upon 
carrion ; they fly only in pairs ; 
and will destroy other birds, if 
they can take them by surprise- 
But it is very different with llie rook, the daw, and the Cornish chough, which 
may be all ranked in this order. 'I’liey are sociable and harmless; they live 
only upon insects and gtain ; and wherever they are, instead of injuring other 
birds, they seem sentinels for the whole leathered creation. It will be proper, 
therefore, to describe these two sorts according to their re.spective appetite.s, as 
they have nothing in common but the very strong siinilitiidc they bear to each 
other in their colour and formation. 

The raven is a bird foniid in every region of the world ; strong and hardy, he 
is uninfluenced by the changes of the weather; and when other birds seem 
numbed with cold, or pining with famine, the raven is active and healthy, busily 
employed in prowling for prey, or sporting in the coldest atmosphere. As the 
heats at the line do not oppress him, so he bears (he cold of the polar countries 
with equal indifference, lie is sometimes, indeed, seen milk white, and this 
may probably be the effect of the rigorous clim»*es of the north. It is most 
likely that this change is wrought upon him, as upon most other animals in that 
part of the world, where fheir robes, particularly in winter, assume the colour of 
the country they inhabit. 

A raven may be reclaimed to almost every purpose to which birds can be 
converted. He may be trained up for fowling like a hawk; he may be taught 
to fetch and carry like a spaniel; he may be taught to speak like a parrot; but 
the most extraordinary of all is, that ho can be taught to sing like a man. I 
have heard a raven sing the Black Joke with great distinctness, truth, and 
humour. ♦ 

* Anecdotes. —At the scat of the Earl of him, he would lift up his head, and with a 
Aylc-'mry, in Wiltshire, a tame raven, that hoarse and hollow voice shout out the word 
had been taught to speak, used to ramble “ Holloa 1” Tins would instantly put to 
about m the park; there he was commonly flight and disperse his sable brethren, V^hila 
attended and lieset with crows, rooks, and the raven seemed to enjoy the fright be had 
otliers ()( his inquisitive tribe. When a cotisi- occasioned. - 

derable number of thi-se were collected round In the year 17 *^; ft gentlcmati^l^lug into 
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Indeed, when the raven is. laken as a donieBlie-, he has many qiia^ties that 
render him extremefy amiisirif^ Husv, inquisitive, and impudent, he jjoes every¬ 
where, affronts and drives off the duys, plays his pranks on the poultry, and is 
particularly assiduous in cultivatiriff tlie fjoud will of (he cook-maid, who seems 
to be the favourite of the family. Put then, with the amusing qualities of a 
favourite, he often also has the vices and defects. He is a glutton by nature and 
a thief by habit. He does not confine himself to petty depredations on the 
pantry or the larder; he soars at more magnificent plunder; at spoils that he 
i.an neither exhibit nor enjoy: but wliicli, like a miser, he rests satisfied with 
having the satisfaction of sometimes visiting and contemplating in secret. A 
piece <d’money, a tea-spoon, or a ring, are always tempting baits to his avarice; 
these he will slily seize ujioti, and if not watched will carry to his favourite hole. 

In his wild state, the raven is an active and greedy plunderer. Nothing 
comes amiss to him : w hether his prey be living or long dead it is all the same; 
he falls to with a voracious appetite, and when he has gorged himself, flies to 
acquaint his fellows that they may particqiiite of the spoil. If the carcass be 
already in the poss-'ssion of some more powerful animal, a wolf, a fox, or a dog, 
the raven sits at a little distance, content to continue a humble spectator till 
they iiave done. If in his flights he perceives no hopes of carrion—and his scent 
i.s so exipiisite that he can smell it at a vast distance—he then contents himself 
with more unsavoury food, fruits, insects, and the accidental desert of a dungbiU 

This bird chiefly builds its nest in trees, and lays five or six eggs of a pale 
green colour, marked with small brownish spots. They live sometimes in pairs, 
and sonietinirs they freipn nt, m great niimhers, the neighbourhood of populous 
cities, where they aic usciiii m devouring those carcasses that would otherwise 
piiUifv and infect (he air. Tiiey hnildin high trees or old towers, in the begin¬ 
ning of March with us in England, and sometimes sooner, as the spring is more 
or less advanced for the season. But it is not always near towns that they fix 
flieir rctieats: they often build in unfrequented places, and drive all other birds 
Irom their vicinifv. 

Bird.-, in general live longer tlian quadrupeds; and the raven is said to be one 
of ilie nio.st long lived of tlie minibor. Hesiod a.sserts that a raven will live nine 
t;me.s a.s long as a man; lint tlioogh (hi-, is fabuloii.s, it is certain that some of 
them have been known to live iicai a humired years. This animal seems pos- 
ses.'.cd of tliose oiialifu-s that geiioially (iroduce longevity—a good a^ipetite and 
great exercise. In clear weather, tlie ravens fly in jiairs to a great heigbt, 
iii.iking a deep, loud noise, difl'ereiil Irom (hat of their usual croaking. 

'idle carnon-cnw resembles (he raven in its appetites, it.s laying, and manner 
of bringing up its young. It only differs iii being less bold, less docile, and 
less favoured by uiankmil. 

The rook leads the way in another, lint a more harmless train, that liave no 
carnivorou.s appetites, but only feed upon insects and corn.^ The Uoystou 


the Red Lion Inn, at Hungerford, his chaise 
lan over and son-ly bniisud the leg ot his 
Newhmndlaud dog Whilst examining the 
injuiy and lialhiug the wound, a raven, which 
belonged to the people of the house, attended, 
and was apparently a much couceiued spec¬ 
tator. The dog’s leg being dressed, he was 
tied up in the manger, where Ralph not only 
immediately visited him, hut brought, him 
bones, and attended him with repeated marks 
of attention. The bird’s notice of the dog 
was so very extraordinary that the gentleman 
questioned the ostler concerning the afliur; 
who informed him that the raven hiwl been 
bred from his pin-feather in intimacy with a 
dog, and that the affection was mutual — 
Ralph’s poor dog, by some accident, had also 
got bis leg bcoken; and during the long time 


he was confineil, his friend waited upon 
him, constantly carrying him provisions, and 
scarcely ever quitting him. 

One night, by accident, the ostler had slmt 
the stable door, and Ralph was deprived of 
the company ot his ftiend the whole night j 
but the ostler found, in the morning, the 
bottom of the door so pecked that, had it not 
been opened, Riiljih would m another houx 
have made himself au entrance. 

Astip.vthx —“ Gesner has called the 
common rook {I'orrin fn/gilegm') a corn- 
eating biid Linnaeus has somewhat light¬ 
ened this epithet by considering it only as a 
gatherer of corn : to neither of which names 
do 1 believe it entitled, as it apjiears to 
live solely upon grubs, various insects, and 
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crow id about the size of the two former. The breast, belly, back, and tipper 
part offhe neck, being of a pale ash-colour; the head and wings glossed oyer 
with a fine blue. He is a bird of passage, visiting this kingdom in the beginning 
of winter and leaving it in the spring. He breeds, however, in different parts 
of the British dominions; and hia nest is common enough in trees in Ireland, 
'nie. jackdaw is black, like all the former, but ash-coloured on the breast and 
belly. He is not above the size of a pigeon. He is docile and loquacious : hia 
head being large for the size of his body, which, as has been remarked, argues 
him ingenious and crafty. He builds in- steeple^, old castles, and high rocks, 
laying five or siic eggs in a season. The Cornish chough is like a jackdaw, but 
bigger, and almost the size of a crow. The feet and legs are long, like those of 
a Jackdaw, but of a red colour, and the plumage is blai k all over. It frequents 
rocks, old castles, and churches, by the sea side, like the daw, and with the 
same noisy assiduity. It is only seen along the western coasts of England. 
I’hese are birds very similar in their manners, feeding on grain and insects, 
living in society, and often suffering general castigation Iroin the flock for the 
good of the community. 

The rook, as is well known, builds in woods and forests in Hie neighbourhood 
of man, and sometimes makes choice of grove.s in the very midst of cities for the 
place of its retreat and security. In these it estiiblislies a kind of legal consti- 

worms. It has at times conMiU'ralile chfilciilty liail iianu- In aiitinnn, a ripe pear or a wal¬ 
to Biqipoil its hte; for in a cliy b|)nng or mil liec-onu's an mesistiblc temptation, amt it 
summer most of these are liiitden in llie earth will occasionally obtain a good share of these 
beyond its reach, except at those uncertain fmits. In haul tiost it is pinched again, 

f ieriods when the gmb of the cbatler is to be visits for food the banks of streams, and, in 
bund ; and in a hot day we see the poor buds conjunction with its congener, the ‘villain 
perambulating the fields, and waiideting by crow,' becomes a wayfaring bud, and ‘ seeks 
the sides of the highways, seeking for and a dole tioin every passing steed.’ It is hut 
feeding upon grasshoiipeis, or any casual simjile justice to these olten-censiired birds 
nourishment that may be found At those to mention the service that they at times [»ei- 
times, was it not for its bieakfast of dew- form for ns in om pasture lands. There 
Worms, which it catches in the grey of the is no plant that 1 endeavour to root out 
morning, as it is apjiointed the earliest of with more persistency in these places than 
risers, it would commonly be famished. In tlie tinfy hair-giass {yhra orrspilusn) It 
the hot summer of 182.'5, many of the young alKuinds in all the eolder paits of our grass 
brood of the season perished from want; the lands, uicuMsmg greatly when undisturbed, 
mornings wore without dew, and consequently and woithless itself, overpowers its more 
few or no woims were to be obtained, and valuable ueigbbouis. The larger turls are 
.we found them dead tinder the trees, having jnetty well got nd of; but multitudes of sinidl 
expired on their roostiugs. It was paiticu- loots are so interwoven .with the pasture'het- 
lany distressing, for no relief could be given, bage that we cannot sejiaratc^them without 
to hear the constant clamour and importunity iiijniy , and these our ju isevering rooks stock 
of the young for food. The old birds .seemed up Igr us in such quantities, tliat in some 
to sutler without complaint; but the wants seasons the Helds are strewed with the eraiU- 
of their offspring were expressed by the iin- cated plants. The whole so turn updoes not 
ceasing cry of hunger, and yausuit of their exclusively piove to be the hair, but intiniteiy 
parents for supyily, and our fields were scenes the larger poilion consists of this injurious 
of daily restlessness and lament. Yet amid jilant The object of the bird in peiforming 
all this distress, it was ydeasiiig to obseive this seivice loi us, is to obtain the larva of 
the jierseveraiice of the old birds in the endea- several sjiecies of insects, underground feedeni, 
vour to relieve their faniisliing families, as that prey on the routs, as Linnaus long ago 
many of them remained out searching for observed upon the siiliject of the little iiawj 
food quite in the dusk, and returning to their grass {Nardits stricla). This benefit » 
nests long after the usual period ot retiring, partly a joint operation: the grub eats the 
Ill this extremity it becomes a plunderer, to loot, but not often so eftectuaJly as to destroy 
which, by inclination, it is not much addicted, the plant, which easily roots itself anew; but 
and resorts to our newly-set jiotato fields, dig- the rook finishes the affair by pulling it up 
ging out the cuttings. Ranks are seen sadly to get at the larvae, and thus prevents all 
defective, the result of its labours, I fear; and vegetation; box do 1 believe that the bird 
thU request of my neighbours now and then ever removes a specimen that has not already 
^ a bird from my rookery to hang up in tnr- been eaten, or commenced upon, by the cater- 
io their fields, is confirmatory uf its pillar.'’—J olrnai, ov k NA'fu«i.ti»T. 
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lution, by which all intniders are excluded from comiog to live among them, 
and none suffered to build but acknowledged natives of the place. I have ofteii 
amused myself with observing their plan of policy from my window in the 
Temple, that look.s upon a grove where they have made a colony ip the midst 
of the city. At the corpmencement of spring, the rookery, which during the 
continuance of winter seemed to have been deserted, or only guarded by about 
live or six, like old soldiers in a garrison, now begins to be once more fre¬ 
quented, and in a short time all the bustle and hurry of business is fairly com¬ 
menced. Where these numbers resided during the winter is not easy to guess; 
perhaps in the trees of hedgerows, to be nearer their food. In spring, however, 
they cultivate their native trees; and, in the places where they were themselves 
hatched, they prepare to propagate a future progeny. 



t^Tlie Kotik.) 


* Rooks. —Rooks appoiir to have a 
language amongst fliemselves, which 
is understood hy the whole conunu- 
nity; and a jieeuli.ir nch* tioin a buil 
Bet to watch and to warn tliein ol' aji- 
proaching danger, js quite huiticieiit 
to make them take flight, and always, 
in an opposite diiectioii to that tioni 
which the danger is iqipiehended 
There is one tiait in the character 
of the rook, which is ]ieciili<it to tliat 
bird, aiul does hun no little titdit . it 
is the distiesa which thej exlulut 
when one of them has heiui killed or 
wounded by a gun. They continue to 
hover round, oi sometimes uiakiiig a 
dait from the air close up to lum, ap- 
arently try to find out the leason why 
e does luit follow them:— 

“ While I ircluig rnund .'itia round, 

They call thuii hides* comrade li.nii the ground," 

When one considers the instinctin '-.ire 
with which rooks avoid any one eariying a 
gun, and which is so evident, that i have 
often heaid coimtry people remark that they 
con smell gunpowder, it is suipiisuig: that it 
is the instrumeut, .uid not the man, which 
they avoid, is evident from their following the 
heels of the peaceable [iluughinan along the 
fmrow—J esSk’s Gi.e,»ninos. 

SrHATAaEM.—Wilson, in his American 
Ornithology, says that ciows have been em¬ 
ployed to catch ciow.s by tlie following stra¬ 
tagem ;—A live crow is pinned bv the wings 
down to the ground, on his baefc, by meaiis 
of two sharp foiked sticks. Thus situated, 
his cries are loud and incessant, particularly 
if any crows are m view. These, sweeping 
down about him, are instantly grappled and 
held fast by the prostrate prisoner, with the 
same mKtinctive impulse that urges a drown¬ 
ing person to grasp at everything within his 
reosK. The game being disengaged from 
his clutches, the trap is again ready for ano¬ 
ther experiment.] 

Kookbkv Statistics. —The average num¬ 
ber of rooks* nesfs, during the last four years, 
in the avenue of Hampton Court Park, has 
beim 750- Allowing three young birds and 
a pair of old ouei to each nest, the number* 


would amount to 3.750. They are very parti¬ 
cular lh.it none ot their society build away 
r..>in the usual line of tiees. A pair of rooka 
did so tins spiiiig (1 Slid), and when their 
nest was neuilj finished, at least fifty others 
came and demolished it in a lew miimte.s. 

Ciows suinetunes choose odd places to 
build in, and where we should hardly hav« 
expected to find the nest of a bird of social 
habits Dr Mitchell says tliat a lew years 
ago a pair of ciows built their nest between 
the wings of the dragon of Bow Church, in 
Loudon They remained there till the steeple 
rcijimed repaiis. Another pair built their 
rest on the top of the laige plane-tree in 
W ood-stieet, Cneapside. A lew seasons ago, 
a hawk built its nest under the dome of St. 
Paul’s. Another of the falcon tribe had its 
nest, a few rears ago, in the fop ol tha stee¬ 
ple of Sjiitalfields-ehiireh. Some years ago, 
Hone informs ns in his Evert/ Day Book, 
there weie seveial large elm trees in the 
college garden hehind the Kcclesiastical 
Court, in Doctors’ Commons, in which a 
numlier of rooks had taken up their abode, 
foiniiiig, ill appearance, a sort of convocatimi 
of aerial ecclesiastics. A young gentleman 
who lodged in an attic, and was their close 
neighbaur, frequently entertained himself 
with thinning thus covey of black game by 
means of a cross-bow, Ou the opposite side 
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They keep together in pairs; and when the offices of courtship are over, they 
prepare for making their nests and laying. The old inhabitants of the place are, 
all already provided : the nest which served them for years before, with a little 
Iritntning and dressing will serve very well again ; the difficulty of nestling lies 
only upon the young ones who have no nest, and must, therefore, get up one as 
well as .they can. But not only the materials are wanting, but also the place in 
which to fax it- Every part of a tree will not do for this purpose, as soipe 
branches may not be sufficiently forked; others may not be sufficiently strong; 
and still others may be too much exposed to the rockings of the wind. The 
male and female upon this occasion are, for some days, seen examining all the 
trees of the grove very attentively ; and, when they have fixed upon a branch 
that seems fit for their purpose, they continue to sit upon and observe it very 
sedulously for two or three days longer. 'I’hc place being thus determined 
upon, they begin to gather the materials for their ne.st; such as sticks and 
fibrous roots, which they regularly dispose in the most siib.staiitial manner. Birt 
here a new and most unexpected obstacle arises. It often happens that the 
young couple have made choice of a ))lace too near (he mansion of an older pair, 
who do not choose to be incommoded by such troublesome neighbours. A 
quarrel, therefore, instantly ensues, in which (he old ones are always victorious. 

The young couple, thus expelled, are obliged again to go through the fatigues 
of deliberating, examining, and choosing ; and having taken care to keep their 
due distance, the nest begins again, ami their uidu.stry deserves commendation. 
But their alacrity is often too great in the beginning : they soon grow weary of 
bringing the materials of their nest from distant places; and they very easily 
perceive that sticks may be provided nearer home, with less honesty indeed, but 
some degree of address. Away they go, therefore, to pilfer as fast as they can ; and 
wherever they see a nest unguarded, they take lare to rob it of the very choicest 
sticks of which it is composed. But these thefts never go unpunished; and, 
probably, upon complaint being made there is a general punishment inflicted, 
1 have seen eight or ten rooks come upon such occasions, and, .setting upon tlie 
uew nest of the young couple all at once, tear it in pieces in a moment. 

In some countries these birds, are considered as a benefit, in others as a 
nuisance: their chief food is the worm of the dorbeetle and com; thus they may 
be said to do as much service by destroying (hat noxious insect, as they do 
injury by consuming the produce of the husbandman’s industry. 

To this tribe of the crow kind some foreign sorts might be added: 1 will take 
notice only of one, which, from the extraordinary size and fashion of its bill, 
must not be passed in silence.’'^ I’his is the Calao, or horned Indian raven. 


lived a curious old civilian, ivho, observing 
from his btudy that the rooks often dropped 
senseless from their perch, or as it may be 
said without a figure, hopp'd the ting, set 
his wits to work to discover the cause. It 
Was probably dunng a profitless time of 
peace, and the doctor having plenty of leisure, 
weighed the matter over and over, till he was 
at length satisfied that he had made a great 
ornitholugical discoveiy, that its promulgation 
would give wings to his fame, and that he 
was fated by means of these rooks to say 
•‘Volito vivUs per ora vivum." 

His goose<quiH and foolscap were quickly 
in requisition, and he actually wrote a treatise, 
stating circumstantially what he had seen, 
and, in conclusion, giving it as the settled 
conviction of his miiid, that rooks were suh- 
tins falling sic&ness .— Every Day 

* Ahericam Chows. —^The vultur atratus, 
<tt Mrripn-crow of America, differs materially 


from the bird so common in England. It i* 
thus described by Mr, Audubon :— 

In the cities where they are protected they 
enter the very kitchen, and feed on whatever 
is tlirown to them, even on vegetables. If 
unmolested, they will remain on the some 
premises for months, flying to (he roof at 
dusk to spend the night. Six or seven are 
often seen standing in cold weather round the 
funnel ol a chimney, apparently enjoying the 
heat from the smoke. 

Notwithstanding the penalties imposed by 
law, a number of tliose birds are destroyed 
on account of their audacious pilfering. They 
seize young pigs as great dainties. They 
watch the cackling hen in order to get the 
flesh egg from her nest; and they irol not 
hesitate to swallow a brood of young ducks. 
Ill order to keep them from the roofs of 
houses, where their dung is iletrimeutal, the 
injiabitants guard tire top with broken pieces 
of glass fastened in mortar, and they often 
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vthicli exceeds tbe common raven in size and habits of depredation. But what 
he differs in from all other birds is the beak, which, by its lensjth and curvature 
at the end, appears designed for rapine ; but then it has a kind ufhorn standing 
out from the top, which looks wmewhat like a second bill, and gives this bird, 
othenvi.se fierce and ugly, a verv formidable appearance. 'I'he horn springs out 
of the forehead, and grows to the upper part of the bill, being of great bulk; .so 
that near the forehead it is four inches broad, not unlike the horn of the rhino¬ 
ceros, but more crooked at tlie tip. Were the body of the bird answerable in 
s.ze to the head, tbe calao would exceed in magnitude even tbe vulture or tlie 
eagle. But the head and beak are out of all proportion, the body being not 
much larger than that of a hen. Yet even here there are varieties; for in such 
of those birds as come from did'erent parts of Africa the body is proportionable 
to the beak ; in such as come Iroin the Molucca l.slands, the beak bears no pro¬ 
portion to the body. Ot what use this extraordinary excrescence is to the bird 
IS not easy to determine : it lives, like others of it.s kind, upon carrion, and 
.'cldom has a living enemy to cope with. Nature seems to sport in tlie produc¬ 
tion of many animals, as if she were willing to exhibit mstances as well of variety 
as economy in their lunnation.'^ 


kill tliem by throwing huiling wafci ujioii 
them. No li'wci than two hiiiidu-d of IIh-m- 
birds au‘ d.iily fed by tlu; city of Natchez. 

Like all oilier cowaids, thehe buds only 
fight violently when urged on by hunger or 
Hiiiiiinent danger, giadiiully augnieiiiuig to 
a high pitch ; Imt then they iii.ike aue iuls by 
heiiting their coiupiered iidveisai^ to ile.ith if 
in their power. When busily engagetl with a 
dead carcass, they often jumji against one 
iniother wilti bills anil legs, stiikiiig like a 
cumiiion fowl; and ifm the ait.ick one over- 
thiows the otJiii, the vietoi will, without 
scruple, and iti the most umnercilul ipanuer, 
pick hi.s naked head till it becomes' clotted 
with blood. W’^hen any ciow gams such an 
advantage, the victor is assisted bysci- ud 
otheis, who appi'.ir to engage ui the conflict 
sidely because llieie seems to be no dangex. 

These birds are subject to a paiticulai dis¬ 
ease tliat I iicvei remaiked in the fii/tiir 
Hum. It consists of a kiiul of itching wait, 
which often covers the whole <‘! the skin of 
their head and back of the neck, having a 
reddisli appearance, and siippuiating vvilli a 
very fethk gieenisli humoui. Tlie bud thus 


afflitfed scr.itches these warts almost con¬ 
stantly ; and the inoie irritated, the larger 
they glow. lu evciy one of those waits I 
have touiid fastened, as a coinmou leech to 
the real skm, a small worm, very like some of 
those which tonnent certain quatUujieds, par¬ 
ticularly, in this country, the ctHnmon grey 
squirrel. 1 never could ascertain if these 
paiasites killed the birds, Imt I am certain 
that many die dining winter, or through some 
means to me unknown. These worms are 
killed by the bird, as I have found many of 
tlie warls dried, although large, hut without 
any tenant, aftei a continuance (if cold wea¬ 
ther. It IS not improbable that the coutimied 
tilth attached to the head of thc-se birds, after 
bt uig itniueised in the decayed Hesh of the 
■tnunals they feed on, occasions their hirth. 
I have obseived this to take place geneially 
with the younger carrion-crows, who, from 
the tenderness of their skill, are probably 
more liable 1c these vermin, and the older 
ones probably cleat themselves of them more 
easily, as their skulls and skm,s K*coin« 
tougher.— Auchna oi- Science, 1828. 


* CouUT.S OK JI S'l 1C E 

AMONu (blows,- Those ex- 
traordiniuy asseinhhes, which 
may be called ciow conifs, 
are observed here (m the 
Feroo Islands) us well asun 
the Scotch isles ; they collect 
in great miinhers, us if tliey 
had been all summoned for the 
occasion. A few of the flock 
sit witli drooping heads— 
others seem as grave as if 
they weie judges; and some 
are exceedingly active and 
noigy, like, lawyers and wit¬ 
nesses : in the coui-se of about 
an hour the company gene- 
Milly disperse, aod it is nut 
uucoramon, after they have 



(Tin: Piping Crow.) 
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THE MAGPIE AND ITS AFFINITIES. 

There are such a variety of birds that may be distriftiited under this head, that 
we must nol expect very precise ideas ofanv. !'(» have a straig-ht, strong bill, 
legs formed for hopping, a body of about tlie sixe of a magpie, and party- 
coloured plumage, are the only marks by nhieh I must be contented to distin¬ 
guish this numerous fantastic tribe, that add to the beauty, though not to the 
harmony of our landscapes. In fact, their chatteiing every vvliere disturbs the 
melody of the lesser warblers; and their noisy courtship not a little damps the 
song of the linnet and the nightingale- 

However, we have very few of this kind in our woods compared to those in 
the neighbourhood of the line. T’here they not only paint the scene with the 
beauty and the variety of their plumage, but stun the ear with their vociferation. 
In those luxurious lore.sts, the singing birds are scarce ever heard, but a 
hundred varieties of the pie, the jay, the roller, the chatterer, and tlie toucan, 
are continually in motion, and with their illusive mockeries disturb or divert 
the spectator, as he happens to be disposed 

The MAGPIE is the chief of this kind with us, and is too well known to need 
a description. Indeed, were 
its other accomplishment.s equal 
to its beauty, few birds could 
he put in competition. Its 
black, its white, its green and 
purple, w ith the rich and gilded 
combination of the glosses on 
its tail, are as fine as any (hat 
adorn the most beautiful of the 
feathered tribe. But it has too 
many of the qualities of a beau 
to depreciate these natural per¬ 
fections: vain, restless, loud, 

And quarrelsome, it is an un¬ 
welcome intruder every where; 
and never misses an opportu¬ 
nity, when it finds one, of doing tThe MoRpip.) 

mischief. 

In all iis habits it discovers a degree of instinct unusual to other birds. Its 
nest is not less remarkable for the nianner in which it is composed than for the 
place the magpie takes to build it in."^ '1 he nest is usually placed conspicuous 

flown away, to find one or two left dead on post'd to have been condemned by their peers), 
the spot.—SaNiiT’s Description op Ierob put them to death. When the execution 
Iblsnus. . . ^ ** qmelly disperse. 

Dr. Edmonstone, in his View of the Shet- * Maopies’ Nests,— “ Amongst our larger 
land Islands, says that sometimes the crow birds, the magpie excels all her congeners in 
court, or meeting, does not appear to lie com- architectural skill. Several of the older uatn- 
plete before tlie expiration of a day or two, ralists were inclined to attribute to her more 
ffrowB coming from all quarters to the sessions, ingenuity than facts will corroborate? Alber- 
As soon as they have all arrived, a very geiier^ tus Magnus, for example, says she not only 
noise ensues, the business of the court is' constructs two passages for her nest, one (br 
opened, and shortly after, they all fall upon entering, and another for going out,'but fre- 
oue or two individual crows (who are sup- quently makes two nests on contiguous trees, 
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enough, eillter in the middle of some hawlliorn btish, or on the lop of some high 
tree.- The place, however, is always found difficult of access; for the tree 
pitched upon usually grows in some thick hedgerow, fenced by brambles at 
the root; or sometimes one of the higher bushes is fixed upon lor the purpose. 
When the place is thus chosen as inaccessible as possible to men, the next care 
is to fence the nest above, so as to defend it from all the various enemies of air. 
The kite, the crow, and the sparrow-hawk, are to be guarded against; as their 
nests have been sometimes plundered by the magpie, so it is reasonably tearod 
that they will take the first opportunity to retaliate. To prevent this, the 
magpie’s nest is built with surjmsing labour and ingenuity. 

The body of the nest i.s composed of hawihorn branches ; the thorns sticking 
outward, but well united together by their mutual insertions. Within it i.s 
lined with fibrous roots, wool, and long grass, and then nicely plastered all 
round with mud and clay. The body of the nest being tJuis made firm and 
commodious, the next work is to make the canopy which is to defend it above. 
This is composed of the sharpest lliorns, woven together in such a manner as to 
deny all entrance except at tlie door, which is just huge enough lo permit 
ogress and regress to the owners. In tlii.s lortress the male and female hatch 
and bring up llicir brood with security, sheltered from all attacks but those of 
the climbing schoolboy, who oiten finds his torn and bloody hands too dear a 
price for the eggs or the young ones. 'J’he magpie lays six or seven eggs, of a 
pale green colour, spotted with brown. 

'I'his bird, in its domestic state, preserves its natural character with strict 
propriety. Tlie same noisy, mischievous iiabits attend it to the cage that 
marked it in the woods; and being more cunning, so it is also a more docile 
bird than any oilier taken intet keeping. Those who are desirous of leaching it 
to speak, have a foolish custom of cutting its tongue, nhieh only puts the poor 
animal to pain, willuml improving its speech in the smallest degree. Its 
speaking is sometimes very distinct; but its sounds are too thin and sharp te 
be an exact imitation of the human voice, which the hoarse raven and parrot 
can counterfeit more exactly.'' 


with the design of nnsKsiduig plunderers, 
who may as re.idily chouse the empty nesv 
as tho one containing the eggs, on the siuue 
principle that lliunysiiis the tyianl ]ia<l thiity 
sleeping rooms. (Ithers niuiiitum that the 
ojtoning opposite the passage is for the tail 
ol the mother bird when hatching. Betoio 
sijeculating ou the use of this, it would have 
been well to ascertain its existence; ior 
among the numerous ’;iag[)ies’ nests we have 
seen, (two very perfect ones aie now before 
UR,) the alleged second ojieuing is hy no 
means apparent, though in some instances 
the twigs tnay ap[)eiii more loosely woven 
than in others, but siddom so much so, we 
think, as to permit a passage to t^jp bud.”— 
Rsmkui on tuk AuciiiTKCTmiE ov Birds. 

Haunts ov Mmipies. —There is consider¬ 
able discrepancy lu tho accounts given by 
naturalists of the haunts of the magpie. 
“The tall tangled hedgerow,” says Mr. Kiiapp, 
“the fir grove, or tho old, well wooded in- 
closure constitute its delight, as there alone 
its largi', dark nest has any chance of es¬ 
caping obseivatiuu.”— Jouhnax. ok a jNatu- 
HauisT.. 

“ It always builds a solitary nest cither in 
a thorn bush, or on some lofty tdm, and 
sometimes ou an appl«-tree: it dues nut 


often build very near dwelling houses, but a 
reniaikable exception to tins h.is lately oc- 
curled Id Somciset'.hire. at Iluutspill; a 
inagjne not only having built its nest on a 
tuc a very shoit distance from a dwelling 
luni.se, but it occupied the same nest two 
jears .successively.— Jenninus, 

Wilson, (<(i the other hand, spenking, wo 
appieheud, at its hahits in Scotland ns well 
as in America, says “ it generally selects a 
tall tice adjoining the iann-house i’or its 
nest, which is placed amongst the highest 
branches. 

V 

* Tnu Maid and Maupie. —A belU 
fouiuler, in the parish of Saint Jean cii Greve, 
at Pans, h.aviiig lost from time to tune seve¬ 
ral silver spoons, and other aiticles of value, 
at length suspected his servant maid to bo 
the thief; and in Older to satisfy himself, 
and to detect hei, ii‘possible, he, laid a couple 
of siher tiiukehs in an apaitmeut to which 
liirnself, his wife, and the said servant, were 
the only persons who had access. Oa the 
following day the trinkets were missing, and 
suspicion of course fell ou the maid. The 
mastei tjiiestioued her as to her having been 
ill the loom ; the girl hesitated for some mo, 
nients, ai;d then in a faltering ioifi ofvoicpj 
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To this tribe we may refer the JAY, which is one of the most bi nutifol of the 
British birds. The forehead is 


white, streaked with black; the 
head is covered with very longf 
feathers, which it can erect 
into a crest at pleasure ; the 
whole neck, back, breast, and 
belly, are of a faint pur)ile, 
dashed with grey ; the wings 
are most beautifully barred 
with a lovely blue, black, and 
white; the tail is black, and 
the feet of a pale brown. 

Like the magpie, it feeds upon 
fruits, will kill small birds, and is extremely docile. 

To this class may be added a numerous list from all the tropical foiePta of tlu 
east and west; where 
the birds are remarkable 
for discordant voices 
and brilliant plumage. I 
will fix only upon one, 
which is the most singu¬ 
lar of all the feathered 
creation. This is the 
TOUCAN, a bird of the 
pie kind, whose bill is 
nearly as large as the 
rest of its whole body. 

Of this extraordinary p-; 
bird there are four or five 
varietie.s. I will only C . 
describe the red-be.iked 
toucan; and as the figure 
of this bird makes the 
principal part of its his¬ 
tory, I wiU follow Edwards 



fThc Touenn.) 

through all the miniitia’ of its 


singular confor¬ 


mation. It is about the size of, and sliaped like, a jackdaw', with a large head to 


said she rememhered to have opened the 
door of that room to admit the an, hut had 
seen nothing of the things lost. This reply 
seemed to confirm her mabter more in his 
opinion of her guilt; he accordingly had her 
token up on suspicion, and she was fully 
committed for trial. 

After the usual ceremonies of the trial, in 
which the passions and prejudices of the 
judges and accusers, httf too frequently usurp 
the seat of impartial investigation, she was 
found guilty of the alleged crime, and suf¬ 
fered death accordingly. Some time after¬ 
wards, the bell-founder was sent for to arrange 
and repair the church-hells ; and on entering 
the steeple to examine the same, he was 
much suiprised to find a favourite magpie he 
had kept about his house, perched up near 
the church clock. Struck with the appear¬ 
ance of his old inmate in so uncommon a 
place, he could hardly believe it to be the 
same ; to satisfy himself he therefore called 
the bird by its name, Mag! Mag! The 


bird then hopjied a few paces towards the 
man, slopjied suddenly, ruffled up his plu¬ 
mage, chattered in his way, and then fled 
away to a hole in the loof. (/'urioslty led tho 
man to follow it; but what words can express 
his astonishment and confu-siou, when he be¬ 
held deposited in a corner of the hole, the 
identical aiticles for which the poor unfortu¬ 
nate girl lost her life, and several others he 
had inisseA at different times. 

Tlie whole of this extraordinary affair was 
soon publicly known. The people, in a 
paroxysm of enthusiastic seal, threatened 
vengeance on the girl’s accusers and judges, 
and to prevent those serious consequences so 
much apiitehended, it was found necessary to 
apjiease the multitude by an order that mass 
should be said, and a solemn Domine emudi 
offered up for the peace of her soul, in tho 
church of St. Jean en Greve, where Ifflis tra¬ 
gedy is recorded, and where virgins of tho 
surrounding neighbourhood repair annually 
at midnight, dressed in robes of the whitest 
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BiHJport its monstrous bill: this hill, from the angles of the mouth to its point, 
is six inches and a half; and its breadth, in the thickest part, is a little more 
than two.* Its thickness near the head is one inch and a quarter; and it is q; 
little rounded along the top of the upper chap, the under side being rcnind also ; 
the whole of the bill extremely slight, and a little thicker than parchment. The 
upper chap is of a bright yellow, except on each side, which is of a line scarlet 
colour; as is also the lower chap, except at the base, which is purple. Between 
the head and tlie bill there is a black line of separation all round tlie base of the 
bill; in the upper part of which the nostrils are placed, and arc almost covered 
with feathers; which has occasioned some writers to say, that the toucan has no 
nostrils. Round the eyes, on each side of the head, is a .space of bliii-sh skin, 
void of feathers, above which the head is black, except a white spot on each 
Bide joining to the base of the upper chap. The hinder part of the neck, the 
back, wings, tail, belly, and thighs, are black. The unde .side of the head. 


lawn, and bearing each a branch of cypress 
to sing a requiem, and to imploit; the divine 
protection for the innocent siiffeier. The 
ceremony is still commemorated, and is called 
“ the muss ot the magpie.” A popular 
drama is likewise founded on the incident. 

Omen.—I ll nio.st countries the magpie is 
esteemed a bud of omen. In various parts 
ot Scotland and the iioith of Ktvgland, if one 
of these buds is obseived flying by itself, it is 
accouiiti d by the vulgar, iH luck , if tv o, they 
foiebode sonu'thing fortunate, and so on. 
There is a rude rhyme on the subject which 
we liave heard in Scotland : 

Uiie is joy. 

Two IS grief, 

Tliree is inaiiingc, 

Four IS di’atli.—Ki>, 

* The Beak ov the Toucan. —The enor¬ 
mous beak is nearly as long as the body; 
aaid this circumstance has given rise ti the 
beliet that the toucan is greatly embaiM-ssed 
by this extraoidiiiary piovisioii of nature, and 
rendered mcapahleof those active iiioveiiients 
which so peculiarly distinguish the feathered 
race If-the beak, adeeil, were constructed 
in that solid maiiiier which we ordinarily ob¬ 
serve in birds of piey, and in those who live 
upon haid substances, we should not be sur¬ 
prised to find so considerable an appendage 
weigliing down the uiifoituiiate hud's head, 
and uiititting it for npwaid flight, or even for 
ordinary vision, except m one diiection. In 
♦hat case the toucan must have been doomed 
.X) a grovelling life upon the earth, perpetu¬ 
ally striving to use its brilliant wings, and 
longing to search for food among the high 
branches of fruit-bearing tiees, but striving 
aud lunging in vain. This would not have 
been in conformity with the usual harmony 
of nature j aud, therefore, in spite of its enoi- 
mous beak, we And the toucans flying us 
nimbly as any other bird Irom tree to tree, 
phrching on the summits of the very highest, 
searching for fruit with teslless activity, pur¬ 
suing small buds, which, it is now ascer¬ 
tained, form part, of their fcKid, and defending 
their young with unremitting vigilance 
against seriientH, monkeys, and other enemies. 


Ail these functions of their existence could 
not have been performed if the specific gra¬ 
vity of the beak were equal to its dimensions. 
But it is not so. As comjiared, in specific 
grav ity, with the beak of a hawk for instance, 
the beak of the toucan may be said to stand 
111 the same relation to it as a piece of pumice- 
stone to a piece of granite. The exterior of 
the beak is a sjiongy tissue, presenting a 
number of cavities, formed by extremely thin 
jilates, and covered with a hard coat scarcely 
thicker. This remarkable lieak forms almost 
as cuiiousand woiiderhd an example of pecu¬ 
liar organization as the trunk of an elephant. 
We are not so intimately acquainted with its 
uses; but there can he no doubt that the 
instrument is admirably adapted to the ne- 
ces.sitios ot the toucan's existence. 

The toucans, as well as the aracaris, which 
t}i“y greatly resemble, are found iu the 
waiiiiest jiarls of South Ameiica. Their plu- 
iii,age IS biillidiit; and tlieir feathers have 
been employed as omaraeuts of dress by the 
ladies of Brazil and Peru. Several specimens 
have been kept alive iu this country. Mr- 
BriMlenp, in toe Zoologual Journal for .Tanu- 
ary, 1S2.'», h.'s given an interesting accoimt 
of a speciiiicu m a small menagerie, whose 
habits he watched with great caie. By this ’ 
examination the fact was established that 
the touc.in ordinarily feeds on small birds. 
The toucan in question, upon a goldfinch 
being put into his cage, would instantly kill 
it by a squeeze of hiw hjU, and then delibe¬ 
rately pull his prey to pieces, swallowing 
every portion, not excepting the beak and 
the legs. Mr. Biodenp states that the 
toucan ajipeared to derive the greatest satis¬ 
faction from the act bf eating, which he 
ascribes to the peculiar sensibility o£ the 
internal part of tin; heiA. never used his 
foot e ccept to confine his prey on the perch ; 
the litak was the only instrument employed 
in tcaiiiig it to pieces. It aippears, also, that 
this bird subjects some of its food to a second 
mastication by its beak, in a manner some¬ 
what resembling the similar action in nimi- 
nating animals.— L« Vaillamt’s Hist. Na i . 
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throat, and the beginning of the breast, are whife. Between the white on the 
breast, and the black on the belly, is a space of red feathers, in the form of a 
new moon, with its horns upwards. The legs, feet, and claw^s, are of an ash- 
colour ; and the toes stand like those of parrots, two before and two behind. 

It is reported by travellers, that this bird, though furnished with so formidable 
a beak, is harmless and gentle, being so easily made tame, as to sit and hatch 
its young in houses. It feeds chiefly upon pejiper, which it devours very gree¬ 
dily, gorging itself in such a manner, that it voids it crude and unconcocted. 
This, however, is no objection to the natives from using it again; they even 
prefer it before that pepper wdiich is fresh gathered from the tree : and seem 
persuaded that the strength and heat of the pepper is qualified by the bird, and 
that all its noxious qualities are thus exhaiised. 

Whatever be the truth of this report, nothing is more certain than that the 
toucan lives only upon a vegetable diet; and in a domestic state, to which it is 
frequently brought m the warm countries where it is bred, it is seen to prefer 
such food to all other. Pozzo, who breil one tame, asserts that it leaped up 
and down, wagged the tail, and cried with a voice resembling that of a magpie. 
It fed ujion the same things that parrots do; but was most greedy of grapes, 
which, being plucked off one by one, and thrown into the air, it would most 
dexterously catch before they fell to the ground. Its bill, he atlds, ivas hollow, 
and upon that account very light, so that it had but little strciigih in so appa¬ 
rently formidable a weapon: nor could it peck nr strike smartly therewith. 
But its tongue seemed to assist the efl’orts of this unwieldy machine: it was long, 
thin, and flat, not unlike one of the featlters on the neck of a dunghill cock ; 
this it moved up and down, and often extended five or six inches from the bill. 
It was of a flesh colour, and very remarkably triuged on each side with very 
small filaments, exactly resembling a feather. 

It IS probable that this long tongue has greater strength than the tliin, hollow 
beak that contains ir. It is likely that the beak is only a kind of sheath for this 
peculiar instrument, used by the toucan, not only in making itself a nest, but 
also in obtaining its provision. Nolhing is more certain than that this bird 
builds its nest in holes of trees, wliich have been previouslv scooped out for 
this purpose ; and it is not very likely that so feeble a bill could be very service¬ 
able in working upon such hard materials. 

Be this as it will, there is no bird secures its young better from external injury 
than the toucan. It has not only birds, men, and serpents to guard against, but 
a numerous tribe of monkeys, still more prying, mischievous, and hungry than 
all the rest. Tlie toucan, however, scoops out its iiest in the hollow of some 
tree, leaving only a hide large enough to go in and out at. There it sits, with 
its great beak, guarding the entrance; and if the monkey ventures to ofl’er a 
visit of curiosity, the toucan gives him such a welcome, that he presently thinks 
proper lo^ pack off, and is glad to escape with safety, 

1 bis bird is only found in the warm climates of Smith America, where it is 
in great request, both for the delicacy of its flesh, w hich is tender and nourish¬ 
ing, and for the beauty of its plumage, particularly the feathers of the breast. 
'I’iie. skin of this part the Indians pluck off, and, when dry, glue to their cheeks; 
and this they consider as an irresistible addition to their beauty.'^ 

* The Rhinccrhos Bird. —This curious 
hiul IS of the order Pictr, or Pies, and oftho 
gt nils ISiiceros, consisting of birds of rather 
laige size, and distinguislicd by the dispro¬ 
portionate forms of their beaks, which are 
often still further reinarkalilo for some kind 
of large prominence on the upper mandible. 
The most conspicuous species is the Bucen/» 
Rhinoceros of LumeDus, commonly called the 
rhinoceros bird. 

Its general size is that of a turkey, hut 
with a much more sletiderly proportioned 
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CHAP. IV. 


THE WOODPECKER AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


Wk come now to the numerous tribe of WOODPECKERS; b class easily 
distinguishable from all others, both for their peculiar formation, their method 
of procuring food, and their 
manner of providing a place of 
safety for their young. Indeed, 
no other class of birds seems 
more immediately formed for 
the method of life they pursue, 
being fitted by nature, at all 
points, for the peculiarity of 
their condition. d iiey live 
chiefly upon the insects rnii- 
tedtied in the body of trees, 
mnl for this purpose are, tin- 
nished with a straight, luin!, 
strong, angular, and sliarp lull, 
made for piercing and lionn</ 
d'hey ha ve a tongue of a vfn 
great length ; round, ending in 
a sharp, stiff, tionv thorn, deii-^ 
tated on each side, to strike 
ants and insects when dislodged fiom 
strong, for ftie purposes of eliuibing.^ 

Of this bird there are luany kind“, and innny varieties in each kind- They 
form large colonics in the forests of every pait of the world, d hey differ in 
size, colour, and appearance ; and agree onf\ in the marks above-mentioned, 
or in those lialiils which result t" »u -S" pfcubar a eniiformation. Instead, 
therefore, of de.seendmg into a minute discrimination of every species, let us 
take one for a ])atlern, to whirh all the rest will be found to bear the strongest 
affinity. W^ords ran fmt feebly describe the plumage of a bird ; but it is the 
province of history to enter into a detail of every animars pursuits and occu¬ 
pations. 


f--. 
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their edit., 1 iiei 


legs are short and 


hody. Its colour is lilack, with the tail white, 
crossed by a black bur ■ the beak is of eiior- 
TOoiis size, of a leiigtbened, slightly curved, 
and poiiiled iiliape, and on Ibe uppei wan- 
ditile, towards the base, is an extremely large 
process, equal in thickness to the lull itself, 
and turning upwards and backwards in the 
form of a thick, sharp-pointed horn, some¬ 
what resembling the horn of the rlunocercm. 
The use of this strange jirohoscis is by some 
supposed to he that of enabling the hiid 
more easily to tear out the entrails of its prey; 
but others affirm that it is not of a predaceous 
nature, feeding only on vegetable substances. 
This bird is pnncipally found m the East 
Indian Islands, A leniaikahly fine specimen 
w'as preserved in the Luvenan Museum.— 
Mikbor, vol. xix. 

* WoouPKCKKK Genus, — Though the 
woodpeckers constitute a very natuial genus, 
and all appear as though they were lormed 
on one type, yet the manners of some species 


vary conslder.ibly. There are some which do 
not chinh, aithough their organization might 
lead us to believe they did, hut, on the con¬ 
trary', they live on the ground or in the rocks. 

The I’k'us / iritfis is the most common 
species in Europe, when- it i.s well known, 
under various names, derived fmm its colour 
and habits. It usually abides in forc-sts, 
which it causes to re-echo with its harsh and 
piercing cries, resembling the words Uacacan, 
tidcaca?), which are lieard at a considerable 
distance, and which it particularly utters 
when fly ing. Beside this, its usual cry, it 
has a K ve-note, which in some sort rvBemhles 
a noisy and continued huist of laughter, 
repealed thirty oi foity times in succession. 
It has Uso another very diftcrent and plain¬ 
tive cry which the peasants in some places 
imagine to announce the approach of rain. 
This bini wants the intestines, which anato¬ 
mists call the e<*cwjn—-a circumstance iiecu- 
har to this tribe only. 
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Tlic green woodspit® or woodpecker is called the rain-fowl in some parts of 
the country; because, when it makes a greater noise tlian ordinary, it is sup¬ 
posed to foretell rain. It is about the size of a jay; the throat, breast, and' 
belly are of a pale-greenish colour; and the back, neck, and covert feathersof 
the wings are green. But the tongue of this little animal makes its most distin- 
guislied characteristic, as it serves for its su|>port and defence. As was said 
above, the woodpecker feeds upon insects; and particularly on-those which 
are lodged in the body of hollow or of rotting trees. The tongue is its instru¬ 
ment for killing and procuring this food; which cannot be found in great 

f ileiity. This is round, ending in a stiff, sharp, bony tip, dentated on both sides- 
ike the beard of an arrow ; and this it can dart out three or four inches from 
the bill, and draw it in again at pleasure. Its prey is thus transfixed, and drawn 
into tlie bill, which, when swallowed, the dart is again launched at fresh game. 
Nothing has employed the attention of the curious in this part of*anatomy, 
more than the contrivance by which the tongue of this bird performs its. 
functions w'ith such great celerity. The tongue is drawn back into the bill by 
the help of two small, round cartilages, fastened into the fore-mentioned bony 
tip, and running along the length of the tongue. These cartilages, from the 
root of the tongue, take a circuit beyond the ears; and being retlei^ted back¬ 
wards to the crown of the head, make a large bow. The muscular, spongy 
flesh of the tongue, incloses these cartilages, like a sheath ; and is so made that 
it may be extended or contracted like a worm. 'I’he cartilages, indeed, have 
muscles accompanying thorn along their whole lenglii backwards. But there Ls 
still another contrivance ; for there is a broad muscle joining the cartilages to- 
the bones of the skull, which, bv tontractiiig or dilating, forces the cartilages 
forward through the tongue, and then torces the tongue and all through the 
bill, to be employed for the aniiiud’s preservation, in piercing i(s prey. 

Such is the instrument with which this bird is provided ; and tins the manner 
in which this instrument is employed. Wdieri a w'oodpecker, by its natural 
sagacity, finds out a rotten, hollow tree, where there are worms, ants' eggs, or 
insects, it immediately prepares for its operations. Hestiiig by its strong claws, 
and Jcaiiing on the thick feathers of its tail, it begins to bore with its sharp, 
strong beak, until it discloses the whole internal habitation. Upon this, either 
tliroiigh pleasure at the sight of its prey, or with a desire to alarm the insect 
colony, it sends forth a loud cry, which throws terror and confiusion into the 
whole insect tribe. They creep hither and thither, seeking for safety; while 
the bird luxuriously feasts upon them at leisure, darting its tongue with unerring 
certainty, and devouring the whole brood. 


♦ TuE IvonY-BIT,I,ED WoOUl'ECKEIl- 

This majestic anti tonnitlable spi-cics in 
strength and magnitude stands at the head 
of the whole class of woodpeckers hitherto 
discovered. He may be called the king or 
chief of his tribe; and nature seems to liave 
designed him a distinguished chaiacteristic 
in the superb carmine crest and bill of jio- 
lished ivory with which she has ornamented 
him. Ills eye is brilliant and daring ; and 
his whole frame so admirably arlapted for his 
mode of life, and method of procuring sub¬ 
sistence, as to impress on the mind of the 
examiner the most reverential ideas of the 
Creator. His manners have also a dignity 
in them superior to the common herd of 
woodpeckers. Trees, shrubbery, orchards, 
rails, fence-posts, and old prostrate logs, are 
alike interesting to those; but the royal 
hunter now before us scorns the humility of 
much situations, and seeks the most towering 
trees of the forest, seeming particularly at¬ 


tached to those prodigious cypress swamps, 
whose crowded, giant sons sliotch their boro 
and blasted or moss-hung arms midway to 
the skies. In these alnuist inaccessible 
recesses, amid ruinous piles of impending 
timber, his trumpet-hke note and loud stiokes 
resound through the solitary, savage wilds,, 
of which he seems the sole lord and inhabi¬ 
tant. Wherever he freijuents, he leaves nuine- 
roiis monuments of his industry behind him. 
W^e there see enormous pine trees, with cart¬ 
loads of bark lying around their roots, and 
chips of the trunk itself, as to suggest the 
idea that half a dozen of axe-men hod been 
at work there for the whole morning;. The 
body of the tree is also disfigured with such 
numerous and so large excavations, that one 
can hardly conceive it possible for the whole 
to be the work of a woodpecker. With such 
strength, and an apparatus so powerful, what 
havoc might he not commit, if numerous, on 
the most useful of our forest trees 1 and yet. 
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Tlie woodpecker, however, does not eonfine its depredations solely to trees, 
«ul sometimes lights upon the ground, tp.tiy its fortune at an ant-hill. It is not 
so secure of prey there as in the former case, although the miinbers are much 
greater. They lie generally too deep for the bird to come at them; arid it is 
obliged to make up by stratagem the defect of cower. The wo(|dpecker first 
goes to their hills, which it pecks, in order to call them abroad ; it then thnisl.s 
out its long red tongue, which being like a worm, and resembling tlieir usual 
prey, the ants come out to settle upon in great numbers; however, the bird 
watching the properest opportunity, withdraws its tongue at a jerk, and devours 
the devourers. This stratagem it continues till it has alarmed their fears, or till 
it is quite satisfied.^ 


with all these appeajjinces, ami much of vul¬ 
gar prtjudicc against him, it may fairly he 
questioned whether he is at all mjuiums ; or, 
at least, whether his exertions do not contri- 
Imte must powerfully to the protection of our 
timber, Kxamino closely the tiee where he 
has been at work, and you will soon perceive 
that it IS neither from motives of mischief 
nor amusement that he slices off the bark or 
digs his way into the trunk ■ for the sound 
and health) tree is the least object of his 
attention. The diseased, infected with in¬ 
sects and hastening to putrt taction, lu'e fits 
favouiites ; there the deadly, '•uiwluig ciieniy 
have formed a lodgement, bet wet ii the baik 
and tender wood, to drink iip the very vital 
part of the tree. It is the ravages of these 
vermin that the intelligent propiielor of the 
forest deplores, as tlie sole perpetrators of the 
destruction of his tnnhoi. 'Would it be be¬ 
lieved that the larva' of an insect or fly. no 
larger than a gnuu of nee, should silently, 
and in one season, destroy some thousand 
acres of pine trees, many of tliem from t',' 
to three feet in diameter, and a hiiiidied and 
fifty feet high. Yet whoevei passes along the 
high-ioad fiom Georgetown to Chaileston, 
in South Carolina, about twenty miles fioni 
the former place, can have striking and melan¬ 
choly proofs of this fact. In some places, 
the whole woods, ns far as you can see aiouml 
you, are dead, stripped of the bark, their 
wintty-looking arms ami hare trunks bleach¬ 
ing in the stui, and tumbling in ruins before 
every blast, presenting a frightful picture of 
desolation. And yet ignorance and prejudice 
stubbornly persist in directing their indig¬ 
nation against the bird now before us, the 
constant and mortal enemy of these very ver¬ 
min, as if the hand that probul the wound 
to extract the cause should be equally detested 
with that which inflicted it; or as if the 
thief-catcher should be confounded with the 
thief. — Wii.soN, Amehican Ornitholouv. 

* Thk Wryneck. —There is a close ana¬ 
logy between the wryneck ( ynn,!?) and the 
wowljwckets, in the extensibility of the 
tongue, ami the position of the toes; but 
they differ in the want of the piercing bill. 
The wryneck ( Yuna' I'orqmlla'), which gives 
its name to the genus, derives that name 
trora a habit of turning its neck, with a slow 


undulating motion, like that of a serpent, 
turning its head towards the back, and closing 
its eyes; this movement apja-ars to be th« 
result of surjirise, terror, or astonishment, at 
the sight of some novel object. It is also au 
etlbrt which the bird appears to make to dis¬ 
engage itself when it is held ; but as it exe¬ 
cutes it equally in a state of liberty, and as 
the young, even in the nest, have the same 
habit, it IS clear it must be the result of a 
peculiar couformatioii. 

The wryneck is a solitary bird, which voy¬ 
ages and lives alone, except during the season 
of love, in which it is seen in society with 
its temale. It arrives m these countries alone, 
in the month of May, and departs iii the 
same manner in September. It crooks itself 
to the tnink of a tree, but does not climb, 
though its feet seem conformed for that mo¬ 
tion, like those of the wtxxlpeckers. It even 
seldom perches, except for the purjiose of 
going to steep. It is most frequently seen 
on the ground, where it collects its food ; it 
da.ts its long tongue into an ant-hill, and 
dr.uvs it out loaded with those insects. The 
female makes no nest, but lays in the hollows 
of trees, in the dust of rotten wood. This 
species, without being immorous, is extended 
throughout all Kutojm*, from Greece to L,ap- 
lami. 

Characteristics —The abject ami de¬ 
graded character which the Count de Ihiffun, 
with equal eloquence and absurdity, has diawn 
of the whole tribe of woodpeckers, belongs 
not to the elegant and sjirightly bin! now 
before us {Picks ^‘Iwatus, Gold-winged 
Woodpecker). IIow far it is applicable to 
any of them will be examiiied hereafter. He 
is not “ constrained to drug out an insipid 
existence in boring the baik and bard fibrea 
of trees to extract his jirey,” for he frequently 
finds in the loose, mouldeung ruins of an old 
stump (ihe capital of a nation of pismires) 
more than is sufficient for the wants of a 
whole week. He r.innot lie said to “ lead a 
mean and gloomy life, without an intennis- 
sioa of labour,” who usually feasts by the 
fiist peep of dawn, and spends the early and 
sweetest hours of morning on the hqi^faest 
peaks of the tallest trees, calling on hia mate 
or companions, or pursuing and gambolling 
with them round the larger limbs and bmly 
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The woodpecker takes no care to line its nest with feathers or straw; its eggs 
are deposited in the hole, without any thing to keep them warm, except the 
heat ol the parent’s body. Their number is generally five or six ; always white, 
oblong, and of a middle size. When the young are excluded, and before they 
leave the nest, they are adorned with a scarlet plumage under the throat, which 
adds to their beauty. 

In our climate, this bird is contented w ith such a wainscot habitation as lias 
been described for its yoniig ; but in the warmer regions of Guinea and Brazil, 
tlrey take a very different method to protect and hatch their nascent progeny. 
A traveller who walks into the forests of those countries, among the first strange 
objects that excite curiosity, is struck with the multitude of bird’s ucsts hanging 
at the extremity of almost every branch. Many other kind of birds build in this 
manner; but the chief of them are of the woodpecker kind: |tnd, indeed, there 
is not, in the whole history of nature, a more singular instance ol the sagacity 
of those little animals in protecting themselves against such enemies as they 
have most occasion to fear. In cultivated countries, a great part of the 
caution of the feathered tribe is to hide or defend their nests from the 
invasions of man, as he is their most dreaded enemy ; but in the depth of those 
remote and solitary forests,-where man is but seldom seen, the little bird has 
nothing to apprehend from man. The parent is careless how much the nest is 
exposed to general notice ; satisfied if it be out of the reach of those rapacious 
creatures that live by robbery and surprise. If the monkey or the snake can 
be guarded against, the bird has. no other enemies to fear; for this purpose, 
its nest is built upon the depending points of the most outward branches of a 
tall tree, such as the banana or the plantain. On one of those immense trees, 
is seen the most various, and the most inimical assemblage of creatures that 
can be imagined. The top is inhabited by monkeys of some particular tribe, 
that drive off all others; fowe»' down twine about the great trunk numbers of 
the larger snakes, patiently waiting till some unwary animal comes within the 
sphere of their activity ; and at the edges of the tree hang these artificial nests, 
in great abundance, inhabited by birds of the most delightful plumage.'*' 

of the tree for hours together; for such lue animal runs into the snake’s jaws, uttering 
really his hahits, &c. It is truly ridiculous a piteous 03 ', and is immediately swallowed, 
and astonishing that such absurdities should This is the muiincr in which this fascinating 
escape the lips or pen of one so able to do jtnwer is exerted, as related by different au- 
justice to the respective merits of every spe- thors. And this story has been repeated by 
cics; but Buifon had too often a favourite naturalists m their histories of serjients. 
theory to prop up, that led him insensibly They seem credulously to have believed the 
astray; and so forsooth the whole family of accounts they received, and to have taken 
woodpeckers must look sad, sour, and be them for granted without sufficient examiua- 
miserable, to satisfy the caprice of a whim- tion. Luuueus says that this power wag 
sLcal philosopher, who takes it into his head given to the rattle-snake as a comjieiisation 
that they are, and ought to be, so.— Wilson, to it for tlie slowness of its motion. Ho 
Ahkhicam Ornithology. seems to have received this tale from some of 

his pupils, and does not assert that be was 
* FAsemATwa Powim of Serpents over over the eye-witness of the fact. The exigt- 
Bmsa.—The following is an abstract of a ence of this power would be readily believed 
paper by Dr. Barton, which appeared in the in by the uninformed, who always give cre- 
Anierican Philosophical Tiansactions. dence to any tale of wonder. Where this bc- 

Eveiy one is acquainted with the jiowcr lief originated, is unknown. Perhaps some 
ascribed to the rattle-snakes and other Arne- traces'of it may be discovered in the mytho- 
rican serpents, of fascinating birds and small logy of Asia and Africa. Some have referred 
animals, such as the squirrel, and of depriv- it to the American Indians; while others, 
ing them of the power of escaping their who have travelled amongst them, never 
magic infiuence; and which thus enables heard any mention of the circumstance, al- 
them to capture animals that otherwise would though they heard them praise the ingenuity 
seem to have been placed entirely out of their of these reptiles in catching birds, squirrels, 
reach. The unhappy animal is described as &c. M. de la Cepede, in his Hiatoire Nutu- 
running up and down the tree, always going relle dea Sei'pem, has paid great attention 
down more than it goes up, till at length it to this subject; and he off'ers two supposi- 
is drawn nearer to the snake, whose mouth is lions for the explanation of this miraculous 
open to receive its victim. The poor little power. One is, that the pestiferous breath 
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The nest is usually formed in this manner: vvhen the time of incubation 
approaches, they {iy busdy about in qiicsl of a kind of moss, called, by tlie 
fhij,di,sh inhabitants of those countiies, old man's beard. It is a tibrous sub¬ 
stance, and not very unlike hair, wiiuli bears hem" moulded into ain lorrn, and 
hulfers bein^’glued together, '^riiis, tlien fore, the little «oodpeckiT, called by 
the natives of Brazil, the (»uirateinga, lir'.l glues by some vis'cous substance, 
gatheied m the forest, to the extremest bianch of a tree; then buildmgr dftwn- 
ward, and still adding fresh mafeiials to those already protured, a nest is 
forme 1, that depends, like a pouch, from the ])oiiit of‘ the branch : the liole to 
enter at, is on the side, and all the inteiior parts are lined with the tine fibres 
of the s.une substame, rtliirh compose the whole 

Such IS fh e general cotitnvanee ot these liiingiiig nests : whieii are made, bv 
some otiier birds, with still supi nor .oL“^ \ lillle bird of the grosbeak kind, m 


of tlu“ snake agitates tlie animal whicIi it 
ineaiis to devoui, and ]ne\ents its escape. 
Many jieisoils assert tle.t tlu‘\ luoei knew 
any disagiee.thle smell to jnoeeed lioiii these 
amimds, e'en afti i they li.id heeii some time 
sliut up in a lHi\ , while oilieis s.iv that a 
very otlensive sfi’ii.'li 's euntmindh aiisnig 
lioili ihe IukK' ol the lattle-snake. .Some 
fiave asciihed the iiiolious ot the hiids that 
aie uitiodueed inlo the cages vii tl’ese 'omuals 
to the elleit o! tln.ii 'losit!' (■!)• Oi. ■ v, e 
Jiiobuhiy ealisi d In te.ii 'J'io i.Ula sii.is, 
li.vs heeu known to cniitin..e io. da\i <nled 
round a tiee. r, nhuli ihi tiiuish oi tat-hnd 
ueie it.aiiig llieu \oiing, a ha h, upon this 
supposition, iimst liaie pt iisheil The oliiei 

Mipiioslt lull Is that these .Unmals have heell 
sli}^htl\ hith'U f-iiit then .let'misau Totally 
dillei'eiil iuiir. thosi ons .\id m am.mils 
hitU'il hv a latllesnake , la'sides th.tr tin a.i- 
tation ol the hud has ceased on The (It a - .1 

the snake INni is this jmwei of ias' uiat iiai 
iiscilheii exclusuelj to (in I'eiiomoi.s seipeiit.s - 
ioi almost eveiv spi'eies is siipposi d to lie en¬ 
dued with it. lliunienh.ich asi lilies it tl) Ihe 
'jttle on the tail of the lattle-snake , hut this 
li.is heeu uhseived to he perteclh, quiet if (he 
Inmi when the snjijHised chaiin is weik.iig 
and this explanation raniiof apjily to the otliei 
snakes lleiiet, it appeals that none ol these 
e\[ilamitious aie salislaitoij il we ex.imme 
the sja'Cies ol hulls Ih.il aie genei.ill\ oh- 
seued to lie enclianled, and the se.ison when 
it takes place, we maj pel haps aiiive at a 
liioie prohahle solnl ion oi the piohlein Those 
hjids (hat au led liv instine* to hnild llieu 
nests on the giouud. oi on tu'CS iieai the 
ground, have most iiequently heen ohsirved 
to he uiidei the eiu hauling iiiHnenee ot the 
rafde-siiiike ; for it is well know n that each 
kind of bird builds its nest in the same sita- 
ation, at least in any one paiticnkir eountiy. 
Upon iiKiiiuy coiiceimiig the time ol the 
year wlieu any bud had been seen uiidei this 
influence, it was lound, m almost every ui- 
stdiice, to be that at which it was either laying 
its eggs Ol rearing its young. From these 
oonsideiations it ajipeaied piohable that the 
cries and teais of bnds_ supposed to be fasci- 

5 


iialisl. Ol 'ginattd in an endeavour to protect 
then iii'sT Ol yoniig 

Tin rattle-snaUe does not eliiiib trees ; Imt 
many other species do t^'heii a bnd sees its 
well kiio.vn enemy e^lidiiig up the tree to 
attack its nest, and devout its young, it 
naturaliv eirtleavouis to difeiid tbtin; and 
she atiacks tlii snake wiili hei wing, hei 
tie.ik, Ol bi 1 ii„ws, .iiid li.'queiilly (hixt'-s it 
aw ij, ailbough soaielimes "In. appioaches so 
lit ai as to tall a jiiej to liel enemy Tins 
'.Oiitest Is I'V 110 uie.ins so unequal as might 
be siiiqtosed The hnne on the top ot tile 
head ot the i.itlle snake is thin and hiillle , so 
much so th.it it is thought lhat a stroke from 
the iVing ot llipish oi lohiii would he snffi- 
Cienr to hieak it Vthiiisli was ohseived 
sritid on the leak of a hiitre, lilaik snake 
■wlnih It w.is pci king with its lie.ik. The 
'u.ike w.is Ill the .u 1 ol swalhining a voiing 
li '.j, and as soon as the sn.ike was killed, 
ihc oiil inid tlcw away Tile Cl les and actions 
ol (his hiid exactly leseinbled those asciihed to 
l.isi [nation The latlli' sii.ike lives chiefly on 
Ihe gicat Hog 1 lilt Hu occ/Z/t/w ), and hnds aii‘ 
veiy i.uely ion .d in iis stomach, buds and 
sipiiiiels aic by 111 ! means the putu'ii al nicid 
oi serjients, ntd yel tins lufliieme is chiefly 
exeitid iijTO.i them so it can haidly he cou- 
sidiucd as designed to si cuie food lor these 
leptiles The hhick su.ike is otteii obliged 
to use gieat iiipfeniiity b' get al Ins food, 
winch von.sists cliiefiy of eggs and young 
hnds. It it jHisses.sed the jiowei of fascina¬ 
tion, it might seeuie foi itself alumdauce of 
loot!, when the wool's are svvaimnig with 
hnds, wilhout Itauiig lecoiiis' to the aitlflco 
of susjH oduig itsell by its tail lion) a bough 
ovei a nest, ihe (ontents ol vvluch could not 
he le.ntied by it in any olhei way. — Zooi.o- 

(.!( VI i\l.l<.X/l.M . 

* J'iniivi.i. Bijtns NtvSTs IN Siam—K dihle 
buds’ nests aie lound ui consideiable quan¬ 
tity on he isl uids off the Tavoy co.ist, but 
they aie veiv gi'iu rally met with throughout 
the Aicjiijxdago. They aio in most perfec¬ 
tion 111 J.innaiy, but aie gatheied also during 
the SIX r eeks piecedmg and following (hat 
month. The quantity obtuin.iblc in any oii« 
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tl>c Philippine islands, makes ifs nesi in such a manner fhat there i.s no opening? 
but from tlie bottom. 4t the bottom tiie biid niters, and goes np Ihroiiiih a 
funnel, like a chimney, till it comes to the real door of tlic nest, which lies on 
one side, and only opens into this funnel. 

Some birds glue their nest to the leaf of the banana-tree, which makes two 
sides of their little liabitalion ; while the olhi-r two are artificially composed 
by their own indii.stry. Hut these and all of the hmd, are bmll with the same 
precautions to guard the young .against the deperdations of nionkey.s and 
serpents, which abound in every tree. The nest hangs there, before the 
spoilers, a tempting object, which they can only gaze upon, while the bird flies 
in and out, without danger or molestation, from so fonuulablc a vicinity. 


CH \P. Y. 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

There are few birds tliat have more deceived and |)u7.7.Icd the learned than this 
Some have described it as an iidiatntaid oi (lu- air, lumg oidy upon the dew of 
heaven, and luwer resting licliwv; 
others have ai quiesced in tiie latter 
part of its liistory, but have given it 
flying insivts to teed on, Sonn' 
have asserted that it was without 
feet, and others have ranked it 
among the birds of prey. 

The great beauty of this biid's 
iliiniage, and the deformity of its 
eg.s, seem to have given rise to 
ino.st of tliese erroneous reports. 

The native savages of the Molucca 
Islands, of which it is an iiihaliitai t, 
were very little studious oi natural 
history; and perci iving tlie iiiclina 
tion the Euro|)cans had ioi thus bcan- 
tifnl bird, ctrefnlly cut (dV its leg.s 
befoie they brought it to market; 
thus concealing its greatest deform¬ 
ity, they considered themselves en¬ 
titled to rise, in their demands when 
they ofl'ered it for sale. One deceit 
leil on to another; the buver liiuling 
the bird without legs, naturally ni Cn.c R.ui of r.uadiHe.) 

quired after them ; and the .seller as 

nnturally began to as,crl that it had none 'Idius far the European was iinpused 

sK-.iMm is nuccTtain, for Malay, (jhiiuse, Sia- lahours. Tlie ()j)eration of the nester is not 
nicse, and other boats are accustomed to always tice from d-ioger, as he has to climb 
come 111 .uTiongst the islands, and to cany off' jirecipices by the help of ropes and flying 
jmit ot the produce; it <ilso pailly depends laddeis m.ide of rattans, and the caves into 
upon the deitentj I'f the nester, who, tiy dis- which he has to penetrate are noisome, and 
tuihing the swallows just when the nest is in some places so intiicate, that he is apt to 
completed, tddiges them to iiiultqdy tlieir lose himself. The Hesters use coiisideiahle 
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upon }>y others: in all the rest lie iruposeil upon himself. Seeing' so beautiful 
a bird without lejjs, he concluded that it could live only in air, where legs were 
unneecs.snry. 'I'lie extraordinary splendour of its plumage a.ssisfed this decep¬ 
tion ; and as it had lieavenly beauty, so it was asserteil to liave a heavenly 
tcsidence. From thence its name, and all the false reports that have been 
piopagated concerning it.’^ 

Error, however, is sfiort-lived; and lime lias discovered that this bird not only 
has legs, but very large strong oin's for it.s size. (Vedulity when undeceived 
runs into the oiiposite extreme, and soon after this harmless bird was branded 
with the character of being rapacious, ol destro) ing all those of smaller size, 
and from the amazing rapidity of its (light, as quahhed peeuliarly for extensive 
rapine, llie real instorv of tins pretiv animal is at present tolerably well 
k, lown ; and it is (bund to lie as harmless as it is beautiiul. 

'I lieie are two kinds of tin Jllltl) OI’ PAHADlSI'l; one about the size of 
a pigeon, v%1im )i is more common ; lln* olluT not miirli larger than a lark, v^hioh 
has been described more imperfis tiy. d h(‘\ aie both sutlii'iently distinguished 
(rom all otinr buds, not only by the siqieiior visacilv o( their tints, but by the 
(eather.s of the lad, then- bei.ig tvso long .slender iilamenfs growing from the 
upper paii of the rump; these are longer than the bird’s body, and bearded 
only at the cinl. I>v this murk the bud o! paradise may be easily known, but 
slili moieea.siK !w ils gaudy lively, whieli being so very bi'dliant, demand.s to 
be miriutf'ly elescribed. 

1 his luid appeals to (he e\e as large as a pigeon, (liougb in reality the body 
IS not iiiiK h gtealer than tliai .>! .1 thnesh. l iie tail, which is about six inches 
IS as long as tlic iioOy , liu unigs aie huge compared with (he bird’s other 
iluiu usioiis. I he luad, the ilii'oat. uiul the neek are ot a pale gold colour, ddie 
base ol llie 'uii! !^ sunoiindt d liy black leathers as also the side of the, head 
and duo.it, as soil as veKet, ami chaugcabh like those on (he neek of a 
mallard. I'he hinder pait ot the head is id a slmiing gieeu, mixed witli gold. 
The iiody and wmgs are ehu lly tovtnd imiIi beautitul brown, [Uirple, and gold 
featin rs I'he iip(u rrnost part oi tin- tail (eathers aie of a pale yellow, and 
tliose under 1 liciii w lute and longer than tlie lormer, !bi w Im h reason the hinder 
part o( the (ail apja'.iis to lie all ulu’e IJnt uiiaf ehietly ext lies eiinosity are 
die (wo long ii.ikid le.ithers allot e iii< utiouei.’. w hi< li s'piiiig from (he upper part 
ot die rump abut 1 die tail, and whii h .ii.' usnali\ afiout three leet long. These 
are beuid<'d only at the begmiuim and (he end , the wiiole shall tor above two 
leet nine 1 u lies being (d a (let p iiku k. while tlie feathereul extremity is of a 
changeabh' colour, like the luallaid's ru ek. 

1 ins birtl, v\lm h (or b( .lUly ex( eeds all others oi the tiit^ kind, is a native of 
the Molucca Islands, but (ouiid ui greatest minibers in that ttf Aro. 'I h* re, in 


quantities of arrui-k and opiiiin. ]( isjiioltii- 
l)le tli.it ihe I’auiiiuit (oheitiLiiis dill not ex- 
tVfd tvu) peciils m tlio season, Init llieie is 
lilllv doubt th.d tive or six times tliat quan- 
tily nnglit bv ..btamed. 

'i'bv laiin oi diese nests, which liad let the 
je.ii lifioie oniy lot abt) 10 ,tees, w.ls knocked 
down since we took possession, al 1,0,000 
uipei's till those ol the T.tvoy Islands alone, 
and tl.OOO lupees moic were expected lor 
those ol llie Meigui Isl.uids. -Aucana ue 
Scii'NCE, IH’28 

* IJiiu) OF I’auadisk. —Fallu'v Dommic 
Feinunde/, Navaielta, .i Spaiusli Doinnne.ui 
ill ai, vrlio in I 64 t) hec.ime lesiilent 111 tdnna, 
(elis US lluit the bnd ol pai.rihse h.is neither 
feet 1101 wings. Fatlier JJoiiiirnc viewed lliein 
eaudiilly and could observe neithor. They 


alight only on trees, iiioemg as the wind 
wafts tliem, tiy means of long tails of viuious 
colouis. and as tine as eaii he imagined. If 
the winds fail, they tali, and having a long 
tnll, are precipitated liead loremost to the 
grinind, wlieie Itiey stiek and are takeu. 
“ I’liey look,” says Father Dominic, ‘‘very 
g!oiunis, and aie lieyonil all nosegays.” He 
piesenu d a eiuiple to a gieat lady, who had 
done him coiisideuihle ci'iirtesies. ‘‘ 1 in- 
quned,” he eontiniies. “ ultei their nest, and 
how they h,itched iheii eggs They answered 
me :h,it the hen laid hei eggs npou the cock's 
li.iel , and theie luuthed them. 1 made 
seveuil oliuitions, but they could give me no 
more sati'-lainon. It is eeit.iiiily so; it 
seeirs, indeed, impossibh;; but it is easy to 
linn that made all things.”—T kavlm.er’s 
Talks. 
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the delightful and spicy woods of that country, do these beautiful creatures fly 
in large flocks; so that the "groves which produce the richest spices produce 
the finest birds also. The inhabitants themselves are not insensible of the 
pleasure these afford, and give them the name of God’s birds, as being superior 
to all others that he has made. They live in large flocks, and at night gene¬ 
rally perch upon the same tree. They are called by some tht‘ Swallows of 
Ternate, from their rapid flight, and from their being continually on the wing 


in pursuit of insects, their usual prey.'* 

As the country where they are bred 
and thunders continually disturb the 
seldom seen. It is thought that they 
food appears in greater abundance ; fo 
times of return. In the beginning of 
great numbers flying together; and, as 

* The Lyke Bird, oh Superb Menura. 
^New Holland, which itfiuid.s so ricli .1 
harvest to the student of iiaturo, and which 
produces the most singular and anomalous 
beings with which wo are at present ac¬ 
quainted, is the native country of this rare 
and beautiful bud, the habits and manners 
of which are yet but little known. Con¬ 
sidered by many naturalists as allied to the 
paradiseee, or birds of paradise, it exhibits in 
its general form, and especially 111 the figure 
of us large elongated nails, which are evi¬ 
dently add])ted for scratching up the soil, a 
certain degree of approxuiuxtion to the galli¬ 
naceous tribe, to which others are inclined to 
refer it; but there is, however, a group of 
ground .thrushes os they are expiessively 
called, to which, in the characters oi the plu¬ 
mage and in habits, it would appear, we 
think, to be still nearer related. 

One of the earliest notices we have of this 
bird, is in Dr. Shaw’s Miscellany, where it is 
characterized as the Parkinsonian paradise 
bird (pamdisea Parkinsontana); having, 
however, been previously described in the 
Linnaean Transactions, (vol. vi. p. 207) pi. 
22 ), under the title of menura superbu. 
Mons. Vieillot, who received from Mr, Sy¬ 
denham Edwards a drawing of the bird, gave 
it, in his woik on the biids of paradise, the 
name of Poradisea Parkinsoniana, 111 honour 
of J. Parkinson, Esq., of the Leveruin mu¬ 
seum, through whose means he obtained tbu 
drawing : but the original title, as given in 
the Linnsean Transactions, is that which is 
now received. Shaw, in his account of 
the manners of the superb menura, says, 
“At the early part of the morning it begins 
singing, having (as is reported) a very fine 
natural note; and gradually ascending some 
rocky eminence, scratches up the ground in 
the manner of some of the pheasant tribe, 
elevating its tail, and at intervals imitating 
the notes of every other bird within hearing; 
and after having continued this exercise for 
about two hours, again descends* into the 
valleys, or lower grounds.” This account 
has been confirmed to us by the testimony of 


has its tempestuous season, when rains 
atmosphere, these birds are then but 
then fly to other countries where their 
r, like swallows, they have their stated 
the month of August, they are seen in 
the inhabitants would haVe us believe, 

.1 gentleman, who, during his residence in 
New Ilulliuid, took particulai pains to inves¬ 
tigate its manners and habits : he describes 
the menura as being veiy shy and recluse, 
and consequently not easy to be observed. 
Its own notes are rich and melodious, and it 
imitates those ol other biids with admirable 
tact and execution; these poweis of melody 
are the more leiiiarkable, as connected with 
its s-ize and rasorial habits, for the voice 
both of the birds ol paradise and of the galli¬ 
naceous tube IS harsh and discordiiut. Dr. 
Latlmin inlonns us that the menura is 
“ chiefly found 111 the hilly paits ol the coun¬ 
try, and called by the inhabitants the ‘ moun¬ 
tain pheasantas to its general maimers, 
very little has come to our knowledge. It 
will occasionally peich on tiees, but lor the 
must pait IS found on the giouud, having the 
inanneis of uni poultiy, as is manliest from 
observing tlie ends ot the claws, which in 
most specimens are much blunted.” Like 
many other desiderata to the natuialist fioin 
New Holland, this curious bud has never 
been brought alive to Euiope. 

In size, the menura is about equal to a 
pheasant. Its general plumage is of a dull 
blown, inclining to nifous on the quill- 
feathers ; the tail, which is much longer than 
the body, consists of feathers so arranged, 
and of such difil-rent sorts, as to turm, when 
elevateil, a figure bearing 110 unapt resem¬ 
blance to ail ancient lyre; the character of 
these feathers will be better conveyed by our 
annexed sketch than by description: the bill 
is compressed, the nostrils lorming a longi¬ 
tudinal slit covered with bristle-like feathers; 
the legs are strong, the toes completely di¬ 
vided, and armed with powerful blunted nails, 
tliose of the hind claws being especially 
developed. 

A good specimen of this curious bird, 
whose style of plumage and voice thus justify 
its title, is to be seen in the rich museum of 
the Zoological Society, where it obtains a 
provisional place among the rasores, or birds 
whose habits confine them to the naked 
ground as their legitimate province. 
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following their king, who is distinguished from the rest by the lustre of bis 
plumage, and that respect and veneration which is paid him.*^ In the evening 
they perch upon the highest trees of the forest, particularly one which bears a 
red berry, upon which they sometimes feed, when other food^ isils then), lii 
what manijer they breed, or what may be the number of their young, as yet 

remains for discovery. „ , , „• i.* j ^ 

The natives, who make a trade of killing and selling these birds to the 
Pairopeans, generally conceal themselves in the trees where they re^rt, and 
having covered themselves up from sight in a bower made of the branches, they 
shoot at the birds with reedy arrows; and, as they assert, li they happen to kill 
the king, they then have a good chance for killing the greatest part ol the 
flock. The chief mark by which they know the king is by the ends ol the 
feathers in his tail, which have eyes like those ol a peacock. iVhen they have 
taken a number of these birds, their usual method is fo S'd them ajid cut on 
their legs; they then run a hot iron into tlie body, which dries up the internm 
moisture; and filling the cavity with salts and spices, they sell them to the 
Europeans for a perfect trille.f 

* Habits.—T hey always migrate in flocks a storm Wows in the rear, they express their 
of thirty or forty, and have a leader which the distressed situation hy a note somewhat ro- 
inhahitants ot Aio call the king. He is sembliug the croaking of a raven. In calm 
said to he bl.iek, to have red spots, and to fly weather, great numbers of these birds may 
far above the flock which never desert him, be seen flying, both in companies and singly, 
but always settle in the same place that he in pursuit oi the large liutteifiies and other 
does. They never fly with the wuid, as iii insects on which they feed, 
that case theii loose pliiinuge would be lut- "I Imt Maonificent Bikd ok Paradise. 
fled, and blown over their heads; and a —This elegant species, remaikable for the 
change of wind comi>el8 them to alight on spleiidoui and variety of its colours, is prmci- 
the ground, from which they cannot use pally found in the Molucca Islands, ^d is 
without great difficulty. When they are sur- somewhat smallei than the common bird of 
prised by a heavy gale, they instantly soar to Paiadise. Ihis splendid bird inhabits New 
a higher region, beyond the reach of the Holland likewise, and is nine inches long. ^ 
tempest. There, in a serene sky, they float There have been ten of this species dis- 
at ease on their light flowing featheis, or covered lately, among which is the GrakU 
pursue their journey in security. Uuring Bud ol Paradise, inhabiting the 1 hilipptne 
their flight they cry like stallings; but when Islands. 
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CHAP. VI. 


THE CUCKOO AND ITS VARIETIES. 


From a bird of which many fables have been reported, we pass to another tha 
has not given less scope to fabulous invention. The note of the CUCKOO i 
Icnown to all the world ; the 
history and nature of the bird 
itself still remains in great ob¬ 
scurity. That it devours its 
parent, that it changes its 
nature with the season, and be¬ 
comes a sparrow-hawk, were 
fables invented of this bird, 
and are now sufficiently re¬ 
futed. But where it resides in 
winter, or how it provides for 
its supply during that season, 
stili cotltiiiues undiscovered. 

This singular bird, which is 
somewhat less than a pigeon, 
shaped like a magpie, and cd' a 
greyish colour, is distinguished 
from all other birds by its 
round prominent nostrils. Having disajipcared all the winter, it discovers 
itself in our country early in the spring by its wtdl known call. Its note is 
heard earlier or later as the season seems to be more or less forward, and the 
weather more or less inviting. From the cheerful voice of this bird, the farmer 
may be instructed in the real advancement of the year. The fallibility of human 
calendars is but too well known ; bid from this bird’s note the husbandman 
may be taught when to sow his most useful seeds, and do such work as depends 
upon a certain temperature of the air. These feathered guides come to us 
heaven-taught, and point out the true commencement of the season. 

The cuckoo, that was silent some time after its appearance, begins at first 
feebly, and at very distant intervals, to give its call, which, as the summer 
advances, improves both in its frequency and loudness. This is an invitation 
to courtship, and used only by the male, who sits generally perched upon some 
dead tree, or bare bough, and repeats his song, which he loses as soon as the 
genial season is over. His note is pleasant though uniform ; and, from an 
association of ideas, seldom occurs to the memory without reminding us of the 
Bw:e€ts of summer.’^ Custom too has affixed a more ludicrous association to 
this note, which, however, we that are bachelors need be in no pain aboutf 



* The Cuckoo's Note. —It is, perhaps, 
too much to say, that we have borrowed all 
OUT music iroui birds, but some of it is evi¬ 
dently a plagiarism. The cuckoo itself has 
dooe more for our music than musicians may 
^ willing to allow ; but it is no more than 
just to a despised bird to say, that from it 
we have derived the minor tcale, whose 
origin has puzzled so many; the cuckoo’s 


couplet being the minor third sung down¬ 
wards. 

t " When daisies pied, and violets blue, 

A.Dd lady-SRiorlcB all silver white. 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight. 

The cuckoo then, ou every tree. 

Mocks married meu, for thus sings he. 

Cuckoo I 

Cuckoo I cuckoo ! O word of fear I 
Uupleaaing to n married ear I" he. 

Love's Lasovs Lost, 
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This reproach seems to arise from this bird’s making' use of the bed or nest of 
another to deposit its own brood in. 

However this may be, nothing is more certain than that the female makes 
no nest of her own. She repairs for tint purpose to the nest of some other 
bird, generally the water-wagtail or hedge-sparrow, and having devoured the 
eggs of the owner, lays her own in their place. She usually lays but one, which 
is speckled, and of the size of a blackbird’s. This the fond foolish bird hatches 
with great assiduity, and when excluded, find.s no difference in the great ill- 
looking changeling from her own. To supply this voracious creature, the 
credulous nurse toils with unusual labour, no way sensible that she is feeding 
up an enemy to her race, and one of the most destructive robbers of her future 
progeny. 

ft was once doubted whether these birds were carnivorous; but Reaumur 
was at the pains of breeding op several, and found that they would not feed 
upon bread or corn; but flesh and insects were their favourite nourishment. 
He found it a very dininult ta.sk to teach them to peck; for he was obli|ted to 
feed them for a full month, after they were grown as big as the mother. Insects, 
however, seemed to be their peculiar food when young ; for they devoured flesh 
by a kind of constraint, as it was always put into their mouths ; but meal-worm 
insects they flew to, and swallowed of their own accord most greedily. 

’Phe cuckoo, whefl fledged and fitted for flight, follows its supposed parent 
but for a little time ; its appetites for insect food increasing, as it finds no great 
chance for a supply in imitating its little instructor, it parts good friends, the 
step-child seldom offering any violence to its nurse. Nevertheless, all the little 
birds of the grove seem to consider the young cuckoo as an enemy, and 
revenge the cause of their kind by their repeated insults. They pursue it 
wherever it flies, and oblige it to take shelter in the thickest branches of some 
neighbouring tree. All the smaller birds form the train of its pursuers; but the 
wry-neck, in particular, is found the most ai^tive in the chase ; and from thence 
it has been called by many the cuckoo’s attendant and provider. But it is very 
far from following with a friendly intention ; it only pursues as an insulter or a 
spy, to warn all its little companions of tlie cuckoo’s depredations. 

Such arc the manners of this bird while it continues to reside or to be seen 
amongst iis.'t' But early, at tlie approach of winter, it totally disappears, and 

* Rkarinq the Cuckoo. —How soon required the united etfoits of both the old 
would the breed of cuckoos be extinct if buds from morning to night to fiatisfy his 
they made theii nests and hatched their hunger, and I never saw birds more indefati- 
own young as other birds do! The very gable than they were. When the young 
peculiar cry of the cuckoo would instantly cuckoo had nearly arrived at his full size, ho 
lead every marauding urchin to their nests, ajipoaved on the little nest of the water-wag- 
aiid wo shoidd be depiived of that note tad like a giant in a cock-boat. Just before 
which every one listens to with pleasure, he could fly, he was put into a cage, in 
The instinct, also, which leads the cuckoo which situation the old birds continueil to 
to deposit its egg in the nest of that bird feed him, till by some accident he made his 
whose young, when hatched, are sufficiently escape, and remained in a high elm tree near 
small to enable the joung cuckoo to master the house. Here the wuter-wagtails were ob- 
them, and whose food is must congenial with served to feed him with the same assiduity for 
its nature, is very surprising. Thus we find at least a fortnight alteiivards. This cuckoo 
the young cuckoo in the nests of the water- was veiy pugnacious, and would strike with 
wagtail and the hedge-sparrow, whose young its wing.s, and open ds mouth in great anger 
he contrives to eject from the nest as soon as whenever 1 put my hand near him.— Jesse’s 
they arc hatched, as it would be impossible Gueanihos. 

for the old birds to supply nourishment for f Hahits of the Cuckoo. —The best place 
the cuckoo as well as for their own young for observing the habits of this bird, in Eng- 
oncs, especially as the former, as he increases land, rs on the range of the Malvern Hills, 
in size, has a most voracious appetite. I had where they abound, in the season, in extraor- 
an opportunity of witnessing this in the case dinary numbers, making the whole circuit of 
of a young cuckoo which wa.« hatched in the them resound continually with their note, in 
nest of a water-wagtail, who hiwl built in a most striking manner; and fl}iug about, 
some ivy on a wall close to my house. It fiom tree to tree, in a way which would much 
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its passage can be traced to no other country. Some suppose that it lies hid in 
hollow trees; and others that it passes into warmer climates. W^hich ol' the.se 
opinions is true is very uncertain, as there are no facts related on either side 
that can be totally relied on. 

The most probable opinion on this subject i.s, that as quails and woodcocks 
shift their habitations in winter, so also does the cuckoo; but to what country 
it retires, or whether it has been ever seen on its journey, are questions that 1 
am wholly incapable of resolving. 

Of this bird there are many kinds in various parts of the world, not only 
differing in their colours but their size.^ Brisson makes not less than twenty- 
eight sorts of them; but what'analogy they bear to our English cuckoo, 1 will 
not take upon me to determine.f He talks of one, particularly of Brazil, as 


delight a person fond of natural histoiy. The 
workmen of the neighbouihood say a bird 
comes with them, which they cull the cuckoo's 
raaid.— Arcana of Science, Ib3J. 

• Colour of the Cuckoo — The Conti¬ 
nental naturalists have raised a eontioveisy 
respecting the species of the common cuckoo, 
which is found to vaiy consideiably in the co¬ 
lour of its plumage, one being thence called the 
rod and another the grey cuckoo; the former 
supposed to be the Ciiculus hepiCticus of 
Latham, and the latter the C. canarus of 
Limireus. M Pajrandeau, however, stales 
distinctly, on the authority of a seiies of 
specimens, as well as of repeated dissection, 
that both the male and female young of the 
Ciiculus candrus, before the tirst moult, have 
the same colour; that, after the first moult, 
the males have a deep olive ash coloui, and 
the red spots have already begun to disap. 
pear; in the females, on the contrar}’^, the 
red spots become brighter and larger: that, 
at the third moult, the red spots on the nude 
disappear altogether, while in the female they 
continue to the most advanced age, when it 
puts on the plumage of an old male, of which 
change M. Payranduau possesses a specimen. 
M. Temminck, again, whose authoiity is very 
high, regards the red cuckoo as the young of 
the grey cuckoo of one year old ; but Vieillot, 
the father of the French ornithologists, as 
well as Meyer,'*8ules, Delamothe, and Bailloii 
of Abbeville, agree with M. Payrande.iu.— 
Arcana of Science, IK.'IO. 

f New British Sfecif.s of Cuckoo.— 
Professor Rennie has commenced a Jouinal 
of Observation, which he has not inappro¬ 
priately named “ The Field Naturalist’s 
Magazine, and Review of Animals, Plants, 
Minerals, the Structure of the Earth, and 
Appearances of the Sky.” We consider the 
title well chosen, if it be the Professor’s in¬ 
tention to follow up the system of patient 
investigation which ho has so laboriously de¬ 
veloped in his entomological volumes of the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge. These 
certainly entitle him to rank among the field 
naturalists of the day. 

Among the fivst-fvuits of Mr. Rennie’s 
Journal is the figure of anew British species 


of cuckoo, from Robert Ball, Esq., of Dublin 
Castle. The bird was shot near Youghal, lu 
the county of Coik ; and Mr. Ball not find¬ 
ing more than one species of cuckoo, and 
that unlike his, in ‘Mr. Reiiniu’s edition of 
Moiitague’.s Oiinthological Dictionaiy, was 
induced to consider his specimen as a rara 

avis. Mr. Ball conti^es—“ Mr. Glenoii, au 
intelligent piofessionm mounter of buds, ac¬ 
quainted me that he had received a bird very 
like mine, lecently shot at Old Connaught, 
near Biny,a short distance lioin Dublin. On 
comparison of our specimens, mmo appears 
to be the laiger and inoie highly colouied, in 
which paiticular it also excels a South Ame¬ 
rican specimen, which Mr. Glenoii is pos¬ 
sessed of. The tad feathers of the latter, 
however, have the white somewhat more dis¬ 
tinct at the points. The t.id consists of ten 
featheis, the three onlermost at each side 
tipped with white. The drawing conveys 
moie distinctly than woids can do the other 
peciiliaiities of colouring. The part not dis¬ 
played Ill it is of unituim colour with the 
back of the head, except that the upper sides 
of the quill featheis have a warm, reddish 

cast. My bud is much smaller than the 
common cuckoo; the bill rather larger; the 
feet smaller; the shank longer. The draw¬ 
ing IS of the exact size of the original. The 
tact of a second instance of the bird being 
killed in this countiy, will, I conceive, entitle 
it to a place in the catalogue of oiir natives.” 

The annexe,d figuie is reduced by one-third 
fiom the uiigmal drawing, colouied, the de- 
sciiption of which is as follows:—“ Total 
length, from the tip of the bill to the end of 
the tail, eleven inches. Rdl longer and rather 
more curved than in the common cuckoo; 
the upper mandible of a dark-horn colom, 
black at the tip, and yellowish brown at the 
base; the lower, yellowish biown, tipped with 
black. The head, back of the neck, and all 
the upper parts, of a unifoim olive browu 
colour, inclining to red on the upper sides of 
the quill feathers; the whole under parts of a 
pale ashy brown, darker about the breast, and 
iiiclmiug to buff'on the thighs and under tail 
coverts. Under surface of the wings, pale 
buff) tnakinga considerable contrast with the 
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making a most horrible noise in the forests ; which, u it should seem, must be 
livery different note from that by which our bird is distinguished at home.'*^ 

colour of the quill feathers, which are under- quarter; and the third, nearly five inches 
neath of a brownish chestnut tint. The legs long; of an ash colour, edg^ and tipped 
and feet of a dark ashy brown; the shank with yellowish white underneath ; the colour 
rather longer in proportion than in the com- of the upper surface unknown; colour of the 
mon cuckoo. Tail, wedge-shaped, and about iris unknown; and, as in the common spe- 
five inches in len^^h; the outer feather but cies, the third quill feather of the wing is the 
three inches; the second, four inches and a longest.” 



(Now llnliMi species of Cuckoo.) 


* Cuckoo kbpt rn Convinbueht. —This 
specimen was taken from the nest of a titlark, 
near the village of Cume, in the end of July, 
IM27. It was then apparently about a fort¬ 
night old, aud was not fully Hedged until six 
weeks after. At first it was fed with bread 
and raw eggs made up into a paste. After 
this it was fed with roasted meat cut into 
small pieces ; and ultimately with raw im at, 
which it prefers, hut will not take uuless jier- 
fectly fresh. At present it eats about a pound 
of meat weekly. It is very foud of insects of 
all kinds, and in autumn seemed to prefer 
the larvae of butterflies, i Its first moult com¬ 
menced in the end of March last. Previous 
to this, the colour of the upper parts was 
«loop brown, .spotted with reddish-brown; the 
breast and belly greyish-white, with transveiso 
bars of brown. During winter, it was dull 
through the day, and restless at night, flap¬ 
ping Its wings for hours together. At present 
it is active through the day and quiet at night. 
About the beginning of March it was first 
heard to utter its peculiar cry, which it has 
repeated many times since ; and one morning 
in the end of April it continued crying for a 
whole hour. Its chirping cry was given up 
about January. At present it has a sharp, 
jgeak scream, which it idters on being fright¬ 
ened or irritated. It did not eat of itself 
until nearly three months after it was found. 
It has always been very fond of heat, and is 
extremely sensible to cold, shivering intensely 
when the temperature is low. When the sun 
shines upon ft, it expands all its feathers, 
especially those of the tail and wings, turning 
its back to the heat. When eating, it holds 
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the piece of meat about three or four seconds, 
squeezing it with the points of its mandibles, 
winch IS supposed to be an instinctive action, 
the object of which is to deprive its prey of 
life, previous to swallowing it. The late Mr. 
Templeton of Delfast succeeded in keeping 
a cuckoo over winter, but it died in March, 
when the first moult commenced.— Arcana 
OF SciENCK, 1829. 

Sweet, in his British Warblers, observes— 
“ These birds, when in confinement, am very 
restless at the seasons of their usual migra¬ 
tion from one country to anther;— at the 
time that they arc leaving Ais country in 
autumn, about twice during the winter, and 
again when they are returning in the spring. 
From their agitation at various times in the 
winter, it may be concluded that they visit 
more than one country after their departure 
from this. It is very curious to see them 
when in that state; their restlessness s^ems 
to come on them all at once; and generally 
in the evening, when they are sitting, seem- 
ingly quite composed, they start up suddenly 
and flutter their win^; sometimes flying 
direct to the top of uie cage or aviary; at 
other times running backwards and forwards 
on their perches, continually flapping their 
wings, and looking upward all the time: nor 
will tliey notice anything that is going for¬ 
ward as long as they continue in that stata, 
which lasts foi an hour or two at each time, 
By their always wishing to fly upwards, it 
may be supposed that, when they take their 
flight, 1 ‘hey mount to a great height, so that 
they can mrect their course the better by see¬ 
ing the way clear aU around them: their 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE PARROT AND ITS AFFINITIES. 

The Parrot is the best known among us of all foreign birds, as it uniles tite 
greatest beauty with the greatest doci¬ 
lity. Its voice also is more like a man’s 
than that of any other; the raven is too 
hoarse, and the jay and magpie too 
shrill, to resemble the truth; the par¬ 
rot’s note is of the true pitch, and 
capable of a number of modulations 
that even some of our orators might 
wish in vain to imitate. 

The ease with which this bird is 
taught to speak, and the great number 
of words which it is capable of repeat¬ 
ing, are no less surprising. We are 
assured, by a grave writer, that one of 
these was taught to repeat a whole 
sonnet from Petrarch; and that I may 
not be wanting in my instance, I have 
seen a parrot, belonging to a distiller, 
who had suffered pretty largely in his 
circumstances from an ini'ormer who 
lived opposite him, very ridiculously 
employed. This bird was taught to 
pronounce the ninth commandment— 

“ Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour,” with a very 
clear, loud, articulate voice. The bird 
was generally placed in its cage over 
against the informer’s house, and de¬ 
lighted the whole neighbourhood with 
its persevering exhortations. 

Willughby tells a story of a parrot, which is not so dull as those usually 
brought up when this bird’s facility of talking happens to be the subject:—“ A 
parrot, belonging to Henry the Seventh, who then resided at Westminster, in his 
palace by the river Thames, had learned to talk many words from the passengers 
as they happened to take water. One day, sporting on its perch, the poor bird 
fell into the water, at the same time crying out, as loud as he could, ‘ A boat! 
twenty pound for a boat!’ A waterman, who happened to be near, hearing the 
cry, made to the plaec where the parrot was floating, and taking him up restored 
him to the king. As it seems the bird was a favourite, the man insisted that he 
ought to have a reward rather equal to his services than his trouble ; and, a.s the 
parrot had cried twenty pounds, he said, the king was bound in honour to grant 
it. The king at last agreed to leave it to the parrot’s own determination, winch 
the bird hearing, cried out, ‘ Give the knave a groat!’ 

• • 

agitation generally lasts on them about a * Aiiticui-aiion ov the Pauhot.—W o 
iortiiight; suinetancs more, and soiiietiincs must not coiishUt the articulated voice of tho 
less: in the spring it seems slmnge.st on piUiut as a proof of the superiority of his in- 
tiiem ; at that season they will sotnolimes telligeiice over that of other animals, or of its 
flutter about the whole of the night, and sleep analogy witli our own. It is ceitainly tiiio 
a great part of the day.— Zuuluuicai. Maua- that the parrots exhibit the most perfect hram 
*inb. to be found among any of the feathered races. 
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The parrot, which is so common as a foreign bird with ns is ecpially so, as 
an indigenous bird in the climates where it is produced. The forests swarm 
with tlietn ; and the rook is not better known with ns than the parrot in almost 
every part of the East and West Indies. It is in vain that our naturalists have 
alteinpfed to arrange the various species of this bird; new varieties daily offer 
to puzzle the system-maker, or to demonstrate the narrowness of his catalogues. 

'Fhose who usually bring these birds over arc content to make three or four 
distinctions, to which they 
give names; and with 
these distinctions I will 
content myself also. The 
large kind, which are of 
the size of a raven, are 
called Macaw's ; the next 
size are simply called 
Parrots ; those vvhich 
are entirely white are 
called Eoriks ; and the 
lesser size of all are called 
l^VRoyuETS. '"I’he dilfer- 
enee between even these 
is j:\ther in the, size than 
in any other peculiar con¬ 
formation, as they are all 
formed alike, having toes 
two before and two be- (^TheMacaw.) 

hind for climbing and 

holding ; strong hooked bills for breaking open nuts, and other hard sub¬ 
stances on which they feed; and loud, harsh voices, by which they fill their 
native woods with clamour. 

Hut there are further |)cenliarities in the conformation ; and, first, their toes 
are contrived in a singular manner, which appears wlicn they walk or climb, and 
when they are eating. For t!ie tir'-t purpose, tiiey stretch two of their toes for 
ward and two backward; but when they lake their meat, and bring it to their 
months with their loot, they dexterou.sly and nimbly turn the greater hind toe 
forward, so as to take a firmer gia.sp of the nut or the fruit they are going to 
feed on, standing ail the while upon the other leg. Nor even do they present 
their food in the usual nianncr ; for other animals turn their meat invvards to 
the mouth, but these, in a seemingly awkward position, turn their meat out¬ 
wards, and thus hohl the hardest nuts as if in one hand, till with their bills they 
break the shell and extract the kernel. 

Tlie anterior lobes of its hennispheros are more reflecting persons, for a mark of wit, of irony, 
[irolon^ed tlirtii tliey aie in lapncious birds, or of some other quality of the mind, of which 
and Ihe encephalon is wider and inoie flatted the animal is utterly destitute and incapable 
than long ; but as to the intelligence of the of acquiring. 

bird, coiupiued with ouis, it can only be con- There are two kinds of imitations—one 
sidered that there is a point of contact he- which is altogethei physical and dependent 
tween them, as it were, hut no resemblance, on similitude of organization; the other, the 
The panot’s imitation seen s purely media- fiuit of reflection, volition, and intelligence: 
nical: it aiticulatijji woids, indeed ; but this the fust is possessed by the ape and the paiTot 
cannot be deemed a true language. In the —the second by man alone; one remiires 
same manner as an air is taught to a linnet nothing but memory, and an aptitude of 
with a hiid-organ, so a word i.s taught to a organic functions—the other demands a pro- 
jiarrot, which he repeats without knowing found study, like that of comedians and 
wherefore. lie does not comprehend its sig- traged aiis. A mere imitation of the exterior, 
mficatioii; and, though he may repeat it on such as a brute can give, is insufficient. The 
certain occasions, because he has learned it, mind mid soul must be moulded, as it were, 
he sees no leason for doing so, like man. He on (he model imitated : this requires a certain 
uttei.s, indiffciently, a prayer or an insult; and equipoiideranco of mental faculties which 
those involuntary substitutions, which really cannot exist between man and brute of any 
Yirovc Ins want of intelligence, pass, with un- species.—G kivfitus. 
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Tlie bill is fashioned with still greater peculiarities; for the upper cliap, ns 
well as the lower, are both movable. In most other birds the upper chap is 
connected, and makes but one piece with the skull; but in these, and in one or 
two species of the feathered tribe more, the upper chap is connected to the bone 
of the head by a strong membrane, placed on each side, that lifts and depresses 
it at pleasure. By this contrivance they can open their bills the wider; which 
is not a little useful, as the upper chap is so hooked and so overhanging, that, 
if the lovver chap only had motion, they could scarce gape suflSciently to take 
an^bing in for their nourishment. 

The tongue of this bird somewhat resembles that of a man ; for which reason, 
some pretend that it is so well qiialiiied to imitate the human speech ; but the 
organs by which these* sounds a^e articulated lie farther down in the throat, 
being performed by the great motion which the os hyoides has in these birds 
above others. 

The parrot, though Common enough in Europe, will not, however, breed 
here.* The climate is too cold for its warm constitution ; and though it bears 
our winter when arrived at maturity, yet it always seems sensible of its rigour, 
and loses both its spirit and appetite during the colder part of the season. It 
then becomes torpid and inactive, and seems quite changed from that bustling, 
loquacious animal which it appeared in its native forests, where it is almost ever 
upon the wing. Notwithstanding, the parrot lives even with us a considerable 
time, if it be properly attended to ; and, indeed, it must be owned that it emp4)ys 
but too great a part of some people’s attention. 

Parrots lay two or three ('ggs, and probably ihe smaller kind may la)* more ; 
for it is a rule that universally holds through nature, that the siiiallest animals 
are always the most prolific ; for being, from their natural weakness, more sub¬ 
ject to devastation. Nature finds it necessary to replenish (lie species by superior 
fecundity. In general, however, the number of their eggs is stinted to two, like 
those of the pigeon, and they are about the same size. '^I’bey are always marked 
with little specks, like those of a partridge; and some travellers assure ns tliat 
they are always found in the trunks of the tallest, straightest, and the largest 
trees. The natives of these countries, who have little elsi; to do, are very assi¬ 
duous in spying out the places where tlic parrot is seen to nestle, and generally 
come with great joy to inform the Europeans, if there be any, of the discovery. 
As those birds have always the greatest docility that are taken young, snth a 
nest is often considered as worth taking some trouble to be possessed of; and, 
for this purpose, the usual method of coming at the young, is by cutting down 
the tree. In the fall of the tree it often happens that the young parrots are 
killeu: but if one of them survives the shock, it is considered as a sullicieiit 
recompense. 

But it is not for the sake of their conversation alone that the parrot is sought 
after among the savages; for, though some of them are but tough and ill-tasted, 
yet there are other sorts, particularly of the small paroquet tribe, that are very 
delicate food. In general it obtains that, whatever fruit or grain these birds 
mostly feed upon, their flesh partakes of the flavour, and becomes good or ill 
tasted, according to the quality of their particular diet. When the guava is 
ripe, they are at that season fat and tender; if they feed upon the seed of the 
acajou, their flesh contracts an agreeable flavour of garlic; if they feed upon 
the seed of the spic^ trees, their flesh then tastes of cloves and einiiainoii; while, 
on the contrary, it is insupportably bitter if tlie berries they feed on are of that 


* Rbproduction. —It was for a long time 
imagined that these birds could procreate in 
their native country only. Many parrots, how¬ 
ever, were bom in Europe as far back as 1740 
and 1741. In 1801 some Amazon parrots 
were born at Rome. M. Lamoroux has given 
us considerable details respecting the broods 
of blue macaws that were at Caen some years 
l*^e. XImw birds, in four years and a half, 


from the month of March, 1818, to the end 
of August, 1822, laid sixty-two eggs in nine¬ 
teen broods. Of tins number, twenty-five 
eggs produced young ones, of which ten only 
died. The others lived and became perfectly 
accustomed to the climate. They laid eggs 
at all seasons, and the broods became more 
frequent and more productive in the course of 
time, and in the end much fewer were lust. 
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quality. The seed of the cotton-tree intoxicates them in the same manner as 
wine does man ; and even wine itself is drunk by parrots, as Aristotle assures 
us, by which they are thus rendered more talkative and amusing. But of all 
food, they are fondest of the cartharaus, or bastard saffron; which, though 
strongly purgative to man, agrees perfectly with their constitution, and fattens 
them in a very short time.* 

But, though there are so many motives for destroying these beautiful birds, 
they are in very great plenty ; and in some countries on the coast of Guinea, 
they are considered by the negroes as their greatest tormentors. The flocks of 
parrots persecute them with their unceasing screaming, and devour whatever 
fruits they attempt to produce by art in their little gardens. In other places 
they are not so destructive, but sufficiently common; and, indeed, there is 
scarce a country of the tropical climates that ha.s not many of the common kinds 
as well as some peculiarly its own. Travellers have counted more than a hun¬ 
dred different kinds on the continent of Africa only, ff'here is one country, in 
particular, north of the Cape of Good Hope, winch takes its name from tlic 
multitude of parrots which are'seen in its woods, ff’liere are while parrots seen 
in the burning regiims of Ethiopia ; in the East Indies they are of the largest 
size; in South America tliey are docile and talkative ; in all the islands of the 
Pacific Sea and the Indian Ocean they swarm in great variety and abundance, 
and add to the splendour of those woods which Nature has dressed in eternal 
green. 

So generally are these birds known at present, and so great is their variety, 
that nothing seems more extraordinary than that there was but one sort of 
them known among the luicieiit.s, and that at a time when they pretended to 
be masters of the world. It nothing else could serve to show the vanity of a 
Koman’s boast, the parrot tribe might be an instance, of which there are a 
hundred kinds now known, not one of which naturally breeds in tlie connine.s 
that acknowledgcul the lloinaii power, 'file green parocpiot, with a red neck, 
was the first of this kind that was brought into Europe, and the only one fliat 
was known to the ancients Iroin the time of Alevaiulvr tlie Great to the age 
of Nero.f 'Phis was brouglit from India ; and vvhen afterwards the Romans 
began to seek and rummage through all their dumiiiious fur new and unheard of 


* Food. —In domestication, tho pai’Ms, 
macaws, paroquets, and cockatoos, show the 
same partiality for vegetable seeds, and, in 
general, are led very' well on hemp-seed, the 
skins or husks of which they detach with 
wonderful address. Somewhat receive bones 
to gnaw arc known to acipiiie a veiy detei- 
iniiied taste for aniinal substances, but “spe¬ 
cially for the tendons, ligaments, and other 
less succulent parts. From feeding thus, 
some parrots contract the habit of plucking 
out their own feathers that they may suck 
the stem; and this becomes so iinpeiions a 
want with thorn, that they strip their bodies 
absolutely naked, not leaving a vestige of 
down wherever the bill can reach. They 
spare,-however, tho quills of the wings and 
tail, the plucking of which would cause them 
too much pain. M. Desmarest mentions an 
instance of one of these buds, belonging to 
M. Latreille, the body of which thus became 
as naked os that of a pullet plucked for roast¬ 
ing. This bird, notwithstanding, supported 
the ligour of two very severe winters, without 
the slightest alteration of health or appetite. 
M. Vieillot observes that this habit of dcjilu- 
matiou 18 produced in many parrots by an 


itcliing of the skin, and not m consequence 
of then being accustomed to eat annual sub¬ 
stances.—Ku. 

f Pauuots in ANCiiiN'i’ Timks.—T he 
ancients weie licquaiiited \v ith several paiiots, 
among which the most celebrated was that 
sent Irom India by Alexander, in tin I'lurso 
of his expedition to that country Mr Vigors, 
who has wiitten on a group of Psittacidm 
known to the ancients, and Inis treated tho 
subject with his accustomed elegiiucc of style, 
melhothciil discrimination, and pruiouiid clas 
sical lesearch, tells us that “ Die ancient 
writers aio unanimous in informing ns 'that 
the parrots known to their limes c.ime exclu¬ 
sively fiom India. In that country these 
birds weie ever held in the liighest estimation. 
We are iiilbrmed by Ailiaii that they were the 
favourite inmates of the palaces of the princes, 
and were looked up to as objects of sacred 
reveicnee by the religious feelings of the 
people. Fioin thence they were nitiodueed 
into Ian ope at the time of the Macedonian 
conquest; and the specific name of jllexan- 
dri, applied by modern science to the type of 
the gionp, in honour of the first Euiopean 
discoverer of it, serves to ][)erpetuato tho name 
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luxuries, they at last rniuul out others in Gasjarttla, an island of Ptliiupia^ whii h 
they considered as an extrordinary discovery. 

Parrots have usually the same disorders with oilier birds ; and they have one 
or tvvo peculiar to their kind. iThey are sometimes struck by a kind of apo¬ 
plectic blow, by which they fall from Ihcir perches, and for awhile seem ready 
to expire. The other is the grovving of the beak, which becomes so very much 
hooked as to deprive them of the power of eating. These inlirmities, however, 
do not hinder them from being long-lived ; for a parrot well kept will live five 
or six and twenty years. 


of a wanior who is said to have valued the 
ccmnuests th.it extended the boundaries of 
his empire, chiefly as they seived to extend 
the boundaries of science. It was not until 
the time of Nero that thi' jiaiiot.s of Africa 
became known to Die Romans Some of 
these birds weie among tlie discoveries in.ide 
in the course ot an exjieditioii sent out by 
that prince. Tliey came apparently liom the 
neighbouihood of the lied Sea ; and it is 
piobahle that, as that tonntry became iiioie 
known, miiiihers of the same race wcie im- 
poited Irorii it into llonic, and foiincd the 
chief pari of those victims of the parrot 
tribes, which, in alter times, aie said to have 
supplied the inoiduiate luxury ami vvantoii- 
ness of Ileliogobalus.”—Zuoi.ouiCAi. Jouit- 

NAI,. 

* Lovk Bntns —We are favoured with the 
following iiitcu-stmg paper liy a gentleman 
wlio IS mucli devoted to oinitliological pur¬ 
suits —Kn. 

‘‘ These buds are (he sniallest of the pariot 
tribe; their face is reil, .uid tlie tail oi.iiige- 
red, crossed by a black bar Tliey aie ii.itives 
of (iuiiiea, and aie also found iii Kthiopia, 
.lava, and the Kast Indies. The vessels 
trading from Guinea seldom fail to hnng a 
considei.ahle (puuitity of them in cages IJiilor- 
tuiiately thi’y are so delic.ite that most of them 
<lie in their passage to our colder climate. It 
has also been observed Unit the tiling of a 
vessel’s great guns is tat.d to iiuiny ol tliein : 
they drop down dead with fear. Although 
they are very irnil.itive of tlie iiniiineis of 
other buds, it is ditlicult to teaeli them to 
aiticul.ite woids. They aie exttemely kind 
and affectiojiate to cacJi otliei ; the male 
usually sits <>n tile same peieh with the 
li'm.de. Wheneier one descends tbi loud, 
the othei always follows; when then' hunger 


is satisfied, they then return together. 1 
shall endeavour to give you a slight sketch 
of the attachment these hivds h.ave to one 
another. I knew two that had lived four 
yeais together. The temale became languid; 
liei legs swelled, as if syiiij'tomatic of gout. 
It w.is mi longer possible lor her to descend 
and lake lier iood as ioriiieily ; but the male 
assiduously brought it to her, carrying it in 
Ills hill and dehveiing it into bets: lie conti¬ 
nued to feed her in this mauiier for tour 
months. Tlie iiifiimities of his male, liow- 
ever, increased every d.iy ; so th.it at length 
she w<is no longer aide to sit upon her peieh, 
hut renuuiied crouched atthe hottoni, making 
tiom time to time a few I'nutless efforts to 
regain her jierch,— while the male, who 
reiiuuiied close by her, seconded her feeble 
attempts with all his power, sumetmies seiz¬ 
ing with Ins lull the uppei p.irt of her wing, 
someliiues taking hold ot her hill and at- 
teniptuig to take hei up, repeating his elloits 
seveial times. Ills counteiiaiiee, his gestuies, 
Ins cuntiiuial soheitude, iiiditated in this 
most aflectiomite hiid the most aident desiie 
to .lid the we.ikiiess and to alleviate the sul- 
feiings of his companion. Ihit the scene 
became still nioie interesting when the Icmalt* 
was on tile ikuiiI of expiiiiig. Her unfoitii- 
n.ite jiaitnei then went round and louiid lier 
without ce.isiiig The ledoubled his assiduities 
and his lendei c.vres ; he attempted to open 
hei bill in ordei to give her some nourish¬ 
ment ; he went to her and letuiiied with the 
most .igit.ited air and with the utmost inqiiie- 
tude. At inteiv.ds, he ulteied the most 
soirowful cries; while, at other tunes, with 
Ins eyes nvelted uiioii her, he pieserved a sur- 
luwful silence. II IS iailhlid eompannm at 
Leiigtli ceased to breathe, and lioiri (hat lime 
lie languished and died in a few weeks.—G. 
H. Gaunuit. 
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CHAP. VIIT. 


THE PIGEON AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Tins is one of the binhs which, from its preat fecimtiify. we have, in some mea 
t-ore, reclaimed from a state of 
tialiire, and taii^lit to live in 
liabifs of dependence. Indeed, 
its fecundity seems to be in- 
creased by human cultivation, 
since ihosc pigeons ti.at live in 
a wild state, in the woods, are 
by no means so fruitful as those 
in our pigeon-houses nearer 
home. Idle jiower ofpncrease 
in most buds ilcpends upon the' 

<]uanlity of their food ; and it is 
seen, in more than one instance, 
that man, by supplying lood in 
plenty, and allowing the aninnd 
at the same time a proper share 
of freedom, has brought sonu* <d’ 
those kinds, which are known 
to lay but once a yi ar, to In coino much more prolillc. 

The Tamk Eioeon. and all its beautilul vanetjcs. deiivr their origin from one 
species, (he Stock Dove onlv, the English name, implving its being (he stock 
or stein from whence the other domestic kind.s have been propagated, d'liis 
bird? its natural state, is of a di e])-bluisii ash colour; the breast daslied with a 
line changeable green and pnrph ; its wings marked with two black bars ; the 
back white, and the tail barred near (be end with black. These are the colnurs 
of the pigeon in a state of riatiiie; and trnin these simple tints has man, by art. 
jiropagatcd a variety that words cannot describe, nor even fancy suggest. 
However, nature still perseveres in her great ontlitie ; and tbongli the iorm, 
eolour. and even the fecundity of these birds may lie altered by art, yet their 
natural manners and inclinations continue .still the same. 

The Stock-Dove, in its native woods, dillers from the ring-dove, a bird that 
has never been reclaimed, by its breeding in the boles ol rocks and the hcdlows 
of trees. All other birds of the pigeon kind build like rooks, in the topmost 
branches of the forest, and choose their habitation as remote as {lo.ssible from 
man. But this species soon takes to build in artificial cavities; and, fiom the 
temptation of a ready provision and mirnerous society, easily submits to the 
tyranny of man. Still, however, it preserves its native colour for several gene¬ 
rations, and becomes more varjegated only in proportion as it removes from the 
* original simplicity ol its colouring in tlie woods. 

The UovE-iiousE Pigeon, as is well known, breeds every nionth; but then 
it 18 necessary to supply it with food when the weather is severe, or tlie lields 
are covered with snow. Upon other occasions, it may be left to provide for 
itself; and it generally repays the owner for his protection. The pigeon lays 
two white eggs, which most usually produce young ones of different sexes. 
For the laying of each egg, it is necessary to have a particular congress with 
the male; and the egg is usually deposited iii the afternoon. When the eggs 
arc thus laid, (he female, in the space of liflcen days, not including the three 
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days during which she is employed in laying^ continaes to hatch, relieved at 
intervals by the male. The turns are usually regulated with great exactness. 
From three or four o’clock in the evening, till nine the next day, the female 
continues to sit; she is then relieved by the male, who takes his place from ten 
till three, while his mate is feeding abroad. |In this manner they sit alternately 
till the young are excluded. If, during this term, the female delays to return at 
the expected time, the male follows and drives her to the nest; and, should he 
in his turn be dilatory, she retaliates vvith equal severity. 

The young ones when hatched require no food for the three first days, only 
wanting to be kept warm, which is an employment the female takes entirely 
upon herself. During this period, she never stirs out, except for a few minutes 
to take a little food. From this they are fed for eight or ten days with com or 
grain of different kinds, which the old ones gather in the fields, and keep trea¬ 
sured up in their crops, from whence they throw it up again into the mouths of 
their young ones, who very greedily demand it. 

I’he fidelity of the Turtlk Dove is proverbiad, and makes the usual compa¬ 
rison of such poets as are 
content to repeat what 
others have said before 
them ; but the pigeon of 
the dove-house is not so 
faithful; and, having been 
subjected to roan, it puts 
on licentiousness among 
its other domestic habits. 

Two males are often seen 
quarrelling for the same 
mistress ; and when tlie 
female admits the ad¬ 
dresses of a new gallant, 
her old companion seems 
to bear the contempt with 
some marks of displea¬ 
sure, abstains from her 
company, or if he ap- 
proaches, it is only to chastise ^er. lliere have been instances when two males, 
being displeased with their respective mates, have thought proper to make an 
exchange, and have lived in great harmony with their new companions.* 

So great is the produce of tliis bird in its domestic state, that near fifteen 
thousand may, in the space of four years, be produced from a single pair. JBut 
the stock-dove seldom breeds above twice a year; for, when the winter months 
come, the whole employment of the fond couple is rather for self-preservation 
than transmitting a posterity. They seem, however, to have a stronger attacb- 
incnt to their young than those wlio are found to breed so often ; whether it be 
that instinct acts more powerfully upon them in their state of nature, or that 
their affections are less divided by the multiplicity of claims. 



(The Turtle Dove.) 


* The Turtle Dove. —This is a favourite 
bird with all those who love to wander among 
the woods in spring, and listen to their varied 
harmony. They will there hear many a sin- 
gtdar and sprightly performer, but none so 
mournful as this. The hopeless woe of settled 
sorrow, swelling the heart of female inno¬ 
cence itself, could not assume tones more 
sad, more tender,' and affecting. Its notes 
arc four: the first is somewhat the highest, 
and preparatory, seeming to be uttered with, 
an inspiration of the breath, as if the affficted 
creature were just recovering its voice from 


the last convulsive throbs of distress ; this is 
followed by three long, deep, and mournful 
moanings, that no person of sensibility can 
listen to without sympathy. There is, how¬ 
ever, nothing of reaJ distress in all this; qiute 
the reverse. The bird who utters it Wantons 
by the side of his beloved partner, or invites 
her by his call to some favourite, lefired and 
shady retreat. It is the voice of love—of 
faithful connubial affection—for which the 
whole family of doves are so celebrated j and, 
among them all, none more deMervisirlT so 
than the species now before us. ^ 
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It ia from a apeciea of these, therefore, tliat tliose pigeons which ate called 
carriers, and are used to convey letters, are produced. These are easily distin¬ 
guished from all others by their eyes, which are compassed about with a broad 
circle of naked, white skin, and by being of a dark blue or blackish colour. It 
is from their attachment to their native place, and particularly where they have 
brought up their young, that tiiese birds are employed in several countries as 
the most expeditious carriers. They are first brought from the place where they 
were bred, and whither it is intended to send them back with information. The 
letter is lied under the bird’s wing, and it is then let loose to return. The litile 
animal no sooner finds itself at liberty, than its passion for its native spot directs 
all its motions. It is seen, upon these occasions, flying directly into the clouds 
to an amassing height; and then, with the greatest certainty and exactness, 
directing itself, by some surprising instinct, towards home, which lies sometimes 
at many miles distance, bringing its message to those to whom it is directed. 
By what marks they discover the place, by what chart they are guided in the 
right way, is to us utterly unknow’ti; cert-ain it is that, in the space of an hour 
and a half, they perform a journey of forty miles ; which is a degree of despatch 
three times greater than the fleetest quadruped can perform.’'" 

The varieties of the tame pigeon are so numerous that it would be a vain 
attempt to mention them. So much is the figure and the colour of this bird 
under human control, that pigeon-fanciers, by coupling a male and female of 
diflFcrent sorts, can breed them, as they exjpre.ss it, to a feather. From hence 
we have the various names of Croppers, Carriers, Jacobincs, Powters, Runts, 
and Turbits: all birds that at first might have accidentally varied from the stock¬ 
dove, and then, by having these varieties still heightened by food, climate, and 
pairing, different specie* liave been produced. But there are roanv species of 
the wild pigeon which, though bearing a strong affinitv to the stock-dove, are, 
nevertheless, sufficiently different from it to deserve a distinct description. Tlie 
Ring-dove is of this number; a good deal larger than the former, and building 
its nest with a few dry sticks in the boughs of trees. This seems a bird much 
fonder of its native freedom than the former, and attempts have been frequently 
made to render it domestic, but they have hitlierto proved iriiitless ; for though 
their eggs have been hatched by the tame pigeon in a dove-house, yet, as soon 
as they could fly, they always betook 'heinselves to the woods where they were 
first produced. In the beginning of winter these assemble in great flocks in 
the woods, and leave off cooing; nor do they resume thi.s note of courtship till 
the beginning of March, when the genial season, by supplying them with food, 
renews their desires 

The turtle dove i.s a smaller, but a much shyer, bird than any of the former. 
It may easily lie distinguished from the rest by the iris of the eye, which is of a 
fine yellow, and by a beautiful crimson circle that encompasses the eyelids. 
The fidelity of these birds is noted ; and a pair being pul in a cage, if one dies, 
thb other will not survive it. The turtle dove is a bird of passage, and few or 
none remain in oiir northern climates in winter. They fly in flocks when they 
come to breed here in summer, and delight in open, mountainoii.s, sandy coun 
tries. But they build their nests in the midst of woods, and choose the most 
retired situations for incubation. They feed upon ail sorts of grain, but are 
fondest of millet-seed.f 


• Spbbd ov. ths Carrikr Piobon. —Mr. 
Audubon says he has shot the passenger 
pigeon of America (^Coiumha migratorta) 
during his hunting excursions through the 
forests; and, on disseclioii, found its sto- 
mach full of fresh rice, which, to have re¬ 
sisted the digestive process, must have been 
swallowed not many hours preceding its 
death, but epukl nut have been obtained 
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within eight hundred miles of the place 
where ii. was killed. 

f Mioration op Biuns.J—^The other bird 
we would notice is one which makes our 
island, ill common with th4* temiierate parte 
of Kui-ope, its brieding-placo and summer 

t See B«)te on " Migration," in tlic History of the 
Stork, wbish follows.—Ep. 

# 
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To this short list might be added a long catalogue of foreign pigeon.s, of which 
we know little more than the plumage anil the naines ; indeed, the variety of 
their plumage is as beautiful as the names by whith they are known are hur.sh 


abode: it is a biid whose voice makes glad 
the gloves, hannoiussiiig with the sott hieaili- 
ings ot siaiiig and the aspect of leviving 
nutui’e ; a hud whith, hy uiuvei.sal couseut, 
has been taken ns the eiidileiu oi coneoid, 
love, and doniestiL iiajunness : we allude to 
the tuitle dove, tile theme of poet', in i veiy 
age. “ Fm, lo, the wmtei is pa.t, the i.iiii 
is over and gone ; the tune ot the singing id' 
birds is come, and tlie voice of the tuiiie is 
heard in our land.” — Sti/omoa'i u. 

11 , 12 . 

The turtle dove f Cohunha furtiir\ is not in¬ 
sectivorous, uor does it, like the stoik, teed 
upon flogs, lizaids, or fisli ; its food is giain, 
legiiininoiis seeds, and hemes, with the tender 
leaves of plants. Auiving in \pnl, it dejiaits 
in Septeinher or the heguuung ot (ttioher, 
passing southwaids, most piohahly wititeiuig 
in the mnth of .^tncn. Fioin its lengtheiie;!, 
pointed wing, tew hnds ]ioss(*ss hitlei pootis 
of flight Leaving these seleiled evainples, 
and again reverting to the plieiioiiiena of 
migration, whither, we niav lutjune, do a'i 
our suiniuer visiteis letiie, on leaving ihe 
ternpeiafe latitudes of KuropeAll Uillow 
the mighty stream southua.ds ; some stoji 
sboit on the routines oi Kniojie; soieo jieiie- 
trate into the adjacent pads of A^ia; bid 
more, we suspect, find in Atnca, i‘\ei teeumig 
with insect tiihes, an asylum, til! warned, m 
some inexplicable way, that if is time foi fiiem 
to wing hack their noithwaid fliglit Tlieir 
visit to our shou's depends, liovvtvei. on the 
weather, which mipears to liasien or letaid 
then progiess, as the season may happen to 
be; and lienee it oltcn occiiis, that a few, 
taking advantage of a tavouinlile oppoituiiity, 
atuve (lays betoie the main bijdj. wbiih is 
kept back by a sudden retiiiu id had weathci ; 
thus vciifymg tlie old adage, "One swallow 
does not make a suiiimei ” 

We have hitheito spoken only id' oni sum¬ 
mer visiters, and their di'paituio, it remains 
lor us to notice those vvho'e native hahitatiou 
is in the legion of the aietic circle, among 
morasses and foiests, wlmli atlmd dining 
summer .in ahiiiidaiict' ot food, and every 
advantage in the le.iriiig of their yaaing. 
When winter (which sets in early theie) 
begins to hiud up the lakes and suit ice of 
the e.irlh, these itepait oiithwauls, miiviiig 
in 0111 latitudes as our ‘amiiuer buds aie 
depading, hut not to till thou place; theirs 
is lu.l tlie voueol song; or if in some few 
instances it he, it is mute, tin food only is the 
cibjeet of their visit to our conipaiatively 
inildcv shores, which they leave for their 


native regions again with the return of 
sjuing. c.illed away by the same impulse tivat 
calls tlie waihleis heie. Oiii wiiitci gue.sts, 
it not pu/ed lor their song, aie, liuwevei,of 
no mean value; many, uiiiced, aie esteemed 
iis the gieatest luxuries of thetalilc ; witness, 
tor ixaiiiple, till* redwing, {Tuning tUntus, 
L.) tlie fleld-lare, {Tanli/,.\ p/iiirts, L.) Ihe 
wooilcoik, the snipe, the wndgeou, iic ; to 
winch, though uol used .is food, ni.iy ho 
added tlie goosander. ( d/ecei/.i L.) 

the smew. I L 1 and ol small 

liiids, the gioshe.ik, ciosshill. and liohetiiian 
wa\-uiiig, liesides many' oiheis. The tood 
wliiili oiii wiiitei visiti'is seek is of two kinds 
— tlie one ulhnded tiy imi ojieii likes, livers, 
sea-shoies, .ind inland moiasse.S, mih as 
sin.il' IKli, moluscoiis aniin.ds, lU'-ect-. hmied 
lu till mud, .mil the, leaves oi roots of aipiatie 
jilants. the utliel, the produce ot our woods 
and lu'dges, namely, winter flints and hemes, 
MU li as tile haw, the acoi n, Ihe sloe, Ki‘. 

The ungiatiou ot musl. if not all our winter 
hnds of passage, t.ikes jilai e dining the ingllt 
—.it le.ist, sulIi is the. c.v>e with the snipe 
and woodcuiIv, the tieldlaie and ledwing • as 
a inle, it m.iy there lure he coiisideied uni 
VI isal. 

(>ne point hefoie we ilo.se remains to ho 
ti'iliced, namely the jiowei winch hiids pos¬ 
sess foi peiloiining siuh rxteii ove joiiiney.s. 
Tlie flight ol lords may 1 e estimated fumi 
filly to one huiulied and tllty miles an hoin ; 
and, taking the me.in of tins as a late for the 
iiiigiatoiy species in geiieial, vve sliall find 
thi'in endowed with poweis lully adeijuate 
toi the must extensive journey. It is, how- 
evei, veiy piohahle th.it most peil'ouii the 
woik hy shoit stages of a few hoiiis’ flight, 
lestuig and u'cnuling in some coiivement 
sitnation, and lesuming their jouiney again. 
Few, perha[)s, cioss the main expanse of 
ocean, Imt falce it .it its naiiowest poitioiis, 
as tlie ciiamie! between Fiance and Kiigiaiul 
(where, midway, the aidlioi saw a bee sknn- 
iiniig with the utiiio'-t uneoncu'ii over the 
lolhiig waves), the Mediteiianean,^fcc ; mtiiiy 
puisuiug tlieir route across the continent; 
olheis peihaps coasting the western shores 
of i'luiojie, 01 passing over ihe Hay of Hiscay 
acioss Spain and Foitiigal, and reaching 
Atnca hy the Straits ol (xihralt.u. In shoit, 
lliere is nothing very extiaoidmary in the 
peifoimance itself; the niysteiy lies in the 
motives which lead to it, mid the instinct 
winch impels and guides these winged tenants 
of the air in their destined course. Many 
points yet reinuiii to be eleaicd up ; but iu 
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niifl dissoHiint. The Ocotssimtzran. for insfancp, in one of the most splendid 
tenants of the Mexican forests; but few, 1 believe, xvould desire to lenrii the 
name, onl}^ to be iiilonned that it is covered with purple, green, and yellow 
plumage. 'Fo describe, such birds, the historian’s pen is not half such an useful 
implement as the painter’s pemil.’'^ 


the present case, our very Ignor.ince, as well 
as i»ir knowledge, leads iis U) the gieat (l.uise 
ot rauses, who nut only guides the Inid m 
the migiation he has appointed it to take, 
hut the globe it,sell in its eiicuit ui the 
heavens, and the moon and the slats in their 
euiiises. Let His he all the piaise. 

* Tiik Won Pioi.oN OF Amluu V. — (In 
Feh Iff, ISfjy, an mteiesting p.ipu.i'il the 
hriliits of the wild pigeon ol Amenea, was 
read tiefoie the Royal S iciety ot Kdiiihuigh, 
hv .1 J Audnhuii, Lsij 

'Die most iiiipoit.uit taels coinieeted wilfi 
the h.lints of these hiids relate to then eivha- 
orduiarv associations and niigi.itions. No 
other spei les kiunvn to nalutalisis is iiioie 
calculated to attuict the alleiitiuii of eitliei 
the eitiren or the .stranger, .vs he h.is ojifior- 
funities rd viewing both ol th-.,e . haiacte- 
listic hlililts while Iluj ,i;e ,.g loan 

north to south, east and west, and rn r 
over and acioss the whole evteiit ol the 
United States of .-Vmeriea, 

Their great powet of llight enables them 
when in need, lo stiney and (lass own an 
astoiiislung 1 vteiit of eonnti} U! a ww short 
tune. This is ]'Ui\ed h, tacts kiinv. n to the 
greater nuniher ol .ihseiw rs m Vn.eiic.i, 
I'lgeotis, loi exaiiijile hive inn ii kiiliil in lie- 
ijeighlaiinhooil of New Yolk, with then ii j‘s 
still tilled with lice, (ollected liy thuu m the 
fields ol (ieoigia and O.uolin.i, tin ne.oesl 
poult nt which tins sujiply could possil,ly 
have heeii oht.iined ■ and as it is well ascii- 
tallien that, owing lo their gieat pown: of 
digestion, they will decompose lood entm iy 
in twelve hours, the;, nuist have ti.uelled 
hetweeii three luiiidied and four hiiiidu'd 
miles ni six hours, making their speed at an 
tiveiuge of about one mile m a minute, and 
tills would enahle one of these birds, p so 
inclined, to visit tlie Kuiopean continent, as 
swallows nndonbtedly .ue able to do, in a 
couple of (lays 

Tlieii multitudes in oiii woods are astn- 
lushing; and, indeed, .dtei li.iving viewed 
them so often, and under ,so many ciicum- 
Btances, for years, and, I may add, in many 
different climates, 1 even now feel uieluied 
to.pause, and assure myself afiesh that wh.d 
I am going to relate is tact. That I have 
seen it is nio.st certain; luid I have seen it 
all in the corajinny of hundreds ol other 
peTBOiis looking on, like myself, amazed, and 
wondering if what wo saw was iv.illy true. 

In the autumn of 1813,1 left my house at 


Henderson, on llu* hanks of the Ohio, on my 
Way to Louisville H.iving met tlu; jngumti 
tl}'uig Irom noith-east to south-west, m the 
li.vireiis Ol naltir.il vv.istes a few miles bejoud 
H.iideiisbu.gh, in ppeatei apjiaient numbers 
than I though I I liad ever seiii them before, 
I lilt .01 iiiciination to enumerate the flocks 
1 h.it would p.iss witliin tlu^ leach of my eye 
HI one horn. 1 .lismouritili, and, seating my¬ 
self viii a toieiahle emuieiue, tonk my pencil 
to iiMik down what I saw going by and iwer 
me, .Old iiiLide a dot toi eveij flock which 

jMs^ed 

I'mdmg, how'ever, that thl.s was neat to 
uiipossihle, ,iiid leeling un.ible to recoul tha 
floi ks, ,is they multiplied constantly, 1 lose, 
.Old coniiling the dots then put down, disco- 
viied that a hundred ,iml sixty-tluee had 
been made m tiventv-one minutes. I tia- 
velled on, and still met mine the farthei I 
Went. The air was litei.iliy fillvsl with 
pigeons , the light ol noou-da} became dim, 
.IS duiiiig an ellipse, the pigeons'dung fell 
ui spots, not unlike melting flakes of .snow; 
anrl theiontmiied buiz ol their wings over 
me h.id a teudeocy to incune iny senses to 
rejio.!’ 

V\ hiKl w.irmg fill mv dinner .vt Voimg's 
Itin, it the ciinllneine ot S lif Itiv'er with tlie 
nhio, I sail, at mv leisure iiiiineiise legions 
slid going by, with .i lioiir reacliiiig far 
b-yniil tl.e Ohio on thi west, and tlie beech 
VViioil lotests dlleclU Oil the e.ist of me. ITet 
not ,i single hml wouid alight; lot not a nut 
01 .icoin w.is that year to he seen ill the 
licighhouilioo 1 They con-eijneiilly flew so 
high, th.it ditlereiit liials to leach them with 
a capilal iibe proved iiufl'ectniil, and not even 
the repint 'hsiuil<ed them in tlie least. But 
1 eanni't ih-sciihe how hemitiful their aerial 
evolniioiis weie if a blaek hawk appealed lu 
tin'll 11',VI. At oueo, like a toireiit. and vvith 
a thuiidei-like no se, they loiined tlu‘mselve.s 
into ahiuwt ,t solid lomp.iet mass, jiiessuig 
each on e.i"h tow.uds the centre; and when 
111 snvh solid bodies they zig-zagged to escape 
tlie mnuleunis falcon, iloW down close over 
the eai th. sweeping witli inconceivable vvlo- 
ci*y, then ascending perpt iidicuhvrly, like a 
vast iiioruimeiit, and when high wen- seen 
wheeling and twisting within their continued 
hues, u'sembliiig the coils of a gigantic ser¬ 
pent. 

Beinre sins, t 1 reaeheil Louisville, diRtant 
fiom H.udeiisbiiigh fifty-iivo nulos, wiiero 
the pigeons weie still passing; and tills COU^ 
tmued lor three ilays in succession. 
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CHAP. I. 

muDS OF THE SPARROW KIND IN 
GENERAL. 

Still descending from the larger to tlje ‘^rraller, we come to birds of the 
sparrow kind ; or that class of beaiitiujl little annuals that, being less than the 
pigeon, go on diminishing till we arrive at 
the humming bird, the smallest of the 
feathered creation. 

The birds which compose this class 
chieil 3 f live in the neighbourhood of man, 
and are his greatest favourites. The 
falcon may he more esteemeil, and the 
turkey more uselul; but these be con¬ 
siders as servants, not as friends; as 
animals reclaimed merely to supply him 
with some of the conveniences of life ; 
but these little painted songsters have hw 
affections, as well from their beauty as (Tlx- Simho« ) 

their melody ; it is this delightful class 

that till his groves with harmony, and lift his heart to sympathize with theie 

The people were iiideefl all up in arms, one hundred and thirly-six thousand pigeons 
and shooting on all sides at the passing in uiu- Hock ; and as every pigeon consumes 
flocks. The banks of the river were ciowded lully half a pint of food per day, the quantity 
with men and children, fur here the pigeons must he eight millions seven hundred and 
flew rather low as they passed the (Jhio. twelve thousand bushels per day which is 
This gave a lair opportunity to destiny them required to feed such a flock.— Akcana of 
in great numbers. For a week or more the Scibnci-., 1828. 

population spoke of nothing but pigeons, and Moue of Decovino Wii.n Pigeons IN 

fed on no other flesh but that of pigeons. New Enoi.anu. — The flight mid stool 
The whole atmosphere duiing this time was pigeons, as they are called, are piepared by 
strongly impregnated with the smell apper- passing a thread tlnough the edges of troth 
taming to their species. their eyelids, which are thu.s closed ; fheir 

It may not, peihaps, be out of place to legs are booted, and the flights, being fas* 
attempt an estimate of the number of pigeons teued to long strings, are thrown into tho 
cuntamed in one of those mighty flocks, and air, anrl fly as tar as they are permitted;— 
the quantity of food daily consumed by its while the stool pigeon is tied to a narrow 
members. The inquiry will show the usto- hoard, which, at the end where the bird is 
nishing bounty of the Creator in his works, fixed, rises and falls; and both kinds of 
and how universally this bounty has been decoy, by the flapping of their wings, draw 
granted to every living thing on that vast the attention of the passing flocks of wild 
continent of America. pigeons, which are thus made to alight on 

We shall take, for example, a column of prepared ground, within reach of the coo- 
one mile in breadth, which is far below the cealed spring-net, or on a long pole rising a 
average size, and suppose it passing over us little from tlie horizontal line, so as to pve 
without interruption lor three hours, at the the greatest eftect to the discharge of the 
rate mentioned above, of one mile per minute, gun liom the bush-house which conceals the 
This Will give us a parallelogram of one hun- spoitsman. The net, concealed by cut grass, 
died and eighty miles by one, covering one is sprung by a rope, which is pulled at the 
hundred and eighty square miles, and sillow- moment after the pigeons alight upon the 
two pigeons to the square yard, we have prepared ground, — Akcana of Scisncb, 
ene biUkm one hundred and fifteen millions 1833. 
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raptures. All the other chisses are either mute or screaming ; it is this diraiun- 
tive tribe only that have voices equal to the beauty of their figures; equally 
adapted to rejoice man, and delight each other. 

As they are the favourites of man, so they are chiefly seen near him. All the 
great birds dread his vicinity, and keep to the thickest darkness of the forest, 
or the brow of the most craggy precipice ; but these seldom resort to the thicker 
parts of the wood; they keep near its hedges, in the neighbourhood of culti¬ 
vated fields; in the hedge-rows of farm-grounds; and even in the yard, mixing 
with the poultry.'^ 

It must be owned, indeed, that their living near man is not a society of affection 
on their part, as they approach inhabited grounds merely because their chief 
provision is to be found there. There is still another reason for these little birds 
avoiding the depths of the forest; w hich is, that their most formidable enemies 
usually reside there. Tlie greater birds, like robbers, clioose the most dreary 
solitudes for their retreats: and if they do not find, they make a desert all 
around them. The small birds flv from their tj ranny, and fake protection in 
the vicinity of man, where ihey know their more uninorcifiil foes will not venture 
to pursue them. 

All birds, even those of passage, seem content with a certain district to 
provide food and centre in. I'lie redbreast or the wren seldom leave^the field 
where it has been brought up, or where its young have been excluded ; even 
though Ininicd it flies along the hedge, and .seems fond of the place with an 
imprudent perseverance. The fact i.s, all these .small birds mark out a territory 
to ihem.selves, which they will permit none of their own species to remain in ; 


♦ Tub Sparuow.—W e have no bird more 
generally known, thouglit of, mentioned with 

S reater indifference—peihujis contempt, than 
le common spanow. { fnn^ilia doMiwfieri.) 
“ that sitteth alone on the houM'-tup jet it 
is an aninuil that, nature seems to have en¬ 
dowed with peculiar chariictenstics, having 
ordained for it a very inaiked piovision, tnatii- 
fi'sted in Its increase .iiid inaintenunce. not- 
Withatanding the hostile attacks lo whu li it 
is exposed. A dispensation that exists 
throughout creation is hrought more imme¬ 
diately to our notice by the domestic habits 
of this bird. The iniftiial tendency that the 
sparrow has to inciease will often enable one 
pair of -birds to bung up fourteen or mon, 
young ones in a season. They build in places 
of perfect secmity I'lom the plunder of larger 
buds, or vermin. Their art and ingenuity m 
commonly attaching their nests beneath that 
of the rook, high in the elm—-a hiid whose 
habits are perfectly dissimilar, and with which 
they have no association whatever, making 
uR« of their structure only for a defence, to 
which no other bird resorts— manifest their 
anxiety and contrivance for the safety of their 
broiKls. With peculiar peisevenuice and 
boldness, they forage and provide for them¬ 
selves and their offspring; will filch grain 
from the trough of the pig, or contend for its 
food with the gigantic turkey; and, if scared 
away, their fears are those of a moment, as 
they quickly return to their plunder; and 
they roust protected from all injuries of the 
weather. Tliese circumstances tend greatly 
to increase the race; and in some seasons the 
Dumber in our corn fields towards autumn 


are prodigious ; and did not events counteract 
the mciease of this aimy of plunderers, the 
larger portion of our bread-corn would be 
consumed bj them. But their reduction is 
as tapidly accomplished us their increase, 
their love of association bringing upon them 
a destruction which a contrary habit would 
not tempt. They roost in troops on our ricks, 
III the ivy on the wall, &r.. and are captured 
by the net They cluster on the bush, or 
croivd on the chaff by the barn door, and are 
shot by dozens at a time, or will nish in num¬ 
bers. one lollowuig another, into the trap. 
These, and vaiious other engines of destmo- 
tioii, so reduci them in the winter season, 
that the swaitns of autumn gradually dimi¬ 
nish, till then numbers in spiing are no way 
remarkable. 

We have scarcely anothei bird, the app«. 
tite of which is so accommodating in ail 
respects as that of the house spanow: it li, 
I believe, the only bird that is a volua'tttiy 
iiihabitiuit with man—lives in his society, 
and IS his constant attendant, following him 
wherever he fixes lus residence. It becomes 
immediately an inhabitant of the new fkmi- 
house, in a lonely place or recent iacloaure, 
or even in an island; will accompany him 
into the crowded city, and build and feed 
there in content, unmindful of the noise, 
the smoke of the furnace, or the steaixk 
engine, where even the swallow and marten, 
that fiock aromid him in the coufttvy, are 
scared by the tumult and leave him. R ia 
not known in a solitary and mdepetidM 
state. 
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they c;u%rd (heir dominion^ with the most watchful resentment, nnd we iieldom 
tind two male tenants in the same hedge together. 

Thus, though fitted by nature for the most wandering life, these little animalh 
do not make such distant excursions, during the season of their slay, as the 
stag or the leveret. Food seems to be the only object that puts them in motion; 
and when that is provided for them in sutficient plenty they never wander. 
But as that is selcloui permanent through the year, almost every bird is then 
obliged to change its abode. Some are called birds of pas.sage, because they 
are obliged to take long journeys for this purpose; but, strictly speaking, 
almost every other kind are birds of passage, tliough their migration may not 
be to places so remote. At some particular sea.son of the year, all small birds 
migrate either from one county to another, or from the more inland provinces 
towards the shore. 

Singing among birds is almost universally the prerogative of the male. With 
them it is the reverse of what occurs in the linmaii kind. Among the leathered 
tribe, the heaviest cares of life fall to the lot of the female. Hers is the fatigue 
of incubation, and to her devolves the iirincipal latiguc of nursing the helpless 
brood. 'Po alleviate these fiitigiies, and to support her under lliem, nature has 
given the song to the male. 'I'liis serves as a note of blandishment at first to 
attract ^cr aftVetions ; it serves as a note to delight lier during the time ot her 
incubation ; but it serves still farther as a note of security, to assure her that 
no danger threatens to molest lier. The nmle, while his mate is hatching, sits 
upon some neighbouring tree, coiitiniiing at once to watch and to .sing. While 
his voice is heard, the i’eiii.de rests in confident secuntv ; and as the poet 
expresses it, appears most bltsf when most vustcn ; but if any appearance of 
danger offers to intrude, the m.ale, that a iriornenl before was so loud and 
sportive, stops all of a sudden; and this is a ino.sl certain signal to his mate to 
provide for her own security. 

The nest of little birds seems to be of a more delicate contrivance than that 
of the larger kinds. As the volume of their bodies is smaller, the materials of 
which their nests are composed are g > ''rally warmer. It is easy to conceive 
that small fliing.s keep heat a shorter ! ne than those that are large. The eggs, 
therefore, of small birds reipiire a plain of more constant warmth than those of 
great ones, as being liable to cool ujorc rpiickly; and accordingly their nestS 
are built wanner and deeper, lined on the insnle with softer substances, and 
guarded above with a better covering. Hut it sometimes happens that the little 
architects are di.stiirbed in their operations, and then they are obliged to make 
a nest, not such as they wish, Imt .such as they can. The bird, whose nest has 
been robbed .several times, builds up her last in a very slovenly manner, 
conscious that, from tlie near a/iproacli of winter, .she must not take lime 
to give her habitation every possible advantage it is capable of receiving. 
When the ne.st is lini.shed, nothing ran exceed tlie cunning which the male * 
aiid female employ to conceal it. If it is built in bushes, the pliant branches 
are so disposed as to liide it entirely fiom the view; if it be, built among moss, 
nothing outwardly appears to show that there is an habitation vvitliin. It is 
always built near those places where food is found m greatest abundance; 
and they take care never to go in or out while there is any one in sight. 
The greater birds continue trom their iic.st for some time, as their eggs take 
no damage in their absence ; Imt tlie little birds are assiduous while tliev sit, 
and Ike ne.st is always occupied by the male when the female is obliged 
to sees’^or su-stenance. 

Tlie first food of all birds of the sparrow kind is worms and insects. Even 
the sparrow and the goldfinch, that when adult feed only upon grain, have both 
been fed upon insects while in the nest. The young ones, for some time aftter 
their exclusion from the shell, require no food;,but the parent soon finds by 
their chirping and gaping that they begin to feel the apjiroaches of hunger, and 
^e« to provide them a plentiful supply. In her ab.scnce they continue to lie 
close together, and cherish each other by their niiiLual warmth. Buriiig this 
interval also, they preserve a perfect silence, uttering not the slightest till 
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tlie parent returns. Her arrival is always anjionnced by a cliirnip, wbich they ' 
|)tTl'octly understand, and which they answer all together, each petitioning tor 
Its portion. The parent distributes a supply to each by turns, caniiousl} avoid¬ 
ing to gorge them, but to give them often tlioiigh little at a time, 'rhe wren 
will in tliis manner feed seventeen or eighteen young ones, without passuig 
over one of them. 

Such is the manner in which these birds bring forth and hatch their young; 
but it yet remains to usher tliein from the nest into life, and this they very assi¬ 
duously perform. When they are fully fledged, and fitted for short flights, the 
old ones, if tlic weather be fair, lead them a lew yards IVoni the nest, and then 
compel them to return.For two or three suecoednig cl.i)s tliey are led out in 
tlie same manner, but each day to seek more distant adventures. When it is 
perceived that they can Hy, and shift for tlieniselves, then tlie parents forsake 
them forever, and pay them no more attention than tiiey do to other birds in 
the same, flock. Indeed, it would seem among tliese little animals that, Irom 
the moment their young are set out, all future cnnnexuin cea.ses between the 
male and female; the-’ go separate ways, each to provide for itself, during (he 
ngonrs of winter; and, at tie' aoproachol spring, each seeks lura new associate. 

Willnghhy lias divided all tlie siinillev liirds into those that have slender bills, 
and those that have short and thick lulls. I’liose with .slender bills chiefly live 
upon insects; those with short, strong lulls, live mostly upon triiits and grain. 
Among slender billed birds, he eiiumeralo.s the thrush, ihe blackbird, the field¬ 
fare, the starling, the lark, tlie titmouse, the water-wagtail, tlie nigtingale, the 
redstart, the roinu redbreast, the beeealigo, the stone-chaUer, the whinchat, the 
goldlindi, the whitetiiroat. tlie hedge .s|)arrow, the iielliehaps, the golden- 
crowned wren,f the wren, the Imiiuoing-lurd, and several other small birds of 
the sparrow kind, unknown in tins part of the woild. 


• Affection of SPAunows. — Wliea I 
was a boy, I earned uH a nest ot yoimg spai- 
rows, about a mile liom my ji-iee ui' lesi- 
dunce. At’tei the nest wms completely moved, 
and while 1 was imucbmg borne with them 
in triomph, 1 pepceised with some degi< e ot 
astouibhiiient. hotli liie paieots following me 
at some distance, ami oliservoig on imilioos 
in perfect silence. A fhuiight then sliuck 
me, that they might lolUiw mu home, and 
ftsed the young aci ndmg to their usual 
manner. When just ei.leimg the dooi, I 
held up the nest, and made the young one. 
Utter the cry which is lApiessive of' the desire 
of food. 1 immediately jiut the uest and the 
young in the corner of a wire cage, and jil.iced 
it on the outside of a window. In a short 
time, both parents, liavuig tlieii lolls filled 
with small caterpillars, c.inie to the cage, and 
after chatting a little, gave a small worm to 
each. This parental iiitercouise continued 
regularly for some tune, till he. young ones 
were completely fledged, and had acquired a 
considerable degree ot strength. I then took 
one of the stiongest ol’ihem, and placed linn 
on the outside of the cage, in order to observe 
the conduct of the parents after one of tlieir 
oflspring was emancipated. In a few minutes 
both parents, as usual, anived, loaded with 
f(wd. They no sooner perceived that one of 
their children had escaped from prison, than 
they fluttered about, and mode a thousand 
noisy demonstrations of joy. These tumul- 
tiuws expressions at last g.ive place to a more 


calm .md worthy convei.sation. By their 
voices aird then movements, it was evident 
lh.it they e.irmstiy entieated trim to follow 
them, and to fly irom lus preseiil dangerous 
sl.ite. lie seemed to he iinp.rtient to uln'y 
t! 'll inaiid.ites ; but In his gestuu-s Bird the 
i'eciilo somiils he uttered, he jilaiuly exprcRserl 
tli.u he w,is aliaid to try an exeition be had 
never heioie utteiirpted. They, however, in¬ 
cessantly repeated tlrerr solrcitations, by flying 
alternately tiour the cage to a neighbouring 
chrnrney'-t()]i. Urey endeavoured to show him 
how easrly sire journey was to he accom- 
phslied. He at last committed hrmself to 
the .nr, and alighted m safety. On his 
arrival, aiiothei scene oi elamoions and active 
joy was exhibited. Next iluy 1 repealed the 
same espciunent, hy exposing anotlier of tfle 
yiaing ones on the top of the cage. 1 ob¬ 
served the .same conduct witli the remainder 
of the hmod, which consisted of four. I need’ 
hardly add, that not one, either of the pamntu 
or children ever again revisited the ei^dtated 
cage.— Smei.i.ie. 

f The I iiisi'Ko Wren; wht a Kino 
Burn ’—We c<tn readily undei'sland, why the 
least of our British buds, the gvild crested 
wren {Ucgit/ia- cribUitiis, Ray) should have 
been toiisidercd a loyal bird in muivt couu- 
tiies, Irom .t,s having a fine coronet of a 
blight gold colour on its head, as Ari»ttit5e 
correctly remarks. But why the* common 
wren (//nm-i/iwra communis) sliimid be called 
a king-hud wc caiiiiut coujectiuw, except it 
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All these, as was said, live for the most part upon insects, and are oonse- 
querilly of particular benefit to man. By these are his grounds cleared pf the 
pernicious swarms of vermin (hat devour the budding leaves and flowed; and 
mat even attack the roof itself, before ever the vegi-table can come to maturity. 
These seek for and destroy the eggs of insects that would otherwise propagate 
in numbers beyond the arts of man to extirpate; they know better than man 
‘where to seek for them ; and thus at once satisfy their own appetites, and render 
him the most essential services. 

But tins is not the only merit of this tribe ; in it we have the sweetest song¬ 
sters of the grove ; their notes are softer, and their manner more musically 
soothing than those of hard-billed birds. 'Die foremost in musical fame are, Uie 
nightingale, the thrush, the blackbird, the lark, the redbreast, the blackcap, 
and the wren. 

Birds of the sparrow kind, with thick and short bills, are the grosbeak,'* (he 


has been from irony or antiphrasis, in the 
same way as M. Hebert (ells us it is called 
the ox (baiuf) in some provinces of France 
Fiom Va'ing unable to account lov the lattei 
fiict,Gesiiei. Willugliliy. and other naturalists, 
accuse lieloii, Brisson, and Oiiva, of con- 
louiiduig the two species. To us, howevei, 
this chaige appeals giouiuUess, lor AiistotU* 
very cleiiiiy distinguishes the two lords ; and 
ethesa 3 sthe golil-ciested one is called a 
ing (Tupaj/j/os), and the coiimioii one 
(rpoxiAos) also is called a magistiate and 
king (irpc(r/5ur Kai /JoitiAeus), “for whicli 
teason,” he adds, “ the eagle is said to tight 
noth it.” Indepeudeiitb' of this authoiity, 
the popular titles given to tlic conunun wren, 
in most languages, by th«‘ peasants who know 
nothing of the disputes oi natuuilists, jiiove 
that (here must he suiiie cause loi (lie teim 
Ulicomiected with any cunliisiun of the sjie- 
cies For example, the, Ilahaiis call it the 
little king (mr///V/o). the king of the Indge 
(re dt hiepe'). the king of the birds (ve dt-filt 
Spaniards, (he kinglet, (rc//- 
e%uelo); the PaitugiiesE*, (he hnd-king (nee 
rei); the French, the little king {foilplrt\ 
or king-lnTiy (rot-herry), or the king ol cold 
(rot de fratdurp); and the Geimans, the 
snow-king (scltnce-koiug), and thorn-king 
(thitrn konig). At the same tune, we an: 
aware that the gold-crested wren has oli- 
tained similar titles, such as in Italy, the 
little {wpe ( popazzmo); in Germany, the 
king-let (konigehen) ; and in Sivedeti, king¬ 
bird (koH«s-voget). We pretend not to 
aceimnt for the universal diffiisiou of the 
Slim" notion, but it is most evident it does 
not an.se from the mistake that has been 
suppisi'd —IlafliTs OK Hiiius. 

* SociAi.nv OF 6uu>s. — Upon glancing 
hack over the details which we have already 
givt'n oi the solitary and social habits of biuN, 

It will be ohvio s. that their sociality produces 
no apparent result, except it may he the aji- 
pointmeiU ol a sentinel to give intimation of 
oanger, if such appointment (as may well be 
doiibted) actually takes place. Except in the 
mstance of the sociable grosbeak (JLoma 


sociti) of Afiica, we do not recollect any 
authentic instance of hiuls uniting their 
efiints to assist in perfonmng a coiiimoii 
work. Even m this instance, the accurate 
observations of M Vaillant have jivoved, that 
so fai lioin building stieets, as Paterson and 
otheis lepiesent these Imds to do, they merely 
huild their nests in actual contact, as rooks 
may sometimes he oliseived to do in this 
cmiiitry. The notion of theii hiiildiug streeta 
is of the Siiine character with Pliny’s account 
of the swallows in Kgypt uiisitig an emhank- 
meiit to 0 ])pose the iiiuiidatiuu of the Nile, 
adopted by him fiom some hasty observer 
who had seen the bank swallows (lliruiido 
ripiiri(t), not building (as he supiiosed), but 
mining into an escarpment of the liver. In 
the tame way we lind it related by authors 
ot ceielnity, that when a paii of sparrows 
take ielonums possession of the nest of a 
swallow, the swallow summons its compa* 
iJions to its assistance, when they all unite in 
a body to hung a sufficient ipiantity of 
moitar to entomli the robber-s[iairows alive 
in the nest. This story is obviously imagi¬ 
nary, and the fiction is shown from the im¬ 
possibility of so entombing, liy means of clay, 
a bird with so powerful a bill as the spar- 

lOW. 

M Dupont de Nemours gives the following 
singular account ot what fell under lus own 
observation :—“ I remarked,” he says, a 
swallow, vvliich had unhappily—and 1 cannot 
imagine in what manner—slipped its fi>ot 
into a slip-knot of packthiead, the other end 
of winch was utlacheil to a spout of the 
C.ollege of the Four Nations. Its stiength 
was exhausted—it hung at the end of the 
thread, uttered cries, and sometimes raised 
itself, os it making an effort to fly away. All 

the swallows of the laige basin between th» 
bridges of the Tuilenes and the Pont Neuf, 
and perhaps fiom places more remote, had 
assembled to the number of eeveral thou¬ 
sands. Their flight was like a cloud: all 
uttered a cry of pity and alarm. After some 
hesitation, and u tumultuous counsel, one of 
them fill upon a device for delivering their 
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greenfinch, the tnillfiiiich, the crossbill, the house-siitrrow, the chailinch, the 
bratnbling, the Ifoldfincb, the linnet, the siskin, the bunting, the yellow-hammer, 
the ortolan, the wheat-ear, and several other foreign birds, of which we know . 
rather the names than the history. Hiese cliiefly feed upon fruits, grain, and 
com. They are often troublesome to man, as they are a numerous tribe : the 
harvest often suffers from their depredations ; and while they are driven off from 
one end of the field, they fly' round, and come in at the other.''^ But these have 
also their uses: they are frequently the distributors of seeds into different 
districts: those grains which they swallow, are sometimes not wholly digested; 
and these, laid upon a soil cojjgcnial to them, embellish the face of nature with 
that agreeable variety which art but vainly attempts to iiuitate. The mistletoe 
plant, which we often see growing on the tops of elms and other trees, has been 
thought to be propagated in this manner; yet, as it is olten seen growing on 
llie iiiider side of the branch, and sometimes on a perjiendicular shoot, it seems 
extraordinary how a seed could be deposited in that situation. However tliia 
he. there are many plants propagated from the depositions of birds; and some 
sei'ds are thought to thrive the better, for first having undergone a kind of mace¬ 
ration in the stomach of (he little animal, before it is voided on the ground. 

I here are some agreeable songsters in this tribe also; and those who like a 
loud, piercing pipe, endued with great variety and perseveranee, will be pleased 
most with their singing. 'I'he songsters of tins class are the canary-bird, the 
linnet, the chafiineh, the goldfinch, the greenfinch, the hullfinch, the brarabling, 
the siskin, and the j ellow-fiuinmer. The note of those is not so generally 
pleasing as that of the sofr-billed bird, hot it usually holds longer; and, in a 
cage, these birds are more easily fed, and hardy. 

This class of small birds, like all the greater, has its wanderers, that leave us 
for a season, and then return, to propagate, to sing, or to einliellish the land¬ 
scape here. Some of this smaller kind, indeed, are called birds of passage, that 
do not properly come under (he d- nomination ; for though they disappear in 
one place, they never leave the kingdom, but are seen somewhere else. But 
there arc many among them, that ♦•-'ke longer flights, and go to a region colder 
nr warmer, ns it suits their constitutions. 'I'he fieldtare and the redwing breed, 
pass their simimerfi in Norway, and other (old counlnes, and are tempted 
iiither to our mild winters, and to those various beiries winch then abound with 
us, and make their pnneipal food. 'I'he iiawfineb and (lie crossbill are uncer^ 
tain visitants and have no stated times of migration. Swallows of every speciea 
disappear at the approach of winter. Tli- nightingale, the blackcap, the fly¬ 
catcher, the willow-wren, the wheatear, the whinchat, and the stoneebatter, 
leave us long before the approach of winter; w hile (he siskin and the lintiK 
only forsake us when oi.r winters are more than usually severe. All the rest of 

«Mnp.inion, commimicuted jt to the rest, and come wIicti called by their fellows, as is well 
hegaii to put it into execution. Kach took known to bird-catcheis, who employ calj- 
his place; all those who were at hand went hiid.s to bung the wild ones to their nets; 
in tuni, as in the sport of running at the hut we much doiiht whether they united their 
ring, and, m passing, struck the thread with efforts with the design of cutting the string, 
tlwir hills. These efforts, directed to one and think the ohseiver must have been de¬ 
point, were continued every second, and evrn ccived as to this paificuiar. In a similar 
more frequently. Halt an hour was passed instance of a pair of sparrows becoming «i»- 
m this kind ot labour belore the thread wsa tangled, which tell under our observation, 
severed and the captive restored to liberty, their neighhouis crowded to the place; hut, 
Birt (he ffuck, only a little diminished,” adds apparently, only for the purpose of scolding, 
Dupont de Ivemours, “remained imti) nut of assisting, the entangled birds, 
night, chattering continually in a tune which Runme — Habits ov BlSVt. 

no ion^t betrayed anxiety, and as if making * Appktitk of the SpAKnovr.—Tho pwe 
mnlnal felicitations and recitals of their geny of the sparrow are most vorauous. 
achievement!” has been calculated that a pair of sorrows. 

Now we doubt not that these swallows during the time they have their to 

crowded to their companion, as M. Dupont feed, <le8troy on an average 3|36Q oeterj^kifli 
has recorded, tor all small biuls are apt to in a week.—-Eu. 

01 
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the smaller tribe never <^iit this country; but support the severest rigours of 
the climate.'^ Having thus given a general idea of the birds of this class, it 
will be proper to give some account of the most remarkable among them. 

• Soft-billed Sinoinq Birds : Time of Song. 


I. Woodlark. Alauda arhorea 


In Januai}’, and continues to sing 
through all the summer and 
autumn. 

2. Song.thrush. Tvrdus simpUciter dictus ^ **\Jme"tSr sm'Jg 

3. Wren... Passer Iroglulytcs . All the year, hard frost exccptctl. 

4. Red-breast.. Rnhecula . Ditto. ditto. 

5. Hedge-siiarrow .... Curuca . Early in FcViruary, to July the 10th. 

6 . ... . ^ 

7. Skylark.. Ahnido vvls^aris .. In Febuuiry, and on to October. 

8. Swallow.. Airundo domestica . From April to Seiitemher. 

9. Black<ap. Atricaptlla . Beginning of Apul, to July 13th. 

10. Titlark. Aiaiida praturum . From middle of April, to July 16th. 

S Sometimes in Fehiuiiry and March, 
and so on to July the 23rd; re- 
assnmes in autumn. 

12. White-throat. Ficcdulce affints . In April, and to July 23. 

13, Goldfinch . Carduclts . April, and through to September 16. 

14. Greenfinch. Chloris . On to July and August 2ud. 

,Y j S Passer ariindinnceas mi- 

\5. Less rced-sparrow < 

^ ( nor ... 


16, Common linnet.... Linaria vulgaris . 


in 


in 


May, on to beginning of July, 

Breeds and whistles on till August; 
re-assiimes its note when they 
begin to congregate, in October, 
and again early befoie the flocks 
separate. 

Birds that cease to be in full song, and are usually silent at or before Midsummer;— 

17. Middle willow-wren, Regains non rristatns.. Middle of June; begins in April. 

18. Redstart . Ruticilla . Ditto ; begins m May. 

19. Chaffinch . Fringilla . J 

20 . Nightingale. Luscinia . J Mi^dl^e^ o7 June; sings first 

Birds that sing for a short time, and very early in the spring:— 

January the 2nd, 1770, in February. 
Is called in Hampshire and Sussex 

m j ■ ■ J the storm-cock, because its song 

21. Missel-bird. Turdus viscivorus . ^ to forebode windy, 

wet weather. Is the largest sing¬ 
ing bird we have. 

22. Great Titmouse, ^ 5 In Februaiy, March, and April; ro 

or ox-eye.S . I assumes for a short time in Sept. 

Birds that have somewhat of a note or song, and yet are liardly to bo called singing 

KAII NOMINA. 

C Its note as minute as its person; 

Regulus cristatus' . -< frequents to]>s of high oaks and 

t furs : the, smallest British bird. 

two harsh. 


birds: 

23. .Golden - crowned 
wren. 


24 . Marsh titmouse ... Parus Palustris . sharp 0(4^8 

25. Small willow-wren . Regulus non cristatus .. 

26. Largest ditto. Ditto . 

ov _ 1 I S -dllauda minima voce lo~ 

27. Gmsshopper lark J . ^ April to the end of July. 

28. Marten. Hirundo ap^stis . J May to 

19, Bullfinch ........ Pyrrhula ... 

30. Bunting . Emberiza alba . Fiom the end of Januaiy to July, 


Sings in March, and on to September. 
Vuntat voce stridula locusta ; from 
end of Apiil to August. 

^ Chirps all night, from the middle of 
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CHAP. II. 

THE THRUSH AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


With the THRUSH we may rank the redwing, the fieldfare, the blackbird, 
the ring-ou7.el, and the water-ouzel. 

'I'hese are the largest of the sparrow 
kind, and may be distinguished from all 
others of this class, as well by their size, 
which is well known, as by their bills, 
which are a little bending at the point; a 
small notch near the end of the upper 
chap, and the outmost toe adhering as far 
as the first joint of the middle toe. To 
this tribe may be also added the stare or 
starling, which, though with a fiat bdl, too 
nmch resembles these birds to be placed 
any where else. 

The missel-thrush is distinguished from 

all of the kind by its superior size, being much larger than any of them. It 
differs scarcely in any other respect from the throstle, except that the spots on 
the breast are larger. It builds its nest in bushes, or on the side of some tree. 



CThoTlirush.') 


All singing birds, and those that have any pretensions to song, not only in Britain, but 
perhaps the world through, come under the LiiuiH^an ordo of pashcrrs. 

The nbovo-mentioued birds, as they stand numerically, belong to the following ] 
genera:— 


1,7, 10, 27. 

2 , 11 , 21 . 

3,4,5, 9, 12, 15, 17,^ 
IH, 20, 23, 25, 26, S 
6,30 . 


Plaudit . 
Turdus, 

MutaciUa, 

Emleriza. 


f?, 28. Hirundo. 

j.i, 16, 19. Fringilla. 

22. 24.. Parus. 

14, 29. Loxia, 


Birds that sing as they Ay are but few. 


UAII NOMINA. 

Skylark .. Alauda vulgaris.... 

Titlark ... Alauda pratorum .. 

Woodlark. .. Alauda arborca .... 

Blackbird . Merula . 

White-throat . Ficedulea affinis .... 

Swallow ... Hirundo domcstica.. 

Wren .. Passer troglodytes.. 


Rising, suspended, and falling. 

In its descent; also sitting on trees^ 
and walking on the ground. 

Suspended; in hot summer nighti 
all night long. 

Sometimes from bush to bush. 

Uses, when singing on the tnOg, 
odd jerks and gesticulations. 

In soft, sunny weather. 

Sometimes from bush to bush. 


Birds that breed most early in these parts:— 


Raven . Corvus . 

Song-thrush... . Turdus . 

Blackbird... . Merula . 

Rook ... Comix frugilcga. . 

Woodlark ... Alauda arhoreu . 

Ringdove.. Palumhus torquatus .... 


Hatches in February and Match. 
In March. 

In March. 

.Builds in the beginning of filatdfi. 
Hatches in April. 

Lays in the beginning of April. 


White’s SaLBonNB. 
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as all of this kind are found to do, and lays four or five eggs in a season.’ ffs 
song is very fine, which it Ix'gins in spring, sitting on the suniinit of a high tree. 
It is the large.st bird of all tlie feathered tribe that has music in its voice , the ' 
note of all greater birds being either screaming, chattering, or cr«)aking. It 
feeds on insects, holly, and mistletoe-berries ; and sometimes sends forth a very 
disagreeable scream when frigiitcd or distiirbed.f 


* Thb Sonci Tiikush. —Grahaine, in his 
Birds of Scotland, gives, a very exact account 
of the localities ol the song-thrush, though 
Jhe is wrong in thinking the nest lined with 
loam: 

“ In the hnzcl Imsli or slot* i* fonned 
Tim hiilmition ol the wedded uaii. 

Somelinie, Im>1o»' the luwei-fiiding leaves 
Of ivy elose, that overtw istiiif; binds. 

And richly cruwiu., with eliistered iriiit of sjirini;, 
Some river rock, oi iioililiiiK c.istle wall; 

Honiotimes beneath the jiitty loot of i Im, 

Or oak, aminif,' the sprigs, th.it overhiiii;; 

A pebble chiiiins stream, the loiiin-liiied lioiiso 
Is tixed, well liid finm ken of hoveiiiif; li.iwk, 

Or lurking beast, oi school-boy’s prowhnj’ eye." 

Kd. 

f Habits of the Tiiitu.sn. — Ti'/nliis 
fWflAit'w.A.) — In the CDUise of last .August, 
travelling on the coach to Edmlmrgli, 1 met, 
as a leUow-passeiiger. a veiy sensihle man, 
whom 1 discoveied to he <i master imllwiight, 
from Fife. Altei much desiiltoiy couvers.a- 
tion, we came to remark the great inciease oi 
thrushes and blackbiids all over the countiy, 
and their cruel depredations on ganleiis. 
Having noticed tiie singular tameiies iit the 
thpish, partiruliuly in the odd jilaces it some- 
tiines chooses lin constructing its nest, my 
companion asked if I had ever oliseived any 
of them make their nest within a house; anil 
added that he once saw such an instance, 
and came to be greatly interested by it. He 
had been making a tlireshuig-maclnne for a 
farmer in the neighboinhood ol Pillessie, in 
Fife, and had three of his men along with 
him. They wrought in a cait shed, which 
they had used for some time ,is their woik- 
shop; and one morning they observed a 
ttiants enter the wide dooi of the shed, over 
their heads, and fly out again after a sboit 
while; and this she did two or three times, 
until their curiosity was excited to watch the 
motions of the birds more nauowly; for they 
began to suspect that the male and female 
were both implicated in this /x/i and rntrif. 
Upon the joists of the shed were placed, 
along with some timber loi agi'icnUnral pur¬ 
poses and old implements, two small harrows 
used for grass seeds, laid one above the 
other; and they were soon aware that their 
new companions weic employed, with all the 
diligence of their kind, in imvking their nest 
in this singular situation. They had built it, 
he said, between one of the bulls of the hitr- 
row and the ailjoining tooth; and by that 
time, about se,ven o'clock, and an hour after 
he .And his lads had commenced their woik, 


the birds had made such progress, that 
they must have begun by the scre/cA of da^f. 
Of course, he did not fail to remaik the 
future proceedings of his new Jneiids. Their 
activity was incessaht; and he noticed that 
they began to carry mortar (he said), whiter 
he and his compauioiia well knew was for 
plastering the inside. Lute in the same 
afleriu'on, and at six o’clock next .morning, 
when the lads and he enteieil the shed, the 
fiibt thing tliey did was to look at the mavis's 
uest, which they were surpused to find uccu- 
jiied by one of the birds, while the other plied 
ils unwearied toil. At last the sitting hud, 
or lieu as they now called her, let! the iiest 
likewise; and he ordered one of the appien- 
tice.s XorHmh the who calleil out that 

bhe h-ul laid an egg; and this she had been 
compelled to do some time before the nest 
was hiiished ; only jdasteiing the hottoiii, 
which could not have been done so well 
allenvaids. When all was {imsheil,the rock 
took his share in the hntcliing ; hut he did 
not sit so long as the hen, and lie often led 
her while she was upon the nest In thir¬ 
teen days the young buds weic out of the 
shells, which tlie old ones always earned otf. 
At first they could not be ijinte certain what 
food was hioiight loi the young; but this, in 
time, hecaiiie an object of peculiar iiitciest, 
and he ami Ins coinp.iuions notieed that the 
buds liiought “a gut haiith; o’ stnpil huck- 
ies” Hi'tij; }ivv)aiulin, /MrtiHsis, am\ mhus. 
forum); that she did not fry to pick the 
snails fiom the buckles, hut lifted each above 
her head, gave it a shaip lick on a tooth of 
the harrow, and hioke it all to pieces, and 
tlieii caught the snail; she never let one fall. 
She nevei hioiight any eoimnon snails (with¬ 
out shelK). and not many woiiiis. Sometimes 
she hioiight Initteifhes ; and she In ought a 
httniir o' muffies (large moths). She gene, 
rally carried away tlui dung of the young 
buds. As fh(' young giew, and denuuidcil 
greater supplies, the eulnince and letreat of 
the parents thumgh the dooi of the shed was 
olteii so rapid that it could not be socii, hut 
w'as only known tiom the eiroof^ or suiuid, aa 
they darted ovei the heads of the men. 

(hie Monday iniirning, when thp milk 
wrighls came to woik at the usual hiimt, And 
expeeted the dftily ]>leasiire of seeutg tlip 
mavises alert and busy', the nest was gone.. 
A hoy. prowling aliout on the Sunday, iMid 
found the little " fainilv of love.” “ Thu 
parents,” my ft lend saiVl, “mourned ahuii* 
for twa days: maistly the hen.” J|y fiihh 
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_ The BLACKBIRD, which in cold countries, and particularly upon the Alps, 
IS sometimes seen all over white, is a 
beautiful and canorous bird, whistling; all 
the spring and sumfuer-tirne with a note 
at a distance the most pleasing of all the 
Rrove. It is the deepest toned warbler 
ol the woods; but it ks rather unpleasant 
in a cage, being loud and deafening. It 
lays four or live bluish eggs, in a nest 
usually built at the stump of some old 
hawthorn, well plastered .on the inside 
with clay, straw, and hair."^ 

Pleasing, however, as this bird may be, 
the blue bird, described by Bellonius, is 
111 every respect far superior. This beauiifiil aniinel eri i ely res* iribles a black¬ 
bird in all but its blue colour. It lives in (lie highest pa t . of the A1(js, and even 
there chooses the most craggy rocks and the most fnglilfiil precipices lor its resi¬ 
dence. As it is rarely caught, it is in higli estimation e\ eii in the countries where 
it breeds, but still more valuable when cariicd from home. It not only whistles 
in the most delightlul manner, lint speaks with an articulate, distinct voice. It 
is so docile, ana observe.s all things wi(h such diiigence, that, though waked at 
midnigiit by any ol the iamily, it will speak and whistle at tlie word of com¬ 
mand.f Its colour, about the beginning of winter, tioni blue becomes black, 
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self, he said, could not well settle, to Ins 
woik for an hour or tw.i, and was “ iieitlur 
to ha’d nor to bind, he was sae mad at the 
illduedy laddie.”—Couuits. Mai,. Nat. Hi.st. 

• The Bi.ACKiintu.— This bud is well 
known as a native ol tlie British Islands. It 
is of a shy and restless disposition, alwajs 
anxious to escape fiom observation, and ge¬ 
nerally successful lu that elloit, as it hops 
with bingular celeuty thiough the elo.se.st 
hedges or thickets ; and its pn-senee is often 
only known tiy tlie note it uttei-s on alann.- 
It never associates ostensibly, jireferimg a 
sobtarj' life, winch it jiasses in woods, or in 
well-inelosed situations, where tlu- hedges 
afibrd it an abundant supply of jiiovisuiu for 
the winter. It also feeds upon wi .ms and 
insects, and, like the thiiish is partuulaily 
fond of the helix nemmalts, to obtain the 
snail of which, it puisnes tlie same piocess 
as that bird. The notes of the blackbird are 
rich and full, but destitute of that laned 
jKTwer of melody which rlistinguishes the 
song of the common thuish. It commences 
building its nest in March, or (he beginning 
of April, and a thick bush, oi an ivy-clad 
tree, is usually the chosen situation. The nest 
is colniiosed of moss, small sticks, and tUnes 
of roots, plastered with mud internally, and 
afterwards lined with fine dry grass. Like 
the thrush, it is frequently kept in confine¬ 
ment, and may be taught to whistle a variety 
of tunes, as well as to imitate the humau 
voice.—E d. 

f Imitative Powers of the Blackbird. 
—The following circunistHnce, as to the imi¬ 
tative jioweis of the blackbird, is a new tact 
m natural history, and was recorded by the 
Kvv. Barton Bouchier, of Wold Rectory, near 


Northampton, in Aprd, 1831. “ Within half 
a mile of my residence,” says he, “theie is a 
blackbiid winch ciows constantly, and as ac¬ 
curately as the common cock, and neailv as 
louil—as it may, on a still day, be hea-d at 
the distance ot several hundred yauls. When 
first told of the circumstauee, I conjectured 
that it must have lieeii the work of a cock 
pheasant, concealed m a neighbouring brake; 
but ou 11 k: assuiance that it was nothing 
*nou- or less than a common blackliird, I 
iletcimincd to iisccitiiin the tact with my own 
eyes and eais ; and (his day 1 had (he gratifi¬ 
cation of getting close to it, seated'Dn the top 
hough of an ash tree, and pursuing with tui. 
cc.iMiig ze.al its unusual note. The resem¬ 
blance to the crow ot the domestic cock is so 
[leifict, (luit move than one in the distance 
weie ausweung to it; and the little fellow 
seemed to take delight in competing with its 
iivnls ot the dunghill It oi easioiially' in- 
diilged in its usual song, but only lor a Second 
Ol two, lesiiming Its more t.iionnte note ; and 
once or twice it eonimenced with crowing, and 
bioke ofl' 111 the middle to its more natural 
whistle. I am not aware tliat the blackinid 
has even been included among those buds 
which could be taught to imitate sounds : 
such as the starling, jay, or magpie; and in 
what way this bird has acquired it.s jireseiit 
propensity I am unable to sny, except that, as 
its usual haunt is neai a mill wheie jKiUltry 
are kept, it may have learnt the note from 
the commou fowl.” 

Blacklunls can be taught various airs while 
ill a state cf captivity ; but we consitler the 
circumstance of this bird, in a wild state, 
imitaMiig the crowing of a cock, as verv re- 
maikahle.——W hite’s SEi.BOttNE. 
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which chani^cs to its original hue on the first ap^roaclies of tiprinif. It niAkef 
its nest in deep holes, in verj' high and inaccessible solitudes, ana renaO'Ves ^ 
n<jt only from the accesses of man, but also hides it with surpriatng camuiig 
from the chamois and other wild beast that might annoy its young. 

The Field-fare and the Red-wing make but a short stay in this coui^.* 
With us they are insipid, tuneless birils, flying in flocks, and excessively 
watchful to preserve the general safety. All their season of music and pleasure 
is employed in tlie more northern climates, where they sing most delightfully, 
perched among the forests of maples with which those countries abound. Tl^ 
build their nests in hedges ; and lay six bliiish-green eggs spotted with black. 

The Stare, distinguishable from the rest of this trjbe by the glossy green of 
its feathers, in some lights, and the purple in others, breeds in hollow trees, 
eaves of houses, towers, ruins, dills, and often in high rocks over the sea. It 
lays four or five eggs of a pale-greenish ash colour, and makes its nest of straw, 
small fibres of roots, and such like. Its voice is rougher than the rest of this 


* Tub Fiki.d-vare —The extensive low 
lands of the river Severn, in open weather, 
are visited by prodigious flocks of these 
birds; but as soon as snow Hills, or li.ird 
weather comes on, they leave these marshy 
beds, because theii insect tood is covered, or 
become seaice, visit the ujdands, to feed on 
the produce ol the hedges; and we see them 
all day long ptissmg over out heads, in huge 
flights, oil some distant progress, lu the 
same maimer as oui laiks, at the commence¬ 
ment of a snowy season, repair to the tuniip- 
lields of Someiset and Wiltshire. They le- 
main absent during the continuance of those 
causes which incited their migration ; hut as 
the frost breaks up, and even before the 
thaw has actually commenced, we sec a large 
portion of these jiasseiigers letiring to their 
worm and insect food in the meadows, at¬ 
tended probably by many that did not take 
flight with them; though a great number 
reinain ii^the upland pastures, feeding pro¬ 
miscuously as they can. In my younger 
days, a keen, uuweaiied sportsman, it was 
always observable, that iii haul weather these 
birds incieased prodigiously in number in 
the counties far distant fiom the meadow 
lands, though we knew not the reason ; and 
we usually, against the time, provided tempt¬ 
ing bushes of haws, preseived in a barn, to 
place in frequented hedges, near our secret 
standings. When the Field-fare first arrives, 
it.s flesh is daik, thin, and scurfy ; but having 
fed a little time in the hedges, its rump and 
side veins are covered with fat. This is, in 
part, attubutable to suppression of perspira¬ 
tion by the cold, and jiartly to a nutritive, 
faiinaceous food; its flesh at the time be¬ 
coming bluish and clean. The upland biids 
are ni this state from, perhaps, the end of 
Noveinbei till the end of Jaiiuaiy, according 
as Uie hcdge-fiuit has held out; and at this 
jieriod they are comparatively tame: after¬ 
wards, though the flights may be huge, they 
become wild; and the flesh, assiiuimg its 
darkness, manifests tliat their food has not 
been fannaceous. 


Perfect 1) gregarious as the Field-fare is, 
yet we oliseive eveiy year in some tali hedge¬ 
row, or little ipiiet pasture, two or three of 
them that have withdrawn from the main 
flocks, and there associate with the blackbird 
and the thrush. These retiring buds linger 
with us late in the season, after all the main 
flights have departed, as if reluctant to leave 
us; but towaids the middle or end of April 
these stragglers unite, form a small com¬ 
pany, and take their flight. 

JouuKAi. ov K Naturalist. 

The Red-winq. — This species, Iflco the 
field-lure, is a periodical visitant, and gene¬ 
rally makes its appearance a tew w(>eks jirior 
to that bird, arriving upon our noith eastern 
coasts about the middle or latter part of 
October. The habits of this bird are very tn- 
milar to those of the other species. It has a 
clear and melodious note, and its song, when 
in its native or summer residence, is said th 
be scaicely inferior to that of our common 
thrush. Upon the approach of spring, it 
letiirus to the northern jirovinces of Eur^w, 
wheie it bleeds and passes the summer. It 
is very aluindant in Sweden, Norway, ZiSp- 
land, and Russia. 

In the year 1822, during the severe tVost, 
winch lasted three weeks, large flocks of 
field-fares and red-wings were collected about 
the liedges and on the outskirts of the woods, 
where they lived upon the berries of haw¬ 
thorn, which fortunately for them wei^ln 
great abundance. This supply, however, 
rapidly decreased ; but a few days of thaw 
occurring, they were enabled to pursue thoit 
migration southward.— Selby 

In the hard winter of 1799, vast num¬ 
bers of them resorted to the west of Kugiutid, 
where a sudden fall of snow, unusually deep 
ui that part,.cut them off’ from all suppfy 
food; and being too weak to attempt a jpas- 
sage over sea, to a warmer climate, thOusaudd 
ol these,and their companions thefiebbfares, 
weie starved to death.’’--MoN'rAdiu. 
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kind-; but what it wants in the melody of its note, it compensates by the facility 
with which it is taught to speak. In winter, these birds assemble in vast docks 
imd feed upon worms and insects. At the approadi of spring, they assemble 
in fields, as if in consultation together, and for three or four days seem to take 
no nourishment: the greater part leave the country, the rest breed here and 
bring up their young. 

To diis tribe might be added above a hundred other birds of iiearly the thrush 
size, and living like them upon fruit and berrie.s. Words could not afford 
variety enough to describe all the beautiful tints that adorn the foreign birds of 
the thrush kind. The brilliant green of the emerald, the ff;un)tig red of the 
ruby, the purple of the amethyst, or the bright blue of the sapphire, could not 
by the most artful combination show anything so truly lively or delightful to the 
aight as the feathers of the clulcoqui nr the tautotol. Passing, therefore, over 
these beautiful but little known birds, i will only mention the Amcncan Mock- 
Bird, the favourite songster of a region where the bints excel rather in the 
beauty of their plumage than the sweetness of their notes.f 


*Tmt Stari.inci —This is a plentiful sjie- 
Cies; it is fuuml in almost eveiy part of the 
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oM continent. Many stay with us the who!** 
year, but the vast flocks that aie seen iii 
severe winters probably migrate to this coun¬ 
try in seaich of fooil, ami return northward in 
the spring. Wo have observed confiiiiied 
fliglits of these birds gcing westward into 
Devonshire and Cornwall, m hard weather, 
and returning eastward as soon as the frost 
breaks up. Their food is chiefly insects, hut 
in defect of these they will eat grain. Gieat 
numbers are freq[uently taken in England in 
our pigeon-houses, where they roost for the 
sake of warmth; hut wo believe they rarely, if 
ever,duck the eggs of that bird, as is attuhuted 
to them. It Will, indeed, sometimes build in 
such places, but more Ire'^uently in the hole 
of a troe, and sometimes in an old building, 
nve* nest is made of dry grass, on which it 
lays four or five light-blue eggs, about one 
dmchm and three-quarters in weight. The 
natural notes of this bird are a shrill whistle 
and a chattering noise; but in confinement, 
■where it becomes very docile, it is taught to 
imitate the human voice and to whistle 
tunes. 

la the autumnal and hycmal monihs, 
these birds gather in immense flocks, and 
are particularly abundant, in the fenny parts 
of Nottinghamshire and Linbolnshire, where 


they roost among the reeds. Before they 
reliie to rest, they peifonn various mana-uvres 
ill the air, the whole freijuently describing 
rapid evolutions lound a common centre. 
This pecuUai flight will sometimes continue 
for nearly half an hour before they become 
finally settled for the night. Upon the ap¬ 
proach of spring they pair, and sptead them¬ 
selves over the whole country,— Sei.by. 

f The MocKiNO-Biiin.—The mocking- 
bml seems to be the prince of all song birds, 
being altogether unrwalled lu the extent and 
variety of bis vocal powers ; and, besides the 
fulness and melody of Ills original notes, he 
has the faculty of imitating the notes of all 
other buds, fioin the humming-biid to the 
eagic l-’eniiant fells us that he heard a 
caged one, m England, imitate the mewing 
of a cat .and the creaking of a sign in high 
winds. The Ilonouuible Dames Barrington 
says his pipe comes the nearest to our night¬ 
ingale of any Inid he ever heaid. The de- 
seiiption, however, given by Wilson, in his 
own iniinitahle Tiiaiiiier, as lar excels Pennant 
and Barniigtoii as the bird excels his fellow- 
songsters. Wilson tells that the ease, ele¬ 
gance, and rapidit}' of his movements, tlio 
aniiiiatiun of his eye, and the intelligence he 
displays in listening and laying up Ins lessons, 
maik the peculiaiity of his genius. HiS 
voice is full, strong, and musical, and capable 
of almost every modulation, from the clear, 
mellow tones ol the w ood-thiush to the savage 
scream of the bald eagle. In measure and 
accent ho faithlully follows his originals, 
while in foicc and sweetness of expression 
he greatly impioves upon them. lu his 
native woods, on a dewy morning, his song 
rises above every competitor, for the others 
sewn merely as inferior accompaniments. 
Ills own notes are bold and fuff, and varied 
seemingly beyond all limits. They conhi>t 
of short expressions of two, three, or at most 
five or six, .■lyllables, generally expressed wnli 
great emphasis and r.ip.dity, and conl.iiucd 
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Tins valuable bird does not seem to vie with the feathered inhabitants of that 
country in the beauty of its phitnage^ content with qualilications that endear it 
to mankind much more. It is but a plain bird to the eye, about the size of a 
thrush, of a white and grey colour, and a reddish bill. It is possessed not only 


with utidiminished anlour, fur half an hour 
or an hour at a time. While singing, lie 
expands Ins wings and his tail, glistening 
with white, keeping time to his own music, 
and the Inioyaut gaiety of his action is no 
less fascinating than his song. He sweeps 
round with enthusiastic ecstucy, he mounts 
and descends as his song swells or dies away; 
he bounds aloft, as Bartram sa^s, with the 
celei ity of an arrow, as if to recover anil recall 
his very soul, expired lu the last elevated 
stiain. A bystander might suppose that the 
whole feathered tribes had assembled togethn 
on a trial of skill; each stiiving to pioduce 
his utmost effect, so pci feet arc his imitations. 
He often deceives the sportsinau, and even 
birds themselves aie sometimes imposed upon 
by this admirable mimic. In confinement 
he loses little of the jiower or energy of his 
song. He whistles tip the dog; Caisar starts 
up, wags his tad, and inns to meet his 
master. lie cries like a hmt chicken, and 
the hen huriies about, with feathers on end, 
to piotect her injured brood. He repeats tho 
tune taught him, though it be of considerable 
length, with gieat accuracy. He runs over 
the notes ol the canary, and of the red bird, 
with such siipeiior execution and effect that 
the mortified songsteis confess his timmph 
by their silence. His fondness for variety 
some sujijiose to injure his song. His imita¬ 
tions of the blown thiush aie often intcr- 
lupted by the crowing of cocks ; and his 
exijuisite warblings after the blue biid aie 
mingled with the screaming of swallows, or 
tin; cackling of hens. Dining the moonlight, 
both in the wild and fume state,he MUgs the 
whole night long. The hunters, in their 
night excursions, know that the moon is 
rising tho instant they begin to hear his 
delighftul solo. After Sbakspeaie, Barring¬ 
ton attributes in part the exquisiteiiess of the 
nightingale’s song to the silence of the 
night; but if so, what are w'e to thnik.of the 
biid whicli, in the oja'ii glaie ot day, over¬ 
powers and often silences all eonipetition ^ 
His natural notes partake of a cliaiacter 
similai to those ol the brown thrush, but they 
ate more sweet, moie cxiiressive, more varied, 
and uttered with greater rapidity. 

The Yellow-breasteil t’liat naturally follows 
his superior in the art of ninmciy. When 
his haunt is approached, he scolds the pas¬ 
senger in a great variety of odd and uncouth 
iiwiiosyllables, difficult to describe, but easily 
imitated so as to deceive the bird himself, 
and draw linn after you to a good distance. 
;At first aie heaul shoit notes like tlie whist- 
of a duck's wings, Isf'ii.nmg loud nod 


rapid, and becoming lower and slower till 
tliey end in detached notes. There succeeds 
something like the baikmg of young puppies, 
followed by a variety of giitteral sounds, and 
ending like the mewing of a cat, but much 
hoarser. 

The song of the Baltimore Oriol is little 
less remarkalile than his tine ap])earance and 
the ingenuity with which he builds his nest. 
His notes consist of a clear, mellow whistle, 
rejieated at short intervals as he gleams 
among tbe blanches. There is m it a certain 
wild pLiintiveness and naivete extremely rii- 
teiesting It is not uttered with rapidity, 
hut with the, pleasing tianquillity of a care¬ 
less ploughhoy. whistling lor amusement. 
Since the stieets ol some of the Aineiiciui 
towns liaie been planted with Lombardy 
poplars, the oiioles are constant visiters, 
chanting tlieir nahve “ wood-notes wild,” 
amid the dm of coaches, wheel-bairows, and 
sometimes within a few yauls of a bawling 
oystei-wom.iu. 

Tlie Vnginian Nightingale, lied Bird, oik 
Cardinal (imsheak, has great cleainess, va¬ 
riety, and melody in his notes, many of which 
resemble the higher notes of a file, and are 
nearly as loud. He sings from Maich till 
September, and begins eaily in the dawn, 
repeating a lavouiite stanza twenty or thirty 
limes successively, and often for a whole 
moiniiig togethei, till, like a good stoiy too 
fieipiently repeated, it becomes quite tire¬ 
some. lie is \eiy spvlglitly and full of 
vivacity; yet his notes aie much inferior to 
tlio'-e of the wood; or even of the brown, 
Ihnish. 

Tlie whole song of the Black-throated 
Bunting consists of five, or rather two, notes 
—the hist lepeated twice and very slowly, 
the thud thrice and lapidly, resembling chtp- 
chtp, che~che-che ; oi which ditty he is by 
no means parsiniunioiis, but will continue it 
lor houis successively. His maiiiieis are 
miuh like those of the Euuqiean yellow- 
hammer, sitting, while he sings, on isnhiigs 
and low bushes. 

Tho song of the Rice Bird is highly mu¬ 
sical. Mounting and hovering on the wing, 
at a sniall heiglit above the ground, he chants 
out a jingling melody of varied notes, as if 
half a dozen birds were singing together, 
home idea may be formed of it by striking 
the high keys of a pianoforte singly and 
quickly, making as many contrasts as pos¬ 
sible of high and low notes. Many of the 
tunes are delightful, but the ear cun with 
difficulty sejiaiate them. The general effect 
of the aholc is good ; anil when ten or 
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of ifs own natural notos, wfiicli arc musical aiuJ solemn, but it ran assume (lie 
tone of every other animal in (he wood, from the wolf to the raven. I( seems 
even to sport itself in leadins them astray. It will at one time allure the lesser 
birds with the call of their males, and then terrify them when they have come 
near with the screams of the eagle, 'riiere is no bird in the forest but it can 
mimic; and (here is noiii' that il has not at times deceived by its call. But 
not like such as we usually see famed for mimicking with us, and who have no 
particular m?rit of their ow'ii, the mock-bird is ever surest to please when it is 
most itself. At those times it ii.siially frerpients the houses of the American 
planters; and, sitting all night on the chimney-top, pours forth the sweetest and 
(he mo.sf various notes of any bird whate\er. It would seem, if accounts be 
true, that the deliciency of most other song-birds in that country is made uii by 


this liird alone. I hey often build thei 
feed u[)on berries and other fruits, and 

twelve are singing on the sainc tiee, the 
eoiH'i'il IS singulinly jilcasing 

The Red-eyed Fly-catclu'r li.is u limd. 
lively,.ind eneigetic song, winch is ciniliimed 
Boniellines tor an hour without iideimission 
The notes jne, ni shoit, en)[»h.itic h.us ot two, 
tlnee, or four syllables Uii lislemiig to this 
lord, in his full aidoui of sou^. if ie,|uires 
but little imagni.ituia to faiiev von he.n liie 
winds “ Tom Kelly ! whiji! Tom Kylly 
vc'iy distinctly ; and heme Toni Kelly is the 
name given to the had in the AVest ladies 

The trusted Titinoiise possesses a lein.irk- 
fihle variety in the tones of its voice, at one 
time not louder than the sip leaking of a 
mouse, and ui a moment after wfustlnig 
aloud and cleaily', as if ealling a dog, and 
coutmuiug tins dog-c.ill tinough the woods 
for h.ilf an hum al a time. 

The Red-faeasted ithie Rnd has a soft, 
agieealile, and ofleii-iejieated vvailde, iitleied 
with opening ami quivenng wings. Jii In-, 
courtship he uses tlie leiideiest expiessnitis, 
and ciuesses his mate hy silting close by 
her, and binging his most endeaimg wat- 
hling.s. If a nval appi ar, lie attacks him 
With fuiy, and having driven him away, 
returns to pour out a song of triumph. In 
antnma his song changes to a sim|ile plain¬ 
tive iiofe, which IS heaid ni open weathei all 
wmtei, though in seveie jveathei the laid is 
never to hu seen.— i\iiCANA os Scienci:, 

♦ UlRD.S SOMTAIIY AND GnhGAItU)lJ!S- 

The golden plover {Ckuradnun plunial/x, 
Temminck) is another laid c lehrated for 
setting a watcji. Longolm.s say.s these Imds 
aio so attached to society, that u single bad 
IS never seen. Belon gives a minute account 
of their proceedings, which we .shall tianslate. 
“ The plovers,” says he, “ call to one anothei 
at day-break, whistling in a manner similar 
to that of a man, and answering to the word 
htne. The peasants, hearing this, try' the 
next day to discover a covey ; for the plovei 
by day remains in society, hut at the apjiroaeh 
of night strays from his flock, and on the 


• iie.sts m the fruit trees uboiit huuses, 

ire easily rendered domestic.'^ 

following inotniug his comiianions are scat- 
teied aheiit at a ipiaitei oi half a league's 
distance Irom each Othei. There is one in 
the flock who is looki d upon and acknow¬ 
ledged as nia.ster oi king His voice is louder 
than the otlieis, ami well known, and is their 
signal for eongiegating. The jieasants name 
liiin the fv(//er, and pieteud to distinguish 
him by his notes being longer than those of 
the lest. At lus using he utteis a cry resem¬ 
bling The htvn hmt. The peasants on tlie 
float leis, who go in bauds, assemble in the 
eicniug, where they have heard the king 
plover, and where they rnay tind him at daivn 
—and having set out befoie day. some here 
and some there, scatteimg themselves about 
ovei the corn lands, they wait till day-break, 
and when they heai the whistle of the king, 
which may be hc.iul at a league’s distance, 
calling Ins company togrtlier, they make 
sinuglit fowanks linn, being ceitam that the 
whoie cmey will repair to the same pltu'e. 
Tlie I'ldver is not so caily a hud as the par- 
tudge, the laik, or the lapwing; hut rises 
soon after dawn. And when llie plovers of 
the flock have heaid the notes ot their caller 
they immediately ha.sten to liim. If by 
cliauce, also, tw’o flocks are upon the plain, 
and mixed together, the plovers will distiu- 
gtiish the eiies of their king, and make to- 
winds him. AVhen dayappeai.s, the jieasants 
usseiuhlo, and lepoit to each otlier wdiat they 
have heard, and lesolve what ihey shall do. 
Tlien the company depait, inaicliing in battle 
aiiay and keei»ng the same load. lint when 
they aiiptoach the sjiot vvheie the plovers are 
encamiied, they spiead into an aich or cres¬ 
cent, and as they advance attentively look 
htdore tliem to asccitam all they can of tho 
covey which is aiound its callei. Each pea¬ 
sant caiiK's a long pole, and one or two 
among them heai the “ harnois,” or net, to 
take the plovers, which they have observed 
m the level plain. And the peasant.^, know¬ 
ing that p.overs are exceedingly timid, stretch 
the net as near them as they can. 'Whilst 
one ot them is busy about this, the 'rest arc 
spioad liehmd ou all sides, and creep uinni 
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CHAP. HI. 

THE NIGHTINGALE AND OTHER SOFTJ3ILLEU 

SONG-BIRDS. 


The Nightingale is not only famous among tlic moderns for its singing, l>ut 
almost every one of the ancients who 
undertook to describe beautiful nature 
has contributed to raise its reputation. 

This most famous of the feathered 
tribe visits England in the beginning 
of April, and leaves us in August. It 
is found but in some of the southern 
arts of the country, being totally un- 
nown in Scotland, Ireland, or North 
Wales.* They frequent thick hedges 
and low coppices, and generallj keep 
in the middle of the bush, so that they 
are rarely seen. They begin their song 
in the evening, and generally continue it for the whole night. For weeks toge¬ 
ther, if undisturbed, they sit upon the same tree ; ami Shakspeare nghlly 
describes the nightingale sitting nightly in the same place, which 1 have 
frequently observed she seldom departs from. 

From Pliny’s description, we should be led to believe this bird possessed of a 
persevering strain; but, though it is in fact so with the nightingale in Italy, 

} ret in our hedges in England, the little songstress is by no means so liberal of 
ler music. Her note is soft, various, and interrujited; she seldom holds it 
without a pause above the time that one can count twenty. The nightingale’s 
pausing song would be the proper epithet for this bird’s miisii; with ns, which 
IS more pleasing than the warbling of any other bird, because it is heard at n 
time when all the rest are silent.f 



, tThe Niglitiiigali!.) 


tholr bellies as near to them as possible; and 
when they perceive that the net i.s kid, .and 
that the peasant is ready to diaw it, they 
quiddy stand upright, raise a shout, and 
throw their sticks into the ah to scare the 
plovers. And when he who holds the net 
open sees them approach, he Jets go his cord, 
and incloses them beneath. The peasants 
cast their sticks into the air, to tiighten the 
plovers and make them fly close to the giound, 
in order that they may take them in their 
nets; for the plovers arc exceedingly quick. 
But if the covey rise high m flight they will 
not take one of them.”— Habits oe Bums. 

* Locai.ity of tub NiauTiNaAi.n.—The 
local situation of this bird, as well as many 
others, is probably occasioned by a pecidianty 
of food, which may he found in some places 
and not in others. It is said to be found 
only as far north as Yorkshire; and certainly 
not farther west than the eastern borders of 
Devonshire; although they Are plentiful both 
in Somersetshire and Dorsetshiie. Why they 


should not be found m all the wooded parts 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, which appear 
ecpially calculated for ilieir residence, both 
Irom the mildness of the air and variety of 
the ground, is beyond llie naturalist's pene- 
tiation. The bounds prescribed to uU ani¬ 
mals, and even ]>luiits, is a curious and 
imjiortant fact iu the gieut works of nature. 
It has been ubsi rved that the nightingale 
may possibly not be found in any part but 
where cowslips grow plentifully; certainly 
with respect to Devonshiie and CurnwaUjtliis 
coincidence is just.— Montagu. 

f Songs of Biros. —Syme’s remarks upon 
the songs of buds are woith quoting. “ 
notes,” he says, “ of soft-billed birds aril 
finely toned, mellow, and iilamtive ; those of 
the haid-billed s].>ecies are sprightly, cheerful, 
and rapid. This difl'erenee proceeds from the 
construction of the larynx; as a large pipo 
of an organ produces a deeper aud more 
mellow-toued note than a small pipe, so the 
trachea of the nightingale, which is widei 
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is» 

I n the beginning of May, the nightingale prepares to make its nest, which is 
formed of ^e leaves of trees, straw, and moss. The nest being very eagerly 
sought after is as cunningly secreted; so that but very few of tliern are found by 
the boys when they go upon these pursuits. It is biidt at the bottom of hedges, 
^vhere the bushes are thickest and best covered. While the female continues 
sitting, the male, at a good distance, but always within bearing, cheers the 
patient hour with his voice, and, by the short interruption of his song, often 
gives her warning of approaching danger.'* She lays four or five eggs; of 
Mlui'h but a ])art, in our cold climate, comes to maturity. 

'I’he delicacy, or rather the fame, of this bird’s music, has induced many to 
abridge its liberty to be secured of its song. Indeed, the greatest part of what 
has been written concerning it in our country, consists in directions how to 
manage it for domestic singing; while the history of the bird is confined to dry 
receipts for fitting it for the cage.f its song, however, when in captivity is not 
so very alluring; and the tyranny of taking it from tliose hedges where only it 
is most pleasing, still more depreciates its imprisoned efforts. 


than that of the canary, sends fortli a do('])(;r 
and more mellow-toned Soft-lulled 

birds, also, sing more from the lowei part of 
the tliioat than the hard-lnlled species. Tins, 
togethei with the gieatei width of the larynx 
of I lie nightingale and other solt-billed war- 
hleis, tally accounts for their soft, round, 
mellow notes, compared with the shrill, sharji, 
and clear notes of the canary, and other haid- 
billed songsters. In a comprehensive sense, 
the* complete song of buds includes all the 
notes they are capable of uttering; anil, taken 
in this sense, it is analogous to the speech of 
man. It is the vehicle through which these 
little creatures coinmuriicate and convey to 
each othei tlieii mutual wishes and wants. 
It may he divided into six distinct sep.uate 
sounds or pints, eacli of which is veiy ex- 
jirussive, wen to us, of the feelings whuh 
agitate the bird at the moment. To deserilie 
their song inoie fully, we shall divide it m 
the following manner:—Fust, the call-note 
of the male in spring; second, the loud, 
deal, ardent, fieiee, notes of defiance; thud, 
the soft, tender, full, melodious, love warble ; 
fourth, the note of fear, or alarm, or war-ciy, 
when a bird of prey appeals; fifth, the note 
the parcnt-biids utter to their brood, mid the 
chirp or note of the young. The note of the 
young may be again divided into two—that 
vrliicn they utter when m the nest, and the 
chiij) after they have left it, for they are very 
distinct sounds or notes ; to which may bo 
added, a soft, murmuring kind of note, 
emitted by the male while he is feeding the 
female in the nest, and also by her while she 
is receiving the food. We are pretty sure 
the notes of parent-birds, and the chirp of 
their young, are only understood by birds of 
the same species, or rather, we should say, 
fiunity—for it appears to be a family lan¬ 
guage, understood reciprocally by parent-birds 
and their young; for the young know the 
notes of their parents, and the parents those 
of their own brood. All the notes comprised 
ill the shngs of birds convey delight to the 
mind of a lover of nature ; but the bn J-fuu- 


cieis only prize their love-warble and notes 
of ilefiunce; these notes, and these only, he 
coiisideis to be their song. The musical 
notes of buds, whether of love or war, are 
sweet, .nid really charming in themselves, 
hut they peihaps pour on the mind a greater 
. degree ot pleasuie than mere sound is capable 
of convejing—we mean the recollection of 
youthful dajs, or of scenes eoimected with 
rural pleasme. 

* SoMi oi- THK NiGiiTiNUAj.K —As Gold¬ 
smith leiiiarks, the song of this bird is the 
effiiMon ot love ; and though there are some 
who lieipieiitly sing in autumn, and even in 
winter, il the weather is mild, it does not 
follow that they have a ne.st; hut their testes 
will always be found enlarged : these are only 
such as aie eaily breeders, as the redbreast, 
wren, and woodlaik, 

“ I'he croaking of the nightingale in June 
and the end of May,” says Knapp, “ is not 
occasioned by the loss of voice, lint by a 
change of note—a change of object, llis 
song ceases when his mate has hatched her 
brood; vigilance, anxiety, caution, now suc¬ 
ceed to harmoin, and his cuiak is the hush, 
the wainiiig ot danger or suspicion to the 
infant charge and the mother-bird.”— Jour¬ 
nal OK A Naturalist. 

f Caktivity ok the Nioutinoale. — Mr. 
Cox lately exhibited to the Zoological Soi^e^ 
a nightingale in fine plumage aud full song, 
which had been four yeais iu confinement. 
He stated that tlie error generally committed 
by persons attempting to keep these birds and 
the other species ot Si/lvuidce, was the over 
caro bestowed ujioii them. A treatment not 
more tender than that aflbrded to grauivomus 
species agreed well with the nightingale, for 
which it was by no means necessary to pro¬ 
vide insects as food; meat scraped fine and 
mixed with egg forming a sufficient sifbsti- 
tute, and furnishing a nourishment at once 
gi ate fill 10 the bird and fully adequate to 
supply its wants.-— Arcana ok Scienojs, 
J8o’± 
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Soch is the sagacity ascribed to the nightingale i it is but to have a high lepti* 
tation for any one quality, and the world is ready enough to give uS lam^ fo» 
others to which we have very small pretensions, lJut there is a little fair(l> 
rather celebrated for its affection to mankind than its singing, which, however, 
in our climate, has the sweetest note of all others. The reader already perceives 
that I mean the Reobreast, the well known friend of man, that is found in 
ev6ry hedge and makes it vocal. The note of other birds is louder, and their 
inflections more capricious ; but this bird’s voice is soft, tender, and well sup*, 
ported ; and the more to be valued as we enjoy it the greatest part of the 
winter. If the nightingale’s song has been compared to the fiddle, the red¬ 
breast’s voice has all the delicacy of the flute. 

The redbreast, during the spring, haunts the wood, the grove, and the garden; 
it retires to the thickest and sliadiC^it hedgerows to breed in. Rut in winter it 
seems to become more domestic, and often to claim protection from man.'^ 
Most of the soft-billed birds, the nightingale, the swallow, and the titmouse, 
leave us in the winter, when their insect food is no longer offered in plenty ; but 
the redbreast continues with us the year round, and endeavours to support the 
lamine of winter by chirping round the warm habitations of mankind, by coming 
into those shelters where the rigour of the season is artificially expelled, and 
where insects themselves are found in greater numbers, attracted by the same 
cause. 

This bird breeds differently in different places ; in some countries, its nest is 
usually found in the crevice of some mossy bank, or at the foot of a hawthorn 
in hedgerows; in others, it chooses the thickest coverts, and hides its nest with 
oak leaves. The eggs are from four to live, of a dull white, with reddish streaks. 

The lark, whether the sky-lark, the wood, or (he tit-lark, being all distin¬ 
guishable from other little birds by the lengtli of their heel, are louder in their 
•OHg than either oT the former, but not so pleasing.t 



CGhe Redbreast.) 


• Thk Redbreast. —The statement given 
in most books of natural histoiy, that tho 
redbreast, during summer, flies from the habi¬ 
tation of man, which ho has haunted during 
the winter, to nestle in wild and solitary 
places, is far fmm being strictly coirect. I 
readily atlmit that many of these birds may 
he found in woods and forests; but I am 
equally certain that a greater number do not 
go farther from their winter haunts than the 
neatest hedgerows. Even m the near vicinity 
of London, m Copenhagen Fields, Chelsea, 
Battersea Fields, Peckham, wherever, indeed, 
there tb u field and a few trees, 1 have heard 
redb^asts singing the whole summer. One 
has been in song all the summer, not a gun- 
slwt from my house at Lee, whore this para¬ 
graph was writtou; and I have remaikod 
auvUiet siugiug i'ut ttevcial moutlis among 


some elms at Lewisham Bridge, though these 
are houses all around, and the bustle of the 
public road just below. The redbreast does 
not come, indeed, usually to the cottage for 
crumbs during summer, because tHt'ii insects 
me plontiCul; and this may have given rise 
to the common opinion. 1 once saw an 
instance, however, at Compton Basset, in 
Wiltshire, in which a redbreast made a daily 
visit, in summer, within a cottage door to 
pick up what he could find. It is worthy of 
u*mark, that Qrahame’s poetical sketch of tho 
redbreast is much more true to nature than 
the statements of our professed naturalists 
" liigli IS Ills piTcb. but buml)lc is his homo. 

And well conci'al’d. sumctiinus uitbin the sound 
Ol’hi'artsomc mill-clack, uhero the s])auiuiw dour. 
White-dusted, tell bun plenty rcdgtis around; 

Close at the root of brier-bush tliat o’erhungs 
The narrow stiearn, with shcahiigs bedded whito. 
He fixi.s Ills itbude and lives at wul. 

Oft near some single cotbigo ho prefers 
To rear his little home; there, pert and spraitc. 

Ho sbarc’h the refuse of tlie goua wife's churn 
Nor seldom does he neigliboui Ute low roof 
Where tiny elves are taught.” 

llinns o» SooTLAKH. < 

It is a constant inhabitant of the greater part 
of the Euroiwan continent. About Bam- 
holm, it is called Tomne-Leden; in Norwi^, 
Peter Ronsmad; ip Germany, Thomas ©ier- 
det; with us, Redbreast and Ruddotilc.-- 
Renme. 

f SoNQ OF TJiB Lark. —This i»»a justly 
celebrated bird of song. Though monoto- 
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The lark jbuilds its nest upon the ground, beneath some turf that serves to 
hide and shelter it. The female lays four or five eggs, of a dusky hue in eolour, 
somewhat like those of a plover. It is while she is sitting that the male thus 
usually entertains her with bis singing ; and while be is risen to an impercep¬ 
tible height, yet he still has his loved partner in his eye, nor once loses sight of 
the nest either while he ascends or is descending. 7'his harmony continues 
several months, beginning early in the spring on pairing. In winter they 
assemble in flocks, when their song forsakes them, and the bird-catchers destroy 
them in great numbers f »r the tables of the luxnriou.s.'^ 

The Black-cap and the \Vren, though so very diminutive, are yet prized by 
some for their singing.f The former is called by some the mock nightingale ; 


nous, it IS i-heerful, and imparts a gaiety to 
the mind of even the most serious. His joy¬ 
ous matins and heavenward flight have been 
aptly compared to hj^nns and acts of adora¬ 
tion and praise. No bird sings with more 
method : there is an overture performed vtvare 
crescendo, while the singer ascends; when 
at the full heiglit, the song becomes mode- 
rafo, and distinctly divided into shoit pas¬ 
sages, each repeated three or four times over, 
like 11 fantasM, in the same ki'y mid tune. 
If there be any wind, he rises perjieiidiculiirly 
by hounds, uiid afterwards jioises himself 
with bieast ojiposed to it. If calm, be as¬ 
cends in spiral circles; in horizontal circles 
during the principal pait of his song, and 
zigzagly duwnv rds during the performance 
of the finale. Sometimes, after descending 
about halfway, he ceases to sing, and drops 
with the velocity of an ariow to the ground. 
Those acquainted with the song ot the sky¬ 
lark caiv tell without looking at them whether 
the birds be ascending or statmnuiy in the 
air, ot Oil . <ieir descent; so diflereut is the 
stylo of CiU song la each case. In the fiisf, 
there is,in e,\piessiun of ardent impatience ; 
in the'second, an aiiduntc comjiosure, in 
which rests of a bar at a time freipiently 
occur; and, in the last, a graduated siukiug 
of the stiaias, often touching the subduini- 
nant before ^the final close. The tjine and 
number of the notes often correspond with 
the vibratiows of the wings; and thougli 
they sometimes sing while on the ground, as 
they are situ to do in cages, their whole 
I'rajne seeim to be agitated by their musical 
efforts.— Magazine of Natuuai. Histouy. 

• The Lahk.—1 have for some time past 
been endeavouring to assign a use for the 
remarkable, and, indeed, what fjipears dis- 
propdttioiiatu, length of the claws of the sky¬ 
lark, and it lately afforded me no small grati- 
Hcatida to think that 1 hail discovered the 
pui-poses for which it is furnished with tliem. 
That they wore not intended to enable the 
bird to search the earth for food, or to fix 
itself more securely oft the branches of trees, 
is evident, as they ueither scratch the ground 
nor roost on trees. The lark makes its nest 
generally in grass fields, where it is liable to 
be injured either by cattle grazing over it or 


by the mower. In case of alarm from either 
these or other causes, the parent-birds remove 
their eggs, by means of their long claws, to 
a place of greater security; and this transpor¬ 
tation I have observed to be effected in a viay 
short space of time. By placing a lark’s egg, 
which is rather large in projxirtion to the 
size of the bird, in the foot, and then drawing 
the claws over it, you will perceive that they 
are of sufficient length to secure the egg 
firmly, and by this means the bird is enabled 
to convey its eggs to another jilace, where 
she, can set upon and batch them.— Jesse’s 
Gleanings. 



(Tlic Lark.) 


I ts Song —Notwithstanding all that poets 
iiave said of the nightingale, it is, ix'rhapR, 
listened to during its aiirial flights with mote 
pleasure than any other songster we love. 

" T(i hoiu the lark lie-in its tlisht. 

Anil. siii(>iu(;. startle the fliill niffht 
Fiem Ills waleh-tiwei lu llie skies. 

Till the (lain)le tl.iwn <l('tl\ rise : 

Tlu’li to come, in sjnle of sorrow ‘ 

And ul my window hid "ood morrow.” 

Milton's L'A^lesbo. , 

t The Hi ,ACK-CA e.—The black-cnp is tmly 
a most delightful warbler, and may be roukud 
as second in the class of British song-birds. 
Indeed, in onr own opinion, its mellow iifdes 
aie equal, if not siipeiior, in richness of tone, 
to any lu the nightingale’s song. It is itsuft, 
the wuible is desultory, but sweetly wild, and 
full of melody. The caileuce rises and swAs, 
then dies away in a soft, plaintive strain. Its 
shake, or tiilliiig-note, is the finest we ever 
heard. A first-rate opum-singer might imi- 
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and the Utter is admired for the loudness of its note^ compared to the little body 
from it issues.^ 

All fhcfse soft-billed birds, thus prized for their sin^jing, arc rendered domestic, 
and brought up with assiduity by such as arc fond of their voices in a cage. 
The same method of treatment serves for all, as tlieir food and their habits are 
nearly the same. 


CHAP. IV. 


THE CANARY-BIRD AND OTHER HARD-BILLED 

SlNGlNG-BlRDS. 


The Canary-bird is now become so conimoii, an has continued s ; long in a 
domestic stale, that its native habits, 
as well as its native country, seem 
almost forgotten. Though, by the 
name, it appears that these liirds eaine 
originally from the Canary Islands, 
yet we have it only from (icrrnany, 
where they are bred up in great num¬ 
bers, and sold into dilfereiit parts of 
Europe. At what period they were 
brought into borope is not well known, 
but it is certain that, about a century 
ago, they were sold at very high prices, 
and kept only for the ainiiscmeiit of 

tate it; but, like all imitations, it would fall matided to tiy tlic experiment by'* certain 
short of the original.—S xme. eminent Cardinal, who Inniislu'd the biid, 

and a baze! rod for a spi* At first they 
The 'When.— Speaking of wrens, the despaiicd of success, but juhI as Kiiclier, who 
learned author of tlie Physic® Curios® says, had lost all patience, was going away, the 

spit {miralik- diHa!) began todnin slowly ! 

This pretty little bird, 1 kc tl^ie redbreast, 
frequently approaches the habitation of man, 
and enlivens the rustic garden with its song 
th(> greater part of the year. Jt begins to 
make a nest early in spring; fiAd, what is 
jieciiliai m tins bird, the mateiials (if the nest 
arc generally adajited to the place: if built 
Is'side a hay-nck, it is composed of hay; if 
against the side of a free covered witjv white 
moss, it is made of that material; and With 
(The Wjcii.) green moss, if against a tree covered with the 

same, or in a hank. Thus instinct directs it 
they crowd into a cave during winter to in- for security, 
crease their heat by companionship. The 

value of this author’s testimony, however, .* The GoLuteN-cRESTEU When may bo taken 
mijiy be estimated by his adding, that, when by striking the bough upon which it is sitting 
wrens are put upon a spit to roast, it turns of sharply with a stone or stick. The timid hud 
its own accord—a fact which he piofessi's to immediately drops to the ground, and ginic- 
Ivave himself witnessed, in company with the rally dead. As their skins are fetul^‘if, those 
Celebrated Kirclier, at Rome, they Uiiig com- who want them for stuffing will find this 
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the great. Tliey have since been multiplied in great abundance; and thyr price 
is clirriitiished in propoition to tlieir plenty.'^ 

In its native islands, a region equally noted for the beauty of its landscapes 
and the harmony of its griwes, the canary-bird is of a dusky grey colour, anti 
so different from those usually seen in ICurope, that some liave even doubted 
whether it be of the same species. With us they Inve that variety of colouring 
usual in all domestic fowls; some white, some inolllcd, some bcaiitilully shaded 
with green; but they are more esteemed tor llieir note than their beauty, having 
a higii, piert iug pipe—as, indeed, all those ol tin' tun h tube have—contmniiig 
for some time in one breath without iuterniissioii, then raising it higher and 
liiglier by degrees, with great variety. 

It is this that has rendered the canary-bird, ne\l to tlie nightingale, the most 
e.clebrated songster; and, us it is more ea.-iily rtaied tli.ui any ef the solt-billed 
birds, and (ontinnes its song thronglion! (Ik* ye.ir, it is lather the most eonimon 
in onr houses, 

Canary-birds sometimes breed all the yeai round; but they most usually 
begin to ])air in April ami to breed in .Iniie and August, d'hose are said to be 
the best lueeders that are produced between the hinglish and the rreueh. 

'I'hc canary-bird, by being kept m company with the linnet or the (jOLD- 
I'lvcii, pairs and )irodnccs a mixed breed, more like the canary-bird, and resem¬ 
bling it chielly in its song, indeed, all this tribe with strong bills and ])iei('ing 
notes, and li ediiig upon gram, have the most strong similitude to each other, 
and may justly be siqiposed, as liidlon imagines, to come trom ih.e same 
original.f 'I'hey all bremJ about the same time; they frequent the same vege- 


])ri'ffiable to using the gun hi(c I'ctn.iiLs. 
Ill his Natuiiil llistoiy of Si'llioiiif, •■■■tli.it 
the gohU'u-iuoslcd wicn (the smallest Hiitisli 
bird) will stand imioiicenied till you come 
withm thiee or four yards of it —Aiic vsa oe 
SciKNCE, 11^21). 

• Tiik CiNAiii.— Ituffun s;os, in his ele¬ 
gant manner, “ Unit it' ilie mghimg.ile is the 
chauntiess of the wooils, the i.ui.uv is the 
musician ot'tlu; cliamhei ; file tiist ones all 
to natuie, the seioud sometluug to ail \\ ilh 
less strength of organ, less touqi.i.s.s ol voiie, 
and less vaiiely of note, the ciiuiiy h.is .v 
bettei car, gieatei iacility of imit.itioii, .uul a 
more letentive memoiy ; and as the diHeieiiie 
of genius, especi.illy unoug the Imvei <um- 
mals, de[H‘nds in .n g'e.it mcasme on the 
perfection of tlieir senses, Ihe caiiaty. wliose 
organ of hearing ts nioie snsccjitihli! of ic- 
Ctnviiig and ict.muug foieign inqiicssions, 
becomes mom social, tame, .iiid ianuli.ir:— 
is capable of giatitude, and even oi iittaeli- 
ment; its camsses am eude.ning; its little 
humours innocent, and ils augei ncifhei hints 
nor oftiinds. Its education is ea^y: we lear 
it with pleasum, because we am aide to 
instruct it. It leaves the melody oi its own 
natural note to listen to the melody of onr 
voices and instrumeuts. It applauds, it ac¬ 
companies us, and repays the pleasure it 
receives with iiiteiest; while the nightingale, 
more proud of its talent, seems desnous of 
preserving it in nil its purity—at least, it 
appears to attach very little value to ouis, 
and it is with great difficulty it can be tauglit 
any of our airs. The canary can siicak and 
whistle: the nightingale despises our words, 


as Well .rs uiir tins, and nc\er f.nls (o mturri 
to its nun wild wood-iudcs^ Tlie taiiary 
singii .it idi .seasons, ilieeis us in the dullest 
weather, and adds to oiii happiness hj amus¬ 
ing tlie young and dclighling the recluse, 
chaiming the tediousness of the cloister and 
gladdening the sold of the innocent and cap¬ 
tive.” 

f Till, (toi iii iNcn is easily tamed and easily 
t.uigiit, and its cajiahihty of learning the 
notes ol' other hiids is well known; hut the 
tin ks it in.iy lie tauglit to pet form to e truly 
astonishing. A fmv years ag,), the Sieur 
Kom.in exhihited his huds.whicli were gnld- 
fiiiehes, Imnefs. and canaiies One appealed 
dt , 1 ( 1 , and was laid up by the t,ul or claw 
without exhiiiitnig any signs ol hie ; a second 
stood on its lie,id with its claws in the air; a 
third imitated a Dutch milk-inaid going to 
maiket, with a pail on hei shoulders; a fourth 
mimicked a \'euctiaii giil looking out at a 
window; n filth appealed as a soldier, ami, 
inouiited guaid as a sentinel; and the siitth 
acted as a cniinoiieei. with a cap on its head, 
a firelock on ils shoulder, and a match in its 
claw, and dischaigcd a .small cannon. The 
same Inrd also actedas if it had been woDihib 
ed, .—Sv MK. 

It appe.irs to be a vain hiid ; for if a look¬ 
ing-glass is placed befom it, the lefiectiun of 
its own g.iy leathers seems greatly to delight 
it The goldfinch is a long-lived bird. Vifil- 
lughhy mentions one that lived twenty-thwe 
years in confinement. Qrahame’s sketch of 
this bud is worth quoting:— 

•* Th(> cdlitfliicli wravcN, with wiUuw down inlaid 

A 11(1 (^niach tufts, his wonderful abode. 
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tables; they build in the same hec^es and trees; and are brought up ftw the 
cage with the same food and precautions. I’he linnet, the bullfinch, and the 
goldhnch, when we know the history of tlie canary-bird, have scarce any 
peculiarities that can attract our curiosity or require our care. The only art 
necessary, with all those that have no very fine note, is to breed them up under 
some more pleasing harmonist. The goldfinch learns a fine song from the 
nightingale; and the linnet and bullfinch may be taught, forgetting the wild 
notes of nature, to whistle a long and regular tune. 


CHAP. V. 

THE SWALLOW AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


An idea of any one bird in the former classes will give ns some tolerable con¬ 
ception of the rest. By knowing the 
linnet, or the canary-bird, we have some 
notion of the manners of the goldfinch; 
by exhibiting the hi8tt)ry of the night¬ 
ingale, we see also that of the black¬ 
cap or the titmouse. But the Swali.ow 
tribe seems to be entirely different from 
all the former: dill’erent in their form, 
different in their habits, and unlike in 
all the particulars of their history. 

In this tribe is to be found the Goat¬ 
sucker, which may be styled a noctur- (The swaiiow.) 

nal swallow: it is the largest of this 

kind, and is known by its tail, which is not forked, Rke that of the common 
swallow. It begins its flight at evening, and makes a loud singular noise, like 
the whur of a spinning-wheel. To this also belongs the House-swallow, which 
is too well known to need a de^ipliori; the Marten, inferior in size to the 
former, and the tail much less forked: it differs, also, in its nest, which is 
covered at top, while that of the house-swallow is ojieri; and the Swift, rather 
larger than the house-swallow, with all the toes standing forward; in which it 
differs from the rest of its kind. All these resemble each other so strongly that 
it is not without difficulty the smaller kinds are known asunder."^ 



Somi-tlmes suspended at the Umber end . 

Ot plane-tree spray, among the biojxl-leaved shouts 
The tiny liammock swiiigs to eyery gale; 
Sometimes in closest thickets Tis conceal'd ; 
Sometlines in hedge luxuiiaut, wheie the biiar. 
The bramble, and the jilum-tiee Imuieh 
Waip through the thorn, surmounted by the floweis 
Of tfimbiiig vetch or honoysucklo wild.” 

* Tub Swam-ow.— This biul is a gunerul 
favourite. He comes to iis when Nature is 
putting on her most smiling aspect; and he 
stays with us through the mouths of sun¬ 
shine and gladness. 

“ The swallow is one of my favourite birds, 
and a rival of the nightingale; for he glads 
my sense of seeing, as much as the other 
does my sense of heaiuig. lie is a joyotis 
prophet of the year, the harbinger of the best 


season ; he lives a life of enjoyment amongst 
the loveliest forms of nature; winter is un¬ 
known to him, and ho leaves the green mea¬ 
dows of England in autumn, for the inyrtlo 
and orange groves of Italy, and for the palms 
of Afnca.”— Sin ll, Davy, 

The Beiitidient is from Anacjreon, and it is 
, woithy of the joyousness-of the old Grecian i 
"Geiitlo bird ! we find thee here 
Wlieii Nature vveuis her Bunimpt vest; 

Thou eoiu’st to weave thy simple nest; 

And when the chilling w'liitei lowers. 

Again tliou seek’st the genial howors 
Ot Memjihis, or the shores of Nile, 

WliPie sunny hours of verdure smile.’ 

The Jilaces which the swallow loves we 
consecrated too by our great dramatic poet, 
in one of his most charactenstic passogos; 


1:0 


tHfe felKD. 




Th«B<j are All known by their very lar^’%ioulh.s,;which, when they ny:, are 
ttjways kept open • they are not less remarkable for their short, slender fe^rt,;- 
wdiicn Scarce are able to support the weight of their bodies ; their wings are of 
immoderate extent for their bulk; their plumage is ^ossed with a rich purple; 
and ’flteir note is a slight twittering, which they seldom exert but upon the 

This peculiar conformation seems attended with a similar peculiarity of man¬ 
ners. Their food is insects, which they always pursue flying. For this reason, 
during fine weather, when the insects are niost likely to be abroad, the swallows 
Ore for ever upon the wing, and seen pursuing their prey with amazing swiftness 
and agility. All smaller animals, in some measure, find safety by winding aiid 
turning, when they endeavour to avoid the greater: the lark thus evades the 
pumuit of the hawk; and man the crocodile, lit this manner, insects upon the 
wing endeavour to avoid the svvallow; but this bird is admirably fitted by 
nature to pursue them through their shortest turnings. Besides a great length 
of wing, it is also provided with a long tail, which, like a rudder, turns it in its 
most rapid motions; and thus, while it is possessed of the greatest swiftness, it 
is also possessed of the most extreme agility. 

Early, therefore, in the spring, when the returning sun begins to rouse the 
insect tribe from their annual state df torpidity, when the gnat and the beetle 
put off their earthly robes and venture into air, the swallow then is seen 
returning from its long migration bejond the ocean, and making its way feebly 
to ttie shore. At first, with the timidity of a stranger, it appears but seldom, 
and flies but slowly and heavily along. As the weather grows warmer, and its 
insect supply increases, it then gathers greater strength and activity. But it 
sometimes happens that a rainy season, by repelling the insects, stints the 
swallow in its ibod; the pour bird is (hen seen slowly skimming along the surface 
of the ground, and often resting after a flight of a few minutes. In general, 
however, it keeps on the wing, and moving with a rapidity that nothing can 
escape. Wlicn the weitther promises to be fair, the insert tribe I'eel the genial 
influence, and make bolder flights ; at which time the swallow follows them in 
their aerial journeys, and often rises to imperceptible heights in the pursuit. 
When the weather is likely to be foul, the insects feel the first notices of it; 
and from the swallow’s following low, wt aio ofUn ajiprized of the approaching 
change. 

When summer is fairly begun, and more than a suflScient supply for sus- 
faiiiiug the wants of nature everywhere oflers, Hie swallow then begins to think 
of forming a progeny. The nest is built with great industry and art; parti- 
eulvly by the common swallow, which builds it on the top of chimneys. The 
mioien sticks it to tlie eaves of houses. The goat-sneker, as we are told, builds 
it OB tibe tore ground. This nest is built with mud from some neighbouring 
brook, well tempered with the bill, moistened with water for the better adhe- 
Ision, and still farther kept firm by long grass and fibres. Within it is lined 
with gopse featbers, which are ever the warmest and the neatest. .The marten , 
oov^ its nest at top, and has a door to enter at; the swallow leaves hers quite 
npeii»^ 


in nliUliy alter the hirmoilof dark pxssiong, 
and at the portals of the blood-stained castle 
of the mind is for a moment re¬ 

lieved hy tfco contrast of pure feeling, spring¬ 
ing from Shakspeare’s deep love of nature, 
ckithedin the most exquisite language.—K d. 

"This goMt ofsttnimer. ' 

The teiAiile-hauiittug nartlet, dolM approve 
XW 1 ot' 4 ntanvioncy. that the heaven’s breath 
SiaeUs wetthupy hero; no jetty, buttress. 

' Nor coign of vautuge, but this bird hath made 
His pendant biM. nad {soereant onuile; a >h<to they 
Most breedirod l»nnW 1 have observed. Urn air 
ltdeliceW’ _ 


* Nbsts of Swallows. — Captain Car¬ 
michael, an intelligent and active observer, 
mentions the following fact respecting thp ’ 
natural history of swallows. Swallows am ; 
birds of passage at the southern extremity 4*^ 
Africa, as well as in Kurope. They return-ip 
the Cape of (rood Hope in the month of 
September, and quit it again in March and 
April. Captain Carmichael happened, lo 1 m 
stationed tor some time at the eastern 
tromity of the colony; a pair of these Idtdn 
{Hirundo capemis) soon aCter thrir awlval, 
biult their niSt on the outside of tht« house 
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; TT»e swallow usually lays from five to six eggs, of a white colour speckled 
with red; and sonfietiraes breeds twice a year. When tlm foinni; bimif aiw 
Excluded, the swallow supplies them very plentifully, the first brood 
when she finds herself capable of producing two broods in a year. T^ iiitip< 
pens when the parents come early, when the season is peculiarly n^d^ auid 
, when they begin to pair soon. Sometimes they find a difficulty in rearing even 
a single nest, particularly when the weather has been severe, or theb* neste 
'have been robbed in the beginning of -the season. By these accidenhr,'<^this 
important task is sometimes deferred to the middle of Septernber. ' ^ ; 

At the latter end of September they leave us; and for a few days preyimis 
to their departure, assemble, in vast flocks, on house-tops, as if delioeratiti^ pn 
the faliguing journey tliat lies before them. Tliis is no slight undertaking, as 
their flight is directed to Congo, Senegal, and along the whole Morocco shore. 
There are some, however, left behind in this general expedition, that do not 
part till eight or ten days after the rest.* These are chiefly the latter weakly 
broods, which are not yet in a condition to set out: they are sometimes even 
too feelile to venture, till the setting in of winter; while their parents vainly 
exhort them to efforts which instinct assures them they are incapable of per¬ 
forming. Thus it often happens that the wretched little families, being com¬ 
pelled to stay, perish the first cold weather that comes; while the tender parents 
share the fate of their offsprif>g, and die with their new-fledged brood. 

Those that migrate are first observed to arrive in Africa, as Mr. Adanson 
assures us, about the beginning of October. They are thought to have per¬ 
formed their fatiguing journey in the space of seven days. They are sometimes 
seen, when interrupted by contrary winds, wavering in their course far qff at 
sea, and alighting upon whatever ship they find in their passage. They then 
seem spent with famine and fatigue ; *yet still they boldly venture, when 
refreshed by'a few hours rest, to renew their flight, and continue the course 
which they bad been steering before.'l 

wherein he lodgi**!, fixing it against the the last twelve years, by Dr. Burriey: a proof 
angle formed by the wall with the board of their wonderful instinct in regai-d to the 
which supported the eaves. The whole of changes that take place in the temperature 
this nest was covered in, and it was furnished of the atmosphere soon after the vernal and 
with a long neck, or passage, through which autumnal equinoxes:— 
the birds entered anij came out. it rtjsem- arbivai. pepabtuue. j)iirT*n»wcE. 
bled a longitudinal section of a Florence oil 

flask.' This nest having fallen down after 1816, April 23 .. Not observed, 
the young birds had quitted it, the same 21 .. - 

■pair, as he is disposed to believe, built again 1818 — 26 .. September29.. 32 •• o 

'on the old foundation in the month of Feb- 1819 — 22 .. October 1 .... 33 ;. 1 

ruary following; but he remarked, on this 1820 — 26 .. October43 .... 34 .. 2 

occasion, an improvement in the construction ^821 — 16 .. October 8 .... 35 .. I 

of it, which can hardly be referred to'the 1822 — 27 .. September 28.. 33 .. (t 

dictates of mere instinct. In building the 1823 — 23 .. Not observed, 
first, the birdf were satisfied with a single 1824 — 18 .. (^tober IS.... 36 .. 1 

opening; but this one was furnished with an ^82.0 — 13.. October 11.... 36 .. 6 

Opening at each side, and came out at the ^826 • 23 .. I 

other. One object obtained by this improve- *827 13 .. Octobers ... 24 .. 4 

ment, was saving themselves the trouble of The greatest deviation in the time pf their 
turning in the nest, and thus avoiding any arrival is a fortnight, and in the time of 
derangement of the interior economy. But their departure four w;eek8; which may be 
the cliief object appeared to be, to tacilitate considered as le^lar, and in some instances, 
their escajie from file attacks of serpents, more uniform, than the springs^ ajid. fells of 
which harbour in the roofs of thatclied those years. 

liotiseB, or crawl up the walls, and not unfre- + OasERvXTioNs on CKi^»t|ix akb 
quently devour both the mother and her Winnow Swallow. — Few,mi^pioif,birds 
young. have attracted so much observatipn,'|^7^i‘se, 

* Migration of Swallows.—^T he follow- chiefly on. account of the i«gufen<^^i|f their 
Sng are the days on which the migrations of movements, and the pToxln|ij^ of abode 
swallows to and from the neighlMthuod ot to the residence of moni . bvit; tfeiukb thus 
' iGfosport have been successively observiid for ofieting themselves continua%, fo oh- 
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TbeM axe facta, proved by incontestible authority ; yet it is a doubt ivbetfaer 
iiH awtdiows miOTate in this manner, or whether there may not be some -species 
this animal that, though externally alike, are so internally ditTerent, as to be 
vwy differently affected by the approach of winter. We are assured from 


aemHon, a satisfactory * account of their 
MigMtions, suid of the motives of them, is 
iar from being obtained as yet ^ nor is this 
Khely to be the case, until the observations 
have been nuule for a longer period, and in 
diflbrent quarters of the world. For the fut- 
Iherauce of this object, the following notes 
ate recorded:— 

These birds, in crossing the Channel, reach 
the land near the shore, and in misty weather 
teem to have a difficulty in finding it; for 1 
have been assured by intelligent fishermen, 
that when the weather is hazy, swallows, 
martens, swifts, and other birds, aie accus¬ 
tomed to alight on then boats, at the distance 
of three or four leagues from land, either 
singly or in small flocks: at which time they' 
appear so much fatigued, that the swallow is 
uilen only able to fly from one end of the 
boat to the other, when on attempt is made 
to seize it The swallow and marten come 


chamber-door. The nest of the marten is 
laced imtler the eaves of houses, and the 
irds usually dedicate a few hours in the 
morning to the work, leaving it to dry during 
the remainder of the day ; but 1 have known 
them neglect a fine morning, and carry on 
the work through the afternoon, Irom no 
other apparent reason than the facility of 
procuring mortar at that period from a small 
distance, In a place which in the morning 
was covered by the tide. In selecting a placv 
for the nest, they are much influenced by its 
afiurding them a favourable fall in taking 
flight; and 1 have known them forsake a 
situation in which they had long been accus¬ 
tomed to build, only because a low wall had^ 
been erected in a situation that inteilered 
with their comfoitahly taking flight. 

Towards the end oi the season these birds 
congregate, in rather large companies, on 
the roof of a house, or other favourable situa- 


vttlier singly or in small parties, and, if they tiou ; from which some are continually taking 
du not happen to be our own residents, sbon flight, and to which others ore per^ietuatly 
pass OB to their accustomed haunts ; so that returning. This congregation seems only to 
after two or three have been seen, it may aiise from a sociable disposition ; yet it con- 
perhaps be a fortnight, before others make tinues peihaps for six weeks, until the [larty 
their appearance. In 1B3], a single ^wallow is reduced by migration to a very small num- 
was seen by a fisherman near the Eddy stone, ber. 

OB the 4th of April; «gam, a company of My experience corroborates the remark, 
feut Was seen on the 13Ui at sea, flying low, that the swallow tribe dis.ippears earliest in 
ami making tuwaids the land, at three o’clock the warmest seasons. This seems to be o' 
p.K. Two martens were also seen on the mysterious circumstance, but may perhaps 
16th i but the first of either of these tliut I he explained by reference to the bodily con- 
saw was on the Idth, Martens and swallows stitntiou of the birds. It is well known that 


continued to fly on board fishing-boats, at 
the distance of ten leagues from land, through 
the whole of May; my last note of that cir- 
cudnstanee b^g so late as the 2Bth of that 
month. Then are rarely more than two or 
three in a company; and, considering that 
the wheatear and willow wren cross in safety, 
the atate of fatigue in which they aie seen is 
remarkable. One man informs me, that in 
fine weather he has often seen them drop on 
the water, flat and with the wings expanded, 
and preaently after fly off s^ain, os if refreshed. 

The extraordinary confidence which these 
repose in man, in placing their nests 
ohaong hie dwellings, is worthy of notice, 
tpiains a circumstance that is singular 
' {n ^ feathered race.: I xUnde to the fact of 
tinging on their nests, which can only 
* phioe iraere there is no desire of con- 
'I hettl^eat. The nest of the swallow is com- 
' .kaealy, in an unused chimney, but I have 
knowt) it da the rafters of a deserted bouse; 
' and "at TtelaWny a sWalkrw has for several 
Watu 'found an entrance through a loophole 
In' a iurfid!, arid fixed iti nest against a 


a certain tempetalure is necessary for hatch¬ 
ing the eggs of birds, and that, if this be 
exceeded, the death of the embiyu is the 
result. The temperature adapted to tho 
incubation of most tropical birds appears to 
be too great for the eggs of the cuckoo and 
swallow. Under the direction, therefore, of 
a guiding Providence, which has implanted 
within them a sensibility of the due tempe¬ 
rature, they pass into tho northern regions at 
the pro[)iT season. When this great object 
ha.s been accomplished, the hotly becomes 
fitted fur another service. Birds that remain 
with us through tlie year requite the warm 
temperature of autumn to enable them to 
moult. A dtgree of feverish action is neeea- 
saty to this pioccss ; and by mising it artifi¬ 
cially and prematurely, bird- catchers ojn- 
known to accelerate the process of moulflng- 
This fever, as in the disorder of the Hamw 
name, io the human liody, is accompanied 
with a morbid sensibility, which roni^*rs 
painful those impressions of tho ah whirii 
before were pleasing. Instigated hjr these 
now seiwatioas, tiwy fiy timards vaimer 
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many, and theise not contemptible witnesses, the swallows hide themselves in 
holes under ground, joined close together, bill against bill, and feet against 
feet. Some inform ns that they have seen them taken out of the Water, and 
even from under the ice, in bunches, w'here they are asserted to pass the winter 
without motion.'^ Reaumer, who particularly interested himself in this inqui^, 
received several accounts of bundles of swallows being thus found in quarries 
and under the water. These men, therefore, have a right to some degree of 
assent, and are not to lose all credit from onr ignor<j,nce of «hat they ayer.f 
All, however, that wc have hitherto dissected, are formed within like other 
birds ; and seem to offer no observable variety. Indeed, that they do not hide 
themselves under water, has been pretty well proved, by the noted experiment 
of Frisch, who tied several threads dieil in water-colours, round the legs ol a 
great number of swallows, that were preparing for their departure ; these, upon 


regions ; and, having then: accomplished the 
natural process of renewing the plumage, a 
change of constitution again leads them to a 
cooler air. In many instances the marten 
has been known to remain late, for the pur¬ 
pose of feeding the young which have been 
slow to leave the nest; and, as the moulting 
fever does nut commonly arise until the 
breeding constitution has ended, this does 
not usually produce uicoiivemence ; but when 
the approach of the moulting constitution is 
felt before the young are able to fly, parental 
fondness yields to febrile excitement, and 1 
have known them left to perish in the nest. 
It is easy, then, to imagine how a waim 
summer, by inducing the moulting fever 
early, causes their early departure; while a 
cold season delays them, by rotaiding it. 

Jonathan Couch,Esq.-- Mao. Nat. Hist. 

* SuBMEKSlON on THE SwAl.I-OW.-About 

ten years ago, I used to spend some weeks 
yearly at Sunbury, which is one of those 
pleasant villages lying on the Thames, near 
Hampton Court. In the autumn I could 
not help being much amused with those 
inyriads of the swallow kind whieh assem¬ 
ble in those parts, But what stiiick me 
most was, (hat, from the time they began 
to congregate, forsaking the elumueys and 
houses, they roosted eveiy night in the osier- 
beds of the ails of that iivei. Now this re¬ 
sorting towards that element, at that season 
of the year, seems to give some couiitenanee 
to the northern opinion (sliaiige a.s it is) of 
their retiring under water. A Swedish natu¬ 
ralist is sc HUW’h persuaded (if (hat tact, that 
he talks, in his Calendai of Flora, as fami¬ 
liarly of the swallow’s going under water in 
the beginning of September, as he would of 
his poultry going to roost a little befoie sun¬ 
set*— Natukai. Hjstokx or Selbokne : 
Kjonau uv Buownk. 

• tint author seems strongly inclined to the d»c- 
• niieol the imbmeisiun of tin! swaljow tiibo duiiiig 
winter; hut the temi>uiiitiiu< of pl«ces Bitunled at 
prenf depths below the»uif.>ce of the liind nndwntei, 
IB sufficient oitjeetiun to tiio eiieunistniii;i* of birds 
ivniaiiiitig ill a torjiiil slate, during the wintiT. in soli- 
tiiry raveins, oi at tlw hoiiom of dee)> liikes, ns niiniy 
autliois liavB affinuad.— ll is au «»,lablu,licd (net, that 


f Toupiihty op Swalkows.—A s to swal¬ 
lows {hirunditit’S ruitiac) being found in a 
found stiile dining the winter m the Isle of 
Wight, 01 any part of this countiy, 1 never 
heaid any such account worth attending to. 
But a clergyman of an inquisitive turn assures 
me that, when he was a great boy, some work¬ 
men, 111 pulling down the battlements of m 
chuieli tower, eaily in the spring, found two 
Or thiee swifts {htrumfines a’padeit) among 
the rubbish, which were, at first appearance, 
dead ; but, on being carried towanls the fire, 
revived. He told me that, out of his great 
caro ti) preserve them, he put them in a paper 
bag, and bung them by the kitchen fire, 
where they weie suffocated. 

Another intelligent person has informer! 
me that, while he Vvus a schoolboy at Bright- 
helmstoiie, in Sussex, a great fragment of 
the chalk tliff fell down one stormy winter 
on the beach, and that many people found 
swallow.s among the lubbish; but on my 
(jiieKtioiiing him wlielluT he saw any of thoae 
buds himself, to m^ no small disappuintmeiit 
he answered me m the negative, but that 
others assured him they did.f 

Natuiiai, IlisTOKV OP Selbokne. 

.ill ptnees Biluati d eiglily fii't below tlio surface of 
fill- (‘.Dill I'le eniiBt.uilly of tlie siinie tempcrulurc. 
In tliese 'ilu.Uiotis, tlieiefore, the sun cim lilue no 
itiftneiiee, .mil uhiit else would call forth tlm dor¬ 
mant oig.iiis of Hum birds into nctiuiii it is buf 
reasonable lu cmielude Unit colil, which kept lliein 
liemimbed by its sleepy torpor, would evideiitly per- 
pelii.ile then slumbers.— Un. 

•f 'i'li.vt a few Bolilai) iri.stanccs of swalloWSi ro- 
inahuiig III lids country, in a state of torpidity, iutvo 
oecuned. Hhtc can be little doubt; bat that they 
geneiiiUy liybeiuato is out of tins qucstiou. Uhark4 
I.ueuin liomipiu le, in a letter to the Socrotary of the 
LitineDaii Society,dated IVom oii board tho Dulawinv. 
iiem (jihialbir, Maicli 20, 1828, says—“ A few days 
ago, being tive bunilroil miles from th« ciHists of 
ingubmid lour lumdied horn those of Africa, we viure 
ng ri-eably surpi ised by the appearance of a llew s#<id- 
lows {hirundo urbica and ruslim.) 'J'hiii. howovgr 
ext I aoi dinai y, might have 1>een oX[itairied by AB 
cssteinly gale, which might have cut off the swiillowi 
niigiating from the main to Madeira, only tN0 hun- 
died miles distant lioni iis ; but what was jny * 
prise in obseinug seveial small wnrUcts \>r 
about tlio deck and rigging. Tlieso poW 
strangers Were soon canglit and brought 40 m«i'' 
’fliese wiirbleie wem the sy/tito troeklmot hay-blliA 
ike,—lii). ' 
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their return the cneuing eummer, brought tlieir threads back with them, no way 
damaged in their colour—which they most certainly would, if, during the winter, 
they had been steeped in water. Yet still this is a subject on which we must 
suspend our assent, as Klein, the naturalist, has brought such a number of 
proofs, in defence of his opinion, that swallows are tor})id in winter, a even the 
most incredulous must allow to have some degree of probability. 

lU___ 


CH\P. VI. 

THE HUMMING BIRD AND ITS VARIETIES. 

Hav 4NG given some history of tlie manners of llte most remarkable birds of 

wliicli arcotints can be obtained, 
1 might now go to a very ex¬ 
tensive tribe, remarkable for the 
splendour and the variety of 
their plumage ; but*the descrip¬ 
tion of the colours of a beautiml 
bird has nothing in it that can 
inform or entertain ; it rather 
excites a longing, which it is 
impus-sible for words to satisfy. 
There is one species, however, 
that 1 will illustrate the history 
tif tliis class with; as though 
the least, it will certainly be 
allowed the most fieautiful of 
all othois. In qiinclriipeds^ the 
smallest animals are noxious, 
ugly, and loathsome. The 
smallest of birds are the most beautiful, innoceul, and sjjorlive. Of all those 
that (bitter in the garden, or paint the landseape, the II l'MMING-BIRO is the most 
delightful to look upon, and the most inollensive. 

Of this charming little animal there are six or seven varieties, from the sbe 
of a small wren, down to that of a humble-bee. llie smallest humming-bird 
is about the size of an hazel-nut. The featheis on its wings and tail are black; 
but those on its body, and under its wings, are of a greenish brown, with a fine 
red cast or gloss, which no silk or velvet can imitate. It has a small crest on its 
head, green at the bottom, and, as it were, gilded at the lop, and which sparkles 
in the sun like a little star in the middle of its forehead. The bill is black, 
straight, slender, and of the length of a small pin. The larger humming-bird is 
near half as big as the common wren, Snd without a crest on its head : but, to 
make amends, it is covered, from the throat lialf way down the belly, with 
changeable crimson-coloured feathers, that, in difl'erent lights, change to a 
variety of beautiful colours, mueh like an opal. The heads of both are small, 
with very little round eyes, as black as jet 

It is inconceivable how much these add to the high finishing and beauty of a 
ricli, luxurious, western landscape. As soon as the sun is risen, the humming¬ 
birds, of difterent kinds, are seen fluttering about the flowers, without ever 
lighting upon them. Their wings are in such rapid morion, that it is impossible 
to discern their colours, except by their glittering. 'Fhey are never still, but 
continually in motion, visiting flower after flower, and extracting its honey, as 
if with a kiss. For this purpose they aie furnished with a forky tongue, that 
enters the cup of the flower, and extracts its nectared tribute: upon this alone 
they subsist. The rapid motion of their wings brings out a humming sound. 
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fifom whence they have their name; for whatever divides the air swiftly, mast 
thus prodnce a murinur.* 

The nests of these birds are not less curious than the rest; they are sus¬ 
pended in air, at the point of the twigs of nn orange, a pomegranate, or « 
citron tree; sometimes even in houses, if they lind a small and convenient twig 
ibr the purpose. The female is the architect, while the male goes in quest of 
materials—such as cotton, fine moss, and the fibres of vegetables. Of these 
materials a nest is composed, of about the size of alien’s egg cut in two, admi- 
'Tcably contrived, and warmly lined with cotton. They lay two eggs at a time, 
and never more, about the size of small peas, and as white as snow, with here 
and tliere a yelluw speck. The male and the female sit upon the nest by turns, 
but the femme takes to herself the greatest share. She seldom qjiits the nesi. 
except a few minutes in the morning and evening, when the dew is upon the 
flowers, and their honey in perfection. During this short interval tne male 
takes her place ; for as the egg is so small, the exposing it ever so short a time 
to the weather would be apt to injure its contents^ the surface exposed being enr 
great in comparison to the bulk. The time of incubation continues twelve 
days: at the end of which the young ones appear, much about the size of a 
blue'bottle fly. They are at first bare; by degrees they are covered with 
down; and, at last, feathers succeed, but less beautiful at first than those of 
the old ones. • 

These birds, on the continent of America, continue to flutter the year round: 
as their food, which is the honey of flowers, never forsakes them in those wariir 
latitudes where they are fuund.f But it is otherwise in the islands of the 
Antilles, where, when the winter season approaches, they retire, and, as some 


* ScoTioN. — From the circumstance of 
humming .birds Itequenting flowers, and 
thrusting their needle-formed hilU into the 
blossoms, as bees and butterflies do their 
suckers {haustelld), it has hastily been con¬ 
cluded by naturalists, that, like these insects, 
they feed on honey. But if such naturalists 
had paused for a moment to consider the 
form of the bill and the tongue in the tro- 
chilidae, their conclusions would not per¬ 
haps have been so hasty. The trophi of 
insects which feeds on the honey of flowers, 
are beautifully adapted for procuring it by 
suction, which is commonly indispensable, 
the honey being in most cases spread thinly 
over the surface of the nectary or the ungulae 
of the petals, and nut in quantities su^ as 
it might be dmnk like water. Now it is a 
fact, which or may he well known, that 
birds have almost no power of suction, in 
consequence of the narrowness aud rigidity 
of their tongues—as may be seen when they 
drink, having to hold up their heads, and 
depend upon the weight of the water for 
transmitting it into the craw. Noliody, as 
far as we know, has described the humming¬ 
bird drinking the honey from flowers in this 
manner; and, indeed, its tenacity and gluti. 
nous nature would entirely preclude this. 
Sudi reasons would dispose us. therefore, to 
conclude, that the truchilidae do not feed on 
honey, though we did not possess iriesistible 
piwu of the fact, that they feed on insects, 
Wilson, the distinguished author of the 
Alnerican Ornithology, found, upon repeated 
dissei^n, that tlie tt'oehilue colubris had a 
^[Utuitity of insects in its stomach ^ and the 


eccentric Waterton affirms that humming¬ 
birds feed on insects.— Rknnik. 

t NiuirioATiuN ANu Foou.—White, in 
his Natural History of Selhonie, says, “ In 
the season of nidificution, the wildest biuls 
are comparatively tame.” This observation 
applies to the humming-bird. I remember,” 
says a correspondent of the Magazine of 
Natural History, “ a pair of tliese beautiful 
little creatures busily building a nest in thn 
branch of an orange-tree, which was close to- 
the outer side of the open piazza of a house 
in Spanish Town, Jamaica: in this aiiait- 
ment, situated on the north side of the house,, 
the family breakfasted and lunched. 1 spent 
three days there; and, while taking my 
meals, had at least an equal treat, in seeing 
these smallest of the feathered tribes gaily 
and actively employed in their building pro¬ 
cess. 1 have now in my possession a nest of 
the bee humming-bird, which 1 removed from, 
•the end of a maugo-tree(Afawg^/y(?na indied), 
which was not a foot above my head, and 
close to the door of a dwelling-house. 1 
cannot quit this article without speaking of 
the delight that was afforded me, in Jammea, 
by seeing humming-birds feeding on honey, 
in the florets of the great aloe \ Agave owe- 
ricana, L.) On the side of a hill upon Sut¬ 
ton's Estate were a considerable numlier of 
aloe plants, of which about a dozen were in 
full blossom. They were spread over a space- 
of about twenty yards square. The spikes- 
bearing bunches of flowers in a fliyntus, Kveru 
from twelve to fifteen feet high; on each 
spike were many hundred flowers, of a bright, 
yellow colour, each floret of a tuliulor sha|)e. 
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my, continue in a torpid slate during the severity of that season. At Surinam 
and Jamaica, where they constantly have flowers, these beautiful birds are 
never known to disappear. 

'Ph^ Indians formerly made great use of this pretty bird's plumaj^e, in adorn¬ 
ing their belts and head-dress. The children take them in the fielos upon rings 


anti containing a guod-sized drop of honey. 
Such an assemblage of floral splendour was 
in itself most magnificent and striking; but 
it may bo imagined how much the interest 
caused by this beautiful exhibition was in¬ 
creased, by vast numbers of humming-biids, 
of various species, fluttenng at the 0 ])fning 
of the flowers, and dipping their bills, first 
into one floret, and Iheii into another—the 
suii, as usual, shining bright upon Ihtur 
variotl and beautiful plumage. The long- 
tailed or bird of Paratlise humming-bird was 
particularly stiiking, its long feutheis waving 
as it darted from one flower to another. I 
was so much delighted with this sight, that 
1 visited the spot again in the alteinoon, 
after a very long and fatigMing day's ride, 
accompanied by my wife, on horseback, when 
we enjoyed the scene before us for moie 
than half an hour. 

In the Natural History Magazine, there, is 
a note furnished by Mr. Rennie, nsiiectiiig 
tlie food of the humming-liird. Mr. Rennie 
is of opinimi that the Trochilida> do not feed 
on honey, but that their food is insects. I 
have related what ajipeared to be a fact, in 
proof of the geneial opinion of their eating 
honey being correct. 1 gathered a bunch of 
the floweis of the aim’, hut ilid not perceive 
any insects in them; and I have known 
several instances of humming-birds being 
kept alive for some time by feeding them 
with sugar and wnitei: further, when buds 
make insects their piej, it is by a sudden 
darting upon them; wheieas the Immining- 
hlrd is fluttering some seeouds at each flower, 
as if employed in sipping honey, rather than 
in catching insects. 

The Ked-tiiuoati-’I) HoMMma-niua — 
These humming-birds cannot support the 
total deprivation of liquid honey for more 
than twelve or fourteen hours at the most ;* 
and they frequently die fiom this cause in the 
autumn; when, if they have IxKsn detained 
by a late brood beyond the proper period of 
their departure, and the flowers are destroyed 
Vy early frosts, the elasticity of their wings is 
weakened by the want of nourishment. The 
raovumeiits of the bird are no longer executed 
with that velocity which holds it suspended 
over the blossom that contains its food. The 

• Audubon observes, tli.it tlie. humniin);-bii-d is 
imeetivoruus, and that it insclts Its bill into tiie 
flowers in ordiw to extract the minute insects tlmt 
Uvn in their interior, and thus relieves tliem fiura 
Ibosfi aiiemieB; and tliat they also catch many small 
Hies while on the vvin({. Ho snys, "Tbc nc’ctiir or 
honey which they sip from the difluient floweis, being 
of itself insufficient to support tlicra, is used more os 
if to allay their thirst,'’ 


more their want increases, the more their 
powers diminish: they frequently alight, they 
fly less swiftly, they rest themselves on the 
ground, languish, and die. Their young, 
when hatched late in the season, are exposed > 
to this dangi'r, and may frequently he met 
with in the autumn perishing in this way. 

The difficulty of obtaining these beautiful 
birds, without injuring their plumage, has 
given nse to the invention of several diffe¬ 
rent modes of catching them. Some drown 
them by means of a syringe; others kill 
them with a pistol loaded with sand; and, 
indeed, when very near to them, the explo¬ 
sion of the powder is sometimes sufficient to 
stun them and bring them to the gronyd. 

It scarcely need be observed, that even the 
very finest shot should not be used in tha 
pursuit of these small birds, for a single 
grain would shatter them, and leave only a 
wreck of their beauties. These plans are but 
ill-adapted to their object, as water injures 
the feathers of the bird, and sand makes it 
fall to the ground, 1 have, therefore, had 
recourse to two other methoils; I have em¬ 
ployed with success the net called spider’s 
web, with winch I surrounded the shrubs at 
the distance of a foot or two. Tlie bird 
cleaves the air with such rajiidity that it "lias 
not time to yierceive tlie net, and is thus 
easily caught. I h.ive also made use of 
green g.uize, in the shajie of a butterfly-net r 
but thus inelliod require.', much patience, and 
can only be employed on plants and small 
shrubs. The person must be carefully con¬ 
cealed ; for although the bird will approach 
very near, it is not the less distrustful; and if 
any strange object should excite his suspi¬ 
cion, he quits the flower, rises almut a foot 
above the plant, remains there perfectly sta¬ 
tionary, examines the object which disturbs 
him, and when he has ascertained that hia 
fear is well-lounded, he utters a cry and dis>t 
apiH-ais. To have any degree of success ha 
this pursuit, a little niche must be construct¬ 
ed, as low as possible, with plants and sui- 
rouiidiiig shrubs, from which the bird may 
be covered with the net, in the same way that 
a butterfly is caught. 

Lastly, having observed that these hlixls 
often perched upon the dead branches of 
shrubs, and wishing to behold in tlie suit 
and on the living animal, all the beauty of a 
pluinago mspleiident witli a thousand hues, 
the brilliancy of which is tarnished t» 3 ( the 
hand of death, 1 inserted some smtiU sticks 
into the flowers, upon which they percjievl. 
1 had thus for a minute the i^osure of 
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smeared with bird-lime: they approach the place where the birds are flyii g, 
and twirling their rings in the air, so allure tliem, either by the colour or the 
sound, that the simple little creature comes to rest upon the ring, and is seized. 
They are then instantly killed and gutted, and hung up in the chimney to dry.* 


seeing them daii their tongue into the nectar- 
bearing cup, to draw from it a liquor suited 
to the delicacy of their organs. 

This bird places its nest ou trees and 
shrubs; the inside consists of the brown 
down of the sumac, and the outside is covered 
with lichens. The one which I have pre¬ 
served was on a small branch of the rod 
cedar. The male brings the materials, and 
the female arrangtis them ; two eggs are laid 
of a sice proportioned to that of the bird, and 
each parent sits alternately.—M. Vieiclot, 
((Wff borres.) 

• Habits ; Economy. —The best accounts 
of the habits and economy of the hummiiig- 
bi{d8 are those given by Wilson and Audubon, 
in their histones of the northern or ruby- 
throodted humming-bird; and by Bullock, of 
several species in the islands of Jamaica and 
in Mexico. And from the little we have 
been able to glean from other writers, there 
appears to exist great similaiity in their man¬ 
ners. They arc ot a lively and active disposi¬ 
tion, almost constantly on the wing, and per¬ 
forming all their motions with great rapidity. 
Their flight is in darts; and it is at this 
time, in a brilliant sun,' that the variations of 
their plumage are displayed with the greatest 
advantage. 

" Escli rnpid movement rIvcs n lessened dye; 

Like seides ol Iniriiish'd ijold they dazilniff show. 

Now sink to sliadi;—now like a tuiuace glow.” 

But when performing a lengthened flight, 
as during migration, they pass through the 
air in long undulations—raising themselves 
for some distance, and then falling in a 
curve. When about to feed, or iii search of 
a favourite flower, they hover stationaiy, sur¬ 
veying all around, and suddenly dart off to 
the object. “ I have often stopped,” says 
Wilson, “ with pleasure, to observe their 
manceuvres among the blossoms of a trumpet- 
flower, When arrived before a thicket of 
these, that are in full bloom, he poises or 
suspends himself on wing, for the space of 
two or three seconds, so steadily, that his 
wings become invisible, or only like a mist.” 
They ate also possessed • of boldness and 
familiarity. Wilson has seen them attack 
and teaze the king-bird; and among them¬ 
selves they are exceedingly pugnacious : two 
males seldom meeting on the same bush or 
flower without a battle. In the gardens they 
flutter about without heeding intruders. 

The intrepidity and jealousy of'a dimi¬ 
nutive Mexican species ( T, ayanopagon — 
Mexii^n star), according to Mr. Bullock, far 
exoM^ the great courage of the northern 


birds. “ When attending their young, they 
attack any bud mdiscnminately that ap¬ 
proaches their nest. Their motions, when 
under the wittueiice of anger or fear, are very 
violent, and their flights rapid as an arrow. 
The eye cannot follow them ; but the shrill, 
pieicing shriek which they utter on the wing 
may be heard when the bird is invisible, and 
often led to their destruction hy pieparing 
me for their approach. They attack the eyes 
of the larger birds ; and their sharp, iieoille- 
likc hill is a truly forniidahle weapon in this 
kind of warfare. Nothing ran exceed their 
fierceness when one of the.ir own sjiecies in¬ 
vades their territory duiing the breeding 
season ; under the influence of jealousy they 
become perfect furies; their throats swell; 
their crests, tails, and wings exjiaiul; they 
fight 111 the air, uttering a shrill noise, till 
one fails exha-asted to the ground.” 

The desire to possess creatures of such 
beauty in a tamo state has imlucaid persons 
often to try tho experiment of keeping them 
in cages, though yet comparatively without 
success. The attempts which have been 
made, however, do not preclude a possibility 
by perseverance, of ever bringing them to this 
couiitiy. Bullock said that he had nearly 
seventy in cages—that no liiid was ever 
more easily lecoiiciled to il.s new situation, 
and that by attention they might easily have 
been brought to Euiope. We learn also from 
Azara, Wilson, and other sources, that they 
have been tiequently kept in their native 
countries, for seviral months on sugar or 
honey and water, assisted by the insects 
which were attracted by and drowned in the 
sweets; and Charles Peak, proprietor of the 
Philadelphia Museum, reared two from th« 
nest, which became so tame as to perch ou 
Mrs. Peak’s shoulder. 

A mango humming-bird was successfully 
biought to England some years ago. “ A 
young gentleman, a few days before he sailed 
from Jamaica for England, met with a female 
humming-biid sitting on the nest and eggs ; 
and cutting off the twig, he brought altoge¬ 
ther on board. The bird became sufficiently 
tame to suffer herself to be fed on honey and 
water during the passage, and hatched tw« 
young ones. The mother, however, did not 
long survive, but the young Were brought to 
England, and continued for some time iq tho 
possession of Latly Hammond. The littl® 
creatures readily took honey from the Ups of 
Lady Hammond; and though the orie did 
not live long, the other survived for at least 
two months from the time of their arrival.” 

Sir W. Jari>W«. 
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CHAP. 1. 

BIRDS OF THE CRANE KIND IN GENERAL. 

The progressions of Nature, from one class of beings to another, are always 
by slow and almost iinperreptible degrees. She lias peopled the woods and 
the fields with a variety of the most beautiful birds ; and, to leave no part of 
her extensive territories untenanted, she ha.s stocked the waters with its 
feathered inhabitants also: she has taken the same care in providing for the 
wants of her animals in this element, as she has done with respect to those of 
the other; she has used as much precaution to render water-fowl fit for 
swimming, as she did in forming land-fowl for flight; she has defended their 
feathers with a natural oil, f-nd united their toes by a webbed membrane—by 
whirh contrivances they have at once security and motion. But between the 
classes of land-bird.s that shun the water, and of water-fowl that are made for 
swimming and living on it, she has formed a very mimerou.s tribe of birds, that 
seem to partake of a middle nature; that, with divided toes, seemingly fitted to 
live upon laud, are at the same time furnished with appetites that chiefly attach 
them to the waters. 'Fhese cfin properly be called neitlier land-birds nor water- 
fowl, as they provide all tneir su.slenance from watery places, and yet are 
nnqualitiod to seek it in lho.se depths where it is often found in greatest plenty. 

I'liis class of birds, of the crane kind, are to be distinguished from others 
rather by their appetites than their conformation. Yet even in this respect they 
seem to be, sufficiently discriminated by Nature : as they are to live among the 
waters, yet are incapabie of .swimming in them, most of them have long legs, 
fitted for ivading in shallow' waters, or long bills proper for groping in them. 

Every bird of this kind, habituated to marshy places, may be known, if not 
by the length of its legs, at least by tlie scaly surfiice of lliern. Those who have 
observed the legs of a snijie or a woodeot k, will easily perceive my meaning ; 
and how ditferent the snrfare of the skin liuit co%eis them is from that of the 
pigeon or tlic partridge. Mo.st Inid.s of this kind also are bare of feathers half 
way up the thigh—at least, in all of them, above the knee. Their long habits of 
wading in the waters, and having their leg.s oontiniially in moisture, prevents 
the growth of feathers ou those parts; so that there is a surprising diflerencc 
between the leg of a crane, naked of feathers almost up to the body, and the 
falcon, booted almost to the very toes. 

The bill also is very distinguishable in most of this class. It is, in general, 
longer than that of other birds, and in some finely fluted on every side ; while at 
(he point it i.s posses.sed of extreme sensibility, and furnished with nerves, for 
the better feeling their food at the bottom of marshes, where it cannot be seen. 

birds of this class are thus fitted with every convenience ; they have long 
legs, for wading; long necks, for stooping; long bills, for searching; and 
nervous points, for feeling. Others are not so amply provided for: as some 
have hmg bills, but legs of no great length ; and others have long necks, but 
very short legs. It is a rule which universally holds, that where the bird’s legs 
are long, the neck is also long in proportion. It would indeed be an incurable 
defect in the bird’s conformation, to be lifted upon stilts above its food, without 
being funiished with an instrument to reach it. 

All this class live upon fish or insects, one or two only excepted : even those 
that are called mtidsuckers, such as the snipe and (he woodcock, it is more than 
probable, grope the bottom of marshy places only for such insects as are 
deposited there by their kind, and live in a vcwnicular state, in poob and 
plashes, till they take wing, and become flying insects. 

In treating of this class of birds, it will be best to observe the simplest method 
possible: neither to load the memory with numerous distinctions, nor yet 

Cb 
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confuse the imagination, by a total want of arrangement. I will, therefoir, 
describe some of the largest sorts separately—as in a history of birds, each of 
these demands peculiar distinction. The crane, the stork, the Balearic crane, 
the heron, the bittern, with some others, may require a separate history. Sorrm 
particular tribes may next offer, that may very naturally be classed togetlier ; 
and as for all the smaller and least remarkable sorts, they may be grouped into 


one general description.'^ 

* Birds WAsniNO. — A great number of 
birds are fond of washing thoir plumes, by 
throwing water over them with their beaks, 
and even dipping their bodies in ponds or 
streams. So universal is this habit, that it 
is taken advantage of on the Continent to 
entrap wild biids by means of what is called 
an Abrcuvoir. “ Nothing,” says M Beeh- 
stein, “ can bo moie agreeable during the 
hot weather of summer, than the sport thence 
arising, while seated tranquilly under tlie 
shade of thick foliage, by the side of a slow- 
Timuing brook. According to the extent of 
the place, a net, from three to six feet long, 
by three or foui feet in width, is extended 
over a rill which has been dug expiessly for 
conducting the water of the adjoiiimg stieani. 
A number of rods, about an inch in diameter, 
are stuck in this rill ujion a level with the 
water, where rings are fixed, to pieveiit the 
net from being welted—the reiiianider of tho 
little canal being covered ovei with boughs. 
When the. place is well chosen, il will bo 
surrounded all day long, but paiticuiaily eaily 
in the morning and near sunset, the lime for 
beginning to place the net being about the 
middle of July. 

Mr. Knapp mentions the linnet (^Ltnaria 
Linota) as the cleanliest of buds in this re¬ 
spect,—since it delights to dabble in the 
water, and dress its plumage in every nil 
that runs by ; but we do not think the linnet 
washes more frequently than any of the other 
smaller birds {Syloico.ee, Vieillot). The lin¬ 
net, the chaffinch, and all the sei'd-eatmg 
birds, indeed, we have remarked to wash less 
frequently than the slender-billed buds (Syl- 
viades, Vigor-s), to which washing seems 
almost as necessary as lood and air These 
are acconlingly among the most frequent 
ca])tures in the Abremwirs, as we learn from 
M. Bechstein ; and in water near their haunts 
wo see them eveiy day assiduously bathing. 
In confinement, again, they wash much 
offeiier than the seed-ealers. A red-breast, 
which wc at present possess, will wash at 
any hour of the day or night when he is fur¬ 
nished with water; and his feathers are 
scarcely dry before he is eager to renevv his 
bath which he would do, if permitted, a 
dozen times a day; while a goldfinch in a 
neighbouring cage does not care about wash¬ 
ing above once or twice a week. A fine 
black-cap, which is also in our possession, is 
as fond of frequent washing as the 
^''lid-brenat. Mr. Sweet finds that when his 


more tender birds are allowed to wash as 
often as they would do, paiticuiaily in winter, 
it IS apt to prove injurious, and sometime* 
fatal. 

“ One of the most remarkable propensities 
that nuimfest themselves in young birds ( says 
the Hon and Itev W. Heibert,) is the anient 
desiie of washing themselves, in some spe> 
cies, and of dusting tliemselves, ’n otheis, as 
for iiist nice in the common wren. This, I 
conceive, must be an instinctive incitement. 
If IS barely possible that the little Wiens 
might bee through the aperture of their 
coveied nest the parents dusting themselves 
on Ihe giouiid in some instances; but their 
nests are often placed wheie Ihis could not 
be peiceiveihand the desiie is equally'power¬ 
ful 111 all individuals. On the oilier band, 
the nests of the wood-wren and many otheis 
winch wash themselves eageily on the fiist 
opiiortimity that pveseuts itself after they can 
feed themselves, could never have seen tlie 
like, then nest having been situated under 
tile roots of a free, upon a dry bank in a 
wood. This impulse is, therefore, inspired 
by theOreator; and it is inspired with a 
foice that in captivity is like unto madiu's.s. 
It is very injurious to a nightingale to wash 
in the winter, and it is fatal to it tg <lo so 
oftem ; yet the moment a pan of water is jiiit 
into its cage, it rushes into the water and 
soaks it.sell, and then stands shivering the 
very image of chilliness and despair; yet 
will it e.igerly repeat the operation, if allowed 
to do so, every day till it dies, young whm- 
chuts, sedge-warblers, wood-wre/.s, yellow 
wrens, &c, as soon as they can feed them¬ 
selves. if otiered water in a cage, wash with 
similar avidity; yet if the temperature bo 
much under 70'', and the sun not shmmg, it 
is sure to kill them. In the younger birds it 
produces, some hours after, and peihaps the 
next day, a sudden stroke of palsy, by which 
they drop with a scream, having lost the use 
of one or both legs, and often with their 
mouths distorted. In this state the general 
health does not seem to be affected; but if 
both legs are paralyzed, they must soon 
perish. At a little mote adv.inced age, tho 
consequence of a single washing in cool 
weatfier is epileptic fits, which arc repeated 
at shorter intervals till they occasion death. 
In a state of liberty the bird would dry itself 
quickly, by rubbin;^ against the leaves and 
by very active motion, in the same manner 
as the wrens, by pemetual actlvitv Hv* 
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CHAP. II. 


THE CRANE. 


1’here is something extraordinary in the dilTerent aoconnis we liavc ot 
hud’s size mid diim nsious. VVillughby an 1 
Pennant make the Crane from live to six 
feet long, from the tifi to the tail ; othoi 
aeenunis say tliat it is above live 1\ et hit;li ; 
and others (hat it is us (all as a man. 'I'hc 
(.'rane, t.iking its diinensioiis iroiii Iliisson, it. 
e\ae,(l\ (liree icet tour ineiies Irorn the tip to 
tiie tail, ami four feel funn the head to the 
toe. 1( IS a tall. s!t leier bird, wilh a long 


iieek and Imig !■ gs 'The (o|i ol (he load 
is covered witli Idai k lui.stle.s. and llu back 
of it is bald .uid r< d, u!ii« h s'dln leiitly distui 
gmsli ihe, biid (idtn ihe stoik, to whndi it 
is very mail} all.ed in si/.e and figure, 'i he 
pluinage, in gem lal, is asli coloured ; and 
(here ate two large tubs ol ie.tlliei,-., ftiat 
spring from (he |uinou oi eui h vMng ; U.ese 
bear a resi'inlilanee to hair. .\mi aie hneK 
curled at the ends, whuh (ti(“ lurn has the 
pow'er of erceting and deiires.siiig at pha- 





- , ,v.' 



(,llie Cmue.j 


severest host, of whieli (lie least aitaek ir. (ill 
kiiUheiti in cnnfinenient; ami. [miimM}, when 
birds have oiiimitnailu's ol vv.islnng alu.ijs 
at hand, thij clmosr the iimst i.ni'ui.diie 
nioiTients III a ege it is iieces^aij to gue 
stit’h liiids till ii vv.Llfi in a veiy n.mmi- 
inoiithed (inmhiin. In |iie\eiit their killing 
tlieniselve.s hj wa.slnng I'hey will lepeat it 
with etpial eagenii'ss, if mit jnevented, until 
(hey die, so strong is the inward impulse. I 
think the desiie of wigshing belongs most 
strongly to the birds winch iingiate to liottei 
climates lu winter—that ol dusting to those 
which veinam vnth ns; a substiintioii wise 
ns all tlie disjiensations of the (heator; for if 
the litile wren in wuitii weie to wash in cold 
water instead ol dusting, it uuist perish tiom 
the chiJl.” 

The largest hird.s of piey arc no less fond 
of washing, though they caie so little for 
water to drink tlhit it Inis lieeu eiroiieously 
asserted they never diiiik “ Wind 1 ob¬ 
served,” says the Ahhe Spallanzani. “ is-, that 
cagle.s, when left even lor seveial months with¬ 
out watir, did not suffer (he smallest ineunve- 
nience from the w>ant of it, but whim (hey 
were supplied with water, they not on'} got 
into the vessel and sprinkled their I'ealheis 
like other birds, but repeatedly dipped (heir 
lieak, then raised their head in the uuiiiiiei 
of common fowls, and swallowed what they 
had taken up: hence it is evident that they 


dunk 1 (11 ; he iM;.’ie it v\ a*- c ■ •, i ' . it 
then.del in .i laigevi'-sil olheiaie hi u 
attempt^ to dunk, llie vessel vi .is ..me tu lie 
m e.: i; oeil.” 

In <>r t.ilconre, also, direction,s are 

giw'ii fill fiiinishing tlie luids with w.der to 
li.itlu' * Ilav ing we.uied yoin h,iwk."’sa}'s 
W I'lughh}, *• fiom hei ramageiiess, she being 
holh vv.ivs luied, thoionghl} lechumed, ami 
likewise in good casv, oflei liei sonie water to 
htilhe lieiself in, in a basin wlieieiu s] e may 
st.iml lip to tlie thighs elioosing .i tempei.iti 
ele.ir diiy I'oi tliat pm pose, llavnig lured 
}our hawk, and lewaiileil her with warm 
imid, in the momiiig carry her to some 
h.ink, .ind theie hold hei in the siin till she 
hath endued her goige, taking otf liei hood, 
that she may pricii and picl. herself, that 
being done, luioil her ag nii and set her near 
the Imsiii, and taknig off liei hood, let her 
haihe .is long; as she pleases; aflei this take 
lier nji, mill let hi i ]uek lieiself as before, and 
tin n u ed hei It Oie lefnses the lia.sin to 
li.dhe 111 , show her some small liver or biook 
fill ihid puipi se. ]{y this use of hatiung she 
gams sliength and a sh.up appetite, ami 
llieicliy giovv! hold; hut that ilny wheieiii 
slu' hallieth give her no washed meat. Jf 
}ou would make yoiu' falcon upwauLs, the 
iK'vt day after she hath Imthed get ou hovse- 
haek, edtjer in the iiiorning or evening, and 
chouse out some field wheieiu ure no rooki 
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sure. Gesner says that these feathers, in his time, used to be set in gold, aiul 
worn as ornaments in caps.* 

Such are the dimensions of a bird, concerning which, not to mention modern 
times, there have been more fables propagated than of any other. 

I'he crane is a very social bird, and llu y are seldom seen alone. Their usual 
method of flying or sitting is in flocks of fifty or sixty together ; and while a pari 
feed, the rest stand like sentinels upon duty. The fable of their supporting 
their aged parents may have arisen from their strict connubial affection. 

However this may be, the crane is a wandering, sociable bird, that, for the 
most part, subsists upon vegetables; and is known in every country of Europe 
except onr own. There is no part of the woild, savs Belonloiia, where the lields 
are cultivated, that the crane does not come in willi the husbandman for a share 
in the harvest. As they are birds of passage, they are seen to depart and return 
regularly at those seasons when their provision invites or repels them. 

()iir own country is free from their visits; not but that they were formerly 
known in this island, and held in great estimation, for the delicacy of their flesh : 
there was even a penalty xipon such as destroyed their eggs; but, at present, 
th^ never go so far out of their way. 

The cold arctic region seems to be this bird’s favourite abode. They conic 
down into the more southern parts of Europe rather as visitants than inhabit¬ 
ants : yet it is not well known in what manner they portion out their time to 
the different parts of the world. The migrations of the tieid-fare or thrush are 
obvious and well known ; they go northward or southward in one simple track ; 
when their food fails them here, they have but one region to go to. But it is 
otlierwise with the crane; he changes place, like a wanderer : he spends the 
aubimn in Europe; he then flies oil, pndiably to some more southern climate, to 
enjoy a part of the winter ; returns to Europe in the spring; cro.sses np to the 
north in suinme*' ; visits those lakes that are never dry ; and then comes down 
again, to make depredations ufton onr cultivated ground.s, in autumn. 

In these joiirnx'ys it is amazing to conceive the heights to whicli they ascend 
when they fly. I'heir note is the loudest of all other birds ; and that is often 
heard in the clouds when the bird itself is entirely unseen. As it i.s light for its 
sizx’., aiul spreads a large expanse of wing, it is capable of floating at the greatest 
height whf3re the air is lightest; and as it secures its safety, and is entirely out 
of the reach of man, it flies in tracts which would be too fatiguing for an> other 


or jiigeons; then take your lure well gar- 
uibheU on both sides, and having unhooded 
Jour hawk, give her a hit or two on the hue, 
then hood her; afterwaids go leisurely against 
the wind, then unhood her, and before she 
bate or find any check m her eye, whistle her 
off from your fist fair and solily.”—Hanirs 
oc Birds. 

* The GmANTic Crane. —This is a very 
large species,xvhicli belongs to the ttoik genus, 
measuring, fiom tip to tip of the wings, 
iieaily fifteen feet. The bill is of vast size, 
nearly triangular, and sixteen inches round 
at the base. The legs and half the thighs 
are naked, and the naked parts are full tliree 
feet in length. This bud is an inhabitant of 
Bengal and Calcutta, and is sometimes found 
on the coast of Guinea. It arrives in the 
internal parts of Bengal before the periotl of 
the raius, and retires as soon as the dry sea¬ 
son commences. Its aspect is filthy and dis- 
misting; jet it is one of the most useful 
birds of these countries, in clearing them of 
snakes and noxious reptiles and insects. It 


seems to finish the woik began by the jackal 
and vulture—they clearing away the iie.sli of 
animals, and thest; birds lemoviiig the bones, 
and sw.illowing them enliic. They some¬ 
times feed on fish; and one of them will 
generally devout as much as would serve four 
men. On opening the body of a gigantic 
crane, a land-tortoise ten niches lung, aud a 
large black male cat, weie found entire witliiu 
it: the lormet in the craw, and the latter in 
the stomach. Being altogether undaunted 
at the sight of mankind, they are soon leu- 
dered familiar; and when fish or other food 
are thrown to them, they catch them very 
nimbly, and immediately swallow them whole. 

The gigantic cranes are believed by the 
Indians to be animated by the souls of the 
Biahmins, and consequently to be invulnera¬ 
ble. Mr. Ive.s, in attempting to kill sonw of 
them with his gun, missed his shot several 
times, which the by-staiiders observed with 
the greatest satisfaction, telling him triumph¬ 
antly that he might shoot at them as long as 
he pleased, but he never would be able lokiU 
them. 
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birds to move forward In these aerial journeys, though nnaeen themselves, 
they have the distinctest vision of every object below. They govern end direct 
their flight by tiieir cries ; and exhort each other to proceed or to descend when 
a fit opportunity offers for depredation. 


• MmRATiON oe Bihbs. — No subject 
connected with natural history is so intciest- 
ing, 01 has been so much the topic of medi¬ 
tation, as the periodical migration of the 
featheied race ; these instinctive phenomena 
have, beeu observed in all ages, and in all 
ages have alike led the mind up to that 
Almighty Power, which, impelling the birds 
of the air “ tiom zone to zone, guides through 
the houuilless sky their certain flight.” The 
sages of old, a.s well as the scientific of the 
present day, liave equally considered the sub¬ 
ject to be worthy their especial attentiou 

The mignitum of birds is twofold, north- 
warils and soutliwards ; or, in other worils, 
there is, m our latitudes at least, a periodical 
ebb an<i tide of spring and winter visiters. 

When the daisy, and the cowslip, and the 
violet, “ and ladye-smocks, all silver white,” 
enamel out meadows, a iiudtitude of buds, 
whose Voices tell of spiing, appear, iiew- 
spiuiig as it weie into existence. Giadually, 
With the advance of the season, hav iln-y 
been working their waj tuiin the legiuns of 
the south, w here, during our frozen winter, 
they have enjoyed food and warmth . hut 
tliey are still our birds, for here they hiiild 
their nests and rear their young, and letnrn, 
many at least, year after year, to tluoi old 
and well-tried haunts. Our summer buds of 
passage are mostly iiisectivoious, or live iijion 
that kind of food which they find it impos¬ 
sible to procure during the seventies ol win¬ 
ter ; in addition to which, they are me ajiatile 
of sustaining a low degree of temperature ; 
hence the necessity of their seeking not only 
a region where then wants -uay be supplied, 
but a latitude the temperature of which shall 
be, while they remain there, congenial to 
their nature. There is one suigulai fact, 
connected with the airival of our welcome 
visiters, not easy to account for; it is this— 
the males appear in our woodlands seveial 
days, sometimes a week or two, before the 
females join them; and it would seem as if 
they came to look out for a fit spot, deep 
glen or hawthorn hedge, to which to invite 
their exjiected males; lor their notes of call 
are heard in every dnection. Of this fact 
the bird-catchers aie well aware, and prepare 
their traps accordingly; and it is often the 
fate of the nightingale to be snared on hi.'* 
first arrival, and to In'! destined to lead a life, 
short, indeed, of miserable captivity. Besides 
the nightingale, the black-cap, the gardcu- 
warbler, the white-throat, the willow-wrens, 
the wheatcar, the swallow, the cuckoo, “ dar¬ 
ling of the spring,” and many more, whose 
mingled voices swell great nature’s hymn of 
praise to the God of seasons, are in the list 


of our periodical visiters All these are 
mainly insectivorous Wc shall, however, 
notice two birds particulaily, which are not 
insectivorous, but which yet visit our lati¬ 
tudes in spring. And fiist, the stoik ff'ico- 
nia alltd )—” the stink in the heaven kiioweth 
her appointed times.” This bird, though 
seldom visiting the British isles, and never 
breeding witli us, is one of the migratoiy 
tribe, too remarkable to be passed over. Hol¬ 
land is its favuuiite summer lesideiice, but 
some paits of Fiance, (rermany, and Sweden, 
are also favoured with its piesence. 

The stink belongs to the family of arileida:, 
a group distinguished by their peculiar adap¬ 
tation for the marshes and swamps they 
inhabit, having the bill, neck, and legs, 
elongated, so as to enable them to wade m 
pursuit of their tood, which consists of fishes 
and aquatic reptiles, the whole, structure of 
the body being modified accordingly. The 
gentle and social disposituni of this bird, 
conjoined with its utility, has caused it to be 
regarded in all ages and countries with peau- 
har coinjilacency la ancient Egypt it held 
the next place to the sacied ibis; and in 
many parts ol Atiica and the East is still 
regaided with reverence. 

in the niontli of March, or heginiiing of 
A.j)iil, the stork arrives in small hands or 
flocks 111 Holland, wheic it universally meets 
with a kind and hosintdble recejitiou ; return¬ 
ing yeai alter year to tlie same town, and the 
s.ime ehiiiiney-toj>, it reoccujiies its deserted 
nest; and the gladness these birds manliest 
in again taking possession of their dwelling, 
“ and (he attachment which they testify to- 
wauls their henevolciit hosts, are familiar in 
the mouths oi evei\ one.” Nor is the stork 
less remarkable foi its afl’ection towards its 
young; and the story is well known of a 
female, which, during the conflagiation at 
Delft, chose rather to peiish with her young 
than uhaudoii them to then fate. Incuba¬ 
tion and the leaiiug of the young l>cing over 
by August, the stoik, ni the eaily p.irt of that 
month, piepares foi its departure. The north 
of .\frica, and esjieeially Egypt, are the places 
of its winter sojomnmg, for (here the marshes 
are uiifrozeii, its IuihI is in abundance* and 
the climate is congenial. Previous to setting 
out on then .iiiy joiiiiiey, multitudes assemble 
fioin the suriouiuhiig districts, chattering 
with their bills, as if in consultation. On 
the appointeil night (a period which appears 
to he universally chosen by the migratory 
tribes), they mount into the higher regions 
of tlie air, an,I sail away southwards to their 
destined haven. 
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As Ihej' rise but heavily, they arc very shy birds, and teldom let the fowler 
Pfifiroach them. Their depredations are tisnally made in the darkest nights; at 
winch time they enter a field of corn, and trample it down, as if it had been 
crossed over by a regiment of men. On other occasions, they choose some 
extensive, solitary marsh, where they range themselves all day, as if they were 
in deliberation ; and not having that grain which is most to their appetites, wade 
the marshes for insects and other lood, which they can procure with less danger. 

In general it is a peaceful bird, both in its own society, and with respect to 
those of the forest. Though so large in appearance, a little falcon pursues and 
often disables it. The method is, with those who are fond of hawking, to fly 
several hawks together against it ; vvldi h the crane endeavonrs to avoid, by 
flying up per[)cndicularly, till the air ftcenmes too thin to suiiport it any higher. 
'1 lie hawk, however, still beans it rornpany ; and tiiongh less fitted for floating 
in so thin a medium, yet, posse.ssed of greater rapidity, it still gams the ascen¬ 
dancy. "I h(“y both oiten rise out of sight; but soon the spectator, who keeps 
his eye fixed above, perceives them, liki; two specks,beginning to appi'ar: they 
gather on his eye for a little space, and shortly after come tumbling perpendi¬ 
cularly together, with great animosity on the sith* of the hawk, and a loud 
scrcruiiing on that of the crane. Thus diiven to extremity, and unalile to fly, 
the poor animal throws itsell upon its liack, and, in that sdiialioii, makes a most 
desperate detenee. till the .sjmitsman coming up, generally puts an end to the 
contest w ith its life. 

It was oriee the liarbarons custom to breed iip cranes to he thus baited; and 
voimg ones were taken from the nest to be tiaioed up for (his cruel diversion, 
it is an animal easily t,irn(’d ; and, if we (lui lielie've Alliertus Alagmis, has a 
particular atlection for man. 'Tins ipiality, iiowt-ver, was not suHicient to guard 
it*lrom being made, the vietiin ol his lleree amusements. The female, which is 
easily distingni.shed Irom the male, hv not being bald belund as he is, never lays 
above two eggs at a time; being like (hose of a goose, but of a bluish colour. 
The young ones arc soon ill to lly , and liieii the parents forsake tliem to shill 
for themselves ; but. before this time, (In y are led forth to the places where 
their food i,s most easily loimd riiongh vet milledged, they run with su' h 
swiftne.ss that a man cannot easily o\erfake tin m. \V e are (old (hat, as they 
grow old, (heir plumage becomes darker; and, as a proof of their longevity, 
Aldrovandus assures ns (hat a friend of his kept one lauu' lor above forty years. 

Whatever may have lieiii the disimsition o( the gieat, the vulgar of every 
country to this day liear (he crane a compassionate icgard. It is po.ssible, (he 
ancient prejudiees in its favour, whieli oiite having been filanted are eradicated 
but slowly, may still continoe to npi rate. In some I'oiintrie.s, it is eoiusidered 
as a heinous oflenee to kill a crane ; and thniigh (he legi.slatnre declines to 
)>iiriish, yet (he jicople do not tail to resent, th(‘ injury.^ '^I'he crane, they, in 
Slime rneasuie, consider as (lie propliet of (he sea.-^on ; upon its approach or 
delay they' legnlate (he periods ol their rural I'eonomy. Il their favourite bird 
eome.s early in (he season, (Ik'v expert a plentiful summer; if lie is slow in his 
visil.s, (hey then prepaie for an iiidavouraldo spring. W liatever wisdom there 
may be in despising the prciiidiees of (he vulgar, theie i.s Imt little lu eondemn- 
nig them. They have generally had their origin in good motives ; and it should 
never he our endeavours to supfiress auy teiidei emotions of fuend.shii) or ]»ify 
III lho.se hard breasts tliat are, jii general, misiisceptihlc of eilher.f 

* Tiik Cuanh in Ti ukmv. — Fiom the one of liiese lanl.s — so precious wore they 
Lftteis of L-uly Alaiy VVoitley AJotit.igiii!, wo to th.it couiitiy lot thoit destiuclion of the 
leiiiii th.il they ,iie .so nmch under the jnolec- seii»ent lace. Among the Moots they owe 
turn ot Pie aulhoiities at (,'oustantiuopie, tli.it then secuiity to a religious feeling; lor that 
tlu y ueMle oil the ground in (ho streets of people helieve that, at the pniyei of Mahomet, 
that City. The Mahometans call the stoik (tuiI Iransloiineil into these hnds a troop of 
lift urjo ; and it is nearly as sacied among Arabs who were lobhuig the pilgrims of 
Iheu) as (lie il,is was among the ancient Alecca. 

hgyplimis Ill ancient Thessely, the penally f Au.tutant Biuu,—Nothing tends more 
ot death was annexed to the nnnder of any to diveisity the scenery of India from that of 
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Eiig'land, than the number of adjutants 
(laij'e birds of the stork species, the Ardva 
argala), which are beheld iii all parts of 
the pri'Hideiicy and niilitiiry stations. They 
do not fretpieiit the native jiail of Calcutta, 
nor the dwelliiif^s of tlic natives generali), 
so much as they do the residences of Eu¬ 
ropeans. as ne.ii tlie latter (being caniuo- 
rous) they find a gie.itei siijiply of food 
than they possild} can do around the habita¬ 
tions of the foimei, whose diet is jiiiiicip.illy 
coniiiosed of vegetable prodnclioiis and milk. 
They seem to enteitaiii no lisu of uijuiy tiom 
the natives, as they wdl not the at then ap¬ 
proach, noi exhibit the least symptoms of 
alarm if suiionnded by Ibein ; but it a Euro- 
jieaii comes iieai, tliey iinniediately lefreat to 
a gu atei distance, and will not sutler )nm to 
appio.ieli anything like so iieai ."s the reifives 
do. 'I'his may in a gre.it me.isare lie owing 
to till many tin ks wliieli Einojjeiuis .ue ac¬ 
customed to pla\ oil their voiacity. Every 
inoimng seveial of these birds station them¬ 
selves iie.ir (n tlie coi/k-iooni doois, leady to 
si'Ue the ollal vvhii h nuiv lie Ihunvn o-it hy 
the euuks : and ni.nn linioiis b.ittles lake 
lilace 111 (he ionise vil the iiioimng tin (lo 
Jiossession ol hones, niu! olhei s|kii,s ni.i.'h 
mat' eceasieiially present themselves to (hen 
w.itelilul eyes Ttien hi .iks aie vety long 
and (hiek, and they possess gieat st'vngth ir. 
them. W'lien tbe\ aie fighting the tluiiiping 
of llleii lulls and tliittenng oi llunr vi uigs ate 
the signals to waiting kites .uid ciow'-, iiuiii- 
hiMS of winch linmediiit.-l) surioniid tlieui . 
and one I'f these .utive and vig.l.mt sj.. e- 
tators will coiniiioiilv .ivail lumsell of (lie 
disjmte of the (piaiulln g adjul.nil'i to (Miiy 
otf the piize loi winch the\ me coi tending. 
The ciows ail' ahout the si/.e of an English 
jiiekdaw, and veiy nuim ions in eveiy ji.nt of 
Bengal. They aie to lie loi.iid hy huudieds 
around all (he luuises of Kniopeaiis, mid aie 
ten times nioie active, vigilant, aiinn^ing, and 
crafty, than any birds we Inue in Eiighuul. 
Nothing to which they can have access is 
safe tiom their marauding attack.s. 1 lu.st 
many small arlieles fiom then intleimg ihs- 
liosition. I have seen them olientniies I’y 
info the room, and take oil' a slice or two of 
bread and but(ei,oi anything else (lint might 
be left ill the ball, al'tei the dinner or tea 
p.arty lind just iiseii fiom table. Sometimes 
A number of ciows will be.set an udjnt.iut, 
and torment linn exceedingly. At Ungili, 
the poor bud, ijUite wearied out hy il.iir 


impertinent altacks, suddenly makes a slarf, 
and catching hold of one of their number, 
swallows it iastaiitly, when the other crows 
set up such a eawiiig as to disturb tlie whole 
neighbouihood. This 1 have witnessed moie 
than once. 

One oi the tricks practised on the adjutants 
by Europeans is this ;—a huge bone is tied 
to halt a brick or large stone, at the distance 
of al'out three leet, when the bone and its 
eomji.inum are thrown out to the birds, one 
of whiih seizes the bait, and greedily swal¬ 
lows it The cunseijueiice is, that the stone 
h.iiigs dangling lioin its beak, until the bird, 
unable to shake it off, rather than disgorgu 
the bone, gives it a throw vipwaids, and swal¬ 
lows it also It IS said that in a few mimifes 
the jHiweihd chyle of the stomach destroys 
Ihe stung, vvliea the s’tone or buck is cast 

out .Ig.llll. 

(niiei.dly speaking, the adjutants are 
tveated with nuudi kindness, being viewed 
as gieat beiiei.ictuis to ni.ui. iu removing the 
imjiiiiities and othd winch would otbeiwiwe 
soon taint the an, and breed disease. In 
hiet. il one of tliese buds receives a hurt, it 
IS eaietiilly atiended to, and, when lecoveied, 
j'l Miutted 111 go at large. By an ancient law 
id Bengal, a heavy iien.tUy is att.uhcd to tMl 
k.lling ot one ol (hem Two great reasons 
vvhv liny ale nioie .vtuuil of a Euiopean Ilian 
ol .1 ii.itive, aie to lie foimd in the native 
iiidoleni’e of the Hindoo and the influence of 
his lehgioii, vvliicli leads him to snjipose llnit 
the spiiiTs of Ills fatlieis dwell in the bodies 
Ilf the animals, Imds. insects, and lejitiles 
. lound li’ui, and that his own soul will, hy 
.Old hv. Ill tiaiismigiated into the hoily of 
some sutli eie.ituie Thus, my native boy 
refused to kill a poisonous leplile, when I 
desired h.m to do so, suyinu, Mj father is 
de.id, and my miithei is dead also; and I do 
not know but it is one of tin m ’’ 

li was not long id.tenvaids that a heautiful 
niiik-vvhue kitien, id the much admiied Per- 
si.ui bleed, which had been piesented to me 
hy (.lapt. Ciouch, was seized as it lay basking 
ill (he veianila hy one of these voracious 
buds, and inst.uitlj sw.dloweil. to the great 
rigiet of the\o\uig lolks, wlio weie lemark- 
abiy attached to it Notwitlistiiniling these 
preilatoiy acts, we consideied the adjutants 
as gieat lienefaitoi's in consuming the refuse 
of the vards. which, in that hot climate, 
would otheiwise liecome an intolerable iiui* 
sauce.—Si v'liivM. 
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CHAP. IH. 

THE STORK. 


Ip we res^ard the Stork externally only, we shall be very upt to conlound i( 
wilh the crane. It is of 
the same size ; it lias (he 
same lormation as to the 
bill, neck, let's, and 
body, except tJiat it is 
something more corpu¬ 
lent. Its difl'erences arc 
but very slight; such as 
the colour, which in the 
crane is ash and black, 
but in the stork is white 
and brown. The nails 
of the toes of the stork 
also are. very peculiar; 
not being clawed like 
of other birds, but 
ke the nails of a 

man. 

lliese, however, are 
but very slight difi'er- 
ences; and its true distinctions are to be taken rather from its raammrs than its 
form. I’he crane has a loud, piercing voice ; the stork is silent, and produces 
no other noise than the clacking of its under chap against the upper: the crane 
has a strange convolution of the wiiidpijie through the breast-bone ; the stork's 
is formed 111 the usual manner: the crane feeds mostly upon vegetable.s and 
grain ; the stork preys entirely upon frogs, lishos, birds, and serpents; the crane 
avoids towns and populous places ; the stork lives always in or near them ; the 
crane lays but two eggs, and the stork generally four. These are distinctions 
fully sutlicient to niiiik tlie species, notwithstanding the similitude of their,form. 

Storks are birds of passage, like the former ; but it is hard to say whence they 
come or whither they go When they withdraw from Europe, they all assemble 
on a particular day, and never leave one of their company bohina them. They 
take their flight in the night; which is the reason the way they go has never 
been observed. They generally return info Europe in the middle of March, 
and make their nests on the tops of ehituneys and nouses as well as of high 
trees. The females lay from two to four eggs, of the size and colour of those 
of geese; and the male and female, sit upon them by turns. They are a month 
ill hatching ; and when their young are excluded, they are particularly solicitous 
for their safety. 

As the food of these birds consists in a great measure of frogs and serpents, 
it is no! to be wondered at that dillerent nations have paid them a particular 
veneration.'^ There is an opinion that it will only live in a republic; and that 

* Stohks.—T liese birds have in all ages mildness of their temper, tnc hvmlessouss of 
been n gauled with peeuliar favour—in some their habits, and the moral virtues wilh which 
countries arnouutiiig almost to veneration— imagination has delighted to invent them, 
partly on account of the services whiah they Among the ancient Kgj'ptians, the stork was 
perlomr in the destrictum of noxious animals regarded with a ruveteiicc inferior only to that 
and in removing /^mjmnties fiom the surface which, for similar causes, was paid to the 
of the earth, and partly on account of the sacred Ibis, considered, and with some show 
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story of its filial piety, first falsely propagated of tfie crane, has in part been 
ascribed to the stork. But it is not in republics alone that the stork is seen to 
reside, as there are few towns on the Continent, in low, marshy situations, but 
have the stork as an inmate among them ; as well the despotic princes of Ger 
many, as the little republics of Italy.* 

Tlie stork seems a general favourite even among the moderns; but with the 
ancient Egyptians their regard was carried even to adoration. This enlightened 
peo|»le, wiio worshinjied tlie Deity in his creatures, paid divine honours to the 
ibis, as is universally known. It has been usually supposed that the ancient 
ibis IS (he same with (hat which goes at present by the same name ;—a bird of 
the stork kind, of about the size of a curlew, all over black, with a bill very 
thick in the beginning, but ending in a point, for the better seizing its prey, 
which is calerpillars, locusts, and serpents. But, however useful the modern 
ibis may be in ridding Egypt, where it resides, of the vermin and venomous 
animals that infest it, yet it is much doubted vvliefher this be the same ibis to 
which the ancients paid their adoration. INIaillet, the French consul at Cairo, 
observes, that it is very hard to determine what bird (he ancient ibis certainly 
was. because there are cranes, storks, hawks, kites, and falcons, that are ail 
equal enemies to serpents, and devour a vast number. He further adds, that, 
ill the uiontii of May, when the winds begin to blow from the internal parts of 
Africa, tjicre are sevi'i al .sorts of birds that come, down from Upper Egj pt, from 
whence they are diiven by (lie rains,.in search of a better habitation, and that 
it is then (hey do tliis e.onntrv such signal sersices. Nor does (he figure of this 
bird, hierogl) phicallv represented on their pillars, mark it snirieiently to make 
the distinction Be.sides, the modern ibis is not peenbar to Eg>pt, as it is to be 
seen but at certain seasons of the year, wheieas we are informed by Pliny tliat 
this bird was seen no where else. It is thought, therefore, that the true 
ibis ia a bird of th<’ vnltnre kind, desrnbed above, and called by some the 
Cflpoti of Pharaoh, which not only is a devuurer of serpents, but vvill follow the 


ot reason, as one of (he tutelary divinities ol 
the Unid. The same feeling is pievali'iit in 
many jmrts of \fni'a and the Kxst ; and even 
in Switzerland and in Holland soim-ihiiig 
like superstition seems to mingle, in the 
minds of the connnon people, witli (he hospi¬ 
table kindness whiili a strong ronviglion of 
its utility disposes- them to evince towards 
this hiviimite bird In the latter eouiitiy, 
more pailicularly, (lie piotecnoii which is ac- 
cowled to it is no more than it fiuily deserves, 
as till! unconscious jnstiumeiit by which the 
dikes and marshes are leheveil fiom a large 
jiortion of the tiunmiius quantity of reptiles 
engendered by the luiinidity and fertility of 
the soil. On the other hand, the white stork 
appears to be influenced by the .same Ineiully 
fiHjling towards man. Undismayed by his 
presence, it builds its nest upon the house¬ 
top, or on tVie suminits oi the lofties'* trees in 
the immediate neigh bom hood of the most 
frequented places It stalks perfectly' at its 
ease along the busy streets of the most 
crowded town; and seeks its fowl on the 
banks of rivers, or in fens in close vicinity to 
his abode. In immeious parts of Holland, 
its nest, built on the chimney-top, remains 
undisturbed for many succeeding years, and 
the owners constantly return with unerring 
sagacity to the well-known spot. The joy 
which they manifest on again taking pos- 
Btwsion of their deserted dwellings, and the 


attachment which they testify tnwaids their 
hciievoient hosts, are familiai in the months 
ot every one.— Zuui.ouicai. Society’s Gau- 

UI'-NS. 

*■ Tire Stouks in GfciijiANY. —In Lower 
Geimauy there i.s a singular belief concerning 
the storks {n/)us, as the Low Geimaiis call 
them), which build on the ridges of the 
th.itched houses in tlie ti.it and marshy parts 
ot Germany. It is, that they piiy the mas-ter 
of the house for leave to build then nests on 
his roof: the tirst year they pay a quill fea¬ 
ther, some say cut into a pen; the second, 
an egg; and the third year, a young one; 
the fourth yeei they begin with the leather 
again, and so on as*long .is the same pair 
continue to Imild on the house. These pay¬ 
ments they lay on the dunghill, which stau^ 
before what the Germans c.ill the long door, 
like our barn dooi ; the ham and dwelling- 
house are under the same roof, the door tor 
the family is at (he side. 

This 1 was assmed was the fact by several, 
hut I could find none who had seen it, they 
only knew somebody who had a nest and had 
been paid. They thnik it a sign of good 
hick to have u nest , and, therefore, as soon 
as tliey see a oair of storks flying about, they 
collect straw, &c., for them to make their 
nest With.— M'.auazine ok Natuual His- 

XOUY. 
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caravans that go to Mecca, to feed upon 
on the journey.* 

* The StvORKD Ibis {Ibis religiosa ).—It 
is but within the last few years that this 
bird, so celebrated among the ancients, and 
held in t^ch reverence by the Egyptians, has 
become identified; naturalists having long 
mistaken others, entirely difiereiit, for tliat 
which was once so well known as the most 
sacred of all sacred animals. The ibis was a 
bird to which the ancient Egyptians rendered 
religions homage ; it was reined with .solici¬ 
tude in their temjiles, “ wandered unmolested 
through their towns, and its murderer, al¬ 
though he liad involuntarily become so, was 
punished with death.” The most exalted 
virtues were attributed to it, and after its 
death it was embalmed with all the hoiiouis 
and n'spect which children were accusloined 
to pay to a deceased parent; nay, it was the 
guardian of the sacred land, and the gods 
would have assumed its figuiehad they dwelt 
on earth—Mercury having indeed taken it 
upon himself when he came to instruct man¬ 
kind. Many other stories, ecpi.dly absuid, 
were told and credited by that astonishing 
]iepplc, who are a marked illustration of the 
pitch to which extensive attainments in the 
arts m.i.y he cairied, while the, greatest igiio- 
ance may ])ievail as to the knowledge of the 
true and living God. 

Although well-pieserved nmiutnies of this 
bird are to he met with in abundance, they 
appear, if not to have escaped the obseivatioii 
of naturalists, at all events to have been exa¬ 
mined without much penetration, and even 
Blumenbach, the celebiated jihysiologist of 
Germany, who examined the bones of the 
true ibis, in a mummy at laindoii, considered 
them as belonging to the tantalus ibis, a bird 
as large as a stork, and with a similar kind 
of beak ; thus falling into the universal error. 
The individual to whom the merit ot break¬ 
ing through this popular erioi is due, is the 
traveller Biiice, who used his own eyes, and 
exeieised his own judgment. He at once 
recognised the true ibis ns one which at the 
present day abounds on the hanks of the Nile, 
and is known there by the name of Ahou- 
Hannes, or Father John. This bud, he tells 
us, appeared tb‘ him the same “ as that which 
the mummy-pitchers contained;” while the 
tantalus ibis of Liniieeus, or white ibis of 
Bufion, was there uukuown or extremely rare, 
so that he never oven saw it. The various 
sculptured figmes of the sacrerl ibis, which 
are still preserved upon the relics of antiijuity, 
Egyptiftu, Greek, and Roman, are sufilcient 
to confinn his opinion, independent of the 
actual relics of the bird in question. At a 
Bubseipient period, the illustrious Cuvier, sus¬ 
pecting the accuracy of the prevailing theories 
entertained by the scientific, instituted n series 


the offal of the animals that are killed 


of investigations which led to a similar coo 
elusion. Sjreakiiig of two ibis inumtuies, 
taken from the pits of Saccara, he says, ‘‘ On 
caiefully exposing them, we perceived that 
the bones of the eiiihalmed bud were much 
binallci than those of the tantalus ibis of 
natui.ilists; tb.it they did not much exceed 
those 111 i!ie cuilew ui size; that its beak 
leseinbkd th.it of the latter, being only .1 
little slioitei 111 proportion to its thickness, 
and nut at .ill that oi the tantalus ; and, lastly, 
that its plumage was white, with the quills 
marked with black, as the ancients have 
described it We found, aftei some inquiues, 
that the mummies ol the ibis, which had 
been opened before by diSereiit naturalists 
were similar to oms " lluflfbn, who examined 
sever.al, and I'ven noticed the character of the 
different parts, was Itliiidly led away by tb" 
populai opinion. And yet the paintings ol 
Egyptian ceiemonies at Herculaneum, 11. 
which several of the iliis are drawn walking 
in the courts of temples ; the mosaic of Pales 
tine, which prcNeiits these birds pciched upon 
buildings; various medals and bronsie figures, 
all of which aie accuiate represeutaliinis, 
were known ; so that, as is too often the cas*' 
in maltevs ol the highest moment as well as 
in those lel.itmg to science 01 art, the eyes 
and the niideistamlnig seem to have been 
wilfully blindul. One cause of this nuiveisid 
enor, howevei, aioso fiom the siijqiosition 
tliat a birii, described as a de.stioyer of sei 
jieiits, and winch, .accoidmg to the iniorma 
tion received by Herodotus, once saved Egypt 
from the iiivawon of a host of “ winged ser 
pents,” must be a biid of considerable size 
and armed with a large and powerful beak 
and which must theiefore he sought for among 
such as ])usbessed these characters; “for how 
could a bud with a weak hill, a curlew, devom 
these dangerous leptiles ?” That the ihiv 
religiosa ale nothing hut serpents, is not 
pretended, but that it did ent them, is also 
proved ; and it is well observed by Cuvier, 
“ that positive proofs, such as descrijitions, 
figures, and mummies, ought to preponderate 
always over accounts of habits, too often 
imagined, without any other motive than to 
justify the different worships rendered to ani- 
mals. “ It might,” says he, “ he added, the 
serpents fiom which the ibis delivered Egyjit, 
are reiiresented to us as very venomous, but 
nut as very large. 1 have even obtained 
direct piool that the buds preserved as mum¬ 
mies, and which have had a beak precisely 
similar to that of onr bird, were true seiqieiit* 
eaters ; for I found in one of their muinmies 
the still undigested remains of the skin ifid 
scales of serpents, which 1 have depqtiited in 
lur anatomical gullerics,” Tire iqeiitily of 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE BALEARIC AND OTHER FOREIGN CRANES. 

Havino ended tlic Ifist chapter with lonhls coiicerniti}; the ibis, we shall begin 
tliis with duiibts con¬ 
cerning the IUlkaric 
(’ranis. Pliny has de¬ 
scribed a bird of the 
crane kind with a top¬ 
ping resembling ihat of 
the green woodpof her. 

I'his bird for a long time 
continued unknown till 
vve liecanie acquainted 
with the biids of tiopu al 
climates, wlicn one of 
the crane kind, with a 

topping, was brought J' 

into Europe, and «le- ...- 55 ^.- 

Kcribed by Aldrovan- **°^‘*^'A*1 
dus as Pliny’s lialearic - 

(’rane. Hence tlirse .. 

birds, which have since 
been brought from 
Atrica and the East in numbers, have received the n-inie of llalearic Crams, 
but without any just foundation. 'I'he real Jialearit Crane of Pliny seems to be 

tlie sacred ibis being thus established, it iver t)ie wings and tail, and presenting an 
leinains for us to give our re.iders some ftt eio--conliast to tlu; piinty of the rest of 
description of it. tlie plmnage 

Tins celebrated bird belongs to the fiilie of A siieeinieii of this interesting bird may 
wallers, and to that division leimed be seen in the inuseiini of the Zoological 

vidu (/o/i^'iroi<fi.v, (aiviei). distinguished liy Society; and a iniiiiimy, in a fine state of 
a long, slender bill, adapteu foi seaichuig lor piese.vation, paitia'ly heed fioni the liucn 
worms and insects among the soft weed of bandages, in order that the principal parts 
sluggish nveib and marshes. This division may he displayed, is m the noble museum of 
contains seveial genera, ot which one is that the Royal College of Suigeoiis. 
of ibis (Cuviei), to which the jiresent species 

belongs. The cliaiactors consi.st in the beak Tiik Bi.ACh. Sroiiic is, in one respect, dia- 
being arched, somewhat stout at the base, metiuMlIy opposed to that of the white.— 
■where it is square; and the head and neck Instead ol doinesticatiiig itself, as it wet«, 
more or le^s denuded of feathers; with other with man, it shuns his society, and makea ita 
particulais not unmediately interesting. The temporary dwelling in tlie most secluded 
aacred ibis [thit, rcligiosu, Cuvier), the Aboii- spots, liequentiiig impenetrable morasses, or 
Illumes of liiuce, is about the size of a the hanks ot such riveis and lakes ivs are 
common fowl In youth the neck is partially seldom di.iluihed hv the presence td in. 
covered with down or small feathers of a trudeis, and building tls nest on the summits 
blackish tint, which fall off when the plu- of the lofiiest pines. Its food is exactly 
mage is mature ; leaving the head and neck similar to tnat oi its moie social lellow ; and 
hare, which, with the beak and feet, are of a then mamuis. except in this peculiar auUen- 
decided black colour. The general plunnige ness on the jiait ol tire black atork, clusrdy 
is a char and spotless white, with the excep- conespond. It submits itself with perfect 
tion of the tips of the quill feathers, winch lesigniition to captivity, never using its pwW» 
are glossy black, with violet reflection: as erful lull as a weapon of offence against its 
are also the Uwt four Hecoudaiies, which have companions. It appears to have no other 
the liarbs singularly elongated, and silky, so voice than the clattering sound which it pro* 
as to form a graceful plume hanging down duces by the snapping of its mandibles. 
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the Icfwser ash-coloured heron, with a topping of narrow white feathers, or 
perhaps the egret, with two long feathers that fall back from the sides of the 
head. The bird that wc are about to describe, under the name of the Balearic 
Crane, was unknown to the ancients; and the heron or egret ought to be rein¬ 
stated in their just title to that name. 

When we see a very extraordinary animal, we are naturally led to suppose 
that there must be something, also, remarkable in its history to correspond with 
the singularity of its figure. But it often happens that history fails on those 
occasions where we most desire information. In the present instance, in parti¬ 
cular, no bird presents to the eye a more whimsical hgure than this, which we 
must be content to call the Balearic Crane. It is pretty nearly of the shape and 
Siste of the ordinary crane, with long legs and a long neck, like others of the 
kind ; but the bill is shorter, and the colour of the feathers of a dark greenish 
grey. The head and throat form the most striking part of this bird’s ligure. 
On the head is seen standing up a thick, round made of bristivit, spread¬ 

ing every way, and resembling rays standing out in dili'erent directions. The 
longest of these rays are about three inches and a half; and they arc all topped 
with a kind of black tassels, which give them a beautiful appearance. 'Fbe 
sides of the head and cheeks are bare, whitish, and edged with red, while 
underneath the throat bangs a kind of hag or wattle, like that of a cock, but 
not divided into two. To give this odd composition a higher finishing, the eye 
is large and staring ; the pupil, black and big, surrounded with a gold-coloured 
iris that completes the bird's very singular appearance. 

From such a peculiar figure, we might be led to wish for a minute history of 
its manners ; but of these w e can give but slight informatiuii. This bird comes 
from the coast of Africa and the (’ape de Verd Islands. As it runs, it stretches 
out its w'ings, and goes very swiftly, otherwise its usual motion is very slow. 
In their domestic state, they walk very deliberately among other poultry, and 
suffer themselves to be approached (at least it was so with that 1 saw') by every 
spectator. They never roost in houses ; but about niglit, when they are dis¬ 
posed to go to rest, they search out some high wall, on which they perch in the 
manner of a peacock. Indeed, they .so much resemble that bird in manners 
and disposition, that some have described them by the name of the sea-peacock ; 
and Ray has been inclined to rank them in the same family. But, though their 
voice and roosting be similar, their food, which is entirely upon greens, vege¬ 
tables, and barley, seems to make some difference. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE HERON AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Birds of the crane, the stork, and tlie heron kind, bear a very .strong aflinit> lo 
each other; and their 
difl'erencps are not easily 
discernible. As for the 
crane and the stork, they 
differ rather in their na¬ 
ture and internal con¬ 
formation than in their 
external tigure ; but still, 
they may be known 
asunder, as well by their 
colour, as by the stork’s 
claws, which are very 
pecidiar, and more re- 
semhiing a man’s nails 
than the ciaw.s of a bird. 

'rhe Heron may be dis¬ 
tinguished from botli, 
as well by its size, whicli 
is much less, as by ils 
bill, which in proportion 
is milch longer; but particularly by the middle claw on each foot, wliich is 
toothed like a .saw, lor the better .seizing and holding its slippery prey.''^ 

Of this tribe, Bri.sson bas enuuieralcd not le.ss than forty-seven sorts, all 
differing in their size, tlgnre, and pliiinage, and with t«ilonfs adapted to their 
place of residence, or their pemliar pnrsmis. lint, how various soever the heron 
kind may be in their eolours or their bills, tlicy ail seem possessed of the same 
manners, and have but one character of cowardice and rapaiily, indolence, yet 
insatiable hunger. Other birds are found to grow fat by an abundant supply of 
food; but these, though excessively destmetive and voiacious, are ever found 
to have lean and carrion bodies, as if not even plenty were sufficient for their 
support. 

The common heron is '■eniarkably liglit in proportion to its bulk, scarce 
weighing three poiirid.s and a half, yet it expands a breadth of w ing which is 
five feet I'rom lip to tip. Its bill is very long, being five indies from tlie point 
to the base; its claws are long, sharp, and the middlemost toothed like a saw. 
Yet, thus armed as it appears for war, it is indolent and cowardly, and even 
flies at the. approach of a sparrowhawk. It was once the amusement of the 
great to pursue this timorous creature with the falcon ; and lieron-hawking was 
so favourite a diversion among our ancestors, that laws were enacted for the 
preservation of the species ; and the person who destroyed their eggs was liable 
to a penalty of tw’cnty shillings for each offence. 

At present, however, the defects of the ill-judged policy of oiir ancestors is 
felt by their posterity ; for, as the amusement of hawking ha.s given place to the 
more useful method of stocking fish-ponds, the lieion is now become a most 
formidable enemy. Of all other birds, this commits the greatest devastation in 
fresh waters; and there is scarce a fish, though iievei so large, that he will not 
strike at and wound, though unable lo carry it awav. But the smaller fry are 

* IhsTiNCTjoN. —Cranes are distinguished have the middle claw serrated internally, 
by having the head bald; Storks have the Herons comprehend the species known under 
orbits round tlie eyes nsdeed; and Herons the mimeb of Kgiets, Bitterns, Crab eaters. 
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bis chief subsistence j these, pursued by tlieir larger fellows of the deep, are 
obliged to take refuge in shallow waters, where they find the heron a still more 
formidable enemy. His nietliod is to wade as far as he can go into the water, 
and there patiently wait the approach of his prey, which, when it comes within 
sight, he darts upon it with inevitable aim. In this manner he is found to destroy 
more in a week )han an otter in three mouths. So great are the digestive 
powers of tlijs fresh-water tyraut, and so detrimental to those who stock ponds 
with fish. \ . 

In general, he islseen taking his gloomy stand by the lake side, as if medi¬ 
tating mischief, inoitioidess, and gorged with phintfer. Ilis usual attitude on 
tins occasion is to sjink his long neck between his shoulders, and keep his head 
turned on one side, as if eyeing the pool mure inteutlv. When the call of 
hunger returns, the toil of an hour or (wo is generally sidlicinet to fill his capa¬ 
cious stomach ; and he retires long before night to his retreat in the woods. 
Early in the morning, however, he is seen assiduous at his usual occupation. 

Hilt, though in seasons of fine weather the heron can always find a plentiful 
supply, in cold or stormy seasons his prev is no longer within reach: the iistr 
that before came into the shallow water now keep in tlie deep, a.s they find it to 
be the warmest situation. Frogs and lizards also seldom venture from their 
Inrkiiig places ; and the heron is obliged to support himself upon his long habit.s 
of patience, and even to take up witli the needs that grow upon (he water. 
At those times be eontracts a consumptive disposition, which snceeeding plenty 
is not able to remove; so that the meagre glutton spends his time between 
want and not, and feels alternately the extremes of famine and excess. Hence, 
riotwithstandiiig the care with which he takes his jircy, and the amazing quan¬ 
tity he devours, the heron is always lean and emaciated; and though his crop 
be iKSually found full, yet his flesh is scarce sutljcicul to cover the bones. 

The heron usually takes his prey by wading into the water, jet it must not he 
supposed that he does not also take it upon (he wing. In I'act, niiicli of bis 
fushitig is performed in this manner; but he nevm- hovers over deep w'aters, m 
there his prey is enabled to escape liim by sinking to the bottom. In shallow 
places he darts with more ecrtainty ; for (hough the fish at sight of its enemy 
instantly descends, yet the heron, with his long bill aiul legs, instantly pins it 
to the bottom, and thus seizes it securely. In (his manner, after having been 
seen with its long neck for above a minute uinh'r water, lie rises upon the wing, 
with a trout or an eel struggling in his bill to get tree. The greedy bird, how¬ 
ever, flies to the shore, scarce gives it time to expire, but swallows it whole, and 
then returns to fishing as before.* 

* C'apTuhb of thk IlcRON.—Hcrons arc The heron, when taken young, readily 
taken various ways. Sometimes they are shot heeomes halntnated to c.ipliviiy, but the old 
while fishing, 01 sweeping leisurely along the hiids usually refuse all sustenance, and 
hanks; but they are so shy that the sjiorts- peiish of inanition. In former days, when 
man can rarely get within gun-shot of them, it was necessary to piocure such for tlio 
Occasionally, a living fish is attached to a tiaining of the hawks, it was usual, accowl- 
hook at the end of a line, and left to bwiiti in ing to Sir J. Sebnght, *• to cram them with 
the waters which they are known to fiequent, food, and to tie a puce of mat round thew 
and they are thus caught, as it weie, by necks to prevent them from throwing it up 
angling.^ When falconry was in fashion, again.” Some times, howevei, the old birds 
hawking at the heion was regarded as the have been known to become tame, and even 
most noble of its branches; the {lowerful domesticated; and the same authority to 
wings of the heron, unequalled by any bird whom we have just referred, mentions an 
of its size, enabling it to mount in the air to mstance that occurred within his own know- 
an almost incredible height, and thus to put ledge, in which, after recourse had Ireen had 
the powers of the falcon to their proof. For to the operation of cramming and tying 
this pill pose it was customary to establish down the food, the bird “ became so tame as 
the herons in a proper situation, to which to follow it.s master on the wing to the dis- 
they were attuclied by precautions taken to taiice of some miles, to come into the house 
provide them with necessaries. These he- when called, and to take food from tho 
ronries, as they were called, are now become hand.”—kn# 
exceedingly tare. 
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Though this bird lives chiefly among pools and marshes, yet its nest is built 
tin tlie tops ol' the highest trees, and sometimes on clifl’s hanging over tlie sea. 
n'hey are never in flocks when they flsh, committing their depredations in soli¬ 
tude and silence ; but in making their nests tliey love each other’s society ; and 
they are seen, like rook.s, building in company with flocks of their kind. Their 
nests are made of sticks and lined with wool ; and the female lays four large 
eggs of a pale green colour. 'Hie observable indolence of their nature, however, 
is not less seen in their nestling than in their habits of depredation. Nothing 
is more certain, and f have seen it a hundred times, than that they will not be 
at the trouble of building a nest when tliey can get one made by the rook, or 
deserted by the owl, already provided for them. 'J’his they usually enlarge and 
line within, driving ofl' the original possessors should they happen to renew 
their fruitless claims. 

The heron is sauUto be a very long lived bird; by Keysler's account it may 
exceed sixry years; and by a recent iiisiaiice of one tliat was taken in Holland, 
by a hawk belonging to the .Stadtliolder, its longevity is again conlirined, the 
bird having a silver piate fastened to one leg, with an inscription, importing 
ihal it had been struck by the Elector of Cologne’s hawks thirty-live years 
belore.’"" 


* Hkhonries —The Heronries reconltd 
to lie existing at luesent in tliis comilty, me 
Ht Penshuist Flaee, Kent ; at Ilalton, tlie 
seat ol Mr. Bethel, near Beverly, in Yoik- 
uhire; at Bicton, the sent of Loul (koTo.u- 
voii ; in Gobay Paik, «ii the lojwl to I'eniilli, 
iieai a rocky pass called Y^vw thag, on the 
north side of the romantic lake ol Ulswater; 
at Gressi Hall, six miles fiom Spalding, in 
LiliC0ln.shire; at Dowiiington, in Holland, 
iu the same county ; at Biocklev W oods, near 
Bristol; at Bunviisea Island, iit.u Poole, in 
Dorsetshire; and at \Vin<l-.or. 'I'lieie is one 
also ill the paush of C’rmgie, neai Kilmar¬ 
nock, in Ayishiie, ycotlaud. 

Belun mentions it as one of tlie exliaoi- 
(liiiarj feats iierfouned by the divine king, 
Francis I., that lie formed two artifici.il 
heronries at Fonlainebleau ‘ the very ele¬ 
ments themselves,” he adds, •* obeying the 
commands of this divine king (whern |God 
absolve !!!); for to force luituie is a work 
partaking ol divinity.” In order to enhance 
the meiils of these, Fieiich heronries, he 
undei-takes to asseit, Unit they were unknown 
to the ancients, bi cause they aie not n en- 


tioned in any of their writings ; and for the 
same leason he coudiides that there are none 
in Biitain. 

Before Belon's time, on the contrary, and 
helore the ‘‘ divine” constructor of heronries 
m France was houi, there were exiiress laws 
en.ictcd in Engl.mil toi the puitectiun of 
herons, it being a fine of ten shillings to l.ike 
the young out of the nest; and six shillings 
and eightjience for a jierson without his own 
grounds killing a heioii, except by hawking, 
or by the long-lu>w ; while in subsequent 
enactments, the hitter penalty was increased 
to twenty sluihngs, ortliiee months’ imprison- 
oienf. At jireseiil, however, in consequence 
ut the disi'onUnuance of hawking, little at¬ 
tention is paid to the protecuoii of heronries, 
though, we believe, none of the old statute.^ 
lesjiecting tliern have been repealed. Not to 
know a hawk from ii heronshnw (the former 
name for a heion) wa.s an old adage, which 
arose when the diversion of heioii-hawkiiig 
was in high lashiuii; it has since been cor- 
rujited into the absuid, vulg.ir piovi rb, “ not 
to know a hawk funn a b.ind'aw.”— Monxa- 

ms's OUNTI llOl IXjIC VI. DlC'llJNVHl. 
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CHAP. VI. 


THE BITTERN, OR MIRE-DRUM.* 

Those who have walked in an evening hv the sedgy sides of unfrequented 
rivers must remember a 
variety of notes from dif¬ 
ferent water-fowl:—the 
loud srream of the wild 
goose, the croaking of 
the mallard, the whining 
of the lapwing, and the 
tremulous neighing of 
the jack snipe. But of 
all those sounds, there 
is none so dismally hol¬ 
low as the booming of 
the Bittern. It is im¬ 
possible for words to 
give those who have not 
heard this evening call 
an adequate idea of its 
solemnity. It is like the 
interrupted bellowing of (tik- luiicm, .n Mn.-.i.i.m ) 

a bull, but hollower and 

louder, and is heard at a mile’s distanee, as if issuing from some formidable 
being that resided at the liottorn of the waters.f 

'I’he bird, howevA, that produces this terrifying sound is not so big as a 
heron, with a weaker bill, and not above four inches long. It difl’ers from the 
heron chiefly in its colour, which is ni general of a pali.sli yellow, spotted and 
barred with black. Its windpipe is litfed to produce the sound for which it is 
remarkable ; the lower part of it divitlmg into (he lungs is supplied with a thin, 
loose membrane, (hat can be filled with a large body of air, and exploded at 
pleasure. The.se bellowing explosions arc chiefly heard from tlie beginning of 
spring to the end of autumn ; and. however awful lliey may seem to us, are tiie 
calls to courtship, or of connubial felicity. 

From the loudness and solemnity of the note, many have been led fo suppose 
(bat the bird made use of external instruments to produce it, and that so small 
a body could never eject such a quantity of lone. The common pen|)le are of 
opinion, that it thrusts its bill into a reed that serves as a pipe for swelling the 
note above its natural pitch; while others, and in this number we find 'Ihonipson 
the poet, imagine that the bittern puts its head under water, and (hen violently 
blowing produces its boomings. The facf is, that the bird is snflicieutly pro¬ 
vided by nature for this call; and it is often heard where there are neither reeds 
nor waters to assist its sonorous invitations.| 

* Bitterns are to be foniid in all countries appeal, wbicli is fiecpiently heard in the 
where there are maishes. The Little Htttern months of Feliniary and March, and is in¬ 
is not ranch bigger than the thio.stle, and is tended to make known to the female, who ia 
rare in Great Britain. The Yellmv Jiittem habitually di.vtaiit, the place in which the 
is an inhabitant of Brazil, and is about two male is concealed. Itis saidihatthe feinalea 
leet three inches in length. of iliis species are more numerous than the 

+ " Atevpii'ini; o’er tlif nwiimpv plain males: and that the former often cuiQe to 

The tiitivin'B iMwm Comesl.(r.''-—SoBTHEY. the liitlenn considerable numbers. But such 
J Tub Bittern’s Boom —The astounding facts aie very difficult to he acciiiately known 
voice of the Bittern ap;)eais to be a cry of respecting birds of so distrustful a ciiMtaclef. 
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It hidea in the sedyes by day, ainl begins its call in the evening, booming six 
or eight times, and then discontinuing i'dr ten or twenty ininntes to renew the 
same sound. This is a call it never gives but wlien undisturbed and at liberty. 
When its retreats among the sedges are invaded, when it dread.s or expects the 
approach of an enemy, it is tlyen perfectly silent. This call it has never been 
heard to utter when taken or bruuglit up in domestic captivity ; it contiimes 
under the control of man a mute, forlorn bird, criiially incapable of attachment 
or instruction. But, though its boomings are always performed in soliUide, k 
has a scream which is generally heard upon the seizing its prey, dnd which is 
sometimes extorted by fear. 

'^rhis bird, though of the lieron kind, is yet neither so destructive nor so vora¬ 
cious. It is a retired, timorous animal, concealing itself in tlie midst of re^dsand 
marshy places, and living upon frogs, insects, and vegetables ; and though «o 
nearly resembling the heron in lignre, yet ilill'ering much in ruanners and appe¬ 
tites. As the heron builds on the tops of the highest trees, the bittern lays its 
nest in a sedgy margin, or amidst a tni't of rnslies. The heron builds with 
sticks and wool; the bittern composes its simjilcr habitation of sedges, the 
leaves of water-plants, an^ dry rushes. The heron lay.s four eggs; the bittern 
generally seven or eight, of an ash-green colour. 'I'lic heron feed-s its young for 
inanv days ; the bittern in three days leads its little ones to their food. In short, 
the heron is lean and cadaverous, subsisting cliieflt upon animal food ; the 
bittern is plump &nd fleshy, as it feeds upon vegetables when uioio nourishing 
food is wanting. 

VV^hatever terror the boom of the bittern may inspire Hincmg the simple, ifa 
fle.sh is greatly in esteem among the iuMiiious. l*'or this reason, it is as eagerly 
sought after by the fowler as it is shunned by the peasant; and as it is a hcavy- 
ri.sing, slow-winged bird, it does not often escape liiin. Indeed it .seldom rises 
but wlien almost trod upon ; and seems to seek profeetion rather from conceal¬ 
ment than flight. At the latter » nd of antinnn, however, in the evening, its 
wonted indolence appears to forsake it. It is then .seen rising in a spiral 
ascent till it is quite lost from the view, making at the s^me tune a singular 
noise very di lie rent from its former boomings. Thus the same annual is often 
seen to assume dilferent flesires; and uinh the Ijatilis have given llie bittern 
the name of the htar-reaeliing hint (or the the (Jreeks, taking its clui- 

racter from its more constant habits, have given it the title ol the owcot, or the 
lazy.*^ 

The ray, however, above mentioned cannot great delicacy. i>ouUcrerh value it at half-a- 
be rocruly the expression of ninoious desiio, guinea Its pmicii .d lood is suiali fish, 
fbi it is heard at the iKiriod of the harvest, liogs, insects ; the niuty lizard also becomes 
aiid, consequently, long after that of rtqno- its prey, as has been found on dissection. 


duction. The poet Thuinsuii, as nientiomd 
above, hiwl a very erroneous notion of the 
manner in which the bird produces the noise, 
when he says— 

" So that Brnrec 

The bittern knows hig luno wiUi bill engulplit 
' To Shake the suuuduig marsh.” 

The hittern, on the contrary, (says Mon- 
to^), usually booms while flying high in 
ttmair. ‘ 

As we are correcting the oriors of poetry, 
wo may as well notice that line of Southey— 
*" Swift da' the bitlcru aoms on Hpiial wings.” 
which is not very ornithological; iiiasmnch, 
as neither the bittern, nor any other biid, has. 
spiral wings. We#ie informal, however, that 
it Somebines soars to a prodigious lieight m 
thb air, with a spiral ascent, making at the 
BWme timo a sin^lar noise. 

The Bittern has become mace scaice ib.ui 
forrherly, since its |le.sh has btvn accounted a 


* Tun Grkat Ambuican Bitti.hn.— 1 was 
nnieb'iiiteiested with an account 1 lieaid tho 
otlii'i day of a bird, a species of heion, 1 
believe, called by Wilson in his 
(he Great Ameuc.m Bittern; but, what i»‘ 
veiy cxtiaordmury, be omits to ineutiuu a 
hiost inteiestiug and remarkable circiwn.! i 
stance attending it—which is that it has tho . 
power of emitting a light fiom its breast 
equal to the light of a common torch, which 
illuminates t ie water so as to enable it 
discover its prey. As this ciicmustiuw® iii« 
not inentioiiei by any of the n.ituiaUsts thaft 
1 liave ever re.ad, I hud (lifKcnlty iu iH'lieviftg 
the fact, and took some tioiible to ascert 4 m- 
tho truth, which has been confirmed to nie 
by several gimtlemen of mulonbted veracity, 
.iiid espcciiilly by Mr. Eianklin Peajb the 
piopnetoi of tiic Philadelphia Museiim. 

Abe AM,I ov Scienck, 1S3o, 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE SPOONBILL, OR SHOVELER. 

As we proceed in our description of the crane kind. bird.s of peculiar form.*? 
offer, not entirely like the crane, and yet 
not so far different as to rank move pro- 

f )erly with any otlier class. Where the 
on^ neck and stilt-like IcRs of the crane 
are found, they make too sirikinjf a resem¬ 
blance, not to admit such bird.s of the num¬ 
ber; and though the bill, or even the toes, 
sboidd entirely differ, yet the outlines of 
the figure, and the natural habits and di.s- 
positions being the same, these are suffi¬ 
cient to mark their place in the general 
group of nature. 

The Spoonbill is one of those birds 
which differs a good deal from the crane, 
yet approaches this class more than any 
other. The body is more bulky for its 
height, and the bill is very differently formed 
from that of any other bird whatever. Yet still it is a comparatively tall bird; it 
feeds among waters; its toes arc divided; and it seems to possess the natural dis- 
ositions of the crane. 'I'he European spoonbill is of about the bulk of a crane; 
ut as the one is above four feet liigh, the other is not more than three feet three 
inches.^ The common colour of those of Europe is a dirty white'; but those of 
America are of a beautiful rose-colour, or a delightful crimson. Beauty of 
plumage seems to be the prerogative of all the birds of that continent; ana we 
here see the most splendid tints bestowed on a bird, whose figure is sufficient to 
destroy the effects of its colouring; for its bill is so oddly fashioned, and its 
eyes so stupidly staring, that its fine feathers only tend to adch splendour to 
deformity. The bill, which in this bird is so very particular, is about seven 
inches long, and running out broad at the end, as its name justly serves to 
denote: it is there about an inch and a half wide. This strangely-fashioned 
instrument in some is black; in others of a light grey; and in those of America, 
it is of a red colour, like the rest of the body. All round the upper chap there 
runs a kind of rim, with which it covers that beneath ; and as for the rest, its 
cheeks, and its throat, are without feathers, and covered with a black Bkin.f 
A bird so oddly fashioned might be expected to possess some very peculiar 
appetites; but the spoonbill seems to lead a life entirely resembling all those 

Native Of.— The Spoonbills are voy- they are called Slangen-wreeter —that », 
aging birds, not very wild, and show no serpent-eaters. Gommerson has seen them 
aversion to living in a state of captivity, at Madagascar. The negroes in some dife* 
They aro found in almost all countries of tricts call them Fdng-mn, and in othon, 
the old world. In Europe they are but seU T^owroM Dowfow, or birds Of the devil, 
dom seen in the interior parts, and are only 

passagers on some lakes or the banks of t In Enqland.—T he Sjioonbill is rotoly 
riders. They frequent the marshy coasts of met with in England. Jlr. Pennant men- 
Hollaud, of Brittany, and of Picardy; they tions that a flo^ of these birds mtgmted 
are also seen in Prussia, in Silesia, and in into tho marshes near Yaimoutli, in Notfcdk, 
Poland; and in summer they advance as far in Apnl, 1774. Wo have also been asttured, 
as West Bothia and Lapland. ‘They are that it is sometimes seen on the coast of 
again to be found on the coasts of Africa, in Devonshire in the winter. It is said to build 
li'ijyP*; '^'^4 fee Capo of Good Hope, wliere its nest in high trees, near to tho sea. 
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of the crane kind; and Nature, when slje made tlie bill of this bird so very 
broad, seems rather to have sported with its form, than to aim at any final cause 
for which to adapt it. 

The Shoveler chiefly feeds upon frogs, toads, and serpents—of which, parti¬ 
cularly at tlie Cape of Good Hope, they destroy great numbers. The inhabit- 
ants of that country hold them in as raueh esteem as the ancient Egyptians did 
their bird ibis. The shoveler runs tamely about their houses; and they are 
content with* its society as an useful though a homely companion. They are 
never killed, and indeed they arc good for nothing when they are dead, for the 
flesh is unfit to be eaten. 

This bird breeds in Europe, in company with tin: lieron, in iiigh trees, and in 
a nest formed of the same materials. Williighby tells u.s, that in a certain 
grove, at a village called Seven lliiys, near Leyden, they build and breed 
yearly in great numbers. In this grove also, the heron, the bittern, the cormo¬ 
rant, and the shag, have taken up (heir re.sidciice, and annually bring forth 
their young together. 

The shoveler lays from (tiree to five eggs—white, and powdered with a few 
sanguine, or pale spots, Wc sometimes see, in the cabinets of the curious, the 
bills of American shovelers, twice as big and as long as those of the common 
kind among us; but these birds have not yet made their way into Europe.♦ 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE FLAMINGO.f 

The Flamingo has the justest right to be placed among cranes; and though it 
happens to bo web-footed, like birds of tl>e goose kind, yet its height, figure, 
and appetites, entirely remove it ftoin that grovelling class of animals. With’a 
longer neck «nd legs than any other of the crane kind, it seeks its food by 


IIacnts — Economy. —The Spoonbills 
usually freipient woody inarshes, near the 
mouths of rivers, building in preference upon 
the taller trees; but where these are wanting, 
taking up their abode among the buslies, or 
even among the reeds. The females usually 
lay three or four whitish eggs. They asso¬ 
ciate together, but not m an/ considerable 
number, and feed upon the smaller fishes 
iind thAr spawn, shell-fish, reptiles, and 
other aquatic and amphibious animals. The 
form and flexibility of their bills are well 
adapted for burrowing in the mud after their 
prey; and the tubercles which are placed on 
the inside of their mandibles serve both to 
retain the more slippery animals, and to 
break dowii their shelly coverings. JQioir 
internal conformation, which is in nearly 
every respect similar to that of the stork, is 
admirably suited to this kind of food. They 
have no proper voice, the lower larynx being 
destitute of the muscles by which sounds are 
prodiwed; and their only means of vocal ex¬ 
pression consists in the snapping of their 


mandibles, which they clatter with much pre¬ 
cipitation when under the influence of anger 
or alarm. In captivity they are perfectly 
tame, living in peace and concord with the 
other inhabitants of the farm-yard, and nirely 
exhibiting any symptoms of wildness, or de¬ 
sire of change. They feed on all kinds of 
garbage, • 

i Thk Fi.AmNQo—(P/i(eni('opf<rvs rtder, 
L.)—The wading birds, oi that gioup recog¬ 
nised under the general term gmlkiiin'cs, not 
only possess points ol peculiar iinpoitance to 
the scientific oimthologistf but aie, in many 
respects, no less interesting to the general 
lover of nature. The jilace which this ,great 
group occupies in nature is well wo.rthy out 
cunsideration, as we obtain from the study a 
glimpse of that plan which appears to pi^ 
vail tliroughout animated nature—a plan 
which goes to supply the space intervening 
between any two prominent points, with 
intervening links, so as to fill up the chasm 
which would otheiwise be apparent. The 
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wading among waters ; and only diflers from all of this tribe in tlic manner of 
seiaing' its prey ; for us tlic heron makes use of its claws^, the flamingo uses only 


station, then, of the wading birds, is inter¬ 
mediate between the rasonal or tniu ground 
birds on the one hand, and the natatorial or 
swimming birds on the other ; paitaking of 
the characters of each, they exhibit afKiiities 
in structure the more decided, as they ap¬ 
proximate the more to one paity or the other 
in their habits and niainieis. Thus, foi 
example, that singular bird, the trunipeler, 
of South America, {psojjfiia ci-rpitom,,) on 
the side'of the wadeis, forms a close link of 
union with the cassowary or the ostrich, on 
the hide of the erasoiud oulei and again on 
the part of the waders, we may discovei an 
approximation in the oystei-catchei, htniiutu- 
pvfi ustmlvgus,) the avocet, {(wuccitd, Ih igs.) 
the jihalarope {phaluropvs,Tova\n,) and in.iny 
others, to the true water-birds, and especially 
that division which inchules the senn-pal- 
in.ded geese, ot which the Ccieojisis is an 
example. 

The structure and geiier.il conlbiiiiation of 
the great family of wading hiids is sni h as 
fits them lor the local situation to which 
tliey are appointed, and the iiatuie of then 
food. The woods and hills, and \eidaut 
plains, ille not their poitum; iieillua is the 
sea, noi the larger rivers and lakes, on the 
suifiice ol which, far away fiom the shoie, so 
many level in a congenial elenient ; lint 
llieiis are the swamp and the' moiass, and 
the low and oozy lands winch lioidei theva, 
and its petty creeks and inlets. Here they 
find tlieir food, wliicli consists of the .smaller 
fishes, reptiles, snails, insects, and water- 
jdants. Their legs are accoidiiigly of gieaf 
leagtii, the thighs often hare of leatheis for 
a consideiable distance, and the toes cither 
long and spreading, or paitnilly we.hbed ; 
many, if necessity leipines, ciiii swim, and 
some few swim and dive with great dexteiity. 
In proportion to tlie length eft their legs is 
that of the neck, or at least generally so , and 
wUere the neck does not beai a clue relative 
]iiopoititm, its length is geneially made up hy 
that of the beak; hut in many, as the^tork 
or the heron, we find both the neck and the 
beak ecpially elongated. To the heioii, lu 
1,'aitic'ulat', which lives on fish, and which it 
catches hy dinting its beak at them with the 
uijndity of an iiriow, the utility ot siich a 
provision must he veiy apparent. In the 
stvnclure of the beak, the wading birds offer 
much variety, according to the particular 
tieture of the food to he olitauied. In many 
it IS long, powerful, and pointed ; in others, 
hroad and rounded; and again in oilievs, 
sort and pulpy at the tip, and supplied with 
neives, so as to jieiform the office of a feeler, 
when iiiseited into the: oozy mud in search of 
juijiutp Ulsectb or seeds. Thus the heion, 


the sjioonhill, the oyster-catcher, and th« 
woodcock, aflbid examples by way of contrast, 
ill eatli ot which we find this organ so modi¬ 
fied as to be consonant to the naliiie and 
h<ibils of its possessor. ' 

These passing lemaiks will suffice to in¬ 
troduce a biicl, no less singuhu in its Ibnn 
than in its manners, to the notice of out 
icailers. We allude to the flamingo, (/iAmvc/- 
ciipfrriib 7 iit’i-r, Linn ) Tlie remarkable- 
ligme and piopoitions ol this bird at once 
indicate that it belongs to I he pieseut older; 
and, Ill fact,h‘W buds aie a better ilhistratuin 
ol' it. TJie neck is slender, and of gie.it 
length. In the specimen befoie ns it nie.i- 
s'lies two feel, and the legs the same, the 
body being less tlian that of a cuinmoa 
goose, slender and tapeiing: thus it is ena¬ 
bled to wade thiongh shallows anil moiasses 
With gieat secniit) lin.t as the llamingo 
lieipients tlie coast of the sea, and (he adja¬ 
cent marshes, the jiowcr of swnnining is 
gniiitcd to it us an additional [irovision, ami 
its toes are jiarlially webbed ; thus it inay 
leailessly veiituie even bejond Us clejith, nor 
teai being c.uiu‘cl away by the letiring tide, 
lls iucid consists of sinall llsb, shells, uii'l 
watei-insects ; lor the eaiitme of whiili its 
beak is most siugulaily constuicled : in 
leiigib it is nearly five inches; the upper 
uiandible is bent dowiiwaixls in iniddlc-, 
at an acute angle, as if broken, the space- 
fiom the angle to the point being a hioacl, flat 
jilate, of a somewhat oval fignie; tlie lower 
mandihle, which is the laigc-i^t, is so adjiiKtcwl 
as to lit the angle willi its edges, its under 
surface being gcnlly inched dowiiwaids. The 
edges of botli mandibles are fmiiislied with 
a row of serrations or tootb-like eminences’, 
those erf tlie upjier being tlie largest. • TJiu 
use of these is like a sti.uiu-i, foi allowing 
the w.itei to pass tlirough, but retaining any 
sinall body, as <in insect or a fish, for fuither 
investigutionf In seaichnig for food among 
the mud at the liottom ol waters, the upper 
and licit the undei mandihle is ajiptiM. to tho 
gioniid ; the flat portion of its surface being 
well adapted lor piessiiig close down upon 
the soft hod of the maish or creek; hence 14 
tliut situ.ition the inferior mandible is plilcpd 
uppeiniost, and by its motion wciiks the dis- 
tiirbed and tuvbici water through the two, 
we see in clucks and other acjuatic liirds. 
The tongue is largo and fleshy, and thu 
'sense of taste piubahly acute. 

The Greeks called this hixAr/mnicoptfirus^ 
which moans wings of flame—an epithet 
especially suitable to individuals of two years 
old, whose wings alone are of a fine cartiatiDii, 
while flu- neck and body arc Btill invested 
with white plumes. 
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itf! bill, which is sffotiji arfd thick for the purpose, the claws beingf useless, as 
they are feeble, and webbed like those of water-lowl. 

'rhe Flamingo is the most remiirkablc of all the crane kirnl, the tallest, 
bulkiest, ajid tlie most beautiful. The body, which is of a beautibd scarlet, is 
no bigger than that of a swan ; but it.s logs and neck are of siich an extraordi¬ 
nary length, that when it stands erect it is .six feet six inches high. Its wings, 
extended, are five feet six inches from tip to tip ; and it is four foct eight inches 
from tip to tad. 'rhe head is round and small, ^\ith a large bill, seven inches 
long,"partly red, partly black, and crooked like a bow. The legs and thighs, 
ivhich are not much thicker than a man’s linger, are about two feet eight inches 
high; and its neck near three feet long. The feet are not furnished witii ^ 
sharp claws, its in others of the crane kind ; but feeble, and united by mem- 
brfliies, as in (hose of the goose. Of vilmt use those membranes are does not 
appear, as the bird is never seen swimming, its legs and thighs being sullieieiil 
for bearing it into those depths where it seeks for prey. 

'riiis extraordinary bird is now ebiellv found in America, but wa.s once' 
known on all (he coast i/Y fhirope.’'^ Its beanty, its size, and (lie peculiar 
delicacy of its Hesh, have been such temptations to destroy or take it, that it has 
long .sill) e deserted (lie chores frequented by man, and taken refuge in countries 
(bat are as yet but thinly |)coplcd. In ibose desert ri gions, (lie llammgos live in 
a state of society, and under a bcttei polity lliaii any other of the feathered 
creation. 

\V hen the Europeans first came to \uicrica, and coasted down along the 
African shores, iliey louii<l the ll.imingos on several sliores on either I'ontmeiit, 
gentle, and no way distriistlnl I'f m.inkind (g). Thi'y liad long been used to 
security, in the extensive solitudes they lead chosen ; and knen no eueitnes hot 
those they could very well i vade or oppose. 'I’lie Negroes and*he native 
Amerieans were possesseil but of few destim tive arts tor killuig them at a 
distance ; and wln n the bird perceived (lie arrow, it well knew bow to avoid it. 
Blit it was otherwise when (be hairopeaiis lirst came among them: the sailois, 
not considering that (he dread of tire arms was totally unknown m that part of 
tlie world, gave the llamingo the ehaiaeter of a toolish biril, tlial suflered itself 
to be approached and shot at. W hen the lowh-r had killed one, the rest of the 
(lock, far from attcnipting to (ly, only n gaoled tlie fall of (heir comfianion in a 
kiiul of fixed astonislinimit ; another and anothei shut was dischaiged ; and thus 
the fowler often levelled %e whole lloc k, before one of them began to think of 
escaiinig. 

But at present it is vt ry diffeJ'eiif in that part of the world; and the flaniiiigo 
is not only one of the scarcest, but of the, shyest birds m the world, and the 
most ditlicult of approach. 'I'lu'y chielly keeji near (he most deserted and 
iiiln^iitablc shores; near .salt-water lakes and swampy islands. 'They come 
.dovra to the hanks of livers by day; and often ri'tire to the inland, nioun- 
tainou.s jiarts of the country at the ajiproach of night. \Vhcn seen by mariners 
in the day, they always ajipear drawn up in a long close line of two or three 
lumdred together; and, as Dampier tells us, present, at the distance of liatf a 
% 

* iNiiAni’ AUT Ov. — Tlie Fhuningo ap- pose upon the stranil. They aiu accustomed 
pears extended over the entire globe, fioiii to establish sentinels for the common sali ty; 
below forty up to foity-six degiees of latitude, and whether tliey iepo.se or fish, one of; them 
This bird, which never visits the regions of always stands us a videt, wilh his head erect, 
the north,IB migiatuiy in the waim and lem- If any thing alarms him, he sends forth a 
pei'uto climates of f.oth continents. It is cry like the sound of a tunnpet. The flock 
merely a bird of passage on the southern immediately sets ofij and observes in its 
■ coasts of Europe, and only to he met ucci- flight a similar oidei to that of the crauei}. 
dentally on the rivers in tho interior. These Some travellers, however, assert that the fla- 
flamingOB live on shell-iuollusca, on the spawn miiigos an* siiipified by a sui prise—-that they 
of fish, and on insects. Always in flocks, leave the hunter an oppoiluaity of laying 
they form in file for the i)#liH)Ke of fishing, tiieiii all piostrate. 
unci even presowe Ibis figuie, when they re- 

(g) Albin .s Kew Hisloq of Buds. 
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mile, the exact representadon of a Ion" brick ivall,* Tbelr rank, however, ni 
broken when they seek for food but they always appoint one of the number aa 
a watch, whose only employment is to oliservc and pive notice of danger, while 
the rest are feeding. As soon as this trusty sentinel perceives the remotest 
appearance of danger, he gives a loud scream, with a voice as shrill as n 
trumpet, and instantly the whole*cohort are upon the wing. They feed in 
sHence ; but, upon this occasion, all the flock are In one chorus, and fall the air 
with intolerable screamings. 

'Fhese birds always go in flocks together; and they move in rank, in the 
manner of cranes. Tliey aie sometimes seen, at the br(?ak of day, flying down in 
great numbers from llie mountains ; and conducting each other with a trumpet 
cry, that sounds like the word Tococo, from whence the savages of Canadii have 
Ifiven them the name. In their flight they appear to great advantage ; lor they 
then seem of as bright a red as a burning coal. When they dispose themselves 
to feed, their cry ceases; and then tliey disperse over a wliole marsh, in silence, 
and assiduity. 'J’iieir manner of leeding is very singular : the bird thrusts 
down its head, so that the iifiper convex side of thfa bill shall only touch the 
ground ; and in this position the aniinul appears, as it were, standing upon its 
iiead. In this manner it paddles and moves the bill about, and 8ei'/c.s whatever 
iish or insect happens to offer. For this purpose the njiper chap is notched at 
the edges, so as to hold its iirey with the gieater security. 

Their time of breeding is according to the climate in which they reside: in 
North America they lireed in our summer; on the other side the line they take 
the most favourable season of the year. They bnihj their nests in extensive 
marshes, and where tliey are in no danger of siiprise. '^fhe nest is not less 
curious ^han the animal that builds it: it is raised from the surface of the pool 
about a fo® and a half, formed of mud, scraper! up together, and hardened by 
the sun or the heat of the bird's body : it resembles a truncated cone, or one of 
the pots which we see placed on chimneys ; on the top it is hollowed out to (lu* 
shape of the bird, and in that cavity the female lays her eggs, without any 
lining but the wcll-cemrnted mud that forms the sides of the building. She 
always lays two eggs and no more ; and, as her legs arc immoderately long, she 
s|raddle3 on the nest, while her legs hang down, one on each side, into the 
water. • 

The young ones arc a long while before they are able to fly ; but they run 
with amazing swiftness. 'Fliey are sometimes caught ^and, very diil’eren from, 
the old ones, suft'er themselves to be curried home, and are tamed very easily. 
In five or six days they become familiar, cat out of the hand, and drink a sur¬ 
prising quantity of sea-water. Rut though they are easily rendered domestic, 
they are not reared without the greatest difliculty ; for they generally pine away 
lor want of their natural supplies, and die in a short time."* _ 

♦ DoMKSncATioN. — Attempts have been drew one leg under thotielly; and wlicn de-' 
made to domesticate the flamingo, hut in our piived of the use of one limb, it walked with 
climate "it languishes and soon dies. Peuesa, the other, and usetl its bill like a crutch, 
who had one in his possession, remai ked that The down of the flamingo isopportuned to 

it steejied in water the bread which was jire- the same uses as that ot the swan. Tho 
sented to it; tliat it ate more frequently Indians make bonnets, ike., of the feathers, 
during night than day; and that, ver) scnsi- The Sardinians fabricate a flute with tho 
hie to the cold, iUwould appioucli the fiie so hone of the leg, the tone of which is said to 
nearly as to burn its feet. hen it slept, it he very flue. 
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CHAP, IX. 

THE AVOSETTAOR SCOOPER. 

The extraordinary shape of the Avosetta’s hill miglit incline ii.s to wish for ita 
history; and yet in tliat 
we are not able to in¬ 
dulge the reader. Natural 
historians have hitherto, 
like ambitious monarehs, 
shown a greater fondness 
for extending their domi¬ 
nions than cidtivating 
what they possess. Wliile 
they have been labouring 
to add new varieties to 
their catalogues, they 
have neglected to study 
the history of animals 
already known. 

Tlie Avosefta i.s rhielly 
found in Italy, and now 
and then comes over info 
^gland. It is about the Scooi«t.) 

size of a pigeon, i.s a 

pretty upright bird, and has extremely long legs for its size. But the mosf extra¬ 
ordinary part ol its figure, and that by which it may be distinguished from all 
others of the feathered tribe, is the bill, which turns up like a hook, in an 
opposite direction to that of the hawk or the parrot. This extraordinary bill in 
black, flat, sharp and flexible at tlie end, and about three inehe.s and a half 
long. From its being bare a long way above (he knee, it appears, that it 
lives and wades in the waters. It has a chirping, pert note, as we arc told ; hnt 
with its other habits we are entirely unacquainted. I have placed it, from its 
slender figure, among the cranes ; although it is web-footed, like the duck. It 
is one of those birds of whose history we arc yet in expectation. 

* The Avosetta. —The birds of this class for swimming; hut they are never observed 
of America and Europe prefer cold and tern- to take the water. It is therefore probable 
perate climates to hot countries. Their mi that they are furnished with a web merely to 
grations are determined by the want or ahun- prevent their sinking into the mud. 
dance of food. In wmter they asscmnle in female lays two eggs, about the size of those 
small flocks of six or seven, and frequent out of a pigeon, of a white colour tinged with 
shores, especicUy the mouths of large, muddy green, and marked with large black spots, 
rivers, in search of worms and marine insects. It is said to be very tenacious of its young. 
These they scoop out of the mud with their and when disturbed at this season, will fly 
recurved bUle, vbich are admirably adapted round in repeated circles, uttering a note that 
.for that purpose, being tough and flexible, resembles the word twii-twit. 
like whalebone. The feet seem calculated 
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C(1AP. X. 

SMALL BIRDS OF THE CRANE KIND, WITH THE 
THIGHS PARTLY BARE (M FEATHERS * 

As I bkve taken my distinctioiia rather from the general form and manners of 
birds, than from their minuter, though perhaps more precise discriminations, it 
will not be expected that 1 should here enter into a particular history of a 
numerous tribe of birds, whose manners and forms are so very much alike. Of 
many of them we hive scarce any account in our historians, but tedious descrip¬ 
tions of their dimensions, and the colour of their plumage : and of the rest the 
history of one is so much that of all, that it is but the same account repeated to 
a most disgusting reiteration. I wdl, therefore, group them into one general 
. draught; in which the more eminent, or the most whimsical, will naturally stand 
forward on the canvass. 


In this group we find an extensive tril 
alfinities ; and we might add a hundred 
others, of distant climates, of which we 
know little more than the colour and 
the name. In this list is exhibited the 
Curlew, a bird of about the size of a 
duck, with a bill four inches long ; the 
Woodcock, about the size of a pigeon, 
with a bill three inches long; the God- 
wit, of the same size, the bill four 
inches ; the Green Shank, longer 
legged, the bill two inches and a lialf; 
the Red .Shank, differing in the colour 
of its feet from the former ; the Snipe, 
less by half, with -a bill three inches. 
ITien, with shorter bills—the Rnlf, with 
a collar of feathers round the neck of 
the male ; the Knot, the Sandpiper, the 
Snnderling, the Dunlin, the Purre, and 
the Stint. To conclude: with bills very 
short—the Lapwing, the Green Plover, 
the Grey Plover, the Dottrel, the Turn¬ 
stone, and the Sea-lark. These, with 
their affinities, are properly natives or 
visitants of thi? country, and are dis¬ 
persed along our shores, rivers, and 
watery grounds. Taking in the birds 
of this kind belonging to other coun- 

• Bums OK THIS Ci,A8S. —Of the birds of 
this class, we shall here enumerate a few, 
with their economy, habits, &c.—Ko. 

The Curlew. —There are two species of 
the CurlciK to be found in Europe—the Com¬ 
mon and Little Curlews. These birds fly in 
coasiderable flocks, and are well known upon 
the sea coasts in most parts—where, and in 
the marshes, they frequent in winter. They 
feed on worms, frogs, and all kinds of marine 
insects. In April, or the beginning of May, 
they retire into mountainous and unfroquent- 


of native birds, with their varieties and 
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ed parts on the sea shore, where they breed { 
and do not return again until the approach 
of winter. There have been some aavocates 
in favour of the flesh of this bird, but in gene¬ 
ral it is strong and fishy. The female of this, 
bird is somewhat larger than the male, and 
is commonly ctdled the jack-curley. 

The Curlew, in his natural state, is so' re¬ 
markably shy, that he is witli dififeuUy aj>- 
preached; but, like other birds wholly de¬ 
pendent for their daily subsistence, boob 
becomes docile. 
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tries, the list would be very widely extoiided ; and the wliole of this class, 
as described by Brisson, would amount to near a hundred. 

_ All tliese birds possess many marks in common ; IhoiijErb some have peculiar 
cities that deserve regard. AU these birds are bare of feathers above the kriee, 
or above the heel, as some naturalists choose to express it. In fact, that part 
which 1 call the knee, if compared with the lega of mankind, is analogous to 
the heel; but, as it is commoidy conceived otherwise, 1 have conformed to the 
general apprehension. I say^jherefore, that all these birds are bare of feathers 
above the knee; and in some they are wanting half way up the thigh. The 
nudity in that part, is partly natural, and partly produced by all birds of this 
kind habitually wading in water. The oldfir the birds the barer are its thighs; 
yet even tlic young ones have not the same downy covering reaching so low as 
the birds of any other class. Such a covering there would rather be prejudicial, 
ns being continually liable to get wet in (he water. 

As these birds are usually employed rather in running tluy in flying, and as 
their food lies entirely upon the ground, and not on trec.s, or in the air, so they 
run with great swiftness for their size, and the length of their legs assist their 
velocity. But as, in seeking their food, they are often obliged to change their 
station ; so also are they equally swift of wing, and traverse immense tracts of 
country without much fatigue. 

Most of the birds formerly described, have stated seasons for feeding and 
rest: the eagle kind prowl by day, and at evening repose; the owl by night, 
and keeps unseen in the (lay-time. But these birds, ol the crane kind, seem at 
all hours employed : they are seldom at rest by day; and, during tlie whale night 
season, every iiK'adow and marsh resounds with their different calls, to courtship 
or to food. 'Hus seems to bo the time when they least fear interruption from 
man; and though they fly at all times, jel, at this season, they appear more 
asshiuously employed,*both in providing for their present support, and conti¬ 
nuing that of posterity. Thi.s is usually the sca.son when the insiduous fowder 
steals in upon their occupations and fills the whole meadow with terror and 
destruction. 

As all of this kind live entirely in waters, and among watery places, they 
seem provided by nature w’ith a waiinth of ennsfitution to fit them for (hat cold 
element. They reside, by choice, in tin* coldest climates; and as other birds 
migrate here in our .siimnier, their iriigr:dii<n.s hither are mostly in the winter. 
Even those that reside among us the whole season, retire in simniier to the 
(ops of our blcak('st luountains ; where they breed, and bring down their 
young when the cold weather .sets in. 

Most of them, however, migrate, and retire to the polar reginns ; as those 
that remain behind in the mountains, and keep with us during summer bear no 
proportion to the quantity wliich in winter haunt our marshes and low grounds.'^ 


* Miobation of the Woodcock .^—Wc 
have a very correct account of the migrativUi 
of the woodcock iu the following cxtiiu t:— 

“ Before I quit the Limdb-end, it may bt; 
amusing to mention a particular of its natural 
history, which I think throws some light on 
the much disputed subject of the mtgraiion 
of Knglibh birds. You are awaic, ])eihapB, 
that a coutioversy has long subsisted between 
ornithologists, whether those buds, which are 
seen amongst us at paiticular seasons remain 
111 the kingdom concealed m indiscoverable 
recesses during the jieiiod of their disappear¬ 
ance, or whether they are actually absent 
from our climate at this time, and i-esident 
in countries more congenial to their natiuc 
and iluiitiiictB. In this list of migratory buds, 
as they arc called, the woodcock, that impor¬ 
tant article of luxury and sport, is enumerated. 


Ml Dailies Barrington, amongst others, is 
a slieiiuoiis opponent to the doctrine of this 
species of liiid making a peiiodical passage 
lioiii Kngbiiid to other count lies ; contending 
that It builds its nest, and breeds amongst us, 
in the same manner as other indigenous 
British buds; and is invisible iii the summer 
only fiom the caution of its habits, and pri¬ 
vacy of its retreats, in season. He further 
makes the assertion with lespect to migratory 
buds in general, that there is no well attested 
instance of such migration actually taking 
place, winch he considers as a convincing 
negative picMif of the falsehood of that opi¬ 
nion. What the value of these examples of 
migration may be, which are adduced Viy 
WiUiighby, Buffon, Adaiisun, Stc. I kuoW 
not, as I have never paid any attention to.the 
controversy ; but 1 will venture to assert, tliat 
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rbe snipe sometimes builds here ; and the nest of the cnrlew is sof^times loun*^ 
in the plashes of our liills: but the number of these is very sihall; hna it is 
mOst probable that they are onlv some stragglers, who, not having strength or 
courage sufficient for the general voyage, take up irom necessity their habitation 
here.*^ 


had Mr. Daincs Barrington marie the ques¬ 
tion, with resiiect to woodcocks, a subject of 
his inquiry when he was in Cornwall, he 
would have learned a fact when he was in 
Lands-eud, which must have at once sealed 
scepticism on that head. He would here have 
been told by every peasant and fisherman, 
that the annual periodical arrival of the wood¬ 
cocks from the Atlaj|tic, at the close of the 
year, is as naturally Expected, and as surely 
takes place, as the return of autumn and 
winter; and that the time of their visits is 
directed by so certain an instinct, that the in¬ 
habitants can tell by the temperature of the 
air, the week, if not the day on which they 
will arrive. We weie told at Truro, as a 
proof of the definitive time of their airival, 
That a gentleman there had sent to the Lands- 
eud for several brace, to be, foi warded to Viim 
for a particular occasion, llis corvespojideiit 
acquainted him inaiiswei, that no woodcocks 
had yet airived; but that on the thiid day 
from his writing, if the weather continued as 
it then was, there would be plenty. The st.atu 
of the atmosphere remained unchanged, the 
visiters came as it was asseited they would, 
and the gentleman received the inmihei of 
birds he had ordeiod ” 

Wabners’ Tonu thuoooii Counwai.i.. 
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* Snipes. —^The snipes though agreeing 
very much in external resemblance with the 
woodcocks, differ from them in natural habits. 
They do not inhabit woods, but remain in the 
niashy parts of meadows, in the herbage, ami 
amongst the osiers which are on the banks of 
rivers. They are still more generally spread 
than the woodcocks, and there are no por¬ 
tions of tJie globe in which sonre of them 
have not been found. Autumn is tho season 
ior the arrival of the common snipe, in most 
of the southern and wis.lcm countries of Eii 


rope. It then extends through meadows, 
niaishes,.bagB, and along tho banks of streams 
and rivers. When it walks, it carries tho 
heail erect, without either hopping or flutter¬ 
ing, and gives it a horizontal movement, while 
the tad moves up and down. When it takes 
flight, it rises so high as often to be heard 
alter it is lost sight of. Its ciy has been 
sometimes likened to that of a she-goat. Tho 
snipes fo; most part, migrating northwards in 
the spiiiig, nestle in (Tcrmany, Switzerland, 
Silusia, &c. Some however continue iii their 
more southern stations, making ttieir nest in 
ihe mouth of June, under the root of some 
alder or willow, in a sheltered place. While 
the female is hiitehiiig, the male is frequently 
obseived to hover mound her, uttering a kind 
of hissing noise. Tho young quit the nest 
on issuing from tho shell, and then appear 
veiy ugly and defonned. Until their lull 
glows film, the mother continues her care of 
them 

The snipe usually grows fat, both in Eu¬ 
rope and North Ameiiea; but much li'ss so 
m wann climates. Its fiesh, after the early 
frosts, acquires a fine mid delicate flavour. It 
is cooked, as well as the woodcock, without 
being drawn, and is in universal estimation, 
as a most equisite game. 

There is a number of species of Uic wood¬ 
cock and the snipe, but there is nothing in 
then habits to induce us to denote them here. 

Asiatic Snipe. — It has been generally 
supposed that the common snipe is found 
distiibuted over the whole world; but tho 
more minute attention winch has lately been 
jiaid fo the characters of biids has proved the 
Aniericaii snipe to be a distinct species, and 
Prince (Jhiirles Bonaparte has named it &•</- 
lupux IViUonii. Having lately had an op¬ 
portunity of examining the bird which the 
wiiteis on the natural history of India have 
called the snipe {Scolopax gaUinaf;o, Hoisf. 
and Baffles, Lin. Tmna. xiii.) 1 find it to 
be equally distinct from tho European and 
Ameneaii ones. It agrees with the European 
bud in every character of colour and dimen¬ 
sions ; but the tail has, besides its common 
tail-leathers, a series of small, linear, rigid, in¬ 
curved, false tail-feathers on each side of tho 
uiiiler part, very distinct from the other fea¬ 
thers by their form and rigidity. I propose 
to call this the Asiatic Snipe, or Scotepax 
Horiifieldii, after the accurate dcKiitor' of 
Javanese birds. It is scattered over the eon- 
tineut of India, and is found also at Java, and 
, at Canton, in China.—J. E. Giurx. 
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In |[eneral, during sumraer, tins whole class eitlier choose the coldest countries 
to retire to, or the coldest and the moistest part of ours to breed in. ^fhe cur¬ 
lew, the woodcock, the snipe, the godwit, the grey plover, the green, and the 
long-legged plover, the knot and the turnstone, are rather the guests than the 
natives of this island. They visit us in the beginning of winter, and forsake us 
in the spring. I’hey then retire to the mountains of Sweden, Poland, Prussia,, 
and Lapland, to breed. Our country, during the summer season, becomes 
uninhabitable to them. The ground parched uj) bj the heat; the springs dried" 
away; and the vermicular insects already upon the wing; they have no means 
of subsisting. Their weak and delicately pointed bills are unfit to dig into a 
resisting soil; and their prey is departed, though they were able to reach its 
retreats. Thus, that season when nature is said to teem with life, and to put 
on her gayest liveries, is to them an interval of sterility and famine. The 
coldest mountains*of (he north are tlien a preferable habitation j, the marshos 
there are never totally .dried up; and the insects are in such abundance, that 
both above ground and undernealh, the country swarms with them. In such 
retreats, therefore, these birds would continue always ; hut that the; frosts, when 
they set in, have the same »H'ect upon (he face oftlie landscape, as the; heats of 
summer. Every biook is stin'ened iiitoice; all the earth is congealed into one 
solid ma.ss ; and the birds arc oliligcd to forsake a region where they can no 
longer find subsistence. 

Such are our visitants. With regard to tliose wliich keep with us continually, 
and breed here, tin y are- neither so delicate in their food, nor perhaps so warm 


Jack Snipe —It would apjicar to cnij^iii.vfo 
from llio MOgiiliirly solitary h.ilmsot' the j.u-I.- 
snipe {Sculopii.v that jmmg simits- 

mi'ii are disposed to take it t'oi the male of 
the common snipe (S though it 

is so very diflllTent in siiti! and even in plu¬ 
mage. “ The jack-snipe,” says Rli. Knapp, 
“ is a Military, nnsoei.'tl lind, an aiichinite 
fioin choice. With the excej'tum of oiir 
liirrts of ]irev, the maiiruT of whose existing 
requires it, and a few others, all the featheied 
frihe seem to have a general tendency lowaids 
association, either in llocks, family jiaities, 
or pans ; hut the individuals of tins species 
pass a laige jiortion of tlieir lives letiied and 
alone, two of them beiug larely, or, perhaps, 
never, found in company, excejit m the breed¬ 
ing season. They aiv sujiposed to pair and 
raise their youtig m the deep marshy tracts 
or reedy districts of the fen-coimties, which 
n0brd concealment from every piyiug eye, 
and safety fiom all common injuries. Driven 
by the frosts of winter from these watery 
tracts, their summer’s covert, they separate, 
and seek for fowl in move favoured situations, 

} >refcrring a little, lonely open spring, trick¬ 
ing from the side of a hill, tangled with 
grass and foliage, or some shallow, rushy 
streamlot in a retired valley. Having fixed 
on such a place, they seldom abandon it 
long, or quit it for another, and though roused 
from it, and fired at repeatedly through the 
day, nut any sense of danger seems to alarm 
them; and if we should seek fur the httle 
iudcock on an ensuing morning, we find it at 
Its spring again. The indifiercnce wif h whidi 
it endums this persecution is amazing. It 
will afford amusement, or vexation to (he 


j’l'ung sportsman throughout the whole Christ- 
nI,vs vacation ; and from the smallness of its 
body, will finally often escain; hom all its 
duun.il d.ingers. 

” The c.nises that influence this sni^ie to 
lead so sohtaiy a hie arc jiarticiilarly obscure, 
as well as those which stimulate some others 
to congregate, as we comprehend no indivi¬ 
dual heiieiit to arise from such habits. Wild¬ 
fowl, the rook, and some other liirds, derive 
M'cuiitj, perli.ips, from feeding in society, as 
a sentinel appeals to be xd.iced by them at 
such nines, to give notice of danger. But 
onr congiegating small birds take no such 
jiiecantion; security or mutual protection 
does not seem to be obtained by it, as the 
largeness of the flocks invites danger; and 
waimth in the winter season it dues not 
aifoul. For the purposes of migration, such 
associations are, in many resi>ects, serviceable 
and consistent; hut, in our resident siiecies, 
considered in its various uisults, it becomes 
rather a subject of conjecture than of expla¬ 
nation. Timid cieatuies generally associatci *' 
commonly upon the apprehension of danger, 
and, without yiebling any mutual support, 
become only the more obnoxious to evil; and 
this snipe, though its habits are the Very 
reverse of connexion with its sjiecies, yet 
affords no clue to direct us to the causes of 
its unusual habits. These associations o*' 
some, and rebrement of others, are not fh« 
capricious actions of an hour in a few indi*. 
vidnuls; but so regularly and annually oh« 
served in the several species, that they tro 
manifestly appointed provisions of natnro, 
though the object is unknown.’*— 'JoonwaL o» 

A Natuhalist. 
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in their constitutions. Tiie lapwing, tlie ruff, the red-shank, the sand-piper, thu 
Bca-pie, the Norfolk plover, and the sea-lark, breed in this country, and, for 
the most part reside here. In summer they frequent such marshes as are not 
drid up in any part of the year; the Essex hundreds, and the fens of Lincoln¬ 
shire. There, in solitudes formed by surroimding marshes, they breed and' 
bring up their young. In winter they come down from their retreats, rendered 
nninbabitable by the flooding of the waters; and seek their ibod about our 
ditches and marshy meadow-grounds. Yet even of tliis class, all are wanderers 
upon some occasions; and take wing to the northern climates, to breed and 
find subsistence. This happens when our summers are peculiarly dry; and 
when the fenny countries are not sufficiently watered to defend their retreats. 

But though this be the usual course of nature, with respect to these bird.s, 
they often break through the general habits of their kind; and as the lapwing, 
the ruff, andfhe sand-piper, are sometimes seen to alter their manners, and to 
migrate from hence, instead of continuing to breed here ; so we often find the 
wood-cock, the snipe, and the curlew reside wi(b us during-the whole season, 
and breed their young in different parts of the country. In Casewood, about 
two miles from Tunbridge, as Mr. Pennant assurtvs us, some w'oodcocks are 
seen to breed annually.'^ 'Idie young have bi'cn shot there in the beginning of 
August; and were as healthy and vigorous as tliey arc with us in winter, thoiich 
not so well tasted. On the Alps and other liigli mountains, says Willughby, 
the woodcock continues all summer, I myself have flushed them on the top of 
Mount Jura, in June and July. The eggs are long, of a jiale red colour, and 
stained with dccqier spots and clouds, riie iie.sts of tlie curlew and the snipe 
are frequently found; and soine of these perhaps never entirely leave this 
island. 

It is thus that the same habits are in some measure eoutbinn to ad; but in 
nestling, und bringing iqi their young, one method takers place universally. 
As they all run and feed ujion the giuuiid, so they are all lound to nestle there. 

themselves to be taken by tbe band, when 
they alighted near the coast. They live on 
woims and insects, which they search for 
with their long bills, in .soft ground and moist 
woods, feeding and flying iiriucipally in the 
night. They go out iii the evening; and 
generally leturn in the same direction, through 
the same glades, to their day-retroat. Tho 
greater part of them leave this country about 
the latter end of February, or the beginning 
of March, always pairing before they set out. 
They retire to the coast, and, if the wind be 
(Tlio'V'oodcock.) immediately; but, if contraiy, 

they are often detained in the neighbouring 
• The Woodcock.-— During the summer- woods and thickets for some time. In the 
time the woodcock is an inhabitant of Nor- crisis the sportsmen are all on the alert, and 
way, Sweden, Lapland, and other noithern the whole sunounding country echoea to the 
countries, where it breeds. As soon however discharge of guns; seventeen brace have been 
as the frost commences, it retires southwaids killed by one person in a day. But if they 
to milder climates. These birds arrive in are detained long on the diy heaths, they 
Great Britain in flocks: some of them in become so lean as to be scarcely eatable. Tbe 
October, but not in great numbers till No- instant a fair wind springs up, they sieao the 
veinber and December. They generally take opportunity; and where a sportsman has seen 
advantage of the night, being seldom seen to hundreds m one day, he will not find a single 
come before sun-set. The time of their ar- bird the next. 

tival depends considerably on the prevailing These birds are remarkably tame during 
winds; for adverse gales always detain them, incubation. A peison who discovered a webo- 
they not being able to struggle with the cock in the nest, often stood over, and eyen 
boisterous squSls of the Northern Ocean, stroked it; notwithstanding it hi^ BattSbetl 
After their arrival in had weather, they have its young ones, and in due time, disappettrud 
®fteu Vww 80 much exhausted as to allow with them, • 
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-The mintUei' of eggs generally to be eu eu iti every nest, is from two to foor ♦ 
never under, and very seldom exceeding. Tlie nest is made without any art; 
but the eggs are either laid in some little depression of the earth, or on a few 
bents ana long grass, that scarcely preserve them from the moisture below. 
Yet such is the heat of the body of tliese birds, that their time of incubation is 
shorter tlian with any others of the same size. The magpie, for inshmee, takes 
twenty-one days to batch if.s young ; the lapwing takes but fourteen. Whether 
the animal oil with which those birds abound, gives tliem this superior warmth, 
1 cannot tell; but there is no doubt of their quick iucubation. 

In their seasons of courtship, they pair as other birds ; but not without vio 
lent contests between the males, for their choice of the female. The lapwing 
and the plover are often seen to light among themselves ; but there is one little 
bird of this tribe, called the rnti', that has got the epitliet of the lighter, merely 
Irora its great perseverance and animosity on these occasions. In the begin¬ 
ning of spring, when these birds’ arrive among our marshes, they are observed 
to engage with desperate fury against eaeli other; it is then that the fowlers, 
seeing them intent on mutual destruction spread their nets over them, and take 
them in great numbers. ^ et even m captivity their animosity still continues : 
the people that fat them up for sale, are oliliged to shut them up in close dark 
rooni-s; for if they let ever so little light in among them, the turbulent prisoners 
instantly fall to ligiiting with each other, and never cease till e,.ch ha.s killed its 
antagonist, es|)ecially, sa^s ^Vlllughhy, if anj body stands by. A similar ani¬ 
mosity, though in less degiee, prompts all this tribe ; but when they have paired, 
and begun to laj, their contentions are then over. 

I’lie place these fiirds ciiiedy choose to breed in, is in some island surrounded 
with sedgy moors, where men seldom re.sort; and in such situations I have often 
seen the ground so .stiewed vvith eggs and nests, that one could scarce take a 
step without treailiiig upon some of them. As soon as a stranger intrudes upon 
these retreats, the whole colony is up, and a hundred different screams are 
heard from every quarter. The arts of the lapwing to allure men or dogs from 
her nest, are perfectly amusing. When she pereeive.s the enemy approaching, 
she never waits (ill they arnvi; at her nest, but boldly runs to meet them : when 
she has come as near them as she dares to venture, she then rises with a loud 
screaming belore them, seeming as if ^lie were jiisr Hushed from hatching; 
while she is then probably a himdred yards from the nest. Tlius she flies, with 
great clamour and anxiety, whining and screaming round the invaders, striking 
at them with her wings, and fluttering as if she were wounded. To add to tlm 
deceit, she appears still more clamorous, as more remote from tlie ncst."^ If she 
secs them very near, she Ihen seems to be quite unconcerned, and her erica 
«ase, while her terrors ate really augmeritiug. If there be dogs, she flie» 



* Lapwing. —An extraordinary anecdote is 
related by M. Antoine, of a lapwing, which a 
clergymM kept in his garden. It lived chiefly 
upuu insects, but as the winter diew on, these 


faded, and necessity comja-lled the poor bird 
to approach the house, iVom wlncli it had 
previously remaiiieil at a wary distance; and 
a servant heanng its feeble ery', as it were 
asking charity, opened for it the door of the 
baek-kitchen. It did not venture far at 6rst, 
but it became daily moie faniihar and era- 
holdeiied, as the cold incivased, til! at length 
it actually enleied the kitchen, though already 
occupied by a dog and a cat. By degrees it 
at length came to so gooil an understanding 
with these animals, tliat it entered rcgulaily 
at nightfall, and established itself at the 
clumney comer, wliere it remaided snugly 
beside them for the night; but as soO* 
as the warmth of spring returned, it pre- 
fen ed roosting in the garden, though it ro- 
sunietl its place in the chimney corner the 
ensuing winter. Instead of being afraid of 
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heavily at a utue distance beftjie them, as if maimed; stifl vocrifercMi««tifI,still 
bold, blit never offering to move towards the quarter where her treasure is’de- 
posited. The dog pursues, in hopes every moment of seizing the parent, and 
by this means actually loses the young ; for the cunning bird, when she has 
thus drawn him off to a proper distance, then pute torth her powers, and leaves 
her astonished pursuer to gaze at the rapidity ot her flight. The eggs of aft 
these birds are highly valued by the luxurious ; they are boiled hard, and thus 
served up, without any further preparation. , , , ■ , % 

As the young of this class are soon hatched, so, when excluded, they quickly 
arrive at maturity. They run about after the mother as soon as they leave the 
egg; and being covered with a thick down, want very little of that clutching 
which all birds of the poultry kind, that follow the mother, indispeii-sably require. 
They come to their adult state long before winter ; and then flock together, till 
tlie breeding season returns, which for awhile dissolves their society. 

As the flesh of almost all these birds is in liigh estimation, so many methoda 
have been contrived for taking them, 
iliat used in taking the ruflC seems to 
be the most advantageous ; and it may 
not be amiss to describe it. The riifl’, 
which is the name ol the male, the 
reeve that of the female, is taken in 
nets aliout forty yards long, and .seven 
or eight feet high.'*^ Tliese birds are 
chiefly found in Lmrohishire and the 
isle of Ely, where they come about 
the latter end of April, and disappear 
about Michaelmas, 'fhe male of this 
bird, which is known from all others 
of the kind by the great length of the 
feather.s round his neck, is yet so vari¬ 
ous in his plumage that, it is said, no two 
ruffs were ever seen totally of tlie same colour. '^Phe nets lu wliich these are 
taken are supported by sticks, at an angle ofne.ii flu’fy-live degrees, and placed' 
either on dry ground, or in very shallow water, not remote from reed.s: among 
these the fowler conceals himself, till the birds, enticed by n stale or stiifled 
bird, come under the nets ; he then, by pulling a string, lets them fall, and 
they are taken—as are godwits, knots, and grey plovers, also, in the same 
manner. When these birds are brought from under the net, they are not killed 
immediately', but fattened for the iatile, with bread and milk, hemp-seed, and 
sometimes boiled wheat; but if expedition tie wanted, sugar is added, which 
will make them a lump of fat in a fortnight’s lime. I’hey are kept, as observed 
before, in a dark room ; and judgment is required in taking the proper time for 
killing them, when they are at the highest pitch of fatness; for, if that is 
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its two old acquaintances, the dog and the 
cat, it now treated them as infcuois, and 
arrogatefl to itself the place which it had 
previously obtained by humble solicitation, 
^is interesting iiet was at last choked by a 
bone which it had incautiously swallowed.— 
Anim.eu8e Celebreb. 

* Rcevs.— The trade of catching these 
birds is c.oufined to a very few persons, and 
ft present scarcely repays their trouble and 
expense of nets. These people live in obscure 
places on the verge of the fens, and are found 
out with difficulty. Two guineas a dozen are 
given for fattened ruffs, Mr. Towns, the 
noted feeder at Spalding, assured us his 


family had been a hundred years in tho 
trade, and boasted that they had served 
George the Second, and many noble families 
in the kingdom. He undertook, at the 
desire of tlie late Marquis Towushend, when 
that nobleman was Lord-Lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land, to take some ruffs to that country; and 
actually set off with twenty-seven dozen ftonx 
Lincolnshire; left seven dozen at the Duke 
of Devonshire’s, at Chatsworth; continued 
his route across the kingdom to Holy^ad; 
and delivered seventeen dozen alive itt Dub¬ 
lin ; having lost only three dozen.in so long, 
a journey, confined and greatly crowded as. 
they were in baskets, which were carried 
upon two hoiscs.— Montauije. 
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tite biids are apt to fall away. They are leckojied a rery great 
delicacy ; tlwy sell for two shillings or half a crown a piece ; and are served up 
'to tte table with the train, like woodcocks, where we will leave ilieni.^ 


Tub PcovBEfl habitually frequent tlie 
vea coast, the mouths of rivers, and salt 
marshes. Tliey feed upon Crustacea ami 
small molluscous animals, which they catch 
in the sand, along the line of waters tivei 
which they are seen continually flying, utter¬ 
ing a little cry. Many 8i>ecies live solitiiiily, 
Or in Couples; some others in small flocks. 
These birds are to be found in almost all the 
countries of the globe, from the equator to 
the coldest latitudes of tlie northern and 
Bouihern hemisphere. They ai* all clad in 
sombre colours, the distribution of which is, 
however, not unpleasing. Most of them un¬ 
dergo a double moulting, and are vested in 
various liveries, according to age and sex 
Some species have spines, which seive as 
defensive weapons, attached to their wings; 
some others have fleshy a[)peudages at the 
base of the hill. The plovers eniigiate every 
year, in flocks of greater or less numbevs ; 
and fins piincipally fakes place in a’ltnniii, 
during the rainy season, whence, their Viem h 
nhme ( pluvu-rt,) is deiived, and of wbicli oiu 
word, plover, is an obvious conuption. At 
this time they are seen in the greatest abun¬ 
dance. They do not lemaiii quiet when on 
the ground, but are seen in incessant motion. 
They fly m an extended file, or in tiaiisveise 
cones, very narrow, and of a great length. 
Their flesh is delicate and much esteemed. 
They are freijueiitl}’ taken in great (piantities, 
in the countries wlieie they aie common, by 
means of nets variously fabvirated. 

The Goi.DiiN Pi.ovi'.K lb the tiist and most 
common. In winter it is very common on the 
coasts of France and IloHiuid. It is found 
in Kngland duimgthe entiie year, it is also 
very abundant in the Highlands of Scotland, 
in the Western Islands, and in the Isle of 
Man. These jiloveis ‘.trike the eiiith with 
their feet, to cause worms, &c., to issue fiom 
their retreat. When they are seeking for 
food, seveial of them act as sentinels, and on 
the appearance of any danger set op a sin ill 
cry, as a warning to the others, and a signal 
for flight. These flocks disiierse in the 
vveiiing; hut at the dawn of d ly, the fiist 
iimt awakes gives a cry of appeal to the rest, 


which immediately reassemble ou this call. 
This cry is imitated by the fowU-is to draw 
thesi* birds into their nets, 'riie flesh of 
these birds is in high estiiiiation. 



Tlie Gouwits are to be distinguished from 
the foregoing. Tlie woodcocks, properly so 
called, inliabit woods. The snipes live in 
fresh-water marshes; but the gudwits prefer 
the sea-shore. The passage of tlie last info 
the temper,ite climates of Kurope lakes place 
in Sejiteinher ; and, for their shoit stay, they 
frequent salt marshes, where, like the snipes, 
Kc, they live on small worms wliii h they 
draw out of the iimd. Those ivliich aie 
soiuctirnes to he met with ni iiil.nid places 
have doubtless been driven there by tlie wind. 
Maudiigt, who observed some ol them ex¬ 
posed loi sale in the Parisian niaikets, in 
spring, concluded, and justly, that they make 
a secoml passage in spring, and not that they 
ever nestle on the French coa.sts. These 
timid biids, whose sight moreover is weak, 
remain in the shade dumig the daytime, and 
it is only by evening twiliglit, oi early dawn, 
that they proceed in seaicli of iooil, for tlie 
discrimination of which their bill is particu* 
Lilly fitted. Little stones are sometimes 
found in theli gizzaid ; but we cannot con¬ 
clude that liic.se haul sulistanccs answer with 
them, as with the gallinm, for the trituration 
of their food, which is too soft to require 
anything of the kind, but ratlier that they 
have been taken iii along with it. Tia*!ir 
flesh is excellent eating. 
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CHAR XI 

THE WATER-HEN AND THE COOT. 


Before wc enter upon waler-imvls, properly so calloil, two or ll>roc Mnls clairti 
our attention, which seem 
to form the shade between 
the web-footed tribe and 


those of the crane kind. 
These partake rather ol' 
the form than the ha hi Is 
of tlie crane; and, thoiipfh 
furnished with long legs 
and necks, rather swim 
than wade. They cannot 
properly be called wch- 
footed; nor yet are they 
entirely destitute of mem¬ 
branes, which fringe their 
toes on each side, and 
adaptthemfor swimming. 
The birds in question are 
the Wateu-hen and the 
Bald Coot. 



CTlie 'Wutcr-lieii.y 


^ These birds have too near an allinity not to be ranked in the .same descrip¬ 
tion. They are shaped entirely alike, their legs are long, and (heir thighs partly 
bare ; their necks arc proportionahlc, their wings .short, their bills short and 
weak, their colour black, their foreheads bald and wilhout leathers, and their 
oabits entirely the same. These, however, nafiiralisis have thought proper to 
range in different classes, from very sligiit distinctions in (heir lignre. The 
water-hen w'eighs but fifteen ounces ; tlie coot twenty-four. The bald "part of 
the forehead in the coot is black; in (he water hen it is of a beautiful pink 
colour. The toes of the water-hen are edged with a straight membrane ; those 
of the coot have it scolloped and broader. 

Tbe differences in the figure are but slight; and tho.se in their manner of 
living still less. The history of the one will serve for both. As b^rds of the 
crane kind are furnished with long wings, and easilv change place, the water- 
hen, whose winp are abort, is obliged to reside entirely near those places where 
her food lies; she cannot take those long journeys (hat most of the crane kind 
arc seen to perform ; compelled by her natural imperfections, as well, perhaps, 
as by inclination, she never leaves the side of the pond or the river in which 
she seeks for provision. Where the stream is sclvaged with sedges, or the 
pond edged with shrubby trees, the water-hen is generally a resident there: she 
seeks her food along the grassy banks, and often along the surface of the water. 
With Sbakspeare’s Edgar, she drinks the green mantle of tlie standing pool* 
or, at least, seems to prefer those places where it is seen. Whether she makes 
pond-weed her food, or hunts antiong it for water-insects, which are found there 
ui great abundance, is not certain. I have seen them wbeli pond-weed was 
taken out of their stomach. She builds her nest upon low trees and shrnbtt/Df 
•%ks and fibres, by the water side. Her eggs are sharp at one end, white, 
with a tincture of green spotted with red. She lays twice or thrice in a summer 
—her young ones swim the moment they leave tbe egg, pursue their parent 
and imitate all her manners. She rears, in this manner, two or three broods iu 
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la season; and when the young are grown u\\, she drives (hem off (o shift for 
tliemselves. 

As the coot is a larger bird, it is always seen in larger streams, and more 
remote from mankind. The water-hen seems to prefer inhabited situations; 
she keeps near ponds, moats, and pools of water, near gentlemen’s houses ; but 
the coot keeps in rivers, and among rushy margined lakes. It tliere makes a 
nest of such weeds as the stream supplies, and lays them among the reeds, 
floating on the surface, and rising and falling with the water. The reeds among 
which it is built keep it fast; so that it is seldom washed into the middle of tl»e 
stream. But if this happens, which is sometimes the case, the bird sits m her 
nest, like a mariner in his boat, and steers with her legs her cargo into the 
nearest harbour: (here, having attained her port, she continues.lo sit in great 
tranquillity, regardless of the impetuosity of the current; and though the wtiter 
penetrates her nest, she hatches her eggs in that wet condition.*^ 


CHAP. I. 

WATER-FOWL IN GENERAL. 


IN settling the distinctions among the othei classes of birds, there was some 
difficulty; one tribe encroached so nearly upon the nature and habitudes oi 
another that it was not easy to draw (lie line which kept them asunder: but in 
water-fowl nature has marked them tor us by a variety of indelible characters , 
so that it would be almost as nnhkt ly to mistake a land-fowl for one adapted 
for living and swimming among the waters as a fi.sli for a bird. 

The first great distinction in this cla:j;i‘ appear.s in the toes, which are webbed 
together for swimming, As their toes arc webbed in the most convenient 
manner, so are their legs also made most fitly for swift progression in the water. 
The shortness of the legs, in the web-footed kinds, renders them as unfit for 
walking on land, as it qualifies them for swimming in their natural element 


• Tjik Rails. —As liearing some iiflinity 
to this genus of birds, wo may here notice 
the Rails, so called from the rattling sound 
of their cry. These birds, which remain 
during the day concealed in the grass, seek 
their food, morning and evening, in the reeds 
and plants of marshes and meadows. They 
^ very far, and walk with great agility. 
They never go in families or flocks. They 
raise their necks like hens wl en they are 
disturbed; and the young quit the nest im¬ 
mediately after birth, and seize, of their own 
accord, the food which is indicated to them 
by the mother. To the land-rail, or corn¬ 
crake, these remarks are not, perhaps, appli¬ 
cable in all respects. 

Lano-uaii.6. —In the mori southern coun¬ 
tries this is styrird of passage. - It arrives 
among us, and in France, about April or 
May, and disappears in tlie commencement 
of October. By its short and sharp ciy~ 
cri&,mk,yfO recognise its.return. On ap- 
piriaching the quarter whence the cry pro¬ 


ceeds, the sound is not discontinued^ but 
hcaid a litllt- farther on, which is occasioned 
by the bud, which can fly away but with, 
difficulty, limning with extreme swiftness 
through the tiilted grass. In consequence of 
the coincidence In'tween the return and de- 
paiturc of the quails and this bird, the latter 
has been sometimes deemed the conductor 
of Uie toimer. These birds are insectivorous 
when young; but the adult add grains, iSajUj 
of various kinds, to their aliment ' * - - 

Wateh-haii.s. — These birds run along- 
stagnant waters as fijist us the com-crako 
does over fields. Sometimes, instead of tra¬ 
versing the water by swimming, it sustaina 
itself on the brOad leaves of aquatic plants, 
bs food consists in insects, snails,^ shrimpy 
&c. It makes its nest in the midst of plants, 
by the sida of ponds and ^am*, grid'the 
female lays from six to ten yellowish eggs. 
The flesh of this bird has a marshy i£.te, 
hut is, notwithstanding, in some estima¬ 
tion. 
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WATER-FOWL. 


Tbeir stay, th'rtfore, upon land is but short and transitory ; and they neldioin 
venture to breed far Irnm the sides of those waters where they usually remain. 
In their breeding seasons, their young are brought up by the water-side ; and 
they arc covered with a warm down, to fit them for the coldness of their situ¬ 
ation. 

All water-fowl naturally fall into three distinctions. Those of the Gull kind, 
that, with long legs and round bills, fly along the surface to seize their prey, 
'rhose of the Penguin kind, that, with round hills, legs hid in the abdomen, 
and short wings, dive after their prey ; and, thirdly, those of the Goose kind, 
with flat, broad bills, that lead harmless lives, and chiefly subsist upon insects 
and vegetables. 

I’hese are not speculative distinctions, made up for the arrangement of a 
system ; but they are strongly and evidently marked by Nature. The Gull 
kind are active and rapacious; constantly, except when tiiey breed, keeping 
upon the wing; fitted for a life of rapine, with sharp straight bills for piercing, 
or hooked at the end for holding their fishy prey. In this class we may rank 
the Albatross, the Cormorant, the Gannet or Soland Goose, the Shag, the 
Frigate Bird, the Great Brown Gull, and all the lesser tribe of gulls and sea- 
swallows. 

The Penguin kind, with appetites as voracious, bills as sharp, and equally 
eager for prey, are yet unqualiiied to obtain it by flight. Their wings are short, 
and their bodies large and heavy, so that they can neither run nor fly. But 
they are formed for diving in a very peculiar manner. Their feet are placed so 
far backward, and their legs so hid in the abdomen, that the slightest stroke 
sends them head foremost to the bottom of tiie water. 7 o this class we may 
refer the Penguin, the Auk, the Skout, the Sea turtle, the Bottle-nose, and the 
Loon. 

I’he Goose kind are easily distinguishable, by their flat, broad bills, covered 
with a skin; and their manner of feeding, which is mostly upon vegetables. In 
this class we may place the Swan, the Goose, the Duck, the Teal, the Widgeon, 
and all tlieir numerous varieties. 

In describing the birds of (hese three classes, 1 will put the most remarkable 
of each class at the beginning of their respective tribes, and give their separate 
history : then, after haying described the chiefs of the tribe, the more ordinary 
sorts will naturally fall in a body, and come under a general description, behind 
their leaders. But before I ofl’er to pursue this methodical arrangement, I must 
give the history of a bird that, from the singularity of its conformation, seems 
allied to no species, and should, therefore, be separately described-^I mean the 
Pelican. 
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niAP. 11. 

THE PELICAN. 


Twe Pelican of Africa is in\» lt 
of the Siinto shape and 
colour. * Its four toes 
are all webbed tosrether; 
and its neck in some 
measure re.sembles that 
of a swan; but that sin- 
jfiilarity in winch it diflV r.s .x- 
Irom all other birds is in 
the bill and the jireat 
pouch nnderncatii, which 
are wonderful, and de¬ 
mand a distinct descrip¬ 
tion. This enormou.s bill 
is fifteen inches from tin 
point to the opening of the 
mouth, which is a grtod 
way back behind the 
eyes. At the base of tlic 
bill is somewhat greenish, 
but varies towards flie 
end, being of a reddish 


larger in the liody than a swan, and sonicwbat 
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bine. It is very thick in the beginning, but tapers off 
to the end, where it hook.s downwards. 'I’lie iinder-cliap is still more extraor¬ 
dinary ; for to the lower edges of it linng a bag, reaching the whole length of 
the bill to the neck, which is said to be capable of containing fifteen quarts of 
water. This bag the bird has a power of wrinkling up into the hollow of the 
under-chap; but by opening the bill, and putting one’s hand down into the 
bag, it may be distended at pleasure. 'I'he skin of which it is formed will then 
be seen of a bUicish a.sh-colour, with many fibres and veins running over its 
surface. It is not covered with feathers, but a short dow-ny substance, as 
smooth and as soft as satin, and is attached all along the under edges of the 
chap, to be fixed backward to the neck of the bird by proper ligaments, and 
reaches near half way down. When this bag is empty it is not seen; but when 
the bird has fished with success, it is then incredible to what an extent it is often 
seen dilated ; for the finst thing the pelican docs in fishing is to fill up the bag ; 
and then it returns to digest its bnrtlien at leisure. When the bill is opened to 
Us widest extent, a person may run his head into the bird’s month, and conceal 
it in this monstrous pouch, thus adapted for very singular purposes. 


* Thk Pblioan.—“ This bird,” says Buf- 
fon, ** would be the largest of water-birds, 
were not the body of the albatross more thick, 
and the legs of the fiamingo so much longer, 
its neck-pouch is capable of containing 
twenty pints, or more, of water, which caused 
k tq. to called by the Egyptians Riv^ Carnet, 
and k swallows into this sack, in a single 
as much ^sh as would serve fur the 
cepast of six men.”^ It must appear stir- 
prising, that a bird of such vast dimensions, 
'it is sometimes six feet long, from point of 
bill to end of tail, and twelve reet from wing- 
tiji to wiiig-tip,) shoidd be able to fly vith as 


much facility as it swims; but its entire ske¬ 
leton does not weigh a pound and a half; 
and its boucs are so slight, tliat they are even 
transparent. Moreover, a fact observed by 
Lory cMi the communication of air even into 
the bones and the tubes of the feathers in. 
birds, has been verified, in a more especial 
manner, on the pelicans, by Mery, who has 
proved the immense quantity of air contained 
under the skin, and in the cellular tiasue. 
This evidently contributes to ailment the 
volume of the body without increasing the 
weight, and to render the action of flight mom 
easy. 
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Sn6h is the .ii>rmation of this extraordinary bird, which is a nhtire df AftTcd 
and America. The pelican was once also known in Europe, particularly in' 
Russia; but it seems to have deserted our coa.sts.''^ This k the bird of which 
so many fabulous accounts have been propagated : such as its feeding its youUg 
with its ovvn blood, and its currying a provision of water for them in its great 
reservoir in the desert.']' Hut the absurdity of the'first account answers itself; 
and as for the latter, the pelican uses its bag for Very different purposes than 
that of filling it with water. 

Its amazing pouch may be considered as analagous to the crop in other birds, 
with this difference, that as theirs lies at the bottom of the gullet, so this is 
placed at the top. Thus, as pigeons and other birds macerate their food for 
their’yoiing in their crops, and then supply them, so the pelican supplies its 
young by a more ready contrivance, and macerates their food in its bill, or 
stores i( for its own particular sustenance. 

I’he ancients were particularly fond of giving this bird admirable qualities 
and parental affections : struck, perhaps, with its extraordinary figure, they were 
willing to supply it with as extraordinary appetites ; and ha^'ing found it with a 
large n-servoir, they were pleased with turning it to the most lender and 
]iarenlal uses. But the truth is, the pelican is a very heavy, sluggish, voracious 
bird, and very ill-fitted to take those llights, or to make those cautious provi¬ 
sions for a distant time, which we have been told they do. Father Labat, who 
seems to have studied their mantiers with great exactncs.s, has given us a miuutc 
history of this bird, as found in America ; and from liiin 1 will borrow mine. 

The pelican, says Labat, htis strong wings, furnished with thick plumage of 
an ash colour, as are the rest of the feathers over the whole body. Its eyes are 
very small, when compared to the size of its head; there is a sadness in its 
countenance, and its whole air is melancholy. It is as dull and reluctant in its 
motions as the tlarningo is spiiglitly and active. It is slow of flight; and when 
it rises to fly, peiforms it with dilliculty and labour. Nothing, as it would seem, 
blit the spur of necessity could make these birds change their situation, or 
induce them to ascend into the air; but they must eitlicr starve or fly. 

'I’hey are torpid and inactive to the last degree, so that nothing can exceed 
their indolence hut their gluttony; it is only from the stimulations of hunger 
that they are exeifed to labour; for otherwise they would continue always in 
fixed repose. When they have raksed themselves above thirty or forty feet 
above the surface of the sea, they turn their head with one eye downwards, and 
coiitinne to flv in that posture. As soon as they perceive a fish sufficiently near 
the surface, they dart down upon it with the swiftness of an arrow, seize it with 
unerring certainty, and store it up in their pouch. They then rise again, though 
not witb^l.great labour, and continue hovering and fishing, with their head on 
one sid^tf before. 

This work they continue with great effort and industry till their bag is full, 
and tbph they fly' to land to devour and digest at leisure the fruits of their 
industry. This, however, it would appear they are not long performing; for 
towards night they have another hungry call; and they again reluctantly go to 
labour. At night, when their fishing is over, and the toil of the day crowned 
with success, these lazy birds retire a little way from the shore; and, though 
with the webbed feet and clumsy figure of a goose, they will be contented to 
perch no where but upon trees among the light and airy tenants of the forest. 
There they take thejr repose for the night; and often spend a great part of the 
day, except such times as they are fishing, sitting in dismal solemnity, and as it 


NativbOf. — These birds are somewhat 
me in European cabinets, and in the old 
continent} they appertain more to warm than 
cold climates; the are very common in Africa, 
qa the borders of tbe Senegal and the Gam- 
ola; where tbe n«|;ioes call them Pokko} 
bn tte coasts of of Sierra Leone, and 

Guinoa-r-flt Madagascat, Siam, and China— 


in the Sundas, Phillippine, apd MattiHa 
Islands.* They have also been met witb. in 
America, from the Antilles, the IsthmUc 
Panama, and the Bay of Campeachy, Mi«liur 
as Louisiana and Hudson’s Bay, alflu ill tho 
southern parts of Australia. ■ ' 

f Like fabled bird, that mystic live*. 

On that death-stream its bosom givM. 
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H'OulJ seciu bwlf a sleep. Tlieir atlifiule is, with the head resting upon their 
great bag, and that resting upon their breast. There they remain witliout 
motiQii, or once changing their situation, till the calls of hunger break their 
repose, and till they find it indispensably necessary to fill their magazine for a 
tresh meal. Thus their life is spent between sleeping and eating ; and our 
author adds, that they are as foul as (hey are voracious, as they are every 
Tuomeiit voiding excrements in heaps as Urge as one’s list.*^ 

ddie same indolent habits seem to attend them even in preparing for incuba¬ 
tion, and defending their young when excluded. The female makes no pre¬ 
paration for her nest, nor seems to choose any place in preference to lay in; 
but drops her eggs on the bare ground to the number of five or six, and there 
continues to hatch them. Attached to the place, without any desire of defending 
her eggs or her young, she tamely sits and suffers them to be taken from under 
her. Now and then she just ventures to peck, or to cry out when a person 
offers to boat her off. 

Gesner tells us that the emperor Maximilian had a tame pelican which lived 
fur above eighty years, and that always attended his army on their march. Jt 
vvas one of the largest of the kind, and had a daily allowance by the emperor’s 
orders. As another proof of- the great age to which the pelican lives, Aldro- 
vandus makes rnenlion of one of these'birds that was kept several years at 
Mec'hlin, and was verily believed to be fifty years old. We often see these 
birds at our shows about town. 


CHAP. m. 

THE ALBATROSS, THE FIRST OF THE GULL 

KIND. 

Titoiion this is one of (he largest and most formidable, birds of Africa and 
America, yet we, have but few accounts to enlighten us in its history. The 
figure of the bird i.s thus described by Edwards : “'Fbe body is rather larger 
than that of a peliean ; and its wings, when extended, fen feet from tip to tip. 
The bill, vdiicli is six inches long, is yellowish, and terminates in a crooked 
point. The top of the head is of a bright brown ; the back is of a dirty, deep, 

* Habits —Economy. — A singnlaiity, fihhenmeii of the Nile make ve-sscls of it to, 
which the pelican partakes in common with empty their boats of the water, preserving 
many palmated birds, is that of jierchmg on the bones of the jaw. 

trees; but it does not nestle there, but con- It is said that the pelican of Europe is not 
stnicts on the ground a nest, a foot and a subject to a double moulting; the young, 
half in diameter, furnished internally with however, (litter much from the old, aud do 
fla£t plants, in which the fumale lays two, not assume the plumage of the adult for 
three, or four white eggs, pretty like those of many years. There is scarcely any differeaeO 
a Orran, aiul of equal siae at both ends. between the sexes. 

The flesh of the pelican was forbidden to The individuals which are reared in capti* 
the Jews, as unclean: a prohibition almost vity eat rats and other small matnifera j and 
unnecessaiy, from its ill taste aud marshy they snap up and eat apart the pieces which 
odour. It may, however, be used for its oil, are thrown to them. It might, perhaps, he 
and ifhiMi been m request in America for that iwssible to employ these birds in fishing, as 
reason. The pouenes of these birds have the Chinese do the corvorant; and, in foct, 
also been used to hold tobacco ; and this P6re Labat iaforms ns that the savages of 
skin, when dressed, becomes, it is said, as the Western Islands have succeeded in doing 
soft as that of a Iamb. Shot pouches, this, 
sailors’ ^ps, &c., ore also made of it, and the 
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Rpotied brawn; and (he belly and under the wings is while; the toes, Vthihb 
are webbed, are of a ilesh-colour.” 

This bird is an inhabitant oT the tropical climates, and also beyond them m 
for as the Streights of Magellan in the South Seas.'f It is one of the most 


• Rkuarks on the Ai.bateoss. — The 
ocean has its own peculiar bints as well oa 
the land. Cumpelled to traverse incessantly 
its solitudes to obtain their subsistence, they 
are endowed with a wonderful power of Sight, 
so that in a few hours they are able to cioss 
immense distances, and to betake themselves 
to those places to which their instinct directs 
them. Among these numerous tribes there 
exists distinctions of manners as decided us 
the physical characters hy which they are 
classified; and this induces as to give the 
name of Birds of the Ocean) vhcaujc pela- 
giens'), properly so called, to the petrels and 
the albatrosses. The former uie found in 
every sea, under every mendiao, aud m 
almost every latitude. Except the short time 
which they devote to rearing tlieir young, all 
the rest of their life is occupied in traversing 
the ocean, and laboriously seeking iu the 
midst of storms, a scanty sustenance, almost 
B8 soon digested as procured; which seems 
tu place them under subjection to a single 
duty, that of obtaining nouiishment. 

Boobies {Sula Noddles ( Sferna), 

Men of War Birds {Pelecunux Apiilus, L), 
and Tropic Birds {Phaeton erubescens )— 
although they occasionally take long bights 
over the sea, do not deserve the name of 
Birds of the Ocean: they simply make excur¬ 
sions ; and preferring their lonely cliffs to the 
rocking of the waves, they generally return 
to them every evening. . 

The discrimination of the several species 
of albatross has become a matter of gieat 
difficulty, from the many different names 
that successive travellers have bestowed upon 
them, and from the difference between the 
saxes, as well as from the change which takes 
place in the same individual at different ages 
and at different seasons of the year. 

The greatest number of albatrosses are 
met with between the 5fith and (ifith parallel 
of latitude; and probably in that direction 
they may have no boundary but the polar ice. 
Although they are to be met with over the 
whole of this vast space, there are some 
pbces for which they have a preference, and 
in which they are- found iu greater numbers 
than elsewhere. They are most abundant 
ai^ut the Cajie of Good Hope and about 
Cepe Horn, and both these places are well 
known to be almost constantly the scenes of 
very violent storms. The petrels are more 
numerous, and more widely diffused, since 
they are to be met with from pole to pole, 
y^id they vary vei^ much in size. The ulha- 
I'flfnMis is distinguishable by its great size; 
*l)ut one species of the peltel {Procettaria 


gigantea) is nearly as large, while another 
species is as different from this as a sparrow 
from a goose. 

It is certain that fish do serve tor food to 
the albatross and petrel, although they were 
never seen pursuing the flying-fish, which are 
said to fall a prey to them when they leave 
the deep, and, betaking themselves to their 
wings to avoid the enemy in the water, only 
encounter a new danger in the albatross; 
nor were any remains, either of these or of 
the mollusca—which, as it were, cover these 
seas, and would alone be sufficient to satisfy 
one of these birds for a whole day—ever 
found in their stomachs. We have seen- 
them surrounded with Sea-blubbers, Pliysar 
liae, Salpm, &c., but these afforded them no 
nourishment; they invarialily souglit other 
food. This was not the case with cuttlefish 
and calmars. fiagnients of which wero con¬ 
stantly found in their stomachs. 

One circumstance which could not escapa 
notice during our long voyages, is the habit 
—wo should almost say the necessity—which 
these birds are under of frequenting rough 
seas. The tempest itself does not alarm 
tliem; and when the wind is blowing most 
furiously, they may be seen wheeling about 
without appearing at all alTected liy it.— 
When, on the other hand, the face, of thtf 
ocean is smoothed by a calm, they fly to 
other regions, again to appear with the return 
of winds and storms. No doubt the reason- 
of this is, that the agitation of tlic waves 
brings to their surface those marine animals 
which seive for food to tliese birds. It is 
from (he same reason that they keep neat 
the eddying and disturbance occasioned by 
the passing of a vessel through the water. 
This design was clearly demonstrated to u« 
when apjiroaching the Cape of Good Hope, 
We were accompanied by a great number Of 
small petrels, of the size of kingfishers, who 
were busy skimming the surface of the water 
in a hue of exactly the width of our track. 
None were to be seen anywhere else. We 
took great care that nothing should be thrown 
Irom the corvette, and yet we saw them evety 
instant darting their bills into the water to 
seize some object which we were unable to 
distinguish. 

The duration, the rapidity, the strength, 
and the manner of flight ot these bir^a in 
general, has been a subject of study aH 
astonishment to us. Their agility in cBafing 
themselves, like a harpoon, on their ptey, in 
raising it with their beak, their, activity U 
striking the backs of the waves tiiith their 
foot, or in traversing their long unsteady 
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fierce and forniiduble of the aquatic tribe, not only living upon i’ikIi, but alcnr 
such .small water fowl as it can take by surprise. It preys, as all the gull-kirul 
do, upon the wing, and chiefly pursues the flying-tish, that are forced from the 
sea by the dolphins. The ocean in that part of the world presents a very 
different appearance from the seas with which we are surrounded. In our seas 
we see nothing but a dreary expanse, niffled by wiiid.s, and seemingly forsaken 
by every class of animated nature. But the tropical seas, and the distant 
southern latitudes beyond them, are all alive with bird.s and fishes, pursuing 
and pursued. Every various species of the gull kind are there seen hovering 
on the wing, at a thousand miles' distance from the shore. The flying-fish are 
every inonieiit rising to escape from their pursuers of the deep, only to 
encounter equal dangers in the air. Just as they rise, the dolphin is seen to 
dart after them, but generally in vain; the gtill has more frequent success, and 
often takes them at their rise; while the albatross pursues the gull, and obliges 
it (o relinquish its prey: so that the whole horizon presents but one living 
picture of rapacity and ev asion. 

But though this bird be one of the mo.st formidable tyrants of the deep, there 
are some associations which even tyrants themselves form, to which they are 
induced cither by caprice or necessity. The albatross seems to have a peculiar 
aflection for the penguin, and a pleasure in its society. They are always seen 
to choose the same places of breeding : some distant, uninhainted island, where 
the ground slants to the sea, as thejienguin is not formed either for flying or 
climbing. In such places their nests are seen together, as if tliey stood in need 
of mutual assistance and protection, f’aptain Hunt, who for some time com¬ 
manded at our settlement upon Falkland Islands, assures me, that he was 
often amazed at the union preserved between these birds, and the regularity 


ridges, where sometimes the only spectacle 
which the solitudes of the ocean had to otter 
to us. 

One of the peculiar characters of these 
palmipedes (weh-fooled biids) is, that their 
flight IS efft'cted almost eiitnely liy sailing n*, 
it were through the air. If they do some 
times flap their wings, it is in order to raise 
themselves moie quickly ; but such instances 
are rare. In the albatioss, which was prin¬ 
cipally remaiked upon, both from its great 
size and fiom its ap{)roactiing nearer to tlie 
ships, it was obseived that their long wings 
Vere concave underneath, and fiiat they did 
not show any apparent vibration in whatever 
position the bird might be; whether when 
skimming the surface of the wave they regu¬ 
lated their flight by its undulations, Or when 
rising into the air they described wide cir¬ 
cles around the vessel. 

Land birds of prey who fly in this way 
without moving their wings, are generally 
descending towards the earth when they 
adopt this mode of flight; while the iietrel 
and the albatross easily raise themselves up 
into the air, turn quickly round by means of 
their tail, and go on in the face of the 
V highest wind wi£out their progress appear- 
to he at all diminished by its force, and 
vnthorrt any apparent motion being imparted 
to their wings. But etill we must admit 
that some impulse is given to the air which 
sustains them—although we cannot perceive 
it, it is trae, since it probably is exerted at 
the end of very long levers (at the extremities 


of their wings); for, otherwise, we cannot 
conceive how the progressive motion of the 
animal is accomplished. The exceedingly 
long wings which many of these birds jws- 
.SO.S.S, «poil the beauty of their figure when 
closed, as tliey produce a thickness in the 
posterior part of the body. It is when flying 
that they display themselves to the greatest 
advantage j and they are endowed with a 
wonderlul strength to enable them to per¬ 
form their flights. When m 59“ south lati¬ 
tude, wheie there is scarcely any night aa 
long as the sun is under the tropic of Capri¬ 
corn, we have seen the same petrels sailing 
on the wing several days together without 
inteiiuption. The jastrels do not dive aftiir 
their tood, hut if it lies only at a certain 
depth, they endeavour to seize it by forcing 
part of their body under water. 

From what has been said, it appears, that 
the mere presence of tliese birds is not a sura 
sign of the ajiproach of land. 

With respect to the incubation of these 
pelagic birds, the French naturalists observe 
that the petrels flock in immense numbers to 
the “ Isles Malouines,” along the shores 
which tlicir eggs aic deposited in such 
abundance as to be a source of subsistence 
to the seamen employed in the seal fishery. 
They were also informed that these biras 
arrange their eggs with much oiflet, and. 
living as it were in a republic, exercise by 
turns the function of incubation in this kind 
of temporary establishment. 

ZooLoatcai MaoAxnts. 
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wth which they built together. In that bl{%k and desolate .spot, where the 
birds had long continued undisturbed possessors, and no way dreaded the 
encroachments of men, they .seemed to make their abode as comfortable as tliey 
expected it to be lasting. They were seen to build with an amazing degree of 
uniformity ; their nests covering fields by thousands, and resembling a regular 
plantation. In the middle, on high, the albatross raised its nest, on heath sticks 
and long grass, about two feet above the surface: round this the penguins 
made their lower settlements, rather in holes in the ground; and most usually 
eight penguins to one albatross. Nothing is a stronger proof of Butfon’s fine 
observation, that the presence of man not only destroys the society of meaner 
animals, hut their instincts also. These nests are now, I am told, totally 
destroyed ; the society is broken up, and albatross and penguin have gone to 
breed upon more desert shores, in greater sucurityo 


CHAP. IV. 

THE CORMORANT. 


The Cormorant is about the siwe of a largo Muscovy duck, and may be 
distinjniished from all other birds of 
this kind, by its four toes being united 
by membranes together: and by the 
middle toe being toothed or notched 
like a saw, to assist it in holding its 
lis^iy prey. The head and neck of this 
bird are of a sooty blackness ; and the 
body thick and heavy, more inclining 
in figure to that of the goose than the 
gull. The bill is straight, till near the 
end, where the upper chap bends into 
a hook. 

But notwithstanding the seeming 
heaviness of its make, there are few 
birds mor6 powerfully predaceous. As 
soon as the winter ap'proaclies, they 
are seen dispersed along the sca-shore, 
and ascending up the mouths of fresh¬ 
water rivers, carding destruction to all 
the finny tribe. They are most remark¬ 
ably voracious, and have a most sudden 
digestion. Their appetite is for ever craving, and never satisfied. This gnawing • 
sensation may probnbly be increased by the great quantity of small worms that 
fill their intestines, and which their uncasing gluttony contributes to engender..: 

Thus formed with the grossest appetites, this unclean bird has the most rank 
and disagreeable smell, and is more foetid than even carrion, when in its most 
healthiul state. Its form, says an ingenious modem, is disagreeable ; its voice 
is hcitjfee and croaking; and all its qualities obscene. No wonder Iben that 
Milton should make Satan personate this bird, when he sent him upon 
basest purposes, to survey with pain the beauties pf paradise, and to sit aevist»|f „ 
death on the tree of life, {ff) It has been remarked, however, of our poet, thftk 
the making a water-fo^l perch on a tree, implied no great acquaintance with 

(g) Vide Pennant*.s Zoology, p. 477- 
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hifitory of nature, la vindication of Milto'i, Aristotle expressly says, that 
the cormorant is the only water-fowl that sits on trees. We have already seen 
the pelican of this number; and the cormorant’s toes seem as fit for perchiriff 
upon trees as for swimming: so that our epic bard seems to be as deeply versed 
in natural history as in criticism. 

Indeed, this bird seems to be of a multiform nature; and wherever fish are 
to be found, watches their.migrations. It is seen as well by land as sea; it 
fishes in fresh-water lakes, as well as in the depths of the ocean ; it builds in the 
cliffs of rocks, as well as on trees; and preys not only in the day-time, but by 
night. 

Its indefatigable nature, and its great power in catching fish, were probably 
the motives that induced some nations to breed this bird up tame, for the pur¬ 
poses of fishing; and Willughby assures us, it was once used in England for 
jhat purpose.’’ 

As for the rest, the cormorant is the best fisher of all birds ; and though fat 
and heavy with the quantity it devours, is nevertheless generally u})on the wing. 
The great activity with which it pursues, and from a vast height drops down to 
dive after its prey, offers one of the most amusing spectacles to those who stand 
upon a cliff on the shore. This large bird is seldom seen in the air, but where 
there are fish below; but then they must be near the surface, before it will 
venture to souse upon them. If^they are at a depth beyond what the impetus of 
its flight makes the cormorant capable of diving to, they certainly escape him ; 
for this bird cannot move so fast und^r water as the fish can swim. It seldom^ 
however, makes an unsuccessful dip I and is often seen rising heavily, with a 
fish larger than it can readily devour It sometimes also happens that the 
cormorant has caught the fish by the ail; and consequently the fins prevent its 
being easily swallowed in that position. In this case, the bird is seen to toss its 
prey above its head, and very dexteiously to catch it, when descending, by the 
proper end, and so swallow it with case.f 

♦ Thb Ckinksk CoRVORiLNT.—The follow- birds, by the men who are there to be sup- 
iiig ucoountof this bird is the most authentic ported by it.”— Sir George Staunton. 
of any that has yet been given us :—“ Tlu> Cor.'orants are common on many of out 

embassy had not ]>ioceeded far on the south- sea-coasts, building their nests on the highest 
em branch of the Imperial Canal, when they trees of the cliffs that hang over the sea. In 
arrived in the vicinity qf a place where the winter they disperse along the shores, ami 
Leu-tze, or famed fishin^lbird of China, is visit the fresh waters, where they commit > 
bred, and instructed in the art of supplying great depredation amongst the fish. They 
his owner with fish in great abundance. It are remarkably voracious, having a most sud- 
is a species of the pelican, resembling the den digestion — promoted, perhaps, by the 
common corvorant; hut on a specimen being infinite quantity of small worms that ffll, 
submitted to Dr. Shaw, he has distinguished their intestines. They are very wary, except 
it in the following terms: Brown pelican, or when they have filled their stomachs, when 
corvorant, with white throat; the bc^y whitish they become so stupid, that it is frequently 
beneath; the tail rounded; the iiiaes blue; an easy matter to catch tlicm in a net, or 
the bill ydlow. On a large lake close to this even by means of a noose thrown over their 
part of the canal, and to the eastward of it, heads. We are informed by the Rev. Mr. 
are thousands of small boats and rafts built Bingly, that in the year 1he saw one 
entirely for this species of fishing. On each that had been seized by the hand, when 
boat or raft are ten or a dozen birds, which, perched at the top of a rock just behind the • 
at a signal from the owner, plunge into the town of Caernarvon. And in the year 17SI1,. 
water; and it is astonishing to see the enor- one of them was observed silting on the vane 
moiu sue of the fish with which they re- of St. Martin’s steeple, Ludgate-hilhlaindon, 
turn grasped within their bills. They appear and was shot there, in the presence of a grettf 
to be so well trained, that it did not require number of people. 

either ring or cord about their throats to pre- f Habits—I t is no uncommon thing tq 
vent them from swallowing any portion of see twenty of these buds together on ttib 
their prey, except what their master was rocks of the sea-coast, with extended wHigs, 
pleaseu to return to them for encouragement diying themselves imthe wind. In this |x>si- 

food. The boat used by these fishermen tion they remain sometimes nearly an hour, 
is of a remarkably light make, and is often without once closing their wings; and as 
carried to the lakOy leather with the fishing- noon as they are sufficiently diy to enable the 

69 
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CHAP. V. 

THE GANNET OR SOLAND GOOSE. 

The Gannet is of the size of a tame goose, but its wings much longer, being 
six feet over. The bill is 
six inches long, straight 
^most to the point, where 
it inclines down, and the 
sides are irregularly jag¬ 
ged, that it may hold its 
prey with greater secu¬ 
rity. It differs from the 
cormorant in size, being - 
larger; — in its colour, 
which is chiefly white ; 
and by its having no nos- 
trils, but in their place a 
long furrow that reaches 
almost to the end of the 
bill. From the corner of 
the mouth is a narrow 
slip of black, bare skin, CTh© Soi.uid Ooo&o.) 

that extends to the hind 

part of the head; beneath the skin is another that, like the pouch of the pelican, 
IS dilatable, and of size sufficient to contain five or six entire herrings, which in 
the breeding season it carries at once to its nmte or its young. 

These birds, which subsist entirely upon fish, chiefly resort to those uninha¬ 
bited islands where their food is found in plenty, and men seldom come to 
disturb them. The islands to the north of Scotland, the Skelig islands, off the 
coasts of Kerry, in Ireland, and those that lie in the North Sea, off Norway, 
abound with them. But it is on the Bass Island, in«tbe Firth of Edinburgh, 
where they are seen in the greatest abundance. “ There is a small island,” 
says the celebrated Harvey, called the Bass, not more than a mile in circum¬ 
ference. The surface is almost wholly covered, during the months of May and 
June, with their nests, their eggs, and young. It is scarcely possible to walk 
without treading on them : the flocks of birds upon the wing are so numerous 
as to darken the air like a cloud; and their noise is such that one cannot, with¬ 
out difficulty, be heard by the person next to him. Wlien one looks down upon 
the sea from the precipice, its whole siirface seems covered with infinite numbers 
of birds of different kinds, swimming and pursuing their prey. If, in sailing 
round the island, one surveys its hanging cliffs, in every crag or fissure of the 
broken rocks, may be seen innumerable birds, of various sorts and sizes, more 
than the stars of heaven when viewed in a serene night. If they are viewed at 
a distance, either receding, or in their approach to the island, they seem like 
one vast swarm of bees.” 

They are not less frequent upon the rocks of St. Kilda. Martin assures us 
that the inhabitants of that small island consume annually near twenty-three 

feathers to imbibe the oil, they press the 

substance from the receptacle on their nimps, and are used by the Greenlanders, when 
and dress the feathers with it. It is only in sewed together, and put into proper form, for 
one particular state that the oily matter can garments; and the skin of the jaws, like 
spread on them—when they are some- that of others of this tribe, serves these peo- 
damp; and the instinct of the buds pie for bladdeis "to buoy up their smaller 
'^li^ches them the proper moment. kinds of fishing darts. 
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housand yuiing birds of this species, besides an amazing quantity of their eggs. 
On these they principally subsist throughout the year; and from the number of 
these visitants, make an estimate of their plenty for the season. They preserve 
both the eggs and fowls in small pyramidal stone buildings, covering them with 
turf ashes, to prevent the evaporation of their moisture. 

The gannet is a bird of passage. In winter it seeks the more southern coasts 
of Cornwall, hovering over the shoals of herrings and pilchards that then come 
down from the nortliern seas. Its first appearance in the northern islands is in 
the beginning of spring; and it continues to breed till the end of summer. But, 
in gtMieral, its raolions are determined by the migrations of the immense shoals 
of herrings that come pouring down at that season through the British Channel, 
and supply all Europe as well as this bird with their spoil. The gannet assi¬ 
duously attends the shoal in (heir passage, keeps with them in their whole 
circuit round our island, and shares with our fishermen this exhaustless banquet. 
As it is strong of wing, it never comes near the land ; but is constant to its 
prey. Wherever the giuinet is seen, it is sure to announce to the fishermen 
the arrival of the finny tribe ; they then prepare their nets, and take the herrings 
by millions at a draught; while the gannet, who came to give the first informa¬ 
tion, conies, though an unbidden guest, and often snatches its prey from th« 
fishermen even in their boat. While the fishing season continues, the gaimets 
are busily employed; hut when the pilchards disappear from our coasts, the 
gannet takes its leave to keep them company. 

The cormorant'has been remarked for the quickness of his sight; yet in this 
the gannet seems to exceed him. It is possessed of a transparent membrane 
under (he eyelid, with %vhich it covers the whole eye at pleasure, without 
obscuring tlic sight in the smallest degree. This seems a necessary provision 
for the security of the eyes of so weighty a creature, whose method of taking 
prey, like that of the cormorant, is liy darting headlong down from a height of 
a hundred (eet and more into the water to seize it. These birds are sometimes 
taken at sea, by fastening a pilchard to a board, which they leave fioating. 
'idle gannet instantly pounces down fiom above upon the board, and is killed 
or maimed by the shoi k of a body win re it exjiected no resistance. 

These birds breed hut onte a year, and lay hut one egg, which being taken 
away, tliey lay another; if that is also taken, then a third; but never more for 
that season. 'I’heir egg is white, and rather lets than that of the common 
goose ; and their nest large, composed of such substances as are found floating 
on the surface of the sea. The young birds, during the first year, difl'er greatly 
in colour from the old ones ; being of a dusky hue, speckled with luimeroiis 
triangular white spots; and at that time resembling the colours of the speckled 
diver, 

d'he Bass Island, where they chiefly breed, belongs to one proprietor; so 
that care is taken never to fright away the birds when laying, or to shoot them 
upon the wing. By that means, (hey are so confident as to alight and feed their 
young ones close beside you. They bed only upon fish, as was observed ; yet 
the young gannet is counted a great dainty by the Scots, and sold very dear; 
so that the lord of the islet makes a considerable annual profit by the sale. 
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CHAP. VI. 

SMALLER GULLS AND PETRELS. 


Having described the manners of the great ones of this tribe, those of tl^ 
smaller kinds may be easily inferred. They resemble the more powerful in 
their appetites for prey, but have not such certain methods of obtaining if. In 
general, therefore, the industry of this tribe and their audacity increase in pro¬ 
portion to their imbecility. The great gulfs live at the most remote distance 
from man ; the smaller are obliged to reside wherever they can take their prey, 
and to come into the most populous places when solitude can no longer grant 
them a supply. In this class we may place the (iuu>, properly so called, of 
which there are above twenty different kind.s ; the Petrkl, of which there ate 
three; and the Sea Swallow, of which there are as many.’^ The gulls may 


* The Littt.e Stormy Petuki. (T/ialas- 
sniroma pelnfiica, Vigors) breeds in the 
Orknejs. Mr. Seiirth states that, in ])assing 
over a tract of peat-moss, near the shoie, in 
a small uninhabited island in Orkney, one 
evening in the month of August last, he was 
surprised to hear a low, puiniig noise, some¬ 
what lesernbhng the sound of a spinning- 
wheel in motion; and, on inquiry, he was 
informed by one of the boatmen who accom- 
p.itiied him, that it was the noise commonly 
emitted by the Ahmonty (the Orkney name 
foi the stormy petiel), that fiequeiited the 
island when hatching. 

On examiriuig a small lioie in the ground, 
he found the bird and its nest, which was 
very simple, being little moie than a tew 
fragments of shells laid on the hare turf. It 
contained two round, pure-white eggs, which 
were very large in comparison with the si/e 
of the bird. When he seized the bird, she 
squirted out of her mouth an oily suhst.nice 
of a very' rancid smell. He took her home, 
and having put her into a caTgc, he ofleied 
her various kiiuls of woims to eat; hut, as 
tar as he could observe, she ate nothing tdl 
after the expiration of lour days, when he 
obseived that she occasionally diew the fea- 
the IN of her breast singly across, or lather 
thiough her bill, and appeared to suck an 
oily substance from them. This induced 
him to smear her bieast with common train 
oil; and, obsen'ing that she greedily sucked 
the feathers, he repeated the smeaiing two or. 
thiee times in each day for about a week. 
He then placed a saucer containing oil in the 
cage, and he observed that she regularly 
evtsacled the oil by dipping her bieast in 
the vessel, and then sucked the feathers as 
hefoii*. In this way he kept her for three 
months. After feeding, she sat .quietly at 
llie bottom ol the cage, sometimes making 
the same puning noise which fiist atliacted 


his notice, and sometimes whistling very 
shrilly. 

The Petrei.s have received this denomi¬ 
nation whimsically enough. Hesides the 
faculty ol swiinniing, they possess that of 
buppoitiiig themselves on the water by .stuk- 
ing very rapidly with their lent which has 
caused them to he compared tv St. Peter 
walking upon the water. The petrels are to 
be seen in all seas of the globe irom ^ne pole 
to the other. They are the insepaiabie com¬ 
panions of inarineis during their long iiavi- 
guiions. The flight of these binls is almost 
always perfoimed by hovering, and without 
jiresentiiig apparent vibrations. They rise 
with facility, and can fly against thcstiongest 
winds, which never slacken their inoVements, 
The tempe.st not only does not aiihght them, 
but they are almost necessitated to seek those 
seas where the agitation of the waves brings 
to the surface those marine animals which 
constitute their food. In consequence of this, 
they are frequently seen in all weathers in 
the volt ices whicli are ibitned by the track of 
vessels. “ It is, indeed, an interesting sight,” 
says Wilson, “ to ohstrve these little biids in 
a gale, coursing over the waves, down the 
declivities, and up the ascents of the foiuniiig 
surf that tliieatcns to burst over their heads, 
sweeping along tlie hollow tioughs of the sea 
as in a shelteied valley, and again mounting 
with the rising billow; and, just above its 
sinface, occasionally diopping their feet, 
which, striking the water, throw them tip 
again with additional forte—sometimes leap- 
ing, with both legs parallel, on the surface 
of the roughest waves for several yards at 
a time. Meanwhile they continue coursing 
fiom side to side of the ship's wake, making 
excursions far and wide to the right and left, 
now a great way ahead, and now shooting 
astern for several hundred yards, returning 
again to the ship, as if she were all the while 
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be distinguished by an angular knob on the lower chap; the petrels by their 
wanting this knob rand the sea swallow by their bills, which are straight, 
slender, and sharp pointed. They all, liowever, agree in their appetites and 
their places of abode. 

The gull, and all its varieties, are very well known in every part of the king¬ 
dom. It is seen with a slow-sailing llight hovering over rivers to prey upon the 
stnailer kinds offish; it is seen following the ploughman in fallow fields to pick 
up insects; and when living animal food does not offer, it has even been known 
to eat carrion and whatever else of the kind that offers. Gulls are found in 
great plenty in every place; but it is chiefly round our boldest, rockiest shores 
that they are seen in the greatest abundance; it is there that the gull breeds 
and brings up its young ; it is there that millions of them arc heard screaming 
with discordant notes lor months together. 

Those who have been much upon onriajasts know that there are two different 
kinds of shores ; that which slants down to the water with a gentle declivity, 
and that vvhieh rises wil!; a precipitate boldness, and seems set as a bulwark to 
repel the force of the invading deeps. It is to such shores as these that the 
whole tribe of the gull kind resort, as the rocks oflcr them a retreat for tlieif 
young, and the sea a sullicient supply. It is in the cavities of these rocks, of 
which the shore is composed, that the vast variety of sea-fowls retire to breed 
in safety. The waves beneath, that continually beat at the base, often wear the 
shore into an impending boldness; so (hat it seems to jut out over the water, 
while the niging of (he sea makes the place inaccessible from below. These 
are the situations to vvhicli sea-lowl cliiclly resort, and bring up their young in 
undisturbed security. 

stationary, though, perhaps, running at (he or other ronnecled with (he prince of the power 
rate of ten knots uu hour. Hut tire most of (he air. In every coiintiy where they are 
singular peculiarity of this bird is its faculty known, their names have home some affinity 
of standing, and even running, on the surface to this belief. They have been called witches, 
of the water, which it performs with apparent stounj' petiels, the devil's bitds, and Mother 
facility. When any greasy matter is thrown Caiy’s chickens, piolmbly from some cele- 
overboard, these birds instantly collect aioiind bulled ideal hag of that name; and their 
U, facing to windward, with (heir long wings une.xpecled and numerous appeniance has 
expanded, and theii webbed feet patting (he lieipieiitly tlirown a momentary damp over 
water. The lightness of then bodies, and the iniud of (he hardiest seaman. It is the 
the action of the wind on their wings, enaiilo business of the naturalist, and the gloiy of 
them with case to assume this position. In pliilosophy, to exanune into the realty of 
calm weather they peiform the, same nia- these things ; to d issipate the clouds of error 
rioeuvre, by keeping their wings just as much nud snpeistitiuu wherever they daiken and 
in action as to prevent their feet from sinking bewilder (he human understanduig, and to 
below the surface. illustrate nature with the radiance of truth. 

“ There are few persons who have crossed “ The popular opinion among sailors, that 
the Atlantic that have not observed these the petiels cairy their eggs under then wings 
solitary wandeiers of the deep skimming in outer to hatch them, is no less unfounded 
along the surface of the wild and wasteful than the fancy of their causing stoims. On 
Ocean. Habited m rauuniiiig, and making the contrary, petuW liaVe been aseevtained 
their appearance generally m gieater iium- to bleed on rocky shoies, in uumeuius com¬ 
bers previous to or dninig a storn., they have mumlies, like tlie bank swallow, making their 
long been fearfully rt'garded by the ignoiant nests in the boles and cavities ot the rocks 
andsuperstitious, not only as the foreboding above the sea, retuinnig (o feed their young 
messengers of tempests and danger to the only dining the nigbt with the superuhun- 
hapless mariner, but as wicked agents, con- dant oily lood from then stomachs. Tlie 
nected somehow or ether in creating (hem. quantity of this oilj matter is so considerable 
‘ Nobody,’ say they, ‘ can tell anything of that, in the Feio Islands, they use petrels 
where they come from, or how they breed,’ for candles, with no othei preparation than 
though (as sailors sometimes say) it is suji- duvwing a wick through the body of the 
posed that they hatch their eggs under their birds, fiom the mouth to the rump, 
wings as they sit on the water.' This myste- “ While nestling they make a cluttering 
rious uncertainty of their origin, and the or croaking noise, similar to frogs, which 
circumstances above recited, have doulitless may be heard dimiig the whole night on the 

E m rise to the opinion so prevalent among shoies of the Bahama and Bermuda islands.'’ 
class of wen, that they are in some way —AMeiucAM Ounithoi.ucix, 
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Those who have never observed oiir boldest ciJasts have no idea of tlieit 
tremendous sublimity.^ The boasted works of art, the highest towers, and the 
noblest domes, are but anthills when put in comparison: the single cavity of a 
rock often exhibits a coping higher than the cieling of a Gothic cathedral. I’he 


* The Frioate-Biro. —^Thc habits and 
numiters of tbs feathered race possess so 
roueh of intrinsic inteicst, and display so 
much of the wisdom of the Almif^hty, that 
we cannot for a moment wonder at the de¬ 
light which a minil rightly tuned experiences 
in the study of this department of the king¬ 
dom ofnatuio. The examination of a single 
feather may lead to the most important 
deductions ; its lightness, its warmtli, its 
fitness, are at once evident; hut in aildition 
to all this, an experienced naturalist will be 
able to tell by the index alone whicli it 
ailords, the habits, the leading features, nay, 
often the very genus to which its jiossessor 
belongs ; so marked is the evidence of design 
—so cleaily are the means in connexion with 
the end. This statement, if true as it regards 
a single feather, is irmch more evident as 
applied to general structure and confornia- 
tion, in which the propiiety of the design for 
accomplishing a certain end may not only be 
traced, hut alisolufely forces itself so strongly 
on oiir notice, “that he who luiis rn.sy read.” 
Let us, to illustrate our position, t.ike the 
frigate-bird {^Tacyhpvtcs aquilits, Vieill) as 
ail exam])le. 

This biid is among the most singular of 
the leathered race: while, on the one hand, 
its place in nature would appear, fiom its 
webbed feet, to be among the watei-birds 
th.it sport on the ocean’s surface, on the 
other h.iiid, its rapacious habits ally it to the 
falcons, or biids of prey that strike their 
quarry on the wing. The tiuth is, that it 
forms the link which unites these two ex- 
tK'ines of a long chain of gradations, and 
either paity may claim it with almost equal 
propriety. Although an ocean-bird, its pro¬ 
vince is not the water, but the air; it neither 
swims iior dives, nor lests on the billows like 
the gull. Its feet are indeed webbed, but 
the webs are very partial; the tarsi (or legs, 
as they are generally called) scarcely half an 
inch iu length, the whole limb veiy short, 
and covered to the feet with long loose fea¬ 
thers ; the tail is long and forked, the wings 
of extraoidiuary spread, and the general plu¬ 
mage deficient in that close and downy 
texture which always characterizes a bird 
whose habitat is the surface of the deep. 
Its conformation, on the other hand, as 
inauifcstly declares it to be aerial;—aerial, 
not with Ihu land below, on which it may 
recluse and rest when weary—but aCrial with 
**^^cean below, on which it never rests, and 

Rich, affording it its food, does all that is 
’’ reiurired. 

The Irigatc-bitd is to be met with princi¬ 


pally between the tropics, hundreds of leagues 
Irom land, to which, except for the purpose 
of hatching its young, it never resorts. It is 
ever oil the wing, often soaring so high as 
to be scarcely visible ; at other times skim¬ 
ming at a modeiate distance fiorn the water, 
and daiting with the rapidity of an arrow 
upon any unfortunate fish which approaches 
the surface so as to In; within the reach of its 
beak. The flyiug-fish are its special prey: 
driven bj' the dolphin out of the water to 
trust to then fan-like wings, they aie pounced 
upon by this voracious bird, who, not content 
to limit himself to the procuring of food by 
his own labours, attacks gulls and other sea 
birds that have just made a successful cap¬ 
ture, and obliges them to give up their booty. 
In his i'erocious disposition and mode of 
taking his prey on the wing, as well as in the 
curved or book-like termiuation of Ins beak, 
he resembles the falcon tribe, nor less so 
in the ])owers of maintaining a rapid and 
lengthened flight, in which he excels every 
other bird. VVe have said that lie is met 
with hundreds of leagues from land ; iu fact 
theVe is but one purpose, that of hatching 
and rearing the young, for which this bird 
ever resorts there; under ordinary circum¬ 
stances it continues ever on the wing over 
the ocean, reposing on outspread pinions i« 
the higher r<-giuns of the air, where, without 
any effort, it can remain suspended. The 
strangeness of this fact will he removed when 
we infonn our leaders of tlie mechanical con¬ 
trivance with which the blid is furnished. 
Beneath the throat is situated a laige pouch, 
capable of being distended with air fiom the 
lungs, with which, as well as with the hollow 
hones of the wings, it immediately cummu- 
nicutes. The hones of the wings themselves, 
besides being hollow, are extremely long and 
light—thus this pouch or sack heuealh the 
throat and these tubes are filled with rarified 
air, foiming an apparatus analogous to a 
balloon, which requires little else but the 
wings themselves fo be sjnead, to he enabled 
by its buoyancy to susftun the weight of the 
body in the atmosphere. In the female, the 
jiouch is not near so large; in other respects 
she resembles the male, except that the plu¬ 
mage is more ohsnire, and the neck and 
under jiarts of a dirty white. 

The length of the male, including the long 
forked tail, is three feet; expanse of wing, 
eight; the air-pouch, red; the general plu¬ 
mage daik umbre brown. Its motions in the 
air arc very graceful and sweeping. Jt is 
said to build in rocks or tall trees; "but of its 
uidificarion little is correctly ascertained. 
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face of tlie shore offers fo the view a wall of massive stone ten times hiirher than 
©or tallest steeples. W^liat should we think of a precipice three quaiters of a 
mile in height-“aud yet the rocks of St. Kilda are still higher ! What must he 
our awe to approach the edge of that impending height, and to look down on 
tlie unfathomable vacuity below; to ponder on the terrors (»f falling to the 
bottom, where the waves that swell like mountains are scarcely seen h) curl on 
the surface, and the roar of an ocean a thousand leagues broad appears softer 
than the miinmir of a biook ! It is in these formidalde marsioiis that myriads 
of sea-towls are for ever seen sportmg, flying in security dov"^* the depth, half 
a mile beneath the feet of the spectator. The crow and the cl, .igh avoid those 
frightful precipices; they choose smaller heights, where they are less exposed 
to the tempest; it is the cormorant, the gannet, the tarrock, and tlie terne, tliat 
venture to these dreadful retreats, and claim an luulisturived possession. To 
the spectator from above, those birds, though some of them are above the si?.e 
of an eagle, seem scarce as large as a swallow; avid their loudest screaming is 
scarce perceptible. 

But the generality of our shores are not so formidable. Though they may rise 
two hundred fathom above the surface, yet it oflen happens that the water for¬ 
sakes tlie shore at the departure of the tide, and leaves a noble and delight¬ 
ful walk for curiosity on the beach, I'^ot to mention the variety of shells 
with which the sand is strewed, the lofty rocks that hang over the spectator’s 
head, and that seem Imt just kept from falling, produce in him no nnpleasing 
gloom. If to this be added the fluttering, tlie seieamiiig, and the pursuits of 
myriads of water-birds, all either intent on the duties of incubation, or roused 
at the presence of a stranger, nothing can compose a scone of more jicculiar 
solemnity. To walk aiopg tlie shore when the tide is departed, or to sit in the 
hollow of a rock when it is come in, attentive to tlie various soiiuds that gather 
on every side, above and below, may raise the mind to its highest and noblest 
exertions. The solemn roar of the waves, swelling into and subsiding from the 
vast caverns beneath, the ])iercing note of the gull, (he frequent chatter of the 
guillemot, the loud note of the ank, tlie scream of the heron, and the hoarse, 
deep, periodical croaking of tlie cornioran*^, all unite to furnish out the grandeur 
of (he scene, and turn the mind to him who is the essence of all sublimity. 

These birds, like all others of the rapacious kind, lav but few cgg.s; and 
hence, in many places, their number is daily seen to diminish. The lessening 
of so many rapacious birds may, at first siglit, appear a fieuefit to mankind; 
but wl>en we consider how many of the natives of our islands are sustained by 
their flesh, either fresh or salted, we shall find no satisfaction in tliinkiiig that 
these poor peo))le may in time lose their chii'f support, ^fhe gull, in general, 
as vvas said, builds on the ledges of rocks, and lays from one egg to lliree, in a 
nest formed of long grass and sea-weed. Most of the kind are hshy tasted, with 
black, stringy flesh ; yet the young ones are better food: and of these, with 
several other birds of the penguin kind, the poor inhabitants of our nnrtliern 
islands make their wretched banquets. They have been lung used to no other 
food ; and even salted gull can be relished by those who know no better. If it 
be true that such meat as is the most dangerously earned is the sweetest, no 
men can dine so luxuriously as these, as none venture so hardily in the pursuit 
of a dinner. In Jacobson’s History of the Feroe islands, we liave an account 
of the method in which those birds are taken, and 1 will deliver it in his own 
simple manner;— 

“It cannot be expressed with what pains and danger they take these bird.s 
in those high, steep cliffs, whereof many are two hundred fathoms high. But 
there are men apt by nature and lit for the work, who take them usually in two 
manners: they either climb from below into these high promontories, that are 
as steep as a wall, or they let themselves down with a rope from above. When 
they Climb from below, they have a pole five or six ells long, with an iron hook 
at the end, which they that arc below in the boat or on the < liff, fasten unto the 
man's girdle, helping him up thus to the highest place where he can get footing ; 
afterwards they also help up another man ; and thus several climb ii[i as iiigli 
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as possibly they can^ anJ where they find dilliciilty they help each other up, 
by thrusting One another up with their poles. When the first hath taken fiaot- 
ing, he draws the other up to him by the rope fastened to his waist; and so 
they proceed, till they come to the place where the birds build. They there go 
about as well as they can, in tho.se dangerous places; the one holding the rope 
at one end, and fixing himself to the rock; the other going at the other end 
from place to place. If it should happen that he chanceth to fall, the other that 
stands firm keep.^'^him u|>, and helps lim up again. But if he passeth safe, he 
likewise fastens irraself till the ftther las passed the same dangerous place also. 
Thus they go i^out the cliffs after birds as they please. It often liappeneth, 
however, tlie more is the pity, that when one doth not stand fast enough, or is 
not sufficiently strong to hold up the other in his fall, that they both fail down 
and are killed. In this manner some do perish every year."'^ 


* Tub Skua Gum.—A correspniuli'nt in 
Luudon’s Magazine of Natural Ilistuiy writes 
♦hut he undertook an ornithological tour 
through the islands of Shetland and Oikney, 
to observe the habits of the skua gull iu his 
favourite haunts. “ The skua gull,” he says, 
“ called by the natives Huncie, is held and 
cherished by them with the greatest venera¬ 
tion and kindness ; and notliiug hints their 
feelings more than to see the death of their 
favourite binl. I was particulaily requested, 
iqwn my first arrival, by two or three elderly 
uatives, to spare this bird; as to the skua 
were almost entirely trusted the care and 
piotection of their lambs, during the summer 
months, that are always allowed to wander 
unrestrained over the island. These birds 
possess an inveterate dislike against the eagle 
and raven; for no sooner does the broad and 
rounded wing of the eagle apjiear emerging 
from his rocky habitation amid the cliffs, 
than the skua descends upon him from the 
tops of the mountains, in bodies of three or 
four, and never fad to force the eagle to a 
precipitate retreat. The natives always re¬ 
ward his services by casting from their boats 
the refuse portion of the fresh-caught fish, 
which he seizes with greedy avidity, snatch¬ 
ing it almost from the hands of the fisherman. 

“ 1 was particularly amused one evening, 
when standing at the foot of the loftiest hill 
(called by the natives Snuge), with the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance. An eagle was return¬ 
ing to his eyry, situated in the face of the 
western crags, in appearance perfectly uncon¬ 
scious of approaching so near to his inveterate 
foe, as, in general, the eagle returns to the 
rocks from the sea, without ever crossing the 
smallest portion of the island. This time, 
however, he was making a short cut of it, by 
crossing an angle’of the land. Not a bird 
was disceraible ; — a solitary skua might, 
indeed, be occasionally seen, wheeling his 
circling flight around the summit of the 
mouBiain, which was already assuming its 
misty mantle. As I was intently observing 
the majestic flight of the eagle, on a sodden 
he altered his direction, and descended hur- 
(iedly as if iu the act of pouncing; in a 


moment, five or six of the skua passed over ‘ 
my head with an aKTonislung rapidity; their 
wings partly closed and perfectly steady, 
without the slightest waver or irregularity. 
They appeared, when cleaving the air, like 
small Iragments of broken lock, tom and 
tossed by a hurricane from the summit of a 
towering cliff; until, losing the power that 
sujiported them, they fell prone to the sea 
beneath. The gulls .soon came up with him, 
as their descent was very rajiid, and a despe¬ 
rate engagement ensued. The short bark of 
the eagle was clearly discernible above tire 
scarcely distingiushed cry of the skua, who 
never ventured to attack his enemy in front; 
but. taking a short circle around him, until 
his head and tail were in a direct line, the 
gull made a desperate sweep or stoop, and, 
striking the eagle on the back, he daj^tgd up 
again almost perpendicular; when, falling 
into the rear, he resumed his cowardly attack. 
Three or four of these birds, thus passing in 
quick succession, invariably succeed in ha¬ 
rassing the eagle most unmercifully. If, 
however, he turns his head previously to tho 
bird’s striking, the gull ijuickly ascends with¬ 
out touching him. This engagement conti- ' 
nued some time, the eagle wheeling and 
turning as quickly as his ponderous wings 
would allow, until I lost the combatants in 
the rocks. As soon as this is the case, the 
gulls leave, and quietly return to the inoim- 
tain.” 

The Stoiimt Pe j hex..— The same writer - 
observes of this adventurous little biid—" As 
the stormy petrel is scarcely ever to be seen 
near tluj land, except in veiy boisterous 'Wea¬ 
ther, one of the natives, for a trifling remu¬ 
neration, agreed to traverse the fhee bi|this 
rock, and take me some from out its fissures. 
Accordingly, accoutred with a rope of hemp 
and hogs’ bristles, coiled over his Moulders, 
he proceeded to liie cliff, having made on# 
end fast by means of a s4ake, he threw 
coil over the face of the roi^ and gmdttidly • 
lowered himirelf down, but wh the utmost 
caution and circumspection, carefidly pfeteth% 
his foot hard upon the narrow ridees befow' 
he at all loosened his firm grasp iasth' 
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CHAP. VII. 

THE PENGUIN KIND: AND FIRST OF THE 
GREAT MAGELLANIC PENGUIN. 


The gulls are long-winged, swift flyers, that hover over the most exten^^vc 
seas, and dart down upon such fish as approach too iiear the siirfece._ ih© 
Pesiol’in kind are but ill tilted for flight, and still less for walking. ■ 
Everybody roust have seen the awkward manner in which a duck, either 
w ild or tame, attempts to change pla.ce. They must recollect with what soft¬ 
ness and ease a gull or a kite waves its pinions, and with what a coil and flutter 
the duck attempts to move them; how many strokes it is obliged to give m 
order to gather a little air, and even when it is liius raised, how soon it is 
fatigued with the force of its exertions, and obliged to take rest again. But the 
duck IS not, in its natural state, half so unwieldy an animal as the whole tribe 
of the penguin kind. 'Pheir wings are much shorter, more scantily lurmshed 
with quills, and the whole pinion placed too forward to he usefidly employe^. 
For this reason, (the largest of the penguin kind, that have a thick, heavy 
to raise, cannot fly at all. Their wings serve them rather a.s paddles to help 
them forward, when they attempt to move swiitly; and in a manner walk along 
the surface of the water. Even the smaller kinds seldom fly by choice ; tb^ 
flutter their wings with the swiftest efforts without making way; and tbougb 
they have but a small weight of body to sustain, yqt they seldom venture to quit 
the water, where they are provided with food anti protection. 

As the wings of the penguin tribe are unfitted for flight, their legs are Stilt 
more awkwardly adapted for walking. This whole tribe have all above the 
knee hid within the belly ; and nothing appears but two short legs, or feet, as 
some would call them, that seem stuck under the rump, and upon which the 
animal is very awkwardly supported. They seem, when sitting or attempting 
to walk, like a dog that has been taught to sit up, or to move a minuet. Their 
short legs drive the body in progression from side to side; and were they not 
assisted by their wings, they could scarcely move faster than a tortoise. 

This awkward position of the legs, which so unqualifies them for living upon 
land, adapts them admirably for a residence in water. In that, the legs placed 


which he never altogether abandoned. I 
had previously thrown myself upon my chest, 
to enable me to have a better view of him, 
by looking over the cliff; and, certainly, to 
«ee the dexterity and braveiy with which he 
threw himself from one aperture to another 
WM truly grand. The tumbling roar of the 
Affsntic was foaming many hundreds of feet 
iMimWth, and dashing its curling, cream-like 
etw ga against the dark base oi the cliff', in 
iillumfasitif the most beautiful white; while 
the faMRiag and Wack-backed gulls, altet- 
natwly sweeping past him so as to be almost 
in reneh of bis arm, threw a wildness into 
the scene by the disceidant scream of the 
fomter, and the laughing, oft-repeated bark 
of the latter. I^is, however, he appeared 
entiiely to disregard; and, continuing bis 
Sesreh, returned in about half an hour with 
seven or eight of the stonny petnff tied up in 
on (dd stocking, and a pair of the Manks 
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puffins, together with their eggs. Tlie birds, 
he told me, he had no difficulty in capturing. 
The eggs of the stonny petrel are surprisingly 
largo, considering the diminutive sire of thd 
bird, being as large us those of the thrush. 
The female lays two eggs, of a dirty or dingy 
white, encircM at the larger end by a ring 
of fine, rust-coloured freckles. The birdrf 
merely collect a few pieces of dried grass; 
with a feather or two, barely sufficient to 
prevent the eggs from rolling or moving on 
the rock. That of the Manktf puffin (the 
bird laying but one) is of a Very round shape, 
and uniformly white, veiy much resembling 
that of a hen. These birds Very often «E«a» 
vate a small bole, if the stratum is slfft 
enough to admit of it, like the common 
puffin) jitea Orvtieo. L), by nneans of their 
small, shai^ daws, ms ike gvooad of whidi 
tinm deposit their dogle egg».'*~MAaaxiMS 
ov NaTunaL History. 
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behind the moving body, pushes it forward with 

birds, like Indian canoes, are the swiftest in the water, by having 

m the rear. 

Nor are they less qualified for diving than swimming. By ever so lit^ 
inclining their bodies forward, they lose their centre of gravity, and every stroke 
from their feet only tends to sink them the faster. In this manner thejr can 
either dive at once to the bottom, or swim between two waters ; where they 
Continue fishing for some minutes, and then ascending, catch an instantaneous 
breath, to descend once more to renew their operations. Hence it is that these 
birds, which are so defenceless, and so easily taken by land, are impregnable - 
by w,ater. If they perceive themselves pursued in the least, they instantly sink* 
and show nothing more than their bills, till the enemy is withdrawn. Their 
very internal conformation assists their power of keeping long under water. 
Their lungs are fitted with numerous vacuities, by which they can take in a very 
large inspiration; and this probably serves them for a length of time. 

As they never visit land, except when they come to breed, their featlwrs take 
a colour from their sititation. That part of them which has been continually 
bathed in the water, is white ; while their backs and wings are of different 
colours, according to the different species. They are also covered more warmly 
all over the body with feathers, than any other birds whatever, so that the sea 
seems entirely their element; and but for the necessary duties of propagating 
the species, we should scarcely have the smallest opportunity of seeing them, 
and should be utterly unacquainted with their history. * 

Of all this tribe, tl»c Magellanic Penguin is the largest, and the most remark¬ 
able.^ In size it approaches near that of a tame goose. It never flies, as its 
wdngs are very short, and covered with stiff, hard feathers, and are always seen 
expanded, and hanging uselessly down by the bird’s sides. The upper part of 


* The CBSsrsn Penguin. —This is the 
atNUt beautiful of the penguin tribe, and is 
nearly two feet in length. These birds have 
also the name of hopping penguins, and 
jumping jack, from their action of leaping 
quite out of the water, sometimes three or 
four feet, on meeting with any obstacle in 
their course. They are inhabitants of several 
of the South Sea Islands. 

This species seems to have a greater air of 
liveliness in its countenance than almost any 
of the others; yet it is a very stupid bird, 
and so regardless of its own safety as even to 
suffer any person to .ay hold of it. 

When provoked, it erects its crest in a 
very beautiful manner; and when attacked 
by our voyagers, we are tokl that it ran at 
them in flocks, pecked their legs, and spoiled 
their clothes. Mr. Forster, in his account of 
one of the South Sea Islands, says—“ When 
the whole held was beset, they all became 
very bold at once, and run violently at us, 
biting our legs, or any part of our clothes.” 
They are very tenacious-of life. Mr. Forster 
left a great number of them apparently life¬ 
less, from the blows they had received, while 
he Went in pursuit of others; but they all 
afterwards got up, and marched off with the 
utmost gravity. Their sleep is extremely 
«.tmnd; lot Dr. Sparrman, accidentally stum¬ 
bling ovw one of them, kicked it several 
y*tis|fe^>thout disturbing its rest; nor was it 
jttyPter it was repeatedly shaken that the 


The Crested Penguins form their nests 
among those of the birds of the pelican tribe, 
and live in tolerable harmony with them. 
The female generally lays only one single 
egg. Their nests are holes in the earth, 
which they easily form with their bills, throw¬ 
ing back the dirt with their feet. 

Perrin, in his “Account of an Expedition 
to the Falkland Islands, in 1772,” mentions 
a species of penguin that resoits to certain 
places of these islands in incredible numbers, 
and hiys its eggs. These places, he says, 
had become, by its long residence, entirely 
freed from grass, and has given to the|n the 
name of towns. These nests were composed 
of mud, raised into hillocks a foot high, end 
placed close to each other. “ Here,” he adds, 
“ during the breeding season, we were pre¬ 
sented with a sight that conveyed a most 
dreary, and, I may say, awful idea of the de¬ 
sertion of the islands by the human species: 
general stillnesB pievailed in these towns; 
and whenever we took om walks among thorn, 
in order to provide ourselves with ange, we 
were regarded indeed with side-long ^nces, 
but we carried no terror with us. The eggs 
are rather larger than those of a goose, aiKl 
are laid in pans. When we took them once, 
and sometimes twice in a season, they were 
as often replaced by the birds ; but prudence 
would not permit us to plunder too fat, lest a 
future supply iu the next year’s brood might 
be prevented.” 
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the bead, back, and rump, are covered witli atiflf, black feathers; while the 
oelly and breast, as is common with all of this kind, are of a snowy whitenes|^;v 
except a line of black that is seen to cross the crop. The bill, which from thtf ^ 
base to about half way is covered with wrinkles, is black, but marked crpasr 
wise with a stripe of yellow. They walk erect, with their heads on high, their 
fin-like wings hanging down like arras : so that to see them at a distance, they 
look like so many children with white aprons. From hence they are said to 
unite in themselves the qualities of men, towis and hsiies. Like men, they are 
upright; like fowls, they are feathered; and like fishes, they have fin-like 
instruments, that beat the water before, and serve for all the purposes of 
swimming rather than flying. 

They feed upon fish, and seldom come ashore, except in the breeding season. 
As the seas in that part of the world abound with a variety, they seldom want 
food; and their extreme fatness seems a proof of the plenty in which they live. 
They dive with great rapidity, and are voracious to a great depee. One of 
them, described by Clubius, though but very young, would swallow an entire 
herring at a mouthful, and often three successively before it was appeased, la 
consequence of this gluttonous appetite, their flesh is rank and fishy; though 
OUT sailors say that it is pretty good eating. In some the flesh is so tough, and 
the feathers so thick, that they stand the blow of a scimitar without injury. 

They are a bird of society ; and especially when they come on shore, they 
are seen drawn up in rank and file, upon the ledge of a rock, standing together 
with the albatross, as if in consultation. This is previous to their laying, which 
generally begins in that part of the world in the month of November. Their 
preparations for laying are attended witli no great trouble, as a small depres¬ 
sion in the earth, without any other nest, serves for this purpose. The warmth 
of their feathers and the heat of their bodies is such, that the progress of incu¬ 
bation is carried on very rapidly. 

The penguin lays but one egg ; and, in frequented shores, is found to burroW 
like a rabbit. Sometiines three or four take possession of one hole, and hatch 
their young together. In the holes of the rocks, where Nature has made them 
a retreat, several of this tribe, as Linnaeus assures ns, are seen together. There 
the females lay their single egg in a common nest, and sit upon this their 
general possession by turns—while one is placed as a sentinel, to give warning 
of approaching danger, 'i’he egg of the penguin, as well as of all this tribe, is 
very large for the sir-e of the bird, being generally found bigger than that of a 
goose. But as there are many varietiits of the penguin, and as they difler in 
size from that of a Muscovy duck to a swan, the eggs difler in the same pro- 
portion.^ 

• Th* PENQum — ITS Structure —The leopardiue seal of Jameson, which you will 

f i«at peculiarity of structure in this amphi- scarcely credit to be seventeen inches in dia- 
ioiis biid is its great and excessively dis- meter. That an animal of five or six cwt., 
tended jugular veins being near two inches and of seven or eight feet in length, should 
in diameter. Captain Webster, in a letter to have a venous sinus of seventeen inches dia- 
dr. Barrow, of the Admiralty, on the Natural meter, stretching from hyjHJchondriurn. fa 
t*roductions of Staten Island and Cape Horn, hypochondnum, seems incredible;-— unpa* 
•ays, I merely mention this one point re- ralleled as it is, such is the lact. The akma 
.pecting the anatomy of the penguin, to asso- and heads of five are sent home.— 
it with the prodigious and enormous op Scisnck, 183(1. 
tfill^iual '■* * ' '-"'s of the sea leopard or 
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CHAR VUl. 

AUK, PUFFIN, AND OTHER BIRDS OF THE 

PENGUIN KIND. 


Or a size far inferior to the penguin, but with nearly the same form, and exactly 
of tile same appetites and manners, there is a 
veiy numeroaS' tribe. These frequent our 
sbonM, a»d, iilce the penguin, have tiieir legs 
placed behind. They have short wings, which 
are not totally incapahle of flight, with round 
bills for seizing their prey, w;hicu is lidh. They 
live npon the water, in which they are con- 
tinnolly seen diving ; and .seldom venture it{>on 
laud, except for the purposes of continuing 
their kind. 

The iirst of this smaller tribe is the Great 
Northern Diver, which is nearly of the size 
of a goose: it is beautifully variegated all over 
with many stripes, and diflers from the pen¬ 
guin, in being much slenderer, and more ele- 
gantty formed,^ The Auk, which breeds on the 
islands of St. Kilda, and chiefly differs from the 
pehguio in size and colour tf it is smaller than 
a dock; and the whole of the breast and belly 
as far as the middle of the throat, is white. 'J'he 

* T»i Great Northern Diver is the ha.s given a reason wtiy the wings of diving- 
prinripal of the Auk tribe. It is nearly three fowls are placed so forward ;—duiTlitless not 
feet and a half in length. The head and for the purpose of promoting their speed in 
neck, are of n.deep velvet black ; the female flying, since that position certainly impedes 
is hmi than the male. It inhabits, chiefly, it; but probably for the increase of their 
the northern seas, and is common on some of fnotlon under water, by the use of four oars 
the coasts of Scotland. Eveiy part and pro- instead of two; and were the wings and feet 
' 'ortion of this bird is most admirably adapt- nearer together, as in land birds, they would, 

^ 1 to its mode of Irfe. The head is sharp, wlien in action, rather hinder than assist 

I smaller than the part of the neck ad- each other ”— Nat. Hist. SriiBorne. 
ing, in order that' it' tnay pierce the water 5 f The A«k. —^This speeiea apjicars to have 

rings are placed.forward, and out of the become extremely rare ou the north coast of 
' of gravity, for u purpose which will be Britain. The natives in the Orkti^s in- 
cenrp hereafter. The feet are broad for formed Mr. Bullock, in his late tout through 
notitat. folded up, when advanced those islands, that one male only had made 

to take a fresh stroke, os to be full his appearance for a long time, which had 
shank. regularly visited Papa Westra for several 

>ple, who have exercised any degree years. The female (which the natives call 
f iihsBwati know that the swimming of the queen of the auks) was killed just betore 
rrdsisnoth- '”g mo'* than a walking in the Mr, Bullock’s arrival. The king, or male, 
ter wheta succeeds the other, as Mr. B. had the pleasure of chasing for sove- 

n? land ^ no one, as far as I am tal hours, in a six-oared boat, but without 

aware ” savs fh ® W^hite, “ lias re- being able to kill him; for though he fre- 

marke'd that divi "If while under water, ^uently got near him, so expert was the bird 
impel .ind row tfu 'mselves forward by a mo- in its natural element, that it apjieared itn- 
tion of their wings > a® well as by the impulse possible to shoot him. The rapidity with 
of their feet; vet such is really the case, as which he pursued his course under water was 
anv one may lie e *wily convinced who will almost incredible. 

observe ducks whan hunted by dogs in a “This bird,” says Mr. Rennie, “is only 
rfear pond. Not do I know that any one found tn the most northern parts af ike 
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OciLLEliOT M about tbe Mtlie gke; it from tke auk hi kaviti^ a loogrrr^ a; 

alenderer^ and a straighter bill. The Scarlet throated ^ 

Diver may be distingaished by its name ; and the 
or Coulterneb, is one of ibe most remarkable 
birds we know. Words cannot easily descrilwe the 
form of the bill of the f»utliny which diAers so greatly 
trom that of any other bird. Tliose who have seen the 
coulter of a plough^ may form some idea of the beak 
of this odd'looking animal. The bill is flat; but, very 
different from that of the duck, its edge is upwards. It 
is of a triangular flgtire, and ending in a sharp point; 
the upper chap bent a little downward, where it is 
joined to the head; and a certain callous substance 
encompassing its base, as in parrots. It is of two 
colours; ash-coloured near the base, and red towards 
the point. It has three furrows or gitmves impressed in 
it; one in the livid part, two in the red. The eye.s are 
fenced with a protuberani skin, of a livid colour; and they are grey or ash- 
coloured. These are marks sufficient to distinguish this bird by; but its value 
to those in whose vicinity it breeds, renders it still more an oliject of curiosity. 

The puffin, like all the rest of this kind, has its legs thrown so far back, that 
it can hardly move without tumbling. This makes it rise with difficulty, and 
subject to many falls before it gets upon the wing ; but as it is a small bird, not 
much bigg<ev than a pigeon, when it once rises, it cun continue its flight with 
great celerity. 

Both tbhi and all the former build no nest; but lay their eggs either in the 
crevice* of rocks, or ih boles under ground near the shore. They chiefly choose 
the latter irituation; for the ’puffin, the auk, the guillemot, and the rest, cannot 
easily rise to the nest when ih a lofty situation. Many are the attempts these 
birds are seen to make to fly up to ffiose nests which are so high above the 
surface. In rendering them inaccessible to mankind, they often render them 
almost inaccessible to themselves. They are frequently obliged to make three, 
or four efforts before they can come at the place of incubation. For this reason 
the auk and guillemot, when they have once laid their single egg, which i* 
extremely large for the size, seldom forsake it until it is oxcUideih Tlie male, 
who is better furnished for flight, feeds the female during tins interval; and so 

kingdom; is said to breed in the i(de of St. smallness of their wings. They couple on 
Kiida, from which Dr. Fleming had one in the water, like ducks; and towards the mid- 
1H3SI, Mr. Bullock iniormed Dr. Fleming die of May the females lay—in burrows, 
that an individual was taken in a pond of fresh already made, or in holes which the lightness 
water, two miles trum the Thames, on the of the soil enables them to excavate several 
estate of Sir William Clayton, in Bucking- feet in depth—a single white egg, as large 
hamshire. When fed in confinement, it holds as thirtof a young hen. We are informed by 
up its head, eiqiressing its anxiety by shaking a French writer, that wlien the female per- 
the head and neck, and uttering a pitgling ceivee any attempt to take away her egg, she 
noise. It dives under water, even With a long pushes it behind her with her feet, to the 
cord attached to its foot, with incredible bottom of the Iwde, and remains Imldly at 
swiftoesB. the entrance to defend it. These birds rdire 

in autumn with their young. 

PuvriH Auk* —This is a bird of passage It is reported by Buck, in his voyage to 
on our coasts, and on those of France and Norway and Lapland, that the natives have a 
Holland, where it arrives in March or April, singular mode of catching these birds when 
A great number of them perish in (heir pas- tlM?y are in considerable numliers. We quoth 
sage, and their dead bodies are driven on it here, but without pledging ourselves fo^ its 
shore by the wind. These birds are not authenticity. When, by the assistance of a* 
frigWened by the prenence of man, nor even noose, the fowler has succeerled in getting 
do they show much fearof ahot. Their crj' is out the foremcnt one, as each bird seizes the. 
a giave sound, and their flight is sometimes tail of that wh.ch precedes, they are all drawn 
coiisukrably elevated, notwithstanding the with ease out of the hole which they oeccupy. 
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hwe^ is file piece wlierc sits, that the would often roll down , from .llnr 
rock, did not the body of the bird sapport it. 

Bat the puffin seldom chooses these inaccessible and tronblesoine heights fpr 
its situaticuD. Relying on its courage, and the strength of its bill, with which it 
bites most terribly, it either makes nr finds a hole in the ground, where to lay 
and bring forth its young. All the winter these birds, like the rest, are absent, 
visiting regions too remote for discovery. At the latter end of March, or the 
beginning of April, come over a troop ol their spies or harbingers, that stay* two* 
or three days, as it were, to view and search out for their former situations, and 
Bee whetfier all be well. ITiis done, they once more depart; and, about the 
beginning of May, return again with the whole army of their companions. But 
if the season happens to be stormy and tempestuous, and the sea troubled, the 
unfortunate voyagers undergo incredible hardships; and they are found, by 
hundreds, cast away upon the shores, lean and perished with famine, (g) Jt is 
most probable, therefore, that this voyage is performed more on the water than 
in the air; and as they cannot fish in stormy weather, their strength is 
exhausted before they can arrive at their wisiied-for harbour. 

The puffin, when it prepares for breeding, which always happens a few days 
after its arrival, begins to scrape up a hole in the ground not far from tfie 
shore; and when it has some way penetrated the earth, it then throws itself 
upon its back, and with bill and claws thus burrows inward, till it has dug a 
hole, with several windings and turnings, from eight to ten feet deep. It parti¬ 
cularly seeks to dig under a stone, where it expects the greatest security, in 
this iortified retreat it lays one egg; which, though the bird be not much bigger 
than a pigeon, is of the size of a hen. 

When the young one is excluded, the parent’s industry and courage is incre¬ 
dible. Few birds or beasts will venture to attack them in their retreats* 
When the great sea-raven, as Jacobson informs ns, comes to take away their 
young, the puffins boldly oppose him. Tlieir meeting afl'ords a most singular 
combat. As soon as the raven appr-eacbes, the puffin catches him under the 
throat with its beak, and sticks its claws into his breast, which makes the raven, 
with a loud screaming, attempt to get away ; but the little bird still holds fast to 
the invader, nor lets him go till they both come to the sea, where they drop 
down together, and the raven is drowned. Yet the raven is but too often 
successful; and invading the puffin at the bottom of its hole, devours both the 
parent and its family. 

The constant depredation which these birds annually suffer does not in the 
least seem to intimidate them, or drive them away. Dii the contrary, as the 
people say, the nest must be robbed, or the old ones will breed there no longer. 
All birds of this kind lay but one egg ; yet if that be taken away, they will lay 
another, and so on to a third; which seems to imply that robbing their nests 
does not much intimidate them from laying again. Those, however, whose 
nests have been thus destroyed, are often too late in bringing up their young ; 
who, if (hey be not fledpd, or prepared for migration when all the rest depart! 
are left at land to shift for themselves. In August the whole tribe is seen to 
take leave of their summer residence ; nor are they observed any more til! the 
return of the ensuing spring. It is probable that they sail away to more 
southern regions, as our mariners frequently see myriads of water-fowJ upon 
their return, and steering usually to the north. Indeed, the coldest countries 
seem to be their roost favoured retreats; and the number of water-fowl is much 
greater in those colder climates, than in the warmer regions, near the line. The 
quantity of oil which abound in their bodies serves as a defence against cold, 
and preserves them in vigour against its severity; but the same provision of oil 
* father detrimental in warm countries, as it turns raiic.id, and many of them 
^ ot disorders which arise from its putrefaction. In general, however, water¬ 
fowl can be properly said to be of no climate—the element upon which they 


(g) Willughby’s Ornithology, p. 326, 
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being their proper residkince. They necessarily spend a few months ol 
summer upon land, to bring up their young; but the rest of their time is .pro> 
oably consumed in their migrations, or near some unknown coasts, where ttieir 
provision offish is found in greatest abundance^* 


CHAP. IX. 

BIRDS OF THE GOOSE KIND, PROPERLY SO 

CALLED. 

The SwaK, the Goose, and the Dvick, arc leaders of a •otunerous, useful, and 
beautiful tribe of birds, that we 
have reclaimed from a state of 
nature, and have tau$>ht to live 
in dependence about us. To 
describe any of these would be 
as superfluous as definitions 
usually are when given of things 
with which we are already well 
acquainted, lliere are few that 
have not had opportunities of 
seeing them, and whose ideas 
•woifld not anticipate our de¬ 
scription. As their food is sim¬ 
ple, so their flesh is nourishing 
and wholesome. I’he swan wa.s 
considered as a high delicacy (Tinne Swnn.) 

among the ancienis ; the goose 

was abstained from as totally indigestible. Modern manners have inverted 
ta.stes; the goose is now become the favourite ; and the swan is seldom 
brought to the table unless for the purposes of ostentation. But at all times the 
flesh of the duck was in high esteem ; the ancients thought even more highly of 

* TltK G-UII.I.EMOT. —To these birds the the northern coasts of America and Asia, 
attribute of stupidity has been generally ajv These birds, whose wings aie fit only for a 
plied; yet tpiobahly witliout sufficient reflec- feeble flight, and one of short duration, on 
tion on the peculiar conformation of the the surface of the arctic seas, rather employ 
mdividual, and the inconveniences which them to acwleiate their motions on the water, 
must I'esult from that conformation. The when in jaireuit of fish, marine insects, &c., 
wings are so short and narrow, that the which constitute their fuoil. It is also by 
guillemot can scarcely flutter. The legs, the assistance of these short wings that they 
from their position, are quite unfit for the clear the projecting edges of rocks, or jump 
purpose jof walking ; and the natural ele> from point to point, to the precipitous silua* 
snent oiihe bird is only on the bosom of the tions in which they build their nests, 
aeo, where it swims with the greatest swift- Though accustomed to the most rigdroua 
ness, and even dives lielow the ice. cold, and often seen upon the floating islands 

The guillemots are nearly strangers to the ot ict>, yt t, as they can find subsistence only 
temperate climates of Europe; though. Pen- in an open sea, they are forced to migrate in 
Rant, on the authority of a note conrmuni- cases of complete frost. They then descend 
Cated to him by Scoppli, tells us that they along our coasts and those of Holland and 
are to be seen upon the ebasts of Italy. They France, where families have been known to 
are very common on those of Norway, of remain and establish themselves among tho 
Iceland, of the Feme Islands, at Spitsbergen, rucks. 
koRitschalka, Terra Nuova, at Noutka, and on 
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it 0iBn vie do. We are contented to eat it as a delicacy; tijey 

dered it as a medicine ; and Plutarch assures us that Cato kept hiswitole fenafly * 

in beaithr by feeding them with duck whenever they threatened to be out o , 

order. 

These qualities of great fecundity, easy sustenance, and wholesome nourish¬ 
ment, have been found so considerable as to induce man to take these birds 
from a state of nature, and render them domestic. How long they have been 
thus dependents upon his pleasures is not known, for from the earliest, accounts 
they were considered as familiars about him. The time must have been very 
remote, for there have been many changes wrought in their colours, their 
figures, and even their internal parts, by human cultivation. 'I’he different 
kinds of tliese birds, in a wild stale, are simple in their colourings. When one 
has seen a wild goose or a wild duck, a description of its plumage will, to a 
feather, exactly correspond with that of any other. But in the tame kinds no 
two of any species are exactly alike, different in tlieir size, their colours, and 
frequently in their general form, they seem (he mere creatures of art; and, 
having been so long dependent upon man for support, they seem to assume 
forms entirely suited to his pleasures or uece.ssities. 


Cil \r. X. 

THE SWAN, TAME AND WILD. 


No bird makes a more indifferent 6gure upon laud, or a more beautiful one in 
the water, than the .Swan.^ When it ascends from its favourite element, iti 
motions are awkward, 
and its neck is stretched 
forward with an air of 
stupidity; but when it 
IS seen smoothly sailing 
along the water, com¬ 
manding a thousand 
graceful attitudes, mo¬ 
ving at pleasure without 
the smallest effort, when 
it "proudly rows its 
state,” as Milton has it, 

“ with arched neck, be¬ 
tween its white wings 
mantling,” there is not 
a. more beautiful figure 
in all natnre. In the ex¬ 
hibition of its form, there 
are no broken or harsh 
lines; no constrained or citching motions; but (he roundest contours, and the 
easiest transitions; the eye wanders over every part with insatiable pleasura 
and eveiy part takes a new grace with new motion. 

• Tm Swxh. — Of these species, that northern hemisphere. In a wild state it is 
which is known, improperly with reference to met with in almost every country of Europi;, 
s large portion of the individuals that com- especially towards the east, and is porticulaily 
pose it, as the tame srran, is probably the abundant in Siberia. 

inost^ common, being found in a state of do. The wild birds of this species, like most of 
mestication throughout the greater part of the the water-fowl, ate migratory in thek habits 
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fine bird lias long been rendered domestic ; and it is now a doubt whether 

be any of the tame k,ind in,a state of nature. The .wild swan, though so 
strongly'resembling this in colour and form, is yet a different bird •, for it is very 
differently formed within. The wild swan is less than the tame, almost a fourth; 
for ns the one weighs twenty pounds, the other only weighs sixteen pounds and 
three quarters. The colours of the tame swan is all over white ; that of the wild, 
bird is, along the b««k and the tips of the wings, of ash-colonr. Hut these are 
slight differences, compared to what are found upon dissection. In the tame 
swan, the wind-pipe sinks down into the lungs in the ordinary manner; but in 
the wild, after a strange and wonderful contortion, like what we have seen ia 
the crane, it enters through a hole forr ed in the breast-bone; and being re¬ 
flected therein, returns by the same aper ure ; and being contracted into a narrow 
compass by a broad and bony cartilage, it is divided into two branches, which, 
before they enter the lungs, are dilated and as it were swollen out into two 
cavities.* 

In the temperate regimis of Euiope, they and in many districts of Russia they take the 
hegm to absent themselves in Octobei, and place ofthatwliich is improperly termed th« 
return towards the end of March to the quar- Tame species, submitting themselves with 
teis which they occupied in the piecediiig equal readiness lothe proccssot dornestiealiou. 
year, itiil when the winter is not particularly In habits the Wild Swan hears a close re- 
severe, they ticquently remain through it semblance to the Tame. It flies with so 
seeking for shelter among the dams and much rapidity, especially when sailing before 
sluices of the rivers, and returning to their the wind, that the difficulty of shooting it is 
former quarters at the breaking of the frost. veij' gieat Ileaiue asserts that it is '■ tie- 
Although naturally one of the most gentle queutly necessary to take a sight ten or 
and iiioiieiisive of birds, the large si/.e, and twelve feet before their bills and adds that 
great muscular power of the swan reiidei it a “ in a brisk gale, they cannot fly at a less rate 
rormidahle »“iieray when diiveu to extremity, than a hundied miles an hour, but when 
and compelled to act on the dol'eiisive. In such flymg across the wind or against it, they 
a case, it is said to give buttle to the eagle, make but a slow piogi-ess, and are then u 
and frequently even to rei>el his atlack, fore- noble shot.” They aie much sought iiller, 
ing him to seek his safety in fligl^^. It never for their quill fe ithers and then down, 'pie 
attempts to molest any of the smallei water- flush, according *'4*’'{'Hl?’'aiithor i'ust"qi?oYjn’’*i? * 
fowl that uihahils its domains; but in the excellent when roasted, is equal 

season of its amours, it 

*!J^youiig heifer beef, and the cyg- 
to approach its retreat without a sanguinaiy nets an* very delicate. It is possible, that in 
which one or theotiiec is gene- this insfauee, the keen appetite of the sports- 
rally destroyed. It is said to attain a very man may have iinpaited a relish to liis gamo 
great age, thirty years being commonly spoken which it did not intrinsically jiossess. lit 
of as the term of its existence. It is even Europe it is little sought after, and although , 
assertwi that in Alkmar, a town in the north young cygnets are occasionally served upott 
of Holland,^there died, in the year 1672, a the tables of the great, the rarity of the dish 
■wan iHilof^ng to the mimicipolity, which may be supposed to add not a little to its 
bore oh its collar the dale 1573. and must actual flavour, which, to the taste of beef, 
'consistently havesbeen a century old joins somewhat of that which is common to 

* Tiut WiVD SvtA3t, or, as it is not unfre- ducks and most of our water-fowl, 
quehlly termed, the Hoojier, is a native of The Wild Swans arrive in Hudson’s Bay 
nearife the whole northern hemisphere. In as early as March, preceding all the other 
the wd World, it passes northwards as far as species of watei-fowl. While the rivers re- 
IcelaiidandKamtschalka,skirtingtheborders main frozen, they (requent the falls and -i 
Ofthe Arctic Circle, but raielj entering within rapids, where tliey aie otten shot by the In- 
its limits. Those which inhabit Europe, ge- dians in large numbers. They are also pur- 
nerally pass the winter iii its more southern Mied by the natives in moulting time, which 

regions, and even extend theii flight to Egypt takes place in .July and August; but it la 
and Bathary; while the Asiatic birds soem extremely difficult to catch them, as they run 
rarely to pass much farther south than the with great swiftness on the surface of the 
'thores of the Caspian and Black Beas. In water. In Iceland and Kamtschaika, they are 
America, the range of their migrations is hunted at this tune with dogs and huttiea, 
bound hy Hudson's Bay on the north, and and frequently distance the latter, but «rn 
Lsmsiaiia aUd the Camlinas on the south, evenfuallj pulled down bj the dog.s. which 
lliey are extremely abundant in tht! noithern seize llnm by the neck and overbalance 
parts of the New Continent and in Siberia ; tlmn. The female usually build;:, Let nest 
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Such is the extraordinary difference between these two aninwils, which e^ter- 
tialljf seem to be of one species. Whetlier it is in tlie power ot lone cootihued 
captivity and domestication to produce this strange variety, between birds Other¬ 
wise the same, 1 will not take upon me (o determine. But certain it is, that 
our tame swan is no where to be found, at least in Europe, in a state of 
nature. 

As it is not easy to account for this difference of conformation, so it still 
more difficult to reconcile the accounts of the ancients with the experience of 
the moderns, concerning tlie vocal powers of this bird. I'he tame swan is one 
of the most silent of all birds; and the wild one has a note extremely loud and 
disagreeable. It is probable, the convolutions of the wind-pipe may contribute 
to increase the clangor of it: for such is the harshness of its voice, that the bird 
from thence has been called the Hooper. In neither is there the smallest degree 
of melody; nor have they, for above this century, been said to give specimens 
of the smallest musical abilities: yet, notwithstanding this, it was the general 
opinion of antiquity, that the swan was a most melodious bird; and that, even 
to its death, its voice went on improving. It would show no learning to pro¬ 
duce what they have said upon the music of the swan: it has already been 
collected by Aldrovandiis; and still more professedly by the Abbe Gedoyn, in 
the Transactions of the Academy of Belles l^ettres. From these accounts it 
appears that, while Plato, Aristotle, and Diodorus Siculus, believed the vocality 
of the swan, Pliny and Virgil seem to doubt that received opinion. In this 
equipoise of authority, Aldrovandiis seems to have determined in favour of the 
Greek philosophers; and the form of the wind-pipe in the wild swan, so much 
resembling a musical instrument, inclined his belief still more strongly. In aid 
of this also, came the testimony of Pendasiiis. who affirmed, that he had often 
heard swans sweetly singing in the lake of Mantua, as he was rowed up and 
down in a boat; as also of Olaus Worraiiis, who professed that many of his 
friends and scholars had heard them singing.''' 

_ Our modern authorities, in favour of the singing of swans, are rather suspi- 
^ cions. It is probable the ancients had some mytljological meaning in ascribing 
ffieioUy to the swan; and as for the moderns, they scarce deserve our regard. 
The swan, therefore, must be content with that share of fame which it possesses 
on the score of its beauty ; o;no<» d*c rnelo^ly of ita vole©, without better testi¬ 
mony, will scarcely be admitted by even the credulous. 

This beautiful bird is as delicate in its appetites, as elegant in its form. Its 
chief food is corn, bread, herbs growing in the water, and roots and seeds, 
which are found near the margin. It prepares a nest in some retired part of the 
bank, and chiefly where there is an islet in the stream. This is composed of 
water-plants, long grass and sticks; and ihe male and female assist in forming 
it with great assiduity. The swan lays seven or eight eggs, white, much larger 
than those of a goose, with a hard, and sometimes a tuberous shell. It sits near 
two months before its young are excluded; which are ash-coloured when they 
first leave the shell, and for some months after. It is not a little dangerous to 
approach the old ones, when their little family arc feeding round them. Tbcir 
fears, as well as their pride, seem to take the alarm; and they have sometimes 
been known to give a blow with their pinion, that has broken a man's leg or arm. 

It is not till they are a twelve-month old that the young swans change their 
colour with their plumage.f All the stages of this bird’s approach to maturity 


on an island in the centre of a lake, and lays 
from five to seven eggs, “ so hig,” says 
Hearne, “ that one of them is sufficient for a 
moderate man, without bread or any other 
addition.” 

* Dihge. —Col. Montagu says, “ Having 
killed one of the sp'cics out of a flock of ten 
111 twelve, its comiianions flew unnul it seve¬ 
ral tunes, making a most melancholy cry 
hei'oie they flew on. This puts us in mind 


of the solemn dirge of the dying swan do- 
senbed by the ancient poets, and may pos¬ 
sibly' have given rise to those accounts; only 
by them it is made to be Biiiig by the “ dying 
bird.” Byron says 

“ Sweet 115 tlie s'Mvn's Inst requiem ere she dies.” 

f Till'. Bi.ack Swan. —When the classical 
wrifels of antiquity spoke of the black swan as 
a jiroverbial rarity, so improbable as almost t» 
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are slow, and seem to mark its longevity. It is two mouths Imlching ; a year 
in growing to its proper size ; and if, according to Pliny’s observation, that 
those animals that are longest in the womb are the longest lived, the swan is 
the longest in (be shell of any bird we know, and is said to be remarkable for 
its longevity. Some say that it lives three hundred years; and Willughby, 
who is in general diffident enough, seems to believe tlie report. A goose, as he 
Justly observes, has been known to live a hundred ; and the swan, Irom its 
superior size, and from its harder, firmer flesh, may naturally be supposed to 
live still longer. ^ 

Swans were formerly held in such great esteem in England, that by an act of 
Edward the Fourth, none, except the son of the king, was perinitlea to keep a 
swan, unless possessed of five marks a year. By a subsequent act, the punish¬ 
ment for taking tlieir eggs was imprisuiiinent for a year and a day, and a fine 
at the king’s will. 


beJeemetl ini])ussil)h:, little did they imagine 
that 111 these latter days a region would he 
discovered, nearly equal in extent to the 
Roman enipiie even at the proudest period of 
its gieatiiess, in which Ihei' “ rara avis” 
would he found in as g^aat abundance as the 
common wild swan upon the hikes of Europe. 
Such, however, has been one of the least sin¬ 
gular among the many strange and unexpected 
results of the discovery' of the gieat southern 
continent of New Holland. Scarcely a tia- 
veller wlio has visited its shores omits to 
mention this lemarkahle bird. An eaily 
notice of its tiaiisinissioii to Euiope occurs in 
a letter from Witsen to Dr Maitin Lister, 
printed in the twentieth volume of the Philo- 
sojihical Transactions; and Vuleutyn pub¬ 
lished, in 1726, an account pf two living 
sjiecimens brought to Hatavia. Cook, V-in- 
Couver, Philip, and White, mention it inci¬ 
dentally in their voyages; and LabillanJiere, 
in his Narrative of the Expedition ol 1) Kn- 
tiecasteiix in seaich of La I’eiouse, has given 
a moie paiticular description, together with a 
tolerable figure. Another figure, of no great 
value, has also been given by Dr. Shaw in his 
Zuulogicul Miscellany. 

Since this period man^' living individuals 
Viave been brought to England, wheie they 
thrive equally well with the erau.s, the kan¬ 


garoos, and other Australian animals, iiiso- 
iiuich that they can now scarcely be regaided 
as iaTitie.s even in tins country. X'hey are 
piecisely similar m form and somewhat inie 
nor in size to the wild and tame swans oL 
the old world; but are periectly black in 
eveiy part ot their plumage, with the excejs 
tioii of the primury and a lew of tile secuilduiy 
quill featheis, which are white. X'he bill is 
of a bright red above, and is surmounted at 
the base m the male by a slight protuber¬ 
ance, which is wanting in tlnrfemale. To¬ 
wards Its anterior part it is crossed by a whi¬ 
tish bund. X'he under part of the hill is oi a 
gieyish white ; and the legs and feet aie oi a 
dull ash colour. In every other respect, ex¬ 
cept lu the mode of convolution of its trachea, 
tins bird so {lertectly coiiesyxmds with its 
well-kiiuwu congeners, that it is only neces¬ 
sary to leler to any species for an account of 
the characters which are common to them all. 
The black swans are found as well in Van 
Dieman s Land as in New South Wales, aud 
on the western coast of New Holland. X'hey 
are generally .seen iu fiocks of eight ot xiiuo 
together, fioatiiig on a lake; and when dis- 
tuihed, fiyiiig ott' like wild geese in a dnect 
lino one after the other. They are said ti» 
be extremely shy, so as to reiiiler it dittieiilt 
to approach within guu.shot of them. 
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CHAP. XL 


THE GOOSE AND ITS VARIETIES 


The Goose, in its dome.stic slite, fThibit;* a variety of colours. The wild ffoOi 
always retains the same marks: the 
whole upper part is ash-coloured; the 
breast and belly are of a dirty white; 
the bill i. narrow at tlie base, and at 
the tip it is black ; the Ipjjs are of a 
saffron colour, and the claws black 
'Fhese marks are seldom found in the 
lame; whose bill is entirely red, and 
whose legs are entirely brown. Die 
wild goose is rather less than the tame ; 
hot both invariably retain a white liiig 
ro'ind their (ail, wliich shows (hat they 
are both descended from the same 

goose is supposed to breed in 
the northern parts of Europe; and, in 
the beginning of winter, to descend into more temperate regions. They are 
often seen flying at very great heights, in flocks from fifty to a hundred, and 
seldom resting by day. 'Pheir cry is frequently heard when they are at an 
imperceptible distance above us ; and this seems bandied from one to the 
other, as among hounds in the pursuit. Whether this lie the note of mutual 
encouragement, or the necessary consequence of respiration, is doubtful; but 
they seldom exert it when they alight in these journeys. 

Upon their coming to the gvound by day, they range themselves in u line, 
like cranes : and seem rather to have descended for rest than for other refresh¬ 
ment When they have sat in this manner for an hour or two, I have heard 
one of them, with a loud, long note, sound a kind of charge, to which the rest 
punctually attended, and they pursued their journey with renewed alacrity. 
^Pbeir flight is very regularly arranged : they either go in a line abreast, or m 
two lines, joining in an angle in the middle. 1 doubt whether the form of their 
flight be thus arranged to cut the air with greater ease, as is commonly believed ; 
1 am more apt to think it is to present a smaller mark to fowlers from below. 
A bullet might easily reach them, if huddled together in a flock, and the same 
discharge might destroy several at once; but, by their manner of flying, no 
shot from below can affect above one of them ; and from the height at which 
they fly, this is not easy to be hit.'^ 


original. 

'1 he wild 



(^Thf (loose ) 


* Fi.xoht ok Gekse — Habits.— Their 
flight takes place witliout noise; and the 
Older in whi^ it is performed presupposes 
no small degree of combination and intel- 
ligeuce. It is an arrangement tlie most 
favourable fur each iiidividiiul to follow in its 
place and preserv’o its proper rank, and foi 
the entire flock to cut the air with the 
smallest degree of fatigue. Tliey place 
Iheinselves in two oblique lines, forming an 
an^e, or in a single line when the tioop is 
numerous. He who is at the head 
j||^e angle cuts the air first, retires to the 
"liw rank to repose himself when fatigufid, 


and the others take his place in their tiirus. 
There are certain points, so to speak, from 
which the grand armies of these birds divide 
to spiead themselves through different coumt 
tries; such are Mount Taurus, relative to 
Asia Minor, and Mount Stella, where they 
repair in the alter season, and from wheneu 
•they disperse through Europe. These secon¬ 
dary bands unite kgaiu, and toim other* 
winch, to the number of four or five hundred, 
come sometimes in winter and alight upon 
our fieWs, where they feed upon tbe com 
and grass, scraping away the snow. Every 
evening after sunset the wild geese lepati to 
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The Barnacle differs in some respects from hoUi these; ’belna less tlian either, 
with a black bill, much shorter than either of the preceding. It is scarce neces¬ 
sary to con>bat the idle error of this bird’s being bred from a shell sticking to 
ship’s bottoms; it is well known to be hatched from an egg, in the ordinary 
manner, and to differ in very few particulars from all the rest of its kiiicl 

The Brent Goose is still less than the former, and not bigger tlmn a Muscovy 
duck, except that the body is longer. ITie head, neck, and upper part of the 
breast, are blaik ; about the middle of the neck, on each side, are two small 
spots or lines of white, which together appear like a ring. 

These, and many other varieties, are touiid in this kind, which agree in one 
common character of feeding upon vegetables, and being remarkable for their 
fecundity/ Of these, however, the tame goose is the most fruitful. Having 

jwnrls and rivers, wliere they pass the night, add to these signs of intelligence, and to the 
that they may enjoy security. Their h.ilnts, remarks already m.wle on the anrangenient of 
m this lespect, are very different ffoiu those their older of flight, the signal prools of at- 
of ducks, which go during the night to ])as- taclimeut which domestic geese haveexhibit- 
tine m the fields, and do not return to the ed on many occasions, we shall perceive how 
water hut when the geese quit it- It is only little foundation theie is for the jiopular opi- 
dimng not very severe winters that the wild nion respecting their stupidity. This, indeed, 
geese remain any time in temperate climates; appe.iis to have been formed merely on exter- 
for, when the nveis are frozen, they advance nal characters ; on their walk, their stretched- 
more southward, whence they retire towaids out neck, gaping mouth, and the sound of 
the end of March to return to the north, and their voice, especially when they experience 
proceed into the most elevated latitudes, to any terixir. As these birds fly remarkably 
Spilzhergen, Gieeiiland, to the shores of the high, and do not alight but when they are 
Frozen Ocean, and to Hudson’s Bay, where, over waters, there ts considerable difficulty in 
their fat and dung constitute a resource lor shooting them; and their extreme distrust 
the hiudy inhabitants. The geese have good renders, for the most part, all the stratagems 
sight, very fine hearing, and their vigilance employed by fowlers of no avail. Our com- 
is so great that they are never tifken at lault. nion ajiplicution of tlie proveib, “ a wild 
While they are eating, or sleeping, theie iae*|goose chase,” sufficiently proves this, and 
always a sentinel in the troop, who, with his^ought to do away with the vulgar prejudice 
neck stretcheil out, and head in the air, is respecting their stupidity, 
ready to give the signal of danger. If we 

* The Canawan Goo.su.— 

The Canadian Goose is some¬ 
what larger than our common 
doine.sticated breed. It is also 
slenderer m its make, and 
especially in its neck, which 
consequuntlv approaches near¬ 
ly to that of the swan. The 
entire length of the bird is 
about three feet, and the ex¬ 
panse of its wings rather 
more than five. 

Although commonly known 
by the name of the Canadian 
gi-ese, these birds are by no 
means confined to that coun¬ 
try, but extend their niigra- 
tiuiis from the lowest latitudes 
of the Uniteil St.ites to the 
highest parallels that have (Tlw ('.ikiuIuh Guow.) 

yet been visited in the nurth- 

em regions of America. Throughout the of lakes, in the islands of which they ate 
wlmle of this vast extent of territory, they are supiiosed to breed; but even on the shores of 
familiarly known as the harbingers of spring Hudson's Bay they are still found to be pro- 
when passing northward, and the presage of cewluig northwards, and they rarely uest 
approaching winter on their return. In the further south than sixty degrees. Captain 
Unitrtl States it is the popular bel i f that Phipps mentions having seen wild geese at 
their jouVneys are bounded by the great chain Spitslieigen, in move than eighty degrees of 
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less to fear -from Its Enemies, leading a securer, and more plentiful life, its 
prolific powers increase in proportion to its ease; and though the wild goose 
seldom lavs above eight eggs, the tame goose is often seen to lay above twenty. 
The female hatches her eggs with great assiduity; while the gander visits her 
twice or thrice a day, and sometimes drives iier off to take her place, where he 
sits with great state and composure. 

But beyond that of all animals is his pride when the young are excluded; he 
seems then to consider himself as a champion, not only obliged to defend his 
young, but also to keep off the suspicion of danger; he pursues dogs and men 
that never attempt to molest him ; and, though the most harmless thing alive, 
is then the most petulant and provoking. When, in this manner, he has pur¬ 
sued the calf or the mastiflF, to whose contempt alone be is indebted for safety, 
he returns to his female and her brood in triumph, clapping his wings, screaming, 
and showing all the marks of conscious superiority. It is probable, however, 
these arts succeed in raising his importance among the tribe where they are 
displayed; and it is probable there is not a more respectable animal on earth to 
a goose than a gander ! 

A young goose is generally reckoned very good eating; yet the feathers of 
this bird still farther increase its value. 1 I'eel iny obligations to this animal 
every word 1 W'rite ; for, however deficient a man's head may be, his pen is 
nimble enough upon every occasion; it is happy indeed for us that it requires 
no great effort to put it in motion. But the feathers of this bird are still as 
valuable in another capacity, as they make the softest and the warmest beds to 
sleep on.* 

latitude; and Wilson deems it “ highly pro- winter consumption. Many, too, that ara 
bable that they extend their migrations under killed on their return are suffered to fieeze, 
the very pole itself, amid the silent desolation and are thus kept us fresh provision fur several 
of unknown countries, shut out since the months, 
creation from the prying eye of man by ever- * 

lasting and insuperable bars of ice.” A Egyptian Geese. In the course of last 

The passage of the geese to the north February, a flock of these rare birds denomi- 
commences with the breaLng up of the ice; uated gansers, or Egyptian geese (^ ./ihas 
their first appearance in Canada and on the ^f^yptio-ca, Linn,), were seen to visit the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay varying with the Tweed at Carham ; two of which were shot, 
forwardness of spring, from the middle of while nibbling grass on the margin of th« 
Apnl to the latter end of May. Their flight "ver, by Ralph Stephenson, gamekeeper, 
is heavy and laborious, hut moderately swift, Fhesc two, upon examination, were found ta 
in a straight Une when the numliers are few, beautiful vanegated marks which 

hut more frequently in two lines meeting in distinguish the species, more especially the 
1 point in front. The van is said to be always l^^oad, deep, chestnut-coloured spot on the 
led by an old gander, in whose w.ake the of the breast. This beautiful birtf, 

others instinctively follow. But should his ^^ich was first known in our island about a 
sagacity fail in discovering the landmarks by century ago, is of nearly the size of the com- 
which they usually steer, as sometimes hap- '"on wild goose. It is a native of Africa, 
pens in foggy weather, the whole flock appear where it is loiind in a wild state from Egypt 
in the greatest distress, and fly about in an Cape ol Good Hope, It is now found 

irregular manner, making a great clamour. several European countries, and frequently 

In their flights they cross indiscriminately ^s an ornament on pieces of water con- 

over land or water, differing in this respect ‘•B^ous to gentlemen’s seats. One of the 
from several other geese, which prefer making bbds shot at Carham has been sent to &lin- 
a circuit by water to traver8ing the land. burgh; the other in in the hands of an inge* 

So important is the anival of the geese to of Hood, in Cold- 

the luhaoitants of these northern regions, for the purpose of being stuffed, 

that the month in which they first make Obesity. —^The celebrated fat liver pie* of 

their appearance is termed by the Indians, Strasburgh are made of the livers of geese, 
as Pennant informs us, the Goose Moon. In fattened with great attention. The animal 
fact, not only the Indians, but the English is shut up in a cage, but little largiet tiian its 
settlers, also, depend greatly upon these birds body, and is taken out but twice o-day, uid 
for their subsistence; and many thousands then to be fed with about a quart of crudo 
of them are annually killed, a large propor- peas. They are introduced with a fin]rer into 
tion of which are salted and barrelled for the pharynx of the animal, which w thu* 
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CHAP. XII, 

THE DUCK AND ITS VARIETIES. 

The Tame Duck is the most easily reared of all our domestic animals. 'Fho 
very instincts of the 
young ones direct them 
to their favourite ele¬ 
ment ; and though they 
are conducted by a 
hen, yet they despi*^ 
the ndmoiiitions of their 
leader. 

T'lie wild duck dif¬ 
fers in many respects 
from the tame; and in 
them there is still 
greater variety than 
among the domestic 
kmd.s. Of the tame 
duck there are not (Tiu' Tiime i>«rk.) 

less than ten different 

soit.s ; and of the wild, Brisson reckons above twenty. The most obviou.s 
distinction between wild and tame ducks is in the colour of their leet; those of 
the tame duck being black, those of the wild dock yellow. The dift'erence 
between wild ducks among each other arises as well from their size as the nature 
of the place they feed in. Sea duc^, which feed in the salt water, and dive 
much, have a broad bill, bending upwards, a large hind foe, and a Jong, blunt 
tail. Pond ducks, which feed lu plaslie.s, have a straight and narrow bill, a 
small bind toe, and a sharp-pointed train. The former are called, by our decoy 
men, foreign clucks; the latter are siippii.sed to be natives of England. It would 
be tedious to enter info the minute Moieties of such a number of birds; all 
agreeing in the same general ligure, the same habits and mode of living, and 

differing in little more than tliejir size 
and the colours of their plumage. In 
this tribe w'e may rank, as natives of 
our own European dominions, the 
Elder Duck, which is double the si?ie 
of a common duck, with a black bill; 
the Velvet Duck, not so large, and 
with a yellow bill; the Scoter, with a 
knob at the base of a yellow bill; the 
Tufted Duck, adorned with a thick' 
crest; the Scaup Duck, less than the 

ounces, and sell at from three to five fiance. 
The fattening of geese in this manfiei' is a 
good speculation, for every part of the auimiul 
jHissesses an intnn.sic value; the fiit on 'maiiy 
occasions is a substitute for butter^ ai^ tJne 
flesh is seived at table, and aitHotieh linoe- 
what tougt., IS not the legs nutrlnCiEHii} the 
feathers an much sought after, the ^nilla 
serve for writing, and even the excten^is 
sell at a high price as one of i|» lich^ of 
maimres.-'AscANA ov SciKspcK, 18^1 



(Tim Elder Dnch.) 


made to swallow this enormous quantity of 
nourishmeat, and is then immediately shut 
U|i in its cage. The immediate result of this 
kind of life is a remarkable obesity, and an 
enormous dev^peraent of the liver, which, 
without any notable change of structure, 
acquired a triple ct quadruple enlargement 
of volume. Bibulous iui])er, brought into 
dose contact with this fat liver, immediately 
absorbs an oily matter, much like melted fat. 
Tliese livers sometimes weigh eight or ten 
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common duck, with the bill of a greyish-blue colour ; the Golden E^e, with a 
large white spot at the comers of the mouth, resembling an eye ; the Sheldrake, 
with the bill of a bright red, and swelling into a knob; the Mallard, which fe 
the stock from whence our tame breed has probably been produced; the Pin¬ 
tail, with the two middle feathers of the fail three inches longer than the rest; 
the Pochard, with the head and neck of a bright bay; the Widgeon, with ft 
lead-coloured bill, and the plumage of the back marked with narrov/ black and 
white undulated lines, but best known by its whistling sound: lastly, the Teal, 
which is the smallest of this kind, with the bill black, the head ana upper part 
of the neck of a bright bay. These are the most common birds of the duck 
kind among ourselves; but who can describe the amazing variej^ of this tribe, 
if be extends liis view to the different qiiarlers of the world? The most noted 
of the foreign tribe are the Muscovy Duck, or, more properly speaking, the 
Musk Duck, so called from a supposed musky smell, with naked skin round 
their eyes, and which is a native of Africa ; the Brazilian Duck, that is of the 
size of a goose, all over black except the tips of (he wings. The American 
Wood Duck, w'ith a variety of beautiful colours, and a plume of feathers that 
falls from the back of the head like a friar’s cowl. These, and twenty others 
might be added, were increasing the nuniber of names the way to enlarge the 
sphere of our comprcliension. 

All these live in the manner of our domestic ducks, keeping together in flocks 
in the winter, and flying in pairs in summer, bringing up their young by the 
water side, and leading them to their food as soon as out of the shell. Their 
nests are usuallj built among heath or rushes, not far from the water; and they 
lay twelve, fourteen, or more eggs before they sit; yet this is not always their 
method; the dangers (hey eoiitinnally encounter from their ground situation 
sometimes obliges them to change their iimnuer of building, and their awkward 
nests are often seen exalted on the tops of trees."I'his must be a very great 



(Till' Siiinniei-dui;k.) 


* Nbsts ok Ducks. — It 
has been remarked by Aiis- 
totle, that birds which do not 
jrerch build on the groia>d. 

“ Partridges,'* he says, “ and 
other birds which seldom fly, 
nestle un the gruimd ; of these, 
also, the skylark, the wood¬ 
cock, and the quail, never 
alight on a tree.” But the 
converse of this will not hold ; 
for many birds which perch 
nestie on the ground, of which 
the redbreast, the bunting, 
and the pheasant, are fami¬ 
liar illustrations. A very 
remarkable example, however, 
of the remark of Aiistotlc, 
occurs in the summer-dm-k 
of America, which does not 
seem out of place to be men¬ 
tioned here, as one of the birds which line 
their nests with their own down. At variance 
with the habits of all other ducks, this one 
perches on trees, for which its strong, sharp 
claws render it more adapted than its webbed 
feet. The elegant form and rich colouring 
of the male (though the female wears a uni¬ 
form of dull brown) have excited the adnnira- 
tioa of all who have seen it; and we think 
not at all unlikely that the Indians took 
me hint of their plumed head-dresSes from 
ite beautiful crest. With this crest, and the 


skin of the neck, the calumet, or pipe of 
peace, is frequently ornamented. LiniKBU.s, 
whose nomenclature exhibits some ’ general 
display^ of fanciful allusion, imagined that 
this duck’s crest so much resembled the 
bridal head-dress of bis countrywomen, that 
he named it the biide, though the one is 
high, stiff, and fantastic, and out of all rea¬ 
sonable proportion, while the other is free, 
elegant, and giuceful. The beautiful prudent 
crest of (be summer-dock arises from a base 
of glossy golden given, shading off into a 
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labpnr to perform; as tbe duck’s t»ll is but ill formed for budding a nest, and 
|(iving the materials of which it is composed a sufficient stability to stand the 
weather. The nest, whether bigh or low, is generally composed of singular 
materials, life longest grass, mixed with heath, and lined within with the 
bird’s own feathers, usually go to the composition: liowever, in proportion as 
‘the climate is colder, the nest is more artificially made, and more warmly lined. 
In the arctic regions, nothing can exceed the great care all of this kind take to 
protect their eggs from the intenseness of the weather. While the gidl and the 
penguin kind seem to disregard the severest cold, the duck, in those regions, 
forms itself a hole to lay in, shelters the approach, lines it with a layer of long 
grass and clay, within that another of moss, and, lastly, a warm coat of feathers 
or down: the eider duck is particularly remarkable lor the warmth of its nest.’'^ 


rich violet brown, dashed with interrupted 
Streaks of snow-white. The feathers covering 
the wings are of the same glossy brown, 
which melts into black, with rich purple 
reflections of burnished steel; while those on 
the flanks are delicately fring'd and stnped 
with black and white- 

It is stated in the notes to Bufibn, by the 
Kngbsh translator, that the summer-duck 
nestles in the holes bored by woodpeckers ; 
but this, on considering its size, must be 
imiKissible. That it floes, liowever, make its 
nest in the holes of trees has been testified 
by every observer. Wilson informs us that 
instances have been known in which the nest 
was constructed with a few sticks laid on the 
fork of the branches; though it is usually in 
the inside of a hollow tree, and, as it would 
appear, very near if not upon the ground. 
“ On the I8fh of May,” continues Wilson, 
1 visited a tree containing a nest of a sum 
mer-duck, on the banks of Tuckahoe river. 
New Jersey. It was an old, grotesque, white 
oak, whose top had been turn off by a storm. 
Jt stood on the declivity of a bank, about 
twenty yards fixtm the water. In this hollow 
and broken top, and about six feet down, on 
the soft decayed wood, lay thirteen eggs, 
snugly covered with down, doubtless t^en 
from the breast of the bird. The tree had 
been occupied, probably by the same pair, for 
four successive years in breeding-time. The 
{lersoQ who gave me the infoimatioii, and 
wiiose house was within twenty or thirty 
yards of the tree, said that he* had seen the 
female, the preceding spring, carry down her 
young ones one by one in less than ten rai- 
Uutes. She caught them in her bill by the 
wing or back of the neck, and landed them 
liafely at the foot of the tree, whence she 
afterwards led them to the water. Under 
this same tree, at the time 1 visited it, a 
large sloop lay on the stocks nearly finished; 
the deck was not more than twelve feet dis¬ 
tant from the nest, yet, notwithstanding the 
prctsence and noise of the workmen, the ducks 
would not abandon their old breeding-place, 
but continued to pass out and in as if no 
pehion had been near. The male usually 
lurched on a» adjoining limb, and kept watch 

7’^ 


while the female was laying. A tame goose 
had chosen a hollow space at the root of the 
same tree to lay and hatch her young in.”— 
Auerican Ormithoi.oox. 

* The Eiukk Duck. —The eiders have 
some analogy with the geese, but more with 
the duck. They live on fish and shell¬ 
fish. The eider duck is principally found 
in the western islands of Scotland, and on 
the coasts of Norway, Iceland, and Qrecn- 
kmd. Its bill is black, and its plumage is a 
varied mixture of black and white ;— the 
female, however, is of a reddish-brown colour, 
marked with black and dusky streaks. They 
generally build on small islands, not far from 
the shore, and the male continues on the 
watch near the shore while the female is 
sitting, but he leaves them when the broud 
is hatched. 

That which renders this bird so highly 
valued, is the celebrated eider down, used for 
the beds and couches of the luxurious and 
efleminate. This is plucked from the breast 
'>y the birds, in order to line their nests; and 
during the time when the female is sitting, 
those who are concerned in the traffic remove 
her, and take away the down and snperfluons 
eggs, and then carefully replace her. 'Hiis is 
done several times, and the down is again 
produced by the biids, and she begins to lay 
afresh ; and when the young one-f leave the 
nest, it is completely plundered One female 
will give about half u pound of down, which, 
when properly cleaned, is reduced to one-half 
of that quantity. This sells at twelve shil¬ 
lings per pound. 

The example of the eider duck, in plucking 
the down from her body in order to keep her 
ufl'spiing warm, is not unmatched in the ani¬ 
mal wond. The domestic rabbit is a iamilittF 
example, preparing for her delicate young a 
nest of hay, warmly lined with down plo^od 
from her own fur. It may not be so gener^ly 
known, that several moths, such as tro gipsy 
and the golden tail,, are provided W^h a 
thick biuich of down on their t^ls for Covet¬ 
ing their eggs at the time of laying, and also 
with a pair of tweeters, li^wwise. rituated in 
the tail, for plucking ofi'thisdownand spread 
ing it over the eggs. 


''SAtoii'r-.''.it' 
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This bird, which, as was said, is above twice as large as the common duck, and 
resides in the colder climates, lays from six to eight eggs, making her nest 
among the rocks or the plants along the sea-shore. The external materials ol 
the nest are such as are in eommun with the rest of the kind; but the inside 
lining, on which the eggs are immediately deposited, is at once the softest, 
warmest, and the lightest substance with which we are acquainted. This is lui 
other than the inside down which covers the breast of the bird in the breeding 
season. ITiis the female plucks off with her hill, and furnishes the inside ol 
her nest with a tapestry more valuable than the most skilful artists can produce. 
The natives watch tlie place where she begins to build, and suffering her to laj\ 
take away both the eggs and the nest. The duck, however, not discouraged 
by the first disappointment, builds and lays in the same place a second time ; 
and this they in the same manner take away : the third time she builds, but the 
drake must supply the down from bis breast to line the nest with ; and, if this 
be robbed, they both forsake the place, and breed there no more. This down 
the natives take care to separate from the dirt and moss with which it is mixed ; 
and, though no people stand in more need of a warm covering than themselves, 
yet their necessities compel them to sell it to the more indolent and luxurious 
inhabitants of the south for brandy and tobacco. 

As they possess the faculties of flying and swimming, so they are in general 
birds of passage, and it is most probable perform their journeys across the 
ocean as well on the water as in the air. Those that migrate to this country, on 
the approach of winter, are seldom found so well tasted or so fat as the fowls 
that continue with us the year round: their flesh is often lean, and still oflenev 
fishy ; which flavour it has iirobably contracted in the journey, as their food 
in the lakes of Liipland, from wheiu c they descend, is generally of the insect 
kind. 

As soon as they arrive among us, thej are generally seen flying in flocks to 
make a survey of (hose lakes where (hey intend to take up their residence for 
the winter."^ In the choice of these they have two objects in view; to be near 
their food, and yet remote from interruption. Their chief aim is to choose 
some lake in the neighbourhood of a marsh, where there is at the same time a 

* Wild Ducks. — It is towaids the middle found in the midst of bmshwood, at some 
of October that the wild ducks generally distance from the water; and these birds 
begin to make their appearance among us, have been known even to lay in the nests of 
but only in small bands, which are in a little others. The eggs are from ten to fifteen, 
time followeil by others more numerous, and sometimes as many as eighteen in nuin- 
They arc recognised by their elevated flight, ber, and of a greenish white. The mother 
in inclined hues, or regular triangles. Tliey strips her breast to furnish the nest and to 
are observed on their an ival to fly incessantly cover her eggs in her absence. She never 
from one pond and river to others. Their alights at less than a hundred paces fiom the 
movements are made more by night than by nest, and makes a circuitous route to arrive 
day. They feed, voyage, arrive, and depart, there, with her eyes constantly watching to 
jirincipally m the evening, and even at night, see if there are any enemies in the neigh- 
during which the whizzing of their flight bourhood. Once fixed, however, on the eggs, 
discovers their passage; but the noise of even the approach of man will not oblige her 
their wings is greatest at the moment of to quit them. The male remains at some 
their setting out. As long as the rigour of distance fiom his companion, reaily to assist 
the season does not deprive them of aquatic and defend her. The incubation lasts thirty 
insects, of small fish, of liogs, the giains of days; and, as soon as the young are dis- 
seeds, and other marshy plants, which furnish closed, the mother conducts them to the 
them with abundant food, they remain in water: it is even said that, if they are at 
rivers and large pieces of stagnant watiT; some distance from it, the parents bring 
hut, when these aie frozen, they retire to the them there one by one with their bills. The 
borders of woods to pick up the acorns, or female rallies them in the evening, conceals 
spread themselves into more temperate cli- them in the leeds, and covers them with her 
mates. wings during the night. The small insects, 

The female usually makes choice of a thick &c., which they can catch on the surface of 
tuft of rushes, of the middle of which she <he water, are their first food. They ar« 
a nest by cutting and bending the unable to fly until they are three montha 
stems. Such nests aie, however, sometimes old. ' : /, 
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cover of woods, atid where ioscota are found in greatest abundance. Lakes^. 
therefore, wth a marsh on one side and a wood on the other, are seldom with¬ 
out vast quantities of wild-fowl; and where a couple are seen at any time, that 
is a sufficient inducement to bring hundreds of others. The ducks flying in 
the air are often hired down from their heij^hts by the lond voice of the mallard 
from below. Nature seems to have furnished this bird with very particular 
faculties for calling. Ihe windpipe, where it begins to enter the lungs, opens 
into ai kind of bony cavity, where the sound is reflected as in a musical instru* 
mi nt, and is heard a great way off. To this call all the stragglers resort; and 
in a week or fortnight’s time, a lake that before was quite naked is black with 
water-fowl, that have left their Lapland retreats to keep company with our ducks 
who never stirred from home. 

They generally choose tliat part of the lake where they are inaccessible to 
the approach of the fowler, in whicli they all appear huddled together, extremely 
busy and very loud. \Vljat it is can employ them all the day is not easy to 
guess. I'here is no food lor them at the place they sit and cabal thus, as they 
choose the middle of tlici lake ; and as for courtship, the season for that is not 
yet come ; so that, it is wniulerfid what can so busily keep them occupied. Not 
one of them seems a moment at rest. Now pursuing one another, now scream¬ 
ing, then all up at once, .iien down again; the whole seems one strange scene 
ol bustle with nothing to do. 

They frequeidly go oil’ in a more private manner by night to feed in the 
adjacent meadows and ditches, which they dare not venture to approach by 
day. In these nocturnal adventures they are often taken; for, though a timo¬ 
rous bird, yet they are ea.sily deceived, and every springe seems to succeed in 
taking them. But the greatest quantities are taken in decoys; which, though 
well known near London, are yet untried in the remoter parts of the country. 
'I’lic manner t>f making and managing a decoy is as follows. 

A place is to be chosen for this purpose far remote from the common highway 
and all noise of people. A decoy is best where there is a large pond surrounded 
by a wood, and beyond that a marshy and uncultivated country. When the 
place is chosen, the pool, if possible, is to be planted round with willows, unless 
a wood answers the purpose of shading it on every side. On the south and 
noiih side of this pool aie two, three, or four ditches or channels, made broad 
loward.s the pool, audgiowmg narrower till they end in a point. These chan¬ 
nels arc to be covered over with nets, siqiportfd by hooped sticks bending from 
one side to the other; so that they form a vault or arch growing narrower and 
narrower to the jxnnt, wliore it is terminated by a tiuinel-net, like that in 
wiiicli lish are caiigiit in weirs. Along the banks of these channels so netted 
over, which are called pipes, many hedges arc made of reeds slanting to the 
tdge of the ehaiinol, liie acute angles to the side next the pool. The whole 
apparatus, also, is to be liidden from the pool by a herige of reeds along the 
margin, beluiid winch the fowler manages his operations. The place being 
litted in tins manner, the fowler is to provide limiseli' with a number of wild 
ducks made tame, which are called decoys. These are always to be fed at the 
mouth or entrance of the pipe, and to be accustomed to come at a whistle. 

As soon as tlic evening is set in, the de.rotj lines, as they terra it, and the wild 
fowl feed during the night. If the evening be still, the noise of their wings 
during their iliglit is heard at a very great distance, and produces no nnpleasing 
sensation. The fowler, when he finds a lit opportunity, and sees his decoy 
covered with fowl, walks about the pool, and observes into what pipe the birds 
galiiored in the pool may be enticed or driven. Then casting hemp-seed, or 
some such seed as will float on the surface of the water, at the entrance and up 
along the pipe, he whistles to his decoy ducks, who instantly obey the sum¬ 
mons, and come to the entrance of the pipe, in Iinpes of being fed as usual. 
'I'liitlier, also, they are followed by a whole flock of wild ones, who little suspect 
the danger preparing against them. Their sense of smelling, however, is very 
exquisite ; and they would soon discover their enemy, but that the fowler always 
keeps a piece of turf burning at his nose, against which he breathes; and this 
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fircvcnts the effluvia of his person from reaching their exquisite senses. Tl»e 
wild ducks, therefore, pursuing the decoy ducks^ are led into tlie broad mouth 
of the channel or pipe, nor have the least suspicion of tl>e roan, who keeps 
..iddcn behind one of the hedges. When they have got up the pipe, however, 
finding it grow more and more narrow, they begin to suspect danger and would 
return back; but thej are now prevented by ,the man, who shows himself at 
the broad end below. Thither, therefore, they dare not return ; and rise they 
may not, as they are kept by the net above from ascending. The only way 
left them, therel'ore, is the narrow-funnelled net at the bottom; into this they 
fly, and there they are taken. 

I'o this manner of taking wild fowl in England, I will subjoin another sUU 
more extraordinary, frequently practised in China. Whenever the fowler sees 
a number of ducks settled in any particular plash of water, he sends oflf two 
or three gourds to float among them. These gourds resemble our pom- 
pions; but being made hollow, they swim on the surface of the water; and on 
one pool there may sometimes be seen twenty or thirty of these gourds floating 
together. The fowl at first are a little shy of coming near them, but by degrees 
they come nearer; and as all birds at last grow familiar with a scarecrow, the 
ducks gather about these, and amuse themselves by whetting their bills against 
them. Wlien the birds are as familiar with the gourds as the fowler could wish, 
he then prepares to deceive them in good earnest. He hollows out one of these 
gourds large enough to put his head in; and, making holes to breathe and see 
through, be claps it on bis bead. Thus accoutred, he wades slowly into the 
wafer, keeping his body under, and nothing but his head in the gourd above 
the sorface; and in that manner moves imperceptibly towards the fowls, who 
suspect no danger. At last, however, he fairly gets in among them ; while 
they, having been long used to see gourds, take not the least fright while the 
enemy is in the very midst of them ; and an insidious enemy he is ; for ever as 
lie approaches a fowl, he seizes it by the legs, and draws it in a jerk under 
watei^. There he fastens it under his girdle, and goes to the next, till be has 
thus loaded himself with as many as be can carry away. When he has got his 
quantify, without ever attempting to disturb the rest of the fowls on the pool, he 
slow'Jy rnbves off again; and in this manner pays the flock fliree or four visits 
iii,a day. \ (If all the various artifices for catching fowl, this seems likely to be 
attended with the greatest success, as it is the most practised in China. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


THE KING-FISHER. 


1 WILL conclude this history of birds with oile that .seems to unite in itself some 

of every class preceding. It seems at once 

possessed of appetites for prey like the rapa- 

cious kinds^ with an attachment to water like 

tiie birds of that element. It exhibits in its 

form the beautiful plumage of the peacock, \ \ p. 

the shadings of the numming-bird, the bill «!' I jf/\\ 

the'crane, and the short legs of the swallow. ^ \ 

The bird I mean is tlie King-fisher, of winch 

many extraordinary falsehoods have been pro- ' 

pagated; and yet of which many extraordi- 
nary things remain to be said that are actually 

The king-fisher is not much larger tlian 
a swallow; its shape is clumsy; the legs dis- ^ 

proportionably small, and the bill dispro- (Tiic King-fislicr.) 

E ortionably long—it is'two inches from the 
ase to the tip; the upper chap black, and the lower yellow ; but tlie 
colours of this bird atone for its inelegant form; the crown of the head and 
the coverts of the wings arc of a deep blackish green, spotted with bright 


• Tub Kmo-visiiSR. — Every schoolboy 
is acauaintecl with the stow in Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphoses of Ceyx, king of Magnesia, being 
shipwrecked, and of his queen, Alcyone, 
(htbied to be the daughter of the wind,) who 
flung herself from a cliff overhanging the sea 
that she might be drowned as well as her 
husband; but instead of perishing, both were 
changed into king-iishers: as Dryden gives 
it;— 

The gods their »h«pc to winter-birds translate. 
But both ubuuxiuUH to their fomter fate. 

Their eonjugal affection first is tried. 

And Still the mouruffil race is multifilicd.” 

Its SiNQiNo —With respect to the vocal 
pdwers of any species of halcyon, it is pro¬ 
bable tliat Pliny, and those he copied from, 
confounded it with the sedge-bird, with the 
dipper, or some other water songster, whose 
maimer it is to sing concealed ; while the 
halcyon, perched on some leafless twig over- 
hangioK the water, being easily perceived, 
acquuea credit for what she was incapable of 
performing. It was supposed by Belon, and 
perhaps correctly, that the muucal halcyon 
was the river nightingale, or reed-thrush, 
which is reported to be a pertinacious song¬ 
ster, and creeps about among water-plants m 
pursuit of insects; but Belon is wrong in 
supposing it to be the only rjvet-bird that 
lings. 


Thk Bki.tbd Kino-fisher. — Wilson’s 
description ot the belted king-flsher, though 
diflenug in a few points from the common 
halcyon of Europe, comes much nearer the 
reality than the fables of the old poets and 
naturalists. “ Like the love-lorn swains,” 
he 'lays, “ uf whom poets tell us, he delights in 
murmuring streams and falling waters ; not, 
however, merely, that they may soothe his 
ear, but for a gratification more substantial. 
Amidst the roar of the cataract, or over the 
foam of the torrent, he sits perched upon an 
overhanging bough, glancing his piercing 
eye in every direction below for his scaly 
prey, which, with a sudden, circular plunge, 
ne sweeps up from their native element and 
swallows in an instant. His voice, which is 
not unlike the twirling of a watchman’s 
rattle, is naturally loud, harsh, and sudden; 
but is softened by the sound of the brawling 
streams and cascades among which he gene¬ 
rally rambles. He courses along the wind¬ 
ings of the brook or river at a small height 
above the surface, sometimes suspending him¬ 
self by the rapid action of his wings, like 
certain species of hawks, ready to pounce on 
the fry below; now and then settling on an 
old, dead, overhanging limb to reconnoitre. 
Mill-dams are particularly visited by the fea¬ 
thered fisher; said the sound of his pipe is as 
well known to the miller as the rattling of 
his own hopper — Ahericaw OitmTUoi.oQT. 
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azure; tlie back and tail are of the most resplendent azure; the rvbole under¬ 
side of tin* body is orange coloured ; a broad mark of the same passes from tlm 
bill bej'ond the eyes ; beyond that is a large white spot; -the tail is short, and 
consists of twelve feathers, of a rich deep blue ; the feet are of a reddish yellow, 
and the three joints of the outmost toe adhere to the middle toe, while the inner 
toe adheres only by one. 

From the diminutive size, the slender, short legs, and the beautiful colours of 
this bird, no person would be led to suppose it one of the most rapacious little 
animals that skims the deep. Yet it is for ever on the wing, and feeds on fish, 
which it takes in surprising quantities, when we consider its size and figure. It 
chiefiy frequents the banks of rivers, and takes its prey after the manner of the 
osprey, balancing itself at a certain distance above the water for a considerable 
space, then darting into the deep, and seizing the fish with inevitable certainty. 
While it remains suspended in the air, in a bright day, the plumage exhibits a 
beautiful variety of the most dazzling and brilliant colours. It might have 
been this extraordinary beauty that has given rise to fable ; for, wherever there 
is anything uncommon, fancy is always willing to increase the wonder. 

Of this bird it has been said that she built her nest on the water, and thus in 
a few days hatched and produced her young. But, to be uninterrupted in this 
task, she was said to be possessed of a charm to allay the fury of the waves; 
and during this period the mariner might sail with the greatest security. 

A hundred instances might be given of the credulity of mankind with respect 
to this bird. They entered into speculations concerning the manner of her 
calming the deep, the formation of her nest, and her peculiar sagacity; at 
present we do not speculate, because we know, with respect to our king-fisher, 
that most of the facts are false. It may be alleged, indeed, with some show of 
reason, that the halcyon of the ancients was a ditlerent bird from our king fisher j 
it may be urged that many birds, especially on the Indian Ocean, build a 
fioating nest upon the sea; but still the history of the ancient halcyon is clogged 
with endless fable; and it is but an indifferent method to vindicate falsehood 
by showing that a part of the story is true.^ 


• Superstitions. —It may be interesting, 
as a sequel to the fancies of the ancients, to 
mentiun one or two modem superstitions re¬ 
specting the king-fisher. “ I have once or 
twice,” says Mrs. Charlotte Smith, “ seen a 
stuffed bird of this species, hung up to the 
beam of a cottage ceiling, and imagined that 
the beauty of the feathers had recommended 
it to this sad pre-eminence, till, on inquiry, 
1 was assured that it served the purpose of a 
weather-vane; and though sheltered from the 
immediate influence of the wind, never failed 
to show every change, by turning its beak to 
the quarter from whence the wind blew.” 

This was an old superstition, for Shak 
speare, s[)eakirig of sycophants, says, they 

•' Turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vaiy of then ui.><(prs,” 

The learned, but somewhat credulous au¬ 
thor of the “ Physicae Curiosae,” asserts the 
same upon the testimony of his own observa¬ 
tion. “ Father Athanasius Kircher,” he says, 
“ had one of these birds sent him in a pre¬ 
sent by a friend, and being disembowelled 
and dried, it was suspended from the ceiling 
of his celebrated museum, from 1640 to 165fl, 
when I lefi Rome; and though all the win¬ 
dows were shut, it constantly turned its bill 


towards the wind ; and this 1 myself ob¬ 
served with admiration and pleasure, almost 
eveiy day, for the space of three years.” It 
would be useless to follow the author in the 
fanciful philosophy by which he pretends, 
after Kircher, to account for the phenome¬ 
non ; for, notwithstanding his personal testi¬ 
mony, the whole stoiy is no less fabulous 
than the tradition of the dried body of the 
same bird having the property of preserving 
cloth and woollen stiiils from the moth, which 
once induced drapers to hang it up in theif 
shops. But this IB nothing to the pretended 
power of the lifeless skin of averting thunder, 
augmenting hidden treasure, bestowing grace 
and beauty on the person who carries it, ari d 
renewing its plumage each season of moult¬ 
ing. 

Gmelin tells us that the Tartars pluck the 
feathers from a kmg-fisher, “ cast them into 
the water, and carefully preserve such as „ 
float, pretending that, if with one of thessi 
feathers they touch a woman, or even her 
clothes, she must fall in love with them. The 
Asiatics take the skin, the hill, and the clawe 
of this bird, shutting them up in a parse} 
and so long as they preserve this sort of 
amulet, they hplieve they have no ill to fear. 
The jierson who taught me this means of 
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The Jting-Csher with which we are acquainted at present ha.s none of those 
powers of allaying the storm, or of building upon the waves; it is contenfed to 
make its nest on the banks of rivers, in such .situations as are not to be affected 
by the rising of the otream. When it has found a place for its purpose, it 
hollow* out with its bill a hole about a yard deep ; or if it finds the deserted 
hole of a rat, or one caused by the root of a tree decaying, it takes quiet 
possession. This hole it enlarge.s at the bottom to a good size ; and, lining it 
with the down of the willow, lays its eggs there without any further preparation. 
Its nest, or rather hole, is very different from that described by the ancients, by 
whom it is said to be made in the shape of a long-necked gourd of the bones of 
the sea-needle. The bones, indeed, are found tnere in great quantities, as well 
as the scales of fishes; but these are tlie remains of the bird’s food, and by no 
means brouglit (here for the purposes of warmth or convenience. 'Phe king¬ 
fisher, as Bellonious says, feeds upon fish, but is incapable t»f digesting (he 
hone.s and scales, which ho throws np again as eagles and owls are .seen to do 
a part of their jirey. 1’hese fill the bird’s nest, of course ; and although they 
seem as if designedly placed there, are only a kind of nuisance.^ 


living happy could not forbear shedding tears 
while he told me that the loss of a king¬ 
fisher’s skin had caused him to lose both his 
wife and his goods.” — TiiAr hi..s 

Haiiits. —“Our own opportunities,” says 
Mr. Kennie, “ of caretully studying the hatuts 
of this bird, lead us to lemaik, that it is not 
so very shy and solitary as it l.as been repre- 
seuted, for it has mote than once allowed us 
to ajiproach it, within a few y.iids of the 
bough on which it was perched.” Mr. Jen¬ 
nings says that it is ” rarely if over found 
near the habitations of man,” On the coii- 
traiy, we aie in the habit of seeing king¬ 
fishers very often on the banks of a brook 
which runs past our garden, not a hundred 
yuids from the house. A king-fisher's nest 
Was found with young last summer on the 
banks of the same brook, (at Lee, m Kent), 
and within gun-shot of a whole row of houses. 
This fact was stated iu the Magazine of 
Natural History. Another correspondent of 
Mr. Loudon’s says, “ that for the last nine 
years, and perhaps more, I have obsened 
that a pair of king fishers have nnifomily 
constructed their nest in a hole of a bank 
which projects over a piece of water, on my 
premises, not a hunched yards from iny 
house.” In the summer of 1828, a single 
kiug-fisher took up his abode at Stamford 
Hill, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London, in a narrow gaideu, much frequent¬ 
ed, and close to sevetal houses, on occasion 
of a small |)ond being stocked with gold fish. 
The bird was frequently seen perched upon 
^ an ornament in the middle of the pond, 
watching the fish, and was at last shot by 
the gardener, from an apprehension that he 
would destroy the young try. The necessity 
for obtaining its food from streams and shal¬ 
low ponds causes this bird, however, to fro- 
qwent secluded places. The belted king¬ 
fisher, as we have seen, is partial to mill- 
danas, in defiance of the clack of the hopper. 


because there he finds facilities in w'atching 
Ibi fish. 

* IIai.cyons’Nests. — It is easy to be per- 
cc'ived how the king-fishcr might be mislaken 
for a bud of song. But the fancy of the hal¬ 
cyon’s ruling the weather afier the manner 
assumed by the philosoplier in the tale of 
Rasselas is so extiaviigant, that we cannot 
but smile at Montaigne, who seriously believes 
that “ nature luis huuuuied no other animal 
80 much duiing its sitting and disclosing, 
for that the whole ocean is stayed, made sta¬ 
ble, and .smoothed, without waves, with wind 
or rain, whilst the halcyon broods upon her 
young, w’hich is just about the winter sol¬ 
stice—so that, by her privilege, we have seven 
days and seven nights, wherein we may sail 
without danger.” 

Montaigne is equally undoubting in his 
faith as to the wonderful construction of the 
halcyon’s nest. “ The most inquisitive into 
the secrets of nature could never yet arrive at 
the knowledge of the wondeiful labile and 
architecture wheiewith the halcyon builds 
her nest for her little ones, nor guess at the 
matter. VKitarch, who has seen and handled 
many of them, thinks it is the bones of some 
fish which, with her beak and no other in¬ 
strument, she joins and bends (ogether, inter¬ 
lacing them, some lengthwise and others 
aemss, and adding ribs and liuops in such a 
manner, that she lotms at last a round vC8.sel 
fit to launch—which bciog done, and the 
building finished, she canies it to the edge 
of the sea-beach, where the waves, beatin'r 
gently against It, shows her where to meivf 
what 18 not wel* joined and knit, and where, 
better to fortify the seams that are leaky and 
open at the beating of the waves; and, on 
the confraiy, what is well built and has had 
due finishing, the beating of the waves does 
80 close and bind together, that it is not to 
he broken or cracked, by blows either of stone 
or iron, without a great deal of trouble.” 
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Ill these holee^ which^ from the remains of fish brought ther^are very foetid» 
the ITiiig Bsher ia offen found wilb from five eggs to nine. There the fernaie 
continues to hatch even though disturbed ; and though the nest be robbed, sW 
will again return and lay there. 

The female begins to lay early in the season, and excludes hw first brood 
about the beginning of April. The male, whose fidelity exceeds^ en that of 
the turtle, brings lier large provisions of lish while she is thus employed ; and 
she, contrary to most other birds, is found plump and fat at that season. The 
male, that used to twitter before this, now enters the nest as quietly and as 
privately as possible. The young ones are hatched at the expiration of twenty 
days; but are seen to differ as well in their size as in their beauty 

Having thus given a short history of birds, I own 1 cannot take leave of this 
most beautiful part of the creation without reluctance. These splendid inhabit¬ 
ants of air possess all those qualities that can soothe the heart and cheer the 
fancy. The brightest colours, the roundest forms, the most active manners, and 
the sweetest music. In sending the imagination in pursuit of these, in following 
them to the chirruping grove, the screaming precipice, or the glassy deep, the 
mind naturally lost the sense of its own situation, and, attentive to their little 
sports, almost forgot the task of describing them. Innocently to amuse the 


“To us,” says Mr. Rennie, “it appears 
that what Plutarch took for the nest of the 
halcyon was simply the crustaeeOus covering 
of some of the sea-urchins {^EckinidcE), which 
agree in most particulars with his descrip¬ 
tion. The most common of the shells, per¬ 
haps, is the edible one found on sea rocks, 
near low-water mark, and varying in size 
from that of a small orange to nearly that of 
a cocoa-nut, and in colour from almost wliite 
to reddish orange. 

Akchitectukk of Bmns. 

Up’to the present time, more or less mis¬ 
representation has been introduced into the 
description of its burrow. Gesner furiiislies 
it With a soft bed of reed-flowers; Goldsmith 
says it lines its hole with the down of the 
Willow; and Oolonel Montagu, half reverting 
to the ball of fish-bones described by Aris¬ 
totle, tell* Us that at the end of the hole 
there is a kind of bedding, formed of the 
bones of small fish and some other sub¬ 
stances, evidently the castings of the paient 
birds. Fiom Montagu’s high authority, his 
desciiption is copied as authentic from every 
inudern author. Mr. Rennie contradicts the 
inlereiice. “ In the bank of a stream at 
Lee,” says that gentleman, “ we have been 
acquainted with one of these nests in the 
same hole for several successive summers; 
but so far from the pellets of fish bone eject, 
ed as IS done by all birds of prey, being 
dried on purpose to form the nest, they are 
scattered about the floor of t||^ hole in every 
direction. That the eggs may by accident 
be laid upon portions of these fish bones is 
highly probable, for the floor is so thickly 
strewed with them, that no vacant spot might 
lie found; but they assuredly are not by de¬ 
sign built into a nest.”— Montaqu’s Uam- 
tkoi.ooical Dictionary. 

* A Spbciks of A 1 .CBD 0 , or Kino-f suer. 


—There is another bird in this country which 
has often excited my suipnse and curiosity, 
and whicfi, 1 believe, is ]>ecubar tc this place. 
Every day are to be seen numerous flocks of 
birds, not quite so large as pigeons, with dark 
backs and white bellies, passing np and down 
the Bosphorus with great rapidity. When 
they arrive either at the Black Sea, pr the 
Sea of Marmora, they again wheel about, and 
leturn up the channel; and this course they 
continue, without a moment's intermission, 
the wliole of the day. They are never seen 
to al gilt, either on land or water; they never 
for a moment deviate from their course, or 
slack their speed; they are never known to 
search for or take any food; and no visible 
cause can be assigned fur the extraordinary 
and restless instinct by which they are haunt¬ 
ed. The French call them leg amex damneis ; 
and certainly, if being allowed no cessatiou 
or repose be included in the idea, it is not 
misa[)plied. They fly very near the surface 
of the water; and, if a boat meets a flock of 
them transversely, they rise a few feet over it; 
if directly, it divides them like a wedge. 
Their flight is remarkably silent; aud though 
BO numerous and so close, the whirr of their 
wings is scarcely ever heard. They are so 
abundant in this particular spot, that 1 havs 
reckoned fifteen large flocks in my passage 
from Pera to Therapia. 1 have often wished 
to shoot one, to examine it; but the Turks 
have such a tender and cuiiscieutious regard 
for the life of every animal but man, ttiat no * 
person is permitted to kill any bird upon tho 
Bosphorus, without incurring their displea¬ 
sure. The only work in tvhich 1 have seen 
it mentioned is Andreaseis sur It Boaphore, 
He calls it Alcyon voyageur, to distinguish it 
from the halcyon of the ancients, which was 
supposed to build its nest upon the waters. 

Magazine or NsTvhal Hutoky. 
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una^inAtion Tn this dream of life is wisdom; and nothing is useless that, by 
UirnisUing mental employment, keeps ns for awhile in oblivion of those stronger 
appetites that lead to evil. But every rank and state of mankind may find 
something to imitate in those delightful songsters; and we may not only 
employ the time, but mend our lives by the contemplation. From their courage 
in defence of their young, and their assiduity in incubation, the coward may 
learn to S brave, and the rash to be patient. The inviolable attachment of 
Some of their companions may give lessons of fidelity ; and the connubial ten¬ 
derness of others be a monitor to the incontinent. Even those that are tyrants 
oy nature never spread capricious destruction; and, unlike man, never infiiot 
a pain but when urged by necessity. 
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HI STORY OF FISHES. 


CHAP. I. 

OF FISHES IN GENERAL. 


The ocenn is rr.e prrat receptacle offidhcs. It has been thought, by some, that 
all tish are naturally of that salt element; and that they have mounted up into 
fresh water by some accidental migration. A few still swim up rivers to deposit 
their spawn ; but of the great body of fishc.s, of which the size is enormous and 
the shoals are endless, those all keep to the sea, and would quickly expire in 
fresh water. In that extensive and undiscovered abode, millions reside, whose 
manners are a secret to ns, and wh<isc very form is unknown. The curiosity of 
mankind, indeed, has drawn some from their depths, and bis wants many more. 
With the figure of these, at least, he is acquainted; but for their pursuits, 
migrations, societies, antipathies, {ileasures, times of gestation, and manner of 
bringing forth, these all are hidden in the turbulent element that protects them. 

Tile number of fish to which wc have given names, and of the tigure, at least, 
of which we know something, according to Linneeus. are above four hundred.'* 
Thus 10 ' appearance, indeed, the history of fish is tolerably copious ; but when 
we come to examine, it will be found that of the greatest part of these we know 
very little. Those qualities, singularities, < r advantages, that render animals 
worth naming, still remain to be discovered. The history' of fishes, therefore, 
has little in it entertaining: for our philosophers hitherto, instead of studying 
their nature, have been employed in increasing their catalogues ; and the reader, 
instead of observations or facts, is presented with a long list of names that 
disgust him with theii barren superfluity. It must displease him to see the 
language of a science increasing, while the science itself lias nothing to repay 
the increasing tax laid upon bis memory. 

Most fish offer us the same external form; sharp at either end, and swelling in 
the middle; by which they are enabled to traverse the fluid which they inhabit 
with greater celerity and ease That peculiar shape which Nature has granted 
to most fishes we endeavour to imitate in such vessels as are designed to sail 
with the greatest swiftness: however, the progress of a machine moved forward 
in the water by human contrivance is nothing to the rapidity of an animal 
destined by Nature to reside there. Any of the large fish overtake a ship m 
full sail with great ease, play round it witliout effort, and outstrip it at pleasure. 
Every part of the body seems exerted in this despatch ; llie fins, the tail, and 
the motion of the whole back-bone, assist progression ; and it is to that flexibi¬ 
lity of body, at which art cannot arrive, that fislies owe their peat velocity. 

The chief instruments in a fish’s motion are the fins; which, in some fish, are 
much more numerous than in others. A fish, completely fitted for sailing, is 
furnished with not less than two pairs ; also three single fins, two above and one 

• About fifteen hundred species of fish are hundred are found on the. coast or in the in* 
BOW known, and of this number about two laud waters of Britain,—^Ko. 
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below. Thus equipped^, il migrates with the utmost rapidity, and takes voyage* 
of a thousand leagues in a season. But it does not always happen that sucii fish 
• as have the greatest number of fins have the swiftest motion: the shark i# 
thought to be one of the swiftest swimmers, yet it wants the ventral or belly 
tins; the haddock does not move so swift, yet it is completely fitted for motion 
But the fins serve not only to assist the animal in progression, but in rising or 
sinking, in turning, or even leaping out of the water. To answer these purposes, 
the pectoral fins serve, like oars, to push the animal forward; they are placed 
at some little distance behind the opening of the gills; they are generally large 
and strong, and answer the same purposes to the fish in the water as wings do 
to a bird in the air. Next these are seen the ventral fins, placed toward the 
lower part of the body, under the belly: these are always seen to lie flat on the 
water, in whatever sil nation the fish may be ; and they serve rather to raise or 
depress the fish in its element, than to assist progressive motion. The dorsal fin 
is situated along the ridge of the back ; and serves to keep it in eqnilibrio, as 
also to assist its progressive motion, lii many fishes this is wanting; but in all 
flat fishes it is very large, as the pectoral tins are proportionably small. The 
anal fin occupies that part of the fish wliich lies between the anus and the tail; 
and this serves to keep the fish in its upright or vertical situation. Lastly, the 
tail, which in some fishes is flat, and upright in others, seems the grand instru¬ 
ment of motion: the fins are but all subservient to it, and give direction to its 

f reat impetus, by which the fish seems to dart forward with so much velocity. 

'rom hence it appears that each of these instruments has a peculiar use assigned 
it; but, at the same time, that they all c-onspire to assist <’ach other’s motions. 

As most animals that live upon laud are liirnished with a covering to keep oft’ 
the injuries of the weather, so all that live in the water are covered with a slimy, 
glutinous matter, that, like a shealli, defends their bodies from the immediate 
contact of the surrounding fluid. I’his .substance may be considered as a secre¬ 
tion from the pores of the animal’s body ; and serving, not only to defend, but 
to assist the fish's easy progress through the water. Beneath (his, in many 
kinds, is found a strong covering of scales, that, like a coat of mail, defend it 
still more powerfully ; and under that, before we come to the muscular parts of 
the body; an oily substance, which supplies the requisite warmth and vigour. 

The fish, thus protected and fitted lor motion in its natural element, seems as 
well furnished with the means of happiness as' quadrupeds or birds ; but if we 
come to examine its faculties more nearly, we shall find it very much their infe¬ 
rior. The sense of touching, which beasts and birds have in a small degree, 
the fish, covered up in its own coat of mail, can liave but little acquaintance 
with. 

The sense of smelling, which in beasts is so exquisite, and among birds is not 
wholly unknown, seems given to fishes in a very moderate proportion. It is 
true that all fishes have one or more nostrils ; and even those that have not the 
holes perceptible without, yet have the proper iorination of the bones for smell¬ 
ing within. But as air is the only medium we know for the distribution of 
odours, it cannot be supposed that these animals, residing in water, can be 
possessed of any'p<^>wer ol being alfected by them. 

As to tasting, they seem to make very little distinction; the palate of most 
fish is hard and bony, and consequently incapable of the powers of relishing 
different substances. 

Hearing in fisfies is found still more imperfect, if it be found at all- Pertain 
it is, that anatomists have not been able to (llscover, except in the whale kind, 
the smallest traces of an organ, either vyithin or without the head of fishes. It 
is true that in the centre of the brain of some fishes are found, now and then, 
some little bones, the number and situation of which are entirely aocideittal. 
These bones, Eleiti has supposed to constitute the organ of hearing ; but tf we 
corifiider their entire dissiinilitude to the bones that serve for hearint^ in other 
animals, we shall be of another opinion. The greatest number of fashes arc 
deprii'Cd of the bones entirely : some fish have them in sipall niiipbers, and 
OljiL^rs in abundance, yet neither tcstifv an> excellence or clcfect in hearing. 
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Indeed, of wbdt advantage would this sense be to animals that are incapable of 
making themselves heard? They have no voice to comnmniiate with each 
Other, and consequently have no need of an organ for hearing. Mr, Gouan, 
who kept some gold fishes in a vase, informs us that, whatever noise he made, 
he could neither disturb nor terrify them; he hallooed as loud as he could, 
putting a piece of paper between his mouth and the water to prevent the vibra¬ 
tions trom affecting the surface, and the fishes still seemed insensible; but when 
the paper was removed, and tin; sound had its full play upon the waten the 
fishes seemed instantly to feel the change, and shrunk to the bottom. From 
this we may learn that fishes are as deaf as they arc mute ; and that when they 
seem to hear the call of a whistle or a bell at the edge of a pond, it Ls rather the 
vibrations of the sound that afl'ect the water, by which they are excited, than any 
sourids that they hear.’^ 

Seeing seems to he the sense fishes are possessed f)f in tlie greatest degree ; 
ajid yet even this seems obscure, if we compare it to tliat of other animals. 

From all this, it appears how far liali fail behind terrestrial animals in their 
sensations, and consequently in their enjoylut'iits.f Flveii their brain, which is 
by some supposed to be of a size with every animal's understanding, shows that 
fish are inferior even to bir*ls in this particuLir. Jt is divided into three parts, 
siirrountled with a whitish froth, and gives off nerves as well to the sense of 
sight as of .smelling. In some fish it is grey, in others white; in some it is flatted, 
in others round; but in all extremely small compared to the bulk of an animal. 


* HBAiimo IN Fishvs. —It w.is well ascer¬ 
tained by Ur. John Hunter, th.it fishes pos¬ 
sess the sense of heaiing, and that water ia 
an excellent me<liuin for (he conveyance nf 
sound. Their org.ui of hearing' is placed on 
the sides of the skull, or the cavity that con¬ 
tains the brain ; but, differing in this respect 
from that in quadrupeds and birds, it is en¬ 
tirely distinct and detached from the skull. 
Ill some fishes, as those ol the ray kind, (lie 
organ of healing is wholly suirouiided by the 
parts containing the c.ivity of the skull, m 
others, as the sulinou and cod, it is m part 
wifhiu the skull. In btrncture, it is hy no 
means so complicated as in the quadrupeds 
and other annuals who live in the air. Some 
genera, as the rays, have the external orifice 
very small, and placed on the upper surface 
of the head ; but m others, there is no exter¬ 
nal opening whatever. 

f CoMrXHlSON BKTWEEN BllUlS AND 

Piwnts.—The aerial being discovers with 
facility an immense horizon: its subtile ear 
appreciates cVery sound, every intonation, 
which it reproduces with its voice. If its 
hcak is hard, il its body is covered with a 
kind of down to preserve it tiom the intense 
cold of the high regions which it visits, it 
finds in its legs all the perfection of <he most 
delicate touch. It enjoys all the sweets of 
conjugal and paternal love, and it fulfils all 
its duties with courage. The jiareiits defend 
each other, and also their oflspring: a most 
surjirising art presides in the construction of 
their habitations. When the season is come, 
they work together and without lemissiou; 
while the mother hatches the eggs with an 
i^Ktiaiu'diimry patience, the father, horn an 
impetuous lover, becomes the most tender 


husband, and delights with his songs the 
melancholy of his mate. The bird, even m 
confinement, attaches itself to its master ; it 
submits to him, and executes, by his order, 
the most neat and delicate achons; it liunts 
for him like a dog, and returns at his voice 
from the greatest height lu the air; it imi¬ 
tates even his language; and it is with some 
degree of ditfiLulty tliat we aro*cornpclled to 
mtiise it a kind oi reason. 

The uiliabitaut of the w.iter does not attach 
itself, it has no language, no ailection; it 
iloes uoi know what it is to be husband and 
fatiiei, 01 to make im abode for itself. In 
time of danger it hides itself under the rocks 
of the ocean, or rushes down into the deptlia 
oi the sen : its life is moiiotunous; its voracity 
leads to its sole emjiloynieiit, and it is only 
thereby that we are able to dnect its motioua 
by certain signs from above. Yet tlitsso 
beings, who possess so few enjoyments, iiavo 
been adorned by nature with all kinds of 
beatitj, variety in their i'oiiiis, elegance in 
their pri'portions, diversity of colour: they 
have eveij thing aihipted to attract the atten¬ 
tion of man, and it seems that it was this 
attention that mature was desirous to excite. 
Reflecting the lustre of eveiy metal and pre 
cious Slone - lefiacting the colours of tha 
rainbow, in Itaiitls, in spots, in mwUdating, 
angular, but always regular and sjuimetu- 
cal lines, and always m shades uVliiiirahiy 
ananged and coutiasted; for what p-ii'iiohiif 
have they leceived these gifts?—thi^y who 
hardly see one another in depths whi re light 
can scarcely penetiate, and who, could ihcy 
gaze on one another, c.an scnicely be suppvised 
to leel any kind ol pleasure by lektiigis thus 
established.—CuviEii. 
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Thtis Natiire seems to have fitted these animals \vi(h appetites and powers of 
an inferior kind; and formed them for a sort of passive existence in the ohscwie 
and heavy element to which they are consigned. A ceaseless desire of food 
seems to give the ruling impulse to all their motions. This appetite impels them 
to encounter every danger; and, indeed, their rapacity seems insatiable. Even 
when taken out of the water, and almost expiring, they greedily swallow the 
very bait by which they were allured to destruction. 

'^Ihe maw is, m general, placed next the mouth ; and though possessed of no 
sensible heat, is, however, endued with a surprising faculty of digestion. Its 
digestive power seems, in some measure, to increase with the quantity of food 
it is supplied with; a single pike having been known to devour a hundred 
roaches in three days. Its faculties, also, are as extraordinary; for it digests 
not only fish, but much harder substances, prawns, crabs, and lobsters, shells 
and all. 

Yet, though fish are thus hungry,and forever prowling,no animals can sulFer 
the want of food for so long a time. The gold and silver fish we keep in vases^ 
seem never to want any nourishment at all; whether it be that they feed on the* 
water insects, too minute for our observation, or that water alone is a suilicient 
supply, is not evident; but they are often seen for months without apparem 
sustenance. Even the pike, the most voracious of fishes, will live in a pond 
w'bere there is none but himself; and, what is more extraordinary, will be often 
found to thrive there. 

Still, however, fish are of all other animals the most voracious and insatiable. 
Whatever any of them is able to swallow, possessed of life, seems to be consi¬ 
dered as the most desirable food. Some that have very small months feed upon 
worms and the spawn of other fish : others, whose mouths are larger, seek 
larger prey; it matters not of what kind, whether of another or their own. 
I’hose with the largest months pursue almost everything that has life ; and often 
meet each other in fierce opposition, when the fish with the largest swallow 
comes off with the victory, and devours its antagonist. 

Nor is thB pursuit of fishes, like that of terrestrial animals, confined to a single 
region, or to one effort; shoals of one species follow those of another through, 
vast tracts of ocean, from the vicinity of the pole even down to the equator. 
Thus the cod, from the banks of Newfoundland, pursues the whiting, which 
flies before it even to the southern shores of Spain. The cachalot is said in the 
same manner to pursue a shoal of herrings, and to swallow thou.<iands at a gulp. 

This may be one cause of the annual migration of fishes from one part of tho 
ocean to the other ; but there are other motives whl<-,h come in aid of this also. 
Fishes may be induced to change the place of their residence for one more 
suited to their constitutions, or more adapted to depositing their spawn. It is. 
remarkable that no fish are fond of very cold wafers, and generally frequent 
those places where it is wannest. Thus, in summer, they are seen in grrM 
numbers in the shallows near the shore, where the sun has power to warm the 
water to the bottom; on the contrary, in winter, they are found towards ^le 
bottom in the deep sea, for the cold of the atmosphere is not sutfioiently jiene- 
trating to reach them at those great depths. Cold produces the same effect 
upon fresh-water fishes ; and, when they are often seen dead after severe frosts, 
it is most probable that they have been killed by the severity of the aold, as; 
well as by their being excluded by the ice from air. 

All fish live in the water; yet they all stand in need of air for their support. 
Those of the whale kind, indeed, breathe the air in the same manner as we do*: 
and come to the surface every two or three minutes to take a fresh inspiration ; 
but those which continue entirely under water, are yet under a necessity of being 
supplied with air, or they will expire in a very few minutes. We sometimes 
see all the fish of a pond killed, when the ice everywhere covers the surface of 
the water, and thus keeps off the air from the subjacent fluid. 

So very necessary is air to all animals, but particularly to fish, that, as was 
said; they ean live but a few minutes without it; yet nothing is more difficult to 
be accounted for tlian the manner iu which they obtain this necessary supply. 
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TlioBe who have seen a fish in the water must remember the motion of its 
and its gills, or at least of the bones on each side that cover them, '{liis motion 
in the animal is, without doubt, analogous to our breathing ; but it is not air* 
but water, that the fish actually sucks in and spouts out through the gills at 
every motion. The manner of its breathing is thus : the fish first fakes a quan 
tity of water by the mouth, which is driven to the gills; these close and keep 
the water so swallowed from returning by the mouth ; while the bony covering 
of the gills prevents it from going through them, until the animal has drawn tlie 
proper quantity of air from the body of water thus imprisoned: then the bony 
covers open and give it a free passage: by which means, also, the gills again 
are opened and admit a fresh quantity of water. Should the (ish be prevented 
from the free play of its gills, or should the bony covers be kept from moving 
by a string tied round them, the animal w'ould soon fall into convulsions and 
die in a few minutes. 

But though this be the general method of explaining respiration in fishes, the 
difiiciilty remains to know what is done with this air, which the fish in this 
manner separates from the water. There seems no receptacle for containing it; 
the stomach, being the chief cavity within the body, is too much filled with 
aliment for that purpose. 1 here is indeed a cavity, and that a pretty large one 
—I mean the air-bladder, or swim, which may serve to contain it for vital pur- 
^loses; but that our philosophers have long destined to a veryjdifferent use. 
The use universally assigned to the air-bladder is the enabling the fish to rise or 
sink in the water at pleasure, as that is dilated or compressed, d’he use assigned 
by the ancients for it was to come in aid of the lungs, and to remain as a kind 
of storehouse of air to supply the animal in its necessities. I own ray attach¬ 
ment to this last opinion; but let us exhibit both with their proper share of 
evidence, and the reader must be left to determine. 

The air-bladder is described as a bag filled with air, sometimes composed of 
one, sometimes of two, and sometimes of three divisions, situated towards the 
back of the fish, and opening into the maw or the gullet. Those who contend 
that this bag is designed for raising or depressing the fish in the water, build 
npon the fofiowing experiment. A carp being put into the air-purnp, and the 
air exhausted, the bladder is said to expand itself to such a degree, that the fish 
swells in an extraordinary manner till the bladder bursts, and then the fisb 
sinks, and ever after continues to crawl at the bottom. On another occasion, 
the air-bladder was pricked and wounded, which let out its air ; upon which the 
fish sunk to the bottom, and was not seen to rise after. From thence it is 
inferred, that the use of the air-bladder must be by swelling at the will of the 
animal, thus to increase the surface of the fish’s body, and thence diminishing 
its specific gravity, to enable it to rise to the top of tlie water, and keep there at 
pleasure. On the contrary, when the fish wants to descend, it is, say they, but 
to exhaust this bladder of it*; air; and the iish being thus rendered slimmer and 
heavier, consequently sinks to the bottom. 

But the truth is, the fish can neither increase nor diminish the quantity of air 
in its air-bladder at will, no more than we can that which is contained in our 
stomachs. The animal has no one muscle, much less pair of muscles, for con¬ 
tracting or dilating this organ ; its aperture is from the gullet; and what air ia 
pnt into it roust remain there till the necessities, and not the will, of the animal 
call it forth as a supply. 

But, to put the matter past a doubt, many fish are furnished with an air- 
bladder that continually crawl at the bottom; such as the eel and the flounder; 
and many more are entirely without any bladder, that swim at ease in every 
depth; such as the anchovy and fresh-water giidgeon.(g') Indeed, the number 
of fish that want this organ is alone a sufficient proof that it is not so necessary 
for the purposes of swimming; and as the ventral fins, which in all fish lie flat 
upon the water, seem fully sufficient to keep them at all depths, 1 see no great 
occasion for this internal philosophical apparatus fur raisuig and depressing 
them. Upon the whole, the air-bladder seems adapted for different purposes 

(g) Rcdi. 
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than that of keeping the fish at different depths in the water; but whether it be 
to supply them with air when it is wanted from without, or for what other pur¬ 
pose, 1 will nf)t tak<* upon me to determine. 

Hitherto we have seen fish in every respect inferior to land animals; in the 
simplicity of their conformation, in their senses and their enjoyments; but of 
that humble existence which they have been granted by nature, they have a 
longer term than any other class of animated nature. “ Most of the disorders 
incident to mankind,” says Bacon, “ arise from the changes and alterations of 
(he atmosphere; but fishes reside in an element little subject to change ; theirs 
is an uniform existence; their movements are without effort, and their life with¬ 
out labour. Their bones, also, which are united by cartilages, admit of inde¬ 
finite extension; and the different sizes of animals of the same kind among 
fishes is very various. They still keep growing ; their bodies, instead of suffer¬ 
ing the rigidity of age, which is the cause of natural decay in land animals, still 
?ontinue increasing with fresh supplies ; and, as the body grows, the conduits 
of life furnish their stores in greater abundance. How long a iisli, that seems to 
have scarce any bounds put to its growth, continues to live, is not ascertained ; 
perhaps the life of a man would not be long enough to measure that of the 
smallest.” 

I’here have been two methods devised for determining the age of fishes, 
which are more ingenious than certain ; the one is by the circles of the scales, 
the other by the transverse section of the back-bone. The first method is this; 
—When a fish’s scale is examined through a microscope, it will be found to 
consist of a number of circles, one circle within another, m some measure 
resembling those which appear upon the transverse section of a tree, and sup¬ 
posed to offer the same information. For as in trees we can tell their age by 
the number of their circles, so in fishes we can tell theirs by the number of 
circles in every scale, reckoning one ring for every year of the animal’s exis¬ 
tence. B^ this method, Buffon found a carp, whose scales he examined, to be 
not less thhn a hundred years old; a thing almost incredible, had we not several 
accounts in other authors which tend to confirm the discovery. Gesner brings 
us an instance of one of the same age; and Albertus of one more than double 
that period. 

llie age of the skate and the ray, that want scales, may be known by the 
other method; which is, by separating the joints of the back-bone, and then 
minutely observing the number of rings which the surface where it wcBs joined 
exhibits. this the fish’s age is said to be known ; and perhaps with as nincli 
certainty as in the former instance. 

But how unsatisfactory soever these marks may be, we have no reason to 
doubt the great age of some fishes. Those that have ponds often know tlie 
oldest by their superior size. But the longevity of these animals is nothing 
when compared to their fecundity. AH sorts, a few of the larger ones excepted, 
multiply their kind some by hundreds and some by millions. There are some 
that bring forth their young alive, and some that only produce eggs; the former 
are rather the least fruitful; yet even these are seen to produce in great abun¬ 
dance. The viviparous blenny, for instance, brings forth tvTo or three hundred 
at a time, all alive and pla^^ing round the parent together. Those who exclude 
their prdgeiiy in a more imperfect state, and produce eggs, which they are 
obliged to leave to chance, either on the bottom, at the edge of the water, or 
floating on the surface where it is deeper, are all much more prolific; and seem 
to proportion their stock to the danger there is of its consumption. Of these 
eggs thus deposited, scarce one in a hundred brings forth an animal; they are 
devoured by all the lesser fry that frequent the shores; by aquatic birds near 
the margin, and by the larger fish in deep water. Still, however, there are 
enough for supplying the deep with inhabitants; and notwithstanding their own 
iap.icity, and that of the fowls of various tribes, the numbers that escape are 
sufficient to relieve the wants of a very considerable part of mankind Indeed, 
when we consider the numbers that a single fish is capable of prodtjeing, the 
amount will seem astonishing. If, for instance, we should be told of a being 
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so very prolific (h.tl, iii a single season, it could bring fortb as many of its kind 
as there are iniiabitants in England, it would strike »»s with 8 iiri)rise ; jef a 
single cod produces I'lill that number, 'rim cod spawns in one season, as Lew- 
cnhoeck us.suies us, above nine millions of eggs oi pe.ts ronfamed in one single 
roe. 'Pile ihnnider is coininonly known to prodin e above one million; am! the 
mackerel above five hundred thomsand. Such an amazing inerease, d'permitted 
to come to maturity, would overstock nature, and i ven the ocean i(m U' would 
not be able to contain, much less to provide (or, the half ot iCs inhabit.mfs. Hut 
two wise purposes are answered by tbi.s ania/ing iinrea.se; it preserves the 
species in the midst of numberless enemies, and serves to furnish the rest wuli 
a sustenance adapted to their nature. 

I’csIk's seem, all except the whale kind, enfindy divested of tho-.e par< nl.d 
Nolieibides wliieli so strongly mark the m.niiier of the moic (lerfci t leiiestria) 
animals. How far they copulate remains as _\e( a doubt. foi f.Iiong'li flu i seem 
to join, vet the male is not inrnislied with any external iiislniment ol gemiatioii 
It is said, bv some, that bis only end in th.it ailion is to emit Ins inijiregnaliiig 
imll upon the eggs that at that tunc lull from llie fcMiiale He i.s said to lie seen 
pursuing them <is (lu y lloat down the slia am, and ( areiiiily impregnating them 
one alter another. Onsoim oeeasions. also, the lemales dig holes in tlie bottom 
of rivers and ponds, and there de|»os.l their ,‘pawii, wliieh is imjiregnated bv the 
inaie in the .same mainuT. .Vll this, hov\e\ei, is very doiilillid, what we know 
vvitli (ertainty of the mailer, and (hat not disi overed till very lately, is, (hat the 
male has two organs ot generation, that open into the bhukler oi uriiu“ ; and 
that these organs do not open into tiie reeltim. as in bird.s, but have a particular 
apertme of their own.(g) These organs ol gtneration in the male aie empiv at 
some seasons of the jeai , but beloie (lie tune of spaunnig tin y ari' turgid 
with vvbat i.s called tlu' milt, and emit (he Ihiid proper tor iiii))regiiation. 

Fish have difleient si*asons tbi depositing their spawn : somi', tliaf live in the 
deptlcs of the ocean, are said to rhoose the winter iiioiiths; but. in general, 
those with which vv<“ aie aeijnaiiitcd ehoosc' flic hottest months in summer, and 

I ircder such water as is sonu'vvhat (epilied li, tin' beams of llie sun. T hey tlu n 
cave the deepest purls of the ocean, whnli arc the coldest, and shoal lonnd the 
coasts, or swim up (In- fu ^ii vvater livers, vvliieh are vvaim, ii> llu v aie eoniiia- 
ralivcly .shallow. W lien lin y have de posited (In ir biirllieiis. (luy then return 
lo their old stations, and leave their iiasreni piDgi-ny to shift loi tlicmsehes. 

l lie spawn continues ii: its egg state in some lish longer than in others, and 
tins 111 proportion to the aiiiimd's size In the salmon, lor instance, the young 
animal eontinnes in the egg from the iH'ginning of DcTeinber till the beginnuig 
o! April; tin- carp contiimes in the. egg not above tliree weeks ; the little gold- 
lish iioni (.Tiiiia is produced still ipiicker T hese all. when c-m hided, at first 
escape by their minuteness and agility T hey rise, sink, afid turn mmh reudiei 
than grown llsli; and (hey can escape into very shallow waleis when pursued. 
JinI, with all their advantages, sc.'iree one in a (liousand .survives (lie numerous 
perils of its ya.nth 'I he very male and lennde that luive giv< n tliem birth are 
equally dangerous and formidable with the rest, forgetting all lelatuin at their 
departure. 

iinch is the general picture of these lieedU ss and hungry ei( atuies ; hut there 
are some in this elass, living in tlu; wateis, lliat are posses^.<-(l ol liner organs 
and higher eensations; tliaf have all the tenderness of bn<N oi (piadrnpeds for 
their young; that nurse them with eoiisfant earc‘, and protei f (liem from every 
injury. (Jf this class are the Cetueecmi-tribe, or the fishes of the whale kind. 
There are others, though not capable of nursing fbeir yoimg, yet that bring 
them alive into the world, and defend,them with courage and aelinty. Tlwse 
are the Cuyttla^inom kinds, or thohC wlio have gristles instead of bones. But 
the fierce, unmindful tribe we have been describing, that hmve their spawn 
without any protection, are railed the Spttwns, or bony kinds, from their hone.s 
resembling the sharpness of tliorris. 

'ITius there are three grand divisions in llie fish kind—the ctturcotiSj tlm 
(j;') \ ule tJanuLii dc tjeueiat'oiic . 
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Alaginous, nnd flir spinous ; all differing from ench (itlicr in flieir coiiformutioii, 
their appetites, in their hrinpitifi forth, and in the edination of llieir yonrifj. 
These three great di.stinctions are not (he eapneions difl'ereiices formed by a 
maker of systems, but are strongly and firmly marked in nature. 

1 cannot conclude this chapter without putting a question to the learned, 
which, I confess, 1 am not able to resolve. How comes it that fish, which are 
bred in a salt element, have yet no salt to the taste, or that is capable ol being 
extracted from it ?* 


CHAP. II. 


CP:TACE()U8 fishes in general. 


As on land there are some orders of animals that semn (ormed to command (lie 
rest, with greater powers and more various instincts, so in (lie ocean (iiere ate 
fishes which seem formed upon a nobler plan tlian others, and tli.il, to their fishy 
form, join the appetites aiul the conrormation of cpiadrujieds. d’liese all are of 
the (‘ctacfoiis kind; and so much raised above their fellons of (he deep in their 
appetites and instincts that almost all our modern na(nralir>(.^ have' (airly excluded 
them troin the finny tribes, and will have tliem tailed, not lislu's, but great 
beasts of the ocean. W itli them it would lie as improper to sa\ iin n go to 
Greenland fishing lor whale, as it would be to say that a sjiortsinan goes to 
Elackwall a-fowling for mackerel. 

A et, notwithstanding philosojihers, mankind will alv\a\s have their own way 
of talking; and, for nij own jiart, I think them here in the right. A diifereiit 
formation of the lungs, stoniacii, and intesiines, a dilferent manner o( breathing 
or propagating, arc not sufficient to counterbalance (he gn-at obvious analogy 
which these animals bear to the whoh^ finny tribe. 'I'liey are shaped as other 
fishes; they swim with fins ; they arc entirely naked, without hair; (hey live m 
the water, though th<*y come up to breathe ; they are onlv sc en in (he depths of 
the ocean, and never come upon shore but when forced thither. I'hese sure 
are siiflicient In plead in favour of the genera! denomination, and acejuit mankind 
of error in ranking them with their lower companions of the deeji. 

Jbit still they arc‘ as many degrees raised above other lishes iii (heir nature as 
they arc in general in their size. Tins tnlie is comjiosc'd of (he \V hale and its 
varieties, of tlie Cachalot, the Dolphin, (he Grampus, and the Porpoise. All 
these resemble quadiiipeds in their internal structure, and in some of their 
ayipetites and aflectioiis. Like quadrupeds, they have lungs, a midriff, a 
stomach, intestines, liver, spleen, bladder, and parts of generation; their heart, 
also, resembles that of quadnijieds, with its partitions closed up a.s in them, and 
driving red and warm blood in circulation through the liody. 


Sai.t Wateh on Fisii—I'hougli fishcK 
live ill a halt eleiiicnt (hey do not siihsist on 
it. All the watei they take into tlieir mouths 
IS Again discharged thioiigli the gills, after 
reldinmg the air ccuitAincd in it lor the pur¬ 
poses ol lile. The tnediuin of water answers 
file pit'cise purpose to fishes that the medium 
of >iir does to man and other land animals. 
In iiispiralion, the eltanenl is leceived into 
the lungs or gills, and m ix]nration is re¬ 
turned, dciinvc-il o( 111- j.uiL'i whicli aie 


retiiined for the purjioses of animal economy. 
And whatever salt may be taken into the 
stomachs oi fishes with their food, is decom¬ 
posed and separated into its component jiaits 
of acid and soda. I’lie sailor that feeds for 
twelve months together on salted meats lias 
not his own fiesh made salt; but a decom¬ 
position taking place during the piocess of 
digestion, he becomes coiiupted aud scor¬ 
butic hy the excess of soda and magnesia. 
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As these nniinals breathe the air, it is obvions that the\ eamiol bf'ar to be an\ 
loiijj; time under water. I'he> are eonstrained, tlierelore, every two or three 
minutes to come up to the surface to take breath, as well as to spout, out throufrh 
their nostril, for they have but one, that water which they sucked in while 
gapinp for their prey.* 

The senses of the.se animals seem also superior to those of other fuhes. 'I’he 
eyes of other fishes, we have observed, are covered only with that tnM..sparent 
skin that covers the re.st ot the head ; but in all the cetaceous kinds it is covered 
t)y eyelids, as in man. This, no doubt, keeps that oryan in a more pertW t 
state, by fjiviiifj it intervals of rclavation. in vvhich all vision is suspended. The 
other H.shes, that are for ever stariiiff, must see. if for no other rea.son, more 
feibly, as their organs of sight are always exerted. 

As for hearing, these also are furnished witli the infernal instruments of the 
ear, nllhougli the external oriliee no where apjiears. It is most prohalde that 
(Ins oiiliee may opmi hy some ean.d, resembling the KusfaLhi.ui tube, into tin* 
month ; but tins ha.s not as vet been discovered. 

Yet Nature sure has not thus formed a eoni))Iete appaiafus for hearing, and 
denied the aniinal the use of it when formetl. It is most bkelv that all animals 
of the cetaceous kind can hear, as tin y eerlainlv niter sonnds and bellow t<> 
each other, 'fliis vocal power would be as neebless to animals nafnraliy deal 
as glasses to a man that was blind. 

Hut it is in (he cin umstanees in winch (hev continne (heir kind that these 
animals show an eminent superiority Other tish di'pnsit their spawn, and 
leave the .siitee.ss to accident • these never produce above one young, or two at 

^ Ki o^oviv OF Tin, W 11 VI c.Tlu‘ 1 wlicnec ttie ancients gave to tins species ni 

I.ukI wli.ile afioiiis tn iis a si.lilmie ihst.im c vrii.ile Ihe name ul mystiCk tus, lieneatli fliii> 
nt ei'iitiivaiice, coiiipeiisaliiig its total want of v.uill oi h.ui lies the eiuniiions tongue ol t)ie 
ti'vtli III the liuinliffis ot [ilales ut vvhaKlnnie wliale, and evterini to it is liie iiiiineiiseh 
whwli c ov er tile mol ol its mouth , and wlucli. high 1 iwei iip, Vilmli, when tlie jaws .iie 
tiy itieii giowlh. incre.ismg ni longili and dosed, shuts iiji ovei all e\teniall\, to the 
111 Ine.idlh, olteii ai tjUiie 1 vi i U o teel ill leiig’h very oiigin ol tlie whale .iliove, so as to eii 
and tii'ti'eii iiudu'S iiioad Thne liai e. indeed tiiel) conceal it tioiii view iJ) nii'aiis, .ilso, 
iieeii some iiist.iiiee.s 111 wludi M'haJelione lias ol this loimatKin ot tlie lip, and (he iiuiiiii- 
.itlaiiicd filteeii lief lu li ngtli, sinee lliose '•i.oi.e ;) the iipjiei j.ivi shutting into .ic'iti 
wliales wlinl' .iJloid vvhiilelieiie oi tw'dve teel . ,g!'lou^ gioove at tlie evtieinitv ot the Inwii 
.oe llu'Uiselvi's mme thin sixt\ leef lu lenglli one, tlie most ])ei(ist v.iUe is foinied, wludi 
The iip\ie’’ mil fai e id the skull of a whale ol an\ piessme fioni without onll, tmids (o len- 
this si/.e iiie.isriii'd twenf\ leet eight indies d's unne seciite iioin the ingieis ot the w atei, 
long; .iiiii the cieatuie ilsilf meiismed up- I'lie tiiiige piodiieed li\ the wluJ.dsiiie (as it 
waiils ol a Imiidied tons The roots ot the is (Miistaiith and g .idnaily evtindiiig itself 
two Miles of the ai'cli of wdi.ilelmiie m the in length, hj the ngowth of tiie w hideho u* 
inonth of this .iiiiiiJ.il iieaily meet at the (op liehiiKl it, in piopoition as it is wiiia awa\ 1 
<ii the loot, whence tliey gmw, at the aiiteiioi is thus alw.ijs in a puipet st.ite ol .idaptation 

р. iit of the mo.i*!, ^ l;,it they gi.idu.iU} lecede to the inaivellous eeonoiiiy of the criatnie ; 

I mill each otlu 1, as they iiie cotitnnied hack- Im tlie most imiions pait of this heanlitul 
w.aids, till they approach the' thro,it, when mechanism is the net, oi sieve, w hich it thus 
they again appii'iniiafe Tins snhstaiice I'oims , ,in instiiinieiit w hu li has heeii gianleil 

с. illed wlialelioiie, whidi (hu.s .supplies the to this hugest of cieatnres fui the pnrjui.se of 
jil'ee of teeOi, <onsists of a peculiar kind of .stiaiiiing or separating its innmte prey from 
hoin It.s plates ilitli'r in llieu h iigth Jind the water neeessaiily taken into tire month 
strengiti 111 ditteient jiarth of ttie mouth ; Imt with it wlieii feeding Foi, m this wliale, 
the outei low of plates are hy far the longest the mouth is of sucli enoinions projairlions, 
and the stiongest, espwnilly those which aie as to receive at once even tons of water, and 
midway Wtween the throat and the sruiiit yet of such wondeilnl peih'clion is its filteiing 
As the fibres of every plate are loose and niechainsin through these haii-like filaments, 
sejurafe at its inferior edge, foiming a deep, that il laudy allows tlu’ escape of the noiiiish- 
{lenileiit fringe, hy the gradual splitting away ing pailides diffused therein, although they 
»d its sulisUnce ui pmpuitiun as il is used, he no laiger than {M as ; its food eoi.sistuii"- 
tlie entire vaultisl sules of the uwif v»f the chii'tly ol small ined,is:i‘, nuslacea, and r.oa- 
irumtlgin fact.hy these means is deeply hiuil phytes. 

ivilh a clothing of thick .iiul coaiw ban. 
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the most; and this the female suckles entirely in the manner of quarlriipedsj. 
her breasts being placed, as in the human kind, above the navel. 

The whale or the grampus are terrible at any time ; but are fierce and despe¬ 
rate in the defence of their young. In Waller's beautiful poem of the Summer 
Islands we have a story, founded upon fact, wliich shows the maternal tender¬ 
ness of these animals for their offspring. A whale and her cub had got into an 
arm of the sea, where, by the desertion of the tide, they were inclosed on every 
side. The people from shore soon saw their situation, and drove down upon 
them in boats, with such weapons as the urgent occasion ottered. The two 
animals were soon wounded in several placc.s, and the whole sea round was 
tinctured with their blood. The whales made several attempts to escape; and 
at last the old one, by its superior strength, forced over the shallow, into the 
depths of the ocean. But though in safety herself, she could not bear the 
danger that awaited her ^oung one ; she, therefore, rushed in once more where 
the smaller animal was imprisoned, and resolved, wlien she could not protect, 
at least to share his danger I'he story ends with poetical justice ; for the fide 
coming in, brought ofl* both in safety from their enemies, though not without 
sustaining an infinite number of wounds in every part. 

Of these enormous animals, some are without teeth, and properly called 
whales; others have the teeth only in the lower jaw, and are called, by the 
French, Cachalots; the narwhal has teeth only in the npjier jaw ; the dolpliin’s 
teeth, as well as those of tlie porpoise and grampus, are both above and below. 
These are the marks that serve to distinguish the kinds of this enormous tribe 
from each other; and these shall serve to guide us in giving their history. 


CHAP. III. 

THE WHALE, PROPERLY SO CALLED, AND 

ITS VARIETIES. 


If we compare land animals, in respect to magnitude, with those of the deep, 
they will appear con¬ 
temptible in the com- 
petitiem. It is probable, 
indeed, tliat quadrii- 

S eds onceexisted much 
irger than we find 
them at present. From 
the skeletons of some 
that have been dug up 
at different times, it is 
evident that there must 
have been terrestrial 
animals twice as large 
as elephant; but 
creafhres of such an 
immense bulk required 
a proportionable extent 



(The Whale.) 


of ground for subsistence, and, by being rivals with men for large territory, .hey 
must hav^bcen destroyed in the contest. 
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But it is not only upon latwl tliat man lias o.xcrted his power of destroyini^ the 
larger tribes of animated nature; he has extended his en'orls even in the mid>t 
of the ocean, and has cut off numbers of ttiose enormous animals that liad, 
perhaps, existed for ages. We now no longer hear of whales two hundred and 
two hundred and lifty feet long, which we are cerUrin were often seen about 
two centuries ago- 'I ney have all Iieen destroyed by the skill of mankind, and 
the species is now dwindled into a race of diminutive animals, from thirty to 
about eighty feet long. 

I’lie iiortliern seas were once the region to wliieli the greatest of these animals 
resorted ; but so great has been the siaughtcr of wliales for more than tvvo ages 
that they hegin to grow thinner eve ry day ; and those that are found there seem, 
from their size, not eonie to tluur full dimensions. 

'faking the whale, however, at the ordinary size of eighty feet long and 
twenty leet liigli, wliat an enormous animated mass must it apjiear to the spec¬ 
tator! W ith wlidt amazemetif must it strike him to liehold .so great a ereatun- 
gaiiibolliiig III the deep vvitli the ease and agility of the .smalle.st animal, and 
making its way witli iiieredible .swiftness • 

"Idle whale is the largest animal of which we have any certain iiiformalion ; 
and the various piiipo.ses to which, wlien taken, its difl’erent parts are converted, 
ha\e brought ns toleral)l\ acquainted witli its lii.storT.* Ol the whale, properly 
so called, there are no les.s than .seven dilTereiil kinds; all liislingmshed from 
each other by (heir externa! figure or iiilernal coiifnrnialion. 'fhe tlreat (iieen- 
laiid Whale, without a backfill, and black on the back; the Iceland Whale, 
without a back Im, and uliitisb on (he bai k ; the New KuLdand W halo, with a 
hump on the back: the liale, with si\ humps on the back : the I'dn fisii, witii 
a fill on the bai k near (he tail ; (he I’lke ht ailed Whale, and the Rouiid-lifiped 
Whale. All these dilli r Ironi eai li other in iigure, as their names obviously 
1111))!}. 'fiiey diiVer, also, .soinevvli.it in their manner ol living; tiie tiii-ii.sh 
having a l.irger svvallow than the re.st, bee more active, slender, and lierce, 
and living ehiellv upon lierniigs. However,dhey are none of (hem very vofa- 
eioii.s ; and, if eoin|)ared to the (’aehalot, hat enormous (yrant ol the d<‘ep, Uiey 
appear harmles.s and gi-utle. 'fhe liistorv ol the re.st, therefore, may be eoin- 
piised under that ol (he (Jreat Common tireenland W hale, with which vve are 
best ai (jiiaiiited. 

file (Ireat (Jrei'iilaiid W'bale i.s (be lis! for t.ikliig which there are such pre¬ 
parations made in dillereiit parts of Eiirojie. It is a large, heavy animal, and 
(lie liead aloiu' makes a third of its bulk. It is usually found from sixty to 
seventy (eet long, 'fhe tins on each side are from five to eight feet, composed 
ol 1)0111 s and iimseles, and siitlieieiilly .stiong to give the great mass of body 
which they move .s|ieed and activity I’he tail, vvhieh lies fiat on the water, i.s 
about twenty lour teel liroad, and. when tiie ti.sh lies on one side, its blow is 
liemendous. fhe skm is smooth and lilaek, and m some places niarhled with 
V'lute and yidlovv ; which, rmniiiig over the surface, has a very beautiful eflTecL 
'fhis m.irlibug is jiarticularly observable in the fins and (he tail, in the figures 
vvhieh are thus drawn by Nature, laney often forms (be tiietiires of trees 
landseaiie.s, and bouses. In the tad of one that was thus marliled, Hay tells 
us that the number 12 *i was figured very evenly and exact, as if done with a 
pencil. 

'I'he whale makes use only of the tail to advance it.self forward in the water 
'I’liis .serves a.s a great oar to push its mass along ; and it i.s surprising to see 
with what fori-e and celerity its enormous bulk cuts through the ocean. The 
lins are only made use of for turning in tlie water, ami giving a direction to the 
veloi ity impre.s.sed by the tail. I’he female also makes use of them, when pur- 

Knokmou.s AVuai.e —The skeleton of ii opinion of many naturalists, among whom 
whale, iiiiiety-five (ect long by eighteim tect is M. (hiviei, diis lish conUl not have iieeii 
high, h.is lately Iieen ilejiosited in (he Cain- less than nine luindieil tii one thuusaml ycais 
net ol Natiii.il Ilistoiy ut (Pieiit. In llie okl! 
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sued, (o bear offlK'r yoiitiff, clapping them on her back, and 8 nj)|>ortiiig them 
l)j the liiis ojt oa<-h side from falling. 

'[’he ontvvard or scarf skin of the whale is no thicker (Iian parcliiiieiit ; but 
this removed, the real skin appears, of about an inch thick, and covering the tat 
or liliibbcr that lies beneath: this is from eight to twelve niches in thickness ; 
and IS, when the lish is in health, of a beautiful yel'ow. The muscles he beneath ; 
and these, like the tlesli of quadrupeds, are very red and tough. 

I'lie cleft of the mouth is above twenty feet long, which is near one third of 
the animal's whole length; and the upper jaw is furnished with barbs, that he, 
like the pipe.s of an organ, the greatest in the middle, and the smallest to the 
sides. These compose the whale-bone ; the longest spars of which are found to 
be not less than eighteen feet: the .shortest, being of no value, are thrown awa>. 
'I’lie tongue is almost immovably fixed to tlie lower jaw, seeming one great 
lump of iiir ; and, in tact, it iills several hogsheads with blubber. The eyes are 
not Itirgei than those of an ox ; and when the crystaline humour is dried, it does 
not appear larger than a pea. They arc placed towards the back of the-head, 
being the most l oiiveiiient .situation for enabling fliem to .see both before arnl 
behind; as also to see over them, wheic their food is principally found, d hey 
are guarded by eye lids and eye-lashes, as in quadrupeds; and they seem to 
be very sharji-sighteci.^ 

T^or is their sense of hearing in less perfection; for they an' warneu, at grc.it 
di.-d.inces, of any danger preiiaring against (hem. It would seem as it Nature 
had designedly given them these advantage.s, as thr'y multiply little, in order to 
eniilimie their kind. It is true, indeed, that the external organ of hearing is not 
peneptiWle, lor this might only embarrass them in their natural element ; but as 
.soon as file ihiu siarl-skui above mentioned is removed, a black .spot is disco 
ven'd beliiiid (In- eye, and under that is the aiidilory canal that leads to .1 r<- 
gnlar aiqiaralns lor hearing, lii short, the animal he.irs the smallest sounds at 
very gn'at distances, and at all tiuii'S, except when it is spouting water; which 
IS (he time (hat the tishers approaijli to strike it. 

ddiese si>nu(-hole.s or nostrils, in all the cetaceous trdie. have been already 
deseiibed: in this whale they are two ; one 011 each side (he head before'(he 
eves, and crooked, somew lint liketlie holes on the belly of a violin. From these' 
holes (his animal blows (In' Ma(er very fiercely, and wi(h such a noise'(hat it 
loais like a hollow wind, and may be lie.ird at three miles’disi.me e. W hen 
woiiiideel, i( then blows more licrccly than ever, so that it sounds like (he roaring 
of the se.a in a great storm. 

VN e have abeady observed, that the snbs(anee calle d whalebone, is taken 
from (he upper j.ivv of the animal, and is very ddlerent Iron! (In' real bones of 
lln' whale.'*' d’he' real bones arc iiard, like those ed' gre.it land animals, .ire 
very jiorons. and Idled witli marrow. Two gre .it, strong bones .sustain the iiiidei 
hp, lying against each other in the slnepe ol a hall-moon: some' of these are- 
twenty leet long , they are seen in several gardens set up against each oilier, 
rind are usually mistaken for the iihs of this animal. 

Such is the geiii'ral conformation and figure of this great inhabitant of the 
de ('[>, (he [irecise anatomy of which has not been yet rtscerlained. In those 
pi, ices where tlu-y are caught in greatest aluindaiice, the .'lailors are not very 
eiiriniis as to the striielure of the- visee ra ; and lew anatoimsls care to mwlerlake 
a (,i.sk, where the operator, iiisle.ul of separating with a lanec't, must cut lus 
way with an axe. It is as yet doubted, therelore, whether (he whale, tliat in 
nm.'.l points intcinally rest'inbles a ((iiadtuped, may not have one great bowel 
lille-d e'litirely for the re'ception ol air, to supply it, when constrained to kec'p 
longer than usual at I he bottom '1 he sailors universally allirm (hat it has ; and 

* t'l.o'in MAiiK I'HOM \Vll-Vl.F■T•'>^'r. —M. doth eilitaineel Ireim tins [iiocess bears a stioiig 
Si’luilt/, ol Pi.egue, has bvtely t.iken oat a ri'seinblauve to silk, aiiel is jiarficul.uly 
’latent toi ibe maiiulaetuie ot a kind ufi lot li ad.ipted far making ci.ivats, iiiieler-waisti'oats, 
lu.iii eehakljime We .lie uiliiii.'ierl lliat tile nlianeLs, ^sc --London .loeitNAi. OK Aurs 
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philosophers have nothing hut the ajialogy of its parts to oppose to their general 
assertions,'^ 

As these animals resenihle quadrupeds in conformation, so they bear a 
strong resemblance in some of their appetites and manners. The female joins 
with the male, as it is asserted, more huutajio, and once in two yeans leels the 
accesses of desire. 

The whale goes with young nine or ten months, and is then fatter than usual, 
particularly when near the time of bringing forth. It is said that the einbr\o, 
v^hen iirst perce|)tiblc, is about seventeen inches long, and white; but the cub, 
when excluded, is black,and about ten feet long. She generally produces one 
y onng one, and never above two. W'^hen she suckles her young, she throws 
lierself on one side on the surface of the sea, and the young one atfai lies it.self 
to the teat. The breasts are two ; generally hid within the belly ; but she can 
produce them at plea.siire, so as to stand forward a foot and a half, or two feet ; 
and the teats aic* like those of a cow. In some the, breasts are white ; in others, 
speckled; in all. Idled with a large quantify of milk, resembling that of land 
animals. 

Nothing can exceed the tenderness of tlir female for her offspring; she ear- 
ric.s If with her wla rever .she goes, and, when hardest pursued, keejis it siip- 
poited between her lins. Even v\heM wouudcnl, she still elasps her joimg one ; 

* s s One io i> ni.iU', was (Useovcrcct tiy siinu' fislu-rmcn, willi 

IN Linn 11 utiun r ■ -'J'lie aiiiuial, v, hieli is a his doisal fin ribiiiii )ust above ttie suifiice 



nf the water. IL* was ininiedi.itely diiven 
into 1 he sli.illows, aiul .itt.iclvfil bv the men ; 
lint not being ])uivi(U'il with ])ii.iiei weapons, 
it wii, willi nmeti ddlicnlty tin y weri- aide 
to despatch hmi by the belp oi knives and 
sbiiipened oars. 'File gioans ui tlie poor 
.wunial are desenbed as liaviiig Iik'ii most 
lioriible, and tlie elhision ol blood vei\ irie.it 
Jieiiig at leiiglb depnved ol lil'e, he was towed 
nj) Ihe river to the town, .md landed on the 
quay, whence he was di.iwn by six luiises 
tlnongh the streets, tt) the jilace wlieie the 
laicass was fienched, oi rut nj) 

The desciiplions ol the giampns, ;n the 
woiks on n.ituuil histoiy to which the wider 
had an oppoitimity (d leleiiing, do not ex- 
acily coiiespond with the ahove sjiecimen ; 
but that winch iipiuoacheH nearest to it is the 
Ibllowiiig, taken liom tlie last eddion of the 
ICucyelopauim linttontcn. 

4 th Genus.— Diii.i'iiiNns 
‘ M.ixdl.i iijtTji(|ue ; lisliilii in fionle 

^ lioth j.ius ntc luiiimlu'd with tool!i llu' 
m lli»‘ loiflit'jul ” 

Delplmius (h'cu (inviiiiut' 


The body is iieaily oval. The doisal fin 
IS veiy Ingli 4'be teeth are coiiical mid 
slightly imved The profile of the giaitipus 
isoial mid oblong. The greatest thnkiiess 
IS aboi.t the middle of (he tiuiik, from which 
it giadual!\ ditiuuishes toiiaids both extie- 
indies Tlie aiont is shoit .iiid round. 1 lie 
lowei jaw IS bioadei than the iijiper. Both 
jaws ale luniished wdli coiiu .il ieeth, which 
aie umspi.il and imied at the top, and aie 
fioin twenty to tliiitj in niimbei in e.ich jaw. 
The ('\es ,iie sdn.'iteil in the same line with 
till' opening ol tlie moidh- But till' most 
distmguislmpg m.nk id the gi.inquis is the 
doisal fin. which uses horn the middle ot the 
back, anil is neailj 4 feet in height. The 
jiectoial tins are veij btoail and neaily oval. 
The tail fill is d viiled iiiti) two lobes in the 
loim ol a ciesc'iit The ujipei jiart of the 
lioih IS Mack, the belly IS white Sometimes 
white sp its aie diseoveied on the head and 
li.nk 'I'lie, g-anijiiis is the laige.st fish he- 
loiigiiig to Ihe geim.s Some h.ive been seen 
o( g.l liet in leiiLlh, b\ Id or l.‘i in ciicmnle- 


leiice 
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and when she pillules to avoid danger, takes it to the bottom ; but rises sooner 
than usual, to give it breath again. 

They are a gregarious atiimal, which implies their want of mutual defence 
against the invasions of smaller, but more iiowcrful, lislies. It seems astonish¬ 
ing, therefore, how a shoal of these enormous animals lind subsistence together, 
when it would seem that the supplying even one with food would require greater 
plenty than the ocean could furnish. To increase our wonder, we not only see 
them herding together, but usually find them fatter than any other animals of 
whatsoever element. We likewise know that they cannot swallow large fishes, 
as their throat is so narrow, that an animal larger than a herring could not 
enter. IIow (hen do they subsist and grow so fat ? A small insect W'hich is 
seen floating in those seas, and which Linna’iis terms the Medusa, is siiflicieiit 
for this supply. These insi'cts are black, and of the sixe of a small bean, and 
are sometimes seen floating in clusters on the surface of the water. U'hey are 
of a round form, like snails in a bo\, but (hey have wings, whicli are so tender 
that it is scarce pos.sible to touch them withtmt breaking, '^riiese serve rather 
for swimming than flying : and the little animal is called by the Icelanders, the 
Walfischoas, which signifies the whale’s provender. They have the taste of 
raw iiiinscles, and have the smell of burnt sugar. These are the food of the 
while, which it is seen to draw' up in great numbers with its huge jaws, and to 
bruise between its barbs, which are always found with several of these sticking 
among them. 

Ah the whale is an inoflensive animal, it is not to be wondered that it has 
many enemies, willing to lake advantage of its disposition, and inaptitude for 
combat. 'There is a small animal, of the shell-fish kind, called the Whale- 
lonse, that sticks to its body, as we see shells sticking to the foul bottom of a 
ship. This insinuates itself chiefly under the fins; and whatever efforts the 
great animal makes, it still keeps its hold, and lives upon the fat, which it is 
provided with instruments to arrive at. 

'I'he sword-fi.sh, however, is the* whale’s most terrible enemy. “ At the sight 
of this little animal,” says Anderson, ” the whale .seems agitated in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner ; leaping from the water as if with affright: wherever it appears, 
(he whale perceives it at a distance, and flies from it in the opposite direction. 
I have been myself,” continues lie, “ a spectator of their terrible encounter. 
'The whale has no instriinient of defence except the tail; with that it endeavours 
to strike the enemy; and a single blow taking place, would effectually destroy 
its adversary : but tlie sword-lish is as active as the other is strong, and easily 
avoids the stroke ; then bounding into tlie air, it falls upon its great subjacent 
enemy, and endeavours, not to pierce with its pointed beak, but to cut with its 
toothed edges. The sea all about is soon dyed with blood, proceeding from 
the wounds of the whale ; while the enormous animal vainly endeavours to reach 
i(.s invader, and strikes with its tail against the surface of the water, making a 
reiiort at each blow louder than the noise of a cannon.” 

lint of all the enemies of these enormous Ashes, man is the grpate.st: he alone 
destroys more in a year than the rest in an age, and actually has thinned their 
numbers in that part of the world where they are chiefly sought. The grent 
resort of these animals was found to be on the inhospitable shores of Spif»- 
bergen ; where the distance of the voyage, the coldness of the climate, the ter¬ 
rors of the icy sea, and, still more, their own formidable bulk, might have been 
expected to protect them from human injury. lint all these were but slight 
barriers against man’s arts, his courage, and his necessities. The European 
.ships, soon after flic improvement of navigation, found the way into those .seas ; 
and as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Biscayneers were in 
possession of a very considerable trade to the coasts of Greenland. The Dutch 
and the English followed them thither, and soon took that branch of commerce 
out of their hand.s. The English commenced the business about the beginning 
of tl. e .sevouteenth century ; and the town of Hull had the honour of fir.'it at¬ 
tempting that protitidde branch of trade. 

'TIk art of taking whales, like most others, i.s much unproved by time, and 
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(lill'crs in mnny reR|>octs from that practised by the Biscayneers, when (hey first 
Ireqnented the ley sea. But as the description of their methods is the least 
( oinplieated, and consequently the easiest understood, it will be best suited to 
our purpose. 

For this navigation, the Biscayneers, in favourable seasons, fitted out thirty 
ships, of two hundred and fifty tons each, with fifty choice men a piece, and a 
lew boys.^ 'fhese were stored with six months’provision ; and each ship had 
its boats, whicli were to be serviceable when come to the place of duty. Wlien 
arrived at the part where the whales are expected to pass to the southward, 
(li«‘y always keep their sails set, and a sailor is placed at the mast-head, to give 
inlormation when he spies a whale. As .soon as he discovers one, the whole 
crew are iiislantly in employment : they fit out their boats, and row away to 
where the w hale was seen. 'File harpooner, who is to strike the fish, stands at 
the prow of the boat, with a harpoon or javelin in his hand, five or six feet 
long, pointed with steel like the barb of an arrow, of a triangular shape. As 
ihis person’s place is that of the greatest dexterity, so also it is of the greatest 
danger: the whale sometimes overturns the boat with a blow of its tail, and 
sometimes drives against it w'ith fury. In general, however, the animal .seems 
to sleep on (he surface of the water ; while tiie boat approaching, the harpooner 
stand.s aloft, and, with his har|)oon tied to a cord of several hundred fathoms’ 
length, darts it into the animal, aiul then rows as fast as possible away. It is 
sometime before the whale seein.s to feel the blow; tbe instrument bas usually 
piereed no deeper than tlie fat, and tliat being insensible, the animal eontimies 
for awhile motionle.ss ; but soon roused from its seeming lethargy, as tbe .sbalt 
eontimies to pierce deejier and deeper into the muscular tlesli, it flies off with 
aina/.mg rapiditv. In the mean tune, tlie harpoon sticks m its .side; while the 
rope, which is coiled up in the boat, and runs upon a swivel, lengthens as the 
whale recedes, but still shows tlie part of (he deep to which it has retreated. 
The cord is coded np with great (are ; for such is the rapidity with which it 
rims off, that if it was hut the least checked, as it yields with the animal’s re¬ 
treat, it would infallibly overset the boat, and the crew would goto the liottom. 
It sometimes happens also, that (ho rapidity with which it riiiis over the swivel 
at the edge of the boat, heats if. and it would inlallihly take lire, did not a man 
stand eontiiuially with a wet mop lo Ins liaiid, to cool (he swivel as the cord 
rims. ’I’he whale having dived to a considerable depth, remains at the bottom, 
.sometimes for near half an hour, with the harpoon in its body, and then rises to 
take breath, expecting the danger over: but tbe instant it appears, they are all 

* WuAi.E Fisiiinu — The first object Is employed in the fi-shery, could not be reduced 
to fit out a ship suited to the trade. While even lu a much smaller vessel. A laigcr 
ttie fishery was carried on in l)ays, or on the tonnage than 35(1. being scarcely ever filled, 
exterior margin of icy fields, very slight fa- involves the proprietor in useless'extra ex- 
hrics were suthcieiit; but now that the ves- peiise. The Dutch aie of opinion, that the 
sels depait eaily ni the Keoson, and push into vessels destined fur this fishery should be 112 
tlie very heiiit of the iiovtheiu ices, they aie feet long, 29 broad, and 12 deep, c.irrynug 
liable every moment to the most seveie s'.ioeks seven boats, and fioin 40 to 50 seamen. , 
and eoiieussions. Tlie ship, theielore, must The Whaling vessels usu.illy take their 
be consti acted in such a manner, as to jiossess departure in such tune as to leave the Shet- 
a peculiar degiee of strength. Its exposed bind Isles about the begiiming of April; and 
pails is seemed with double and even irehle beloie the end ol the month, arrive wiihin 
limbers, while it is fortified, as the expression the Polai seas It was long customary to 
IS, externally witli iron plates, and internally spend a lew weeks at wluit is called the 
with stanchions and cross-bars, so disposed Seal fi'-lier’s liighf, extending along the coast 
as to cause the pressure on any one part to of Ureoiiland, eie they pushed into those 
bear upon and be supported by the whole more i oithein wateis; wheie, amid fields 
fabric. Mr. Scoieshy recommeiuls the diinen- and mountaiiis of ice, the powerful and pre- 
sioii of .‘150 tons as the most eligible. A ship cious mysticetus is tossing; but iu later 
of this si/.e IS sometimes filled , and the times it h.is become usu.il to sad at once into 
iinmbei of men leipured foi its navig.itioii, that eeiitie ot diingei and enterprise.—K uin- 
beiiig also necessary lor iiuiuiiing tlie boats nuituii ''Jauinilt LiiiHaM.x. 
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w ilh tlicir boats ready <o receive it, and fling their harpoons in<o its body: the 
animal again dives and again rises, while they repent their blows. The ship 
follows in full sail, like all the rest, never losing sight of the boats, and ready 
to lend them assistance; the whole ocean seems dyed in blood. Thus they 
renew their aKack, till the whale begins to be quite enfeebled and spent, when 
they plunge their longer spears into various parts of its body, and the enormous 
animal expires. When it is dead, to prevent it from sinking, they tie it with a 
strong iron chain to the side of the boat, and either cut it up in pieces, and carry 
it home in that manner, or extract the oil from the blubber on shqi-board."'^ 

Such is the manner in which these fish were taken in the beginning; but suc¬ 
ceeding arts have improved the method, and the harpoon is now thrown by : a 
machine being used which inflicts a deeper wound, and strikes the animal with 
much greater certainty: tiiere are better methods for extracting the oil, and 
properer machines for cutting the animal up, than were used in tlie early lislie- 
ries. ddie flesh of this animal is also a dainty to some nations; and even the 
French seamen are now and then found to dress and use it as their ordinary 
diet at sea. It is said, by the English and Dutch sailors, to be hard and ill- 
fa.sfed ; but the French assert the contrary ; and the savages of Greenland, as 
well as those near the south pole, are fond of it to distraction. They eat the 
flesh, and drink the oil, which is a lirst-rate delicacy, 'riie finding a dead whale 
is an adventure considered among the fortunate circumstances of their wrotclied 
lives. They make their abode beside it; and seldom remove till they have lelt 
nothing but the bones,f 


* Thu Dkath —When the whale is first 
Htnick and iiluuges into the waves, the hnaf’s 
Clew elevate a flag as a signal to the watch 
on deck, who give the alarm to those aslee;) 
below l)y stamping violently on the deck, and 
crying aloud—“ A fall, A fall'.''’ i^J)iitch, 
vat, expiessing the precipitate h.iste with 
which the sailois throw themselves into tlie 
boats) On this notice they do not allow 
themselves time to diess, but rush out in then 
sleeping shirts oi diawers into an atmo.',[)}iere, 
the temperatuie of which is often below z.eio, 
caiiymg along with them their eloihiiig in a 
bundle, and tiusting to make their toilette 
in the interval of manning and pusliing 
off tile boats. Such is the tumult at this 
moment, that young inaiiners have been 
known to raise cries ol leai, thinking the 
ship was going down 

The period during which a wounded whale 
leniaiiis under water is vaiious, but is aver¬ 
aged by Mr. Scoieshy at about half an hour. 
Then, pressed by flu* necessity ot resjn- 
lation, tie apjiears ahove, often considerably 
distant fiom the spot wheie he has been har¬ 
pooned, and in a state of gieat exhaustion, 
which the same ingenious wiitei asciihesto 
tlie severe piessure that he has emhiri-d 
when placed beneath a column of water 700 
or hOO fathoms deep. All the boats have 
meantime been spreading themselves in va- 
noas directions, that one at least may be 
within a siart, as it is called, or about 200 
yai.ls ot the point of his rising, at which dis¬ 
tance they can easily reach and pierce liim 
with one oi two more liiir]n>ons before he 
again descends, as he usually does for a few 
uiiiiutes. On las reappeaiauce, a geueial 


attack is made wilh lances, which are stiiick 
as deep as possible, to leach and jieiietr.ife 
the Vila! parts. Blood mixed with oil stieanis 
copiously hoin his wounds, and from the 
hlow-hulcs, dyeing the sea to a gre.it dis¬ 
tance, and sprinkling and sometimes dreiicli- 
ing the boats and crews. The animal now 
becomes inoie and more exhausted ; hut at 
(he appioach ol his dissolution, he often 
makes a convulsive and energetic stuiggle, 
reaiiiig Ins tail Jngti m the air, and whnling 
it with a noise which is heard at the distance 
of seveial miles. At length, quite overpow- 
eied 1111(1 exh.iusted, he lays himself on Ins 
side or hack, and expiies. The flag is then 
taken down, and Ihret' loud huzzas raised 
fiom the suiroiiiidiiig boats. No time is lost 
in jnercing the fail with two holes, thiough 
which ropes are passed, winch being fastened 
to the boats, (hag the fish to the vessel amid 
shoots of joy—EniN CaBini'T Liiihakv. 

f Gigantic Whai.k.— The Skeleton of an 
immense sjiecimen of the Gieenland AVhale 
{Uala-aa Ah/ntiertas') was recently exhibited 
in a Pavilion erected upon the area of the 
King’s Mews, Pliaiing dross, Loudon. The 
entire animal was tound dead, floating ofl' 
the coa.s1 of Belgium, about twelve miles 
distant from Osteiid, Nov. .‘i, 1827, by aerew 
of fishermen. Their boat being of too weak 
tonnage and sail to move so enormous amass, 
tliey haded two other boats to their assist¬ 
ance ; and the three towed the whale towards 
Ostend Haiboui : on enteiiug which, the 
cable with which it was fastened to the boats 
broke, and it Wiis cast on the sands east of 
the harbour, where the ])ie[iaiatory (qieiutions 
ol dissecting, cleaning, &c. were eflected. 
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C^iivuT, and tlie Piofebsors of the .hirdin 
r/( A ridtitfs at Fans, estimate tins enormous 
aiiitiial to have lived ironi nine hinuhed to 
one thousand yeais ; and one proofof its gieat 
age IS ill The eartilages ol the fiiigeis ol the 
hniids, or side fins, wlmh aie perteetly ossi¬ 
fied, or converted into hone. 

At Ostend, this wonder of the deep created 
what Joiiiiialists call a sensation among all 
i.inki ot the jieople; and our gay neighhours 
iiiaile its capture the occasion ol tliiee days 
pUs^ with a host ol allegorical and pioces- 
sioiial accompaniments, which are detailed 
111 a Memoir pour scnur of the whole atfair. 
The Piopnetors next visited Pans, and theie 
pitched their pavilion in I'kiee l-ouis XI 
where the skeleton was inspected hy all the 
i’ara/tx as well us the siglit-loviiig peisons of 
he cajatal Thence they join iiejed to Lou¬ 
don, where the exhitntion leciived all the eii- 
couuigemeiit it nieiited. 

The skeleton as oui Kngiaviiig show's, is 
ingenioU'ly supjioited njioii iion-woik The 
hones aie hound or cemented together, and 
the ajijie.nance of the whole is uiiKpie, The 
hie.ist-hns, Ol /iiiiidit, as they aie projierly 
called, can scaicely fad to aitiact the notice 
of the most listless visitei 'iiie ujiiier jaw 
was provided with eight hiiiidied jiaces ot 
lialeeii, imjirojally teiined whiikhoiiv The 
1)1 am, a model of which is exhihited, ajijieais 
exfiaoidmaulj small. 

There is .in uiteiestmg fict connected with 
the tood oi tlie above sjieties, oi tlie (fiieii 
land Wli.ile They .ihound in the olive 
vv.iteis ol the Gieeulaiul sea, on aiiouiit of 
the iiicakulahle iiundier of the aiuiioilt ii‘,i', 
OI iiiediisai, wliitli oieiijiy about a touilh ol 
th.it St a, Ol iihoiit 20,IK)() sipi.ire miles. The 
wli.des cannot deuve .my diiect siihsistence 
liom the animalciihr, hut these hum tlie 
lood of other miinite cieatiiies, which then 
siippoit otlurs, till at length .niimals aie jiio- 
ilnced ol such si'/.e as to alloid a moisel lor 
tlieii mighty devouieis 

Ml Seoieshy estimates that two squaie 
miles oi lliese watefs contain 2.'i,!SS.S,0t)0,0()(l, 
(1(1(1,(100 aiiimalcula'; and. as this mnnhei is 
layond the lange of Iniiii.iii woids and con¬ 
ceptions, he illnstnites it hy ohseivmg that 
hO.tlOO persons would have been employed 
since the cieation m counting it. 

A single glance at this stupendous skeleton 
will convince tlie leadei of the vulgar eriorof 
teiining the whale a lish. Upon this distiiic- 
tinii, we tind the following judicious cdiservu- 
fioiis 111 a recent wuik Speaking of ( eiiirrii, 
to whuh class of aniimils whales belong, the 
v/ritei says ;— ‘ Ahhough their home be eii- 
tiiely in the depth ol the watcus, they have 
several features in common with the larger 
cjuadriijieds They belong to the Liimteaii 
class oi mawmaliu, oi suck-giviiig animals; 
they pioduce their young alive; then skin is 


smooth, and without scales ; their hloiul warm, 
and the Hesh tastes somewhat like coiii.se 
beef They have a heait with two veiitiicles, 
and lungs through which they respire; and 
being unable to sejiarate the air liom the 
watei as fishes do, hy means of then gills; 
they must come to the surlace in order to 
bieathe. It is thus hy no means strictly 
scientific to call the whale a fish ; yet he is 
entirely an inhalntant of the sea, having a 
tad, though jilaced in a diti'eient position 
tiom that of ordmaiy fishes, while his lioiit 
linihs much moie leseinlile fins than legs, 
and are solely used for jiawmg the deep. 
Hence the vulgar, following a natural and 
desciiptive classification, obstinately continue 
to give the name of fish to these watery 
monsters. 

Jonah’s Whai.e,—T he narrative of Jo¬ 
nah’s extiaordmary preseivation liom death, 
when thunvn overlioaid hy the teriified man¬ 
ners, has furnished ainjile mateiials lor the 
cavils of the infidel, and foi the speculation 
of the jihilo^ojihcT and the critic. In the 
sacred text, the paiticular fish which wasien- 
dered the pieseiver of the disobedient juo- 
phet, IS not sjiecified ; although the Septu.i- 
gint translators have iiiseited the whale, and 
the Evangelists, in recoidiiig oui Savioin's 
words lelative lo the event and its typical 
character, have used the same wold. It hy 
no nieaus loilows liom this, however, that the 
w riters ,d the gospel designed to give their 
sanitiou to this inteipietation; the LXX 
being the veision ii> coiiiiiioii use among 
their couiitryiiieii, they (jiioteil it without 
altcuition whole its ileviatioiin tiom the oiigi- 
n.il involved no seiious consequences. Al¬ 
though the whale is the hirgest ol all known 
lish, its gullet is too sm.ill to jieimit the 
jiass.ige ot a human body through it ; and 
therelore we cannot, without the siqijiositiuii 
of an additional miiacle, admit this to he the 
fi.sli luleiMled lloehait and Liiiiiseus stqi- 
jiose it lo have beer, (he ch.ucaii.is, or lamia, 
winch has a tlnoat and body so pioihgionsly 
gieat, that it can easily swallow a man with¬ 
out the least hint, 

Om Lord ohseives (Luke xi .30.) that 
‘‘ Jonah's was a sign to tlie Ninevites;” and 
it IS lemailuihle that the event should have 
been so widely spieiid, and attiiicted so nnieh 
notice, that among the lew fiagnieiits ol an¬ 
tiquity leniaiiiing to us, this little history 
should receive iioin them huger coiifiimation 
than so lie others of gu atei extent and mag¬ 
nitude. The heathen have pveSeived the 
fiet, bm apjdied it to Ueicules; 

'I'liiil foa'il tliiee inutiled lion, whom of old, 

1'iitoii's clmieh.iiiioi do,;, willi hoind j.iws devour'd. 

Lyi ova RON. 

/^Ciieiis Gazaeiis, recording the same event, 
winch he also vefeis to Ileicules, employs the 
veiy tcim Ketos adopted by the LXX, and 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE NARWHAL. 


Fiiom whales that entirely want teeth, we come to such as have tliem in the 
U|)j)er jaw only; and in this class there is I'mind but one, the Narwhal, or Sea- 
iinicorn. '^J’liis tisli is not so large as tlie whale, not being abo'e sixty feet long. 
Its body is slenderer than lliat o( tlie whale, and its fat not in so great abund- 
anee. J 3 ut this great aninial is sulliciently distinguished from all others of the 
deep by its tooth or le«‘(h, which stand pointing direi-lly forw^ard Iroin the upper 
jaw, and are from nine to fourteen feel long. In all the variety of weapoti.s 
with wliieh Nature has armed her various tribes, there is not one .so large or so 
formidable as this. Tins terrible weapon is generally found single ; and .some 
are of opinion that the animal is fnrinshed but with one by nature ; but there is 
at present the skull of a narwhal at the Stadthouse at Ariisterdatn with two 
teeth; winch plainly proves that< in some animals, at least, this instriiinent is 
double. In a skull to be .seen at llainbiirgh then' are two teeth, which are each 
aliove seven feet long, and are eight inches in circumference. When the animal 
j)os.sessed of these formidable weapons is urged to employ them, it drives di¬ 
rectly forward against the enemy witli its teeth, that, like protended sptars, 
pierce whatever stands before them. 

'^riie extreme length of these instruments have induced some to consider them 
rather as horns tliaii teeth ; but tliey in every u'.spect resemlile the tusks of the 
boar and tlie elephant. They grovv, as in tliein, from sockets in (he upper jaw ; 
tliey have the solidity of the hardest bone, and far surpass ivory in all its qua¬ 
lities. ' 

Yet, notw'itlistanding all these appointments for combat, these long and 
pointed tusks, amazing strength, and iiiiinatcliahle celerity, the narwhal is one 
of the most harmless and peaceful inhabitants of the ocean. It is seen con¬ 
stantly and inoffensively sporting among the other great monsters of the deep, 
no way attempting to injure them, but pleased in their company. The Greeii- 
iatiders call the narwhal the fore-runner of the whale ; for wherever it is seen, 
the wliale is shortly after sure to follow. 

rhe inariiiers and appetites both of the narwhal and the great whale are 
entirely similar; they both alike wanf teeth for chewing, and are obliged to live 
upon insects; they both are peaceable and harmless, and always rather fly than 
seek (he coinhat. The narwhal, however, has a much narrower gape than the 

great whale, and therefore does not want the use of barbs to keep in its food 

♦) 


liy Matthew ; “ As Hercules is also reported, 
wIk'ii he wasshipwiecked, to have lieen swal¬ 
lowed hy a (ketos) whale (or great fish): and 
yet to have been saved,” That Hercules should 
liave been substituted for Jonah, cun excite 
no just astonishment, since Tacitus himself 
Hckiiowledges, that, to advance the fame of 
Ibis distinguished favourite, they do not he- 
sii.ite to ascribe to him whatever is extraor- 
(liiiiiiy or noble m history, to whomsoever the 
leal piaise is due. They plunder every other 
ceU liiated character, of whatever country, of 
all Ills incut, to adorn their iahlcil hero with 
tile spoils stolen fiom truth, and honestly 
belonging to otheis. 

The tale editor of Calmet in a seiies of 


dissertations, more ingenious than solid, has 
laboured to prove that instead of a living 
animal, a floating preserver is intended hy 
the sacied writer. According to his piin- 
ciples of inteipretation, the passage will reail 
thus: “ The Lord jirepared a huge Hag 
(pieserver) to receive Jonah; and Jonah was 
in the inner pait (the belly or hold) of this 
Dagah, three days and nights, and then was 
cast upon the shore.” “ To this,” he observes, 
“ our Lord adverts in Matth. xii. 40 Jonah 
was in the hollow cavity of the ketos, thiee 
days and nights (in the heart of the sea, says 
Jonah)} so shall the Sou of Mau be in the 
heart of the earth.” 

Sciiu'Tuuii Naiuiiai. Hisxouv. 
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when once sucked into the month, ft isnl.so imicli swifter, and would never he 
taken hy the lisiiernian but for tho.se very tii.sk.s, whuli at lirsi appear to be its 
principal defence, l liese animals, as was said, bein^ fond of living together, are 
always seen in herds of several at a time; and whenever they are attacked, they 
crowd together in such a manner, that they are mntnally embarrassed by their 
tusks. By these they are often locked together, and are prevented from sinking 
to the bottom. It seldom happens, therefore, but the fishermen make sure of 
one or two of the hindmost, which very well reward their trouble. 

Il is from the extraordinary cin nnistiinee of the teeth, tlierefore, that this fish 
demands a distinct history ; and such has been the curiosity of mankind, and 
their desire to procure llieni, that a century ago they were considered as tlie 
greatest rarity in (he world. At that time the art of catching whales was not 
known ; and mankind saw few, except such as were stranded on the coasts by 
accident. The tooth of the narwhal, therefore, was ascribed to a very diflerent 
animal from that which really bore it. Among other fossil substances they were 
sometimes dug up ; and the narwhal being utterly unknown, naturalists soon 
found a terre.strial owner. 'I'hey were thought to be the horns of unicorns—an 
animal described by Pliny as resembling a horse, and with one straight horn 
darting forward from the middle of its forehead. I hesc teeth were, iherelore, 
considered as a strong testimony in lavoiir of that historian's veracity, and were 
shown among the most precious remains of antiquity. Even for some time 
after the narwhal wa.s known the deceit was continued, as those who were pos- 
ses.sed of a tootli sold it to great advantage. But at present they are ton well 
known to deceive any, and are only shown for what they really are; their curi¬ 
osity increasing in proportion to their weight and their size. 


( HAP. V. 

THE DDLPHIN, THE GRAMPUS, AND THE 
PORPOISE, WITH THEIR VARIETIES. 


All these fish have teeth both in the upper and the lower jaw, and are iinich 



(Tlio Dolphin.) 


less than the wh.ile. The Grampus, which is the largest, never exceeds twenty 
feet"^ It may also be distinguished by the flatness of its head, which resembles 

* The Gi.aiiiator, or Sea-sword, a formi- gr.impus are blunt; and the dorsal fin placed 
dable enemy to the Greenland whale, has about thij middle of the hack, and pioportion- 
oiten been confounded with the grampus, ably not so long as in the gladiator, Imleed, 
The grampus has the top of the heajjl lather it is from the remarkable length and fiimness 
fiat, the snout le-s obtuse, flic upjier j.iw of this fi,i in the gladiator that it has received 
longer than the lower, while in the ghidiator the name of sea-sword, 
both are of equal length. Tlie teeth oi the 
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a boat turned upside down. Tlie Porpoise resembles the p^rampus in most 
things, exrept the snout, wliich i.s not above ei^lU feet lonp; its snout, also, 
more resembles that of a hop;. The Dolphin has a strong re.seinblance to the 
porpoise, except that its snout is longer and more pointed. '^Phey have all tins 
on the back ; they all have heads very large, like the rest of the v^llale kind; 
and resemble each other in their appetite.s, llieir manners, and conformations; 
being equally voracious, active and roving. 

'Phe great agdity of these animals prevents their often being taken. They 
seldom remain a moment above water ; .sometimes, indeed, their loo eager 
pursuits expose them to danger; and a shoal ol herrings often allures them out 
of their depth. In sneh a cast*, tlie hungry animal conliniies to flounder in tlie 
shallows till knocked on the head, or till the retiring tide seasonablj comes to 
its relief. But all this tribe, and the dolphin in |)artieidar, are not less swilt 
than destructive. No fish could escape them, but Iroin the awkward position 
of the mouth, which is placed in a manner under the head ; yet, even with these 
disadvantages, their depredations are so great tliat they liave liceii justly sl \ led 
the plunderers of the deep. 

VVhat could mdiiee the ancients to a jiredileelmn in favour of these aniin.ds, 
particularly the dolphin, it is not easy to .u i.oiiiit lor.'^ Historians and philoso¬ 
phers seem to have contended who shoidd invent the greatest number ol (allies 
concerning them. 'Phe dolpbin was (clebrated in the eaira’sf time for its loud¬ 
ness to the human race, and was disfingnished by the epithets oi the boy loving 
and philanthropist. Scarce an accident could happen at sea but tlie doipbin 
offered biinself to convey the iinlorluuate to sboie. I he imisieian Hung info 
tlie sea by pirates, the boy taking an airing into the midst of the sea, and return¬ 
ing again in salety, were obliged to the dolphin for its si'rviees. It is not easv, 
1 say, to as.sign a cause why the ancients should thus have invented so many 
fables in its favour. 

'I’he moderns have more just ,'otions of these animals; and liaxe got over (be 
many fables wfiieh eveiy day’s experienre < oiitra bits. Indeed, tlieir nimibers 
are so great, and, (hough shy, (bey are so often taken, (hat siirli peculiarities, 
if they were possessed of any, would liave been long since ascertained. 'Plu y 
are found, the porpoise especially, in siicli vast numbers, in all parts of (lie sea 
that surrounds this kingdom, that they are sorm (irncs noxious to seanien wlien 
they sail in small vessels. In some places they almost daikeii the water as (liey 
rise to take breath ; and particularly l;clore bad vveatlier, arc mncli agitated, 
swimming against (he wind, and tnmbimg about with iiim.sual violence. 

It sometimes happens that the imiietiiosily or the hunger of tliose aiiiinals, m 
their usual pursuits, urges them be¬ 
yond the limits of safety .f d'he lisher- 
men, who extend their long nets lor 
pilchards, on (he coasts of Cornwall, 
have sometimes an unwelcome cap¬ 
ture in one of Mie.se. Their feeble 
nets, which are calculated only for 
taking smaller prey, suffer an uni¬ 
versal laceration from the efforts ol 
this strong animal to escape ; and if 
it be not knocked on the head, before 
it has had time to flounder, the nets 

• The J)oi.i>hin was, even so late as the 
reign of Queen EUziibeth, reckoiieii a gieat 
<lelicai*y. Doctor Cains says, that one, which 
WHS taken in his time, was thought a })rusent eels and sea-worms. Hence in most lnn- 
woithy the Duke of Norfolk, who distributed giiages, they receive the foiegomg name, 
jiait of It amongst his fiiends. It was roasted Poipoisa has that significaliim in Italian, 
and dressed with {Hupoise sauce, made of The aidoui of their pursuit is such that por- 
cruiiihs of tine white bread, mixed, with vine- poises aie fiequently taken a.s far up the 
gai and sugar, rivei Thames as Westminster Budge.—Eo. 
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f Sea Hoos —IXiring a scarcity of fwh, 
junpoises aie *aid to dive to the bottom, and 
grope, like hogs, among the sand, tor sand- 
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are de.stroyi;c|, an<l (he fishery interrupted, 'Fhcre is nothiii;;, therefore, they so 
much dread as the entaii(;liii^ a porpoise ; and they do everything to intimidate 
the animal from approaching. 

When the porpoise is taken, it becomes no inconsiderable capture, as it 
yields a very large quantity of oil; and the lean of some, particularly if “the 
animal be young, is said to be as well tasted as veal. 

As for the rest, we are told that these animals go with young ten months ;— 
that, like the v%hale, they seldom bring forth above one at a time, and that in 
the midst of summer: (hat they live to a considerable age, though some say not 
above twenty-five or thirty years; and they sleep with the snout above water. 
They seem to possess, in a degree proportioned to their bulk, the manners of 
whales; and the history of one species of cetaceous animals will, in a great 
measure, serve for all the rest. 


(HAP. T. 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES IN GENERAL. 

\Vi. ha ve seen (hat ti.shes of die eetaeia'iis kind bear a strong resemblenee to 
<|ijadrupeds in their eoiilbnnalion; those of the eartilagiiious kinds are one 
remove separated from them ; they form the shade that completes the imper¬ 
ceptible gradalioii.s of nature. 

'The first great distiintion they exhibit is in having .artilages, or gristles, 
instead of bones. The cetaceous tribes have their hones entirely resembling 
those of quadrupeds, (hick, white, and tilled vviin mairow : (hose of (lie .spinous 
kind, on the eontrary, have small, slender bones, with points revsembling thorns, 
and generally solid thronghout. Fishes of ihe eartilagiiious kinds have their 
bones always soft and yielding; and age, that hardens the bones of other 
animals, rather coiitiibiUits st,ill more to soften theirs. 

Tliey have other diflferenCts.^norf' obviously discernible. We have olisi ved 
that the cetact'ous trilics Inu’^^ngs like quadrupeds, a heart with its partition in 
tlie same manner, and an apparatus for hearing; on the other hand, we men¬ 
tioned that the spinous kinds had no organs of hearing, no lungs to breathe 
through, and no partition in the heart; but. that their cold, red blood was cii col¬ 
lated by the means of the impulse made upon their gills by the water. Caiula- 
giiious fishes uuife both these systems in their eonforination; like tlie eetaci ous 
tribes, they have organs of hearing and lungs ; like the spinous kinds, they have 
gills and a heart without a partition, 'rims possessed of a twofold power of 
breathing, sometimes by means of their lungs, sometimes by that of their gills, 
they seem to unite all the advantages of which their situation is capable, aiul 
drawing from both elements every aid to their necessities or tlieir enjoyments. 

We observed, in a former diapter, that spinous fishes have not, or, at least, 
appear not to have, externally any instruments of generation. It is very different 
with those of the cartilaginous kind, foi the male always has the.se in.strnments 
double. The lish of this tribe are not iiiifreqiiently seen to copulate ; and their 
manner is belly to belly, such as may naturally be expecti^d from animals whose 
parts of generation are placed forward. 'I'hey in general choo.se colder seasons 
and siftiiations than other fish for propagating their kind; and many of them 
bring forth in the midst of winter. 

Snth are the peculiar marks of the cartilaginous class of fi.shes, of which 
then^ are many kinds. To give a distinct description of every fish is as little 
*Hy intention, as, perhaps, it is the wish of the reader ; but the peculiarities of 
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oacli kind deserve notice, and the most striking of these it would be mipardon- 
alde to omit. 

Cartilaginous fish ma> be divided, first, into those of the shark kind, with a 
body growing lc.s8 towards the tail, a rough skin, with the mouth placed far 
beneath the end of the nose, five apertures on the sides of tlie neck for 
ing, and the upper part of the tad longer than the lower. 1’his class chiefly 
comprehends the. Great White Shark, the 11,dance Fish, the Hound Fish, the 
Monk Fish, the Dog Fish, the Basking Shark, the Zygfcna, the Tope, the Cat 
Fish, the Blue Sliark, the Sea Fox, the Smooth Hound h^sh, and the Porbeagle. 
These are all of the same nature, and dilfer more in size than in figure or con¬ 
formation. 

'riie next division is that of flat fish; and the.se their broad, flat, thin shape is 
siiflicicntly capable of disfiognislimg from all others of this kind, ’^"liey may be 
easily distinpiished, also, from spinous flat fish by the holes through which they 
breathe, which are uncovered by a bone ; and which, in this kind, are five on 
each side. In this tribe we may place the Torpedo, the Skate, the Sharp-nosed 
Ray, the Rough Ray, the Tliornback, and the Fire Flare. 

The third division is that of the slender snake-shaped kind : such as the Lam¬ 
prey, the Pride, and the Pipe Fish. * 

The fourth divi.'^ion is of the sturgeon and its variety, the Isinglass Fi.sh. 

'I'he last division may comprise fish of difl’creiit figures and natures, that do 
not rank under the former divisions. These are llie Sun h’ish, the Tetrodon, the 
Lump Fish, the Sea Snail, the Chimirra, and the Fishing Frog. Each ol these 
has somewhat peculiar in its powers or its form that deserves to bo remarked. 
'I’he description of the figures of these, at lea.st, may compensate for our gcpcral 
ignorance of the rest of tlieir history. 


CHAP. 11. 


CARTILAGINOUS FISHES OF Tvai>^ SHARK KINO. 

...I 

Op all the inhabitants of the deep, those of the shark kind are the fiercest and 
the most voracious. 

The Great White Shark 
is sometimes .seen to rank 
even among whales for mag¬ 
nitude ; and is found from 
twenty to thirty feet long. 

Some assert that they have 
seen them of four thnnsand 
pounds w'eieht; and we are 
told particularly of one that 
had a human corpse in his 
belly. The head is large, 
and somewhat flatted; the 
snout long, and the eyes 
large. The mouth is enormously wide; as is the throat, and capable o.^ swal¬ 
lowing a man with great ease. But its funiitiire of teeth is still more ter.'ible : 
of these there are six rows, extremely hard, sharp-pointed, and of a wedgu-liko 
figure. It is asserted that there are sevenfV-two in each jaw, which make one 
hundred and forty-four in the whole; yet others think that their number is 
uncertain, and that, in proportion , s the atiiniul grows older, these terrible 
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insiruineiit^t of dt'strncUon are found (o increase. With (liese tlie jaws, boili 
above and below, appear planted all over ; but the animal has a power of erect¬ 
ing or depressing (hem at pleasure. When the shark is at rest, they lie quite 
flat in his mouth; but when he prepares to seize his prey, he erects all this 
dreadful appaiatus, by the help of a set of muscles that join them to the jaw • 
and the animal he seizes, dies, pierced with a hundred wounds in a moment. 

Nor is this fish les.s terrible to behold as to the rest of his form : his fins are 
larger in proportion ; he is lurnished with great, goggle eyes, that he turns witli 
ease on every side, so as to see bis prey behind him as well as before ; and 
his whole aspect is marked vvitJi a character of malignity : his skin, also, is 
rough, hard, and prickly ; being that substance which covers instrument cases, 
called shagreen. 

As the shark is thus formidaWe in his appearance, so is he also dreadful from 
his courage and activity. No lish can swim .so fast as he; none so constantly 
employed in swimming, he outstrips the swiftest ships, plays round them, darts 
out before llieiii, returns, .seems to gaze at the passengers, and all the wliHe does 
not seem to exhibit the srnallest symptom of an ellrrl to proceed. Such amazing 
powers, with such great appetites for destriietion would quickly unpeople even 
the ocean ; but, providentially, the shaik's iqqier jaw projects so far above the 
lower, that he is obliged to (urn on one side (not on his back, as is generally 
supposed) to seize his prey. As this takes some small time to perlorm, tlie 
nniinal pursued seizes that opportunity to make its escape. 

Still, however, the depredations he commits are frequent and formidable. 
The shark is the dread of sailors in all hot eiimates ;—where, like a grecdv 
robber, he attends tin- slops, in exju i lation of what may drop overboard. A 
nuoi who unrorluiiatcdy falls into the sea at siieh a time, is sure to perish without 
mercy, A sailor that was batliing in the Meditcrratiean, near Antibes, in the 
year 1741, while he was swimming about fifty yards from the ship, perceived a 
monstrous iith making towards him and surveying him on every side, as fish 
are often seen to look round a bait. 'Hie [loor man, struck with terror at its 
approach, cried out to his companions in the vessel to take him on board. 

'I hcv accordingly flircvv him a rope with the utmost expedition, and were 
drawing him up bj- (he ship’s side, wiieii the shark darted alter him from the 
deep, and'siiapt oil his leg.^ 

Siiclfliis the frightful r.^."ty of this animal; nothing that ha.s life is rejected. 
Hut it seems to have a pee,. ,, ’■ enmity to man: when once it has lasted human 
(le.'-h, it never desists from haunting those plaees where it expect.s the return of 
its prey.f It is even asserted, that, along the coasts of Alriea, where these 

*■ Anzcuoie—A singular circumstance The lock is not above one hundied and fifty 
occurred, in Feliniary, at St. Vincent, or two hundred yaids in ciicunileience; and 

in Jamaica. A gentleman, named Whitlow, our .ulieuturei swam round and examined it 
sailing in a boat at luglit from the leewaid in all direetions, but without meeting any 
port of Kingston, and sitting in the .stern inducement to prolong his stay. Accindingly, 
sheotH,a large shaik,that had followed, made being satisfied that thi'ie vieie no oysters, lie 
,, at length a spring at his intended victim, thought of ascending to the sin face of thu 
knocked oflTus hat, but at the same time fell watir; but, first, be cast a look upwards, as 
into the ktiat. The gentleman, with great all divers are obliged to do, who hope to avoid 
presence of mind, immediately jumped 'up, the hungry jaws of a monster. If the coast 
and secured tbs* voracious monster with a is clear, they may nse without aiiprehension. 
cloak and some bainlagcs. It mensuied Don Pablo, however, when he cast a hasty 
twelve feet, glance uj waids, found that a tintercro had 

•}■ Escape from a Shark. —The Place* de taken a station about thiee or four yards im- 
la Piedra Negada, which is near Loreto, was mediately above him, and, most probably, had 
supposed to have (^imnlities of very large been watching duuug ttie whole time that ho 
pearl oysrers round it—-a supposition which had been down. A Jouble-pomted stick is 
was at once confirmed by the great difficulty a useless weapon against a tinterero, as its 
of finding the sunken rock. Don Pablo, mouth is ef such enormous dimensions that 
however, succeeded in sounding it; and, in both man iind stick would be swallowed togc- 
seaich of spPdlmens of the largest and oldest ther. He,therefore, felt himselflathernervous, 
sbeUs, diviSd down in eleven bUhoins water, as his ivtieat was now completely intercepted. 

i G 
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animals are fuuiid in great abundance, numbers of the Negroes, \\Ik> are oblige*! 
to frecfuent the waters, are seized and devoured by (liem every year. Tfie 

S cople of these coasts are firmly of opinion that the shark loves the black man's 
esh in preference to the white ; and that, when men of diflerent colours are in 
the water together, it always makes choice of the former. 

Man alone is not the only enemy this fish has to fear : the Remora, or Sucking 
Fish, is probably a still greater, 
and follows the shark every 
where. This fish has got a 
power of adhering to whatever 
it sticks against, in the same 
manner as a cupping-glass sti* ks 
to the human body. It is by 
such an apparatus that this ani¬ 
mal sticks to the shark, and 
drains away its moisture. The seamen, however, are of opini*)n that it is seen 
to attend on the shark for more friendly pinposes, to p*iiid him to his prey, and 
to apprise him of his danger. For this reason it has been called (he Shark's 
Pilot.^ 



(Tin, Tilul I'lsli J 


But, under water, time is too groat an object to 
he spent in reflection; and, tlierelore,he swam 
round to another part of the rock, hoping liy 
this means to avoid the vi;j;iKuice of Ins jH ise- 
cutor. What was his dismay, when he again 
looked up, to find the jieitmacious tinteiero 
atill hovering over him, as a hawk would 
follow a bird. He desenhed him as liavnig 
large, round, and infliimed eyes, ajipariiitly 
iust ready to dait Irom tiieiv sockets with 
eagerness, and a mouth (at the rocoheclioii 
of which he still shuddired) that wui.s conti¬ 
nually opening and shutting, as if tlic nion- 
Nter was already, in imagination, dcvoiiiing 
his victim, or, at least, that the cunteinjilatioii 
of his prey imparted a foretaste of tlu* / 
Two alternatives now presented themselves 
to the mind of Don Pablo.—one, lo sufier 
himself to be drowned, the other, to be eaten. 
He had already been under water so coiisi- 
derable a time that he found it imjiossihle 
any longer to retain his breath, and was oii 
the point of giving himself up foi lost with 
as much philosojiliy as he {lossessed. But 
what is dearer than life ? 'I’he invention of 
man is seldom at a loss to find exjiedients for 
its preservation in cases of gieat extremity. 
On a sudden, he recollecte*! that on one side 
of the rock he had oliaerved a sandy spot, 
and to this he swam with all imagmuWe 
speed ; his attentive friend still watching his 
movements, and keeping a measured pace 
with him. As soon as he reached the sjiot, 
he commenced stirring it with his pointed 
stick, in such a way that the fine particles 
rose, and rendered the water perfectly turlnd, 
BO that he could not sec the monster, nor the 
monster him. Availing himself of the clowl 
by which the tinterero and himself were en¬ 
veloped; he swam very far out in a transver¬ 
tical direction, and reached the suiface in 
safety, tliough completely exhausted. For¬ 
tunately he rose close to one of the boats; 


and those who were within, seeing him in 
Mich a stale, and knowing that an eiioiri) 
must liavc been jicrsci utiiig him, jumped 
oveilioaid, and by sjilashiiig the wiitei, fiight- 
ened (he cieatuTi- away, and Don Pablo was 
taken into the boat more dead th.in alive.— 
ilAaui’s Tua\i,i.,s in Mi.xu.i). 

* Tin; ShakkV I’n.oi -In thi* month of 
May, 1711 ^^, (’iti/en (Teotliy found hiuisclt 
between Ca[ie Bon and the island of Malta, 
wlieie, much fatigued with tHe long conti- 
nn.'ince of a calm the attention ol all the 
passeiigi'is was excited by a shaik advancing 
towards the vessel. The two pilots which 
jnccctled him were seen lo diieet tlicii couise 
to the pooj) of the vessel, which they iii.spectcd 
twice, fiom one end to the othei ; hut finding 
that tluie was nothing which they might 
till 11 to then advantage, they resumed their 
fomici umte; the shaik never Insd sight of 
Ills fiu'iids, but tollowed as if he liad been 
diagged by them. As soon as he was des¬ 
cried, one of the sailois threw a large hook 
info the sea, baited with laid. The three 
travelleis, though they had ulieady proceeded 
to the distance of twenty or twenty-five niillc- 
metres, hearing the noise occasioned by the 
fall of the bait, stopped short, and the two 
pilots detached themselves to examine the 
vessel. The shark, during thein, absence, 
sported on the suiface of the water, turned 
liimself on his back, and dived, but alway.^ 
reappeared at the same place. The pilots 
had no sooner discovered the lard, than they 
returned to their master with great velocity, 
made every effort to get before him, and then 
suddenly returned in Ihc dircciion of the 
vessel. They were followed by the shark, 
who appeared not to discover the lard till the 
moment it was pointed out to him by his 
guides: it was tlien only that he began to 
swim with greater velocity, or, rather, made 
a jump to seize it, when the hook penetrated 
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The criiark. so much resembles the whale in size, that some have injudiciously 
ranked it in the class of cetaceous fishes ; but its real rank is in the place here 
assigned it, among those of the cartilaginous kind. It breathes with gills and 
lungs, its bones arc gristly, and it brings forth several living young: BeloniiU 
assures us, that he saw a female shark produce eleven live young ones at a 
tiine.^ 

Upon the wliole, a shark, when living, is a very formidable animal; and, 
when dead, is of very little value. The flesh is hardly digestible by any but 
the Negroes, who are fond of it. to distraction ; the liver affords three or four 
«|uarts of oil; some imaginary virtues have been ascribed to the brain ; and its 
skin Ls, by great labour, pulisiicd into that substance called shagreen. 


CHAP Ill. 

C AJITILACJINOUS FLAT-FISH, OR THE RAY 

KIND. 


'riiK same rapacity which tinpeis the shark along the surface of the water 
artiiatcn the fliil hsfi at the holtinn. Less aetivd and less formidable, they creep 
111 si'Ciirity along the hoftoin, seize everything that comes in their way ; neither 
the hardest .sliells nor the .sharpe.st spines give protection to the animals that 
lienr (hem : their insatiable liuiigei is sin ii tli it they devour all ; and the force 
id iheii sloiiiaeh is so gieat that it easily digests them. 

All lisli ot (lie ray kind are broad, cartilaginous, swimming flat on the water, 
and having .‘-■pines on difli rerit jiarts of their body, or at the tail. They all have 
flu ir eves and mouth placed (|ui(e under the body, with apertures for breathing* 
eitlier about or near (hem. Tliey all have teeth, or a rough bone, which answers 
die same jiurpo.se. 'Idieir liovvels aie very wide towards the mouth, and go on 
diminishing to the (ail. d'lie (ail is very differently shaped from that of other 
f.-lies, and at first .sight more lesembhng (hat of a quadruped, being narrow, 
and eiuliiig either in a hunch or a [louit. Hut what they arc chiefly distin- 
giiu^hcd lij, is their spines or }M'ickles, which the difl'erent sjiceics have on 
(Idlt renf parts oi their body. 

It is by the spines that the.se animals are di.stingiii.shed from each other. The 
skate has tho middle of the back rough, and a single row of spines on the taii.f 


his bp. and he was iminedintely hoisted on 
liiwrd. It wmild he interesting to inquue 
into the causes ot this singular association, 
and to find out whetliei, as has been asseited, 
it i.s the dong of the slunk t'uit allures the 
pilot tish. 

* UKPUoni-'C'TioN.—Shailis, a.s well as (he 
Ray tribe, bung foith their young alive, more 
fiian one at a time, and each inclosed in a 
squuie, horny case, terminated at the four 
comers by slender filaments. After being 
in the water some time, these natural pouches 
open at one end, and the young fish escapes 
fionl its confinement. These receptacles aie, 
111 the shark, of a pellucid horn colour, teimi- 
nated at the coineis by very long, slender 
Ulameuts, which e.ie geueially found twisted 


round coral, sea-weeds, and other substances, 
to pieveiit their being driven on shore before 
their jonng is excluded: those of the ray 
tribe me black, with the filaments longer 
(Ji.iri the case, and are frequently cast on our 
shores in gieat abundance. 

f Skates. —These fishes generate in March 
and Ajuil, at which time they swim near the. 
siirlace of the water, several of the males pur¬ 
suing one teraale ; and adhere so fast durtn^^ 
coition, that the fishermen frequently dmw 
up both together, though only one has takoii 
the bait. I'he females begin to cast thfcir 
pursrs, as the fisheimen call them (the ba^ 
in which (he young are included), in May^ 
and continue doing so till September, lu 
October they aie exceedingly poor and Uiin^ 
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The sharp-nosed ray Irt.s Ic.ii spines that are sitnaleti towards (Ue middle of tlic 
Lack. Tire rough ray has its spines spread indiscrimitiateiy over the whole 
hack. The thorn back has its spines disposed in three tows upon the back. 
'Fhe fire-flare has but one spine, but that indeed a terrible one. This dangerous 
weapon is placed on the tail, about (our inches from the body, and is not less 
than five inches long. It is of a flinty hardness; the sides thin, sharp-pointed, 
and closely and sharply bearded the wliole way. The last of this tribe tliat 1 
shall mention is the torpedo; and this animal has no spines that can wound; 
but in the place of them it is possessed of one of the most potent and extraor¬ 
dinary faculties in nature. 

Of all the larger (ish of the sea, these are the most numerous ; and they owe 
their numbers to tlicir size. Except the white shark and caclialot alone, there 
is no other fish that has a swallow large enough to lake them in ; and their 
spines make them u still more dangerous morsel. Yet the size of some is such 
tliat even the shark himself is unable to devour them; we have seen some of 
them in England weigii above two hundred pounds ; but that is nothing to their 
enormous bulk in other parts of the world.^ 

Yet, large a.s this may seem, it is very pndiable that we have seen only the 
smallest of the kind; as tliey generally keep at the bottom, the large.st of the 
kind are seldom .seen; and, as they may probably have been growing for ages, 
the extent of their magnitude is unknown. 

The ray generally chooses fur its retreat such parts of the sea as have a black, 
muddy bottom ; the large ones keep at greater depths, but the smaller approach 
the shores, and feed upon whatever living aiiimais they can surprise, or what¬ 
ever putrid substances tliey meet with. As they are ravenous, they easily take 
the bait, yet will not touch it i£ it be taken up and kept a day or two out of 
water. 

'fhe skate and the thoriiback are very good food; and their size, which is 
from ten pounds to two iiundred yveight, very well rewards the trouble of fishing 
for them. But it .som<‘( lines happens that the fisherman’s lines are visited by 
very unwelcome intruders ; by the rough ray, the fire-flare, or the torpedo. To 
all these the lishermen have the most mortal antipathy; and, when discovered, 
shudder at the sight: however, they are not always so much upon their guard, 
hut that they sometimes feel the ditVereut resentments of this angry tribe ; and 
instead of a prize, tmd they haye caught a vindictive enemy. When such is 
the ca.se, they take care to throw them back into the sea with the swiftest ex¬ 
pedition. 

The rough ray is harmless, when compared to the fire-flare, which seems to 
be the dread of even the boldest and most experienced fishermen. The weapon 
with which Nature ha.s armed this animal, which grows from the tail, and which 
we described as barbed and live inches long, hath been an instrument of terror 
to the ancient fishermen as well as the moderns: and they have delivered many 
tiemendous fables of its astonishing cfl'ects. Bliuy, ^diilian, and Oppian, have 


l)iit in November tliey begin to improve, and 
grow gradually better till May. when they 
•lie ill the highest perfection. The males go 
sooner out of season than the feinales. 

* Skaiip-noskd Rax. —In fishing in the 
Meiuii, July, 17 t>H, we took one of this spe- 
cii-;,, says Pennant, whose length was neaily 
seven leet, and breadth five feet two inche.s ; 
when just brought on shore, it made a remark¬ 
able snorting noise. The fi.sh has been sup- 
jiosed to be the Bos of the ancients, which 
w.is certainly some enormous species of r,iy, 
though we c.imiot pretend to determine the 
particular kiml •. O/iptini styles it 

" iiiii'.u}, tb.lu'K. ' 


He adds an acconnt of its fondness for human 
fiesh, and the method it takes of destroying 
men by overlaying and keeping them down 
by its vast weight till they are drowned. 
Philo give.s much the same relation. We 
are inclined to give them credit, since' a mo¬ 
dern writer, of undoubted authority, UUoa, 
gives the very same account of a fish found 
in the South Seas, the terror of those em¬ 
ployed in the pearl fishery. It is a species 
of ray, called there Manta, or the Quilt, from 
its surrounding and wrapping up the unhappy 
divers till they are suffocated; therefore, the 
negroes never go down without a sharp knife 
to delend thvinselves against tlie assaults of 
this leirible enemy.— Ui.loa'b Vuvauus. 
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s»ip()Iied it with a venom that aifects even the inanimate creation ; trees that are 
sfruclt by it, instantly lose their verdure; and rocks themselves are incapable 
of resisting the potent poison. The enchantress Circe armed her son with a 
spear headed with the spine of the trygon, as the most irresistible weapon she 
could furnish him with} a weapon that soon after was to be the death of his own 
father. 

That spears and darts, says Mr. Pennant, might in very early times have been 
jeaded with this bone instead of iron, we have no doubt. The Americans head 
their arrows with the bones of fishes to this day ; and, from their hardness and 
sharpness, they are no contemptible weapons. But that this .spine is possessed 
of those venomous qualities ascribed to it, we have every reason to doubt; 
(hough some men of high reputation, and the whole body of fishermen, contend 
for its venomous effects. It is, in fact, a weapon of offence belonging to this 
animal, and capable, from its barbs, of inflicting a very terrible wound, attended 
with dangerous symptoms: but it cannot be possessed of any poison, as the 
spine has no sheath to preserve the supposed venom on its surface ; and the 
animal has no gland tlud separates (he noxions fluid: besides, all those animals 
that are furnished with envenomed fangs or stings, seem to have them strongly 
eonuected witli their safety and existence ; they never part with them ; there is 
an apparatus of poison prepared in the body to accompany their exertions; 
and when tlie fangs or slings are taken awav, the animal languishes and dies. 
But it is otherwise with the spine of tlie fire-flare ; it is fixed to the tail, as a quil 
i-. into the tail of a fovvl, and is annually shed in the same manner: it may be 
necessary for the creature’s defence, but is no way necessary for its existence, 
"^rhe wound inflicted by an animal’s tail, has soiuetning terrible in the idea, and 
may from thence alone be .supposed to bo fatal. From hence terror might have 
adiied poison to the iiain.aiid called up imagined dangers: the Negroes uni- 
ver'sully believe that the sting is poisonous; but (hey never die of the wound ; 
for, by opening the fish, and laying it to the part injured, it effects a speedy 
cure. The .slightness of the remedy proves the innoccriee of the wound. 

The Torpedo is an animal of thi.s kind, equally formidable and well known 
with the former; but the rmuinor ol 
its operating, is to this hour a mys¬ 
tery to mankind. Tlie body ol this 
fish is almost circular, atnl thicker 
than others of the ra\ kind ; the skin 
is soft, smooth, ami of a yellowish 
colour, marked, as all the kind, w'llli 
large annular spots ; the eyes very 
small; the tail tapering to a point; 
and the weight of the fish from a 
quarter to fifteen pounds. Redi 

found one twenty-four pounds weight. 

To all outward appearance, it is furni.shed with no extraordinary powers; it has 
no mnscle.s formed for particularly great exertions; no internal eoiifonnation 
perceptibly differing from the rest of its kind: yet such is that unaccountable 
power it possesses, that, the instant it is touched, it iiumba not only the hand 
and arm, but sometimes also the whole body. 'Fhe shock received, by all ac¬ 
counts, most resembles the stroke of an electrical machine ; sudden, tingling, 

and painful. „ . . i i i 

Kempfer has very well described (he effects of thi.*? animars shock. Reaii- 
iiuir, who made several trials upon this animal, has at least convinced the world 
tint it is not necessarily, but by an effort, that the torpedo numbs the hand of 
him that touches it. He tried several times, and could easily tell when the fish 
intended the stroke, and when it was about to continue harmless. Always 

• The account of the venomous pmper- It is piobiible that, by its great strengtli, it 
ties of this spine, iiB well as that it is shetl may bo able to inflict a painfully laceiated 
annually, ap[H;ats to bo allogcther fabulous. wuuuJ. - 



(The Torpulo.) 
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before tlic fish intended the stroke, it flattened tlw) back, raised the head and the 
tail; and then, by a violent contraction in the opposite direction, struck with 
its back against the pressing finger; and the body, which before was flat, 

became humped and round.^ , . r t. • i 

But we most not infer, as he has done, that the whole effect of this aniraalV 
exertions arise from the greatness of the blow which the fingers receive at the 
instant they are struck. We will, with him, allow that the stroke is very powe^ 
fill, equal to that of a miisket-ball, since he will have it so ; but it is very well 
known, that a blow, though never so great on the points of the fingers, dif^ses 
no numbness over the whole body : such a blow might break the ends ot the 
fingers indeed, but would hardly numb the shoulder. Those blows that numb, 
must be applied immediately to some great and leading nerves, or to a large 
surface of the body ; a powerful stroke applied to the points of the fingers will 
be excessively painful indeed, but the numbness will not reach beyond the 
fingers themselves. We must, therefore, look for another cause producing the 
powerful effects wrought by the torpedo. 

The most probable solution seems to be that the shock proceeds from au 
animal electricity, which this fish has some hidden power of storing up, an<l 
producing on its most urgent occasions. The shocks are entirely similar; the 
duration of the pain is the same: but how the animal contrives to renew the 
charge, how it is prevented from evaporaling it on contiguous objects, how it 
is originally procured, tliese are dilliculdcs that time alone can elucidate.^ 


The Tori’edo.— Oppian goes so far as 
to say, that it wUl benumb (be astouished 
fisherman, even through the whole length of 
the line and rod. 

Tlie Imok'd Torpedo, ne’er forgets its art, 

Uut EOon.Ls struck to play its part, 

A lid to the line applies il niaf,'ic sides ; 

Without dehiy the sulitile pouer jjades 
Along the pliant lod. and slender h.iiis, 

Tlieii to the fisher’s liand as swill iep.iiis; 

Ania/.’d he stands ; his aims ol'scilse beieft, 

Doun drojiB the idle rod ; Ins piey is left : 

Mot less benumb’d tliaii it bad left the whole 
Of liost's severest la^e beneath the urctu jiole. 

Hut great as its powers are when the tish is 
in vigour, they aie impaired us it declines in 
strength, and totally cease when it expiies. 
They impait no noxious qualities to it as a 
food, being commonly eaten by the Fietuh, 
wiio find it niuie he(]uently on their coast 
than we do on ours. (Taleii even affirms, that 
the meat of the Torpedo is of seivice to epi¬ 
leptic patients; and that the slioek of the 
iiviiig fibli, applied to the head, is efficacious 
in rernoving any pains m that part. 

f GvMNOTts, oji Ei.ecthicai. Eui..— 
Baton Humboldt says :—The galvanic elec- 
trieily of the gyinnolus causes a sensation 
which can hardly be said to be specifically 
distinct fiom that which is occasioned by the 
coiidnctov of an electrical machine, a Leyden 
jar, or even the voltaic pile. Tlie same ob¬ 
servation has been made respectingJhe tor- 
jiedo, or electric ray. In the gyinnotus, 
however, the difference that does exist is the 
indwi striking m proportion as the shocks are 
gre.iter. No man exposes himself lashly to 
the fiist discharges of a strong and highly 
iiiitated gyninotus. If, hy accident, a shock 
he leceivni beloie the iish is wounded oi tiled 


out by the pursuit, this shock is so painful, 
that it is impossible even to find an expres¬ 
sion to describe the nature of the sensation. 
1 do not icmember to have ever experienced, 
fioin the discharge of a large-sized Leyden 
jar, a shock so dreadful as one which 1 
received on placing my feet on a gymnotua 
which had just been diawu out of Ina water- 
I felt duiiiig the rest of the day an acute pain 
in tlie knees, and in almost every joint of the 
boily. A blow upon the stomal, a stone 
falling uu the head, a violent electric expliv 
sioii, pioduce instantly the same eftect. Wa 
distinguish nothing when the whole nervous 
system is allixted at once. To cxjicnenca 
the difieience believed to exist between tha 
seiisatious jiroduced by the voltaic pile and 
electiical fishes, the latter must be touched 
wlien they are reduced to a state of extreme 
weakness. In that case, we observe, that the 
electrical eels and torjiedos cause twitchings 
of tlie imiscles {t,ubsiUtus tendinum), which 
aie propagated along the arm, from the part 
resting on the electric organ up to the elbow. 
Thi.s trembling, which is not visible exter¬ 
nally, slightly resembles the very slight com¬ 
motions produced by our artificial electrical 
ujqiaiatuses. M. Bayon, some time ago, was- 
stiuck with this diflerenco; and the coninioix 
peojile, to characterize the nature of this 
extraoidiuary sensation, still confound, $o to 
say, the cause with the effect, and call tiro 
gyinnotus 'Ircmbladw in the Spanish colo¬ 
nies, and Angittlle trevibUmte in French 
Guiana. In fact, on touching these elec¬ 
trical fishes, we seem to feel at every shock a 
vibration, an internal trembling, which lasts 
for two or three seconds, and which is fol¬ 
lowed by a iwinful numbness. 
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CHAP. IV. 


THE LAMPREY AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


There is a species of the Lamprey served up as a great delicacy among the 
modern Romans, very difl'crent from ours.'*^ Whether theirs be the murena of 


If the sensation which is experienced on 
the contact of the electric cel be different 
from that which is jirorluced by the voltaic 
pile or Leyden jrir, it is, however, very analo¬ 
gous to the pain caused by applying zinc and 
silver to wounds on the back and on the 
hand. These wounds, which I have myself 
“»de—one by means of the blisteririg-fly, 
ijnd the other by a slight incision—have fur¬ 
nished abundant and convincing proof of the 
relations which exist between the effect of 
electrical ffshes, and that of the galvanic cur¬ 
rent established by the apjilicatiou of diffeieut 
metals upon the human body. 

After having handled gynino‘1 for four 
flours consecutively, wc felt, even till (lie next 
morning, a pain in the joints of the extremi¬ 
ties, a debility iu the muscles, and a general 
ruieasiness, which was, without doubt, the 
consequence of a long and violent irritation 
of the whole nervous system. M. Van der 
Lott, surgeon at Ksseijuibo, has jinbllsbed in 
Holland a Memoir on the Medical Projierties 
of the Klectrical Kel. Mr. liancroft assures 
U8, that at Deinerara they are employed f.n 
the cure of paralytic sulijects ; but in the 
Spanish colonies they know nothing of this 
property in the gyraiiotus. The ancients, 
however, made use of the galvanic clectncity 
of the torpedo, according to Scribomus Lar- 
gUB, in cases of heiuluch, megrims, and 
gout. And such is all we know respecting 
medical electricity among t?.e Greeks and the 
savages of America. 

Persons most accustomed to electric shocks 
Bilirport, with repugnance, those given by a 
toi^edo one foot four inches in length ; but 
the power of a gymnotus is ten times greater, 
as we have seen by its effect upon horses. It 
often happens, in taking young crocodiles of 
two or three feet in length, and little fishes 
in the same net with gymnoti, that the fishes 
are found deail, and the cocodile expiring. 
The Indians, in such cases, say that the 
mung crocodile had not time to tear the net, 
because the gymnotus had paralyzed and put 
him hors du combat. These terrible fishes, 
^though carnivorous and of an aspect hideous 
as the serpent, are nevertheless in some mea¬ 
sure docile, and naturally of a peaceable dis¬ 
position. Much less active than our eels, they 
readily accustom themselves to their new 
prison; they eat everything that is offered 


them, hut without manifesting a great vora¬ 
city. They do not discharge their violent 
shocks unless irntafed ; and then esjiecially 
if tickled along the under part of the body, at 
the transparent part of the electric organs, 
at the pectoral fin, the lips, the eyes, and 
especially if the skin he touched near the 
gill-cover. All these parts seem to be the 
most sensible, for hero the skin is thinest 
aii<l least loaded with fat. 

Fishes and re|itile8 which have never before 
felt the shocks of u gymnotus, do not seem 
♦o be warned of their danger by ||py particular 
instinct. Although its form and size are 
rather imposing, a little tortoise which we 
put into the same tub approached it with 
•onfidcnce; it wanted to hide itself under 
the eel’s belly; but scarcely had it touched 
it with the end of one of its feet, when it 
received a shock, too feeble, indeed, to kill it, 
but strong enough to make it retire as far 
away as juissible. From that moment tho 
toitoise would no longer remain in the vici¬ 
nity of the torpedo. And so, m all the pools 
01 stieandets which it inliabits, one finds very 
few tishes of any other species. The gym- 
iiotus often kills without devouring its victim. 
It lastinctively regards as an enemy every¬ 
thing that approaches it. Like a cloud sur¬ 
charged with the electric fluid, ho comes 
upon the fish he means to destroy; when at 
a short distance from it, he rests for a few 
secondH, necessary, perhaps, to prepare tho 
storm that is to burst, and then hurls his 
thunder against his devoted encinv.—HuM- 
nOI.UT ANU Bunplanu. 

* In- Anciknt Timks. —Wo believe that 
the ancients were unacquainted with this 
fish ; so far is certain, that which Dr. Arbuth- 
not, and other learned men render by the 
word lamprey, is a species unknown in our 
seas, being tl'ie Muru’na of Ovid, Pliny, anil 
others, for which we want an English name. 
This fish, the Lupus (our basso), and the 
My.VO (a species of mullet), foimod that pride 
of Komaii banquets, the Tripalinum, So Called, 
according to Arbuthnot, from their being 
served up in a inachino with three bottoms. 
The words Lampe&a and Petromy on are 
but of modern date, invented from the nature 
ol the fish i the first, a lambcndo petrus, the 
other from a Greek woid, signifying, on the 
supposition, (hat they liclw in suck the rocks. 
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(he ancients, 1 will not prclontl (o say ; but (here is nothing more certain (han 
that our lamprey is not. Tlie Roman lamprey agrees with the ancient fish in 
being kept in ponds, and considered by the luxurious as a very great delicacy. 

The lamprey known among us is difi'erently estimated, according lo' the 
season in which it is canght, or the "place where it has been fed. 'Phose that 
leave the sea to deposit their spawn in fresh waters are the best; those that are 
entirely bred in our rivers, and that have never been at sea, are considered as 
much inferior to (he 1‘ormer. Those tliat arc taken in the months of Mareh, 
April, or May, just upon their leaving the sea, arc reckoned very good ; (hose 
that are caught after they have cast their spawn are found to be flabby and of 
little value. Those caught in several of the rivers in Ireland the people will iK>t 
venture to touch ; those of the English Severn are considered as the most deli¬ 
cate of all other fish whatever. 

The lamprey much resembles an eel in its general appearance, but is of a 
lighter colour, and rather a 
clumsier make. It difl’ers, 
however, in the mouth, 
which is round, and placed 
rather obliquely below tJie 
end of the nose. It more 
resembles the mouth of a 
leech than an eel; and tlic 
animal has^a hole on the 
top of the head through 
which it spouts water, as m 
the cetaceous kind. There ' QTh-roiJiUil Ed)* 

are seven holes on each 

side for respiration ; and the fins are formed rather b> a lenthening out of the 
skin than any set of bones or spines for that purpose. As the mouth is formed 
resembling that of a leech, so it has a property resemblmg that animal of stick¬ 
ing riose to and sucking any body it 1*1 applieef to. It is extraordinary the power 
they have of adhering to stones; whieli they do so firmly as not to be drawn off 
without some difficulty. We are told of one that weighed but three pounds, 
and yet it stuck so firmly to a stone of twelve pounds, tJiat it remained suspended 
at its month, from which it was separated wi(li no small difficulty. This araa/.ing 
power of suction is supposed to arise from the animal’s exhausting the air within 
its body by the hole over the nose, while the mouth is closely fixed to (he object, 
and permits no air to enter. It would be easy to determine the weight this 
animal is thus able to sustain; which will be equal to the weight of a column 
of air of equal diameter with the fish’s mouth. 

The adhesive quality in the lamprey may be in some measure increased by 
that slimy substance with which its body is ;ill over smeared ; a substance that 
serves at once to keep it warm in its cold element, and also to keep its skin soft 
and pliant. 

Its usual time of leaving the sea, which it is annually seen to do in order to 
spawn, is about the beginning of spring; and after a stay of a few months k 
retimis again to the sea. Their preparabon I'or spawning is peculiar; their. 

• CoROATiw Eki..—T his fish inhabits the of a clear chestnut brown, with a copp«*ry 
West Indian seas; its whole length is about gloss: below the head on each side is a con- 
thirty-two inches, of which tlie process at siderably compressed semicircular space, the 
the end of the tail measures twenty-two; the fore-part of which is bounded by the .gill- 
body rich silvery; flexible part belonging to cover, which seems to consist of a moderate^ 
the snout, brown; fins and caudal process, strong membrane; the body gradually dimi- 
paler brown: the snout is connected to the nishes as it approaches the tail, which lermi* 
back part of the head by a flexible, leathery nates in a process or string of enomious 
duplicature, which permits it to be extended length, ending in a very fine point; the jieo- 
so that the mouth points upwards, or to fall toral tins small, an<l situate behind the Ciivity 
l>ack so as to Ihj received into a sort of case, on each side the thorax; the caudal fin has 
fonued by the upper part of the head; eyes five spinous lays.—M acloc's Natorai. His* 
close to each other, and with short columns torv. 
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manner is to make holes in the gravelly bottom nt rivers ; and on this occasion 
their sucking power is par¬ 
ticularly serviceable ; for 
if they meet with a stone of 
consiaerable size, they will 
remove it and throw it out. 

Their young are produced (Tiic N.tt>’(l F,<1 j* 

from eggs in the manner of 

flat lish; the female remains near the place where they are excluded, and con- 
tiniies with them till they come, forth. She is sometimes seen with her whole 
iarnily placing about her; and after some time she conducts them in triumph 
back to the oeean.f 

'I'he best season for lampreys is the months of March, April, and May ; and 
they are usually taken in nets with salmon, and sometimes in baskets*at the 
bottom of the river. It has been an old custom for the city of Gloucester, 
annually to present the J iiig with a lamprey pie ; and as the gift is made at 
Christmas, it is not without great diiliculty the r.oriioration can procure the 
pioper quantity, though they give a guinea a piece for taking them. 

ilow much they were valued among (he ancients, or a lish bearing some 
resemblance to them, appears from all the classics that have praised good 
living, or ridiciilfd gluttony. One story we are told of this fish, with which I 
will conclude its history. A se-nator of Rome, whose name does not deserve 
being transmitted to posterity, wuh fanioiis for the delicacy of his lampreys. 
Tigeliniis, Abinuclus, and all the (ilebrati-d epicures of Rome, were loud in his 
praises: no man's lish had such a llavoui, wa.i so nicely fed, or so exactly 
pickled. Augustus, hearing so much of this mairs entertainments, desired to 
be his guest, and soon lound that fame had been just to lus merits ; the man 
bad indeed very fine lanqireys, and of an exqin.'-ile flavour. The emperor was 
desirous of knowing the method by which lie fed his lish to so line a relish ; and 
the glutton, making no secret of Ins art, iiilonnod him that his v\ay was to throw 
into his ponds such of his slaves as had at any (iiiie disph;a.sed him. Augustus 
we are told, was not nnich pleased with lus receipt, and iii.staiitly ordered all his 
ponds to be tilled up. The story would have tiuled belter if he had ordered the 
owner to be flung hi also 



* Nktiei) Eei.. —Till' head and mouth of 
this beiiutilul &i)t:cies is i.niall, without bar- 
blfs: the eyes uie dear the upper lip, of a 
liliie .iiid wliite colour : tlio teeth stand iqiait 
from eaeh other, and those m iiont are the 
longest: the body is variegated with black 
lUid white spots, hke network, and the dorsal 
fin extends the whole length of the back. 

This species is from two to three feet in 
length, and was found near the coast of Tian- 
quebar: but little is known of its natural 
history. 

+ Species. —There are about nine species 
of lampreys known. The Lesser Lnmprey 
inhabits Europe, Japan, and the lakes of 
South America; it measures from twelve to 
fifteen inches long: it ascends fiesh water 
rivers in the spring, and after a tew months 
returns again to the sea. 

The iMMpem is also an inhabitant of the 
Kimipean rivers, pavticiilaily the Isis, near 
Oxford; is from six to seven inches long. It 


conceals itself under stones, or in (he mud, 
and dots nol adliere to stones, like the othcis, 
Tlie body is lound, and tapering at each end, 
and animl.ite; it is of a greenish colour above, 
yellowish at the sides, and white beneaih; 
tile month is lobatc, and without teeth; the 
fins an hardly a line broait; the secoAl dor¬ 
sal fin is linear; the tail lanceolate, and sharjy 
ul the end. 

I Lampheys —They arc reckoned a great 
delicacy, either when potted or stewed, tint 
arc a surfeitiiig food, as one of our monandis 
fatally exjienenccd—Heniy J.'s death being 
occasioned by a too jilentiful meal of this 
fish. It appeals that, nut withstand iiig (his 
accident, they continiieil in high esteem ; for 
Henry iV granted jirotections to such ships 
as bumght over tampieys lor the table, of lus 
royal consult. Ills successoi issued out a 
wairaiit to Wdbain ot Nantes for supplying 
him and bisaimy with lampreys, wheiesoevuc 
they happeued to maieh. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE STURGEON AND ITS VARIExlES. 



V 

(The .Stnijjcoii.') 


"^rnK Sturgeon, with a form as t<'rrif)lc and a body fis large as the shark, is ye 
as harinlc.ss as (he fish we liave 
Ijeen just describing; incapable 
and unwilling to injure odii'r.s, 
it flies from (he smalle.s( lishc.s, 
and generally falls a victim to 
its own timidity. 

The .sturgeon in its general 
form resembles a fre.sh-natcr 
])ilve. I’he nose is long , (In' 
month is si(ua(ed beneath, being small, and without jaw-bones or teeth. But, 
though it is so hantdes.s and ill provided for war, the body i.s formidable enough 
(o a|ipearanee. it is long, pentagonal, and covered with five rows of large, bonv 
knobs, one row on the back, and (wo on each side, and a numlier of fui.s to give 
it greater expedition. Of tins fish (here are three kinds; the Common Stur¬ 
geon, the Caviare Sturgeon, and tlie Huso or Isinglas.s fish.^ I’he lirst ha.y eleven 
knob.s or sc.ale.s on the back; the second has fifteen ; and the latter thirteen on 
the hack and forty-three on (he (ad. These dilferences seem .slight to ns wlm 
oidy consider tlie animal’s form ; but lliose who consi<ler its uses find the dis¬ 
tinction of considerable importance, d’lie first is the sturgeon, the flesh of 
whidi i.s sent jiickled into all parts of Euroj e. The second is thefi.sh from (he 
roe of which that noted delicacy called caviare is made; and (he third, be.sid* s 
supplying the caviare, furni.shcK also the valuable eoimnodity of isinglass. They 
;dl grow to a very great size; and some of them have been found above eigli- 
teen feet long. 

"riieio i.s not a country in Enrojie but what (bis fish visits at difli-rent .seasons; 
it ainmally ascends the laigest rivers to spawn, and projiagates in an amazing 
number. 'Hie inhabitants along the banks of the Po, the Danube, and the 
Wolga, make great profit yearly ol its itn iirsions up the stnuini, and have tlieir 
nets prepared fur its reception.f d'he stuigeon also is brought daily to (he 
markets of Boine and V enice., and lliey are know'ii to ahoinul in tiie Mediter¬ 
ranean sea. Yet those li.sh that keeji entindy either in salt or fresh wafer are 
but comparatively small. When the sturgeon eujojstlic vicissitude of fiesii 
and salt water, it is tlien that it grows to an enormo'u.s size, so as almost to rival 
even the whale in magnitude. 

Nor are wc without freejuent visits from thus much esteemed fish in England. 
It is often accidentally taken in onr rivers in salmon-nets particularly m those 
parts that are not far lemoto from the sea. 'riie hugest w c have heard <d’caught 
in Great Jlritain, was a fish taken in the Esk, where they are most frecpicntly 
found, which weighed four hundred and sixty pounds. An enormous size to 
tlio.se who have only seen our fresh-water lishe.s ! J 

As the sturgeon is a harmless fish, and no way voraciou.s, it is never caught 


• Five species of sturgeon are now known. 
Tlie two adiiitional inhabit the Caspian Sea. 

t In Amkuica, Stuigeoiis aie found in 
vast ahiiiidauce lU the Ameucan Rivers in 
May, June, and July, paitieulaily in those of 
\ijgiiila, wduve they are in sucli inulliludcs, 
that SIX liuodrcil have lieen taken in two 
days, With no nioie tiouble than putting dtwn 


a pole with a hook at the end, to the hottoiu, 
and drawing it u]) again, on perceiving that 
it nibbed against a fish. 

J In Enci.ani), these fish are by no means 
alniiid.irit on oui toast; when any are caught, 
they aie gcneuilly forwaided to tlie Royal 
table. 
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by a bait in the ordinary manner of fishing, but always in nets, l^om (he d*;- 
scription given above of its mouth, it is not to be supposed that (lie stiirgcou 
would swallow any hook capable of holding so large a bulk and so strong a 
swimmer. In fact, it never attempts to .seize any of the finny tribe, but lives by 
rooting at the bottom of the sea, where it makes insects and sea-plaiils its whole 
aubsistence. From this quality of floundering at the bottoiii it has received i(s 
name; which comes from the German verb stocren, signifying to wallow iii the 
mud. dliat it lives upon no large animals is (divious to all those who cut il 
<*j)en, where nothing is found in its .stomach but a kind of slimy siihsfinue, 
which has induced some to think il lives only upon water and air. From lienee 
there is a German proverb, winch is applied to a man extremely tonqieratr, 
when they faiy he is as moderate as a sturgeon. 

As the sturgeon is so tem|)erate in its ajiiietitrs, .so is if also eiiiially timid in 
its nature. Tliere would be scarce any method of taking if, did not i(s iialmal 
desire of projragation itidiiee it to iin ur so great a variety of dangers, 'i'lte 
smallest fisli is aloii'- .siitlieient to (('rrify a shoal of sturgeons; for, heing iiti. 
fiiriiislu'd vvidi any wc .iix u ol defciHe, fhe\ aie ubligi'd to trust to (luir .swiK 
ness and their eaiitinn for soc iirity. lake all animals that do not make war upon 
others, sturgeons li\e in socii'lv among themselves; r.ither fur the purposes of 
pleasure, than from any power of iinifnal protection. Gesner even asserts, (hat 
Alley are delighted wilh sounds of various kinds; and (hat he has seen them 
shoal (ogether, at (he notes of a tnnnpei. 

The usual time, as was saiil before, for the sturgeon to (mme np ri\er.s to de¬ 
posit its .sjiawii, is about the beginning of -sninmer, wlientlie ri.sliernien of all 
gnsit rivers make a regular pn'paialum lor its reecfition. At I’lllaii particularly, 
the shores are formed into districts, and allotted to companies of (ishennen, 
home of which arc rented for about three hundred jiouiuls a year. The nets in 
which the sturgeon is caught, are made of small cord, and placetl across the 
iiioudi of the river; but m such a inainuT lliat, whether the tide ebb.s or flows, 
the pouch of the net goes with the stn ain. The sturgeon thus eanglit, while 
in the water, is one of the strongcsl lisl es that swims, and often breaks (he net 
to pieces that incloses it; Ind the inslant it is rai.scd with its lieail alinve water, 
all its activity ceases: it is then a lifcii .s, /-pintle.ss lump, and taiifcrs itsell to be 
tamely (bagged on shore. It has bet n onind pindent, liov\e\er, to draw' it to 
slioie gently ; for, il (“xcited by any uniu ci'.ssr.ry viidence, it lia.s been found to 
break (lie tisliermen's legs with a blow of its lad. The most experienced 
Ushers, therefore, when they have drawn it to (he briidc, ki eptlie bead still ele¬ 
vated, whhh prevents its doing any mlsdiief with the hinder part of the body ; 
others, by a iiooze, fasten the head and the tail together ; and thus without im¬ 
mediately disjiatchmg it, bring it to tl'e market, if then be one near ; or kee[i 
it till their number is conqileted for exportation. 

'I'he flesh (d’ this animal pickled is very well known at all (he tables of Europe ; 
and is even more prized in Fmglaud than in any of the countrie.s vvheie it is 
usually caught. 

A very great trade is carried on with the roe of the sturgeon, pre.si rved in a 
particular manner, and called Caviare: it is made from the roe of all kinds pf 
sturgeon, but particularly the second. This is much more in reipiest in other 
countries of Europe tlian with us. 

The kfuso or Isinglass Fish furnishes a valnahic commodity. This fish i.s 
caught in great quantities in the Danube, from (lie nuuitlis of ()etober to Janu¬ 
ary : it is seldom under fifty {iouikIn weight, and often above four Inindred : d.s 
flesh is soft, glutinous and flabby ; but it i.s sometimes salted, which make.s it 
belter tasted, and then it turns red like salmon, it is for the cominodity it 
iurnishes that it is chiefly taken, Isinglas.s is of a whitish substance, inclining 
to yellow; done up into rolls, and so exported for use. ft is very well known as 

* Caviark,—T his article is made of the The boht i> said to be made of those of the 
roes ofthis, and also of all the other soils of Steilet, a small species ireijueut in the YaeJ* 
Hturgeous, diitd, salted and packed u]> close, and Volga. 
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scrvireahlc n(if only in medirine, but many arts. This articU' is piiricipally 
turn she 1 from Rnssia, where they prepare fireat quantities surprisingly cheap.'* 


CHAP. VI. 


ANOMALOUS CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. 


Of all others, the rartilaginons eja.s.s seems to abound with the greatest variety 
of ill formed animals, and, it philosophy could allow the expression, we might 
sny, that the cartilaginous class was the class of mon.sters : in fact, it exhibits a 
variety of shapeless beings, the deviations of which from the usual foiin of 
fisht's are, beyond the power ol’ 
words to describe, and scarcely 
of the pencil to draw. In this 
cla.ss we have the I*ipe Fish, 
that almost taymr.s to a thread, 
and the Sun Fi.sh, that has tin 
appearance of a bulky head, imt 
the body cut off in the middle ; 
the Hippocampus, with a he.ol 
somewhat like that of a horse, 
and the Water Bat, who.se head 
ran .scarcely be distinguished 
tiom the body. In this class wo 
find tlic Fisliiiig Frog, which 

Irorn its deformity some have fSi.otte.l Tu.un-i-,l..)y 

called the Sea Devil, the (/him;era, the Lump l^’ish, flu; Sea Porcupine, and the 
Sea-Snail. Of all these the lii.sloiy is Imt little known; and naturalists supply 
the place with descrijition 



* IsjNOi.ASS. — Tins artu-le is jmqi.ind 
from viirions olhci fishes, Imt jjriiicipiiUj Ivom 
the While Dolphin, or Helhgiiof North Anie- 
nea. Tlu.s well known sulistiinco is inaile 
fioni the honinl or inr hliidder. 

f Thk SeoTTKO Toau Fish —The heinl 
is siiiall; the lower jaw proirndes heyond the 
upper, tioth furnished with veiy small lei lli, 
like a file; in the middle there is a small 
cartilage, which serves instead of a tongue ; 
ttii; lips, and indeed many other paits of the 
body, send out harhies The body i.s late¬ 
rally compressed, and armed with ciooked 
Spines; theheiul and hack are bro.id in fioiit, 
hilt go tniH^ruig towaids the tail; the belly is 
thick, and swelling out. From the upper 
Iqi shoots nut an elastic harhle, at the end of 
winch are two long fleshy substances, which 
■■.Bern ns if formed for liolding prey; behind 
this haible is another fleshy ray, and stronger; 
and between that and the dorsal fin another 
still thicker; both aic fastened to the back 
by a skill; these instinmeiits help this 
clumsy, slow swnnuiuig annual in c.itchmg 
its prey. The ejes aie neat the mouth; they 


arc round ; they have, a black pupil, and the 
ms IS jellow, sliqied with blown. 

Tins fish IS yellow on the sides and hack ; 
hrown on the helly; and the body and fins 
are v.iried with stripes and sjxits of brown 
coloni, of different sha|s>s; the stripes are 
broad in some pints, lu others only strokes ; 
some liave white, spots, otheis Imiwii edged 
with while. The jiectoral anil ventral fiins 
give this <imnml the look of a quadnipeit, 
Imt the other fins show it to be a fish. It 
has no lateral line, any more than the rest of 
the genus The skin on the helly is thin, 
and only fastened to the flesh here and there 
by little liandages. 

Tins fish is tonnd in Brazil and China; it 
geneially keejis at the bottom of the water 
among sea-weed or between stones, uiiil 
grows to the length of nine or ten iaciwili.— 
Maci.oc’s Natuhai, Histouv. 

I Tjin Trlkscows Fish. —The whole body 
of tins fish, and the. grotuid colour of the fins, 
are of a beautiful red, darker towards the 
back, and lighter towards the belly; the mera- 
hiaues of the fins are almost white and the 
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TJic Sun Fish sometimes grows to a very large size; one taken near Ply¬ 
mouth was five hundred weight. In form it resembles a bream, or some deep 
lish cut off in the middle : the mouth is very small, and contains in each jaw 
two broad teeth, with sharp edges; the colour of the back is dusky and dappled, 
and the belly is of a silvery white. When boiled, it has been observed to turn 
to a glutinous jelly, and would most probably serve for all the purposes of isin¬ 
glass, were it found in sufficient plenty. 

The b'ishing Frog in .shape very much resembles a tadpole or young frog, 
but then a tadpole of enormous size, for it grows to above five feet long, and its 
mouth is sometimes a yard wide. Nothing can exceed its deformity. The head 
is much bigger than the whole body; the under jaw projects beyond the upper, 
and both are armed with rows of .slender, sharp teeth : the palate and the tongue 
are furni.shed with teeth in like manner; the eyes are placed on the top of the 
head, and are encom|)assed with pri< kle.s; immediately above the nose arc two 
long beards or filaments, small in the beginning, bnt thicker in the end, and 
round: these, a.s it i.s said, answer a very singular purpose; for, being made 
somewhat resembling a fishing-line, it is asserted that the animal converts them 
to the purposes of fi.shing. \N'ith these extended, as Pliny asserts, the fishing 
frog hide.s in muddy waters, and leaves nothing bnt the beards to be seen. The 
cnriosity of the .smaller lish brings them to view these filaments, and their 
liunger iiiduee.s them to sci/.e the bait; upon which the animal in ambush 
instantly draws in its filaments, with the little fish that had taken the bait, and 
devours it without inerey. 

The Lump Fish is trilling in size, compared to the former. If flung into » 
pad of wafer, it will .stick so t lose 
lo the bottom that, on taking the 
jish by (he tail, one may lift up 
pad and all, though it hold several 
gallons of water. Great numbers 
of these fish aie found along the 
e.oast.s of Greenland in tlu‘ begin 
ning of .summer, where they re.sort 
to spawn, l lieir roe is remarkably 
large, and the Greenlanders boil it 
lo a pulp for eating. They are 
extrt inely fat, but not admired in 
England, being both flabby and insipid. 

Idle Sea Snail takes its name from the soft and nnctiioiis texture of its body, 
resembling the snail upon land It is almn.st transparent, and soon dissolves 
a d melts aw^ay. It is but a little animal, being not above five inches long. It 
i.s taken in England at the mouths of riv ers, four or five miles distant from tlie 
h< a 

The body ol the. Pipe F'isli, in the thickest part, is not thicker than a swan- 
quill, while it is above sixten inches long, ddds i.s angular, but the angles being 
not very sharp, they are not discernible until tlie fish is dried. Its generHl 
colour is an olive brown, marked with numbers of bluish lines, pointing from 
the back to the belly. It is viviparous ; for, on crushing one that was just 

red rays sliiuii)g through them have a very 
fine effect: the three white points of the tail 
form, to the idea, a trident or a tulip; the 
head is short, but large; the mouth is small; 
and the nostrils single; the pupil of the eye 
IS black ; the iris yellow; the back is round j 
the lateral line nearer the back than the head : 
the scales are large, and the rays of the fins 
ramified. This beautiful fish is found in tho 
fiesh waters of China, and is supposed to be 
i vauety orihe gold fish. 

Macluc's Natuical TIistory. 




(The Lump Fib1i,_) 
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taken, hundreds of very minute 
young ones were observed to 
crawl about."^ 

The Hippocampus, which, 
from the ft)rm of its head, some 
call the Soa Horse, never ex¬ 
ceeds nine inches in lengtli. It 
is about as thick as a man's 
thumb, and the body is said, (TIk' Piiio Flsli.) 

while alive, tti have hair on the 

fore part, which faHs off when it is dead. The snout is a sort of a tube with a- 
hole at tlie bottom, to which tliere is a cover, which the animal can open and 
shut at pleasure. Eehind the eyes tlien' arc two tins, which look like cars; and 
above them arc two holes winch serve for respiration. The whole body seems 
to be composed of cartilaginous rings, on tiie intermediate membranes of whicli 
several small prickles are placed. It is found in the Mediterranean, and alst» 
in the Western Ocean; and, upon the whole, more resembles a great cater¬ 
pillar than a fish. 'I’he aneients considered it as extremely venomous, probably 
induced by its peculiar ligure. 

From these harmless animals, covered with a slight eoat of mail, wc may pro- 

reed to olliers, more (liieh- 
Iv del'i ndi d, and more for¬ 
midably armed, whose ex¬ 
act station in the scale of 
fishes IS not yet ascer¬ 
tained. 

In (lie lirsl of this tribe 
wc Tiia} place the Sea Orb, 
will ell is almost round, has 
(Tlw Ribnml FinhOt '*>'>'><h hke a frog, and is 

from seven inches to two 

* The Tobacco-Pipe Fish —The spceics head ; the pupil is hlaek f the iris silver, 
is known in the seas of holli Indies and at mixed with blue; there is ii lound hole in 
Brazil. The head is very long, quadrangular, the inner edge of each eye; the aiierture of 
and adorned with rays; the apeituru of the the gills is wide; the covert single; before 
mouth is wide, and in un oblique diiection ; each apeitiire me five minute lioles, and 
the lower jaw is somewhat longer than the several of the same kind near the eye; they 
spper; the teeth are small; the tongue piobably secietc u viscous or slimy mattei. 
movable; the nostrils double, and near the This fish has an extremely slender and taper- 
eyes, which are large, with a black jiupil and iug shape; the bo<ly being twelve inches in 
<livery iris: the body is devoid oi visible length, and scaicely one in thickness; it is 
scales, flat in the fiout part, and rounded of a silvery colour, and semi-transparent, 
towards the tail: the lateral line has a The pectoral fins are small; and their rays so 
straight direction: the anus is much nearer slender that they are almost imperceptible, 
the tail-fin than the head; the belly long; About an inch behind the head rises the 
the fins short; the rays mostly four-branched, ilorsal fin, which is continued till it joins the 
This fish is brown, spotted with blue on the tail, where it meets the anal fin, which begins 
back; the sides and belly silvery; the fins are so near the threat, that the anus is situated 
red. immediately below the angle of the lower 

It grows three or four feet long, living on jaw. The fins display a great brilliancy of 
small fry and lobsters; it is very plentiful, colour, being of a most beautiful red, with 
but lean, therefore only eaten by the poor.— five spots of a deeper or brighter cast placed 
Maceoc’s Naturai, IlisTORY. on each side of the body: the tail is wedge- 

+ The Kibahd Fish. —The head of this shajied: the head is of a silver colour, mm- 
fi«h is broadest at top, the mouth large, and gled with red; the back is grey; and the 
opening obliquely; the under jaw is the sides and belly silvery, 
longest, and both are armed with sharp teeth, This fish is found in the Mediterranean; 
one row in the upper, and two in the lower: it is sold in the markets of Rome, but its. 
the tongue is thm, broad, and rough : the flesh is of an indifferent quality, and very 
ej'CS aie laige, standing at the top of the Ioiue It is mostly used for bait. It lives on 
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Tcct lonp[. Like Ihc porcupine, from whence it sometimes takes iis name, being 
-Iso called the Sea Porcupine, it is covered over with long thorns, or prickles, 
winch point on every side ; and, when the animal is enraged, it can blow up its 
body as round as a bladder. 01 this extraordinary creature (here are many 
kinds: some threatening only with spines, as the Sea Hedgehog; others de¬ 
fended with a bony helmet (hat covers the head, as the Ostracion; others with 
a coat of mail from the head to the tail, where it terminates in a point, as the 
(a-ntnsciis ; and others still armed oflensively and defensively with bones and 
spines, as (lie Shield Oil). 

Of the-ic, scarce one is without its peculiar weapon of offence. Tlie centriscua 

wounds with its spine ; the 
ostracion j)nisons with its 
venom; the orb is impreg¬ 
nable, and is absolutely 
poisonous, if eaten. In¬ 
deed, their figure is not 
such as would tempt one 
to make the experiment; 

(Ti» Foil,-('v.i Well.)* natives of those 

countries where they are 

^oiiiiil are eareful to inform foreigners of their danger: yet a certain sailor 
,it (lie Cape of (loud llojio, not believing what the Dutch told him coiicerrmig 
flieir venom, was resolved to make the experiment, and break through a preju¬ 
dice which he supiinsed w.is fmituK d oil the animal’s deformity. He tried and 
ate one; but his lashiiess cost him his life ; he instantly fell sick, and died a few 
days after. 

'i’liese Irightful animals are of dilferent sizes; some not bigger than a football, 
and others as large as a Imshcl. They almost all llatten and erect (heir spines 
at pleasure, ami increase the terrois of their appearance in proportion to the 
approach of danger. At first they seem more moirensive ; their body oblong, 
with all their weapons pointing towards (ho tail ; but upon being [irovoked or 
alarmed, the body that before seemed small, .-.wells to the view, the animal visibly 
grows rounder aiid larger, and all its piiekh-.s .stand upright, and threaten the 
invader on every side. The American.s often arnii.se themselves with the barren 
pleasure of calcliiiig these frightful creatures by a line and hook baited with a 

young ciabs and other sm.ill shell-fish. It pupil is seen above the siuT.ice, iiu-lo.sod in a 
haunts nuiishy jilat-es lu'.u the shoies, and hlack ins : as the coiner is etjually luunntms 
may he caught with a line haded with a ,n the internal ]>art, the i>upil is seen doulile. 
vvoim or the shell of a small crab.—M acj-oc’s The gill coveits am smooth and blijipery; the 
Naiuual IlisTOiiV. body upwaids is broader than it is thick; but 

it takes a rounded foun towaids the tail; the 
The Fouh-eyki) Loach— The liead of sides are ornamented with five longitudinal 
this species is Inoader than high, and the daik-lnowii stupes ; they mu quife to the 
forehead shortened; the lower jaw is (ho tad, wheie the two outermost are ccmnectwl 
longest, and it lengthens dowiiwauls, not in by a tian.sveise stripe, and the three middle- 
front, like other fisli. Bolh jaws, us well as most by anotiier: the lateral hue is scarcely 
the palate and tongue, are anneil with teeth; visible ; the anus is nearer to the tail (han to 
, the barbies arise liom the corners or extre- the head; (he doisal fin is small, and near 
' mities of the upper lip: the nostids aie the tad. All the fins, except the ventrals, 
single, and near the mouth : the eyes aie very are coveicd mostly with small scales; on the 
remarkable; each contauung two parts, nr a body, the scales are larger. It is viviparous, 
double pupil, which has caused them to he like the irhale, and produces its young ahve. 
called four eyes: the cavity of the eyes difieis This saigular fish is tound in the rivers of 
from other fish ; this cavity is not a cylinder, Surinam. It multiplies last, and is esteemed 
as in other animals, hut ai part of one only; by the inhabitants as good food; it grows 
on each side, at the top of the head, them is from six to ten inches in length, 
an arched, thin bone advancing towards the Of the loach kind of fish there are eleven 
skull: these bones face each other with their diffeient sitecies : we have inserted the above 
concave surfaces; the eye is cylindiical, and as being the most cuiious. —Macuoc’s JSJa- 
is fixed in this cavity, but rises above it; the touai. History. 
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piece of sea-crab, llic animal 
approaches tlie bait with its 
spines flattened ; — but when 
hooked and stopped by the line, 
strai^t all its spines are erect¬ 
ed; the whole body being armed 
in such a manner at all points, 
that it is impossible to lay hold 
of it op any part. For tins rea¬ 
son it'is dragged*to some dis¬ 
tance from the water, and there 
it quickly expires. In the mid¬ 
dle of the belly of all these 
there is a sort of bag or bladder 
filled with air, and by the infla¬ 
tion of which the animal swells 



itself in the manner already mentioned. 

In describing the deformed animals of this class, one is sometimes at a loss 

whether it be a fish or an 



(Till! Si!a Scorj)ioii.)t 


insect that lies before him. 
I'lnis the hippocampus and 
the pipe-fish bear a strong 
resemblance to the cater¬ 
pillar and the worm, whdo 
the lesser orb bears some 
likeness to the elass of sea 
eggs to be described after. 
1 will conclude this account 
of cartilaginous fishes with 
tlie description of an ani¬ 
mal, which 1 would scarcely 


* The Fi.yma Scorpion. —The head ot 
this fish IS truncated, broad in front, coin- 
pressed at the sides, fnriushed with pretty 
large spines and fringed hadiles; the longest 
oi these are over the eyes, and the hroiidest 
near the corners of the mouth. There aie 
several brown stripes on the body and head, 
with yellow and white streaks alternately 
shining between : the mouth is large; the 
jaws of equal length, and armed with a gieat 
number of little, sharp teetli: the tongue is 
loose, thin, and pointed at the end ; the h]>s 
ate movable also; the upper lip is composed 
of two bones, which form a luirow in the 
middle where they join : the nostrils are 
single, and lie midway between the mouth 
and eyes: the eyes have a black pupil, and a 
white iris, with blue and black rays; the gill 
covert terminates in a shaip angle, and is 
furnished with very minute scales ; the aper¬ 
ture is wide, and the branchial membrane is 
in great part naked. The scales on the body 
ore small, and lie one over the other, like 
tiles on a house. The lateral line consists of 
little risings and white points: the rays of 
the pectoral fins are simple, and the iiiein- 
hrane has a violet ground, with white dots; 
these large fins probably enable the fish to 
dart out of the water when pursued by an 
enemy. The fiist twelve rays of the duisul 


fin aie spiny, spotted brown and yellow, 
united below by a daik-brown membiune, 
and it liberty above; the last twelve rays, as 
well as those of the anal and tail fins, aic 
divided at the ends, and spotted black and 
yellow. The ventral fins are violet, with 
white dots : the first lay is haid.— Macloc’s 
Naturai. History. 

f The Sea Scorpion. —The mouth of this 
curious fish is wide, but without teeth; the 
head is iiattish in the middle, but over each 
eye there apjiears a serrated ridge rising from 
it: the gills on each side have sharp, horny 
spills on their edges, tending backwards, by 
which it derives its bitter name: the bwly is 
almost as wide as it is deep, and the under 
side is ot a silvensh colour, tinged with red : 
the ujiper side is of a dusky brown, spnnkled 
with small black spots, with some large clouds 
of black. It has a lateral line from head to 
tad, and also two fins on the back, one on the 
belly liehiiul the vent, and tail-fin : two nanow 
fins, or feelers, me placed under the fore part 
of the belly, of a whitish colour, each having 
only three spines. 

Tlie fish is found in the Meiliteiranean 
sea, and in several jiaits of the ocean : it 
keeps near the shoies, and lies concealed 
among sea-weed, to piey on small stiayed 
fishes.— Macloc's NAruuAL IIisiory. 
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rail a iisli. hat tlial 1*'atlier Ijal)at dignifies it v\itli the naiiie. Indeed, tliis class 
Ict'iiis with such a nninher of odd-shaped amrnuls, that, one is proinjitcd to rank. 
ev('r\ thing (‘vtraordinary of the filmy S|)ecies among the immher; hut, besides 
Lahat Sins its liones are cartilaginous, and that may entitle it to a place here 
'Idle animal I mean is the (Jalley Fi.sh,"' which Linriteus degrades into the 

insect tribe, under the title 
of the Rlediisa, but which I 
I'hoose to place in this tribe 
from its habits, that are 
somewhat similar. I'o the 
eye of an immiiullul spec¬ 
tator, this iish seems a trans¬ 
parent huhble svviuiining on 
the snrlaee of the sea. oi 
like a bladder tanonsly and 
beaiitiliilly painted v\ith vi¬ 
vid colour.s, where red and 
viider, predominate, as vari¬ 
ously opposed to (he beams of (he miii. Il is, however, an actual fish ; (he 
body ot wlnrli is cornpo.sed of <'ai(ila”e.‘», and a very thin skin filled with an, 
which thus keeps (he animal llo.iting on (he snrla<;e, as the wa\es and the; VMiids 
happen to drive. Sometimes it is seen tlirovMi on the shore l)y one wave, and 
again wa,slied hack into (he sea bv another. l*ersoiis who hapiien to he w.ilkii)g 
along (he shore often liat)|)eii to tread upon these animals; and (he burslnig of 
(liiii body yields ,i report likt' (hat w hen oiu' treads upon the swim ol a fish, il 
has eight broad fia t with which it swims, or which it expands to catch the air a.5i 
with a sail. It fastens itself to whatever it meets by means of its legs, which 
have an* adln^sive quality. W hethcr (hey move when on shore Jjah.it could 
niwer perceive, though he did evervllnng to make (hem stir; he only .saw that 
it .strongly adhered to whatevei siibiianees he applied to it. It i-. m ly eoinmon 
in AmeriiM, and groivs to (lie .size of a goos('-cgg, or somewlial inon'. It i.s 
peipetiially scan floating, and noefioits 
that are iisetl to hurt it can sink if to 
he bottom. All (hat ap|7ea)s alnm 
water is a bladder, clear and transpsient 
as glass, ami shining with the most 
beautiful colours of the raiiiliow', He- 
iieath, in the water, a.e fcwir of the feet 
already mentioned that serve as oar.s. 
winle the other four are evpanded 
above to sail with. fJiit what i#inust 
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* (lomnioiily called the Sea Blubliei. 

•j- Thf Hounio) Kii.uuk —The head of 
this fish IS hiu.ul, fl.it, and tliiii; and the 
fioiiis, uluch neeupy (he place of eyes la 
other species, aie aimed with shoit, cuw'ked 
spines, like teeth, and are pioliahly weapous 
oi" defence ; the eyes he on each side of the 
head near the mnutli : the head and htMly 
aie, entnely covered with a skin lesemhling 
leather; and the tail fin slightly forked. 

Tins fi^h IS of a veiy daik gieeii colour; 
the, sides are somewhat lighter. Another 
letnaikahle peculiauty in this fish is the dor¬ 
sal fin: it i.s close to the head ; and its fiont 
ray is long, stifi", dented like the horns, and. 
is probably an instrument of deleiico also : 
the belly is siiort and thick; and tlie lateial 
Inu! goes laeandering along the imddleof the 
body, and puts out branches each wav. This 
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species grows to a considerahk* sire ; its flesh 
IS eatable, hut not inucli sought .liter. It is 
toiind near the shoies of .\sm <itid Suuiiam. 

One of ihese fishes, caught a* Surinam, on 
examinalum, was observed to have it.s innuth 
filled with yellmv eggs, m none of which, 
however, could he found .1 fish completely 
foimed; fiom wliidi it lo concluded that the 
siluie, to deleiid hei eggs (10m the voiacious 
tulles, hatches them uistiiictivoly in her 
mouth, but she is supposed, at turns, to 
emit them from lier mouth, when in scaicli 
ol food o iijuiease hei appetite, and when 
satisfied, to take them into lier mouth again 

Of tlu Slime tribe, theie aie upwaids of 
thirty dif'eieiit species. 

J The tlcTTi.E-KisH is one of the most 
curious creatines of “ the watery kingdom ” 
lx rs pojwlaily termed a fish, Uiaugh it is, in 
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remarkable in this extraordinary creature, is the violent pungfcncy of the slimy 
substance witli wliich its leps are smeared. If the smallest quantity but touch 
the skin, so caustic is its quality that it burns it like hot oil dropped on the part 
affected. The pain is worst in the heat of the day, but ceases in the cool of the 


fact, a worm, belonging to the oidor teimed 
Mollusca (^MoUuscus, soft), from the body 
being of a pulpy substance and having no 
skeleion. It differs in many respects liom 
iitlier animals of its class, particulaily with 
legaid to its internal striictuie, the peifect 
loiination of the viscera, eyes, and even oi- 
gaiis of hearing. Moreover, it has “ three 
hearts, two of which are placed at the root of 
the two bianchix'(or gills); they receive the 
blood fioin the body, ,ind ^nojiel it info the 
hranchuB. The retiiimng veins open into the 
middle heait, from which the aorta jnoceeds.” 

01 Cuttle-fish there are several species. 
That repiesented iii the annexed Cut is the 
common or ofHcinal Cuttle-fish (Septa offiei- 
nahs^ bill.) It consists of a soft, pulpy body, 
with piocesses or arms, which are furnished 
with small lioles or suckers, by meiuis of 
which the auimal fixes itself in the manner 
of cuppuig-glasBes These holes increase 
with the age of the animal ; and in some 
species amount to upwards of one thousand. 
The aims are often torn or lupjied off by 
shell 01 other fishes, but the aiiiuiiil has the 
power of .speedily rejiroduciiig the limbs By 
means of the suekeis the cuttle-fish usually 
effects its locomotion. “ It swims at treed oin 
in the bosom of the sea, moving by sudden 
and inegulai jerks, the body being iieaily 
in a peipendiculai position, and the head 
di'ected downwards and backwaids. Some 
sjiecies have a fleshy, muscular fin on each 
side, by aid of which they accoiuphsh these 
apjiareiitly inconvenient motions; but, at 
east, an equal number of them are finless, 
and yet Can swim with perhaps little less 
agility. Lamarck, indeed, denies this, and 
says that those can oiiiy tiail themselves 
along the bottom by nieiiiis of the suckeis. 
This IS probably their usual mode of proceed¬ 
ing; that it 18 not their only one, we have 
the positive affirmatum of other observers.” 
Sei viceable as these arms undoubtedly are to 
the cuttle-fish, Blumenhach thinks it ques¬ 
tionable whether they can be cousidereti as 
organs of touch, in the more limited sense to 
which he has confined that teirn. 

The jaws of the cuttle-fish, it should be 
ohseived, are fixed in the body because there 
IS no head to which they can be articulated. 
They are of horny substance, aud resemble 
the bill of a parrot. They are in the centre 
of the under part of the body, surrounded by 
the arms. By means of these parts, the 
shell-fish which are taken for food, are com¬ 
pletely tiiturated. 

We now come to the most peculiar paits of 
the stmcfuie of the cuttle-fish, viz. the ear and 


eye, inasmuch as it is the only animal of its 
class, ill which aiij thing has hitheito been 
discovered at all like an organ of heating, 
oi that has been shown to posses.s true eyes. 
The ears consist of two oval cavities, in the 
caitilaginoiis ring, to which the large aims of 
the animal are affixed. In each of these is a 
small bag, coiitaiiiiiig a bony substance, and 
receiving the teimination ot the. neives, like 
those ot the vestihuluin (or cavity in the bone 
of the eai) iii fishes. The iiatme of the eyes 
cannot be disputed. " They resemble, on the 
whole, those of red-blooded animals, jiaiti- 
culaily fishes; they aie at least incumjiaiably 
more like them than the eyes of any known 
insects; yet they aie disliiigiiished by seveial 
extraordinary peeiiliarilies. The fioiit of the 
eye-ball is coveied with a loose membrane 
instead of a cornea; the iiis is composed of a 
film substance; and a process piojects fioiii 
the upper maigin of the pupil, which gives 
that wiembraiie a semiluiuu foim ” The 
exteiior coat oi ball is leinaikably stiong, so 
as to seem almost caU'aieous, and is, when 
taken out, of a bulliaut pearl coloui ; it is 
woiri ill some parts ot Italy, and in’the Gi'e- 
cian islands by way of uitificial penil in iieik- 
laces. 

Next vve may notice the curious provision 
by winch llie cuttle-fish is enabled to elude 
the puisuit of its enemies iii the “ vasty 
deep ” This consists ol a black, inky fluid 
(enmieoiisly sujiposed to be the bile), which 
IS contained iii a li.ig beneath the body. The 
lliiid itselt IS thick, hut miscible with water 
to such a degree, that a veiy small quantity 
will colour a vast bulk of watei. Thus, the 
cornpaidtively small cuttle-fish may darken 
the element about the acute eye of the whale. 
What omiiiHcieiice is displayed in this single 
piovisioii, as well as in the faculty possessed 
by llie cuttle-fish of reproducing its mutilated 
aims! All Nature beams with such benefi¬ 
cence, and abounds with such instances oi 
divine love for every creature, however hum¬ 
ble ; iu observing these provisions, how often 
aie we reminded of the benefits conferred by 
the same omniscience upon our own species. 
It IS thus, by the investigation of natural 
history, that we are led to the contemplation 
of the sublimest subjects; thus that man 
with God himself holds converse. 

The “ bone ” of the cuttle-fish now claims 
attention, ihis is a complicated calcareous 
plate, lodged in a peculiar cavity of the back, 
which it materially strengthens. This plate 
has long been known in the shop of the apo¬ 
thecary under the name of cuttle-fish bone: 
an ohseivant reader may have noticed scores 
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evening. It js from feeding on these that he thinks the poisonous quality con¬ 
tracted by some West Indian tish mav be accounted for. It is certain these 
animals are extremely common along all the coasts in the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
whenever the shore is covered with them in an unusual manner, it is considered 
as a certam forerunner of a storm. 


CHAP. 1. 

SPINOUS FISHES IN GENERAL. 


1’he third general division of fishes is info that of the Spinous or bony kind. 
'I'liese are obviousl\ distinguished from the rest by having a complete bony 
covering to their gills ; by tlieir being furnished with no other method of breath¬ 
ing but gills only ; by their liones, which are sharp and thorny ; and their tails, 
which are placed in a situation perpendicular to the body. This is that class 
which alone our later naturalists are willing to admit as fishes. ^I’he Cetaceous 


of Ihese plates in glasses labelled (ts Srpt(F 
Keduced to powder, they were foimerly used 



(" Hone ” or ri.vte ) 


as an ahsoiheiit, but they are now chiefly 
sought alter loi the puipose of polishing the 
soitei metals. It is, however, impioper to call 
this plate bone, since, in composition, “ it 
IS exactly similar to s/iell, and consists of 
vaiious ir.emlnanes, Iiardeiied by caihoniite of 
lime (the principal material of shell), without 
the smallest mixture of phosphate of lime, 
' or the chief mateiial of bone''. 



(Eggs.) 

Lastly, are the ovaria, or egg-bags of the 
cuttle-fish, which are popularly called sea- 
grapes. The female fish deposits her eggs 
in numerous clusters, on the stalks of fuci, on 
corals, about the projecting sides of rocks, or 
on any other convenient substances. These. 


eggs, which aie of the size of small filberta 
are of a black colour. 

The most remiiikahle species of cuttle' 
fi.sh inhabits the Biiti.sh seas ; uiul, altliougk 
seldom taken, its hone Oi plate is oast ashoie 
on difierent jiaits of tlie coast fiom the south 
ol England to llie Zetlund Isles. We h.ive 
jneked up scores ol these plates, and bunches 
of the egg-hags or grapes, after rough wea- 
thei on the beach between Woithing and 
Roltnigdeaii; but we never lound a single 
fi.sh. 

The cuttle-fish was esteemed a delicacy by 
the ancients, and the modems erpially prize 
it. (laptain (look speaks highly of a soup 
he made fiom it ; and the fish is eaten at the 
present day by the Italians, and by theGieeks, 
dining Lent. We take the most edible 
species to be the octopodut, or eight-armed, 
iound particularly large in the East Indies 
and the Gult ot Mexico. The coinnion spe¬ 
cies lieie figmed, when full-grown, measuriis 
about two leet m length, is ot a pale, hluish- 
biown colour, with the skin maiked by nu¬ 
merous dark purple specks. 

The cuttle-fish is descnlied by some nafu- 
rnlists, ns naked or shell-less. It is often 
found attached to the shell of the paper nau¬ 
tilus, which it is said to use as a sail. It is, 
howevei, veiy doubttul whether the cuttle-fish 
lias a shell of its own. There is a controversy 
upon the subject. Aristotle, and our contem¬ 
porary, Home, maintain it to be parasitical: 
Guviei ard Ferrusac, non-parisitical; but the 
ciuious reader will find the pro and con .—the 
majority and minority—in the Magazine of 
.Niilural I.tistoiy, vol. iii. p. 535 .— Mirkom. 
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class with them are but beasts that have taken up their abode in the ocean ; 
the Cartilaginous class are an amphibious band, that are but half denizens of 
that element: it is fishes of the Spinous kind that really deserve the appellation. 

The history of any one of this class very much resembles that of all the rest: 
they breathe air and water through the gills ; they live by rapine, each devour¬ 
ing such animals as its mouth is capable of admitting ; and they propagate, not 
by bringing forth their young alive, as in the cetaceous tribes, nor by distinct 
eggs, as in the generality of the cartilaginous tribes, but by spawn, or peas, as 
they are generafiy called, which they produce by hundreds of thousands. ^I’bese 
are the leading marks that run through their whole history, and which have so 
much swelled books with tiresome repetition. 

It will be sufficient therefore to draw this numerous class into one point of 
view, and to mark how they differ from 
the former classes; and what they pos¬ 
sess peculiarly striking, so as to distin¬ 
guish them from each otlier. The first 
object that jiresents itself, and that by 
which they differ from all others, arc 
llie. bones. These, when examined but 
slightly, appear to be entirely solid; 

3et, when viewed more closely, every 
hone will be found hollow, and filled 
with a substance less rancid and oily 
(liari marrow. These hones are very 
numerous, and pointed ; aiid as in quadrupeds, arc the props or stays to which 
(he muscles are fixed, which move the different parts of the body. 

As the spinous lish partake less of the ouadruped in their formation than any 
vihers, so they can bear to live out of their own element a shorter time. In 

general, when taken out of the water, 
they testify their change by panting 
more violently and at clo.ser intervals, 
the thin air nut furnishing llieir gills the 
proper play ; and in a few minutes they 
expire. Some indeed are more viva¬ 
cious in air than others ; the eel will lay 
several hours out of water; and the 
carp has been known to be fattened 
in a damp cellar. 'Hie method is by 
placing it in a net well wrapped up in 
wet moss, the mouth only out, and then 
hung up in a vault. The fish is fed 
with white bread and milk ; and the net 
now and then plunged into the water, 
'riie animal, thus managed, has been known not only to live for a fortnight, 
but to grow exceedingly fat, and of a superior flavour. From this it would 
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* The Bow-BiVNBed Chktbdom. — The 
head of this curious fish is large; the eyes 
liUted near the top, and small; the pupil 
lil.ick, iris gold yellow; the aperture of th#' 
gills 18 wide, and at the covert there is a spine. 
The lateral line rs made up of small dots. 
The ground colour is brown ; which towards 
the hack inclines to black; and looks as if 
cuered with velvet and inlaid with ivory: 
the tail is not divided. This species inhabit 
tlie coasts of Brazil, and other parts of South 
America; and glow fiom three to six inches 
in lengih 

In 'vuiter, or the ramj seasons, they lie 


deep in holes near the shore, which they 
quit in spring to come into the shallows near 
the land ; during the summer, when the sun 
in those climates blazes the whole day with 
irresistible fierceness, they keep at the depth 
of twenty or thirty yards, which protects them 
from its intense heat. They spawn in the 
coolest time of the year; and, being a lively 
fish, great numbeis of the young fiy are 
caught for the sake of being kept in vases, 
hut m which they seldom come to maturity, 
and never increase. — Maci.oc’s Natukai. 

IllSTOHV. 
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.-.oein, that the want of moisture in the gills, is the chief cause .ot tne death of 
(hese aniinals; and could that be supplied, their lives might be prolonged in 
the air, almost as well as in their own element. 

Yet it IS impossible to account for the different operations of the same element 
upon animals, that, to appearance, have the same conformation. To some 
fishes, bred in the sea, fresu wate is immediate destruction : on the other hand, 
some fishes, that live in our lakes and ponds, cannot bear the salt water. 

But though there are some tribes that liv c only in the sea, and others only in 
fresh water, yet there are some 
whose organs are equal I v 
adapted to either element; and 
that spend a part of their sea¬ 
son in one, and a part in the 
other. Thus the salmon, the 
shad, the smelt, and the floun¬ 
der, annually quit their native 
ocean, and come up our rivers 
to deposit their spawn. This 
■seems the most important business of their lives; and there is no danger whicli 
llioy will not encounter, even to the surmounting precipices, to find a proper 
I*lace for the deposition of their future offspring. The salmon upon these occa- 
.si<ms, is seen to ascend rivers five hundred miles from the sea ; a. d to brave not 
only the danger of various enemies, but also to spring np catar u (s as high as a 
houf-e.*^ As .soon as they come to the bottom of the torrent, they seem disap- 



* NaTUUAI. IIlSTOIlY OK TIIK Sai.MON.- 

The S.vlmoa is a very prolific fish ; liotli aiale 
ami female arc frequently fit fur piopagalioii 
(luring the first year of their age. The roe 
of the feiii.'ile is found, on an aveiagc, to con- 
lain fioni 17,000 to 20,000 ova or eggs. 
During the months of August, September, 
and October, the reproductive organs, both of 
the male and female salmon, have more or 
less completely readied maturity, at which 
peiiod tlie instinct of propagation imiiels 
them eagerly to seek rivers, and to ascend 
nearly to their sources, in order to find a 
place snit.ihle for the deposition of their 
sjiawn. They no longer, as in the winter and 
spiing months, roam over the coast and 
slioies, and return backwuids and forwaids 
with the tlowing and ebbing of the tide, but 
pm sue, the most direct route by the mid-chan¬ 
nel up the river, and make the greatest efioits 
U) oveicome every obstacle, either natural or 
aitifieial, that may impede their progress. 
The spawning is accomplished in the mouths 
ol November, Decembei, and January. When 
the paient fishes have reachid tl e spawning 
giouiid; they jiroceed to the shallow water, 
generally in the morning, or at twilight in 
the evening, where they play round tlie 
ground two of them together. After a turn, 
they begin to make a fuiTow, by working up 
the gravel with their noses rather against the 
stream; as a salmon cannot woik with his 
head down the stream, for the water going 
then into his gills the wrong way, drowns him. 
When the fuirow is made, the male and fe- 
niale leturn to a little distance, one to the one, 
and the other to the other side, ofihefmuiw. 


They then throw themselves upon their sides, 
again come togi'ther, and nibbing against 
each other, both shed their spawn into the 
till row at the same time. This process is not 
completed at once ; as the eggs of the roe 
must he excluded individually, and frunr 
eiglit to tivelve days are re(|uired for com-- 
pletiiig the operation. W^heii this process i-i 
over, they betake themselves to tlie pools to 
ii’cruit themselves. The spawn thus depo¬ 
sited IS afteiwards coveied with lodse gravel; 
and, 111 this state, tlie ova remain for weeks, 
01 sometimes much longer, apparently inert 
like seeds buried in the soil. In an early 
sjning, the fry come forth eaily, and later 
when the spring is late. Generally, they 
begin to rise from the bed about the begin¬ 
ning of March, and tbeir first movement is 
usually completed by the middle of April. 
The appearance which lliey present is that 
of a thick Inaiid of grain rushing up in vast 
niimbeis. The tail first comes up, and the. 
young animals oflen leave the bed with a 
portion of the investing rnembiane of the 
ovum about their heads. Fiom expennieiits 
that weie made upon the roe, it appeals, that 
they can be only hatched 111 fresh water; for, 
when a portion of the roe was put into salt 
water, none of the ova ever came into life; 
and, when a young fish that hod been hatched 
in flesh water, was put into salt water, it 
showed symptoms of uneasiness, and died in 
a few hours. When the evolution from the 
ova is coinjileted, the young fry keep at first 
in the eddy pools, till they gain strength, and 
then prepare to go down the river, remaining 
near its siiles, and pioceeding on their way 
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pointed to meet the obstruction, and swim some paces back: they then lake a 
view of the danger that lies before them, survey it motionless for some mim.te.i, 
advance, and again retreat; till at last, summoning up all their force, they take 
a leap from the bottom, their body straight, and strongly in motion ; and thus 
most frequently clear every obstruction. It sometimes happens, however, that 
they want strength to make the leap ; and then, in onr fisheries, they are taken 
in their descent. But this is one of the smallest dangers that attend these ad¬ 
venturing animals in their progress: numberless are the methods of taking 
them ; as well by the hook, as by nets, baskets, and other inventions, which it 
is not our business here to describe. Their capture makes, in several coun¬ 
tries, a great article of commerce; and being cured in several different manners, 
either by salting, pickling, or drying, they are sent to all the markets of 


Europe.^ 

till they meet the salt water, when they dis- 
niipear. The descent begins m the month of 
m.iich, coiitinu.s through April, and a part of 
May, and sometimes even till June. The 
reason why the liy thus descend by the raai- 
giii ni livers, and the mid-channel in cstua- 
iies, IS ajipareiitly, according to Dr. Fleming, 
because the margin of the river is the easy 
water, and consequently best suited to their 
ymngaud weak state; but when they reach 
tlieestuaiy or tideway, then the margin of 
the water being the most disturbed, the fiy 
avoid it, and betake themselves to the deepest 
part of the cliannel, disajipeaung alike from 
obseivation and capture, and so go out to sea. 
After remaining some weeks at sea, the 
Miiolts or samlets, as the fry aie called, letuin 
.igaiu to the coasts and rivers, having altanied 
a iiouiid to a jiound and a half ot weight; 
by the middle of June they weigh fiom two 
to ihiee jiounds, and are said to inciease half 
a pound m weight every week. They are 
now kuo’itfn in Scotland by the name of 
giil.ses, and liy the end of the fishing season 
they have attained the size of seven or eight 
Jiounds. In the fiist five months of its ex¬ 
istence, that is from Ajnil to August, both in¬ 
clusive, it may he stated that the salmon 
reaches, in favomable ciicumstiuices, eight 
Jiounds weight, and afteiwaids increases, 
though more slowly, yet so as to have ac- 
quiied the weight of thirty-five pounds in 
thirty-three months. After the jirocess of 
spawning is conijdeted in the ilver, the jiarent 
fi-.!! retire to the adjoining pools to lecruit. 
Ill two or three weeks fiom that time, the 
male begins to seek his way down the river ; 
the female remains longer about the sjiawning 
ground, sometimes till April ot May. The 
fishes which have thu.s spawned are denomi- 
uated kelts. In their progress to the sea, 
when they reach the estuary, they pursue a 
course jitecisely similar to thi try, not roaming 
about the banks like clean fish, but keeping 
in the mid-channel. They ore at this time 
comparatively weak, and in thus betaking 
themselves to the deepest parts of the chan¬ 
nel, they are better able to resist the derang- 
iug effetlb of the fioud-tide, and to take ad¬ 


vantage of the ehb-tide in accelerating their 
migration to the sea. It apjiears that some 
which descend kelts iiisjiiiiig, roturu again 
ill autumn in breeding condition, a recovery 
which is no less lemarkable than the early 
giowth of these aiiiinals. The sea seems to 
be the element in which the salmon feeds and 
grows. When caught in liesh watei, not 
only is then condition coinpai.itively jioor, 
but scaicely nnytliiiig is ever found in their 
stomaclis In estuaries and on coasts, on the 
othei hand, they feed abundantly, and their 
stomachs aie olteii found lull of sand-eels,— 
Kuin New Pun.. Jouunai.. 

* Sai.mon FisuEitiEs. —These are constant 
and eojmiiis somces of human food : they 
rank next to agiiculture. They have, indeed, 
one advantage over every othei iriteinal juo- 
diice, their inciease does not lessen 61 her 
articles of human subsistence. The salmon 
does not piey on the jirodiice of the si.il, 
nor does it owe its size and null ill ve qualities 
to the destruction of compatiiot tribes. It 
leaves its native livcr at an eaily state of 
giowth; and going, even miluralists know 
not where, returns of ample size, and rich 
in human nourishment; cxjrosing itself in 
the narrowest streams, as if nature intendeil 
it as a sjiecial boon to man. In eveiy stage 
of savageuess and civilization, the salmon 
must have been consideied as a valuable 
benefaction to this countiy 

Being rarely cauglit, except in estuaries 
and rivers, the salmuu may be considered in 
a great degree as piivate piojierty. The 
London maiket, where the consumption is 
immense, is principally supjilied fiom the 
Scotch rivers. Tlie Tweed fishery is the first 
in point of magnitude of any in the king¬ 
dom ; the take is sometimes quite astonish- 
ing, several hundreds having been frequently 
taken by a single sweep of the net! Salmon 
are despatched in fast sailing vessels from 
the Sjiey, the Tweed, the Tay, and other 
Scotch rivers, for London, packed in ice, by 
which means they are preserved quite fresh. 
W hen the season is at its height, and the 
catch greater than can be taken off fresh, it 
is salted, pickled, or dried for winter con- 
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Aa these mount up the rivers to deposit their spavn, others, particularly the 
eel, descend the fresh-water stream, as Redi assures ns, to bring forth their 
young in the sea. About the month of August, annually, these animals take 
the opportunity of the most obscure nights, and when the rivers are flooded by 
ac-cidental rains, seek, the ocean. When they have reached the sea, and pro¬ 
duced their young, for they are viviparous, they again ascend the stream, at 
different times, as opportunity offers, or as the season is favourable or ternpes- 
tiioHs. Their passage begins usually about the end of January, and continues 
till towards the end of May, when they are taken in the river Arno by millions, 
and so small that a thousand of them go to a pound. There is nothing more 
certain than that they descend in our own rivers after floods, in great abund; 
ance, and are thus caught in nets, to very great advantage. They are pos¬ 
sessed also of a power of climbing over any obstacle; for, by applying their 
glutinous and slimy bodies to the surface of the object they desire to surmount, 
they can thus creep up locks, weirs, and every thing that would prevent their 
ascending the current of the stream. 

But the length of the vovage performed by these fishes, is sport, if compared 
to what is annually undertaken by some tribes, that constantly reside in the 
ocean, d’hese are known to take a cour.se of three or four thou.sand miles in a 
season ; serving for prey to whales, sharks, and the numerous flocks of water¬ 
fowl, that regularly wait to intercept their progress. These may be called tish 
of passage, and bear a strong analogy to birds of passage, both from their 
iocial disposiiion, and the immensity of their numbers. Of this kind are the 
cod. the haddock, the whiting, the mackerel, the tunny, the herring and tbe 
pilchard. Other fish live in our viiduity, and reside on our coasts all the year 
round; or keep in the depths of the ocean,and are but seldom seen : but tliese, 
at stated seasons, visit their accustomed haunts with regular certainty, gene¬ 
rally returning the same week in the succeeding year, and often the same day. 

'J’he stated returns, and the regular progress of these lish of passage, is one 
of tlie most extraordinary circumstances in all (he history of nature. What it 
is that impels them to such distant voyages; what directs their passage; what 
supports them by the way ; and what sometimes prompts them to quit, lor seve¬ 
ral seasons, one shore for another,and then return to their acf ustomed harbour; 
are questions that curiosity may ask, but philosophy can hardly resolve. We 
must dismiss inquiry, satisfied with the certainty of the facts."'^ 


sumption at home, and foi foreign markets. 
Foiiueily, such ]iait of the Scotch salmon as 
was not consumed at home, was pickled and 
kitted, after hemg boiled, and was m this 
state sent up to London luuler the name of 
Newcastle salmon; but the present method 
of disposing of the fish, has so raised its 
value, as to have depuved all but the richer 
inhabitants in the euvuoiis of the fishery of 
the use of salmon. Within the memory of 
many now living, salted salmon funned a 
material article of household economy in all 
. the farm houses in the vale of Tweed; in¬ 
somuch that indoor servants used to stipu¬ 
late that they should not be obliged to take 
more than two weekly meals of salmon. Its 
ordinary price was then 2(f. a stone of jDlbs.; 
but it is now never below 12s., often 3Cs., 
and sometimes 42s. a stone. Thm rise in the 
price of the fish has produced a correspond¬ 
ing rise in the value of the salmon fishe¬ 
ries, some of which yield very large rents. 
The total value of the salmon caught in the 
Scotch rivers has been estimated at £ 150,000 
a year There are considerable fisheries in 


some of the Iiish and English rivers; hut 
iiiieiior to those of Scotland.— Loudon’s 
Ency. of Agiiicui.ture. 

* Miokation of Fishes. —Fnihes appeal to 
execute annuiilly two gieat migrations By one 
of these shiftings, they fotsake the deep water 
foi a time, and approach the shallow shores ; 
and by the other, they return to their more 
concealed haunts. These movements are 
connected with the puiposcs of spawning, the 
fry retpiiriug to come into life, and to spend 
a certain portion of their youth in situations 
diffeient from those which are suited to the 
period of maturity. It is m obedience to 
these arrangements that the cod and haddock, 
the mackerel and herring, annually leave the 
deeper and less accessible parts of the ocean, 
the region of the zoophytic tribes, and deposit 
their spawn within that zone of marine vege¬ 
tation which fiinges our coasts, extending 
from near the high-water mark of neap-tides, 
to a short distance beyond the low-water 
mark of spring tides. Amidst the shelter in 
this region, afforded by the groves of arbores¬ 
cent fuel, the young fish were wont, in com- 
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The cod seems to be the foreoiost of this wandering' tribe ; and is- only found 
in our northern part of 
the world. This animal’s 
chiefphM^ of resort is on 
tha banks of Newfound¬ 
land, and the other sand- 
Ijanks that Ue od' Cape- 
Breton. Tlmt extensive 
flat seems to be no other 
than the broad top of a 
sea mountain, extending 
for above live hundred 
miles long, and surrounded with a deeper sea. Hither the cod annually repair 
in numbers beyond the power of calculation, to feed on the quantity of worms 
that are to be found there in the sandy bottom. Here they are taken in such 
uantities, that they supply all Europe with a considerable share of provision, 
'he English have stages erected all along the shore I'or salting and drying them ; 
and the fishermen, who take them with the hook and line, which is their method, 
draw them in as fast as they can throw out. This immense capture, hov/evcr, 
makes but a very small diminution, when compared to their numbers; and 
when their provision there is exhausted, or the season for propagation returns, 
they go oil to the polar seas, where they deposit their roes in full security. 
From thence want of food forces them, as soon as the lirst more southern .seas 
are open, to repair southward for subsistence. Nor i.s this fish an unfrequent 
visitant upon onr own shores : but the returns are not so regular, nor does the 
capture bear any proportion to that at Newfoundland.* 

fort to spend their infancy; hut since these sent, the nations by whom the fishery on the 
plants have been so frequently cut down to hanks of Newfoundland is principally car- 
procure materials for the manufacture of kelp, ricd oil. The Aineiican fislieimen are rc> 
and the requisite protection withdrawn, the rnaikable for theii activity and enterinise, 
fisheries have suffered in consequence Even subiiely and frugality; and the proximity of 
the finny tribes inhabiting lake.s, as the gwi- their couiitiy, and tlie various facilities wliich 
Head and other species, periodically leave the it affords for carrying on the trade, give them 
deep water, and, in obedience to a similar law, advantages against which it is difficult to 
approach towards the margin, and deposit contend. Cod is prepared in two different 
their spawn. We may add that in the shal- ways; that is, it is either gutted, salted, and 
low water, in both cases, the numerous small then barrelled—in which state it is deuomi- 
auitnals reside, which constitute the most nated green or pickled cod—or it is drierl and 
suitable food for the tender fiy. cured—in which state it is called dry co<l. 

Many species of fish, as the salmon, smelt, Ready access to the shore is indispensable 
and uthg^ in forsaking the deep water, and to the prosecution of the latter species of 
approaching a suitable spawning station, fisheiy, 
leave the sea altogether for a time, ascend 

the rivers and their tributary streams, and Consumption op Cod. — About eight¬ 
having deposited their eggs, return again to tenths of the. dried fish exported from New- 
their usual haunts. Even certain species of foundland by British subjects, are sent to 
fish, inhabiting lakes, as the roach, betake S}>ain, Portugal, Italy, and other contuieiital 
themselves to the tributary streams, as the nations; the goes to the West Indies 
most suitable places for spawning.^—A ucana and Great Britain. It is doubtful whether 
nv ScisNCE. the distant cud-fishety may not have pdssed 

• Cod Fi^rrV. —Th? evlraonUnivy aban- its zenith. Spain, Italy, and other Catholic 
dance of cod fish oa th« banks of Newfound- countries, have always been the great maV- 
landwas first discovered in 1536, and for the kets for dried fish:’but the observance ol‘ 
last two centuries the l^hery has been Lent is becoming every day less strict; and 
pnncipally prosecuted on them. A good the demand for dried fish will, it is most 
many vessels are, hoWever, emplwcd on the likely, sustain a coVrespondinif decline. The 
coasts of Norway and of the Octeneyand relaxed observance of Lent in the Ndfhw- 
Shetiand Islands, ^nd on the Well-bank, lartds and elsewhere', has done more IhSn afijr 
l>ogfpir-bank, and the Broad-fourt^Os. The thing else to injure the herring ftehei^ of 
E^^iish, Americans, Slid Freneh sire, at pre- Holland. ' 
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The haddock, the whitirij^, niuJ flu* maekeiel, are ♦h(>ii;^dit hv some, lo lip 
driven upon our coasts rather 
their tears than their appetites; and 
it is to the pursuit ol'the larsrer fishes, 
we owe their vvelcorae visits. It is 
much more probable, that they come 
for that food which is found in more 
plenty near the slinre, than farther 
out at sea. One tihnf? is remarkable, 
that llieir nii^ratioiis seem to be repidarlv coodiii fed. d he |»rand slioal of 
haddocks that comes periodically on the \ orkshire coasts, appeared there m a 
body on the lOth ot Uecember, and exactly on the same day, in the 

follnwituj year. I’his shoal ex¬ 
tended trom the shore near thiee 
miles in breadth, and in lenjcfth 
for more than forty. 'I he limits 
of a shoal arc precisely known; 
for il the fishermen put down 
their lines at the distance of more 
than three miles from shore, they 
l alch nothin" lint dog-lish : a 
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proof that the haddock is noi there. 


* MACkKKKl. —'I'lus veij' beiiutlfl 1 fish 1 ' 
II native of the AnieiiiMU se.is, 'j 

peanii)' at stated seasons, and swaiionjf.' m 
vast shoals loimd jiaitiniUi roasts, hut ils 
pealresoil is witliin tlie Aietie fiiele, where 
it lesides in inimnier.ihli! tuiops, j^iows to a 
lai;'er si*e than eKewheie, and is supposed 
lo tiiid its favourite food, wIikIi cluelly eon- 
sists of marine, insects, iii fai jjpeatei jdeiity 
lliaii 111 warmer Lititndes. When <ili\e, (iom 
tiie olejjatu’e of ns shajie, and Ihe e.stieme 
liiiilicKiev of its eoloijts, it is hy fai llie most 
iieaiitiliil fish that fie((uents our coasts. 
Death, 111 some measuie, imp.urs the eolouis, 
Vmt it by no means ohUtemtes them. Nature 
h.is decoiated this iish with all the tints 
of the rainbow, and shows tliat hei nencil is 
ns vivid in the watei}'element, as in the play¬ 
ful beams of the tropical sun ; hut, 

Wlio can iiainl 

lake nature I Can ima,;m.Ui(Hi boast 

Amnl its gay cre.Ltiou, tike hers^" 

This splendid fish visits our shoies in vast 
shoah, (a striking evample of the bounty of 
Providence to man) iii the moiillis of May 
and June. The )ru-at mackerel fishery is on 
some parts of the west coast of England. 
This is of such an extent as to employ in the 
whole, a capital of near "J 00 , 0 ( 10 /. Thefishei- 
meu go out to the distance of several leagues 
from the shore, and stietch their nets, which 
nre sometimes several miles in extent, across 
(he tide, during the night. The meshes of 
tliese nets are just long enough to admit the 
heads of tolerably large fish, and catch them 
by the gills. A single boat has been Known 
to bring in, after one night’s fishing, a cargo 
that has sold for “!(M. In some places, they 
’ftie taken by hues trom boats as, <lmmg u 


fresh gale of wind, they readily seize a 
bait, ft IS necessary that the boat should tie 
ui motion in oidcr to diag the bait (a bit of 
led iloth. 01 a piece of the tail of a mackerel) 
along, near the surface of (he water, Drydeu 
says, 

•' Till y pntnij incry s.ol, 

Thowind w.is Cm, hiil blew ,i tnai k'i cl gn(t. 

They .are said to be tond of human flesh. 
I’oiitojipidaii uilonns us that a sailor, belong¬ 
ing i,> a ship lying 111 one of the harbours on 
ihe (oast c'f Noiwaj, went into the water to 
wash himself, when he was suddenly missed 
by his comjianions In the course, of a few 
iiimutes, however, he was seen on the sur¬ 
face with vast numbers of these fish fast¬ 
ened oil him. The people went in a boat 
to Ins assistance, and though, when tfiey 
got him up, they forced with some difficulty 
tlie fishes from him they found it was too 
lute; fiir the poor fellow very shoi tly after¬ 
wards expired. Themes of this fish are used 
in the Mediteriaueaii for ctinare. In the 
spring, their eyes are covered with a white 
film, that grows m the winter, and is readily 
cast at the beginning of the summer. During 
this time, they are said to he neaily blind. 

" Even Suiiilny sliincB no day ofiest to theni.” 

Alas ! poor mackerel! and Gay says, 

" And " 'ii'ii .Iiinc “ thnndei cools llic sultry skies, 

Ev'ii Sundays .vu- juof.iri’il by mark'rel eiies,” 

And some other poet has observed, 

I.aw ordciod that t!ic .Siiiidaj slioiild linve rest. 

And tliii! no nynph lici noisy fwid should sell. 

Except il were new milk, or iruirkerel.’’ 

The celebrated garwn of the Romans was a 
pickle jiiepared fiom this fish, which is still 
111 fiishioii et t'oi.sl.mtmople : it was funner^ 
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But of all raigmtlug fisb, the herring and the pilchard take the most adven- 
turous vovagea. Herruiga are fouiwJ in tlie greatest abiindam'e in the highest 
northern latitudes.^ In those inaccessible seas, that are covered with ice for a 
great part of the year, the herring and pilchard lind a quiet and sure retreat from 
all their numerous enemies: thither neither man, nor their still more destructive 
enemy, tlie fin-fish, or the cachalot, dares to pursue them. The quantity of insect 
food which those seas supply, is very great; wlieuce, in that remote situation, 
defended by the icy rigour of the climate, they live at ease, and multiply l>ey6nd 
expression. From this most desirable retreat, Anderson supposes, they would 
never depart, but that their numbers render it necessary for them to migrate; 
an^ as with bees from a hive, (bey are compelled to seek for other retreats. 

For this reason, the great colony is seen to set out iium (be icy sea about the 

middle of winter; composed of numbers, 
dial, if all the men in tlie world were to be 
loaded wi(b herrings, they would not carry 
the tlioiisamldi pari away, lint lliey no 
sooner leave (heir retreats, but millions of 
enemies appear to llibi their squadrons. 1’he 
till-fish and the eaelialol swallow barrels at a 
yawn; the porpoises, tlie grampus, the slunk, and die whole iiumerous tribe o 
dog fisb, finrl tliem an easy |>v<'y, and desist Irom making war upon eacli otlier: 
but still more, the unnumbered flocks ol sea fowl, that rliielly ioluibit near tlie 
pole, watch (he outset of their dangerous migration, ami spn ad extensive ruin. 

In this exigence, the defenceless eiuigrants hud no oilier saletj but by crowd¬ 
ing closer together and leaving to the 
outmost bands the danger of being the 
first devoured : dins, like sheep w hen 
Frighted, (hat always run togetlier in a 
body, and each finding some protec¬ 
tion in being but one of many that are 
equally liable to invasion, they are 
Been to separate into shoals, one body 
of which moves to the west, and poiii.« 
down along the coasts of America, as 




(The Siaat.)'!' 


prcpaml from various kinils of fishes, but 
that procured from the mackerel w'as always 
deemed prefeiable; the best was said to lie 
manufachired at Cmthagena, vast quantities 
of mackerel being taken neai an adjacent 
isle, called from that circumstance, Scorn- 
bmrta. 

* Miouation ok the IIeiuhnq and 
Mackkiikl. — In a recent impel, Major W. M. 
Morrison supports that view ol the migration 
of gregarious fish which leads to the suppo¬ 
sition, that they do not actually travel from 
north to south, but that in accordance with 
climate, successive shoals approach the coasts 
for the puipose of sjiawning; and this view 
he supjiorts by some interesting facts. The 
nets of Hastings are always ca^t north and 
south, in order that they may drift with the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, which takes 
the direction of east and west in that part of 
the British Channel; nnd it is curious, that 
while those fish which are encumbered with 
roes, aie caught in great numbers on the east 
fifde ol the nets, they are not met with in a 
^eater pioportioa than one in about one bun- 
find without roes on the west side. 


The Mackeixd which are nret with off 
Hastings, appear to be of a difleient species 
fioin those caught oil Mount’s Bay in Corn¬ 
wall. 

The fishermen of Cornwall, undei the im- 
jiression that the mackerel moved eastwaid 
along tile coast, have endeavoured repeatedly, 
on their return, to meet them off the Praul 
I’oint, Portland Race, and oft' the Isle of 
Wight without success. With respect to the 
mackerel, his ideas do nqt appear to beveiy 
definite, and he questions whethw they may 
not move north — Akcana of Science. 

f The Skkat. —The sprat is a native of 
the Euiopeaii seas, greatly resembling the 
hening, though a good deal smaller, and 
having thii teen rays in the back fin. They 
are caught in the Thames from the heginuing 
of November till March, and affoid a very 
seasonable relief to the poor of the metro¬ 
polis. ^ 

Sprats are sometimes pickled, and rendered 
in flavour scarcely inferior to anchovies, from 
which they are only to be distinguished by 
their boues being iiwlissoluble. 

J The Buttekkly Fish, —The head is 
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far south as Carolina, and bnt seldom farther. In Chesepeak Bay, the annual 
inundation of these fish is so creat, that they cover the shores in such quantities 
as to become a nuisance. 1'hose that hold more to the east, and come down 
towards Europe, endeavour to save themselves from their merciless pursuers by 
approachius the first shore they can find; and that which first oflers in their 
descent, is the coast of Iceland, in the beKinninR of March. Upon their arrival 
on that coast, their phalanx, winch has alreailj sulVered considerable diminu¬ 
tions, is nevertheless of amazing extent, depth, and closeness, covering an 
extent of sliore ns large as the island itsell 'I he whole water seems alive ; and 
is seen so black with them to a great distance, tiiat the number seems inex- 
hauHfible. There the porpoises and the shark continue their depredations; and 
the birds devour what quantities they please. By these enemies the herrings 
are cooped up into so close a body, that a shovel, or any hollow vessel put into 
the water, takes them up without farther trouble. 

That body which comes upon our coasts, begins to appear off the Shetland 
Isles in April. These are the 
forerunners of the giand shoal 
which descends in June; wdiile 
its arrival is easily ainioiinced, 
by the number of its greeds at¬ 
tendants, the gannet, the gull, 
the shark, and the porpoi.ses. (Tlie Anrho.j ) 

When the main body is ariived. 

its breadth and depth is sin h as to aUcr the very appearance of the Ocean. It 
IS divided info distinct columns, of fi\e or six miles in length, and three or four 
broad; while the water before lliein curls np, as if forced out of its bed. Some¬ 
times they sink for the space of ten or fifteen minutes, then rise again to the 
surface; and, in hrigiit weather, relh'ct a variety of splendid colours, like a field 
bespangled with purple, gold and azure. The fishermen are ready prepared to 
give them a proper receiition; and, by nets made for the occasion, they take 
sometimes abovi' two tbousaiul barrels at a single draught. 

From tiic Sliefhmd Isles, another b. dv of fliis great army, where it divides, 
goes off to the western cuast.s of Ireiaur' when fliey meet with a second neces- 

long, uanowcfl iit t)ie sides, .vnd large: the of some ()eing six inches and a half. The 
e_\e.s aie large, piomiiieMt. with a hl.ick pupii nose is ])ouited ; the edge of tliejaws finely 
^and (iraiige-colouied ins; the inoutli IS'large: si'iraled, the iqiper l)eing longer than the 
the jaws me ol eipia) length, with a row of nndei; the eyes au' laige; the liody is round 
very iiauuw teeth standing close to each and slender; the hack of a dusky green eo- 
othcr; the tongue is broad, hut short; the lorn; the side.s and hellj of a silvery white : 
gills wide; the cheeks are large, and of a hehiiid the vinitial fins it has a long pointed 
silver colour; the liack is loniid, and of a scale; and the tail is forked, 
dark green ; tlu; belly is short, bnt broad ; the At different seasons it fietjnents the Atlan- 
ground colour of the fish is a duty green, tic ocean and tlie Mediteuaiiean sea, passing 
with brown spots; there are .some, however, through the'Streights of Gibraltar towards 
whose principal coloin is a clear blue. This the Levant in the months of May, June, and 
fish inhabits the Mediterranean Sea; and at .Tuly. The greatest fishery is at Gorgono, a 
Marseilles Sardinia, and Venice, is common small isle west of Lc'ghorii, where they are 
in the maikets witli other small fish. It taken at night in nests, into which they are 
attains the length of six or eight indies ; the allured by lights fixed to the stern of the ves- 
flesh is lean, and therefore not much es- sels. When cured, their heads are cut of!“, 
teemed. It lives near the shores, among the their galls and entrails taken out, then Halted 
locks anil weeds, and feeds on crabs and and packed in barrels. It scarce needs to be 
small idiell-fish. Its scales are hardly visible, mentioned, that, being put on the fire, they 
S'jme naturalists describe this fish as having dissolve in almost any liquor. They are well 
two dorsal fins, while others say it has but tasted, when fresh But it has been found 
Ope; this contradiction must arise from these by experience, that anchovies taken thus by 
fins being sometimes united by a membrane, torch-lighv, are neither so firm, so good, nor 
and sometimes not.— Maci.oo’» Nat Hist, so proper for keeping, as those that are taken 
* Ta» Anchovy.— The anchovy is about otherwise,— Macpoc’s Nat. HisTOlvib 
three indies long, though mention is made 
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But of all migrating fish, the herring and the pilchard take the most adven¬ 
turous vovages. Herrings are found in llie greatest abundance in the highest 
northern latitudes.'^ In those inaccessible seas^ that are covered with ice for a 
great part of the year, the herring and pilchard find a quiet and sure retreat from 
all their numerous enemies: thither neither man, nor their still more destructive 
enemy, the fin-tish, or the cachalot, dares to pursue them. 'I’he quantity of insect 
food which those seas supply, is very great; whence, in that remote situation, 
defended by the icy rigour of the climate, tliey live at ease, and multiply beyond 
expression. From this most desirable retreat, Anderson supposes, they would 
never depart, but that (heir numbers render it necessary lor them to migrate; 
and, as with bee.s from a hive, they are compelled to seek for other retreats. 

For this reason, the great cidony is seen to set out futm the icy sea about the 

middle oi winter; composed of numbers, 
lliat, d all tlie men in the world wen* to be 
loaded with herniig-,', (hey would not carry 
llie (hoiisaiidlh pait away. But they no 
sooner leave (heir reln ats, but millions of 
(The Si>iat.)t enemies appear lo (h.'n (heir squadrons. The 

fni-lish and (he ( achalot swallow barrels at a 
yawn; the porpoises, the grampus, the shurk, and (lie wlatle niimeroiis tribe o 
dog fish, find (hern an easy prey, and desist Ironi making v\ar upon eacii other: 
but still more, (he unnumbered flocks ol sea fowl, that chnlly iiiliahil neai the 
pole, watch the outset of their dangerous inigratiou, and spread extrusive rum. 

In this exigence, the defenceless eiriigtants find no ollu r salcty Imt by erowd- 
ing closer together and leaving to the 
onirnost bands the danger of being (be 
first devoured : thus, like sheep when 
frighted, that always run logt;lhei lo a 
body, and each finding some protec¬ 
tion in being but one of many that are 
equally liable to invasion, they are 
Been to sejiarate into shoals, one body 
of which move.s to the west, and poiii.“ 
down along the coasts of America, as (Tin* iJuUi idv Ci^ii )t 

prepared from various kinds of fishes, but The Maekeiel which are nriet with off 
♦hat procured from the mackerel was always Hastings, a|)j)enr to li(> of a diflleient speoies 
deemed prefeiahle; the best was said to he fiom those caught ofl Mount's Bay iii Coni- 
manufactured at Caithagena, vast quantities wall. 

of mackerel heiiig taken iieai an adjacent The fisheuneii of Cornwall, under the im- 
isle, called from that circumstance, Scorn- piession that the mackerel moved eastward 
hiHiria. along the coast, have endeavoured repeatedly, 

• MroBATiON OF THE IIcuTtiNO AND Oil their return, to meet theiti off the Praul 
MaCKskud.—I n a recent paper, Major W. M. Point, Portland Race, and off the Isle of 
Morrison supports that view ot the nugiation Wight without success. With respect to the 
of gregarious fish winch leads to the suppo- mackerel, Ills idea., do not appear to be very 
sition, that tliey do not actually travel from definite, and lie questioiiN whether they may 
north to south, hut that in accordance with not move north. — Ahcana or ScikKce. 
♦tlimate, successive shoals approach the coasts + The Sfhat.— The sprat is a native of 
for the puipose of spawning; and this view the European seas, greatly resembting the 
he supports by some interesting facts. The herring, though a good deal smaller, and 
nets of Hastings are always cast north and having thirteen rays in the hack fin. They 
BQiith, in order that ttiey may drift with the are caught in thelliames fiom the begtniiing 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, which takes of November till March, and afford a very 
the direction of east and west in that part of seasonable relief to the poor of the metro- 
the British Channel; and it is curias, that polis. ^ 

while those fish which Ore encumbered wiA Sprats are sometimes pickled, end rew^ed 
roes, are might in great numbers on the east .in tovour scarcely jufcrioi to anchovies, Hom 
aide ot the are not met w.ith in a which they aie only to be flirtingaiob^; Iqr 

grniitia.pmportkm^haa ohe in about one.lwn^ their bones being iwdliisolubfo,: * 

11^ ^without ToeS'On the west vide. _ 
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far touth as Carolina, and but seldom farther. In Chcsepeak Bay, the annual 
inundation of these fish is so preat, that they cover the shores in such quantities 
as to become a nuisance. Those that hold more to the east, and come down 
towards Europe, endeavour to save themselves from their merciless pursuers by 
approaching the first shore they can find; and that which first oflers in their 
descent, is the coast of Iceland, in the beginning of March. Upon their arrival 
on that coast, their phalanx, which lias already sulfered considerable diminu¬ 
tions, is nevertheless of amazing extent, deptii, and closeness, covering an 
extent of shore as large as the island itself. '1 he whole water seems alive; and 
is seen so black with them to a great distance, that the number seems itiex- 
haiistiiile. There the porpoises and the .shark continue their depredations; and 
the birds devour what quantities they please. By these enemies the herrings 
are cooped up into so close a body, that a shovel, or any hollow vessel put into 
the water, takes them up without farther trouble. 

That body which comes upon our coasts, begins to appear off the Shetland 
Isles in April. 'I'hese arc the 
forerunners of the gr«(nd slioal 
which deseeruU in June; while 
its arrival is easily announced, 
by the miinbt r of it.s greedv at¬ 
tendants. the gatuK t, llie gull, 
the shark, and the jiorpoises. 

When the main body is arrived. 



(Tilt* Aiirhovj.') 


its breadth and depth is .such as to alter the very appearance of the ocean. It 
IS divided into di.stnut cohimnN, of live or .six miles in length, and three or four 
broad; while the water before them curls up, as if forced out of its bed. Some¬ 
times they sink for the .space of ten or fifteen niinufes, then rise again to the 
surface; and, in briglit weather, relleet a variety of splendid colours, like a field 
bespangled with purple, gold and azure. The fishermen are ready prepared to 
give them a proper reception; ami, by nets made for the occasion, they take 
sometimes above (wo thousand barrels a( a single draught. 

l'>om tlie Shetland Isles, amUhei lircb of tins great army, where it divides, 
goes otl to the western coasts ot Irelaio' \^he^t they meet with a second neces- 


loDg, narniwed at the sidfs, and large. th(‘ 
eyes aie large, piomiiient, with a bl.iek piqiil 
.aud oraiJge-coluuud ius; tlie minitl) is laige : 
the jaws aie of equal length, with a row of 
very uairow teeth standing close to each 
other; the tongue is liroad, lint short; the 
gills wide; the cheeks aie large, and of a 
silver colour; the hack is round, and ot a 
daik green ; the lielly is slioit, hid hroad ; the 
ground colour of i^he fish is a duty green, 
with brown spots; there are some, however, 
whose princqial eoloin is a clear blue. This 
fish inhabits the Meddertanean Sea; and at 
Marseilles Saidiuia and Venice, is common 
in the inaikets with other small fish. It 
attains the length of six or eight inches; the 
flrjfih is lean, and theiefore not mueh es¬ 
teemed. It lives near the shores, among the 
rocks anil weeds, and feeds on rrabs and 
sn^l shell-fish. Its scales are hardly visible. 
Sorne naturalists describe this fish as having 
two dorsal fins, while others say it has but 
one; this contradiction must arise from the.se 
fiM fieihf sometimes united by a membrane, 
im'd sometimes not.-—Macnoo’s N*t Hist. 

• Tb» Anchovy.— ^The anchovy is about 
ftiree inches long, though mention is made 


of some hi'ing six inches and a half. The 
inise IS ponded ; the etlge nf the jaws finely 
serr.ited, the upper being longer than the 
under, the eyes aie Inige; the liody is round 
iHid slender; the hack of a dusky green co- 
loui; Ihe sides and belly of n silvery white: 
liehind the veidial fins it has a long pointed 
sc.ile ; and the tail is forked. 

At diflerent seasons it fiequents the Atlan- 
tic ocean and the Mediteiiaiiean sea, passing 
through the Streiglits oi Gibraltar towards 
the Levant m the months of May, June, and 
July. The greatesf fishery' is at Gorgono, a 
small isle west of Leghorn, where they are 
taken at night in nests; into which they are 
allured by lights fixed to thi* stern of the ves¬ 
sels. 'When cored, their heads are cut off, 
their galls ami entrails taken out, then salted 
and packed in barrels, it scarce needs to be 
mentioned, tlud, being put on the fire, they 
dissolve in almost any liquor. They are well 
tasted, when fresh. But it has been found 
by experience, that anchovies taken thus by 
torch-light, are neither so firm, go good, nor 
so proper lor keeping, as those that are taken 
otherwise,—Macu'c’s Nat. History. 
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sity of divirtini^. one tnUes to the Atlantic, where it i» soon lof*t in thal 
extensive ocean; the other passes into the Irish sea, and furnishes a very con¬ 
siderable capture to the natives. 

In this manner, the herrings, expelled from their native seas, seek those baya 
and shores where they can find food, and the best defence against their nnmer-t 
cjful pursuers of the deep. In general, the most inhabited shores are the places 
where the larger animals of the deep are least fond of pursuing, and these are 
chosen by the herring as an asylum from greater danglers. Thus, along the^ 
coasts of Norway, the German shores, and the northern shores of France, these 
animals are found pnnctual in their visitations. In these different places they 
produce their young ; which, when come to some degree of uiatiirity attend the 
general motions. After the destruction of such numbers, the quantity that 
attempts to return is but small; and Anderson doubts whetiier they ever 
return.'^ 

Such is the account given of the migration of these fishes, by one who, of all 
others, was best acquainted with their history ; and yet many doubts arise, in 
every part of the migration. The most obvious which has been made is, 
that though such numbers perish in their descent from the north, yet, in 
c.otnparison to those that survive, the account is trifling : and it is supposed 
that of those taken by man, the proportion is not one to a million. Their 
regularly leaving the shore also at a stated time, would imply that they are not 
in these visits under the impulse of necessity. In fact, there seems one circuni- 
.stance that shows these animals governed by a choice with respect to the shores 

Imi'ortance ov the Hi.rkino Fish- been thrown awav in attempting to rival that 
KRY.—Then; IS, perhaps, no l>i,inch of mduH- wlneli uevei existed It would he imjm- 
tiy, the import.iiH’e ot whicti has been so sihle, within the hinds of this note, to give 
nmeh over-rated us that ol the herring tisti- any detailed aeeoutd of the various attempts 
ery. For more than two ceiduiies, coin[Hiiiy that have heen tnaile at ddl'erent peiiods to 
at'ier cornpaii} has been funned tin its jiioseeu- encourage and holster np the heiring fishery. 
tion,fishingviUages h<ive been hinlt, pieiscon. The giaiid object ol the lieiimg fishery 
striicteit, boards and regulations estalihslied, “ Boaid" has been to enlorce such a system 
and \ast sums expended in liimnfies, and yet of cuiing as would bring British herrings to 
the fisheiy reniams in a very feeble luid im- a level with those of the Dutch. In this, 
healthy state. The false estimates that have however, they have completely failed : Dutch 
been long current with lespect to tlie extent herrings genet ally fetching doiihle, and some- 
and value ot the Dutch hernng fishery, eoidn- times even thiee times the juice of British 
huted more, jieihajis, than aiijthing else, to herrings in every maiket of Fairojie. Neither 
the foriiiation of exaggerated notions of tlie is this to he wondereil at. The consumeisof 
importance of this business. That the Ilol- Dutch heniiigs are tin; inhaliitants of the 
landers prosecuted it to a gieater extent, and Netherlands and German towns, who use 
with far greater success, than any other them rathei as a luxury than as an aiticle of 
people is, indeed, most true. Theie is not, food, and who do not grudge tlie puce tliat is 
liowever, the shadow of a ground lor hehev- necessary to have them m the finest order, 
mg that they ever einj'loyed as has often The coiisniners of British herrings, on tlwj 
heen stated, alioiit 450,000 iinlividnals in the other hand, are tlie negroes of the West In- 
fiaheiy’, and the emj)lo)iner.ts immediately dies, and the jioor of Ireland and Scotland, 
subservient to it. We question whether they Gheapness is the jirime requisite in the esti- 
t'ver employed as many as 50,000. At the mat ion of such persons; and nothing can 
time when the Dutch earned on the fishery to bo more nhsuitl, than that a public Board 
the greatest extent, the entire jiojiulatioii of should endeavour to force the fish cuyers to 
the ^'ven United Provinces dnl not certainly adojit such a sjstem in the preparation oI| 
exceed‘2,400.000 ; and deducting a half tor henings, as must infallibly raise their price 
woiiaen, and trom a half to two tliirds of the beyond the means of those l)y whom they are 
reiSsSning l,200,0t)0 for boys and old men, bought. 

il would follovc, according to the statement Of the 181,654 barrels of herrings exjiorted 
in question, that every able hislied man in from Great Britain m the year ending the 
Hiilland must have been engaged in the 5th of April, 1830, 89,680 went to Irelands 
Herring fishery ! Had they been sifted ever 67,672 to places out of F.urope (chiefly . 
so little, their falsehood would have been West Indies), and 24,302 to places in Eu-' . 
Dbvious; and we should haw saved many rope other than Ireland —M i)i^ 

hundixida ol thousands of pounds that have ticwarx of Coumkiicc. 
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tWy pitch iipnn: and not blindly drove J'rom one shore to another. What 1 
mean is, their Hxing upon 
some shores for several sea¬ 
sons, or indeed, (br several 
ages together; and after 
havingregiilarly visitedtheni 
every year, then caprieionsly 
forsaking them never more 
to return. The lirst great 
bank for herrings was along 
the shores of Norway. Ile- 
fore the year ir»K4, the 
number of ships from all 

parts of Europe that resorted to that sh oe, exi cede i 
quantity of herrings that were then 
assembled there, was such, tliat a 
man vvlioslinnld j»ut a spear in the 
water, as Olans Magtni.s asserts, 
would see it stand on end, being 
prevented from falling. But soon 
alter that period, these animals 
were seen to desert the Norn ay 
shores, and took np along the Ger 
man coa.sf, where I he Manse tov\n- 
drove a very great trade by their 
rapture and sale; but, for above a 
I'entury, the herrings have, in a great 
imasnre, forsaken them; and their 


(^SUcftki'd Lrill Hefit].)* 

some thousands. The 



(Tiif l*a»iot r^sb.)-^ 


ati’st colonies 





('i’lio Slur Gazci.lt 


;ue seen in the British 
ehannel. and upon 
the Irish shores. It 
is not easy to assign 
a cause far tins 
seemingly eapriei- 
ons desertion : whe¬ 
ther the number of 
their finny enemies 
iuereasing along 
^ the northern roasts. 


* The STasAKEn Go t IIeah.—T he hc.id 
of this fish is coropiessed, and bare of scales 
ns far a« tho eyes; the mouth is large; the 
jaws are of equal length, with two strong 
canine tetdh in fiout ol each ; the baek teeth 
are flat, resembling the grinders of qii.i- 
drupeds; the palate and tongue are smooth; 
the nostiils aie single, and near the eves; 
these last are small, with a hlaik pupil 
in a blue iris: the aperture of the gills is 
wide, and the membrane mostly uncovered : 
the body fg of a yellow colour, with six nr 
seven brown, transverse stupes ; the scales 
are broad thin, smooth, and extend over part 
of the anal, tail, and dorsal tins: Ihe lateral 
line goes straight along the back to the end 
of the doisal fin; it begins again about the 
middle of the tail, and is lost in the fin. This 
fish inhabits the shores of Japan, and the 
IledSea, 

. f Tns Parrot Fish—T lie head of this 
fish is somewhat similar to the caip. The 


body is hroc.d, the tail narrow : the ground 
colour IS red, which is beautifully relieved by 
broad silvery stripes all along (he hndj ; the 
In lly is white. The fins aie small ; the 
scales liioad, thin, linclv radiated, and veiy 
loose: the pectoral, tail, and veiitial fins, are 
yellow at tlieir oiigin, and grey at the extre¬ 
mities; and a kind of spine runs along the 
mot of the ventral fin. 

This species is toiind in both Indies; it 
takes its ii.ime from (he Isle of St Croix at 
(he Antilles, fiom whence a specimen of it 
.was received. 

I Tjin Star GAv.nit.—-The Jiead is large, 
qiiiidrangular, and Covered with a rough hel¬ 
met, which ends iii two spines above, and in 
five smaller ones below; the mouth opens 
upwards; tndwheii the lower jaw is removed, 
the tongue appears, which is thick, ghort, and 
strong, and lull of small teeth. There is a 
rntmiuane inside the lower jaw, terminating 
by a long filament; the fish opening its 
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may have terriBed the herring tribe from their former places of resort; oi, t^be- 
ther the quantity of food being greater in tiie British channel, may not alhire 
them thither, is not easy to determine ! 

Happy England! where the sea furnishes an abundant and luxurious repast, 

and the fresh waters an in- __ 

nocent and harmless pas- 

in cheerful solitude, strolls 

crocOvl'le; wh“re he can 

few trouts, to borrow the -t,, ... , 

pretty description ol old 

Walton, to some friendly cottage, where the landlady is good, and the daughter 
innocent and beautiful; where the room is cleanly, with lavender in the sheets, 
and twenty ballarls stuck about the wall! There he can enjo) the company of a 
talkative brother sportsman, have his trouts dressed for supper, tell tales, sing 
old tunes, or make a catch ! riiere he can talk of the wonders of nature with 
learned admiration, or find .some harmle.ss sport to content him, and pass aw'ay 
a little time, without offence to (iod, or injury to man If 


(Tilt- Ftyint; Fisli.)* 


mouth, sets this in motion, which attracts 
little fishes, who endeavour to seire it, and 
are presenlly devomed : there aie two barbies 
from each lip, which serve for the same pur¬ 
pose ; and this fish often conce.ils itself among 
the sea-weed, leaving only the barbies visible, 
when watching for piey. Tliere aie two oval 
apertures in the upper jaw, and several little 
barbies in the loiver; near each eye is a round 
aperture. The eyes lie epute at the top of the 
head, veiy close together, and piomincnl, as if 
staring upwaid : the pupil is black, iiis 
yellow. 

The star gazer inhabits the Mediterranean, 
lying in deep places near the shore. It sel¬ 
dom exceeds a foot in length, and lives on 
small fishes and worms.# 

* The Fi YiNO Fisn.—^Thc winged flying 
fish, if we except its head and flai back, has, 
in the form of its body, a gieat resemblance 
to the herring. It is gi-nerally nine inches 
long, and full four round at the thickest p.ut. 
The skin is uncommonly firm, and the scales 
are long and silvery. The pectoral tins aie 
very long; and the doisal fin is sm.dl, and 
placed near the tail, which is forked : the eye, 
in conserpicnce of the largeness of the head, 
is admirably situated for discoveiing dangers 
or prey j and when pushed out of the socket, 
which the fish can do considerably, its spViere 
of vision is greatly increased. 

The flying fish iuhabiis the European, the 
American, and the Red Seas; but is chiefly 
fii^d within the Tropics. The wings, with 
xitmch they have the power of raising them¬ 
selves into the air, are nothing more than 
large pector.il fins, composed of seven or eight 
ribs, or rays, connected by a flexible, trans¬ 
parent! and glutinous munuhrane; they have 


their oiigin near (he gills, and are capable of 
consider.ilile motion hackwards and forwards ; 
these fins are used, .also, to aid the motion of 
the lish in the water; and if we may judge 
fiom the great length and surface of tlie oars, 
comparatively with the size of the hiMly, the 
fish shoiild he able to cut its way through the 
water with gieat velocity. 

In flying, as it is termed, not only the 
wings and fins of this fish are much expand¬ 
ed, hut also its tail; It skiriis along the sur¬ 
face of the deep somewhat in the manner of 
.1 swallow, but in straight lines; and from 
the blackness of its back, the whiteness of its 
belly, and forked expanded tail, it h,a8 mticli 
the apjieaiaiice. It flies fifty ot sixty yards 
at one stretch; and reiieats the exertion again 
and again by a momentary touch on the sut- 
lace of the water, which gives vigour for a 
new departure. 

It has been inconsiderately remarked, that 
nil animated nature seems eomhined againsit 
this little fish, and that it possesses the noublo 
poweisoi swimming and flying, only to sub¬ 
ject it to gre.ater danger; for if it escajie its 
enemies of the deep, it is only to he devoured 
by the sea fowl, which are waiting its aji- 
pearaiice in the air. Its destiny is, however, 
by no means, peculiarly severe: we should 
consider that, as a fish, it often escapes tbs 
attack of biids ; and, in its winged character, 
it often throws itself out 'of'the power of tli^ 
aquatic race. 

f Fish in British Strexhs, Lakes, kKd 
Ponds.—T o an industrious Correspondent isi 
that interesting and admirable Miscelkai^! 
the Mirror, we are indebted for the fbUoKtitlK 
pages on the fresh-water fish of Great BtitfdA, 
which must be valuable, especially tW 
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dlw^ple of Walton anil Urvt?r of the rod, ac- 
euTnp.inied as it is with piactical mnarks on 
aagUng.—E d, 

There is no pursuit that unites a preater 
variety of exeu-ise than anplmp: the robust 
aud adveutuious aie required iii some branches 
of this art to endure the utmost fatipue, as in 
salmon iitdunp, III particular; and to expose 
themselves to all sorts of iuclemencies and 
inconveiuencies in the attainment of their 
object. The fretful and iintable have been 
recommended to Hihbct themselves to some 
of its pentler exeicise, to leain the indispen¬ 
sable lessons of patience and self-denial, - 
while the valetuiliuaiiau, the iiifiim, and the 
aped, may indulpe (hemseives in float-fislur.p, 
and other branches ot the art, which reipiiie 
little or no exertion In a word, it is ilieap, 
simple, and inexhaustible as a sport; calcu¬ 
lated to relieve many a weaiy hour, in the 
iopenious prepaiatious which it reiiuiies at 
home, and the extensive ac(junuitauce with 
the works of naline that it presents ahioad. 
A puismt so iiiiioceiit and so uttiaetive camiot 
form an uiiaccejit.dde suhjei't foi the leaders 
of the Mirror; and it is lor then ainuseiiient 
and instinction that I putpose in a few p.ipes 
to present them with a sluiit peneial descrip¬ 
tion of the tackle the anpler leqtiires. 2 . A 
detailed list oi account of the tisli usually 
taken by anplers in (iieat Hiitain ; aud, .‘h 
With a Table, which will torm a summaiy of 
the art, and in which vaiions baits au; in¬ 
cluded, lint nieniKilled in the list. 

'J'arkli for .lnj^li/i;\. 

Ill the choice ot tiis nM, the anpfer will 
generally he diiisled by local cncnmstain es. 
The cane rods aie liphtest , and wheie tlsh- 
iiip-tackle are sold, thej must coininoaly have 
the preference; lint in leliied couutiy pbices, 
the lod 18 often of the angler’s own manniac- 
ture, and he should, at any rate, he eap.ihle 
of supplying himself with one upon an eniei- 
gency. No wood, as a whole, is better 
ariaptt>d for this purpose than the coiinnoa 
hazel; aud if to this lie can add a soiinil 
ash stock, or butt-end, and a wli.ilehoue top, 
he is as well furnished with matenals as he 
need desire to be. To jirejiare against acci¬ 
dents, let the young aiiglci furnish Ininself, 
in the decline of the yeai, with six or nine 
wands of hazel, taponug towaids the size of 
each other, in sets of tliive ui four, and dry 
them in a chimney duuiig the winter. Un 
long excursions in the tiiliing season, a set 
of these wands will be a jaudeut addition to 
his baggage; and by sloping oti' their ends 
to the length of two inches, and iastening 
them together with shoemakers’ thread, he 
will quickly form a useful rod- If he can 
vanish the whole over with India rubber, 
dissolved in linseed oil, with a small quantity 
tff seed ot shell lac, it will be an excellent 
pieservatiye against the weather. A whale- 
wine tup ii always an agreeable addition to a 


un 

rod, but not on essential one. Salmon rods 
are sometimes wholly made of ash, with a 
whalebone top. Other iwls may be fonned 
thus:—a yellow deal joint oi seven teet; a 
straight hazel of six leet; a piecoj of fine¬ 
grained yew, tapered to a whalebone top, and 
measuring together about two feet. Always 
carry a jointed rod, when not in use, tightly 
looped up. 

The /me, like the rod, should gradually 
dimiiiish toward the fiuther extremity; and 
no materials excel strong, clear horse hair. 
If you make it yourselt, the hairs from the. 
muldle of the ta.l are best, aud those of a 
young and health) grey or white stallion; 
soil them well, that the hair of every link 
may be of equal sire wiUi each other; and if 
you wash them, do not diy them too rapidly. 
For gioiind-tishing, brown or dark hairK am 
best, as resembling the colour of the bottom. 
Silk hues are more showy than usefid. They 
soon lot and catch weeds. 

Youi hook should readily bend without 
breaking, aud yet letain a shaip point, which 
may' he occasionally renewed by a whetstone. 
It should he long in the shank and deep in 
the bed ; the, point straight, and true to the 
level ot the shank; and the barb long. Fiom 
the diflliiilty ot tempeiing and making them, 
few augleis ever undeitake the task Be 
careful to provide jouself with a variety ac- 
coiihiigly Their sizes aud sorts rmist, of 
course, entirely dejiend on the kind of fish 
for which you mean to angle. 

I'looti, aie fnrmeil of coik, jiorcupiiie quiUs, 
goose ‘.nd swan quills, tkc. For heavy fish, 
o£ stiong stieains, use a cork 110.11; in slow 
water, and ioi lighter fish, quill floats. To 
make the ioimer, take a sound, eoiumon ooik, 
and hole it with a small red-hot non thiough 
the centre, lengthways ; then taper it down 
aeioss the giain. about two-thuds of the 
length, aud roiiud the top, lonmug it, as a 
whole, into the shape of a jieai. Load your 
floats so as just to sink them shoit ot the top. 

msll USU.Xl.l.Y -KlKKU UY AtStil.KKS I» 
C.KK.IT MRITAIN. 

Barbel—Dirertioini for jishint; for Ilarhel — 

Awrdote - Bleak — Bream—Bull Head — 

(‘arp. 

The Barbel, so called from its four barbs, 
two of winch are at the comers of its mouth, 
aud the others at the end of its snout, is a 
heavy, (lull fish, and gives very iiiferiur sport 
to the angler, in piojiortion to its size and 
stn'iigth. The baihel begin io shed tVieir 
sjiawu about the niiddle of Ajiril, and come 
in season about a month or six weeks after. 
In their usual haunts, among weeds, fitc., 
they are tbiid uf routing with ineir nose like 
the pig. In summer, they frequent the most 
poweriul and rapid currents, aud settle among 
logs of wood, piles, aud weeds, where they 
remain for a long time apparently immovable 
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—during the winter time, tliey return to deep 
bottom!!. The moiit killing buits fur the 
barhel are the spawn of trout, sahnun, ui, 
indeed, of any other fi!»h, especially if it l>e 
fresh, respecting which, the barbel is very 
cunning; the pastes that iiiiilate it must, 
therefore, be well made, and of fresh flavour. 
It is also an advisable plan to bait the watei 
over night, by spawn or a quantity of cut 
worms. The baibol will also bite well at the 
cob-worm, gentles, and cheese, soaked in 
honey. The lod and hue, with whieh you 
fish for baibel, must botli be extieniely long. 
With a luniuiig plummet atliiclied to the 
latter, as they swim very close to the bottom. 
By a gentle iiiclmatioii of the md, you may 
eiu»ily asceitain wlieii there is a bite; imine- 
duitely upon which the fish should be struck, 
and seldom escajies, unless he bieak the line. 

Sir John Hawkins mentions a cmious 
anecdote lelaliag to barbel fishing. Living, 
some years ago, in a village on the banks ot 
the Thames, 1 w.is used, in the siunmer 
months, to be iiuicl) in a boat on tlie iiver. 
It chaiieed that at Slieppertoii, where I had 
been for a few days, I lierpiently passed an 
elderly gentleman iii bis boat, who appeared 
to be fishing at ditleieut statiinis for barbel. 
Afterafewsamtatioiishad passeil between us, 
and we were become a little better acijuainted, 
I took occasion to inqulie ol liini wh.it divei- 
sioii he had met with. “ Sir,” said he, “ I 
have had but bad luck to-day, ioi 1 fish for 
barbel, and jou know they aie not to be 
caught like gudgeons !”—“ It is vei\ true,” 
answeied 1 ; “ but what you waul in t<di‘ 1 
suppose, you make up lu weiglil \\ by, 
Sir,” says lie, “ that is just as it happens ; it 
is true, I like the spoit, and love to catch 
fish, but my givat delight is in going after 
them. I’ll tell you what. Sir,” continued he, 
“ I am a man in \ears, and have used the 
sea all my life (he had been an Indian cap¬ 
tain), but I mean to go no more, and have 
bought ttiat little house, which you see there, 
for the sake of fishing : 1 get into this bout 
(which he was then mopping) on a Monday 
nioraing, and fish on till Saturday night for 
barbel, as I told you, for that is my delight; 
and this I have done for a month together, 
and in all that while have not hud a single 
bite 

The JtknA, or Blat/. is a common river 
fish, so called from its lileak or white appear¬ 
ance, that spawns m March, and is fond of 
inuny of the baits toi tiout. It is usually 
caught with a small artificial fly of a brown 
colour; and the hook should he suited in 
size to the fly. The bleak seldom exceeds 
SIX inches in length ; its flusli is highly 
valued by epicures, and beiuls are made of its 
scales. 

Bream shed their spawn about Midsuro- 
mot, and although they are occasionally met 
in idtiw running rivers, .ue ivckoned a t>oud 


fish, where they will thrive in the grea^st 
perleclioii; and have been known to weij^ 
fmm eight to ten pounds, lu fishing lur 
them, the angler sliuuld be veiy silent, andi 
take all possible caie to keep concealed from 
the fish, which are angled for near the bot¬ 
tom. His tackle must also be strong. This 
fish, accotding to Dr. Shaw, is a native of 
many parts of Eurojie, iiihabitmg the still 
lakes and rlveis. and is sometimes found even 
ill the Caspian Sea 

Bull Head, or Miner’s T/iumb, is a sfiiall,' 
ugly fish, which hides itself in luooks and 
nveis, under a giuvelly bottom. They spawn 
111 Apul, and their average length is' fiom 
four to five inches. When their gill-fiiis are 
cut otf, they seive as good baits for pike and 
trout, and, like the ciay fish, when boiled, 
then flesh turns red. 

Harp IS a fish, that, by its frequency of 
spawning and quickness of growth, i,s gioatly 
used to .stock jtouils, wberrt it thrives better 
uiid lives longei than in rivers. Gesger speaks 
of one will) lived to one bundled years old; 
theie IS much doiitit about its geneial age, 
but it IS supposed to be a vety long-lived 
fish They spawn thice or foiiv times a-year,' 
but the eailiest time is al.out the commence¬ 
ment of May. They are observed to live, un- 
roiniiiAily long out ot water; and in Holland 
are iicquently kept alive foi IhreoVeeks, or a 
month, in a. cool place, by being hung with 
wet moss m a net, and fed with liiead steeped 
ill milk In angling for ciiip, it is iieces.sary 
to m.ike use of a stioiig l.ickle, with a fine 
gut next the book, and ,i float formed of the 
quill ol a goose. They bite almost close to 
the bottom, and are laiely caught if angled 
lor III a boat Fiuin its suldlety, it has been 
sometimes called the watei-lox. 

The rivei caij) is accustomed to haunt, in 
the winter, tlie most quiet and broad parts of 
the stream, lu summer they live in deep 
holes, reaches, and nooks, imdei the roots of 
tiees, and among great banks of weeds, until 
these are in a lotten conditiou. The jioiid 
caip loves a rich and lat soil, and will seldom 
Ol never tluive in cold, hungry wateis. The 
caip ponds of Germany yield a considerable 
income to the gentiy. 

Chub—Dace —Eel — Pinnock — Graylitig — 
Gudf^eon— Loach — Minnow. 

Tire Chub, oi Chenin, is, like the percti, 
a veiy bold bitei; and will rise eagerly at a- 
natural or ailificial tty. They,spawn lu June, 
or at the latter end of May, at which time 
they are easily caught by a fly, a beetle with 
his legs and wings cut off', or still more suc¬ 
cessfully by a luge snail. When they ore 
fished for at mid-water, or at bottom, a float 
should bo made use of; when at top, it in 
customary to dib for them, or to use a fly, m ' 
if a trout wore the angler’s object. Stfbng ' 
tackle is also reoiiisite. as they nre a .heavy 





fiwh, BWtt usually require a latuliiig-nel to pull 
them out, Ttiair average length is i'rom ten 
ti> fourteen inches. This tvih is the sqimliis 
of Varro, and very common throughout Kiig- 
huid, and the Eastern United States. 

Dace. Dart, or Dare, are a very active and 
Cautious fish, and rise to a fly, either real or 
artiflcial. It is necessary in angling for them 
to remain in concealment as much as possible. 
They spawn in Febniaiy and March, and they 
are but inferior in point of flavour. They 
frequent gravelly, clayey, and sandy bottoms, 
leaves of the water-lily, and deep holes, if 
well shaded. In sultry weather they are fre¬ 
quently caught in the shallows; and during 
that period are best taken with grasshoppers 
or gentles. In fishing at the bottom for roach 
ordaCe, which are similar in th.-ir haunts and 
dis[iosition, bread, soaked in water and knead¬ 
ed to a good consistency, and then miule up 
together with bran into round halls, and 
thrown into the place where it is proposed to 
angle, will be found very scrvicenlile, but 
must always be throvru up the stream. There 
is a mode of intoxicating dace, and by this 
means rendering them an easy prey, but tins 
is no part of the real angler’s .sport. The 
Thames is well ktioWil to abound in dace; 
and the graining of the Mersey is thought to 
he a variety of the same species. “ 

The Eel is rarely angled for, hut it is usu¬ 
ally caught by the pocess of sniggling or 
bobbing with night hues, &c. Being fond 
of rpitet in the day-time, all who expect much 
sport in cel-fishiUg must devote their even¬ 
ings, and even whole night.'., to the jmrstiit. 
Ilie method of sniggling foi eels is as fol¬ 
lows:—Take a common needle, attached iti 
the middle by fine waxed twine to a jnick- 
Ihread line, or a strong, small hook fixed to 
this kind of line ; place a Imge lob-woim, by 
the head end, on your needle or hook, and 
draw him on to his middle; affix another 
needle to the end of a long slick, and guide 
our bait with it into any of the known 
aunts of the fish, between mill-boards, or 
into clefts of btuiks or holes, holding the line 
in your hand; now give the eel time to gorge 
the bait, and then, by a sharp twitch, fix the 
needle across his throat, or the hook into his 
body; tire h'm well, and your triumph is cer¬ 
tain. Although this IB not strictly a method 
of anj^tng, the lovers of that sport will find 
it 80 successful a mode of diversilying their 
imrsuks, where eels are common, that the 
present appeared the niost convenient place 
to insert it. Bobbing is a rough species of 
angling. The best method is to provide your¬ 
self with a considerable number of good-sized 
worms, and string them from head to tail, by 
a needle, on fine strong twine, viz,, to the 
amount of a pound or a pound and a half in 
weight. Wind them round a card into a 
dozen or fifteen links, ami secure the two 
of eilch Unk by thread# Now tie a 


strong cord to the bundle of string worms, 
about a foot from which put on a bored 
plummet, and angle with a line from two to 
three feet long, attached to a stout tapering 
pole. Eels, and perhaps pike, are found in 
no part of Great Britain in such numbers or 
variety ns in the ro.arshy parts of the counties 
of Cambridge and Lincoln. Of two rivers of 
the l.atler, it is said, m an old proverb— 

" Aiikham Cfl, and Witbiim pike. 

In all Eii^^laiul i> none like.” 

And a considerable district of the former is 
supposed to have been called after the fish of 
which we are now treating, the Isle of Ely; 
from winch, says Fuller, the courts of the 
kings of England were anciently supplied 
With eels. The silver eel is the finest, and is 
very common in Scotland. 

The manner in which this nsh is propa¬ 
gated has long been a matter of dispute. 
They have neither spawn, melt, nor known 
organs of generation. Walton guively aigues 
for their being bred of corruption, “ as some 
kind of bees and wasps are ;” others stiongly 
Contend for their being viviparous. It is a 
subject, indeed, upon which naturalists have 
110 certain information. Eels bite in a shower, 
and in windy, gloomy weather, at the lob and 
garden worm, designed for other fish, parti¬ 
cularly tiont Unlike other fish, they are 
never out of season. They are a v&ry greedy 
fish ; and if you wish to angle for them in 
the oidinary way, fliey will take a lamprey, 
wasp, grubs, minnow.s, &c.; but particularly 
the first. 

The Pmnoetc, or JiirliDg-, is a species of 
•sea-trout, which usually attains the length of 
fiom nine to fourteen inches, and is princi¬ 
pally known in Scotland ; the whiihng, ano¬ 
ther species, is from sixteen to twenty-four 
inches long. They will both rise equally at 
an artificial fly, hut require generally a more 
showy one than the common trout. 

The Gravlirtg, or Vfnbcr, spawns in May, 
and is in the best condition in Novemher- 
They will gieedily take all the baits that u 
trout does, and frequent the same streams. 
They are said to have the fragrant smell of 
the plant thymalius. Their average length 
is from sixteen to eighteen inches; and they 
must be angled for with very fine tackle, as 
they are a remarkably timid fish. When 
liooked, they must also he cautiously worked, 
as the hold m their mouth easily gives wAyj 
but they wiil speedily return to the bait. It is 
fine eating: unknown to Scotland or Ireland. 

Tile Gudgeon is a fish in some leijuttst, 
both for its flavour and the sport it affords to 
the inexpcrieuced angler. It is very simple, 
and IS allured with almost any kind of bait. 
It spawns two or three times during the year, 
is generally liom five to six inches long, and 
fond of gentle streams with a gravelly bottom. 
In angling for gudgeon, the bottom should 
be previously stirred 'p as this louses them 
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from a state of inactivity, au<l collects them 
111 shoals together. Some anglers use two or 
three hooks in gudgeon-fishing. A float is 
always used, but the fish should not be struck 
on the first motion of it; as they are accus¬ 
tomed to nibble the bait before they swallow 
it. It frequently happens that, in angling 
for gudgeons, perch are caught. 

The Loach, or Urmaullntg, sheds its spawn 
in April, and remains lu the gravel; where 
they are usually caught witii a small red 
worm. They are principally louiul lu the 
north of Great Biitain, and in the streams of 
the mountainous part.s. They are about thiee 
inches in length; and their flesh is pleasant 
and wholesome. This fish is recoininonded 
by Gesner, and other learned physicians, as 
very iiouiishing and extremely giateful to the 
palate and stomach of sick persons. 

The Minnow, or Minim, one of the small¬ 
est river fish, seldom oxceed.s two inche.s ni 
length. They spawn generally about once 
in two or three years, and swim together m 
sboals, in shallow waters, wlieie they are very 
free and bold in biting. They serve also as 
excellent baits for pike, trout, chub, peich, 
and many oilier fish, which piey upon them 
and devour them gieedily. 

The Par, or Samlcl — Perch — Pike—Pope 
— Roach, and lind. 

The Par, or Samlcl, is a fish that is known 
by different names in different parts of Great 
Britain. On the river Wye it is usually called 
a skirling; m Yorkshiie, a brandling; in 
Northumberland, a rack-rider; and in some 
jiarts of Biigland, a fingering, from the resera- 
lilance of its spotted streaks to the human 
fingers. Par, or samlet, is its Scottish name, 
and in that part of Britain it is best known. 
Some have affirmed, tliat it is the blended 
Bjiawn of the trout and salmon. This opinion 
is strengthened by the circumstance of their 
usually lirerpienting the same haunts with Uio 
salmon and sea-trout, and tlimr being forked 
ill their tail like the former. 

The Perch is a very bold biting fish, and 
affords excellent amusement to the angler. 
He 18 distinguished liy the beauty of his 
colours, and by a large erection on his back, 
strongly armed with stiff' and sharp bristles, 
which he can raise or deivress at pleasure. 
Defended by this natural excrescence, he bids 
defiance to the attacks of the ravenous and 
enormous pike, and will even dare to attack 
one of his own species. Perch spawn about 
the beginning of March, and measure from 
eight to fourteen inches. Ip fishing for perch 
with a minnow, or brandling, the hook should 
be run through the back fin of the bait, which 
must hang about six inches from the gi-ound. 
A large cork float should be attached to the 
line, which should be leaded about nine inches 
from the hook. It must be observed that they 
invariably refuse a fly. 


The Pike, Lace, or Jack, is a fish of erw^ 
nious sire, and the greatest voracity; indeed^ 
so notorious is be fur the latter quality, as to 
have gained the alipellation of the fresh-water 
shark. They aie also great breeders. Ac¬ 
cording to a common but fallacious account, 
they weie originally brought to Kngluud about 
the reign of Henry VIJI. They were cer¬ 
tainly at that time considered as great rarities. 
I'heir usual time of spawning is about March, 
ill extremely shallow waters. The finest pike 
are those which feed ui clear rivers ; tho.se of 
fens or meres being of very infeiior quality. 
They grow to a vast size m thes-e lasl-ineu- 
tioncd places, wlieie thi‘y feed principally on 
flogs, and snch-like iiulriment. They are 
reckoned to be the most lemaikable for lon¬ 
gevity ol all fiesh-water fish; are solitary and 
luelaucholy in their habits, generally swini- 
niing by themselves, and Teinaiiiiiig alone lu 
thou haunts, until compelled by hunger to 
loarn in que.st of food. A liigh wind, oi a 
dark, cloudy day, promises the best sport m 
aiigliiig for this fish; as their apiietite is 
keener at those periods. 

There are three modes of catching pike : 
by the ledger, the trolling, or walking bait, 
and the trmuner. The ledger is a bait fixed 
by a stick driven into the ground, in one i»ar- 
ticulac .spot, or the angler’s rod may be so 
seemed; alive bait is attached to the hook, 
such as dace, gudgeon, or roach ; and, if a 
frog is made use ot, the largest and yellowest 
will be found the most tempting. Sufficient 
line must be left free to allow the pike to 
cany the bait to his haunts. When fish are 
used as baits, the hook must be securely 
struck tluouglx the upper lip; and the line 
should be between twelve and fourteen yards 
in length. If a frog should be made use of 
for a bait, the arming wire of tlie liook sliould 
be put m at the mouth, and out at the side, 
and the hinder leg of one side should be fas¬ 
tened to it with strong silk. The second 
method, or trolling for pike, is the most ge¬ 
neral, and, at the same time, the most divert¬ 
ing way of catching them. There are several 
small rings, which are fixed to each joint 
of the trulliiig-TOd ; and on the bottom and 
thickest joint a re^ is placeiL To this reel 
twenty ot tiiirty yards of line, according to 
the option of tlie angler, are not uncommonly 
attached ; the line passes through each ring 
of the rod, and is then joined to the gymp, 
or wire, to which the hook, or hooks, ate sus¬ 
pended. Two large hooks are used, about 
the size adapted to perch-fishing, which are 
placed back to back. There is also a little 
chain, which hangs between the two hooks, 
and at the end of this chain is a leaden plum¬ 
met, sewn,^ or fastened in some secure way, 
into the mouth of a dead fish, and the hooks 
are left exposed on the outside. Th^ bait, 
when it is thus fastened, is constantly moved 
about in the water; that, jby the conmiuancQ; 
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umd variety of its movements (bein^ some¬ 
times TaiHed, and sometimes kept sinking), 
Bowr j^ing with the stream, now against it, 
the ri'semblance to life may ajipear more 
striking and probable. The pike, if he be 
near, no sooner perceives this bait, than he 
immediately darts at it with velocity, Hiippos- 
itig it to be a living fish, and drags it with 
him to his bole, where, in about ten or twelve 
minutes, he voraciously devours it, and im¬ 
plants the two hooks in lus body. When he 
is thus seemed, j-ou must allow him ample 
tune to fatigue .ind weaiy himself, then drag 
him slowly and carefully to shore, and laud 
him with your net, being cautious of his 
bite. 

The third mode by which pike are occa¬ 
sionally caught, is by the trirniner, a small 
wiKideii cylmder. round which, about the 
iiiiddle, in a small diameter, twenty oi tliirty 
yaids of strong jil.itted .silk, or packtliiead, 
are wound. A yard, oi peihaps more, as oc¬ 
casion suits, is suffered to hang down in the 
water, tied to the armed wire of a hook, cou- 
stiucted for the jnujtose, and baitisl with a 
living fish, commonly a loach. The tiiinruet 
is now permitted to go wlieievi.i the (u'u ut 
diives it, and the tiiigle) silently follows, until 
a fish has iioached the bait, when he conies 
ii]i and secures his j>ri-v, ami retires with it to 
the reeds, near the shore. VVhateier fish are 
made use of m catclmig pike, they should he 
fresh, and preserved in a tin kettle, the water 
of which, if changed freipieully, will coiisi- 
derahly mipiove them. 

It may be noted in this place, that pike are 
denoimiiated jack until thiy liave att.iuied 
the length of tweiity-Ioui inches' their usual 
h.uints .ire shady, still, imlieipientcd wateis, 
Hear which are dark, oveihaiiging houghs, 
and ahundance of weeds ; they are also to he 
met with in standing waters oi ditches, which 
are partly oveispread with that green, slimy 
Bubstaiice, which is bettei known by the name 
of duck-weed. In .such j)lace.s he is .sometimes 
discovered at the top, and occasionally in the 
middle of the water; hut in cold weather he 
is almost always at the bottom. 

The Pojn', or Huff, is a fish very similar 
in its nature and appearance to the perch ; 
and 18 frerpiently caught when fishing for the 
latter. They spawn in March and April, and 
aie taken with a brandling, gentles, oi caddis. 
They are extremely voracious in their disjio- 
siliou, and will devour a minnow, which is 
almost as big as themselves. In their favourite 
haunts of gentle, deep stieams, overhung by 
trees, they swim m shoals together; and you 
may fish for them either at the top or the, 
bottom of the water, as they are known to 
bite in nlmo.st any weather, and m any situa¬ 
tion. Their average length is from six to 
seven inches. 

Hunch are frequently taken with flies under 
' They will bile at all the baits which 


are prepared for chub or dace, and are consi¬ 
dered a simple and foolish fish. They spawn 
in May, and turn red when boiled'. The 
eompaclnes.s of their flesh gave rise to the 
proverb—“ Sound as a roach.” The roach 
haunts shallow and gentle .streams, and the 
mouths of small stre.ims which mu intii 
larger ones. In angling for roach, the tackle 
must ho strong, and the float large and well 
leaded. 

The Rud, or Finsenk, is a very scarce 
fish, found only in the river CJherwell, in Ox- 
foidshire, ami a lew of the lake.s of Lnicoln- 
shiie .iiid Yorkshire. It sheds its spawn in 
April, will take all kinds of worms, and will 
rise at an aitificial float. Its colour is a 
kind of yellowish brown, ami it.s average 
length from nine to fifteen inches. 

Imnn — Si/irlts — Stickleback—and Tench. 

Salmon are accustomed to (piit the fiesh 
watei-s, and retire into the sea at the ap¬ 
proach of winter, whicli, at the commence¬ 
ment of A]inl, they usually leave for rivers ; 
hut the \V'ye and Usk, in Monmouthshire, 
and the Exe, in Devonshire, have them in 
M'.isoii during the six wintry months. The 
finest species are caught in the Exe, Thames, 
and Tamai; hut not .so abundantly as nv 
many other jilaces. Salmon prefer more 
chilly stieams, uml are conse([uently found 
in gieater numbers iioifhward, in the livers 
of Scotl.ind, particulfiily m the Tweed, the 
Tyne, the Clyde, ami the Tay In the hitter, 
they occasionally aie touml of the weight of 
yu pounds; and" in the Tweed and Clyde of 
aii.nit bit ()! 60 jiomids weight. They ap 
peai Some time in the riveis before they arts 
in a healthy state : and the best season for 
the angler to commence his ojierations, is, in 
the close of the month of May, or the eaily 
part of June. The usual time for the salmon 
to deposit their spawn, is from the Istol 
Septeinher to the latter end of October, when 
they grow veiy sickly both in iqipearauce and 
flavom. Previous to this, they generally retir# 
to brooks which branch out inegularly from 
the main aver, or remain in shallows, where 
they sometimes are scarcely coveied with 
water. Ileie they l.d'ricate a kind of trough, 
in the gravel, as a depository for the eggs of 
the female, over which the mule sheds a fluid 
of a white appearance. On the completion 
of this task, the male and teinale unite to 
cover fhe whole with gravel, and conceal it 
with the greatest industry. The male is so 
diligent 1.1 acconqihshuig his share of fhe 
foimation and subsequent conceahnent of 
the trough, that he frequently fatigues himself 
to death; .ind is always much longer in re¬ 
covering bis original state of heallh than the 
female. 

The vlvification of the secreted spawn 
usually occurs about the corameocemenl of 
April, when the suii has acquired safliciunt 
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(itrength to warm the bottom parts of the 
shoals ia which it is detmitcil. It takes 
place with cotisidemhle rapidity; ami, when 
the shoals are swelled by the spiing ttuuds, 
the young fry intuitively (or, probably, from 
an inability to withstand the force of the 
torrents) hurry downward to the sea. In the 
course of the summer, generally during the 
months of July and August, they return to 
the same rivers which they left in the spring, 
and continue until the commencement of 
December, when llicy re-vi.sit the sea; and 
upon their return to the fiesh waters after 
their last emigration, they attain the size, 
appeal mice, and flavour of genuine salmon. 
It ap[)ears, that these fish are forced fioni 
their salt water residence by an inject, which 
adheres closely to their body (called by fish¬ 
ermen, the sea-iouse,) and which gradually 
drojis off on tlieir return to the rivers. It is, 
also, exceedingly remaikable, that they larely 
oi never forsake their pareiit streams. Fiom 
this period, salmon aie subject to a giiulual 
decline of their strength, health and appear¬ 
ance ; their heads grow very Luge ■ their 
skin acquires a dirty colour, widely difiereiit 
fiom the hdveiy appearance which jiervaded 
them on then tiist cntiance into the rivers; 
their flesh is loose and insipid ; then scales 
look as if they had been almost, nilibed off; 
and their gills aie dreadfully uilested by the 
liouea saliuoiiea In tins state they aie called 
shotten salmon. On then dej>aitine foi 
the sea, their debility is so excessive, that 
they make frequent slops, in still waters 
during (heir passage, and aie a long time in 
leailnng the object of tbeii destination. The 
male shoots out a gristly excicscence fiom 
the lowei jaw, which sometimes penetrates 
through the upper, and resembles the buak 
of a bnd. 

Salmon are greatly delighted wjth rivers 
which take their rise in niouiitainous dis¬ 
tricts, and a deeji giiivelly bottom, which is 
totally clear of any kind of shine or filth, that 
may impregnate the water, and sully its 
ciystal cleauiess. They also unifonnly avoid 
streams which flow ujion ore, or among cal¬ 
careous formatfious of any kind. In summer, 
where the warmth is most intense, they oc- 
casicnaliy seek the shelter of tiees and other 
shrubs, but rarely continue long under their 
jiiotecfion. They apjiear remarkably sen¬ 
sible of tho vicissitudes of (he weather; and 
aie frequently observed to leap about, as if 
lejoiclug m the prosiiect of an ajiprouebing 
shower. To thunder slonns, however, they 
have a gieat antipathy; every peal appears 
to ofll'eet them, and induces them to seek a 
closer shelter at the bottom of the rivers.— 
Duriiig their Te.sidence in frc'sh w'ater, it is a 
well-authenticated ciicumstance, that they 
always lie with their heads pointing up the 
river; apd never-swim down the stream, 
unless dtging the peuod of their emigration 


to the sea, or when their jiositiofl is molestfid. 
This “ dainty and wholesome fish,” says 
old Fuller, “ is a double riddle in nature 
first, for its strange leaping, or flying rather, 
so that some will have them termed salmons 
k saliendo. Being both bow and arrow, it 
will shoot itself out of the water an incredible 
lieight and length ; secondly for its invisible 
feeding, no man alive having ever ibiiiul any 
meat in the maw thereof.” Some h'W in¬ 
stances, however, have been related, of sprats, 
and other small fish, having been discovered 
in their stomachs during their lesideuce iii 
the sea, or when they have been caught on 
the friths or lieudl.uidh. The salmon leap is, 
indeed, an extiaoidinary exertion. Electing 
themselves on then fins, as if to survey the 
obstacle before them fully, these fisli will 
crowd to the bottom of a fall of lit or 12 
teet perpendicular, and taking advantage of 
the lust Hood or Hush of water that will 
assist them, they spring up the precipice with 
the greatest confidence; and though fre¬ 
quently nnsiiccesslul in a first attempt, they 
leiiew it with aulour, until they have reached 
the summit. There is a cataract in Scotland 
on the liver Erich, called the Keith, of l.‘i 
feet fall, where the whole stream enters 
through a deft of a lew feet broad, which 
the salmon niiifounly leaji. 

Having thus briefly piernised the general 
chaiacter, size, haunts, &c. of the aiihnoii, we 
must proceed to the artifices la-st iida]jted for 
las capture.—The piiniary and most import¬ 
ant articles with which the angler for salmon 
should be provided are rods, ieels, and artifi¬ 
cial flies, a bait to which the salmon is much 
attached. The length of the rod should be 
from 17 to 20 feet, which, however, can he 
regulated according to tlie breadth and gene¬ 
ral size of the river in which the angler pur¬ 
sues Ins operations. T'he reel, which, on 
these Occasions, fonns fiio most material aji- 
pciidage to the lod, is made of brass: it 
should be constructed with the utmost nicety, 
anti capable of the swiftest circumvolutiona. 
The line, which is fastened to the reel, may 
he composed either of strong silk or twisted 
horse hair, grotlually diminishing at the lop, 
and having a loop at the end of the wheel, 
and another at tlie cast lines, to fasten them 
to each other. Let this cast hue be very caro- 
tully twi.sted with the fingers, and shorter 
than the rod, so that none of the knots may 
come within the top ring; sixteen to twenty 
Jiorse bans may be used in the upper links, 
but they must be diminished toward.the hook, 
where they are best made of three small, 
round, twisted silk-worm guts, or a few strong 
horse hairs. Tire artificial flies should be 
generally of large dimensions, and of a gaudy 
and glittering colour. The mateTialB thkt. 
compose them are hairs, furs, and wools, of 
eveiy variety that can be collected, mingled 
with the tail featbeis of cocks and game, and 
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wcui^wl iogether Itjj plated wire, or gold and 
Sliver thread, marking silk, stioemakers’ wax, 
bees’ wax, &c. Their wings may be made of 
the feathers of domestic fowls, or any utliers 
of * showy colour. Imitate principally the 
n^ual flics that will be recommended here* 
after; but you may safely indulge your fancy, 
rather than depart without a bite : for many 
anglers succeed with the must monstrous and 
capricious baits of this kind. A raw cockle, 
or muscle, taken out of the shell, prawns, ami 
ntinnows have also been recommended as 
salnuii) bait. The mode of angling with 
tliese is to drop the line, which must be 
totally unencuinlieied with shot, into some 
shallow wliR-h appiox.imates to the edge of a 
hole of consideuible depth, and ui this situa¬ 
tion to sutfei it to be cameil in by the current. 
The noviciate in angling will, ai first, expe¬ 
rience considerable dilficulty in throwing li.s 
line to any great extent. For this we can 
give no recipe, but a most inflexible detenni- 
nation to proceed, and the must consummate 
patience ui disappoiutmeiit. It should alw.iys 
he thrown across the river, and ou the off-side 
fiom the spot where you expect the flsti to 
ri.so. When you iiiiagiue that the salmmi 
has been stuick, be c.uitious m giving liiin 
tune sufficient to eii.ible him to poach his 
bait, that is, to swallow it firmly and securely. 
After this, fix the hook firmly ui him by a 
gentle fwitcli. On the first sensation of this 
pain, the salmon will plunge aud spring with 
great violence, and use cveiy endeavour of 
strength and cunnuig to I'tfict his escape. 
He will then, jieihaps, run away with a loii- 
hiderable length of line, winch is to he kept 
ill a gently leioxed situation, so that it may 
always yield with facility to his obstinate 
resistance; nor canyon give him loo nnich 
line, if you do but clear it of weeds and iii- 
combrances. If be now become sullen and 
cpiiet in the water, rouse him gently by tling- 
ing in a few stones; and when he once more 
commences resistance, do not be too eager in 
checking his caieer, hut let him gradually 
exliaust himself of his strength ; follow him 
down tlie stream, or allow him to cross it; 
while, at every opportunity, you keep winding 
up your line, until you approach him in this 
wearied state, aud take him softly by the gills 
out of the water. 

The salmon peal may be caught in the 
same manner: he is smaller than tlie salmon, 
and seldom exceeds fourteen or fifteen inches 
ill length. Before we conclude this account 
of the salmon, we may remark, that a fresh 
wind after a flood, and when the sun slimes 
watery, is the best weather for catching them 
—or when the water is slightly urged by the 
tide; but it must not fie thick or muddy. 

Smelts are more properly a sea-fish, and 
not often caught with a rod and line ui rivers; 
but, when this is attempted, they rise to any 
piece of smaller fish on a Fuleruoslcr hue, or 
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one that is armed with many hooks, at b 
small distance from each other. A remark¬ 
able abundance of smelts occurred in the 
Thames, in the year 1720 , at which time 
women and children lined the banks lo angle 
for them, between London and Hreeawich. 

The Stickleback is a small prickly fish, 
that serves well as baits when the prickles 
are cut off. It spawns in May, on acpiatic 
jilants, and is found in nvers, ponds, and 
ditches. Trout and pike will ri.se eagerly at 
them; and this is the only jiuqiuse fur which 
they are caught. 

Tench, like the carp, are geneially consi¬ 
dered jioiid fish, although they liave been 
frequently caught in the river Stour. They 
shed their spawn about the commencement 
of July, and are ni season from September to 
the lattt-r end of M.iy. They will bite very 
freely (lining the sultry months. Their haunts 
are similar to those of the carp, except that 
tliey freipient the foulest and muddiest bot¬ 
toms, where they may shelter fhemselvea 
among an infinite quantity of reeds; hence 
you must angle for them very near the bot¬ 
tom, aud allow them suffieieut time to gorge 
tin* bait. Use .strong tackle, ami a goose- 
quill float without a coik. The general length 
of the tench is from twelve to fouiteen inches; 
though some have been occasionally caught 
whicli weighed ujiwards of tea pounds; such 
occurieiices, however, are very tare. 

Tinnt .—Trout is considered as one of the 
finest rivi'r fish that this counlry can produce. 
Its colours are beautifully varied at diffeient 
seasouB of the year, and according lo the 
r.' I'rs it fiequents. 

They abound in the generality of our 
Btreams, rivers, ami lakes, and are usually 
angled for with an artificial fly. Tlieir weight 
also difteis from half a pound to three ; some 
few have been caught which weighed up- 
waids of four pounds. Trout aie extremely 
voracious; and, by their activity and eagei- 
nesH, afford famous diversion to the angler. 
They are remarkable for coming to their siae 
quicker than any other fish, though they fat¬ 
ten slow; as also for being veiy short-lived. 
They die when taken out of water sooner 
than any other with which w'e are acquainted. 
Previous to their spawning, they are observed 
to force a passage through weirs and flood¬ 
gates against 1 
enabled to ove 
nients is a subj 
general time of shedding theii spawn is about 
October or November; in some rivers, how¬ 
ever, it is much sooner, iti others later. They 
are also met with in eddies, where they re¬ 
main concealed from ohseivatiou behind a 
stone, or log, or a bank that prmects into th® 
stream : during the latter part of the summer, 
they are frequently caught in a miU-tail, and 
sometimes under the hollow of a bank, or tho 
roots of a tree. 


le stream ; and how they are 
come some of these iuipedi- 
cl of much conjecture. Their 
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In angling for trout, there are many things 
worthy of particular observation :— 1 st. That 
the day, on which the sport is undertaken, be 
a little windy, or partially overcast; and the 
soutli wind iS superior to all others, if it <lo 
not too much disturb your t.ickle. 2 nd. The 
sportsman should remain as far as possible 
from the stream, fish it downwards, the line 
never touching the water, as the agitation 
proceeding from the fall might disturb the 
fish, aud' preclude all possibility of capturing 
them, Ifrd. f’lear streams arc famous for 
sport; and in fishing in them, a small fly 
with slender wings must he attached to the 
hook. When the water is thick, and the 
sight more imperfect from this disadvantage, 
a larger species of bait must of necessity bo 
used. 4 th. The line should, on an iiveuige, 
lie ahout twice as long as the rod\ unless in 
rases of emergency, when the number and 
variety of trees exclude the pruli.ibility of a 
successful throw, if at any distance. .’>t)i. 
Let the fly be made to suit the season. After 
a shower, when the water becomes of a brown 
appearance, the most killing bait is the 
orange-fly ; in a clear day, the light-coloured 
fly; and, on a gloomy day, m overshadowed 
streams, a daik fly. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that the angler, particularly in fly¬ 
fishing for trout, cannot be too quick in jier- 
tieption, or too active m striking on the fii.st 
rise of the fi.sh. > 

The trout may be caught at the top, the 
middle, or the bottom of the water. In an¬ 
gling for him at the top, with a natural fly, 
use the green-drake and the stone-fly ; but 
these two only during ihe mouths ot May 
and June. The' mode of fishing in this way 
is called dipi>ing, and is thus performed :— 
If there be little or no wind to disturb your 
tackle and agitate the surface of the stream, 
make use of a line half the length of the rod. 
If theie be a wind, increase the length of the 
line by one half. Let the line fly up or down 
the river, according to the direction of the 
wind; ami wlien you aie aware of the rise of 
a fish, guide the fly over him, as in case of 
striking him, yon have no length of line 
with which to weary him : the capture must 
be effected by main force; and if the tackle 
is sufficiently strong to resist the struggles 
of the fish, the angler, after a short contest, 
may insure himself a triumph. Trout-angling 
at raid-water is effected by means of a small 
minnow, or with a caddis-grub, or any other 
species of worm. In angling with a minnow, 
the mwlerately-sized and whitest ones will be 
found to be the most killing bait. It should 
be placed upon a large huoK, to enable it to 
turn about when drawn against the stream; 
consequently the hook should be inserted in 


the mouth, and drawn out of the gills, ofr 
perhaps, three or four inches beyond it would’ 
be necessary. It should be again drawn 
through the mouth with the point to the tail' 
of the minnow; this finished, the hook and* 
bait should be tied neatly together, by which 
means the evolutions of the bait will be more 
effectually, aud at the same hme more natur¬ 
ally, performed. The slack of the hue should' 
then be pulled back, so that the bo<ly shall 
be nearly straight on the hook. If the min¬ 
now do not turn nimbly enough for your pur¬ 
pose, let the bait be moved a little to the 
nght or to the left, as occasion sliall direct; 
which process, by inlaying the orifice made 
111 the body of the nniinow, will greatly f.icili- 
tate its movements. Some have preferred 
the loach, as a bait, to the minnow; by those 
who are nice in these unitters, the same pre¬ 
cautions in attaching it should be scrujm- 
loudy oliserved. In angling witli a worm or 
caddis, a cork float .and the finest kind of 
tackle must necessarily be made use of, as 
the success of Ihe young jrractitioiicr, in this 
enchanting amusement, will greatly depeiuf 
on his choice of articles. In muddy waters, 
the lob-worm is considered the best bait; 
in clear streams, the brandling: the first is 
generally used lor laige trout; the second, 
wheie smallci ones are expected. 

There ai'o two methods of angling at bot¬ 
tom, either with u cork, or any other kind of 
float, or with the luind, Tlie best way of 
angling with the hand, is by means of a 
giound bait, and a long line, which .should 
have no iiioie lluui one hair next the hook, 
and just above it one small sjrot for a plumb ; 
the hook should be small, and the brandling 
well secured, and iHily one fastened on at a 
time ; thus the worm must always be kept in 
motion, and drawn towards the person who !»■ 
fishing. The best mode of angling at bot¬ 
tom, with a float, is with a caddis, which 
may be jiut upon the hook two or three at the 
same time; the caddis is sometimes advan¬ 
tageously joined to the worm, and occasion¬ 
ally even to an aitificial fly, which should 1 )« 
placed ujion the hook, so as niendy to cover 
its points; the finest kind of tackle must be 
used in this expeiimeut, and it is generally 
reinited a very killing bait, for either trout Or 
grayling, at all seasons of the year. It is 
iiioi cover a very common method to angle 
with a caddis at the top of the water. Tlio 
caddss may be easily inutafed by forming the 
lieail of the insect of black sdk, and the body 
of yellow chamois IcalJier. It must be re¬ 
marked, however, that the trout will seldom 
or never rise at a caddis when the stream ia. 
impregnated with mud. 
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A Tahh of the Ftnh usually Angled for in the IFaters of Great Britain, with the Placet 
•Seasons, Time of Day, Depth from the Grnutul, and Baits suited to their Habits, 
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CHAP. r. 

THE DIVISION OF SlIELL-FISM. 

In describing the inhabitanfs of the water, a class of animals occur, that man¬ 
kind, from the place of their residence, have been c.onteiit to call tish; but that 
naturalists, from their formation, have justly agreed to be unworthy oi tlic name 
Imleed, the aflinity many of this kind bear to the insect tribcj may very well 
plead for the historian who ranks them rather as insects. However, the common 
language of a country must not be slightly invaded ; the names of things may 
remain, if the philosopher be careful to give precision to our ideas of them. 

There arc two classes of animals, thcrctoie, inhabiting the water, which 
commonly receive the name of tishes, entirely difierent from those we have 
been describing, and also very distinct from each other. These arc divided by 
naturalists into Crustafceous and Testaceous animals- both, totally unlike fishes 
to appearance, seem to inveit the order of nature; and as those have their 
bones on the inside, and their muscles hung upon them for the jmrposes of life 
and motion, these, on llie contrary, have all their bony )iar(s on the outside, 
and all their muscles within. Not (o talk mysteriously—all who have seen a 
lobster or an oyster perieive tliat the shell m tlu-sc bears .a strong analogy to the 
bones of other animals; and that, by these shells, the animal is sustained and 
defended. 

Crustaceons fish, such as the crab and the lobster, have a shell not quite of a 
stony hardness, Init rather resenibimg a fiim crust, amt m some measure capable 
of yielding. Teslaceoos fishes, Midi as the (r^ st(T or i oi kle, are lurnislieil with 
a shell of a stony iiaidncss ; very liritllc, and im a|i,il)l( of yielding. t)l the 
crustaceoiis kinds are llic Lol)slci,the (Irab, and tlic 'rorloise; ol the testa¬ 
ceous, that numerous tribe of Oyslers, Musdes, Cockles, and Sea Snails, which 
otfer with inlinile variety. 

I'lie crustaceoiis tribe seem to hold iht' middle rank between fislu's, properly 
so lulled, and those snail-iike animals tluit receive the nami- of leslaceous fishes. 

'^riieir muscles are strong and iiriii, as in the former; llicir shell is self pro¬ 
duced, as among the latter, fhey have motion, and luj^it lor food with great 
avidity, like the former. 'I'liey arc incapable of swimming, but creep along the 
bottom, like the latter; in short, tiny i'urm the link that unites these classes that 
seem so very opposite in their natures. 

Of testaceous tishes we vvdl speak hereafter. As to animals of the crustaceons 
kind, they are very nmneroiis, tlndr tigure oiliTs a hiuidrod varieties; but as to 
their nature, they are olivinusly divided into two very distinct kinds, ditleriiig 
in their habits and their conformation. '^I'lic cliiel ol one kind is the Lobster; 
the chief of the other, the dortoise. Under the Lofistcr wo rank the Prawn, the 
Cray Fish, tlic Shrim|i, the Sea Crab, tbe Land Crab, and all their varieties. 
Unacr the Sea Tortoise, the Turtle, the llawksbill 'i’urtle, the Land Tortoise, 
and tbeir numerous varieties, 
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CHAP. n. 

CRUSTACEOUS ANIMALS OF THE LOBSTER 

KIND. 


lIowRVEii difTorcnl in fifjure the lobste r fiiici the crab may seertij, their manners 
and ronronnatioii are iiearlj tlie same. 

W itli all the vorarious apju'tites of 
fishes, they are eondeuincd to lead an 
insect life at tlic bottom ol the nater ; 
and though pressed by coiitimia! hun¬ 
ger, the\ are ollen obliged to wait (ill 
accident brings them their prey, 'riioiigh 
ivithout any warmth in theii bodies, 
or even without red blood rirnil.diiig 
through their \eins, they are animals 
wonderfully vorai'ioiis \V hatever they 
seize upon (li.d has life is sure to jutish, (hough never so well defended: they 
even devour each other; aie! to meiease our surprise still more, they may, in 
some measure, be said foiat duiust'nes, as they eliatige tlu'ir slu-ll and their 
stoinaeb every ivar, and their old stomach is generally tiie lirst morsel that 
serves to glut tlm nevi. 

The lobster is an animal of so extraordinary a form, that tliose wlio first sec 
it are apt to mistake th'‘ head for t!ie tail ; lint it is soon diseovered that (he 
animal moves with its claws foumosl ; and that the paif winch plays within 
itself by ,p»inls, like a coat of annour, is the tall. Ttie tuo great claws are the 
lobster's instiumenis ol provision an 1 (h lee.re- these, by opening bV.e a pair of 
nippers. ha\ e great s( reiigth, and - ", |jrio hold ; the v are usually notihed, 
like a saw, wliH h still more im re.e (hi .t P'luuily. Ile.suh' these pow'erl'nl 
instruments, whuh may he eoiisuh led as aims, tla- lohst'er has eight legs, four 
on earli sidi- ; and these, with the tad, seive lo give (he animal its jirogressive 
and sideling motion. IJetween the two claws is the animal’s head, very small, 
and I'nrmslied with eyes that seem like two black horny spechs on each side ; 
and these it has a piivver of advancing out of the socket, and drawing in at 
pleasure. Tlic mouth, like that of insects, opens the long way of the body ; not 
crossways, as with man, and tlie. higher race of anmials. It is fninished with 
two teeth foi the comminution of its food ; but as these are not sullirient, it has 
throe more in (he stomach, one on each side , and (he otlier below. IJetween 
the two teeth (here is a fleshy substain e, in the shape of a tongue. 'I'he intc.s- 
fines coiKsisI of one long bowel, which reaches bom the mouth to the vent; but 
what this animal diflers in from all olln rs, is, tlial the siunal marrow is in the 
breast-bone. It is furnished \vith (no long feelers, or horns, that issue on each 
side of the head, that seem to eoneet (he dimness of its sight, and apjirhze the 
animal of its danger, or of its prev. 'Idle tail, or (hat Jointed instnimcnt at the 
other end, is the grand instrument of motion ; and witli this it can raise itself in 
the water. Under this wo usually see lodged tlic sjinwn in great abundance; 
every nea adhering to the next by a very line filament, which is scarcely per¬ 
ceivable. Every lobster is a hermaphrodite, and is supposed to be self-impreg¬ 
nated.^ The ovary, or place where the H})awii is first produced, is backwards, 
toward the tail, where a red substance is alw; ys found, and which is nothing 
but a cluster of peas (hat are yet too small for exclusion. From this receptacle 

• The anmials of this liihe aie by no posited under the tail of the females, which 
means hcrinaphiodites, hut are found dis- for that purpose is often much broader tluin 
tmctly male and i'enuile. Thu eggs are de- that of the males. 
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there go two canals, that open on each side at the jointures of the shell at the 
Kelly; and through these passages the peas descend to be excluded, and placed 
under the tail, where the animal preserves tl«em from danger for some time, 
until they come to maturity ; when, being furnished with limbs and motion, they 
drop oil’into the w'ater. 

When the young lobsters leave the parent, they immediately seek for refuge 
in the smallest clefts of rocks, and m such-like crevices at the bottom of the 
sea, where the entrance is but small, and the opening can be easily defended. 
There, witliout seeming to take any food, they grow larger in a few weeks’ time, 
from the mere accidental substances which the water washes to their retreats. 
By this time, also, they acquire a hard, linn shell, which furnishes them with 
both ofl’ensive and defensive armour. They then begin to is.sue from their for- 

more dimi- 
n kind, but 
vith plenty. 

'fhey keep in this manner close among the rocks, busily employed in scratching 
up the sand with their claws for worms, or surprising such heedless animals as 
fall within their grasp: thus they have little to apprehend, except from each 
other; for in them, as among lislies, the large are the most formidable of all 
other enemies to the small. 

Blit this life of abundance and security is soon to have a most dangerous 
interruption; for the body of the lobster still cunliiiiiing to increase, while its 
shell remains unalterably the same, the animal becomes too large for its habi¬ 
tation, and imprisoned within the crust that has naturally gathered round it, 
(here comes on a necessity of getting free. The young of this kind, therefore, 
that grow faster, as I am assured by the lishermen, change their shell oftener 
than the old, who come to their full growth, and who remain in the same shell 
often for two years together. In general, however, all the.se animals change 
their shell once a year; and this is not only a most painful operation, but also 
subjects (hem to every danger. Their molting season is generally about Uie 
beginning of simimer; at which time their food is in plenty, and their strength 
and vigour in the highest perfection. But soon all their activity ceases: they 
are seen forsaking the open part.s of the deep, and seeking some retired situa¬ 
tion among the rocks, or some nutlet, where they may remain in safety from the 
attacks of their various enemies, b’or some da vs belore their change, the animal 
discontinues its usual voraciousness: it is no longer seen laboriously harrowing 
lip the sand at the bottom, or fighting with others of il.s kind, or hunting its 
pr^y ; it lies torpid and inotioiile.ss. as if in anxious expectation of the approacli- 
iiig change. Just before casting its shell, it throws itself upon its back, strikes 
its claws against each other, and everyJimb seems to tremble; its feelers are 
agitated, and the whole body is in vuireiit motion: it then swells itself in an 
nmisiial manner, and at last the shell is seen beginning to divide at its junctures 
— particularly it opens at the jimcliires of the belly where—like a pair of jump.s, 
il vvus before but seemingly united. It also seems turned inside out; and its 
stomach comes away with its shell. After this, by the same operation, it disen¬ 
gages itself of the claws, which burst at the Joints; the animal, with a tremulous 
motion, casting them off as a man would kick off a boot that was too big for 
him. 

, Tims, in a short time, this wonderful creature finds itself at liberty; but in 
so weak and enfeebled a slate, that it continues for several hours mutionlesa. 
Indeed, so violent and painful is the operation, that many of them die under it; 
and those which survive, are in such a weakly state for some time that they neither 
luke food, nor venture from their retreats, (niinediately after this change, they 
have not only the softness, but the timidity of a worm. Every animal of the 
deep is then a powerful enemy, which they can neither escape nor oppose; and 
thia, in fact, is the time when the dog-fish, the cod, and the ray devour them by 
himdre.ds. But this state of defenceless imbecility continues for a very slmrt 
tune : the animal, in less than two days, is seen to have the skin (hat covered 
i(.s body grown almost as hard as before j its appetite is seen to increase; a}id| 


tresses, and boldly creep along the bottom, in hopes of meeting with 
native plunder, llie spawn of fish, the smaller animals of their o” 
chieliv the vvorins that keep at the bottom of the sea, supply them 
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fitraftse to behold ! the first object that tempts its glattony is its own stomach, 
which it 80 lately was disengaged from. This it devours with great eagerness; 
and some time after eats even its former shell. In about forty-eight hours, in 
proportion to thcanira^’s health and strength, the new shell is perfectly formed, 
and as hard as tliat which was but just thrown aside. 

Of this extraordinary yet well-known animal there are many varieties, with 
some difierences in the claws, but little in the habits or conformation. It is 
found above three feet long ; and if we may admit the shrimp and the prawn 
into the class, though unfurnished with claws, it is seen not above an inch. 
These all live in the water, and can bear its absence for but a few hours. The 
shell is black when taken out of (he water, but (urns red by boiling. The most 
common way of taking the lobster is in a basket, or pot, as the fishermen call 
it, made of wicker-work, in whirh they put the bait, and then throw it to the 
bottom of the sea, in six or ten fathoms’ water. The lobsters creep into this for 
the sake of the bait, but are not able to get out again. The river crawfish differs 
little from the lobster, but that the one will live only in fresh water, and the 
other will thrive only in rhc sea. 

The crab is an ammnl found equally in fresh and salt water; as well upon 

land as in tlie ocean. In shape it differs very much 
from the lobster, but entirely resembles it in habits 
and conformation. The tail in this animal is not so 
apparent as in the former, being that broad flap that 
seems to cover a part of the belly, and when lifted 
discovers the peas or spawn situated tliere in great 
abundance. It resembles the lobster in the number 
of its elaws, which are two, and its legs, which are 
eight, four on either side. Like the lobster, it is a 
bold, voracious animal ; and such an enmity do 
crabs bear each other, that tliose who carry them 
for sale to market often tie their claws with strings to prevent (heir fighting and 
maiming themselves by the way. In short, it resembles the lobster in every¬ 
thing but the amazing bulk of its body compared to the size of its head, and the 
length of its intestines, which have many convolutions. 

As the crab, however, is found upon land as well as in the water, the pecu¬ 
liarity of its situation jiroduces a differ¬ 
ence in its habitudes which it is proper 
to describe. Tlie Laud (Vab is lound 
in some of the warinev rcgioiis of Ku- 
rope, and in great abundance in all the 
tropical climates in Africa and America. 

They are of various kinds, and endued 
with various properties; some being 
healthful, delicious, and nourishing 
food—otliers, (loiaonous or malignant 

to the last degree; some are not above (Xim SoUun ) 

half an inch broad, others are found a . 

foot over; some are ot a dirty brown, and others beautifully mottled. Inat 
animal, called the Violet Crab of the Caribbcc Islands, is the most noted, both 
for its shape, the delicacy of its flesh, and the singularity of its manners. 

The violet crab somewhat resembles two hands cut through the middle and 
joined together; for each side looks like four fingers, and the two nippers or 
claws resemble the thumbs. All the rest of the body is covered with a shell as 
large as a man’s hand, and bunched in the middff*, on the lore part of which 
there are two long eyes of the size of a grain of barley, as transparent as crystal 
and as hard as horn, A little below thoae is the mouth, covered with a sort of 
barbs, under which there are two broad, sliarp teeth, as white as snow. They 
are-not placed, as in other animals, crossways, but in the opposite direction, 
not mwch unlike the blades of a pair of scissors. With these teetli they can 
easily cut leaves, fruits, and rotten wood, which is their usual food. But their 
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principal instrument for cutting- and seizing their food is their in|>pers, whicfit 
catch such a hold, that the animal loses the limb sooner than its grasp, and is- 
often sfjen scampering o(V, having left its claw still holding fast upon the enemy. 
The faithful claw seems to perform its duty, and keeps for above a minute fas¬ 
tened upon the linger while the crab is making In fact, it loses no great 

matter by leaving a leg or an arm, for they soon grow again, and the animal is 
found as perfect as before. 

'riiis, however, is the least surprising part of this creature’s history: and 
what I am going to rtdate, were it not as well known and as confidently con¬ 
firmed as any other circumstance in natural history, it might well stagger one 
belief. 'I'hese animals live not only in a kind of orderly society in their retreats 
in the mountains, but regularly once a year march down to the sea-side in a 
body of some millions at a time. As they multiply in great numbers, they 
choose llie months of April or May to begin their expedition ; and then sally 
out by thousands from the stumps of hollow trees, from the clefts of rocks, and 
from the holes whicli they dig for themselves under the surface of the earth. At 
that time the whole ground is covered with this band of adventurers ; there is 
no selling down one’s foot without treading upon them.(^‘-) 'I’he sea is their 
place of destination, and to that they direct their march vvith right-lined preci¬ 
sion. No geometrician could send them to tlieir destined station by a shorter 
course; they neither turn to the right nor le It, whatever ob.slacles intervene; 
and even if they meet with a house, they will attempt to scale the walls to keep 
the unbroken tenor of their way. Hut tliongli this be the general order of their 
route, they, upon other occasions, are compelled to conform to the face of the 
country ; and xf it be intersected by rivers, they are llien seen to wind along 
the course of the stream, 'I'lie procession sets forward liom the mountains with 
tlie regularity of an army under tlie guidance of an ex))enenced commander. 
They are commonly divided into three battalions ; of which, the first consists of 
the strongest and boldest males, that, like pioneers, march forward to clear the 
route and face the greatest dangers. These arc often obliged to halt for want 
of rain, and go into the most convenient encampment till the weather changes. 
The main body of the ariny^ i.s composed of females, which never leave the 
nimintaiiis till the rain is set in for some time, and then descend in regular 
battalia, being formed into cnliinius of fitly paces broad and three miles deep, 
and so close that they almost cover the ground. Three or four days after this 
the rear-guard follows ; a straggling, undisciplined tribe, consi-sting of males 
and females, but neither so robust nor so numerous as the former. The night 
is their chief time of proceeding; but if it rains by day, they do not fail to profit 
liy the occasion; and they continue to move forward in their slow, uniform' 
niaruier. When the sun shines and is hot upon the surface of the ground, they 
then make a universal halt, and wait till the cool of the evening. When they 
are terrified, they mareh hack in a confii.sed, disorderly rnaimer, holding up 
Iheir nippers, with which they sometimes tear otT a piece of the skin, and tlien 
leave the weapon where they inflicted the wound. They even try to intimidate 
their enemies; for they often clatter their nippers together, as if it were to- 
threaten those that come to disturb them. But tliougli they thus strive to be 
formidable to man, they are much more so to eaidi other; fnir they are possessed' 
of one most iin.social property, which is, that if any of them by accident is 
maimed in such a manner as to be incapable of proceeding, the rest fall upon 
and devour it on the spot, and then pursue their journey. 

This animal, when possessed of its retreats in the mountains, is impregnable; 
for only subsisting upon vegetables, it seldom ventures out; and its habitatioiv 
being in the most inaccessible places, it remains for a great part of tlie season 
in perfect security. It is only when impelled by the desire of bringing forth its 
young, and when compelled to descend into the fiat country, that it is taken. 
At that lime the natives wait for its descent in eager expectation, and destroy 
thousands. 

‘ (g) Brown’s Jamaica, p, 423 . 

(g) Labat. Voyage dux Isles franyoises, vol. ii. p, 221 . 
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These crabs are of €on.siderable advantage to the uatires; aud the slaves veiy 
often feed entirely upon theni.''^ 


CHAP. 111. 

THE TORTOISE AND ITS KINDS. 

•Having described the lobster and the crab as animals in some measure approach¬ 
ing to the insect tribes^ it will appear like in¬ 
justice to place the Tortoise among the num¬ 
ber, that, from its strength, its docility, the 
warm red blood that is circulating in its veins, 
deserves to be ranked even above the fishes, 
lint as this animal is covered, like the lobster, 
with a sliell, as it is of an amphibious nature, 
and brings forth its young from the egg with¬ 
out hatching, we must be content to degrade 
CTtioToitoiac.) i< Hiiioiig animals that in every respect it infi¬ 

nitely surpasses. 

Tortoises are usually divided into those that live upon land, and those that 
subsist in the water ; and use has made a distinction even in the name ; the one 
bein^ called 1’orloises, the other 'Fiirlles. However, Seba lias proved that all 
tortoises are amphiliious : that the land tortoise will live in the water, and that 
the sea turtle can be fed njion land. 

All tortoises, in their external form, pretty miuh resemble each other; their 
outward covering being composed of two gteat shells, the one laid upon the 
other, and only touching at tiie edges : however, wiien we come to look closer, 
we shall find that the iifipc'r shell i-s coinposetl wf no less tlian ihirteen pieces, 
which are laid Hat iifiori the ribs, like the tiles ot a house, by which the shell is 
kept arched and supported. The shells (lotli above and below' that, which seem, 
to an inattentive observer, to make each but one piece, are bound together at 
the edges by very strong and hard ligaments, yet with some small share of 
motion. There are two h.oles at either edge of this vaulted body; one for a 
very small head, shoulders, and arms, to peep through; the other, at the oppo¬ 
site edge, foi (he feet and the tail, 'riicso shells the animal is never disengaged 
from ; and they serve for its defence against every creature but man. 

The tortoise lias hut a small head, with no teeth; having oiil) tvvo bony ridges 
in the place, serrated and bard. These serve to gather aud grind its fuod ; and 
such is the amazing strength of the jaws, that it is impossible to open tUem 

* Land Chaus OF Jamaica. —Ciabs abound lodge thenisulves snugly m a boot, and if a 
in the eastern jiait of Jiiinaica at all seasons, jicrson puts his foot upon them inadvertently, 
hut are considered to be best in those months, he has (puck inlunation of the intruder by a 
the names of which contain tlie letter u. grasp of lus nipper. For a few weeks in this 
They are not plentiful in May, the season at season, they may be gathered in any quanti- 
which they deixisit their eggs, or nm, ns the ties; and the negroes sometimes hurt them- 
uegTOes express it, and when tlie earth is lite- selves by making too free use of them. Even 
rally covered with them. At this season it is the hogs catch them, although not always 
impossible to keep them out of the houses, with impunity, as a crab sometimes gets hold 
or even out of the bed-rooms, where, at one of one of th .un by the snout, from which ho 
time, scratching with their large claws, and, is not easily disengaged; and the terrified 
at another, rallling across the lloor, they auiuial luns .ibout squeakiugin great distress, 
make a noise that would not a little asbmish ■—KiuNHURua New Ihunosoi'moAE Joi)»- 
ttiid alarm a stranger. Occasionally they w'ul nae. 
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where they once have fastened. Even when the head is cnt ofT, the jawo st 
keep tlieir bold; and the muscles, in death, preserve a feiiaeious rif^idity.--*' 
Indeed, the animal is possessed of equal strength ip all other parts of its body: 
the legs, though short, are inconceivably strong ; and torpid as the tortoise may 
appear, it has been known to carry five men standing upon its back, w'ith 
apparent ease and unconcern. Its manner of going fin ward is by moving its 
legs one after the other; and the claws, with which the toes are ftimished, sink 
into the ground like the nails of an iron-shod wheel, and thus assist its progres¬ 
sion. 

The land tortoise is generally found, as was observed above, from one fool to 
five feet long, from the end of the snout to the end of the tad; and from five 
inches to a foot and a half across the back.^ It has a small head, somewhat 


* The Land Tortoise.— The Ilev. Gil¬ 
bert White gives the following account of 
one of these animals in his possession :— 

“ While 1 was in Sussex last autumn, my 
reRulence was at the village near L‘'wes, from 
whence I had formerly the pleasure of writing 
to you. On the 1st of Novembei, I remarked 
that the old tortoise, formeily raenboned, 
began first to dig tlie ground, in order lo the 
forming of its hyhernaculum, which it had 
fixed on just beside a great turf of hepaticas. 
It scrapes out the ground with its fore feet, 
and throws it up over its hack with its luml; 
but the motion of its legs i.s ridiculously 
slow, little exceeding the hour hand of a 
clock, and suitable to the composure ol an 
animal said to be a whole month in perform¬ 
ing one feat of copulation. ISothiiig can he 
more auisiduous than thus creatine night and 
day in scooping the earth, and foicmg its 
great body into the cavity; but, as the noons 
of that season proved unusually warm and 
sunny, it was continually interrupted, and 
called forth, by the heat in the middle of the 
day; and, though I continued there till the 
13ll» of November, yet the woik remained 
unfinished. Harsher weather, and trusty 
mornings would have quickened its opera¬ 
tions. 

“ No part of its behaviour ever struck me 
more than the exlreme timidity it always 
expresses with regard to rain; for though it 
has a shell that would secure it against the 
wheel of a loaded cart, yet does it discover as 
much solicitude about rain as a lady dressed 
in all her best attire, shuffling away on the 
first sprinklings, and running its head up in 
a corner. If attended to, it becomes an ex¬ 
cellent weather-glass; for as sure as it walks 
elate, and as it were on tiptoe, feeiling with 
great earnestness in a morning, so sure will 
it rain before night. It is tot^ly a diurnal 
animal, and never pretends to stir after it 
liecomes dark. The tortoise, like other rep¬ 
tiles, has an arbitrary stomach, as well as 
lungs; and can refrain from eating as well 
as breathing for a great part of the year. 
When first awakened it eats nothing; nor 
again in the autumn, before it retires; through 
the height of the summer, it feeds voraciously, 


devoiiiing all the food tliat comes in its way. 

1 was much taken wKh its sagacity iii dis¬ 
cerning thore lh.it doit kind offices; for, ns 
soon as the good old Uiily conies iii sight who 
lias waited on it for more tliim thirty years, 
it hobbles towaids its hiniefactress with 
awkward alacrity, but remains m.attentive to 
slraugers. Thus not only ‘ the ox knoweth 
his owiiei, and the ass Ins master’s crib.’ 
but the most uhj.'ct leptile and torpid of 
beings distingiii.sheb the hand that feeds it, 
and IS touched woh tin- leelmgs of gratitude. 

ill about tliree ilnys after I left Sussex, 
the tortoise retired into the ground uudei the 
hepatica. 

“ Because we call this creature an ahj-'ct 
rejitile, we aie too .apt to iiiidiTvalue liis alu- 
lities, and depieciiite his powi is of instinct. 
Vet he IS, as Mi. Pope says of his loul, 

Mneli too lo w dk inlo .i well ; 
and has so nnich discenmient as not to fall 
down a hah.i, but to stop and withdraw fiom 
the hniik with the readiest preeautiou. 

“ Though he loves warm weather, ho avoids 
the hot sun ; f cc.uise his thick shell, when 
once heated, vould, ns the poet says of solid 
armour, ‘ -.( aid with safety.’ He therefore 
spends the more sultry hours under the um¬ 
brella of a large cabbage, leaf, or amidst the 
waving foiests of an asparagus bed. 

“ But as he avoids the heat in summer, 
so, m the decline of the year, he improve.s fhti 
faint autumnal beams, by getting within the 
reflection of a fruit wall; and, though he 
never has rearl that planes Inclining to the 
horizon receive a greater shave of warmth, he 
inclines his shell, by tilting it against the 
wall, to collect and ailmit eveiy feeble ray. 

“ Pitiable seems the condition of this poor 
embarrassed reptile; to be cased in a suit of 
ponderous armour, which he cannot lay aside 
—to be imprisoned, as it were, within his 
own shell, must preclude, we should suppose, 
all activity and disposition for enterprise. 
Yet there is a season of the year (usually the 
beginning of June) when his exertions are 
remaikable. He then walks on tiptoe, and 
is stirring by five in the itioniing; and, tra¬ 
versing the garden, examines every wicket 
and interstice in the fences> through- which 
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rpspmUiinf; that of asorpont; an eye without the upper liJ; the under eyelid 
Rorving to covor and keep that orfpin in safety. It has a strone:, scaly fail, like 
the lizard. Its head, the animal can pnt out and hide at pleasure under the 
great penthouse of its shell; there it can remain secure from ail attacks ; tKere, 
defenrled on every side, it can fatigue the patience of the most formidable animal 
r>f the forcj-l, that makes use only of natural strength to destroy it. As the tor* 
toise li\ es wholly up(*ri vegetable food, it never seeks the encounter; yet, if 
any of fh< smaller animals attempt to invade its repose, they are sure; to suirt;r. 

I’lie toit(nse, impregnably del'euded, is furnished with sueh a strength of jaw, 
that, tho jgli armed only with bony plates instead of teeth, wherever it fastens, 
it itUaUibly keeps its hold until it has taken out the pieee. 

riiougli peacealde in itself, it is fonned for war in another respect, for it seems 
almost endued with iminor" dify. Nothing can kdl it; the depriving it of one 
of Its members is but a slight iiijnrv ; it will live, though deprived ot the brain ; 
if will live, though deprived ot'ils head. Redi informs us that, in making some* 

( xperiments upon vital m. Iio.i. he, m the begiiiiimg ol the month of November, 
toi>k a laud tortoise, made a large ofieiiiiig iti il.s skull and drew out all the brain, 
washed the cavifv,so as not to leave the smallest part remaining, ami then, 
hav'uig the Imle open, sei llie animat at Iibertv. Notwitlistaoding this, the tor- 
■ itHe inarclied away vvithouf seeming to liave leeeived tlie smallest injury; only 
i! shut the eyes and never opened them afti'rvvards. Noon alter the hole in tlie 
.skull was .seen to riose , and, in three days, there was a complete skin covering 
the wound. In this manner the ar.noa! lived, withoiu a brain, for six inonth.s; 
vvalkmg alioul iim oneeniedly, ami moving its limbs as belore. Bui the Italian 
pliilosopher, not sa(i-.lied with this experiment, earned it .still farther ; lor he cut 
oil tin; head, and the auiiu.d lived Iwentv-three days after its separalem from the 
body, d’he head also eontmued to rattle the jaws, like a pair of castanets, for 
above a quarter of an hour. 

Nor are these animals less long-lived than ditlicult in destroying. Tortoises 
' me fommouly known to exceed eighty years old; and tluri' was one kept in 
the \reii<Mshop of (’aiiterbuiy's garden, at Lambeth, that was lemcinbered 
nbove a hundred and twenty. It was at last killed by the siwerity of a frost, 
from vvhieh if Imd not .-lurtu iently elefended it,sell in its vviutcr retreat, which 
was a heap of sand at the bottom of the garden.*' 

'I'he usual food of the land tortoi.se seems not .so nounslung as to supply tnis 
extraordinary prineiple of vitality. It lives upon vegetables in its retreats In the 
mountains or the, plain ; and seldom niake.s its |)rey ut snails or worms, but 
when other biod is not found in grateful plenty. It is fond also of fruits; and 
when the forest afl'ords them, is generaby found not far irom where they grow. 

Ah it can nove but slowly, it is not very delicate m the choice of its fond; so 
that it usually fi!i.s itself with whatever oflers. 'riioso that are kept in a domestic 
state will eat anytlyng ; leave.s, fruits, corn bran, or grass. 

It is common enough to take the.se animals into gardens, as they are tliought tci 
destroy insects and srinils in great abundance. ^Ve are even told that, in htrt 
countries, they are adinittv-il into a domestic state, as they are great destroyers of 
bug.s. How so large and heavy an animal is capable of being expert at such petty 
prey, is not easy to conceive; but 1 have seen several of them about gentle¬ 
men’s houses, limt, in general, appear torpid, harmless, and even fond of 
employment. (Children have sometimes got upon tJie bark of a tortoise and 
such was the creature’s strength that it never seemed overloaded, but moved 
off with its burthen to where it expected to be fed, but would carry them ijp--' 

he will escape if possible; ami oflen has nary solemn deportment.”—IlxsT(pst''o^SKL- 
eluded the care of the gardener, and vvan- wounk. 

dered to some distant field. The motives * LonaKviTY oh tiikJPCI^oise.—A tor* 
that impel him to undertake these rambles toise was placed inft'^ie K^iscopal palace of 
seem to be of the amorous kind; his fancy Fulham, by Bishop I^ud, in 162A, and died 
then becomes intent on sexual attuchiueiits, m 1753, 128 years; another is maatioued 
which tratistwrt him beyond his usual gravity, 220 years old, .ind one lately in Exeter ’Change 
and induce him to foiget for a tune his ordi- 8'.K). 

8^ 
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further. In winter they regularljr find out a place to steep in; but in tliose 
waruk countries in which the tortoise i«i found larger, and in greater plent)' tlian 
in Europe, they live without retiring the whole year round. 

The Sea Tortoise, or Turtle, as it is now called, is generally found larger 
than the former. This element 
18 liossessed with the property of 
increasing the magnitude of tliose 
animals which are common to the 
land and the ocean. The sea pike 
is larger than that of fresh vvater; 

(be sea bear is larger than that of 
the mountains ; and the sea turtle 
exceeds the land tortoise in the 
same proportion. It is of dilleietit 
magnitudes, according to its dif¬ 
ferent kinds; some turtles being 
not above fifty pounds weight, and 
some above eight hundred. 

I’he Great Mediterranean Turtle is the largest of the turtle kind with which 
we are acquainted. It is fuiiiid from iiVe t(» eight feet long, and from six to 
nine hundred pounds wi-ight. But, unluckily, its iitility bears no proportion to 
its size, as it is unfit lor food, and sometimes poisons tlio.se who eat it. 1 he 
shell, also, which is a tough, strong integument, rcsLMiibling a hide, is unfit for 
ail serviceable purposes. 

Blit oi all animals ot the tortol.se kind, the green turtle is the most noted and 
Mie most valuable. The delicacy of its lle.sh, and its niitiitive tpialities, together 
wlilh the properly of being easdy digested, were, for aliove a century, known 
only to our seamen and the inhabitants of the coasts wliere they were taken. 

It was not till by slow degiees the distimtion came to be made between .such as 
were malignant and such as were wholesome. The controversies and coiiira-* 
dietioiKS of our old travellers were numerous upon this h(*ad ; some asserting 
that the turtle was delirious food ; and others that it was actual poison. 
pier, that rough .seaman, who has added more to natural hi.slory than half of the 
philosophers that went before lam, appears to be the first who iidoriued ns of 
their distinctions ; ami that, while llie rest might be valuable for other purposes, 
the green turtle alone vvas ihieflj piized for the delicacy of its fle.sh. He never 
imagined, however, that thi.s animal would make its way to the luxurious tables 
of Europe ; for he seems chielly to recommend it as salted up for ship’s provi¬ 
sion, in case of necessity. 

At present the turtle is very well known among us; and is become the 
favourite food of lho.«e that are desirous of eating a great deal without the 
danger of surfeiting. This is a property the flesh of the turtle seems peculiarly 
possessed of; and by the importation of it alive among us, gluttony is freed 
from one of its greatest restraints. • llie, flesh of turtle is become a branch of 
commerce ; and, therefore, ships are jirovided with conveniences for supplying 
them with water and provision, to bring (hem over in health from Jamaica and 
other West India islands. This, however, is not always effected; for,'though 
they are very vivacious, and scarce require any provision upon the voyage, yet, 
by the working of' the ship, and their beating against the sides of the boat that 
contains them, they become battered and lean; so that to eat this animal in 
highest perfection, instead of bringing the turtle to the epicure, he ought to be 
tVanspoTted to the turtle. 

* TrKSB Water Tcuti.es.—"I be Tor- regard to their oiTspring. The tdrtuga, on 
tUga ur large fresh-water turtle travels far at the contrary, covers its eggs so accur^ely a« 
times. It de])08i*'Mts eggs in the sand with to leave no signs perceptible of itsnest; loid, 
Biiryirising address. The land hartles, it is however strange it may seem, she so 
said, are most stupid in this paHicular, drop- it as to make her track apj^iciir utibiokeo’^i^ 
jiing their eggs one hy one, as they hobble the -ittinds, and, after laying her 
mrer the ground, neither covering nor taking proceeds on again in the same directaiu f ‘ 

, any caie ot them whatever, uor paying any cotnplete the iloception. 
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T^is nnhna) ia called the green turtle, frmn the colour of its shell, which is 
greener than that of others of this kind. It is generally found about 
two hundred weight; though some are five hundred, and others not above fiftjr. 
pair^ier tells us of one that was seen at Port-Royal, in Jamaica, that was stx 
feet broad across the back: he does not tell us its other dimensions; but says 
that the son of Captain Roach, a boy about ten years old, sailed in the shell, as 
in a boat, from the shore to his father’s sliip, which was above a quarter of a 
mile front land. But this is nothing to the size of some turtles the ancients 
speak of, .dbllian assures us that the houses in tlie island of I'aprobanc are 
nsuailv covered with a single shell. Diodfinus Siculus tells us that a people, 

, neighbouring on Ethiopia, called the Turtle-eaters, coasted along the snore in 
boats made of the upper shell of tliis aniinal; and Unit in war, when they had 
eaten the fiesh, the covering served them as a tent. In this account, Pliny and 
all the rest of the ancients agree; and a.s they had frequent opportunities of 
knowing the truth, we are not lightly to contradict their testimony. 

At present, however, they are not seen ot .such amazing dimensions. We 
are told by Laet, that, on the isle of (hiba, they grow to such a size as that five 
men can stand cm the back of one of them together; and, what is more surpris¬ 
ing still, that the amnia! does not seem overloaded, but will go olT with them 
upon its back,, with a slow, steady motion, towards the sea. 

Fhey are tound in the greatest numbers on tlie island of Asr.ension; wdiere, 
for several years, they are taken to be salted to feed the slaves, or for a supply 
of .ship’s provision. Their value at |)rc.seut seems to be better known. 

d fiis animal seldom comes from the sea imt to deposit its eggs, and now and 
then to sport in fresli water. Its chief food is a submarine plant that covers 
the bottom ol several parts of the sea not lar from the shore, J'here the turtles 
are seen, when the weather is fair, feeding in great numbers, like flocks of slieep, 
several fathoms’deep upon the verdant carpet below. At other times they go 
to the mouths of rivers, and they seem to find grutification in fresh water. 
After some time thus employed, they .seek their former stations ; and when done 
feeding, they generally float with their heads above water, iinles.9 they are 
alarmed by the approach of hunters or biril.s fd' prey, in whit h rase they sud¬ 
denly (diinge to the bottom. They often seek their provision among the rocks, 
feeding upon moss and .sea-weed ; and, it is probable, will not disdain to prey 
upon insects and other small animals, as they are very fund of flesh when taken 
and fed tor the table. 

At the tune of breeding, they are seen to forsake their former naniits and 
heir food, and to take sometimes a voyage of nine hundred miles to deposit 
their eggs on some favourite shore, 'flie coasts they always resort to upon 
aese occasions are those that are low, flat, and sandy; for being heavy animals, 
they cannot climb a bold shore : nor is any bed so projier as sand to lay their 
eggs on. rtiey couple in March, and continue united till May ; during a great 
fiart of which time they are seen locked together, and almost incapable of sepa¬ 
ration, 1’he female seems passive and reluctant; but the male grasps her with 
kis«laws in such a manner that notliing can induce him to quit his hold. It 
iwoiild seem that the grasp, as in frogs, is in some measure convulsive, and that 
the animai is unable to relax its efforts. 

. At present, from the great appetite that man has discovered for this animal, 
they arc not only thinned in their numbers, but are also grown very shy. 'fhere 
are, several other ways, therefore, contrived for taking them. One is, to seize 
ibeem when coupled together, at the breeding season, when they are very easily 
approached, and as ea.sily seen; for these animals, tboiigh capable of living fot- 
flpine time under water, yet rise every eight or ten minutes to breathe. Aairdon 
.as they are thus perceived, two or three people.drew near them in a ctWKic, and 
a noose either round their necks or one of the.lr feet If tljie^have no line, 
j^>l|l«y>lay liold of them by the neck, where they have no shelt; with their hands 
And^ by (this means they usually catch uiera botlv"together. But some- 

^Ipn^'lhe female esfcapes, being more shy than the 'iiriale. 

’ Abdmer w‘ay of hiking tliem is by the harpoon, cither when they are playing 
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<>k tUe surface of the water, ot* feeding on tlie bottom! when the liaPpoon w 
skilfully darted, it sticks fast in the shell of the back; the wood then disengages 
from the iron, and the line is long enough for the animal to take its range ; for 
if the barpooner should attempt at once to draw the animal into his boat till it is 
weakened by its own struggling, it would probably get free. ' Thus the turtle 
struggles hard to get loose, but all in vain ; for tliey take care the line fastened 
to the harpoon shmt be strong enough to hold it. 


CHAP. I. 

THE SHELL OF TESTACEOUS FISHES. 

One is apt to combine very dissimilar objects in the same group, when hurried 
into (he vortex of method. No two animals 
are more unlike each other tlian the whale 
and the limpet, the tortoise and the oyster. 

Yet, as these animals must find some place 
in the picture of animated nature, it is best 
■ to let them rest in the station where the 
generality of mankind have assigned them; 
and as (hey have been willing to ^ive them 
all, from their abode, the name of ilshes, it is 
wisest in us to conform. 

Blit before 1 enter into any history of shell fish, it may not be improper to 
observe, that naturalists who have treated on this part of history, have entirely 
attended to outward forms ; and, as in many other instances, forsaking the de- 
sii ption of the animal itself, have exhausted all their industry in describing the 
b oitation. In consequence ol this radical error, we have volumes written upon 
the subject of shells, and very little said on the history of shell-fish. 

As I have only undertaken to w'rite the history of animated nature, tire 
variety of shells, and their peculiar spots or blemishes, do not come within 
my design. 

With respect to the figure of shells, Aristotle has divided them Into three 
kinds ; and his method is, of all others, the most conformable to nature. These 
are, first, the Univalve, or Turbinated, which consist of one piece, like the box 
of g snail; secondly, the Bivalve, consisting of two pieces, united by a hinge, 
like an oyster; and thirdly, the Multivalve, ronsisling of more than two pieces, 
as the acorn-shell, which has not less than twelve pieces that go to its composi¬ 
tion. All these kinds are found in the sea at different depths; and are valuabk 
in proportion to their scarceness or beauty. 

From the variety of the colours and figure of shells, we may pass to that of 
their place and situation. Some are fVmnd in the sea; some in fresh water 
rivers ; some alive upon land ; and a still greater quantity dead in the bow^ 
,pf the earth. But wherever .shells are found, they are universally known to be 
cbtapused of one and the same substance. They ^re formed ot an animal ttr 
calcafeotvs earth, that ferments with vinegar and other acids, and that burns into 
lime, and vyill not easily melt into glass. Such is the substance of which they 
are composed; and of their spoils, many philosophers think that a great pafi ttf 
the surface of the ea*:,‘| 3 \,is composed at present. It is supposed by themv that,, 
i', chalks, marks, and all such earths as ferment with vinegar, ate nothing 

a composition of shells, decayed, and enimbled dviwn to one mtiferm 
'P-'asS. • ' ' 
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Sea^dbells are either found in the depths of the ocean, or they are cast empty 
and forsaken of their animals upon shore. Those which are tished up from the 
deep, are called by the l^tin name Pelagii; those that are cast upon shore, are 
called Littorales. Many of the pelagii are never seen npon shore; they con- 
tinne in the depths where they are bred; and we owe their capture only to acci¬ 
dent. These, therefore, are the most scarce shells ; and consequently, the most 
valuable. The littorales are more frequent; and such as are of the same kind 
with the pelagii are not so beautiful. As they are often empty and forsaken, and 
as their animal is dead and perhaps putrid in the bottom of the shell, they by 
this means lose the wlnteness and the brilliancy of their colouring. They are 
not unfrequently also found eaten through, either by worms, or by each other; 
and they are thus rendered less valuable; but what decreases their price still 
more is, when they are scaled and worn by lying too long empty at the bottom, 
or exposed upon the shore. Upon the whole, however, sea shells exceed either 
land or fossil shells in beauty ; they receive the highest polish, and exhibit the 
most brilliant and various colouring. 

Fresh water shells are neither so numerous, so various, nor so beautiful as 
those belonging to the sea. They want that solidity which the others have: their 
clavicle, as if is called, is neitlier so prominent nor so strong ; and not having a 
saline substance to tinge the surface of the shell, the colours are obscure. In 
fresh-water there are but two kinds of shells; namely, the bivalved and tlie 
turbinated. 

Living land shells are more beauUfuk though not so various as those of fresh¬ 
water; and some not inferior to seii-slvells in beauty. They are indeed but of 
One kind, namely, the turbinated ; but in that there are found four or five very 
beautiful varieties. 

Of fossil, or, as they are called, extraneous shells, found in the bowels of the 
earth, tlierc are great numbers, and as great a variety. In this class there are 
as many kinds as in the sea itself. There are found the turbinated, the bivalve, 
and the multivalve kinds; and of all these, many at present are not to be found 
even in the ocean, liideecl, llie number is so great, and the varieties so many, 
that it was long the opinion of natnraiists, find they were merely the capricious 
productions of Nature, and had never given retreat to animals whose habitations 
they resembled. Tliey were found, not only of various kinds, but in different 
states of preservation : some had the shell entire, composed, as in its primitive 
state, of a white calcareous earth, and filled with earth or even empty ; others 
were found with the shell entire, but filled with a substance which was petrified 
by time; others, and these in great numbers, were found with the shell entirely 
mouldered away, but rlic petrified sulistaiici* that filled it still exhibiting the 
figure of the shell; others still, that had been lodged near earth or stone, im¬ 
pressed their print npon these substances, and left the impression, though they 
themselves were decayed: lastly, some shells were found half mouldered away, 
their parts scaling olT from each other in the same order in which they were ori¬ 
ginally formed. However, these different stages of t^ shell, and even their fer- 
mentihg with acids, were at first insufficient to convince those vvho had before 
assigned them a different origin. 'Fliey were still considered as accidentally and- 
sportively formed, and deposited in the various repositories where they were 
’ fotind, but no way appertaining to any part of animated nature. This put pc- 
ceeding inquirers upon more minute researches ; and they soon began "to find, 
that often where they dag up petrified shells or teeth, the^ could discover the 
petrified remains of some other bony parts of the body. They found that the 
shells which were taken from the earth, exhibited the usual defects and 
chances, winch the same otid are known to receive at sea. They showed 
not only tinctured with a salt-water crust, but pierced in a peculiarjuafiner by 
tlw sea-worms, that make the shells of fishes their favourite JafrdTThesede- 
^bnatcations were sufficient at last to convince all but a feW'philoabphers who 
♦died away, and whose erroneous systerns died witlj^ftetti. 

Every shett, therefore, wlierever it is found, considered as the spoil of 
some animal, that onte found shelter therein. ’ It matters not by what unate 
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cmmtable meanB they may have wandered from the sea; bnt they exhibit ad 
and the most certain marks of their origin. From their numbers and aituation^ 
rye are led to conjecture, that the sea reached tlic places where they are fornid ; 
and from their varieties we learn how little we know of all the sea contaitis at 
present; as the earth furnishes many kinds which our most exact and indus' 
trions shell-collectors have not been able to fish up from the deep. It is ino^t 
probable, that thousands of dilferent forms still remain at the bottom unknown; 
so that we may justly say with the philosopher; En qua: scimtis sunt pars nu* 
Htr/ui eorvm quae ignord>nus. 

It is well, however, for mankind, that the defect of our knowledge on this 
subject is, of all parts of learning, that which may be most easily dispensed with. 
An increase in the number of shells, would throw but very few lights upon the 
history of the animals that inhatut tliem. For such information we are obliged 
to those men who contemplated something more than the outside of the objects 
before them. To Heauniiir we are obliged for examining the manners of some 
with accuracy ; but to Swammerdam for more. In fact, this Dutchman has 
lent an attention to those animals, that almost exceeds credibility: he has ex¬ 
celled even the insects he dissected, in patience, industry, and perseverance. 
It was in vain that this poor man’s father dissuaded him Irom wiuit the world 
considered as a barren pursuit ; it was in vain that an habitual disorder, brought 
on by his application, interrufited his efiorts ; it was in vain that mankind 
treated him with ridicule while living, as they siiU’ered his works to remain long 
imprinted and neglected when dead : still the J^ulcli philosopher went on, peep¬ 
ing into unwholesome ditches, wading through feus, dissecting spiders, and enu¬ 
merating the blood-vessels of a snail; like the bee, whose heart he could not only 
distinguish, but dissect; he seemed instinctively impelled by his ruling passion, 
although he found nothing but ingratitude from man, and Ihougli bis industry 
was apparently becoming fatal to himself. From liirn 1 will take some of the 
leading features in the history of those animals wliicli breed in sliells ; jirevioiisly 
taking my division from Aristotle, who, as was said above, divides them into 
three cla.S8es •• the Turbinated, or (hose of (lie Snail Kind; the Jhvalved, or 
(hose of the Oyster Kind; and (he Multivalved, or those of the Acorn-slicll 
Kind. Of each 1 will treat in distinct chapters. 


CHAF. II. 

TURBINATED SHELL-FISH OF THE SNAIL 

KIND. 


To conceive the manner in which those animals subsist that are hid from us at 
the bottom of the deep, wc must again have recourse to one of a similar nature 
and formation that we know, ’Fhe history of the garden-snail has been more 
.^copiously considered than (hat of the elephant, and its anatomy is as well, if 
better, known. . 

is most surprising in the formation of thiT animal are the parts that 
•erve loi^'g^eration. Every snail is at once male and female; and while 
impregnates impregnated in turn. The vessels, supplying t^ 

fluid for this Durnose'^^i*'® pLced chiefly in the lore part of the neck, and ex^iid 
themselves overthe male and female org^s of genei:^tioii,^e 

always found united and ® 

rigWiitfc of tW S “hicKiVi? v«, diffot^lil purtWW A» (li. «pii. «, 
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jjlvps a passflfye to tlie excrements; as a mouth it serves for an opening f^jy^spi- 
ration ; and, also, as an organ of generation, it dilates when the desire ot'"^>pa- 
gntion begins. Within this each animal has those parts, or something similar 
theret(», which continue the kind. 

For some days before coition, the snails gather together, and lie ^liet near 
each other, eating very little in the mean time; but they settle their bodies in 
such a posfuie, that the neck and head are placed upright. In the mean time, 
the apertures on the side of the neck being greatly dilated, two organs, resem¬ 
bling intestines, are seen issuing from them, which some have thought to be the 
instruments of giuieration. Heside the protrusion of these, each animal is pos¬ 
sessed of another peculiarity ; for, from the same aperture, they launch forth a 
kind of dart at each other, which is pretty hard, barbed, and ending in a very 
slmi'ti point. 'I'his is performed when the apertures approach each otiier ; and 
(hen the one is seen to shoot its weapon, which is received by the otlmr, though 
it sometimes falls to tlie ground: some minutes after, the snail wliiili received 
the weapon, darts one of its own at its antagonist, v\hirh is received in like 
manner. They then softly approach still nearer, and apply their bodies one to 
the other, as closeb as the palms and lingers of the hands when grasped togelher. 
At (hat time the horns are seen variously moving in all directions; and this 
sometimes for three days togelher. 'I he coupling of these unnuuis is generally 
thrice repeated, at intervals of lilteeii dajs each, and, at every time, a new dart 
is imilnally einillcd. 

At the evpiialion of eighteen dav'^, the .snails produce their eggs at the open¬ 
ing of the neck, and hide them in the earth with the greatest .solicitude and 
industry, 'riie.se <'ggs are in great numbers, round, white, and covered with a 
soft shell : they aie also .stuck to each other by an impercrplible slime, like a 
bunch of grape.s, of about the size of a small pea. 

Wiien the animal leaves the egg, it is .seen with a very small shell on its back, 
which has hut one convohitioii; but in iiroportion as it grows, the shell increases 
in the number of its circles. The shell always receives its additions at the 
mouth; the tirst centre still remaining, the animal sending forth from its body 
that slime winch hardens into a sloi.y subsiance, and slill is fashioned into 
similar yoliitions. The garden snail seldom exceeds four rounds and a half; 
but some of tlie sea snails arrive even at ten. 

The snail, thus lilted with its box, which is light and firm, finds it.self defended 
in a very ample inanner from all external iiijmy. ^^'heneve^ it i.s invaded, it is 
but retiring into this fortress, and waiting patiently till the danger i.« over. Nor 
is it posse.ssed only of a poyver of retreating into its shell, Inif of iiieiiding it 
when broken. Sometimes these animals are cnished seemingly to pieces, and, 
to all aiipearaiKV, utterly destroyed; jet still they set themselves to work, and, 
in a few days, mend all their inimerons breaches. 

As the snail is furnished witli all the organs of life and sensation, it is not 
wonderful to see it very voracious. It chielly subsist.s,upon die leaves of plants 
and trees; but is very delicate in its choice. When the animal moves to seek 
its food, it goes forward by means of that broad, muscular skin, which some- . 
times is seen projecting round the mouth of the shell; this is expanded before, 
and then contrai ted with a kind of undulating motion, like a man attempting 
to move him.self forvvard by one arm while lying on his belly. But (he snail 
has another advantage, by which it not only 'smooths and planes its way^ but 
also can ascend in the most perpendicular direction. This is by that slimy sub¬ 
stance with which it is so copiously fiirnislied, and which it emits wherever it 
moves. Upon this slime, as upon a kind of carpet, it proceeds slowly 
without any danger of wounding its tender bodj against the aHperi|i«i!<f of the 
pavement; by means of this it moves upwards to its food upoia..dl*]ees, and by 
(J[ils descends, without danger of falling, and breaking its sheU'by the shock; 

The appetite of these animals is very great; and the damage gardeners, in 
particular, sustain from them, makes them employ every method for their 
destruction. Salt will destroy them as well as sOot; but a tortoise in a garden 
is^said to bat^isb them much more effectnatly. 
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the approach of winter, the snail buries itself in the earth, or retires 
Boiiw hole, to continue in a torpid state during the severity of the season. Jt 
is sometimes seen alone; but more frequently in company in its retreat; several 
being usually found together apparently deprived of life and sensation. For tire 
purposes of continning in greater warmth and security, the snail forms a cover 
or hd to the mouth of its shell with its slime, which stops it up entirely, and thus 
protects it from every external danger. The matter of whicn the cover is com¬ 
posed is whitish, somewhat like plaster, pretty hanl and solid, yet, at the same 
time, porous and thin, to admit air, which the animal cannot live without. When 
tlie cover is formed too thick, the snail then breaks a little hr>le in it, which cor¬ 


rects the defec.t of that closenes;, which 
this manner, sheltered in its hole from 
cover, it sleeps during (he winter; and, 
out food or motion, until the genial call 
its activity.* 

* On the Revivification of Animai.s. 
—It has heea menliuued as a fact long known 
to the inhabitants oi India, that in that coun¬ 
try', when tho wet season commences, the 
ram falls so abundantly as to form jKiuds of 
considerable depth in hollow places, wbeie, 
for several months previous, not any moisture 
could be observed ; not even so much as to 
give nourishment to any kind of plant what¬ 
ever. No sooner, however, does the ram 
be.gin to fall, than in the fields, which were 
in general utterly destitute of the most remote 
appearance of vegetation, vegetation com¬ 
mences ; and m less than twenty-iour houis, 
verdure can be distinctly jierceived. But tho 
most wonderful circumstance that is repre¬ 
sented to occur ou this occasion is, that 
almost as soon as ve.dure is ])erce[;;lih]e, the 
new-formed jionds abound with fishes, which 
are not only fit for food, hut are esteemed a 
great delicacy. The piecise time that occurs 
between the commencement of the rainy 
season and tho taking of the fish, is not 
mentiuned; bnt it is stated, that tliey have 
been eaten within forty-eight hours of the 
former ^lenod. 

It has been suggested that the jxinds have 
conimuiMCution with riveis ; but to this it is 
answered, that fishes are, in like manner, 
found even in islands where, duiing the dry 
season, there is not any running water. 

As in some measure analogous to this cir¬ 
cumstance, we shall detail another, which 
may, perhaps, be darned still more extiai'c- 
dinary;— 

in forming a collection of shells, gr.at 
diligence had been em])loyed to obtain a va¬ 
riety of the snails of this country, which, after 
cleaned and dried, were placed in a 
cahiuet.x, I» this state they remained for 
many years; .during which time they were 
OGcasioimlly inspected, and not any idea was 
entertained hut that life was utterly extinct. 
One day, however, the snails were found dis¬ 
persed throughout the cabinet, crawling in a 
state of |ierfect life and complete activity; 
add itwiat discov^tivd, upon examination, that 


prorcedeil from too imicli caution. In 
the weather, defended in its shell by a 
for six or seven months, coiiltnues with- 
of spring breaks its slumber and excites 

water had obtained access, so as to moistiui 
the snails, by which means they weie resto'ed 
to life aftei they had, m consequence of 1 be 
dissection of all their memherb, been wholly 
deprived of action for iruiny yeais, without, 
howevei, the piincijile of hie lieing entirely 
deslioyed. 

(aintradictory to the common operations of 
nature as these instances may apiiear, they 
are not on that acrouut to he rejected as un- 
eiititled to ciedit, since it is known to thoM# 
who are intimately acquainted with minute 
objects of animated nature, that some of 
these can he pieserved in a dry state for an 
indefinite length of tune, liable to lie revived 
at pleasure by being moistened with watei; 
it must, however, he confessed that till the 
oecuirence of the phenumenou here men¬ 
tioned, it h.id never been suspected that any 
animal body, of a inaguitude lu any lespect 
approaching to the size of a snail, could 
aiimit of having its life piolonged aftei this 
manner. 

The winter sleep of bats and several other 
animals is a fact well known ; this, though 
not a jirivation of life, is yet a suspension of 
the principal animal functions tor many 
months together, and seems to he occasioiK'd 
by the influence of a certain degiee of coUl, 
which retards, if it does not put a stoji to, the 
circulation, during the continuance of its in¬ 
fluence. While, however, the germ of life 
exists, putrefaction is pievented iiom taking 
place ; and the jmrts of the hod), being im- 
altered during this period, are in a cunditi(r< 
to perform their functions once more after the 
fluids are set in motion. In the instance of 
the snails, it would seem that the want of 
moisture produced, in the susiiension of tho 
animal functions, an eflect similar to that 
which cold occasions with regard to the sleep¬ 
ing animals, hut in a far more powerful 
degree. 

To a similar cause we might be induced 
to attribute the presence of the fishes already 
alluded to, were we not told, that the hollow* 
in which the ponds are formed, do not ]H}sb«bs 
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The snail, having slept for so long a season, wakes one of the first fine days 
of April; breaks open its cell, and sallies forth to seek for nnarishment. , It is 
not Biirprising that so long a fast should have thinned it, and rendered it very 
voracious. At first, therefore, it is not very difficult in the choice of its food ; 
almost any vegetable that is green seems welcome : but the succulent plants of 
the garden are chiefly grateful; and the various kinds of pulse are, at some 
seasons, almost wholly destroyed by their numbers. So great is the multipli¬ 
cation of snails, al some years, that gardeners imagine they burst from the 
earth. A wet season is generally favourable to their production ; for this animal 
cannot bear very dry seasons, or dry places, as they cause too great a consump¬ 
tion of its slime, without plenty of which it cannot subsist in health and vigour. 
8iich are the most striking particulars in the history of this animal; and this 
may serve as a general picture, to which the manners and habitudes of the 
other tribes of this class may be compared and referred. These are, the sea 
snail, of which naturalists have, from the apjiarent difiVrence of their shells^ 
mentioned fifteen kinds ;(/r) (he fresh-water snail, of which there are eight kinds; 
and the land snail, of which there are five. These all bear a strong resemblance 
to the garden snail, in the formation of their shell, in their hermaphrodite natures, 
ill the slimy substance with which they are covered, in the formation of their 
intestines, and the disposition of the hole on the riglit side of the neck, which 
serves at once for the discharge of the ficces, for the lodging the instruments of 
generation, and for respiration, when the animal is under a necessity of taking 
in a new supply. 

Hut in nature no two kinds of anirn.'ils, however like each other in figure of 
conformation, arc of manners entirely the same. Though the common garden 
snail bears a very strong resrmhlance to (hat of fresh water and that of the sea, 
yet there are difl’erenccs to be louiid, and those very considerable ones. 

If we compare them with the fresh-water snail, though we shall find a general 
resemblance, yet there are one or two remarkable distinctions : and first, the 
fresh-water snail, and, as 1 should suppose, all snails tint live in water, are 
peculiarly furnished with a contrivance by Nature for rising to the surface or 
sinking to the bottom. The manner in which this is performed, is by opening 
and shutting the orifice on the right sidp of the neck, which is furnished with 
muscles for that purpose. The snail sometimes gathers this aperture into an 
oblong tube, ana stretches or protends it above the surface of the W'ater, in 
order to draw in or expel the air, as it finds occasion. This may not only be 
«icn, but heard, also, by the noise which the snail makes in moving the water. 
By dilating this it rises; by compressing it, the animal sinks to the bottom. 
This is eflected somewhat m the manner m which little images of glass are made 
to rise or sink in wafer, by pressing the air contained at the mnulli of ibes, 
so that it shall drive the water into their hollow bodies, which before were filled 
only with air, and thus make them lieuvn r than the element in which they swim. 
In this manner does the fresh-water snarl dive or swim, by properly managing 
the air contained in its body. 

during the dry season, any appearances upon posing that on the approach of dry weathCTy 
which the revivifying principle could he sup- these fishes have hiined themselves deep in 
posed so to act as to produce them ; nor can the mud, into which they would naturally 
they be coneidered as produced from spawn dive as low as possible in search of moisture, 
deposited during the previous wet season, as till at last, when that entirely failed them, 
they are represented to lie at Iheir first eomiag they were there diied up like the snailSy afittf 
ofstich a size as to admit of being caught their annual functions suspended, without 
with nets. being de[)nved of life, until the return of 

That such multitudes of living creatures, moisture revived them, when they instantly 
arrived at such a size in so short a period of returned to their natural element in that stata 
time, should be found under such peculiar of growth to which they had attained befora 
circumstances, remains, therefore, a mystery the period ot their desiceatiou. — Cokeui*' 
which cannot readily be solved, but which ponuknt ov tub Mikbor. 
has been attempted to be explained, by sup- 

{g) D’ArgenviUe’s Conchylieligie. 
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But what renders these animals far more worthy of notice is, ^»at they arc 
viviparous, and bring forth their young not only alive, but with their shells upon 
^eir baolu. This seems surprising; yet it is incontestably true: the young 
«ome to some degree of perfection in the womb of the parent; there they re¬ 
ceive their stony coat; and from thence are excluded, with a complete appa¬ 
ratus for subsistence. 

On the twelfth of March,” says Swammerdam, I began my observations 
upon this snail, and collected a great number of the kind, which 1 put into a 
large basin tilled with rain-water, and fed for a long time ’with potter’s earth, 
dissolved in the water about them. On the thirteenth of the same month 1 
opened one of these snails, when 1 found nine living snails in its womb: the 
largest of these were placed foremost, as the tirst candidates for exclusion. 1 
put them into fresh-water, and they lived to the eighteenth of the same month, 
moving and swimming like snails full grown : nay, their manner of swimming 
■was much more beautiful.” Thus, at whatever time of the year these snails are 
opened, they are found pregnant with eggs, or with living snails; or with 
both together. 

This striking difference bctw^een the fresh-wat^ and the garden snail, obtains 
ulso i« some of the sea kind; among which there are some that are found vivi¬ 
parous, while others lay eggs in the usual manner. Of this kind are one or two 
of the Buccinums; within which, living yoimg have been frequently found, upon 
their dissection. In general, however, the rest of this numerous class bring 
forth eggs ; from whence the animal bursts at a proper state of maturity, com¬ 
pletely equipped with a house, which the moistness of the element where it 
resides does not prevent the inhabitant from enlarging. How the soft slime of 
the snail hardens, at the bottom of the sea, into the stony substance of a shell, 
is not easy to conceive ! 'I'his slime must at least be possessed of very powcilul 
petrifying powers. 

Of all sea snails, that which is most frequently seen swimming upon the 
surface, and whose shell is the thinnest 
and moat easily pierced, is the Nautilus. 

Whdtheir, upon these occasions, it is 
employed in escaping its numefous 
enemies at the bottom, or socking for 
food at the surface, 1 will not venliiie 
to decide. It seems most probable, 
that the former is the cause of its fre¬ 
quently appearing; for, upon opening 
the stomach, it is found to contain 
chiefly that food which it finds at the 
bottom. This animal’s industry, there¬ 
fore, may be owing to its fears; and 
all those arts of sailing, which it has 
taught mankind, may have been origi¬ 
nally the product of necessity. But the 
nautilus is too taraous not to demand a‘ 
more ample description. Nautnus.) 

Although there be several species of the nautilus, yet they all may Tie divided 
into two: the one with a white shell, as thin as paper, which it often is seen to 
quit, and again to resume ; the other with a thicker shell, sometimes of a beau¬ 
tiful mother-of-pearl colour, and that quits its shell but rarely. This shell out¬ 
wardly resembles that of a large snail, but is generally six or eight inches across : 
fyitbin, it is divided into forty partitions, that communicate with each other by 
doors, jf I may so call them, through which one could not thrust a goose-quill: 
almost the'-whole internal part of the shell is filled by the animal; the body of 
which, like its'foabitation, is divided into as many parts as there are chambers 
in its shell: all the p'arjs of its body communicate with each other, through the 
or openings, by blood-vessel, which runs from the head to the tail: 

thus the body of the animal, if j^ken out of the shell, may be likened to a iiuin 
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Rfr of soft bits of flesh, of which there are forty, threaded upon a string. From 
this extraordinary conformation, one would not be apt to suppose that the nau- 
(slus sometimes quitted its shell, and returned to it again; yet nothing, though 
seemingly more impossible, is more certain. The manner by which it contrives 
to disengage every part of its body from so intricate an habitation ; by which it 
makes a substance, to appearance as thick as one’s wrist, pass through forty 
doors, each of which would scarcely admit a goose quill, is not yet discovered : 
but the fact is certain ; for the animal is often found without its shell; and the 
shell more frequently destitute of the animal. It is most jirobable, that it has a 
power of making the substance of one section of its body remove up into that 
which is next; and thus, by multiplied removals, it gets free. 

But this, though very strange, is not the peculiarity for which the nautilus has 
been the most distinguished. Its spreading <he thin oar, and catching the flying 
gale, to use the poet’s descrip<ion of it, has chiefly excited human curiosity. 
j’hese animals, particularly those of the white, lighl kind, are chiefly found in 
the Mediterranean; and scarce any who have sailed on that sea, but must often 
have .seen them. When the sea is calm, they arc observed floating on the sur¬ 
face ; some spreading their little sail; some rowing with their feet, as if for life 
and death; ami others still, floating upon lliinr mouths, like a ship with the keel 
upward. If taken while thus employed, and examined, the extraordinary me¬ 
chanism of their liinliK for sailing will appear more manifest. The nautilus is 
furnished with eight feet, which issue near (he mouth, and may as properly be 
called barbs; these are connected to each other bj a tliiii skin, like that between 
iJie toes of a duck, but nmeh thinner and more transparent. Of these eight feet 
tltu.s connected, six are short, and these are held up as sails to catch the wind 
in sailing: the two others are longer, and are kept in the water; serving, like 
paddles, to stci'r their course by. W hen the, weather is quite calm, and the 
animal is-pursued from below, it is then seen expanding only a part of its sail, 
and rowing with the rest: whenever it is interrupted, or fears danger from 
above, it instantly furls the sad, catches in all its oars, turns its shell mouth 
downward, and instantly sinks to the bottom. Soinetiines also it is seen pump> 
wig the water from its leaking hulk; and, when unfit for sailing deserts its shell- 
entirely. The forsaken hulk is seen (loating along, till it dashes, by a kind of 
uliipwreck, upon the rocks or the slioie. 

From the above description, I thiul, we may consider this animal rather as 
attempting to save itself from the attacks of its destroyers, than as rowing iu 
pursuit of food. Certain it is, that no creature of the deep has more numerous 
and more powerful enemies. Its shell is scarcely ever found in perfect preser¬ 
vation; but is generally seen to bear some marks of hostile invasion. Its little 
arts, therefore, upon the surface of the water, may have been given it for protec¬ 
tion; and it may be thus endued with comparative swiftness, to avoid the crab,, 
tlie sea-scorpion, the trochus, and all the slower predacious reptiles that lurk for. 
it at the bottom of the water. 

From this general view of snails, they appear to be a much more active; ani¬ 
mated tribe, than from their ligure one would at first conceive. They seem, to 
an inattentive spectator, as mere inert masses of soft flesh, rather loaded than 
covered with a shell, scarcely capable of motion, and luseiisible to all the objects 
around them. When viewed more closely, they arc found to be furnished with 
the organs of life and sensation iu tolerable perfection : they are defended with 
armour, that is at once both light and strong ; they are as active as their neces¬ 
sities require ; and are possessed of appetites more poignant than those of 
animals tliat seem much more perfectly formed. In short, they are a fnutliil 
industrious tribe ; fiirniulied, like all other animals, with the powers of escape 
and invasion ; they have their pursuits and their eiiinitjes ; and, of all creatiij^es 
of the deep; they have most to iear from each othier. 


* The words of the poet alluded to by Gold¬ 
smith, are,— 

Thus, then, to man the voice of N ature spake,— 
Go, h-om the nreutntes thy instruction take: 

Lrfxtrn from U>o buds wliat food Uio thu-kots yield: 


Tiio arts af bulldiiiir from tlie bej. receive, 

Iieuru oi the mole to plough, tiic worm to weave; 
Learn of ihe little Nautilus to sail, 

(Spread the tlu^ Car, and catch the driving gale.” 

Puna. 


Leant from the beasts the pliysic of the tiold: 
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CHAP. HI. 

BIVALVED SHELL-FISH, OR SHELLS OF THE 

OYSTER KIND. 


It may seem whimsical to make a distinctmn between the animal perfections of 
turbinated and bivalved shell-fish, or to grant a degree of superiority to the snail 
above the oyster. Yet this distinction strongly and apparently obtains in 
nature ; and we shall find the bivalved tribe of animals in every respect inferior 
to those we have been describing. Inferior in all their sensations; inferior in 
their powers of motion ; but particularly inferior in their system of animal gene¬ 
ration. I’hc snail tribe, as we saw, are hermaphrodite, but require the assist¬ 
ance of each other for fecundation ; all the bivalve tribe are hermaphrodite in 
like manner, but they require no assistatice |'rom each other towards impregna¬ 
tion ; and a single muscle or oyster, if there w'cre no other in the world, would 
quickly replenish the ocean. As the land snail from its being best known took 
the lead in the former class, so the fresh-water niu.scle, for the same reason, may 
take lead in this. The life and manners of such as belong to the sea will be 
best displayed in the comparison. 

The muscle, as is well known, whether belonging to fresh or salt-water, con¬ 
sists of two equal shells, joined at the back by a strong miisenlar ligament that 
answers all the purposes of a hinge."^ By the elastic contraction ol' these, the 


* Thk Mtisci.E.—^The musclvs, the PinniE, 
some pecteusand Arcee, are moored by what 


(The Muscle.) 

is vulgarly called the beard of the fish, but in 
the language of science the byssus. Tliis 
•consists of a bundle of blackish homy fibres 
or threads, connected to the animal within 
the 8hell'0f}4he one hand, and to the rock on 
the other. Tbefre threads are formed, accord¬ 
ing to Cuvier and most authors, of a glutinous 
matter, secreted by a conglomerate gland 
placed at the base of the foot, and drawn out 
oy the evolutions of this organ to their proper 


leijgth, and moulded to their shape in a lon- 
gitudin,al groove on its surface. Blainville, 
however, considers this au erroneous ac¬ 
count ; for, according to him, the hyssus is a 
collection of dried muscular fibres. The ad¬ 
ductor muscle, he sa}^s, of these genera is at 
first, like those of other Mollusca, contractile 
and living; hut being protrudwl beyond the 
shell, and attached to the rock, it becomes 
dried and immtabic to a certain extent, and 
e fibres by their exsiccation become loose 
om the thready cable, such as we observe 
it. I know not which of these explanations 
to commend to your choice, for neither Of 
them exactly corresponds with the observations 
I have made to satisfy myself; but my exa¬ 
mination having been confined to the com¬ 
mon muscle (Mytilus ediilis,) I will not aver 
that the following descrqition of this part is 
generally applicable. Fiom each side of the 
shell, in front of the great adductors, a cylin¬ 
drical tendinous muscle arises, see the Cut, 
(a) and running forward obliquely, it meets 
its fellow near the centre, and opjrosite to the 
hinge, where they unite, and where they are 
met by other two similar, muscles (J) which 
arise near the beaks, ant^ior to the lesser ad¬ 
ductors, and run backward. From the place 
of union between these muscles originates 
the byssus (c) hy a single root or stalk. This 
is firm, cylindrical, cartilaginous, and of a 
clear amber colour, continuing simple for a 
short space, when it divides, in a very irre¬ 
gular manner, into a few branches which are 
again divided into numerous entangled 
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animal can open its shells at pleasure, about a quarter of an inch from each 
other. The fish is fixed to either shell by four tendons, by means of which it 
shuts them close, and keeps its body firm from being crushed by any shock 
against the walls of its own habitation. It is furnished, like all other animals of 
this kind, with vital organs, though these are situated in a very extraordinary 
manner. It has a mouth furnished with two fleshy lips ; its intestiue begins at 
the bottom of the mouth, passes tiirough the brain, and makes a number of cir¬ 
cumvolutions through the liver ; on leaving lliis organ, it goes on straight into 
the heart, which it penetrates, and ends in the anus; near which the lun^s are 
placed, and through which it breathes, like tiiose of the snail kind; and in this 
manner its languid circulation is carried on. (g) 

Hut the organs of generation are what roost deserve to excite our curiosity. 
These consist in each muscle of two ovaries, which are the female part of its 
furniture, and of two seminal vessels reseinbiing what are found in the male. 
Each ovary and each seminal vessel has its owui proper canal; by the ovar^ 
canal the eggs descend to the anus ; and there also the seminal canals send their 
fluids to impregnate them, ily tins contrivance, one single animal suffices for 
the double purposes of generation ; and the eggs are excluded and impregnated 
by itself atone. 

As the muscle is thus furnished with a kind of self creating power, there are 
few places where it breeds that it is not found in great abniulance. The ovaries 
usually empty themselves id' their eggs in sjiring, and they are replenished in 
niitiunn. l'\>r this reason they arc found empty in summer and full in winter. 
'rhe)i produce in great numbers, as all bivalved shell lisii are found to do. The 
fecundity of the snail kind is trilling in comparison to the fertility of these. 
Indeed, it may be asserted as a general rule in nature, that the more helpless 
and eonteinplible the animal, the more prolific it is always found. Thus all 
creatures that are incapable of resisting their destroyers liave nothing but their 
quick inultipiicatioii for the continuation of their existence. 

The multitude of these, animals in some places is very great; but from their 
defenceless state, the number of their destroyers is in crpial proportion. 

But, notwithstanding the niiraber of this creature’s animated enemies, it seems 
still more fearful of the agitations of the element in which it resides; for if 
dashed against rocks, or thrown far on the beach, it is destroyed without a 
power of redress. In order to guard against these, which are to this animal the 
commonest and the most fatal accidents, although it has a power of slow motion, 
which I shall presently descril>e, yet it endeavours to become stationary', aod to 
attach itself to any fixed obiect it happens to be near. For this purpose, it is 
furnished with a very .lingular capacity of binding itself by a number of threads 
to wliatever object it approaches ; and these, Reaumur supposed, it spun artifi¬ 
cially, as spiders their webs which they fasten against a wall. Of this, how'ever, 
later philosophers have iound very great reason to doubt. It is, therefore, sup¬ 
posed that these threads, which are usually called the beard of the muscle, are 
the natural growth of the animal’s body, and by no means produced at pleasure. 
Indeed, the extreme length of this beard in some, which lar evcecd.s the length 
of the body, seems impossible to be manufactured by the thrusting ont and 
drawing in of the tongue, with the glutinous matter of which the French philo-^ 
sopher supposed those threads were formed. It is even found to increase with 

threads. These are attached to the foreign should be a fleshy sheath, which, indeed, 
external bodies by means of the foot, a tongue- does surround the base; and the transition, 
shaped organ lying at the base of the byssus, from the peculiar structure of the muscle to 
distinguished by its dark violet colour, and the homy structure of the byssus, is so abrupt, 
capable of considerable extension and retrac- that this looks rather like a new organ than a 
tion. There is a furrow drawn along its modiflcation of the one to which it is attached, 
middle, prohably of use m bolding the threads as Blainv.lle supiKises. The accotnjianyir 
while they are &ed without; but you do not figure will give a good idea of what h 
perceive any glandular apparatus by which just been described.— Ahcana qv Sr 
tlie latter might be secreted, unless this 183% 

{f) M. Mery. Anat, des Monies d’Etang, 
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l^e growth of the animal; and aa the muscle becomes larger and'older; tile' 
beard becomes longer and its tilaraents more strong. 1 have seen the beards* 
a foot and a half ^ and of this substance the natives of Palermo sometimes make' 
gloves and stockings^ 

From this animal the oyster differs very little, except in the thickness of iia 
shell and its greater imbecility. The oyster, like the muscle, is formed with 
organs of life and respiration, with intestines which are very voluminous, a liver, 
lungs, and heart. Lilce the muscle, it is self-impregnated; and the shell, which 
the animal soon acquires, serves it for its future habitation. Like the muscle, 
k opens its shell to receive the influx of water, and, like that animal, is strongly 
attached to its shells both above and below. 

But it differs in many particulars. In the hr.st place, its shells are not. equal, 
the one being, cupped, the other flat: upon the cupped shell it is always seen tte 
rest; for if it lie upon the flat side, it would then lose all its water. It differs, 
also, in the thickness of its shells, which are so strongly lined and defended,, 
tliat-no animal will attempt to pierce them. But though the oyster be secured 
from the attacks of the small reptiles at the botlom, yet it often serves as an 
object to which tliey are attached. Pipe-worms and other little animals fix theii 
habitation to the oyster’s sides, and in this manner continue to live in security. 
Among the number of these is a little red worm, that is often found upon the 
shell; which some, from never seeing oysters copulate, erroneously supposed' 
to be the male by which their spawn was impregnated. 

1’he oyster differs also from the muscle in being utterly unable to change its 
situation. The muscle, as we have observed, is capable of erecting itself on 
an edge, and going forward with a slow, laborious motion. The oy.ster is wholly 
passive, and endeavours, by all its poSvers, to rest fixed to one spot at the bot¬ 
tom. It is entirely without that tongue which we saw answer the purposes of an 
arm in the other animal; but, nevertheless, is often attached very firmly to any 
object it happens to approach. Rocks, stones, pieces of timber, or sea-weeds, 
all seem proner to give it a fixture, and to secure it against the agitation of the 
waves. Notuiiig is so common in the rivers of the tropical climates as to see 
oysters growing even amidst the branches of the forest. Many trees whiefo 
grow along the banks of the stream often bend their branches into ffie water, 
and particularly the mangrove, \vliich chiefly deliglitain a moist situation. To^ 
these the oysters hang in clusters, like apples upon the most fertile tree ; and 
ill proportion as the weight of the fish sinks the plant into the water, where it 
still continues growing, the number of oysters increase, and hang upon the 
branches. Tims there is nothing that these shell-fish will not stick to : they are 
often even found to stick to each other. This is effected by means of a glue 
proper to themselves, which, when it cements, the joining is as hard as the 
shell, and is as difficultly broken. The joining substance, however, is nob 
always of glue, but the animal grows to the rocks, somewhat like the muscle, 
by threads: although these are only seen to take root in the sl)ell> and not, as- 
ill the muscle, to spring from the body of the fish itself. 

Oysters usually cast their spawn in May, which at firet appear like drops of 
candle-grease, and stick to any hard substance they fall upon. These are 
coveretl with a shell in two or three days; and in three years the animal is large* 
enough to be brought to market. As they invariably remain in the places where 
they are laid, and as they grow without any other seeming food than the afflux, 
of sea-water, it is the custom at Colchester, and other parts of the kingdom,, 
where the tide settles in marshes on land, to pick up great quantities of small 
oysters along the shore, which, when first gathered, seldom exceed the size of a 
sixpence. These are deposited in beds where the tide comes in, and in two or 
three years grow to a tolerable size. They are said to be better tasted for being. 
’’UB sheltered from the agitations of the deep; and a mixture of fresh water" 

’ering into these repositories is said to improve their flavour, and to increase 
••owth and fatness/ 

t Spawn. —After the month of spawn adhering to stones, old oyater-idieUSr 
V to carry away tlie caltch (tlie &c.), and punishable to take any oysters. 
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The oysters, Ijowever, which are prepared in this manner, are by no means 
>80 large as those found sticking to rocks at the bottom of the sea, usually called 
rock oysters. These are sometimes found as broad as a plate, and are admired 
by some as excellent food. But what is the size of these compared to the 
oysters of the East Indies, some of whose shells I have seen two feet over ! 
'^I’^he oysters found along the coast of .Coromandel are capable of furnishing a 
plentiful meal to eight or ten men; but it seems universally agreed that they 
are no way comparable to ours for delicacy or flavour.^ 


except those of the size of a half-crown piece, 
or such as, when the two shells are shut, will 
admit of a shilling rattling between them. 

The liquor of the oyster contains incredible 
multitudes of small embryo oysters, covered 
-with little shells, perfectly transjiarent, swim¬ 
ming nimbly about. One huiidied and twenty 
of these in a row would extend one inch. 
JBesides these young oysters, the liquor con¬ 
tains a great vaiiety of animalcules, five 
ihundred tunes less in size, which emit a 
phosphoric light. The list of inhabitants, 
however, does not conclude here, for, besides 
'these last mentioned, tbeie are three distinct 
species of worms (called the oyster-worm), 
half an inch long, iouiid in oysters, winch 
shine an the dark like glow-worms. The 
sea-star, cockles, and muscles, are tlie gieat 
■enemies of the oyster. The first gets within 
the sliell when they gape, and sueks them 
out. 

While the tide is flowing, oysters lie with 
<the hollow side downwards, but when it ebbs 
•they tunj on the other side. — Aucana of 
•Science, 1829. 

* OvSTKltS ANI> THEIR PhOI'KUTIES.- 

■Oysters are conceitedly said to be in season 
in every month of the year that has an n in 
its name, beginning with September aud 
-ending with Apiil; but the season in many 
places extends from August to May. Kvery 
■city has its favourite oyster-bank. In Lon¬ 
don, the Colcliestei aud Milton oysters are 
held in most esteem; Kdiubuigh has her 
“ whispered Pandores,” and. latterly, Aber- 
■dour oysters; and Diib'in, the Carlingfonl 
Riid “ Powkloodies of Biirran.” For the 
convenience of obtaining a ready supply of 
oysters, they are often transported from their 
original beds, and laid down on proper places 
of the coast; but these exiles are seldom 
found in such perfection as those which are 
called natives—tha.t is, such as have never 
been rudely torn from their native homes, and 
sent on voyages of profit. Oysters, when just 
dredged, may be so packed in small barrels 
as to keep good for a week or ten days; and 
in this state they were sent to distant places. 
They may also be preserved good for some 
time by feeding ; and custom, which brings 
guumMtids to admire game most when in a 
slate of putridity, has taught tliem to relish 
the flavour of stale oysters better than those 
recently taken from the beds. The fresher 
oysters are they are the better, but when to 


be kept, lay them, bottom downwards, in a 
tub, or any vessel suited to the quantity to 
be preserved, and cover them with water m 
which a good deal of salt is dissolved ;— 
change the water every twelve hour.s. Most 
cooks direct that this deliiate animal should 
be fed with oatmeal or flour sprinkled in the 
water; and others, on the principle which 
leads a mother of the parish of St. Giles to 
bathe her new-born darling in a diop of gin, 
are for feeding them with while wine and 
bread crumbs 1 It is said, by those who have 
the charge of fish-ponds, that “ fish will eat 
nothing but what comes out of the sea 
now, though we are not perfectly convinced 
of this fact, wo can at least believe that salt¬ 
water gruel is not over well suited to the 
delicate stomach of an oyster. Tliose large, 
fat oysters, called Pandores, which are so 
much prized in F.dinburgh, are said to owe 
their superior excellence to the brackish con¬ 
tents of the pans of the adjacent salt-works 
of Pre.stonpans flowing out upon the beds, a 
subject worthy the serious inve.stigatiou of 
the oyster amateur, who may here receive 
some excellent hints fur fattening and im¬ 
proving the quality of his favourite morsel. 

Shell-fish, aud the oyster above all, have 
long been deemed hi<.;hly restorative aud easy 
of digestion: they are therefore recommended 
for the food of the delicate and declining, 
and of those whose digestive powers havo 
been impaired by excess. When eaten for 
health, an oyster is best swallowed with its 
own liquor, the moment the shell is opened : 
or if found too cold for the stomach, a sprink¬ 
ling of hl.ack popper may he allowed. Vine¬ 
gar counteracts the eflect of eating oysters to 
enrich the blood, or render it more balsamic; 
and ought, therefore, to lie avoided by the 
declining. As there aie no reasonable bounds 
to oyster eating, it may be useful to notice 
here that, when too many of these or other 
shell-fish are swallowed, the unpleasant feel¬ 
ing may be removed by drinking half a pint 
of liot milk. Consumptive persons are recom¬ 
mended to use hot milk after their oysters at 
all times. 

Oysters, says the learned author of Tahella 
L'ibaria, were not common at Rome, and, 
consequently, fetched there a very high price; 
yet Macrohms as8ur^''US, that the Roman 
pontiff's never failed f6 have them every day 
on their tables, From the fourth century to 
the reign of Louis IV they were neiuly for- 
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The differences are few between bivalved shelbfish; in the jfreat outlines of 
their nature they exactly resemble each 
other. It is particularly in this class of 
shell-tish that pearls are found in great¬ 
est abundance; and it is in the internal 
parts of those shells, that are of a shin- . 
ing, silvery colour, that these gems are 
usually generated ; but the pearl is also 
found to breed as well in the muscle or 
the scallop as in the oyster. In fact, it 
is found in all bivalved shells, the in¬ 
sides of which resemble that well-known 
anbslaiice called mother of pearl. 

Whetlicr pearls be a disease or an 
accident in the animal, is scarce worth 
inquiry.'^ The common opinion i.s, 
that they are a kind of calcnioiis concretion in the body of the animal, some¬ 
what resembling a stone in the bladdi r, and are consequently to be considered 
as a disorder. 



(Tho CocWe.) 


gotten; but they soon came again into vogue, 
and from that time have kept up their uqm- 
tation. Gastronomers, we know, can swalluw 
fiom three to four dozen before dinner, and 
then hit down and cal, and perhaps beltiT 
than if they had abstained from them. Tli. y 
clear the stomach of accidental phlegm, and 
increase the gastric juices; and, by their na¬ 
tural coolness, condense the air which may 
be fixed in the oigans of digestion. When 
good, they are wholesome, but poisonous when 
bad. The Athenians Judd oysters in great 
esteem, says the same learned authority ou 
the matters of the table; and so, we may 
add, that, in the Modern Athens, they are 
held in equal regard. 

The principal taverns of the Old City used 
to be c^led oyster taverns, in honour of Ibis 
favourite viand; and this name is still kei>t 
up in some modern places of genteel resort. 
“ How many celebrated wits atul bon rnvnnts, 
now quite chop-tallen,” said Mr. Wiiiter- 
hlossom, “ have dived into the dark defiles 
of closes and wymds in pursuit of this deli¬ 
cacy, and of the wine, the wit, the song, that 
gave it zest. I have heaul my learned and 
lacetious friend, the late Professor Creech— 
for it Was rather out of luy day—say, that 
before public amusements were much known 
in our Presbyterian capital, an oyster play, 
winch always included music and a Idtle 
dance, was the delight of tlie young fashion¬ 
ables of both sexes.” 

The mimicipal authorities were wont to 
pay considerable attention to the “ feast of 
fchtdls,” both as regarded the supply and the 
price ; and, for aught we know, they may do 
so still. At the commencement of tlie dredg- 
iiig season, a voyage was boldly undertaken 
to the oyster-beds in the Frith of Forth by 
the public functionaries, with something of 
the solemnity of the Doge of Venice wedding 
bis Adriatic bride. Even the plodding fisli- 


cimcn of our bleak coasts seem to catch ui- 
spu.ition from this delicate creature. Instead 
of the whiskey inspiration, winch supports 
them in di.igging the, heiring-iiets, or throw¬ 
ing the cod-hnes, like the fishermen of Sici¬ 
lian seas, they 

" Siiij; to cli.nm the spiiits of the dcc]),’’ 
as they troll the dredging-nels. There is, 
indeed, a poetical notion that the oyster, 
among his other gentle qualities, is inclined 
to minstielsy.— 

'• The lieinni,' l .vcs the merry mootili(;lit. 

The miieltciel lores the wind, 

But the oystei loves the dredeiiig-soni;, 

Foi he comes of gcutlu kiud." 

MlKHPll. 

* The Peari, in the Oyster. —Pearh nra 
not, as poets have feigned, 

" r.iiii fiom tlie cky, 

Which turns into peails iis it fulls in the sea,” 
hut they ate the morbid secretions of an oys¬ 
ter. Several sjiecics of himlued shell-fish 
produce them, but the greater numher, the 
finest and the largest, are procured from tlm 
Mekaf^rina margnrili/cra (Lamarck), a ntt- 
tive ol the sea. and of various coasts. 

A considerable number aie likewise taken 
from the Unm margaritifn'a, which inhabits 
the rivers of Europe; and it is singular, as 
remarked by Humboldt, that though several 
specie.s of this genus abound in the riveis of 
South America, no pearls are ever found in 
them. The pearls are situated either in the 
body of the oyster, or they lie loose between 
it and the shell; or, lastly, they are fixed tn 
tlie latter by a kind of neck ; and it is said 
they do not appear until the animal' liiw 
reached its fourth year. They have a beau¬ 
tiful lustre, which must he familiar to the 
reader; but there is nothing peculiar in 
their chemical composition, consisting merely 
of carbonate of lime.— Arcana ov Science, 
IHIJI. 
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All oysters, and moat slieli-(ish, are found to contain pearls ; but that which 
particularly obtains (he name of the pearl oyster, has a large, strong, whitish shell, 
wrinkled and rough without, and wilhin smooth and of a silver colour. From 
these the mother-of-pearl is taken, which is nothing more than the internal coats 
of the shell, resembling the pearl in colour and consistence. This is taken out 
and shaped into the variety of utensils which are found so beautiful; but the 

f iearl itself is chiefly prized ; being found but in few' oysters, and generally ad- 
lenng, sometimes making a print in the body of the shell, sometimes at large 
within the substance ol the fish- 

lliere arc a great number of peail fisheries in America and Asia; but as pearls 
bear a worse price than formerly, those of America are in a great measure dis¬ 
continued. The most famous of all the Asiatic fisherie.s is in the Persian Gulph, 
near the Isle o( Baliren. 

The wretched people that are destined to fish for pearls, arc either negroes or 
some of the poorest of tlie natives of Per.sia. The inhabitants of this country are 
divided into tyrants and slaves. The diver.s are not only subject to the dangers 
of the deep, to tempests, to snflbcation at the bottom, to being devoured by 
sharks, but from flu ir profes.sion universally labour under a spitting of blood, 
occasioned by the jiressure of air upon their lungs in going down to the bottom, 
^riie most robust and healthy young men are chosen for this employment, but 
they seldom survive it above live or six years. Their fibres become ngid ; their 
eyc-halla turn red ; and they usually die consumptive. 

It is amazing how^ very long they are seen to continue at the bottom. Some, 
as we are assured, have been known to continue three quarters of an hour under 
water without breathing; and to one unused to diving, ten minutes would sufl'oeate 
the strongest. • 

I’hey fish for pearls, or rather the oysters that contain them, in boats twenty- 
eight feet long ; and of these, there are .sometimes three or four hundred at a 
time, with each seven or eight stones, which serve for anchors. There are from 
five to eight divers belonging to each, that dive one after another. They are 
quite naked, except that they have a net hanging down from the neck to put 
their oysters in, and gloves on their hands to detend them while they pick the 
oy ster.s from the holes in the rocks ; for in this manner alone can they be gathered. 
Every diver is sunk by means of a stone, weighing fifty pounds, tied to the rope 
by which he descends. He places his foui in a kind of stirrup, and laying hold 
of the rope w ith his left hand, with hts right he stops his nose to keep in his 
breath, as upon going down he takes in a very long inspiration. They are no 
sooner come to the bottom, but they give the signal to those who are in the boat 
(o draw up the stone ; which done, they go to work, filling their net as fast as 
they can ; and then giving another signal, the boats above jiull up the net loaded 
with oysters, and shortly after the diver himself, to taker a new inspiration. 
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CHAP. IV. 

MULTI VALVE SHELL-FISH. 


Multivalx^e Shell-Fish may be considered as animals shut up in round boxrs. 
'I’o view their habitations externallj^, 
one would be little apt to consider 
them as the retreats of living crea¬ 
tures ; and still less, to suppose that 
.some of them carry their boxes with 
a tolerable share of swiftness, so as 
to escape their pursuers. Of these 
there are principally two kinds; such 
as move, and such as are stationary : 
the first are usually known in our 

cabinets by the name of sea-eggs - a tJrcUic ) 

the others are as often admired, from 

the cavities which they scoop out for their habitation in the hardest marble. Tlie 
first are called, by naturalists, lilcliini, or Ureliiiis : the lattey arc called Pholades, 
Or File Fish. Of both tlu>re are several sorts ; but, by describing these two, we 
shall have a competent idea of all the rest. 

To a slight view, the sea-urchin may be compared to (he husk of a chestnut; 
being like it round, and with a number of bony prickles standing out on every 
side. To exhibit this extraordinary animal in every light—if we could conceive 
a turnip stuck full of pins on every side, and running upon these pins with some 
degree of swiftness, we should have some idea of this extraordinary creature. 
The mouth is placed downwards ; the vent is above ; the shell is a hollow vase, 
resembling a scooped apple; and this filled with a soft, muscular substance, 
through which the intestines wind from the bottom to the top. The mouth, 
which is placed undermost, is large and red, furnished with live sharp teeth, 
which are easily discerned, llie jaw.s are strengthened by five small bones, in 
the centre of which is a small fleshy tongue ; and from (liis the intestines make a 
winding of five spires, round the internal sides of the shell, ending at top, where 
the excrements are excluded. But what makes the most extraordinary part of 
this animal’s conformation, are its horns and its spines, that point from every 
part of the body, like the liorns of a snail, and that serve at once as legs to move 
upon, as arms to feel with, and as instruments of capture and defence. Between 
these horns it has also Opines that are not endued with such a share of motion. 


I'be spines and the horns issue from every part of its body ; the spines being 
hard and prii'kly ; the liorns being soft, longer than the spines, and never seen 
except ill the water. They are put forward and withdrawn like the horns of a 
snail, and are hid at the bases of the spines, serving, as was said before, for pro¬ 
curing food and motion. All this apparatus, however, is only seen when the 
animal is hunting its prey at the bottom of the water ; fora few minutes alter it 


is taken, all the horns arc withdrawn into the body, and most of the spines drop ofl'. 

It is generally said of insects, that those which have the greatest number ot 
legs, always move the slowest: but this animal seems to be an cxee[)tion to the 
nile ; for though furnished with two thousand spines, and twelve hundred horns, 
all serving for legs, and from their number seeming to impede each other’s 
motion, yet it runs with some share of swiftness at the bottom, and it is some¬ 
times no easy matter to overtake it. It is often taken upon the ebb, by following 
It in shallow water, either in an ozier basket, or simply with the bandit Both the 
.spines and the horns assist its motion ; and the animal is usually seen running 
with the mouth downward. , 

Some kinds of this animal arc as good eating as the lob.ster; and its eggs, 
wliicli are of a deep red, are considered as a very great delicai'-y. But of dthers 
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the taste is but iiulilFerent; and in all places, except the Mediterranean, they are 
hide smiffht for, except as objects of curiosity. 

Of all animals of the shelly tribe, the Pholades are the most wonderful. From 
their frreat powers of penetration, comparerl with their apparent iirdiecihty, they 
Justly excite the astonishment of the eurimis observer. I’hese animals arc found 
ill ditrercnt places ; sometimes clothed in tlie.ir proper shell, at the bottom of 
(he v\liter ; sometimes concealed in lumps of marly earth ; and sometime.s lodj^ed, 
shell and all, in the body of the hardest morhie. In (heir proper shell (lir'y 
assume dill’ercnt lij'ures ; but, in ^^eneral, they .somewhat resemble a imisrli*, 
except that (heir shell i.s found acfiialJy composed of live or more pieces, the 
smaller valves serving to close up die openirig.s left b\ the irregular meeting ol 
the two principal .shells. Ibif their jnnetration into locks, and their residence 
there, make up the most wonderriil part of their lii.stor}. 

This animal, when divested of its shell, rcsetnldes a romidi.sh, soft pudding, 
with no instrument that seems in the lea.st fitted for boring into stone.s, or even 
penetrating the softest substances. It is furnished with two teeth indeed ; hut 
these are placed in such a situation as to be ineapable of touching the hollow 
surface of its stony dwelling: it has also two to its shell, diat open and 

shut at cither end ; but these are totally uiiserUteable to it as a miner. The 
iicstrument w'ldi vvhieh it performs all its oiieratioii.s, and buries itself in the hardest 
roeks, is only a broad, fleshy snhstaiiee, .somewhat resemliling a tongue, that is 
.seen is.suiiig from the bottom of its shell. W'idi tliis soft, yielding mstriirnent, it 
perforates the most solid marbles ; and liaviiig, while yet little and young, made 
its way, by a very narrow entrance, into the siilistanee of the .stone, it then begins 
to grow bigger, and Unis to enlarge its apartment. 

'The seeming unfitiuvss, lioviever, ol tlii . animal for jienetratnig into rock.s, and 
tlierc forming an habitation, lia.s indiiceil many pliilosojihers to siijipose that they 
entered the rock while it was yet in a soli state, and from the [letrifyiiig quality 
of the water, tlial the whole rock .dtcrwaids lianh ned rotind them by degrees. 
Tims any penetrating quality, it was thought, was nnjnsUy ascrdicd to them, as 
they only bored into a soft .snbstaiue, that was hardened by lime, 'riiisopinion, 
however, has been confuted, in a very sa(isfaitor\ iiiaiiiicr. by Dvictor Bohads, 
who observed, that many of (he pillais of (he (etiqile ofScrapis, at Putcoli, were 
penetrated by these animals. I'h’oin (Imuc he very justly concludes, that the 
pholas must have (lierced into them siio diey wcic erected; for no workmen 
would have lalmnrrd a pillar info ioim. if it h.ul been honey-combed by worm.s m 
the quarry. In short, there can be no doubt but that the pillars w'ere perfectly 
sound when erected; and that (he pliolade.s have attacked them, dniiiig Uiat time 
in which they continued buried under water, by means of the earthquake (hat 
swallowed up the city, (a’’) 

From hence it appears that, in all nature, there is not a greater instance of 
perseverance and patience than what this animal is seen to exhibit. Furiii.slied 
with the bluntest and .softest augre, by slniv, successive applications, it efl’ect.s 
what other animals are incapable ol iicrforinnig liy force ; penetrating the, hardest 
bodies only with its tongue. \V ben, wliile yet naked and \eiy .small, it has 
eflected an entrance, and has buried its body in (he .stone, it there continne.s tor 
life at its ea.se ; the sea-water (h.it enters at (he little apeitnre supplying it with 
luxurious plenty. 

But they arc not siqqilied only with their rocky halntation ; they have also a 
shell to protect th nn : tliis shell grows upon (hem iii (he body ot the rock, and 
seems a very iimiecessary addition to (lu ir deleiice, whn ii they have procured 
themselves by art. d'liese shells take ddleient lorins. and are otten ctiiiqio.sed of 
a diflereiit number of valves; soiiietiims six; someliine.s but tliree; sometimes 
(be shell resembles a tube with holes at either end, one for the mouth, and the 
other for voiding the excrements. 

As to the rest, this animal is found in greatest iminbers at Ancona, in It.dy , 
it is found along the shores of Noiinaiidy and Poitou, in b^rance ; it is Jouiid also 
upon some of the coa.st.s of .Scotland , and, in gene al. i.s considered as a vi ry 
great delicacy, at the lablc.s of tlic liixu inus. 

'i''i Uoli.ulsi )i i!i .‘ii.ini li.l'U M.. 'll'- I' l.'j,'! * 
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CHAP. I. 

FROGS AND TOADS IN GENERAL. 

If we emerge from the deep, the first and most obvious class of amphibious 
animals that occur upon land are frogs and toads. 

To describe the form of animals so vvell known would be superfluous ; to mark 
those diflbrencps that distinguish them from each other may be necessary. . I’he 
frog moves by leaping ; the toad crawls along the ground : the frog is in general 
less than the toad; its colour is brighter, and with a more polished surface ; tlie 
toad 18 brown, rough, and dusty. The frog is light and active, and its belly 
comparatively^smail; the toad is slow, swollen, and incapable of escaping. Tlie 
Irog.'whcn taken, contracts itself so ns to have a lump on its hack; the toad’s 
back is straiglit and even, ’Fheir internal parts are nearly the same, except that 
the lungs ol the toad are moie compact than tliose of the frog: they have fewer 
air-bladders, and of consequ^||e the animal is less litled for living under water. 
Such are the difl’crences^with respect to figure and conformation ; their habitudes 
and manners exhibit a greater variety, and require a separate description. 


CHAP. a. 

THE FROG AND ITS VARIETIES. 


'Fhe external figure of (he Frog is too well known to need a description. Its 
power of taking large leaps is remark¬ 
ably great, compared to tlie, bulk of its 
body. It is the best swimmer of nil four- 
footed animals; and Nature hath liiicly 
adapted its parts for those ends, the arms 
lieing light and active, the legsand tiiighs 
long, and furnished with very strong 
muscles. 

If we examine this animal infernally’, 
we shall find that it has a very little brain 
for its .size; a very-wide swallow; a 
stomach seemingly .small, but cajiable of great distension. The heart in the frog, 
as in all other animals that are (riily ampliihious, lias lint one ventricle ; so that 
the blood ean circulate without the assistance of the lungs, while it keep.s under 
waler. Idie lungs reseinhle a nnniher of small bladders joined togethcT, like the 
1 ells of a lioriey-coinb ; they are connected to the back by muscles, and can be 
distended or exhausted at the animal's pleasure. 'I’lie male has two testicidi 
lying near the kidneys; and the leinale has two ovaries, lying near the same 
jilace : but neither male nor female have any of the external instruments of 
generation. ' 

'The Common Brown Frog begins to couple early in the season, and as soon 
:<s the ice is thawed Irom the stagnating waters. In some places thee.oldprotracts 
their genial apprlite till April; but it generally begins about the middle of March, 
i'he male is usually of a greyi-sh brown colour; the female is more inclining to 
yellow, speckled with brown. When they couple, the colours of both are nearly 
alike on the back ; but as they rhange their skins almost every eighth day, tlic 
•‘Id one iallmg oil in the form of imieiis, the male grow.s yellower, and the female 
Tore bi own In the males tlie aims and legs are much stronger than in the 
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females ; and, at the time of coupling, they have, upon their thumbs, a kind of 
fleshy excrescence, which they fix firmly to the breast of the female. This Lin- 
iiseus supposed to bo the male instrument of generation; but, by closer inspection, 
it is found only of service in holding the female in a more strict embrace. It may 
be cut oil’, and the impregnation continue unimpaired : it is sometimes found in 
the opposite sex ; and some of the males are found entirely without it; however, 
when it is cut off, the male cannot hold the female so strongly as before. 

The sex couple only once a year : and then continue united sometimes for four 
days together. At this time they both have their bellies greatly swollen ; that 
of the female being filled with eggs: the male^having the skin of the whole body 
distended with a limpid water, which is ejected in impregnation. As soon as the 
male has leaped upon the female, he throw.s his fore legs round her breast, and 
closes them so firmly, that it is impossible with the naked bands to loose th'*m. 
The male clasps his fingers between each other, in the same manner as people 
when they are praying; the thumbs press with their thickest sides against the 
breast of the female; and though siie should struggle ever sq much, nothing can 
induce him to let go Iiis hold. The gra.sp seems involuntary and convulsive; 
they cannot be easily torn asunder; and they swim, creep, and live united for 
some days sncoi'ssively, till the female has shed her spawn, which at length she 
does almost in an instant. But liow' the impregnation is performed, w'ithout anv 
apparent instniineuts of generation, has long been an object of inquiry; and still 
continiie.s in great obscurity. 

4 single female produces from six to eleven hundred eggs at a time ; and, in 
general, she throws them all out together by a single eflort; though sometimes 
.she is an hour in jirrhuiniug this task. VVliile she is thus bringing forth, it may 
be observed, tliat the male acts lie' pari of a midwife, and promotes the expulsion 
of the eggs by worlsiiig with bis thumbs, and compressing the female’s body 
more closely. Tiio eggs which were compressed in the womb, upon being 
emitted, expand themselves info a round form, and drop to the bottom of the 
wafer, while the male swims ofl", and strikes with his arms as usual, though they 
had continued .so long in u .slate of violent eoiitraclion. 

When the .sjiawn is emitted and impregnated by the male, it drops, as was 
.said, to the bottom, and there the white quickly and .sensibly incrcase.s. The 
eggs, whieli dining the four first houis ttuflei no perceptible change, begin then 
to enlarge and grow lighter ; by which means tin y mount to the surface of the 
water. At the end of eight hours, the vvhite in which they swim grows thicker, 
the eggs lose their blackness, and as they increa.se in size, somewhat of their 
splierical form. The twenty-first day the egg is seen to open a little on one .side, 
and the beginning of a tail to peep out, which becomes more and more distinct 
“everyday. The thirty-ninth day the little animal begins to have motion; it 
moves at intervals its tail; and it is perceived that the hquor in which it is tir- 
ciinlfused, serves it for nourishment. In two days more, some of these little 
irealiires fall to the bottom ; while others remain swimming in the fluid around 
them, while their vivacity and motion is seen to increase. Those which fall to 
the bottom remain there the whole day ; but having lengthened themselves a 
little, for hitherto they arc doubled up, they mount at iritenal.s to the mucus 
which they had quitted, and are seen to feed upon it with great vivacity. The 
next day they acquire their tadpole form. In three day.« more they are perceived 
to have two little fringes, that serve as fins beneatli the head ; and these in four 
days after assume a more perfect lorni. It is then also that they are seen to feed 
very greedily upon the pond-weed witli which they are to be supplied; and, 
leaving their former food, on this they continue to subsist till they arrive at 
maturity. When they come to be iiiiiety-two days old, two small feet are seen 
beginning to burgeon near the (ail ; and the head appears to be separate from 
the body. I he next day, Uie legs are considerably enlarged ; four days after 
they refuse all vegetable food ; tbeir mouth appears Tnrnished with teeth ; and 
their hinder legs are eomplefely formed. In two days move the arms are coin- 
pletelv produced ; and now (he frog is every way perfect, except that it still 
t ontiiiues to curry the tail. In tlu.s odd situation the animal, resembling at once 
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both a iVofj and a lizard, is si-t-n fi rqiicidl} risinfj fo tlu' surlacc, not to lake food, 
but to l)rcatho. In this state it eontinues for alioiit six or eight hoop; and then 
the tail dropjiing off by degrees, the animal appears in its most perfect lorm 

Thus the frog, in less than a day, having changed its tigiire, is seen to change 
its appetites also. So extraordinary is this trar'slorinatioii, that the food it (ed 
upon so greedily but a few days hefoiv, is now utterly rejected ; it would even 
starve if supplied with no other. As soon as the aniinal aciiuirea its perfect state, 
from having fed upon vegetables it berannes carnivorous, and lives entirely upon 
worms and insects. But as the water cannot supply these, it is obliged to i|int 
its native element, and seek for food upon laud, where it lives by hunting vvorins 
and taking insects by surjirisc. 

'Pile frog lives for the most part out of the wafer; but when the cold nights 
begin to set in, it returns to its native ('lenient, alwajs ehoosing stagnant vvatcis, 
where it can lie without danger eonci'aled at the lioltom. In this manner it con- 
fimies torpid, or with but very little motion, all the winter: like tlie rest of the 
dormant race, it requires no food ; and (he (irculation is slowly carriedon without 
any assistance from the air. 

it is at the approach of siiring that all these animals are roused from a state 
of sliimher to a state of enjoyments. A short time aftei thev ri.se from (he Imttoin 
(hey begin to pair, while those that are as jet too young come upon land before 
the rest. 

By comparing their slow growth with tlieir other habitudes, it would apjieai, 
that they live about twelve years; hiit liavmg so many enemies, lioth liy land 
and water, it is prohabli' that few ol (hern aiiive at tlie end ol their term. 

Frogs live iqion insects ol all kinds; hut tlicj never eat anv, unless they havi' 
motion. I'hoy conlmue fixed and immovable till their jirey appeais ; and just 
when it comes sufficiently near, they jump lorwaid with great agility, dart out 
their tongues, and seize it with certainfj 'Plie tongue, in (ins animal, us in the 
toad, lizard, and serpent kinds, is exltenu'lv long, and iormed m sndi a matmi'r 
that it swallows the point down its throat ; so (liut a length of tongue is thus 
drawn out, like a sword from its scahhard, fo assail its prey, d ins tongue is 
furnished with a glutinous suh.stan( e ; and whatever insei ( it (ooclies, infallibly 
adhere.s, and is thus held last till it is drawn info the month. 

As the frog is thus supplied witli tin' power of eateinng its iirey, it is also vi'rj 
vivacious, and able to bear himgcr foi a very long lime. 1 have known one of 
them continue a month in slimmer vvithont any other loud than (he turf on which 
it wa.s placed in a glass ve.s.sel, 

* The Faoo 'i akino I’l'i- Foou.—A ('ones- often see a jHiiiilei tiiin suddenly, -wIkii tlie 
jioiideut of tlie ;l/(/^>(/:///e of Xaffoal g.iine i-. on one side of Iniii, iiini lie lias iiji^* 

says, the Irieiid to whom I am induhted (or ino.iclud \eiy near befoie he li.is jterceived it. 
liavmg first called my atteiituni to this anuis- \ltei a ji.uise ol some secoiuhs or more, llio 
ing exhibition, hapjiened to he lejiotting some fiog makt s a d.ut at the vvoim, endeavoiinng 
gieeu-house plaats, and meeting witli a mode- to seue it with liis nioutli; in this attempt he 
late-sized worm among the loots of one of frt quentlj tads moie than once ; and geneiiilly 
them, he carele.ssly threw it asidi into a damp wails im a short intenal, acting the pointer, 
comer near the green-house. Almost .mine- as it were, between eac li allatk. Having suc- 
diately a tiog issued from his luikiiig jilace (eeded at last in getting the woiui into his 
hard by, commenced his attack iiiioii the month, it it he a laige one, he is unable to 
woiin, and soon despatched it Anolhei wouii swallow it immediately and all at ouee ; and 
was thrown to him, which he tieated in the the iiortion ol the worm which yet remains 
same manner But tlie amusing part of the uiiswallowed, and extends out of the mouth ot 
tinsiness is to watch the manner in which the its destioyer, of comse wreaths about, and 
liog first noliees liis piey ; and this 1 can stuiggles with a toituous motion. With ninth, 
lomparelo nothing so aptlj' as to what, in- lint somewhat giotesipie, dexteiity, the tiog 
deed, it very much le.seiuhles, a [loiiiter-dog then emjiloys lus two loie feet, shoving and 
.-.elting Ins game; he makes, nishoit, a dead haiidyiiig the worm, fust with one, and then 
set .it it, oilentimes, too (if the relative posi- with the othei, in ouler to keep it as nearly as 
(ion ut the two .uiinials so require it), with a maj' he in the ceutie ol his mouth, till the 
slight liend oi lucluiatum, more oi less, ol llie whole is swallowed, 
fou part of the body to one side, just as we 
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Nor in (lic frop less Irniicinus of life. 1< will live and jump ahout several hours 
after its head has been cut off. It will continue active, tliouffli all its bowels arc 
taken out; and it can live some dius. Uiougli entirely stripped of its skin. This 
cruel trick, which Is chiefly practised among school-boys, of skinning frogs, an 
operation which is done in an instant, seems for sotne hours no way to abate their 
vigour. T am as.sured that some of them get a new skin, and recover after this 
painful experiment. 

The croaking of frogs is well known; and from (hence, in some countries, 
(hey are distinguished by the ludicrous title of Dutch Nightingales. Indeed, the 
aquatic frogs of Holland arc loud beyond what one would imagine. We could 
hardly conceive that an animal, not liiggcr than one’s list, should be able to send 
lortli a note that is heard at three miles’ distance ; yet such is actually the casc.^^'’) 
The large water frogs have a note as loud as the bellowing of a bull ; and, lor 
this purpose, puff' up the cheeks to a surpri.sing magnitude. Of all frogs, how¬ 
ever, the male only croaks ; the female is silent, and the voice in tlie other seems 
to be the call to coiirthlii]). It is ceitain, that at these times when they couple, 
the loiidnes.s of tin ir croaking is in some places very troublesome ; for then the 
wliole lake seems vocal; and a thousand dissonant note.s perfectly stun the 
neighbourhood. At other times, also, before wet weather, their voices are. in full 
exertion ; they are llien heard with iiiiceasing assiduity, sending forth their call, 
and welcoming the approaches of their lavoiirite moisture. No weather-glass 
nas ever so true a.s a frog in foretelling an approaching change ; and, in fact, a 
(ierman surgeon, it is said, kept his frog for that purpose. It was always 
heard to croak at the ap])roach of wet weather; but was as mute as a lish when 
it threatened a continuance of lair, ’FIils may ]irobably .serve to exjdain an opinion 
which some entertain, that there is a month in (he year, called Paddock Moon, 
in which the frogs never croak : the whole seeui.s to be no more than that, in the 
hot .season, when (ho moisture is dried away, and consequently when these animals 
neither enjoy the ipiantity of health nor lood that at other times they are supplied 
vvitli, they show, by their .silence, how nnieli they are displeased with (he wt <i(her. 
All very dry weather is hurlful to (heir health, and [ireveiits them from getting 
their prey, d’liey subsist chiefly upon norms and snails ; and as drought preveiit.s 
these Irom appearing, the frog is thus slinted in its provisions, and also wants 
that grateful humidity which inoisten.s i's skin, and renders it alert and active.'^ 


SiiowKu.s OF Froos,— This is a stnaiigc 
phenomL'tioii, of which nuuiy instances aie on 
reconh The following j).u tgrajih is extraetoil 
from alide miinher ol the thmutcie ; 

—“ As two geutleiiien wine .sitting conversing 
on a causey pillai, near Uti!.iiiiiill.s, they weio 
Very much surprised by an unusu.iUy heavy 
shower of frogs, half foinied,yiif/<//^ mall di¬ 
rections; soiiH* of which are pu seived in .spi* 
fits of wine, and are now exhibited to the 
curious by the two resident apothccaiics in 
Bushmills.” 

Mr. Loudon says,—"When at Rouen, in 
September, 1H28,1 was assured by an Kiiglish 
family, resident there, that, during a veiy 
heavy thunder shower, accompanied liy violent 
wind, and almost midnight darkness, an in¬ 
numerable multitude of young fiogs fell on 
and around the house. The roof, the window¬ 
sills, and the gravel walks, were covered with 
them; they were very small, hut perfectly 
formed; all dead ; and the next day being ex¬ 
cessively hot, they were diied up to so many 
points, or pills, about the size ol Ihc heads ot 


plus. The most obvious way of accounting 
ior this phenumeuou, is by supposing the water 
and flogs of some adjacent ponds to have been 
taken up liy wind in a suit ol whirl, or tor- 
n.ulo.”— Mauvzum; os ^ar. lli.sr. 

Froo-Eatino —Frogs at Vienna are a great 
dohcacy. Both the edible i^esculoita) ami the 
common liog {tcmporaria) arc eaten; hut the 
latter is much less esteemed, as itstiesh is not 
so white. The hind legs are wi most request. 
Two pairs of them cost about thiOe half-pence; 
they uie therefore by no means a cheap dish. 
The fore-legs and livers are mostly used for 
soUp. Tl’hese poor animals arx^ brought fmm 
the country, thirty or forty thousand at a tune, 
and sold to the great dealers, who have con- 
servatones ot lliem These are large holes, 
four or five feet deep, dug in the ground, the 
mouth of v.'hich is covered with a board, and 
with straw in severe weather. In the hard 
fiosts they never become quite torpid, when 
in these emservatories. There are only three 
dealeis; and most of those which are brought 
to the miirlet are icady for the cook. 


("j Rnesol, ibid. 
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CHAP. III. 


The toad and its varieties* 


If we regard the figure of the Toad, there seems nothing in it tliat should diet' 
gust lUore than that of the frog. Its 
form and proportions are nearly the 
same; and it chiefly differs in colour, 
which is blacker; and its slow and 
heavy motion, which exhibits nothing 
of the agility of the frog: yet such is 
the force of habit, begun in early pre¬ 
judice, that those who consider the one 
as a harmless, playful animal, turn 
from the other with horror and disgust. 

The frog is considered as a useful as¬ 
sistant, in ridding our grounds of ver- (The Toad.') 

min; the toad, as a secret enemy, that 
only wants an opportunity, to infect us with its venom.* 

The imagination, in this manner biassed by its terrors, paints out the toad in 
the most hideous colouring, and clothes it in more than natural deformity. Its 



* The Toa-D, —The progress of natural phi¬ 
losophy has destroyed half the beauty of the 
celebrated similie of Shakspeau;:— 

* Sweet arc the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like ttie toad, ugly and vetiommia. 
Wears yet a precious jewel m its head.” 

Though the toad is still reputed venomous, 
yet no one imagines it to have a jewel in its 
head. This was however believed in Shak- 
speare’s days. Mr. Steevens, the commentator, 
tells us, that it was the current opinion, that 
in the head of an old toad was to be found a 
stone or pearl, to which great virtues wore 
ascribed. Thomas Lupton, in his First Boohe 
of Notable Things, 4to. bl. L, bears repeated 
testimony to the virtues of the “tode-stone, 
called Crapaudina.” In his Seventh Booke 
he instructs how to procure it; and after¬ 
wards tells us, “You shall knowo whether 
the tode-stone be the ryght and perfect stone 
or not. Holde the stone before a tode, so that 
he may see it; and if it be a rj’ght and true 
stone, the tode will leape towarde it; and 
make as though he would snatch it. Ho envi- 
eth so much that man should have that stone.” 
It is hardly necessary to say anything more 
about this jewel, which is of course a mere 
fantastic invention. 

Modem writers expiess themselves' with 
some doubt when speaking of the supposed 
venomous nature of the toad. Beck says, in 
hiB Medical Jurisprudence, “ Jt is doubted at 
the present day, though formerly it was be¬ 
lieved. King John of England is supposed to 
have been poisoned by a drink in which mat¬ 
ter fiom a living toad had been infused. Pel- 
letici has analy/.ed the venom of the common 


toad, and states it to consist of an acid, a 
very bitter and even caustic fat matter, and 
an animal matter having some analogy to 
gelatine. No experiments, however, ajipear 
to have been made with it.” No scepticism 
on this point, however, appears to have dis¬ 
turbed that eminent novelist Boccaccio, who 
has a tale of which the tragic interest dejieuds 
on the mortal venom of a toad. Two young 
lovers, Pasquino and Simona, are wandering 
in a garden, and happen to find a large cluster 
of sage plants; Pasquino plucks a leaf, and 
begins to mb his teeth and gums with it, ob¬ 
serving that it is very good to do this after 
eating. He continues hi.s conversation, but in 
a few minutes a sudden change comes over 
his countenance, and he expires. Simona is 
immediately accused by a friend uf the de¬ 
ceased of having poisoned him, and taken 
before a magistrate. This respectable func¬ 
tionary, desirous of inycstigiiting the matter 
thoroughly, proceeds with the parties to the 
spot where the fatal accident took place, and 
where the body of Pasquino is lying, swelled 
up like a toad. Simona, in order tO show the 
exact manner of her lover’s death, plucks an¬ 
other sage leaf, and uses it in the same man¬ 
ner, and dies suddenly on the spot. The ma¬ 
gistrate, astonished at the catastrophe, observes 
that this sage is poisonous, which is not usual 
in the sage. Accordingly, he orders the plant 
to be rooted up, whicli is immediately done, 
when the cause of the death of these unfortu¬ 
nate lovers becomes manifest. Undet this 
plant, says the Italian novelist, there Was a 
wonderfully large toad, by whose venomous 
breath they perceived that the sage had itself 
become poisonous. 
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body is broad ; its back flat; covered vrith a dusty, pimpled bide ; the belly is 
larffe and swapginff; the i)ace laboured and crawling;; its retreat gloomy and 
filthy ; and i*.s whole appearanee cidcnlnted to excite disgust and horror: yet 
upon my first seeing a toad, none of all these deformities in the least aft^-cted me 
with sensations of loathing: born, as I was, in a country where t^ere are no 
toads, f had prepared my imagination for sortie dreadful object; but there 
seemed notlilng to me more alarming m the sight, than in that of a romnioii 
frog; and, indeed, for some time, I mistook and handled the one for the other. 
When first informed of my mistake, I very well remember my sensations: I 
wondered how 1 had escaped with safety, after handling and dissecting a toad, 
which 1 had mistaken for a frog, i then began to lay in a fund of horror against 
the whole tribe, which, though convinced they arc harmless, 1 shall never get rid 
of. My first imaginations were too strong not only for my reason, but for the 
conviction of my senses. 

A? the toad hears a general resemblance of figure to the frog, so also it re¬ 
sembles that animal in its nature and ap))etiles. Like the frog, the toad is 
amphibious ; like that animal, it lives upon worms a r insects, vihich it seizes by 
darting out its length of tongue ; and in the same r .«nner also it crawls about in 
moist weather. The male and female, couple as in all the frog kind ; their time 
of propagation being very early ih the spring. 

VVhen, like the frog, flicy have undergone all the variations of their tadpole 
slate, they f(>rsake the water ; and are often seen, in a moist summer’s evening, 
crawling up by myriads from fenny places, into drier situations. There, having 
found out a retreat, or having dug theinselve.s one with their mouths and hands, 
they lead a patient, solitary liti', si Idoin venturing out, except when the moisture 
of a summer’s evening invites t!i. m aiiro.ul. At that time the grass is filled with 
snails, and the pathways covered with worms, which make their principal food. 
Insects also of every kind tliey are fond of; and we have the aniliority of Lin- 
nivus for it, that they sometimes contimic immovable, with the month open, at 
the bottom of shrubs, where the butterflies, in some measure fascinated, are seen 
to fly down their t!iroals,(g) 

In a letter from i\Ir. Aiscott, there are some eiirioiis paificulars relating lothi.s 
annual, which throws great light upon its history."^ “ Coneeining the toad,” 


* Rk.ct.aimkh Toads. — There have l)ee:> 
many instaiiees nt toads lieuig tamed. AIi 
Ai.scott meiitums oiie'wloeli Ined upivaids ot 
tliirt}4ive yeais. Not tlie le.ist wmideilvil 
pait of the histoiy ol tlte oud. is the cireutii- 
staiiei! of its heilig IVeipientlv foiuKl alive in 
the heart of sohd mcks, and internal cavities 
of tiees. In 1777. Heiissan* nuikitook some 
experiments to asceilam the tmth of what has 
been related on this pouit. He sinit up three 
toads m sealed boxes in plaster,^ and they 
were deposited in the Aoademy of Kcienees. 
At the end of eighteen months, the boxes 
were opened, and one of these toiuls was dead, 
but the other two were still living. Nobody 
coiilcl doubt the authenticity of this fact; yet 
the experimeats weie seveiely cnlieized, us 
well as the observations which they seemed 
to confum. It was contended that the air 
must have come to these animals thiough 
sfnue iuipoiccptible hole, which escaped the 
notice of the obseiver. Some probability was 

f iven to this supposition by the lesearches of 
)r. Edwards, published in ISI7. He has ob- 
■served, that toads shut up totally in plaster, 
and absolutely deprives! «f uu, lived lor a 


Tre.'iiL". number of davs, and nincb loiitrer than 
those which wcie fniced to remain under water. 
'J'lns ceitcmily is one of the mo'.t ex'fraoidinaiy 
jibeiuiniena which the lustoiy of the physi¬ 
ology of leptiles can furnish, and seems to be 
an exception to the ride that au is indispen¬ 
sable to animal lile. It appeals, however, 
tliat in the above instance, srime an did pene- 
tiate the plaster, as Di. Kdwauls afteiwaids 
;no\ed by the fact, tb.if as soon as the yilaster 
which iiK.loscd them was placed undei water, 
tlie toads penshed. The opponents of Ilens- 
sant were theiefore justified to a certain exs 
tent in then scepticism Still the facts of ani¬ 
mals existing so long a tune under such cir¬ 
cumstances, even with a little ajr. is most 
suipiismg, and calculated to produce very 
strange laflections. It these reptiles lived in 
this manner longei than they would have done 
ill tlu‘ open diy aii, the leason must be, 
that they had lost less by transpiratiun; lujd 
if they died much latei Ilian they would have 
done m water, it was because the ait certainly 
hud some ..ccess to them. 

Piofesso: Bneklaiul has recently made some 
experiments, in order to tferow light on tins 


!' .\TOO‘nit, \ol vi. p 201 . 
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nays he, that lived so many years with us, and was so ffreat a favourite, the 
Neatest curiosity was its becoming so remarkably tome: it liad frequented son»e 
steps before our hall door some years before my acquaintance roramenced with 
it, and had been admired by ray father for its size (being tlie largest I ever met 
with), who constantly paid it a visit every evening. 1 knew it myself above thirty 
years; and by constantly feeding it, brought it to be so tame, that it always 
came to the candle and looked up, as if expecting to be taken up and brought 
upon the table, where 1 always fed it with insects of all sorts. It was fondest of 
flesh maggots, which 1 kept in bran ; it would follow them, and when within a 
proper distance, would fix his eyes and remain motionless, for near a quarter of 
a mimite, as if preparing for the stroke, which was an instantaneous throwing its 


obscure subject. Two blocks of stone were 
taken, one of porous oolite limestone, and 
ode of a compact silicious sandstone; twelve 
cells, five inches wide, and six inches deep, 
were cut in the sandstone, and twelve others, 
five inches wide, and twelve inches deep, in 
the limestone. In November, 1825, one live 
totul was placed in each of the twenty-four 
cells, its weight being previously ascerlained 
with care. A glass plate was placed over each 
cell as a cover, with a circular slate above to 
protect it; and the two blocks of stone, with 
the immured toads, were buried in Dr. Buck- 
land’s garden under three feet of earth. They 
were uncovered after the lap.se of a year, in 
December, 1826. All the toads in the small 
cells of compact, sandstone, were dead, and 
their boilies so much decayed as to prove that 
they bail been dead for some months, Tlie 
greater number of the toads in the larger 
cells of poious limestone were alive ; hut they 
were all a good deal emaciated, excejit two, 
which had increased ui weight, the one from 
one thousand one hundred and eighty-five 
grains to one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
five, the other from Dlinc hundred and eighty- 
eight to one thousand one hunrlred and six¬ 
teen. With regard to these two, Dr. Buckland 
thinks they had both been nounsheil by in¬ 
sects, which had got into the one cell Ihiough 
a crack found in the glass cover, and into the 
other probehly by some small aperture in the 
luting, which was not caiefully examined. No 
insects were found in either cell, hut an as¬ 
semblage of insects were found on the outside 
of another glass, and a nimiher within one of 
the cells whose cover was cracked, and where 
the animal was dead. Of the emaciated toads, 
one had diminished in weight fioiu uiiie hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four grains to six hundred 
aud ninety-eight, and one from nine hundred 
and thirty-six to six hundred and fifty-two. 
“The results of the experiments,” says Dr. 
Buckland, “ amount to thisA.11 the toads, 
both lavge and small, inclosed in the sand¬ 
stone, and the small toads inclosed in the 
limestone also, were dead at the end of thir¬ 
teen months. Before the expiration of the 
^ Sjtoond year, all the large ones also were dead. 
^Op^e were examined several times, during 
IPxae second year, through the glass covers of 
the cells, hut without removing them to admit 


air. They appeared always awake, with their 
eyes open, and never in a state of torpor, their 
meagreness increasing at each interval, until 
at length they were found dead. Those which 
had gained an increase of weight at the end 
of the first year, and were then carefully closwl 
up again, were emaciated and dead hefoie the 
expiration of the second year.” Four toad.s, 
inclosed in cavities cut in the trunk of an 
apple tree, aud closed up by plugs so tightly 
as to exclude in.sects, and “ appparently air,” 
were found dead at the end of a year. 

The phenomena, then, of live toads inclosed 
in rocks, he explains in this way. The young 
toad, as soon as it leaves its tadjicde state, uail 
emerges from the water, seeks shelter in holc.s 
and crevices of rocks and trees. One may 
thus enter a small opening in a rock, and 
when there find food, by catching the inserts 
which seek shelter in the same retreat; and 
its increase of size may prevent it from getting 
out again by the same opening. It is probable 
that there are some small apertures in all the 
stones in which toads are foinul, though they 
escape the notice of the workmen, who have 
no motive to induce' thern to make a narrow 
examination. In other eases, there may have 
been an opening, which had been closed up, 
after the animal was immured, by stalactitic 
inciustation. Deprived of food and air, it 
might fall into that state of torpor, or sus¬ 
pended animation, to winch certain animals 
are subject in winter; hut how long it might 
continue in this state is uncertain. 

The Rev. George Young, iii hi.s Geological 
Survey of the Yorkshire Coast, second edi¬ 
tion, 1828, mentions seveial lecent instances 
of living toadij having been found within solid 
blocks of sandstone. We are the more jiar- 
ticular in recording these facts',” he observes, 
“ because some modern philosophers have at¬ 
tempted to explode such accounts as wholly 
fabulous.” Mr. Jesse informs us, that, he 
knew a gentleman who put a toad into a small 
flower-pot, and secured it, so that no insect 
could penetrate it, and then buried it so deep 
in his garden that it was secured against the 
itifluence of frost. At .the end of twenty years 
he took it up, and found the toad increased in 
bulk, and healthy.— White’»Natura.l Ills' 
TORY OK SltimoitNK. ‘ , 
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faoRii^ at a great distance upon rt»e insect, which sttick to the tip by a glutinous 
laatter. The* motion is quicker than‘the eye cun follow. 1 cannot say bow long 
niy father had been acquainted with the toad before 1 knew it, but when I was 
lirsi acquainted with it, be used to mention it as tlie old toad 1 have known so 
many years. 1 can answer for thirty-six years. This old toad made its appear¬ 
ance as soon as the warm weather came; and I always concluded it retired to 
some dry hank to repose till spring. When we new layed the steps, 1 had two 
holes made in (he third step, on each wifli a hollow of more than a yard long for 
it; in which 1 imagine it slept, as it came from thence at its first appearance. It 
was seldom provoked. Neither that toad, nor the multitudes I have seen tor¬ 
mented with great cruelty, ever showed tlie least desire of revenge, by spitting 
or emitting any jnire from their pimples.Sometimes, upon taking it up, it 
would let out a great quantity of clear water, which, as I have often seen it do 
the same upon the steps when quite quiet, was certainly its urine, and no more 
Ilian a natural evacuation. Spiders, iiidlepedes, and fiesh maggots, seem to be 
this anitrial's t'avniirite luod. I imagine if n bee was to be put before a toad, it 
would certainly eal it to its cost ;(^') but as bees are seldom stirring at the same 
lime that toads are. they r.'.rely come in their way ; as they do nofappear after 
sun-rising, or lief'ore sun set. In tin; heat of the day they will come to the rnoutli 
of their hole, I believe for air. 1 once, from nij pai lour window, observed a 
large toad I had in (he bank of a Iiowlmg-green, about twelve at noon, a very 
hot day, ver} busy and aetive upon the grass. So uncommon an appearance 
made me go mit to see what it vvas; when 1 found an innmneiable swarm of 
winged ants had dio}>j)ed round his hole ; which temptation was as irresistible as 
a turtle would be to a luxurious aiderinaii. In respect to its end, bad knot been 
ft>r a tame raven, I make no doubt init if would have been now living. This 
bird, one day seeing it at the mouth of its hole, pulled it out, and, altliongh I 
resened it, pulled out one eye, and hurt it so, that notwithstanding its living a 
twelvemonth, it never enjoyed itself, and had a dilliculty of taking its food, 
missing the mark for want of its eye. Before that accident, it bad all the appear¬ 
ance of perfeit liealth.” 

I'Vom all this it will appear witli what injustice this animal has hitherto been 
treated. It ha,s undergone every rcproacli, and mankind have been taught to 
consider as an enemy a i ieafnre tliat d- slrojs (hat insect tribe which are their 
real invaders. W'e are (u fn'at, lluTetoiv, as tables, those accounts that repre¬ 
sent the toad as possessed of poison to kill at a distance; of its ejecting its 
venom, whieli burns wherever it touches; of its infecting those vegetables near 
which it lesidt's; of its excessive fondness (or sage, which it renders poisonous 
by its approach; tliese, and a hundred others of the sami kind, probably took 
rise froin an anlipathy which some have to all animals of the kind. It is a liarra- 


* Imputki) Vicnom oe tub Toad. — The 
Toad is truly a venomous nqihle, hut its venom 
lies all in its skin, m tlie puitubeiauces on its 
back. When provoked or hurt, it will dis¬ 
charge at these piotuheranees small particles 
of white poison: hence there are few dogs 
that will worry a toad ; but a good dog will 
fasten upon anything. I have seen the mouths 
of dogs swelled fearfully from worrying toads. 
—CoilBESl'ONUKNT MaO. OV NaX. HlSX, 
lu confirmation of the foregoing, at a re¬ 
cent lecture by Dr. E. J. Clarke on this sub¬ 
ject, quoted in the Mirror, that gentleman 
says, “The opinions of the vulgar arc gene- 
rafjy founded upon something. That the toad 
spits poison has been treated as ridiculous; 
but though it may be untrue that what the 


cieature spits aflicts man, yet I am of opinion 
that it dues spit venom. A ciicumstance re¬ 
lated to me by a friend of mine, has tended to 
streugiheu my opinion. lie was a timber, 
meudiant. and had a favourite cat, who was ' 
acciistouii'd to stand by him while he was re¬ 
moving the timber; wlieii (as was often the 
case) a mouse was found concealed among it, 
the cat used to kill it. One day the gentle¬ 
man was at his usual employment, and the 
cat standing by him, when she jumped on 
what he su])posed to he a mouse, and imme¬ 
diately uttered a loud cry of agony; she then 
stole away into a comet of the yard, and died 
in a few minutes. It turned out that she had 
jumped on a toad.” 


(g) Kassel tried a frog ; it swallowed file tiec alive: its stomach was stung, and the animat 
vomit^i it up again. 
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less, derenceless creature, torpid and uiivcnoinous, and seeking?,the darkest 
retreats, not from the malignity of its nature, but the multitude of its enemies. 

Like all of the frog kind, the toad is torpid in winter. It chooses then for a 
retreat either the hollow root of a tree, the cleft of a rock, or sometimes tlic 
bottom of a pond, where it is found in a .state of seeming insensibility. As it is 
very longdived, it is very difficult to be killed; its skin is tough, and cannot be 
ea.sily pierced; and, though covered with wounds, the animal continues to show 
signs of life, and every part appears in motion, lint what shall we say to its 
living for centuries lodged in the bosom of a rock, or cased within the body of’ 
an oak tree, without (he smallest access on any side, either for nourishment or 
air, and yet taken out alive and perfect! Stories of (his kind it would be as rash 
to contradict as difficult to believe; we have the highest authorities bearing 
witness to their truth, and yet the whole analogy of nature seems to arraign 
them of falsehood. Bacon asserts that toads arc found in this manner; Doctor 
Plot asserts the same; there is to this day a marble chimney-piece at Chnts- 
worth with the print of the toad upon if, and a tradition of the manner in which 
it was found. In the Memoirs of ihe Academy of Sciences there is an account 
of a toad foOnd alive and healtliy in the lieart of a very thick elm, without the 
smallest entrance or egress. (,g) In the year 1731, there was another found near 
Nants, in the heart of an old oak, wilhout the .smallest issue to its cell; and the 
discoverer was of opinion, from the Ki7.c of the tree, that the animal could not 
have been confined (here less than eighty or a Imndred years, without suste¬ 
nance, and without air. To all these we can only oppose the strangem's.s of the 
facts; the necessity this animal ajipears under of receiving air; and its dying, 
like all others, in the air-pump, when deprived of this all-.suslaiiiing fluid. But 
whether these be objection.s to weigh against such respectable and disinterested 
authority, 1 will not protend to determine ; certain it is, that, if kejit in a damp 
place, the toad will live for several months without any food wdiatsoever.’^ 


* Fkous and Toads. — Dr. Etlwardsf, mi 
BDglishinan, resident at Pans, lias recently 
been engaged in several important exiieii- 
ments for ascertaining the iiihncnce of pliysi- 
cai agents on life. He inclosed 10 out ot ]S 
frogs in thick wooden boxes, and tilled tlie 
interstices with plaster, coveiing them over 
with the same sutistance, the loads lying each 
in a central hole or bed. The other five toads 
were at the same tune submersed in water, 
and at the expiiation of it hours they were 
found to be dead. In 16 houis more one toad 
was taken from a box and found to be lively, 
and was teconsigned to its prison. On the 
16th day the toads in the boxes weie dis¬ 
covered alive, and thus the fact was esta¬ 
blished that these animals can live fai lojiger 
lu a state of asphyxy confined in solid sub- 

(g') .Vide tl 


stances, than when submersed in water. This 
was confirmed by repeated trials on sala- 
niandeis, liogs, and toads. Tlie hogs perished 
quickest. 

Thus anexlraordinary fact is established as 
regaiding reptiles, since it affords an excep¬ 
tion to the general rule, that ull animalu jvn 
gnire a (;oNs'rANi’ supply/ offresh air for Ihe 
VHuntniance of their existence. Similar tiials 
were repeated in sand, and with the same re¬ 
sults. Dr, Edwards found, (hat although a 
certain quantity of air enters the boxes and 
sand, yet that it is far (no little to maintain 
life. His conclusion, theicfore, stand.s, that 
animals of the kind employerl can live longer 
in suUil substances thiui lu a limited quantity 
of (irp air. — BiiANDii’s Jouunai,. 

t! year 1719- 
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CHA.P. IV. 

LIZARDS -IN GENERAL. 


'iMKitK is scarc*'l> a nalmalist (hat has treated of Lizards, but has a particular 
mariuer u! ranking them, in the 
scale of animated nature. Hay, 
rather struck with the nmulic'r 
of their legs, than their lialnts 
and conformation, has exalted 
(hernamong quadrupeds; while 
Linnsens, attentive only to their 
long slender forms, lias dc*- 
graded them among serpents. 

Brisson gives them a distinc t c lass by thenrselvos, under the name of Hejitiles. 

It is indeed no easy inatier to tell to wliat class in nature lizards are chiedy 
allied. 

As lizards tlms difi’er from evc-ry otiier class of animals, (hey al.so differ w'idely 
from each other. \V ith respect to size, no elass of lieings has its ranks so 
ojiposite. VV^hat, tor instanc'e, can hi' more removed Ilian tlie small Chameleon, 
an inch long, and the Alligator of llie nvc'r Amazons, above twenty-seven feet? 
To an inattentive observer, they would apjiear entirely of diflereut kinds; and 
Seba wonch'rs how they ever came to be classed toaclher.’^ 

I’he colour of these animals also is very various, as they are found of a 
hundred diOerent hues, green, blue, red, chc-stimt, y ellow, spotted, streaked, and 
marbled. Were eolour alone cafiabie of eoiistituting beauty, the lizard v^'Ould 
often please; but tliere is sonu'thmg so repressing in the, arurtial's tig’urc, that 
(he brilliancy of its scales, or the varii*ty of its spots, only fend to give an air of 
mure c.xqiiisitc venom of gieater malignity. The figure of these aiiimais is not 
leas various: sometimes swollen in the belly ; sometimes jmr.sed up at the throat; 
sometimes with a rough set of spines on the back, like the teeth of a saw; some¬ 
times with teeth, at others with none ; sometimes %enimious, at others iiamilcss, 
and even philanthropic; sometimes smooth and even ; sometimes with a long, 
slender tail; and often with a shorten- blunt one. 

But their greatest distinction arises from their manner of bringing forth their 
yming. Firstly, some of them arc viviparous. Secondly, some are oviparous; 
and which may be considered in three, distinct ways. Thirdly, some bring forth 
small spaw'ii, like fisiies. The ITocodilc, the Iguana, and all the larger kinds, 
bring forth eggs, which are hatched by the heal of the sun ; the animals that 
issue from them are rmnpletc upon leaving the shell; and their first efforts arc 
to run to seek food in their proper element. ’I'he viviparous kinds, in which are 
all the salamanders, come forth alive from the body of the female, perfect and 
active, and suffer no succeeding change. 

From hence it appears, that of this tribe there are three distinct kinds, differ¬ 
ently produced, and most probably very different in their iormalion. But the 
history of these animals is very obscure ; and wc are as yet incapable of laying 

* Si'DPKNUous Lizaru.—M r.Bullock, inhls others coni.isted of numerous vertebrse, ribs, 
Travels (lately published), relates, that he saw femoral bones, and toes, all corresjiondmg in 
near New Orleans, “ what are believed to be size to the jaw : there were also some teeth ; 
the remains of a stupendous crocodile, and these, however, were not of proportionate mag- 
which are likely to prove so, intimating the nitude. These renuiins were discovered a 
former existence of a lizard at least l.^iO feet short time since, in the swamp near Fort 
long; for I measured the right side of the Philip, and the other parts of the mighty 
under jaw, which I foimd to be 21 feet along skeleton are, it is said, m the same part of 
the curve, and 4 feet 6 inches wide; the the swamp.” 
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the line that separates them. All wc know, as was said before, is, that tlie great 
animals of this kind are mostly produced perfect from the egg ; the salamander* 
are i;cnerally viviparous; and 
some of the vvater lizards imper- 
fec.tly produced. Jn all these 
most unfinished productions of 
Nature, if 1 may so call them, 
the varieties in their structine 
increases in proportion to their 
imperfections. A poet would say, 
that Nature grew tired of the nau¬ 
seous formation; and left acci¬ 
dent to finish tile rest ol her 
handy work. 

However, the three kinds have 
many points of similitude ; and, in all their varieties of figure, cidour, and pro¬ 
duction, this tribe is easily distinguished, and strongly marked. Thej? have all 
four short legs ; tlie two fore feet .somewhat re.Hernbling a man’s hancf and arm. 
l’'hey have tails almost as tliiek as the body at the beginning, and that generally 
vim tapering to a point. ’I'liey arc all amphibious also ; eipially capable of living 
upon land and water: and formed internally in the same maimer with the tortoise, 
and other animals, that can continue a long time without respiration : in other 
words, their lungs are not so necessary to eontittue life and circulation, but that 
their play may be stopiied I'or some (vmsiderable time, while the blood perforins 
its circuit round the body iiy a slioiter cornmiiniration. 

These are diffeivnces that sudiciently separate, lizards from all other animals; 
but it will be very difUcult to fix the limits that distinguish the three kinds from 
each other. The crocodile tribe, and ils ailinilies, are sulliciently (li.stinguisbed 
from all the rest, by their size and tiereeness; (lie salamander tribe is distiti- 
guislied by their deformity, their frog-like heads, tlie shortness of their snouts, 
their svvolle.n belly, and (heir viviparous production. With regard to the rest, 
which we may denominate the chameleon or lizard kind, some of which bring 
forth from the egg. and some of w hich are imperfectly formed from spawn, we 
must group them under one head, and leave (imo to unravel the rest of their 
history.* 



(Tht! Monitur LiKard.) 


* Bicepjjai.ous Lizaud. —On the i)th of 
May, M Beltiami couimuiiicatedto the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Pans, some cunuus 
paiticnlais relative to a two-headed li/.ud, 
which lived five months iii tlie posNessuui of 
M. Rigal, an apothecary at Argelles It ut-eil 
its two heads simnltaueously lor eating when 
it could seize its food as it liked. If a single 
insect were presented to it, lioth heads at¬ 
tempted to seize it, and the one wliieh tailed 
endeavoured to snatch it fiom tlie othei. 
When, however, one head was satiated, the 
other refusHd tWl, hut if water were oft'eied, 
the head which had not eaten would drink lor 
the other, which then, in its turn, refused to 
drink when its companion was satisfied. The 
animal ha* five feet, four of which, placed in 
the usuil position, sewed it for locomotion ; 
the fifth is situated at the jioint of junction of 
the two necks, at the upper part of the com¬ 
mon body. It has nine distinct totis, evidently 
resulting from the union of the tWo fore-feet. 
This foot, or paw, served it to clean itself, and 
to carry the food alternately to the two mouths; 
tutd it was remarked that it never presented 


food to tlie same head twice in succession, and 
if it had commenced with the right hand one, 
it inviitiiilil) finished with the left. The two 
hnids ,iiicl necks are of equal dimensions, and 
laufectly well tbimed. M. Rigal had endea- 
vuuu'd to preseivethe animal trom the cold of 
the winter hef'oie last, hy keeping it in hed 
during the night, and found it one moniing 
smothered to death. It lias been preserved 
in spirits of wine, and deposited with the 
Seen tail of tlie Academy.— Jouknai. ov tii* 

UolAl, iN.S'nTU'J'ION. 

Tuf WiNuKi) Lizard. —The pterodactylns, 
01 wmged lizard, one of the most extrauidi* 
nary piodiictioiis of the fossil world, is au 
animal which forms the intermediate link, 
hitherto deemed to exist only in fable, between 
birds and reptiles. 

This creature, previously known in two 
formations upon the continent, has been re¬ 
cently recognised in the lias of Dorsetshire. 

We cannot resist the temptation to intrd- 
duce this remarkable animal in the language 
of Professor Buckland:— 

“ la size and general form, and in the diis- 
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CHAP. V. 

THE CROC()DlLE AND ITS AFFINITIES. 


The crocodile is an animal at a lia})j)y distance from the inhabitanta 

of Kurope, and formidable otdy 
in those reg^ions where men are 
scarce, and arts are but little 
know'll. In all the cultivated 
and populous parts of the world, 
the y^reat animals are entirely 
banislied, or rarely seen. The 
appearance of such raises at once 
a whole country up in arms to 
opposi' their force; and their 
lives ^fenerally pay the forfeit of 
tlieir temerity, dhe crocodile, 
therefon', that was once so fer- 
rilile aloiifj the hanks of the 
river Nile, is now neither so 
lartic, nor its numbers so great 
as formerly. The arts of rniuikind iiave, through a course ol ages, pow'erfnlly 
operated to its destruction ; and, though it is sonictiities seen, it apjiears com¬ 
paratively timorous and fi'eble,"^ 

look for this animal in all its natural (errors,-f grown to an ennrinoiis si/x, 
propagated in sur|)nsing iiuinbeis, and commiltmg unceasing devastations, wc 
must go to the uiiinliubited regions of Africa and America, to those iruiueTise 



fTlii' ('loi'iiiUli',') 


puliiiion and elmnu’tt'r cl' its wings, this fossil 
genus, according to C'.nvier, Kouiewli,i.t le- 
sembled our uicdfin hats anil vauipyics, hut 
had its beak elciigateil, like the hill of a 
woodcock, and aimed with helb, like the 
snout of a crocodile; its vertehue, iihs, jielvis, 
legs, and feet, Tesembled those of a hzaid , its 
three anterior fingers tei'niiiiated in long 
hooked claws,like that on tlietoie-tingerof the 
batj and over its body was a enveiing.neither 
Composed of fealheis. ns in the lord, mn of 
hair, as in the bat, hut of scaly aiinoui, like 
that of an iguana: in shoit, a monster, le- 
aertibUng nothing that has ever been seen or 
ht>a«l of upon earth, exeepling tlie dragons 
of romance and heialdr^. Moreover, it was 
probably nocHvagons and insectivorous, and 
in bot|i these pcxuts restmibled the hat; but 
differed from it, in having the most unjioriant 
htme*t in its lardy constiucted aliler the man¬ 
tlet of those, of reptiles. With flocks of such 
like creatures flying in the air, and shoals of 
no less monstrous ichthyosafm and plesiosauri 
Swarming in the ocean, and gigantic croco¬ 
diles and tortoises crawling on the shores of 
the primeval lakes and rivets,-—air, sea, and 
lao4 hauet have been stiaugely tenauteii in 
those early jretiods of our uifant woild.”—M. 
R- C. Tatj.oh’ 3 Im.ts'rRATiONs ov Ante- 
nmi/VtAN ZoblAKlY. 


* Tub Lr.\ lAru.vN of Scrip j url—T lie 
Isr.u ! lies, to a Loin, iiom their lesidence in 
pt, the pui(lm-ts ol that couiitrj weic fa¬ 
milial, appeal to loive had an acemate know¬ 
ledge t'l the habits of this terrific monster. 
We find in chap. \li. of Job, the graphic and 
sublime desciiption of an animal under the 
name of leviathan, which well apjilies to that 
species which inlesteih and still infests, the 
puihfic wateis of the Nile. The ciocodile is 
an animal which attains an enormous siaej 
some have been lound, it is said, mea.siiring 
upwaids of twenty leet. Its skin (if skin it 
may be called) eoiisisls of horny ]ilate.s or 
lamina', of great stiength and thickness, so 
as to'he proof on the back against a musket- 
ball. Ills scales aie his pnde, shut up 'to¬ 
gether as with a close seal hence, hefone 
moilern weajioiis were known, it must have 
appeared madness to attack him,—“ Const 
thou fell his skm with barbed irons,.or h,is 
head with fish-spears ? Lay thuie hand upon 
him, lemembni' the battle;, do no inore.’^ 
The Crocodile darts upon bis victim, cleaving 
the waters like ttii arrow, and leaving a track 
behind him from the impetuosity ofi hia tiro- 
gre.ss: “ he maketli a path to shine after, him .; 
oue would hink the deep to be hoary.*’ 
f IHabits.— In reference to the pass^ in 
Job respecting the habits of the emcodde, wo 
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rivers that roll throUgh extensive and desolate kingdoms, where arts have never 
penetrated, where force only makes distinction, and the most powerful animals 
exert their strength with confidence and seenrity. 'I'hose that sail up the river 
Amazons, or the river Niger, well know how numerous and terrible those animals 
are in such parts of the world. 

Of this terrible animal there are two kinds; the Crocodile, properly so called, 
and the Cayman or Alligator. Travellers, however, have rather made the dis¬ 
tinction tlian nature ; for in the general outline, and in the nature of these two 
animals thov are entirely the same. It would be speaking more proper!}' to call 
these animals the crocodiles of the eastern and the western world ; tor in books 
of voyages, they are so entirely confounded logc'lher, that there is no knowing 
whether the Asiatic animal be the crocodile of Asia, or the alligator of the 
western world. The distinctions usually made between the erocodde and alli¬ 
gator are these: the body of the erocodde is more slender than that of the alli¬ 
gator; its .snout runs oil' tapering from the forehead, like thaPofa greyhound; 
while that of the other is indented, like the nose td’a lap-dog. The crocodile has 
a much wider swallow, and i.s of an ash-colour; the alligator i.s black, varied 
w'ith white, and is thought not to be so mischievous. All these distinctions, 
however, are very slight, and can be reckoned little more than minute variations. 

The.se animals grow to a great length, being .sometimes fonnd thirty feet long, 
from the tip of the snout to the end of the tad : their most usual length, how¬ 
ever, is eighteen. 

'Phey are seen, in some places, lying for whole hours, and even days, stretched 
in the sun, and motiotdess; so that one not nued to them, might mistake them 
for trunks of trees, covered witli n rough and dry bark ; but the mistake would 
soon be fatal, if not prevented : for the torpid animal, at the near approach of 
any living thing, darts upon it with instant swittness, and at once drags it down 
to the bottom. In the times of an inundation, they sometimes enter tlie cot¬ 
tages of the natives, where the dreadful visitant seizes the first animal it meets 
with. There have been several examples of their taking a man out of a canoe 
in the sight of his c(jmpatiion.s, without their being able to lend him any 
asskstapee. 

The strength of every part of the crocodile is very great; and its arms, both 
ofl'ensive and defensive, irresistible. We have seen, from the shortnevs.s of its 
legs, the amazing .strength of the tortoise : hut what is the strength of such an 
animal, compared to that of the crocodile, whose legs are very short and whose 
size is 80 superior. 'The back-bone i.s jointed in the firmest manner; the muscles 
of the fore and hinder legs are vigorous and strong ; and its whole lorrn calcu¬ 
lated for force. Its teeth are .sharp, mimeroti.s, and formidable; its claws are 
long and tenaceous; but its principal instrument of destruction is the tail: with 
a single blow of tlii.s it has oltcn overturned a canoe, and seized upon the poor 
savage its conductor. 

i’hongh not so powerful, yet it i.s very terrible even upon land. The crocodile 
seldom, except when pressed by hunger, or with a view of dcfiositing. its eggs, 
leaves the water. Its usual method is to Hoat along upon the surface and seize 
whatever animals come within its reach ; hut when this method 1‘ails, it then goes 
closer to the bank. Disappointed of its fishy prey, if there waits covered «p 
aiaong the sedges, in patient expectation of some land ‘animal that comes to 

and lies inactive and motionless aS befora: 
“ He inaketh the cWp to lioil like a not^ha 
m.'iketh the sea like a pot of ointment.^ Mr. 
VVateiton descohes the'bellowing of the ttllU 
gator as commencing in “ a suppressed Sigbi 
Kiuldeiily bursting forth so loudly that Vt^ 
might hear it ahove a mile off.” This i»§.y, 
haye given vise to the story of the croci^ilU 
imilatiiig the cry of a human being in dis¬ 
tress, for tile purpose of alluring a victin^, 
which is altogether fahulous.~Ki>.' *' 


may notice a fact related hy travellers who 
have witnessed the manners of this animal in 
its native country. An enormous crocodile, 
basking among the reeds near the shore, will 
sumetimes lauldenly dart out -into the middle 
of the lagoon, glaring with his eyes, swelling 
out his body to the utino.st, and then whirling 
round and round, uttering a horrible sound, 
«(nA^|*hing furiously with his tail, till the 
'lieen worked into a foam ; this 
)^HKh« again darts away to his reedy covert, 
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drink.; the dog, the bull, the tiger, or man himself. Nothing is 16 be seen ot 
the insiduous destroyer as the animal approaches; nor is its retreat discotpered 
till it be <Oo late for safety. It seizes the victim with a spring, and goes at a 
bound much faster than so unwieldy an animal could be thought capable of ex¬ 
erting: then having secured the creabire with both teeth and claws, it drags it 
into the water, instantly sinks with it to the bottom, and in this manner quickly 
drowns it.^ 

In this manner the crocodile seizes and destroys all animals, and is equally 
dregided by all. "I’here js no animal but man alone that can cornhat it with 
success. We are assured by Labat, that a negro, with no other weapons than 
a knife in his right hand, and his left arm wrapped round with a cow-hide, 
venttires boldly to attack this animal in its own element. As soon as he ap¬ 
proaches the crocodile, he presents his left arm, which the animal swallows most 
greeddy; but sticking in its throat, the negro has time to give it several stabs 
under the throat ; and the water also getting in it at the month, which is lield 
involuntarily open, the creature is soon bloated up as big as a tun, and expires. 

Whatever be the truth of these accounts, certain it is that crocodiles are taken 
by the Siamese in great abundance. I'he natives of that empire seem particu¬ 
larly fond of the cajiture of all llic great animals with which their country abounds. 
We have already .semi their success in taking and taming the elephant; nor are 
they less powertiil in exerting their dominion over the crocodile. The manner 
of taking it m Siam is In throwing three or four strong nets across a river, at 
proper distances from each other; so that if the animal breaks through the first, 
it may be caught by one of the rest. When it is first taken, it employs the tail, 
which is the grand iiistruinent of strength, with great force; but after many un¬ 
successful struggles, the aniinars strength is at last exhausted. Then tiic natives 
approach their prisoner in boats, and pierce him with their weapoii.s in the most 
tender parts till he is weakened with the loss of blood. \\"hen he has done 
stirring, they begin by tying up his mouth, and with the same cord they fasten 
his head to his tail, which last they bend back like a bow. However, they are 
not jet perfectly secure Irom Ins iiiry ; but, for their greater safety, they tie his 
fore feet as well as those behind to the top of his back. These precautions are 
not useless ; for if they were to omit them, the crocodile would soon rocover 
strength enough to do a great deal of misehiet. 

llie crocodile thus brought into subjection, or bred up young, is used to di¬ 
vert and entertain the great men of the east. It is oTten managed like a horse ; 
a curb is put into its uiuuth, and the rider directs it as he thinks proper.f 


* Alt.IGATOUS SvVAI i.OWlNO Stonhs — 
The Indians on the Imuksof Ihe Oronoko as¬ 
sert, that previously to an elligator going in 
search of jirey, it always swallows a large 
vtone, that it mtij aeiiuire additional weight 
to aid it in diving and dragging its victims 
under water. A traveller being somewhat 
incredulous on this iiouit, Bolivar, to convince 
him, shot several with his rifle, and in all of 
tliem were found stones varying in weight 
according to the size of the arimal. The 
la^st killed was about 17 feet in length, 
had within him a stone weighing about 
60 or 70 pounds, 

Audubon, the American natuiahst, affirms 
tq tlve contrary, that the substances found was 
hard as stones, winch outwardly they re- 
iwmble very much. He says they more look 
like petrified wood. These masses appealed 
to he useful to the animal in the process of 
digestion, like those found in the craws of 
some sfiecies of birds.— Jameson’s Jouhnal. 

^ EiuiNp ON TUE Bace. a OnocouiLE. 


—Many people on possessing the original and 
highly iufeiestiiig li'amlerings in South 
jltncnra, by Charles Waterton, ICsq., alto¬ 
gether disbelieve his account of catching the 
crocodile, oi, as it is there called, Ihe cayman, 
and laugh at the extreme impiobalulity of his 
having “ jumped on Ins back,” in order to 
conquer him. This the gieater part of hiti 
readers have looked upon as a fiction; and 
others have considered it as a downright 
falsehood. The following observations, them 
fore, will tend to couiiteraot tliis idea, and to 
show that it has actually becu the custom, 
among some nations, both iii ancient and 
modern times, to mount on the backs of cro¬ 
codiles, that these animals may be taken with 
more facility and safety. 

Pliny, ill his Natural History, describes 
Uie manner of catching crocodiles, (whii^ is 
thus translated):— 

“ There is a race of men hostile to the cro¬ 
codile, calUd Tentyrit®, from an island iu the 
Nile itself, which they inhabit. Their stature 
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TI»ongli awkwirdly formed, it does not fail to proceed with some degree of 
swiftness ; and is thought to move as fast as some of the most unwieldy of our 
own animals, the hog or the. cow. Some, indeed, assert that no animal could 
escape it, but for its difficulty in turning ; but to this resource we could wish 
none would trust who are so unhappy as to find tliemselves in danger. 

Along the rivers of Africa this animal is sometimes taken in the same manner 
as the shark. Several Europeans go together in a large boat, and throw outti 
piece of beef upon a hook and strongly fortitied line, which the crocodile seizing 
and swallowing, is drawn along, Hoiuulering and struggling until its strength is 
quite exhausted, W’hcn it is pierced in the belly, which is its tenderest part', and 
thus after numberless wound-s is drawn ashore. In this part of the world also, 
as well as at Siam, the crocodile makes an object of savage pomp near the 
palaces of their monarchs. Philips informs us that at Sabi, on the SlavC'Coast, 
there are tw'o pools of water near the royal palace, where crocodiles are bred as 
we breed carp in our ponds in Europe. 

It is probable that the smell of musk, which all these animals exhale, may 
render them agreeable to the savages of that part ol' Africa. They arc often 
known to take the part of this animal which contains the iniisk, and wear it as a 
perfume about their persons. Travellers are not agreed irrwhat part of the 
body these luusk-bags are contained : some say in the ears ; some, in the parts 


is small, but tbeir courage in ibis practice is 
wonderful. This tieast is teinlile to then 
that flee fiom liiui, but runs away from his 
pursuers, and those men alone date attack 
him. Moreover, they swim after him in the 
river, and mounting on his hack, like horse¬ 
men, as he opens his jaws to hite, with his 
head turned ii]*, they thrust a club into his 
mouth, and holding the ends of it, one m the 
right hand, and the olhei in the left, they 
bring him to .shore cajitive, as if with 
bridles, and so fiightened with their shouts 
only, that they compel him to disgoige the 
hodies he had but just swallowed, in order to 
be buried.” 

Ill a rare und very singular hook of field 
sports, containing one linndreil and one 
coloured plates, to which aie annexed four 
lines in Latin, desciiptive of each subject, 
tub, 88, repiesents, most probably from this 
account of Pliny, some men riding on croco¬ 
diles, and bringing them to land by meaii.s of 
a jMile across their mouths, whilst otheus are 
killing the beasts with large clubs. The fol¬ 
lowing are the verses under it (translated): 

Tentyra, an island of the Nile, in Egypt, 
is inhabited by an intrepid j)eo|ile, who climb 
the crocodile’s back, and bridling his mouth 
with a staff; farce him out of the river, and 
slay him.” 

Dr Poeoke, in his observations on Egypt, 
mentions a method of taking the crocodile 
still more like that which our author practised 
in South America. He says, “ they make 
some animal cry at a distance from the river, 
uud when the crocodile comes out, they thmsf 
a specT into his body, to which a it>pe is tied ; 
they then let him go into the water to spend 
hir^lf, and afterwards drawing him out, mn 
into his mouth, and, jumping on bis 
Jl&k, tie hi«jaws together." 


Now, Mr. Wateiton and his Indians hav- 
ng secured a monster of the Essequibo, hj' a 
baited hook fastened to a long rope, “ they 
pulled the cayman,”as he describes, “within 
two yards ol me; I saw he was in a stale of 
feai and perluihatiou, I instantly dropped 
the mast, fc])iung up. and jumped on his liaek, 
tuiiiing h.ili lound as 1 vaulted, so that I 
gamed my seat with my tace m a light posi¬ 
tion. I immediately seized his fore-legs, und 
by main torce twisted them on his back; thus 
they served me for a btidle.” 

Herodotus lelates a diflireut way of catch¬ 
ing this animal on tlie Nde. 

“ When they have fixed a piece of swine’s 
flesli on a hook, they c,ist it into the middle 
of the rivei; and on the bank they have a 
live pig, which they heat. The ciiH-odile, 
hearing the squeaking, goes to the noise; and 
having seized the flesh, devouiis it: they then 
pull him ; and when they have dragged him 
on shore, they first of all fill his eyes with 
mud ; and having done this, he is very easily 
despatched." 

Tab, 87, of .Tohannes Stradaen’s Huntings, 
represents the manner of taking these beasts, 
as described by Herodotus, ami the lines be¬ 
low It are (translated)- 

“ The crocodile of the Nile is taken with a 
hook baited with a deal! pig The reptile, 
allured to the shore by the squeaking of a 
live )tig, devours bait aud hook, and is over¬ 
whelmed with mud and sand.” 

Although a lide on the back of a crocodrife 
is not likriy ever to become very fashionable, 
as a morning’s exercise or ainusenieut, even 
in this age of the “ march of intellect)” it 
is seen, fiom the above authorities, that it 
really is, and long has been, adopted iti the 
process of killing these monsters pf the deep. 
—MaaaxiNE of Nat. Hisit. 
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of itineration ; but the roost probable opinion is, that this rousVy substance ia 
amassed in glands under the legs and arms. From vihatsoever part of the ^ody 
this odour proceeds, it is very strong and powerhil, tincturing the flesh of the 
vyhole body with its taste and sfnell. The crocodile’s flesh is at best very bad, 
tough eating 5 but unless the musk-bags he separated it is insupportable. The 
negroes themselves cannot well digest the flesh ; but then, a crocodile’s egg is 
to thetn the most delicate morsel in the world. Fiven savages exhibit their epi¬ 
cures as well os we; and one of true taste will sjiare neither pains nor danger to 
furnish himself with his favourite repast. For this reason, he often watches the 
places wherp the female comes to lay her eggs, and upon her retiring seizes the 
booty. 

All crocodiles breed near fresh waters ; and though they are sometimes found 
in the sea, yet that may be considered rather as a place 5f excursion than abode. 
They produce their young by eggs, as was said above : and for this purpose the 
female when she eoines to lay, cliooses a place by the side of a river, or some 
fresh-water lake, to deposit lier brood in. She always pitches upon an exten¬ 
sive, sandy shore, where she may dig a hole without danger of detection from 
the ground being fresh turned up. I’he shore must also be gentle and shelving 
to the water, for the greater convenience of tlie animal’s going and returning,; 
and a convenient place must be found near the edge of the stream, that the 
young may have a shorter way to go. W hen all these requisites are adjusted, 
the animal is seen cautiously stealing up on shore to deposit her burthen. The 
pr esence of a man, a beast, or even a bird, is suflieieiit to deter her at that time ; 
and if she perceives any creature looking on, she infallibly returns. If, however, 
nothing appears, she then goes to v^ork, scratching up the sand with her fore- 
paws, and making a hole pretty deep in the shore. 'I'lierg she deposits from 
eighty to a Inindreii eggs, ol the size of a tennis-ball, and of the same figure, 
covered with a tough white skin like parchment, hhe takes above an hour to 
perform this (ask ; and then covering up the place so artfully that it can scarcely 
be perceived, .she goe.s back to return again tlie next day. Upon her return, 
with the same pn-caution as before, slie lays about the same number of eggs; 
and the day following also a like ninnber. 7'hus Inning depooited her whole 
quantity, and having covered tliein close up iu the sand, they are soon vivified 
by tlie heat of the sun; and at the em' of ilnity days, the young ones begin to- 
break open tlie shell. At this time the female is lustinetively taught that her 
young ones want relief; and she goes up on laud to scratch away the sand and 
Set them bee. Her brood quickly avail themselves of their lilierty ; a part rim 
ungiiided to the wafer; another part ascend the back of the female, and are 
carried thither in greater safety. But the moment they arrive at (he water, all 
natural connexion is at an end; when th.e. female, has introdined her young to 
their natural element, not only she, but tlie male,beumie among tlie number of 
their most foriiudalile enemies, and devour as ruaiiy of them as they can. 'I'he 
whble brood scatters into different parts at the bottom ; by far the greatxset 
number arc destroyed ; and the rest find safety in (heir agility or minuteness. 

But it is not the, crocodile alone that is thus found to thin their numbers ;.;,the 
eggs of this animal are not only a delicious feast to (he savage, but arfe cage)r|y 
sought after by every beast and bird of prey. The ichneumon was erected into 
a deity among the ancients for its success in destroying the eggs of these-nion- 
Sters: at present that species of the vulture called the gallinazo is their most 
prevailing enemy. All along the banks of great rivers, for thousands of miles 
the crocodile is seen to propagate in numbers that would soon over-run the earsh 
but for the vulture, that seems appointed by Providence to abridge its fecundity. 
These birds are ever found in greatest nurabeis where the crocodile is moed 
numerous; and hiding themselves wdtliin the thick branches of the trees that 
shade tlie banks of the river, they watch the female in silence, and permit her to 
lay all her eggs without interruption. Then when she has retired, they en¬ 
tourage each other with cries to the spoil; and (locking all together VBgKjm the 
hidden treasure, tear up the eggs, and devour them in a much qubker tini^ 
than they were deposited. Nor are they less diligent in attending the female 
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while slie is carrying her young to the water; for if any one of them haiipcns to 
dn)p*by the way, it is sure to receive no mercy. 

8nch is the extraordinary account given us by late travellers of the propaga¬ 
tion of this animal ; an account adopted by Linmous and the uio.st learned 
naturalists of the age.(, 4 ’') Yet, if one might argue from the general analogy of 
nature, the crocodile’s devouring her own young when slie gets to the water 
seems doubtful. I'his may be a story raised ironi the general idea of this 
aiiininrs rapacious cruelty ; when, in tact, the crocodile only seems more cruel 
than other animals because it lias more power to do mischief, it is probable 
that it is not more divested of parental tenderness than other creatures ; and 1 
!iiu the more led to think so from the peculiar I'onnaliori of one of the crocodile 
kind. This is called the- open bellied eroimdile. and i.s furnished with a false 
belly like the opossum, wliere the young creep out and in a.s their dangera or 
necps.sitie8 require. The crocodile thus furnished at least cannot be said to be 
an enemy to her own voiing, since she thus gives them more tlian parental pro- 
teetion. It is probable also that this open bellied croeodiie is viviparous, and 
Insters her young that are prematurely excluded xn this second womb, until 
they come to proper maturity. 

How long the crocodile lives we are not certainly informed; if we may be¬ 
lieve Aristotle, it lives the age of a man ; but the ancients so iinicli amused 
tiieimjelves m inventing fables concerning this animal, tiuit even truth from ihem 
is suspicious. What we know for certain from the ancients is, that among the 
various animals thxit were produced to light in (he amphitheatre at Rome, the 
combat of the crocodile wes not wanting, (i’’) IMarcns Scaiirus produced them 
living in his imnvalletl exhibitions ; ami the Romans considered him as the best 
riti'/en, because he hirnished them with the most expcn.sive eiitertainnieiits. Rut 
entertainment at that corrupt time vvas their only occupation.’^ 

* Thk SiiRvicr.s wiiicu the mtti.k Bird atlrilmti’d to tlie tiocliilos. M GcoflVoy Sf- 
CAJ.i.EU Tuoumi.os m-NOERS TO THE Cuo- Hilaire jiroposes to show tliat Herodotus tias 
conii.K.—Uii the 28tli of Januiiiy, 18-28, M. been deleiided as awkwardly as he has been 
(iieoffToy St-Ilildire communicated to the attacked unjustly'. During his long residence 
Academy of Sciences at Pans, a papi'r upon in Egypt, M Geoflfoy had repeated occasion 
two species of animals called Trochilos and to asceitam that the story ot Ileiodotus, 
Bdella by Heiodotus The author began by though coirect in substance, was u)ex<T,ct only 
announcing th.rt his memoir was, piopeiiy in some particular details. It is perfectly 
speaking, only a commentary on a stunt pas- true th.at a little hud does exist, which flies 
•sage liom Herodotus. “ When the cioco- incessanlly Irom place to place, searching 
dile,” says this great histouan, “ fi-eds in the eveiywheic, even in the crocodile’s for 

Ndp, the insule ol his mouth is always covered the insects which foim the principal paft of its 
With bdella (a term which the translaioi’s have uoun.slnnent. Tliis hinl is seen eveiywhere 
rendereil by that of /cec/i ) All Inujls except on tlie banks of the Nile; and Geoftroy hav- 
oue fly from the ciocodile, but this one bnd, ing succeeded in procuring one, recognised it 
the trocbilos, on the contrary, flies towards as belonging to a species already des'crfbed 
him with the gieatest eagerness, and lenders by HasseUpiist, under the name of Vhara- 
iiiiu a very great service ; foi every time that drius A^j^fiptius. There is in France a 'bird 
the ciocodile comes to tlie land to sleep, and very hke it, if not precisely the same, niunely, 
wlien he lies shctched out with his jaws open, the small rtap;ed plover. With his slender 
the tiocliilos enfeis and establishes itself in beak this bud can take nothing hut the 
his mouth, and frees him li-oni the bdella smallest insects, the spawn of fish, or those 
which he finds llrere. The. crocndlle is grate- moleculai debiis, those fiagmeuts of animal 
fill, and never does any harm to the little biul detritus wluch the action ot the waters thiows 
who peiforms for him this good otfice.” incessantly upon the hiuiks. 

This passage is one of those which has If the tmchilos is in reality the little plover, 
most exeicised the sngaedy of commentators, the animals described by Heiodotus under the 
S 'ine have looked upon it meiely as a plea- name of bdella cannot be It'cchvs, (liesides, 
v.iut sioiy, while otliers, in outer to justily Jceclies do not exist in the lunning wateis of 
11'uidotus, have pushed their zeal so far as to the Nile,’) hut a veiy small insect of thiit 
cu’iUe an anim.ai which could iinpo e iijuin species which swaim m those dampand warm 
ttie ciocodile, and be capable of all the actions regions, k.iown by the name of gvats io 

(g) IJlloa. (^) Pliu, lib. viii. c. 26. 
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CHAP. Yk 

THE SALAMANDER. 

Thk anciVnls have de^rribed a lizard that is bn?d from heat, that lives in the 
ilantcs.atid feeds upon fire nn its proper riotirishnienf. As'they saw every other 
element^ the air, the earth, and «ater, inhabited, fancy' set to work to find 
or make an inhabitant in fire ; and thus to people every p'ajrt of nature. It xvill 
l)e neeillcss to say that there is no such animal existmtf; andhtl^^t. nf others, 
tlie modern salamander has the smallest afliniiy to such an aboife:- 

Not only this, but many others of the lizard tribe are said to ha‘*;^venoin; 
but it were t(t bi- v^ished that mankind, for their own hap|unees, wnidd ex^^bie 
into the, lonndatioii of this reproach. IJy that means many of them, that’^l’C 
now shunned and detested, irii;^ht be found inolTensive ; their fitjure, instead^fti 
exciting either horror oi disgust, would then oid\ tend to animate the geiierar'' 
scene id nature ; and .speculation might examine their manners in confidence 
and security. Certain it is, that ,t!l of the lizard kind witli whieh we are ae- 
(pininted in this country, are perfertly harmless ; and it is ccpialiy true that, for 
a long time, till onr prejudices were removed, we considered not only the newt, 
but tlie snake and the blind-worm, a.s fraught witb tbe most de.structive poison. 
At pre.sent we liavo got over these prejudices ; and, it is probable, that, if other 
nations made the same < Oorts for mtonuaiion, it would be found, that the ma¬ 
lignity of most, if not all. of the lizard tribe, wa.s onlv in (be imagination. 

With respect to the salamander, the whede tribe, from (lie moron to the gek- 
ko, are said to be venomous to the last degree; yet, when experiments have 
bc'en tried, no arts, no provocations, could excite the.se animals to the rage of 
biting. They seem timid and inollen.sive, only living upon worms and insect.s; 
quite de.sti(ute of fangs, like? the viper; their teeth are so very small, that they' 
are hardly able to inflict a wound. 

The salamander iiest known in Europe, is from eight to eleven inches long, 
usually black, spotted with yellow ; and wltc'ii taken in the hand feeling cold to 
a great degree. I'here are several kinds. Our black water newt is reckoned 
among the number. The idle report of its being inconsumable iu fire, has 
caused many of these poor aniiuals to be burnt; but we cannot say as philoso. 
phical martyrs; .since scarce any pliilosopher could think it necessary to make 
the experiment. When thrown into the fire, the animal is seen to burst with (he 
heat of its situation, and to eject its fluids, W^e are gravely told in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions, that this is a method the animal takes to e.xtinguish tbe 
flames, ' 

Europe,aii(lofw?«ri«g07««i'in America. My- dile is always careful when lie is going to 
riads of these insects dance upon the borders shut hi.s mouth to make some motion wliitH 
of the Nile, and when the crocodile reposes on warns (lie little bud to Hv away- At St Do- 
the land he is attacked by their imunneuvble mingo there is a ciocodile which so nearly 
swarms, His mouth is not so heimetically lesemhles those of Egypt, that M. Geoffmy 
Healed as to picveut them from iiitioducing could not distinguish them without great dil- 
themselve.s; and they penetrate in such vast ficuUy. This ciocodile is also attacked by 
numbers, that the innci sill face of his palate, the tiom which he would have nO 

which is naturally of a blight yellow, appears means of dehveiing liimself, (his tongue,like 
to be covered with a brownish black ciiist. that of tiu crocodile of the Nde, being fixed} 
All these sucking insects drive their stings ifabirdof a particular species did not give 
into the orifice of the glands, which aie him the same assistance that the crocodile of 
munerous in the mouth ot the crocodile. It (he Nileieceives fuan the little plover. These 
is then that the hltle plover, who follows him facts explain the passage in Herodotus, and 
everywhere, comes to his succour, and delivers dernoiyitrate that the animal whmh .is there 
him from his troublesome enemies;—and that called Meitn is not a /wed, but flying io« 
yithout any danger to himself, fin the croco- sect, similar to our gna^. 
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Wljen examined internally, the salamander exhibits little different from other 
animals of the lizard kind. It Is furnished with lungs that sometimes serve for 
the offices of breathing; with a heart that has its communications open, so that 
the animal cannot easily be drowned. The ovary in the female is double the 
size, of what it is in others of this tribe ; and the male is furnished with four tea.- 
ticuli instead of two. Jint what deserves particular notice is the manner of this 
animal’s bringing forth its youi^'alive. “The salamander,” says my author, 
“ begins to show itself in sprang, and chiefly during heavy rains. When the 
warm weather returns, it (hi^ppears ; and never leaves its hole, during either 
great heat.s or severe cqMs^ both which it equally fears. When taken in the 
hand, it appears like;aiutnp of ice ; it consequently loves the shade, and is 
touiid at the feet of.-old trees .surrounded with biush-wood at the bottom. It is 
fond ol runniri'^'^along new-ploughed grnund.s ; probably to seek for worms, 
which are ij<f^'ordinary food. One of these,” continue.s my author, “ J took alive 
sonie y.^ars ago in a ditch that had been lately made- 1 laid it at the foot of the 
.stair^ upon coming home, and there it disgorged from the throat a worm three 
i»*;hes long, that lived for an hour after, though wounded as 1 suppose by the 
^..heth of the animal. 1 afterwards cut up another of the.se lizards, and saw not 
less than fifty young ones, resembling the parent, come from its womb, all alive, 
and actively running about the room.” It were to be wished the author had 
used another word beside that of u'onn; a.s we noware in doubt %vhether he 
means a real worm, or a young animal of the lizard species: had he been more 
explicit, and bad it appeared that it was a real young lizard, vvhich 1 take to be 
liH meaning, we might here sec a wonder of nature, brought to the proof, which 
many have asserted, and many have thought proper to deny:—I mean the refuge 
which the joung of the shark, tlie lizard, and the viper kinds, are said to take, 
by running down the throat of the parent, and there finding a temporary se¬ 
curity. - The fact, indeed, seems a little extraordinary; and yet it is so fre¬ 
quently attesti'd by some, and even believed by others, whose authority is 
respcrtable, auinng the number of whom we lind Mr. Peunaiit, that tlie argu¬ 
ment of strangi'riess must give way to the weight ot authority. 

I'licj are all amplnhious, or at least are found capable of subsisting in either 
element, wlien placed there : if those taken from land are put into water, they 
continue there in seeming health ; and, on the contrary, those taken from the 
water will live upon land, in water, however, they exhibit a greater variety in 
their appearance; and what is eqiadly wonderl'ii] with the rest of their history, 
during the whole .spring and summer tliis water lizard changes its skin every 
fourth or fifth clay ; and during the winter every fifteen days. 

'I'lie whole of the lizard kind arc also tenacious of life in another respect, and 
the salamander among the number. They sustain the want of food in a sur¬ 
prising manner. One of them, brought from the Indies, lived nine months, 
without any other food than what it received from licking a piece of earth on 
Vihich it was bronglit over: {ff) another was kept by Seba in an empty vial for 
six months, without any iiourisliment; and Itedi talks of a large one, brought 
from Africa, that lived for eight months, without taking any nourishment what¬ 
ever. Indeed, as many of this kind, both salamanders and lizards, are torpid^ 
or nearly so, during the winter, the loss of (heir appetite for so long a time is the 
less surprising. 

(g) Aetii Hafiiiensia. ann. Observ. 11. Memoires de I’Academie Royale des Sci^npe« 
tom. iii. part .‘k p. HO, 

(g) Phil. Tiaiis ivmi. 1«61. N. 21, art ” 
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CflAP. Vll. 

THE CHAMELEON, IGUANA, AND LIZARDS OF 
DIFFERENT KINDS. 


It were to be wished that animals conld be so rlassed, that by (lie very men¬ 
tioning (heir rank, we biiouhl 
receive some insij^bt into their 
liistor). 'I'liKs I liave eiidea- 
vonred inmost iustiinces; but 
in the present chapter all 
method is totally nnserviee- 
nble. Here distnluition frivcs 
no j^eneral ideas; for some of 
the animals (o be here men¬ 
tioned proiluee by ei^ffs, some 
by spawn, and some are vivi¬ 
parous. 'i he peculiar manner 
of propafiatiiifi in each, is very 
indistinctly ktu'wn. The lyuami ai.d the Ciiameleou. we know brin^^ foithegi;s ; 
some others also produce lu (he same manner; but ot the rest, whieh naUirahsts 
make Hinounl to alvove lilly, we have but very imlistmet mtoriiiation. 

In (he former divisions (if this trilie, war liaii to observe upon animals, formid¬ 
able from their size, or disfcmstins from (heir froc; like head and appearance; in 
the present division, all (he animals arc eitlier lieantifnl to ihe eye, or Riatelul to 
the appetite, 'l lie lizards, jrroperiy so railed, are heantilidlv fiainted and inot- 
tled ; (heir frolicsome afjilitv is amusini? to those who are bumliar with (heir ap¬ 
pearance ; ami (he f^reat aliectioii winch some ot tlicuii show to man, siioiild, in 
Home measure, be repaid with kimlntcss Otiieis, such as the- iguana, though 
not jmssessed of beauty, arc very servu i .drle, furnishing one of the most luxuri¬ 
ous fea.sts the tropica! climates can boast of. 

The iguana, which deserves our notice, is about five feet long, and (he body 
about as thick as out ’s thigh : the skin is covered vvith small scales, like those 
of a serpent; and the back is furnished with a row of prickles, that stand up, 
like tile teeth ol a saw; the eyes seem to be but half opened, except when the 
animal i.s angry, ami then they appear huge and sparkling ; both die jaws are 
full of very sharp teeth, and the bile is dangerous, though not venomous, im it 
never let,s loose till it is killed. The male has a .skin hanging under his throat, 
which reaches down to his breast; and, when displea,sed, he pulls it up like a 
bladder: he is oric-thir I larger and stronger than (he female; though the 
strengtli oi either avails them little towards their defence. I’he males are aah- 
ooloured, and the females are green. 

1’he flesh of these may be considered as the greatest delicacy ol Airica and 
America; and the sportsmen of those elimales go out to hunt the iguana, as we 
do ill pursuit of (he phca.sant nr the hare, in the beginning of the sta,soii, w hen 
the great floods of the tropical climates aie past away, and vegetation starts into 
niiiversal verdure, the sportsmen are seen, with a iioosc and a .stick, wandering 
along the sides of the rivers, to take the iguana. This aimnal, though apparently 
formed for combat, is the most Iiarmle.ss creature of ail the lorest; it livtes 
among the trees, or sports in tlie water, witliout ever offering to offend : there, 
having fed upon the flowers of the umliot, find (he leaves of the mapou, that 
grow along the banks of the stream, it goes to repose upon the branches of the 
tices that hang over the water. Upon laud the animal is swift of foot; but 
when once in possession of a tree, it seems conscious of the security of its situa¬ 
tion, and never offers to stir. There the sportsman easily finds U, and as easily 
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(iistens his noose round its neck ; if the licad bo placed in such a manner that 
the noose cannot readily be fastened, by hitlinfj (he animal a blow on the nose 
with the slick, it lifts tlie head, and offers it in some measure to the noose. In 
this manner, and also hy the (ail, the iguana is dragged from the trees, and 
killed by repeated blows on the head. 

The Ohaincleon is a very dillVient animal ; and as tlie iguana satisfies the appe¬ 
tites of the epicure, this is rather (he feast of the philosopher. Like the crocodile, 
this little animal proceeds iVoin an egg; and it also nearly resembles that for¬ 
midable creature in form ; but it thilVrs nidely in its size and its appetites ; being 
not above eleven iiiehes long, and deliglitiug to sit upon trees, being afraid of 
serpents, from which it is unable to escape ui» the ground.’'^ 


* Account ok tjik Ciiamei.eon.— Dining 
his visit to the Jiast, Le Umjii puvchiiseil se¬ 
veral clnuneleons, ibrthe piiipose of pieseuiiig 
them alive, and making oliservations ou then 
iiatiUT and manners ; Imt the nii).st uiteiesting 
account of this curious animal, is that fin- 
nished hy the enteijirising and lamented llel- 
zoiii, winch we tianscrihe. There are three 
species of chameleons, whose colours are pe¬ 
culiar (o themselves; for irnstance, the com¬ 
monest sent are those which are generally 
green, that is to say, the body all green, ana, 
when content, heaiitifully marked on each side 
rcguhuly on the gieeii with black and yellow, 
not ill a confused inauner, hut as it diawii. 
This kind is lu gieat plenty, and never have 
any other coloiu, except a light green when 
they sleep, and wlnm ill, a very ]iale yellow. 
Out of near foity I h.id Die fiist year when I 
was 111 Nubia, I had hut one, and that a veiy 
small one, of the second suit, which had red 
marks. One chameleon lived with me eight 
mouths, and most of that time I had it fixed 
to the button of my coat: it used to lesl ou 
my shoulder, or on my head. I have ob¬ 
served, when 1 have kept it shut up in a 
loom lor some time, that on hiingmg it out in 
the ail, it would begin diawing the lur in; 
and on putting it ou some inaijuiain, it ha.s 
had a wonderful effect on it iimuediately : its 
colour became most Inillnuit. I believe it 
Will puzzle a good many to say wliat cause it 
proceeds from. If they did not change when 
shut up in a house, hut only on taking them 
into a gulden, it might be snpjiosed the change 
of the colours Was in coiiseipii iice ot ihe smell 
of the plants; hut when in a house, if it is 
watched, it will lie ^eeii to change every ten 
niiimtes : some nioments a plain gieeii, at 
olheis, all its beautiful colouis will come out, 
and when iii a passion, it becomes a deep 
black, and will swell itself up like a balloon ; 
and fiom being one of the most beautiful ani- 
inutB, it becomes one of the most ugly. It is 
true they are extremely fond ot the liesh air; 
and, (III taking them to a window where thiiro 
is nothing to bo seen, it is easy to observe tbe 
pU'asiire they certainly take in it: they begin 
to gulp clown the air, and their colour becomes 
brighter. 1 think it proceeds, in a great de- 
gi ec, from tbe temper tbej ate in: a little 


thing will put them in a had humour. If, in 
ciossiiig a fable, for instance, yon stop them, 
and iilteiiipt to tuiii them anolhei road, they 
will not stii. and are e.stivmily obstinate ; on 
opening the minilli at lliem, it will set them 
in a p.ission: they hi*gin to arm themselves, 
by swelling and turning black, and will some- 
tline.s hiss a little, hut not much. 

The third I brought fioin .Terusalem, was 
tlie most singular of all the chameleons I ever 
had : its teiiijiei, if it can he so called, was 
extremely sagacious and cunning. This one 
was not of Ihe, older of the green kind, hut a 
disagreeable drab, and it never once varied iti 
its colour for two mouths. Ou my arrival at 
Cairo, 1 used to let it crawl about the room, 
ou the furniture. Sometimes it would get 
down, if it could, and hide itself away from 
me, but in a place where it could see me; 
and bonietimes, on my leaving the room, and 
oil enteiing it, would draw itself so thin as to 
make itself neaily on a level with whatever it 
might he on, so that I might not see it. It 
had olten deceived me so. One day, having 
missed it lor some time, I concluded it was 
hid ahmit the loom; after looking for it in 
vain, I tlioiight it had got out ot the room, 
and made its escajie. In the course of the 
evening, after the candle was lighted, I went 
to a [i.isket that had a handle acioss it: I saw 
my chameleon, hut its colour entirely changed, 
and diffeieiit to any I ever had sei*n hefoic; 
the whole body, head and tail, a brown, with 
hlatk .spots, and beautiful, deep orange-co- 
louusd spots round the black. I certainly was 
much giatificd. Ou being distuibed, its co- 
loms vanished, unlike the others; but after 
this, 1 used to observe it the first thing in the 
moining, when it would have the same co- 
louis. Their chief food was flies: the fly 
doe.s not die immediately on being swallowecf, 
for, on taking the chameleon up in my hands, 
it was easy to feel the fly buzzing, chiefly on 
account ot the air they draw in their inside; 
they swell much, and particularly when they 
want to fling themselves off’a great height, by 
filling themselves up like a balloon. On falling, 
they get no hurt, except on ihe mouth, whiA 
they bruise a little, as that comes first to the 
giound. Sometimes they W'fl not drink for 
three or four days, and when they begin, they 
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The head of a larjfe chameleon ia almost two inches long ; and from thence to 
the befdmnng of (he tail^ four and a half: the (ail is five inches long; and (he 
feet (wo and a half: (he thickness of the, body is diflereut at different times ; tor 
sometimes, from (he back to (he belly, it is two inches, and sometimes but one ; 
for it can blow itself up, and contrait itself, at fdeasure. This swelling and con¬ 
traction is not only of the back and belly, but of the legs and tail. 

These different tumours do not proceed from a dilatation of the breast in 
breathing, which rises and falls by turns; but are very irregular, and seem 
adopted merely from caprice. 'Fhe chameleon is often seen, as it were, blown np 
for two hours together; and then it continues growing less and less insensibly ; 
for the dilatation is always more quick and visible than the contraction. In this 
last state the animal appears extremely lean ; the spine of the hack seems sharp, 
and all (he ribs may he counted; likewise (lie tendons of the legs and arms may 
be seen very distinctly. 

'Idiis method ol pulling itself up, is similar to that in pigeons, whose crops are 
sometimes greatly di.stiouled witliair. 'The cliuuieleon has a power of driving the 
air it breathes over every part of the body ; liowever, it oidy gets between the 
skin and the muscles; for the niuscles themselves are never swollen. The skin 
is very cold to the (ouch ; and though the animal seems so lean, there is no 
feeling (lie beating of the heart. 'I’lie surface of the skin is unequal, and has a 
grain not unlike sliagieen, but very soli, because each eniineiice is ns smooth as 
if it were polished. iSotiic of these little protubeiaiices are as l.irge as a pin’s 
head, on the arms, legs, belly, and tail ; but on the sUoulder.sand head they are 
of an oval (iguie, and a little lai iierthose iiiuler the throat are ranged in the 
form of a cha[»let, fiorn the lower lip to the breast. The colour of all tlu'se 
eminences, when the cliameleou is at test in a shady place, is of a blueisli grey, 
and the space. lietvM-en is ol a pule red and yellow. 

But when the animal is removed into (he sun, then comes the wonderful part 
of its history. At liiSt it appears to suffer no change oi < olouV, its greyish spots 
still coiitimiiiig the same : but (he whole suifH< e soon seems to imbibe the fays 
of light; ami the simple eoloiiriiig of the body ehanges into a variety of beautiful 
hue.s. \V herever ibe light comes ujioii the body, it is of a lawny brown; but 
that part of the skin on which *lie son tloes not shine, changes into several 
brighter colours, p,‘de yellow, or iivid 'iiui-oo ; which form spots of the size of 
htiif one’s linger: some ol these deseeml Itom the spine half way down the 
back ; and otliers apjiear on the sides, arms, and tail. When the sun has done, 
shining, the original grey colour ietui ns by degrees, and covers all the body. 
Sometimes the animal becomes all over spotted with brown spots, ol a greenish 
cast. When it is wrapped up in a v'hite linen cloth for two or llirt’e minutes, 
the natural colour becomes much lighter: but not quit*; white, as some authors 
have pretended : however, trom hence it iiiu-st not be < onclnded that the chame¬ 
leon assumes? the colour of the objects which n approaches ; this is entirely an 
error, and probably has taken its rise from the continual changes it appears to 
undergo.'*' 


are about half an hour ilrluking. 1 Ii.ive held 
u glass ill one hand, while the rhanieleon 
rusled its two foie paws on (he r Ige ol it, the 
tiifo hind ones resting on my olhei hand. It 
stood upright while di inking, holding its he.id 
up like a fowl. By flinging its tongue out of 
its mouth, the length of its body, and iiistau- 
tamiously catching the fly, it would go hack 
like a spiing They will diiiik uuittou Inoth. 
“ When in Italy, a gentleman, a piofessoi of 
natural history, had two sent him fiom ihe, 
coast of Barbary, but they did not live long; 
he dissected them, and his idea oti the change 
of colour is, that he found they had loui skins 
extremely fine, which occasioned the difieunt 
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colours. It lu.w he so ; hut of this I am posi- 
tivelj ceitam, wlndeiei it may proceed fiom, 
they have tiien ditteteat colouis peculiai-, dis- 
tiuct, and inde]>endent of each other, and of 
themselves ” lie adds, in another place, that 
the chameleons aio voiy inveteiato towaids 
their ow)i kind, biting oft' each others’ tails 
and legs, it sliut up ni the same cage. 

* Tins ChiAiviiii.Eoij’s Antiva'i iiy to Black. 
—W^hatever may he tlie cause, the fact seems 
to be ceitam, that the cliameleon has an anti- 
jiathy to things of a black colour. One, which 
Forbes kept, uuifoimly avoided a black boanl 
which was hung up ui the chamber; mid, 
wTlat is most vemaikable, when it wasfoicihly 
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To this class of lizard.s we may refer llie Dragon, a most terrible animal, but 
most probably not of Nature’s formation. Of this death-dealing creature all 
people have read ; and the most barbarous countries, to this day, paint it to the 
miagination in all its terrors, and fear to meet it in every forest. It is not enough 
that Nature has furnished those countries with poisons of various malignity ; 
with serpents forty feet long; with elephants, lions, and tigers, to make their 
situation really dangerous ; the capricious imagination is set at work to call up 
new terrors; and scarce a savage is found that does not talk of winged serpents 
of immoderate length, flying away with the camel or (he rhinoceros, or destroying 
mankind by a single glare. Happily, however, such ravagers are nowhere found 
to exist at pn^sent; and the wiiole race of dragons is dwindled down to the 
Flying Lizard, a little harmless creature, that only preys upon insects, and even 
seems to embtdiish the forest with its beauty 


CHAP. VIII. 

SERPENTS IN GENERAL. 


Wf. now come to a tribe that not only their deformity, their venom, their ready 
malignity, hut also our prejudices, and 
our very religion, liave taught us to de¬ 
test. The .serpent has from the betrin- 
nmg been the enemy of man ; and it 
has hitherto coutimied to terrify and 
annoy him, notwithstanding all the arts 
which have been practised to destroy it. 

But though we have reduced these 
noxious reptiles, we have been incapa¬ 
ble of wholly removing them : in many 
parts of the world tliey still rage with 
all their ancient mahgnity. N.^liire 
.seems to have jilaced them as centincls 
to deter mankind from spieading fno widely, and from seeking new abodes till 
they have thoroughly eultivated those at home. In the waim countries thatlie 
within the tropic, as well as in tlie cold regions of the north, where the inhabit¬ 
ants are few, the serpents propagate in equal proportion. But ot all countries 
those regions have them in the greatest abundance where the fields are un¬ 
peopled and fertile, and where the cliniate supplies warmth and humidity. All 
along the swampy banks ol the river Niger, or Oroiioko, where the sun is hot, 
the torests thick, and the men but few, the serpents cling among the bi'anches 
of the treses in infinite numbers, and carry on an unceasing war against all other 
animals in their vicinity. 

We are not to reject as wholly fabulous, the accounts left us by the ancients 
of the terrible devastations committed by a single serpent. It is probable, in 
early times, when the arts were little known, and mankind were but thinly 
scattered over the earth, that serpents, continuing undisturbed possessors of the 
lorest, pew to an amazing magnitude ; and every other tribe of animals fell 
before them, it then might have happened, that serpents reigned the tyrants of 

brouglit before the black board, it trembled which makes bulls and turkey-cocks dislike 
violently, and iiasumed a black coloui.— the colour of scailet, a tact of which there can 
Omi.N'fAi. Mhmoirs. ^ be no doubt, — Mauazine ok NatumaL 

it m.ij be bomeiliing of the same kmd llihioia'. 
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a district for centuries together. To animals of this kind, grown by time and 
rapacity to a hundred, or a hundred and fifty feet in length, the lion, the tiger, 
and even the elephant itself, were but feeble opponents. The dreadful monsttr 
spread desolation round him ; every creature that had life was devoured, or fled 
to a distance. That horrible /(stor which even the commonest and the most 
harmless snakes are still found to diifuse, might, in these larger ones, become too 
powerful for any living being to withstand ; and while they preyed without dis¬ 
tinction, the^ might thus also have poisoned the atmosphere around them.’'^ 

But happily for us, we are placed at such a distance as to take a view of this 
tribe, without fearing for our safety ; we ran survey their impotent malignity 
with the same delight with which the poet describes the terrors of a dead monster. 

Npqxieant explrri cordii tw.ndo 

Terribtles vciilus vi/losaqm sflix pectore. 

To us their slender form, their undulating mrition, their vivid colouring, their 
horrid stench, tlieir foi ky tongue, and their envenomed fangs, are totally harm¬ 
less ; and in this country their uses even serve to counterbalance the mischief 
they sometimes oeca.sioii. 

If we take a survey of serpents in general, they have marks by which they are 
(listiiigiiislied from ail tlie rest of iuiimated nature. They have the length and 
the suppleness of the eel, but want tins to swim with; they have the scaly 
covering and pointed fail of the lizard, but they want legs to walk with ; they 
have tlie crawling motion of the worm, hut, unlike that animal, they have lungs 
to breathe with ; like all the reptile kind, they are resentful when offended ; and 
Nature has supplied them with ti rrdde arms to revenge every injury. 

'riioiigh they arc possessed of very dilierent degrees of malignity, yet they are 
all formidable to man, and have a strong similitude of form to each other. With 
respect to tlieir conformation, all serpents havea‘very wide mouth, in proportion 
to the size of the head; and what is very extraordinary, they can gape and 
sw'allow the head of another animal which is three times as big as their own. 1 
have seen a toad taken out of the belly of a snake, at Lord Mpencer’s, near 
London, the body of which was thrice the diameter of the animal that swallowed 
it. However, it is no way surprising tliat the skin of the snake should stretch to 
receive so large a morsel; the wonder -;eems hovv^ the jaws rould take it in. To 
explain this, it must lie observed that tlie jaws of this animal do not open as onrs, 
in the manner of a pair of hinges, where bones are applied to bones, and play 
upon one another; on the contrary, the .serpent’s jaws are held together at the 
roots by a stretching muscular skin ; by which means they open as widely as 
the animal chooses to stretch them, and admit of a prey much thicker than the 
snake’s own body. I'he throat, like stretching leather, dilates to admit the 
morsel; the stomach receives it in part; and the rest remains in the gullet, till 
putrefaction and the juices of the serpent's body unite to dissolve it. 

As to the teeth, 1 will talk more of them when 1 come to treat of the viper’s 
poison; it will be sufficient liere to observe, that some serpents have fangs, or 


* Skhpents of Oi.i)—^W e are told, that 
while Regulus led his anny along the hanks 
of the river Bagruda, in Africa, an enormuus 
verpent disputed his passage over. We are 
assured by Pliny, who says that he himself 
saw the skin, that it was a hundred and 
twenty feet long, and that it had destroyed 
many of the aimy. At last, however, the 
battering engines weie brought out against 
it; and these assailing it at a distance, it was 
soon destroyed. Its spoils were carried to 
Rome, and the general was decreed an ovation 
for his success. There are, perhaps, few facts 
better ascertained in histoiy than this: an 
ovation was a remarkable honour; and was 


given only for some signal exploit, that did 
not deseive a tiiumph; no historian would 
ofliT to invent that part of the storj' at least, 
without being subject to the most shameful 
detection. The skin was kept for several 
years after in the capilol; and Pliny says, he 
saw it there : now, though Phny was a credu¬ 
lous writer, he was by no means a false one ; 
and whatever he says he has seen, we may 
very salely rely on. At present, indeed, such 
ravages horn serpents are scarce seen in any 
part of I he world ; not but that in Africa and 
America, some of them are powerful enough 
to Have the assaults of men tathis day. 
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caiiiiic teedi, and others are without them. The teeth in all are crooked and 
h()llow; and, by a peculiar contrivance, arc capalile ot being erected or de¬ 
pressed at pleasure. 

The eyes of all serficnfs arc small, if compared to the length of the body; and 
though ditferently coloured in different kinds, yet flu* appearance of all is malign 
and heavy ; and from their known t|uahties, they stiike the imagination with the 
idea of a creature meditating mischief. In some, the ufiper eyelid is wanting, 
and the serpent winks only with that below ; in others, the animal ha.s a nicti¬ 
tating membrane, or skin, reseuibling that which is found in birds, which keeps 
the eye clean, and preserves the sight. The siibstanci^ of the eye in all is hard 
and horny ; the chrystalline luiinonr occupying a great part of (he globe. 

The holes for hearing are very" visililc in all; but there arc no eoiidniTs for 
smelling; though it is probable that some of them enjoy that sense in tolerable 
perfection. 

'rhe tongue in all these animals is long and foiky. ft is eomposed of two long 
fleshy substances, which termi¬ 
nate in sharp points, and are very 
pliable. At. the root it is e.on- 
nected very strongly to the neck 
by two tendons, that give it a 
variety of play. Some of the 
\iper kind Iwive tongues a liftli 
part of the lengih of tlieir bodies; 
tliey are continually darting them 
nut, but they are entirely harm- 
le.ss, and only terrify (hose who 
are ignorant of the real situaliou 
of their poison. 

If from the jaws \w go on to (he gullet, we, .shall find it vi ry wide for the 
animal’s size, and capable ol being distended to a great degree; at the bottom 
of this lies the stomach, which is not so capacious, and rexeives only a part of 
the prey, while the rest continues in the gullet for digestion. When the s.ubslaiice 
in the stomach is dissolved into chyle, it passes info the intestines, and from 
(hence goes to nourishment, or to be excluded by the vent. 

Like most other animals, serpents arc lurriished with lungs, which I suppose 
are serviceable in breathing, tiioiigh we cannot perceive the manner in wliicli 
this operation is performed ; (or though serpents are olteu seen apparently to 
draw in their breath, yet vve cannot find the smallest signs of their ever respiring 
it again. Their lungs, however, are long and large, and doubtless are necessary 
lo promote their languid circulation. The heart is formed as in the tortoise, the 
frog, and the lizard kinds, so as to work without the assistance of the lungs. It 
IS single, the greatest part of the blood ffowmg from the great vain to the great 
artery by the shortest course. By tins contrivance of Nature vve easily gather 
two consequences ; that snakes are amphilnoiis, lieirig equally rapable of living 
on land and in the water ; and, that also they are torpid in winter, like the bat, 
the lizard, and other animals fornHul in the same manner. 

I he vent in these animals serves for the emi.ssion of the urine and the faeees, 
and for the purposes of generation, I'lie instrument of generation in the male is 
double, being forked like the tongue ; the ovaries in (he female are double akso ; 
and the aperture is very large, m order to receive the double instrument of the 
male. They copulate in their retreats ; and it is said by the ancients, that in this 
situation they appear like one serpent with two heads ; but how far (his remark 
is founded in truth, I do not find any ol the moderns that can residve m<‘. 

As the body of this animal is long, slender, and rapable of bending in every 
direction, the number of joints in the backbone are numerous beyond what one 
would imagine. In the generality of quadrupeds they amount to not above 
thiity or forty ; in the serpent kind thej amount lo a hundred and forty-five from 
lie head to the vent, and twenty-live more from that to the (ail. (g) 1 he number 

(g) Vulo Chaiat. Anatom. t 
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of these joints must jjive the backbone a surprising degree of plianc}'; but this 
IS stiH increased liy the manner in which each of tiiesc joints is locked into the 
other. In man and quadrupeds, the flat siirl'aces of the bones are laid one against 
the olher, and bound tight by sinews ; but in serpents the bones play one within 
the other like ball and socket, so that they have fidl motion upon each other in 
every direction. ( 4 ') I hiis, if a man were to form a machine composed of so 
many joinks as are found in the back of a serpent, he would find it no easy matter 
to give it such strength and pliancy at the same time. The chain of a watch is 
but a bungling piece of workmanslii|) in comparison. 

Though the number of joints in the bat kbone is great, yet that of the rihs is still 
greater ; for, from the head to the vent, tlicre are two rilis to every joint, winch 
make their number two hundred and ninety in all. '^fhese rihs are furnished 
with muscles, four in miiuber; which being inserted into the head, run along to 
the end oi the tall, and give the annual great strength and agility in all its 
motions. 

'I'he skin al so contributes to its motions, being composed of a number of 
scales Hinted to each othei by a transparent membrane, which grows harder as it 
grows older, until the animal c hanges, which is generally done twice a year. 
I'lns cover then hursts near the head, and I lie serpent crcn-jis from it, hy an un- 
duiatory motion, in a new skin, much more vivid than the former. If the old 
slough be tlien viewed, every scale will be distinctly seen, like a piece of net¬ 
work, and vmH be Icniiul greatest where the part of the body they covered was 
largest. 

'rherci is much geometrical neatness in the disposal of the serpent’s scales, for 
assisting the aiiiniars sinuous motion. As tlie edges of llie foremost scales lie 
over the ends of their following scales, so those edges, when the scales are 
erected, which the animal has a power of doing in a small degree, catch in the 
groiiiul, like tin' nails in the wheel of a chariot, and so promote and facilitate, 
the animal’s progressive motion. 'I’lie erecting these scales is by means of a 
multitude of distinct muscles, with wliich each issnpjdied, and one end of whic h 
is tacked each to the middle of tiie foregoing’, 

fn some of the serpent kind there is the evactest syminetry in these scales ; 
in others they are disposed more irregnl.ni’. In some there are larger sealc.s on 
the belly, and olten answering to the inimbcT ot nhs ; in others, however, the 
animal is without them. Upon (his .slight (hlferc nee, Liimams has founded his 
distinctions ot the various c’las.ses of the serpent tribe. Hiniian curiosity, how¬ 
ever, and even human interest, seem to plead for a very dilTerent method of dis¬ 
tribution. It is not the number oi scales on a lorimdahle animars belly, nor 
(heir magnitude or variety, th.a any way excite our c-onrern. 1'he first qnestic'n 
that every man will naturally ask. when he hears of a snake, is. whether it bo 
large? the second, whether it be venomous? In other words, the strongest lines 
in the animal’s history are those that first Cxeite our atteutioii ; and these it is 
every historian'.s hn-siness to display.’^ 

* C 0 MPA.HIS 0 N OF Serpents. —When we pable of great exten.vion , the older, therefore, 
come to comii.ire serjii-nts with each other, a serpent liecotnes, the laiger it grows ; and 
the first great cliKtinction appeals m their as they seem to live to a gieat age, they ar- 
Bi 2 e ; no olher tribe of animals chfleimg so 1 we at an enormous size, 
widely in this particular. What, for instanee, Leguat assuri's us, that he saw one in 
can be «o remotely separated as the Great Java ihat was fitly leet long. Garli mentions 
Lvboya of Surinam, that grows to Ihirty-six their glowing to above forty leet; and we 
feet long; and the Little Seipent, at the Cape have now the skin of one in the Museum that 
of Good Hope and the north of the river iiieasmes thiity-two. Mr. Wentworth, who 
Senegal, that is not above tbiec' inches, and had laige concein.s in the Hrebices, in Ame- 
covers whole sandy deserts with its rnulfi- nca, ass ares me, lliat, in tliat country, they 
tildes! This tribe of animals, like that of grow to an cnonnous length. He one day 
fishes, seems to have no bounds jiiit to their sent out 1 soldier, with an Indian, to kill wild 
growth: their lioiies aie in a great measure lowl for the table; aucUhey uccoidingly went 
cartilaginous, and they are ccmsiniuently ca- some rm les from the toit: in puisuing their 

1 Hcihain, p. 396. 
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The last distinction, then, that 1 shall mention, but the most material among 
serpents is, that some are venomous and some inoffensive. If we consider the 
poison o('serpents as it relates to man, there is no doubt bnt that it is a scourge 
and an affliction. The various calamities that the poison of serpents is capable 


game, the Indian, who generally marched 
before, beginning to tire went to rest himself 


Upon bi.s letiirn to the fort, and telling what 
had happeneil, Mi. Weiitwoitli oiileieil the 
animal to be brought up, when it was ine.’- 
siiied, and found to be thirly-six liet long. 
He had the skin stuffed, and then sent to 
Eurofte, as a present to the Prince of Oiaiige, 
in whose cuhinet it is now to be seen at the 
Hague; hut the skill has shrunk, by diying, 
two or three ieet. 

In the East Indies they grow also to an enor- 
mous size; paiticularly in the Island of Java, 
where, we aie assured, that one of them will 
destroy and devour a huflalo. In a letter, 
printed in the Geiinaii Ephemerides, we have 
an<account of a combat between an eiioimous 
serpent and a buffalo, by a person who assures 
us that he was himself a spectator. The ser¬ 
pent had for some time been waiting near the 
brink of a pool, in expectation oi its prey; 
when a buffalo was the first that offeied. 
Having darted upon the affiighted animal, 
It instantly began to wra[) it lound witli its 
voluminous twistings ; and at every twist the 
bones of the buffalo were heard to crack al 
most as loud as the report of a cannon. It 
was in vain that the poor animal struggled 
and bellowed} its enormous enemy entwined 
it too closely to get free ; till at length, all its 
bones being mashed to pieces, like those ot a 
malefactor on the wheel, and the whole bofly 
reduced to one uniform mass, the serpent un¬ 
twined its folds to swallow Its prey at leisure. 
To prepare for ibis, and in order to make the 
body slip down the throat more glibly, it was 
seen to lick ihe whole body over, and thus 
cover it with its mucus, It then began to 


upon the fallen tnmk of a tree, as he sup¬ 
posed it to be ; but when he was just going 
to sit down, the enorinous 
inoiislcr begun to move, and 
the poor savage perceiving 
that he had approachi'd a 
Lihoya, the gieatest of all 
the M'lpeiit kind, diopped 
down in an agony. The 
soldier, who perceived at 
some distance what hud 
happened, levelled at the 
scrjieiifs head, and, by a 
lucky aim, shot it deail: 
however, he continued his 
tiie until he was assiut-d 
that the animal was killed ; 
aiulthen going up to rescue 
his coinpamon, who Was 
talleii motionlesa by its side, 
he, to his astuiiislimeat, 
loutul him dead likewise, 
being killed by the fright, 
swallow it at that end that offered least re¬ 
sistance ; while its length oi bmiy was di¬ 
lated to receive its prey, and thus took m ut 
once a morsel that was three times its own 
thickness. We are assured by travellers, that 
these annuals aie often lound with the body 
of a stag in their gullet, while the hums, 
which they are unable to swallow, keep stick¬ 
ing out at their mouths. 

Hut it is hapjiy for mankind that the ra¬ 
pacity of these irightlul creatures is often 
their punishment; for whenever any of the 
serpent kind have gorged themselves in this 
manner, whenever their body is seen paiticu- 
laily distended witli food, they then become 
toi])id, and may be approached and destroyed 
with safety. Patient ot hunger to a surpiismg 
degree, whenever they seize and swallow their 
iney, they seem, like surfeited gluttons, un¬ 
wieldy, stupid, helpless, and sleepy : they at 
that time seek some retreat* where they may 
lurk for several days together, and digest their 
meal in safety: the smallest effort at that 
time is capable, ot destroying them ; they can 
scarce make any lesistance: and they are 
equally unqualified fur (light Or opposition : 
that is the happy opportunity of attacking 
them with success} at that time the naked 
Indian himself does nut fear to assail them. 
But it IS otherwise when this sleejiy interval 
of digestion is over} tliey then issue, with 
famished appetites, from their retreats, and 
with accumulated tenors, while every animal 
of the forest flies before them. 

Boa CoNsTHicTOR —The length of a hrofd 
of Boa Con.strictors when they were batclaU 
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of producing, are not only inflicted bv the animal itself, but by men more inis- 
chievoua even than serpents, who prepare their venom to destroy each other. 
With tills the savages poison their arms, and also prepare their revengeful 
potions. The ancients were known to preserve it for the purposes of suiciiU:; 
and even among sctni-barbaroii.s countries at this day, the venom of snakes is 
used as a plidtre. 

But, though the poison be justly terrible to us, it has been given to very good 
purposes for the animal’s owii proper support and defence. VVitiiout this, ser¬ 
pents, of all other animals, would be (he most exposed and defenceless; without 
feet for escaping a pursuit; williout teefh capable of inflicting a dangerous 
wound, or without strength for resistance ; incapable, from their size, of hnding 
security in very small retreats like the earth-worm, and disgusting all from their 
deformity, nothing was lelt for them but a speedy extirpation. But furnished as 
they are with powerful poison, every rank of animals approach them with dread, 
and never seize them but at an advantage. Nor is this all the advantage they 
derive from it. The malignity of a lew serves for the protection of all. Though 
not above a fentb of their number are actually venomous, yet the similitude they 
id! bear to each other excites a general terror of the whole tribe; nndtbe uncer¬ 
tainty of their enemies in which the poi.son chiefly resides, makes even the mo.st 
Ijarmle.ss formi.lablc. 'J’lms Providence seems to have acted with double pre¬ 
caution ; it lias given some of them poison for the general defence of a tribe 
naturally feeble ; but it has thinned the nninbers of those which are venomous, 
lest llicy should become too powerful for the rest of animated nature. 

It IS in man that these venomous creatures tind the most dangerous enemy. 
The PsjHi of old were famous for ih.inning and destroying .serpents. Some 
moderns pretend to the same art, t'asaiibon say-s, that he knew a man who 
could at any tune summon a hundred serpents together, and draw them into 
the lire. Upon a certain occasion, when one ol them bigger than the re«t would 
not be brought in, he only repeated his charm, and it came forward, like (lie 
rest, to submit to the flames. PhihVstiatus deseribes partieularly how (he Indians 
charm serf»eiits. “'Fhej take «'i scarlet lobe embroidered with golden letters, 
and spread it before a serpent’s hole, 'J he golden letters have a fascinating 
powiT; and by looking stedfastly, (he serpent’s' eyes are ovenonie and laid 
asleep.” These and many other ft aJs have been often practised upon these 
animals by artful men, who had first prepared the ser|)en(.s for their exercise, and 
then exhibited them as adventitiously assembled at their call. In India there is 
nothing so common as dancing serpents, which are carried about in a broad, flat 
vessel somewhat resembling a sieve. 'I’liese erect and put themselves in motion 
at the word of command. M hen their keeper sings a slow tune, they seem by 
their heads to keep lime; when he .sings a quicker measure, they appear to 
move more brisk and lively. All aiuuuds have a ceitain degree of docility ; and 

was eig/iteen inches long; but we aie iu- from the lovui jaw, to the extent of an inch 
funned by a letter from our couespondent in or more out ot the moii h, as it an elongation 
India, dated lOlh of Octobei,)Hid, that they of thotiiihea; it lay close up to the breast 
have increased to t/iirfy-eigAt inches, having of the rabbit, anil was, ol course, concealed 
grown twenty niches lu fil'teen mouths— hy its body. The keeper ol the reptile had 
Brkwstum’s JouRNAi.. uevev beioie imiiceJ tins singular air-tuhe, 

liuKATHtNci-TuiiE OF THK UoA.— -Scveuil and it was a.s much a n'latter ol astonishment 
years ago 1 had an ojiportimily (the only one to him as to myself; but having no kind of 
in my hie) of witness-uig the rare sight ol a larnibanty oi mtmiacy with each other, he 
hon feeding. Its prey was a rabbit; and lelt disnicliiied to allow me to prosecute the 
wiien the little unimut was drawn into its investigation any fuilher: indeed, 1 believe, 
mouth, up to the shoulders, it became mattei he leaied lest the si-rpent might receive some 
of wonder to me how the reptile supported injury fiom being handled. However, I dis- 
respiration, for its mouth and iiostiils seemed covemd quite suthcicnt to satisfy my mind 
to be completely stoptied. -Stooping down for that this curious formation was of service to 
the pnrjHise of watching the piocess ol degbi- the. serpent, by uBbiding it free respiration 
titioii more closely, my attention was arrested when its mouth and nostiils were closed by 
by the appearance of a brcathmg-tube, about the body of the rabbit.—('uitiiKsPONnKNT of 
a quartet of an inch in diameter, tiroiecliiur Locuon’s Maoaziisk qt Na'iuhai, Hist. 
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we find fha.t Serpents themselves can be brought to move and approach at the 
voice of their master.'^ Prom this trick, sucrosslully practised before the ieno- 
rant,*it is most probable has arisen all the boasted pretensions which some, have 
made to charming of serpents; an art to which the native Americans pretend at 
this vei^ day. One of Linnaeus’s pupils, we are told, purchased the secret from 
an Indian, and then discovered it to his master; but, like all secrets of tlie kind; 
It is probable this ended in a few unmeaning words oi' no eflicacy. 

Though the generality of mankind regard this formidable race with horror, yet 
there have been some nations, and (here are some at this day, that consider them 
with veneration and regard fhe adoration paid by tlie ancient Egyptians to a 
serpent is well known: many of (he nations at present along the western coast 
of Africa retain the same unaccountable veneration. 0})oii the gold and slave 
coasts, a stranger, upon entering the cottages of the natives, is ol'ten surjirised to 


Thk Vu’eh of SciiiPTOKE. —The in¬ 
cantation of serpents is one of the most cuu- 
ous and interesting facts iii natuial histoiy. 
Tins wondeiful art, whieli disarms the fury, 
uud soothes the wrath of the deadliest snake, 
and lenders it oliedient to the chaimei's 
voice, IS not an inveiituni of niodeni tunes ; 
for we discover manifest tiaces of it in llie 
remotest antiquity. It is asserted, that 
Oiltheus, who piohahly flourished soon after 
letters were intioduced into Gieece, knew Imw 
to still the hissing of the apinoaching snake, 
and to extinguish the poison ut the creeping 
serpent. Tlie Aigonauts ,ive said to have 
subdued by the ]iowei oi song, the teinhle 
dragon that guauled the golden fleece; and 
t)eid ascribes the s.iine effect to the supoi die 
influence of certain heihs, and magic sen¬ 
tences. It was the custom ot otheis to I’asei- 
uate the serpent, by touching it with the hand. 
Of this method Virgil takes notice, in the 
seventh book of' the Ainiad. But it seems 
to have been the geiieial persuasion of the 
ancients, that the principal power of the 
charmer lay in the sweetness of the music. 
Pliny says, accordingly, that serpents were 
diawn ironi their linking-places by the power 
of music. Seneca held the safne ojHuion. 

The wondeiful effect which music produces 
on the serpent tribes is contirmed by the tes- 
tiiiuiiiy of several respectable modems. Adders 
swell at the sound of a flute, raising them¬ 
selves up on the one half of their bud^, tuiu- 
itig themselves round, heating proper time, 
and following the instiuineiit. Their head, 
naturally round and long like an eel, becomes 
broad and flat like a ian. The tame serpents, 
many of which the Orientals keep m their 
houses, are known to leave their holes in hot 
weather, at the sound of a musical instrument, 
and to mii,,«poh the performer. Dr. Shaw 
had an opportunity ot seeing a number of 
setpttuts keep exact time with the Dervishes 
in tlieir circidatiiig dances, running over their 
heads and aims, turning when they turned, 
and stopping when they stopped. 

Ihe luttle snake acknowledges the power 
of music as much as any of his family; of 
which the following instance is tC decisive 


proof When Chateauhriand was in Canada, 
a snake of this species entered their encainp- 
iiieiit; a young (’anadian, one of the party, 
who could play on the flute, to divert Ins as¬ 
sociates, advanced against the serinmt with 
his new species of weajion. “ On the ap- 
pioach of his enemy, the haughty reptile 
curled hitn.self into a spiral line, flattened his 
head, inflated his cheeks, coiitiacted his Iijhs, 
disphi}ed his envenomed tangs, and his 
bloody thioal; his ilouble tongue glowed like 
two flames of file; his eyes were bnuiing 
coals; Ills ho<ly, swoln with rage, rose and 
fell like the bellows of a forge; his dilated 
skin assumed a dull anil scaly ajipearance, 
and his tail, which sounded the denunciation 
of death, vibrated with so great rapidity, as 
to reseinhle a light vapour. The Canadian 
now began to jilay ujioii his flute; the ser¬ 
pent sfaited with surprise, and diew back his 
head In juoportion as he was struck with 
the magic i tlect, his eyes lost their fierceness, 
t'le oscillations of his tail became slower, and 
the sound which it emitted became weaker, 
and gradually died away. Less perpendicular 
upon tlieir spiral line, the rings of the fasci¬ 
nated serpent were by degrees expanded, and 
sunk one after another upon the ground in 
concentric circles. The shades of axure green, 
while, and gold, recovered their brilliancy on 
Ills tinivering skin, and slightly turning his 
head, he remained motionless m the attitude 
of attention and pleasure. At this moment 
the Caiiadian advanced a few steps,,produc¬ 
ing with his flute sweet and simple notes. 
The reptile inclining his variegated neck, 
opi'ned a passage with his head through the 
high grass, and began to creep after the mu¬ 
sician, stopping when he stopped, and begin¬ 
ning to toilow him again as soon as he 
moved forward.” In this maiiiiet he was led 
out ol tlie camp, attended byr a great number 
ot spectatois, both savages and Europeans, 
who could scarcely believe their eyes, when 
they beheld this wonderful elJect ot haimony. 
The assembly unanimously decreed, that the 
serpent which had-so highly entertained 
them, should he permitted to escape.— Natu¬ 
ral IIlSTOUV OF T«K BiBLB. 
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see tlie roof svYanuing with serpents, that cling there without molesting aod im- 
fnole’sted tty the natives. But hw surprise will increase upon going farther south¬ 
ward the kingdom of Widah, when he finds that a 8er{>eut is the god of the 
cotfnfry. TTiis animal, which travellers describe as a huge overgrown creature, 
has its habitation, its temple, ai»d its priests. These impress the vulgar .with an 
opinion of its virtues; and numbers are daily seen to offer not only their goods, 
their provisions, and their pmers, at the shrine of their hideous deity, but also 
their wives and daughters. These the priests readily accept of, and after some 
days of penance, return them to their suppliants, much benefited by the serpent’s 
mipposed embraces. Such a complicated picUire of ignorance and imposture 
^ives no very favourable impressions of our fellow-creatures; but we may say, 
m defence of human nature, that the most frightful of reptiles is worshipped by 
the most uncultivated and barbarous of mankind. 

From this general picture of the serpent tribe, one great distinction obviously 
presents itself; namely, into those that are venomous and those that are wholly 
destitute of poison. 'I’o the first belong the viper, the rattlesnake, the cobra di 
capello, and all their affinities; to the other, the common black snake, the h- 
boya, the boiguaca, the amphiaba;na, and various others that, though destitute 
of venom, do not cease to be formidable. I will, therefore, give their history 
separately, beginning with the venomous class, as they have the strongest claims 
to our notice and attention. 


CH AP. IX. 

VENOMOUS SERPENTS IN GENERAL. 


The poison of serpents has l)een for ages one of the greatest objects of human 

consideration. To us who 
seldom feel tlie Vengeful 
wound, it is merely a sub¬ 
ject of curiosity; but to 
those placed in the midst of 
the serpent tribe, who are 
every day exposed to some 
new disaster, it becomes a 
matter of tlie most serioiis 
importance. To remedy the 
bite of a serpent is consi- 
. dered among our physicians 
^ (TheVi|«i,) ns one of tlie slightest ope¬ 

rations ill medicine; but among tlie physicians of the east, the antidotes for this 
calamity make up the bulk of their dispensaries, lii our colder clima^, the 
venom does not appear with that instantaneous operation which it exhibits in 
the warmer regions; for either its powers are less exquisite, or our fluids are not 
carried round in such rapid circulation. u- • , r 

In all countries, however, the poison of the serpent is sufficieiHly formidable 
to deserve notice, and to excite our attention to its nature and effects. It will, 
therefore* in the first place, be proper to describe its seat in the animal, as ftTao 
the kistniment by which the wound is made and the poison injected. In all this, 
venomous class of reptiles, whether the viper, the rattle-snake, or the cobra di 
capello, there are two large teeth or fangs that issue from the upper jaw, and 
that hang out beyond tlie lower. The rest of the snake tribe are destitute of 
these; and it is most probable that wherever these fangs are wanting, the ani- 
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mal is (mrmlessi on the contrary, wherever they are fonnd it is t|> be avoided a« 
the most pestilent enemy. These are the iristmments that seem to place tUa true 
^stincdon bHween animals of the serpent kind; the wounds which thes^^iftwigs 
inflict produce the most dangerous symptoms; tlie wounds inflictedijy the 
teeth only, are attended with nothing more than the ordinary consequences at¬ 
tending the bite of any other animal. Our iirst great attention, therefore, ujpbii 
seeing a serpent should be directed to the teeth. If it has the fang teeth, it w‘t6 
be i^abed among the venomous class; if it wants them, it may be set down its 
inonensive. I am not ignorant that many serpents are said to be dangerous 
whose jaws are unfurnished with fangs; but it is most probable that our terrofifil 
only have furnished these animals with venom; for of all the tribe whose teeth 
are thus formed, not one will be found to have a bag for containing poison, Uor 
a conduit for injecting it into the wound. The black snake, the Uboya, the 
blind worm, and a hundred otiiers that might be mentioned, have their teeth of 
an equal size, fixed into the jaws, and with no other apparatus for inflicting a 
dangerous wound than a dog or a lizard; but it is otherwise with the venomous 
tribe we are now describing ; these are well furnished, not only with an elabo- 
latory where the poison is formed, but a canal by which it is conducted to the 
jnw, a ba^ under the tooth for keeping it ready for every occasion, and also an 
aperture in the tooth itself for injecting it into the wound. The venom contained 
in this bladder is a yellowish, thick, tasteless liquor, which injected into the blood 
is death, yet which may be swallowed without any danger. 

The fangs that give the wound come next under observation; they are large 
in proportion to the size of the animal that bears them; crooked, yet sharp 
enough to inflict a ready wound. They grow one on each side, and sometimes 
two, from two movable bones in the upper jaw, which by sliding bacleward nr 
forward, have a power of erecting or depressing the teeth at pleasure. In these 
bones are also fixed many teeth, but no way venomous, and only serving to take 
and hold the animal’s prey. Besides this apt disposition of the fangs, they at© 
hollow within-, and have an opening towards the point like the slit of a pen, 
through which when the fang is pressed down upon the bladder where it grows, 
there is seen to issue a part of the venom that lies below. 

In the East and West Indies, the number of noxious se^ents is various: in 
this country we are acquainted only with one. The viper is the only animal in 
Great Britain from whose bite vre have any thing to fear. In the tropical cli¬ 
mates, the rattle-snake, the whip-snake, and the cobra di capello, are the most 
formidable, though by no. means the most common. From the general noto¬ 
riety of these particular serpents, and the universal terror which they occasion, 
it would seem that lew others are possessed of such powerful malignity. 

Vipers are found in many parts of this island ; but the dry, stony, and in |Mtr- 
^ular the chalky, countries abound with them.’^ This animal seldom grow# to 

• l^KKs IN England. —Frovidence has they arc oviparous, yet they are viviparouii 
been sU indulgent to us as to allow of but one also, hatching their young withiu their wilies, 
venomous reptile of the serpent kind in these and then bringing them forth. WhareM 
kingdoms) and that is the viper. As you snakes lay chains of eggs every sunfiner iii 
propose the good of mankind to be an object my melon-beds, in spite of all that ray pe^e 
of your publications, you will not omit to can do to prevent them; which fSggs do fttH 
mention common salad oil as a sovereign hatch till the spring following, as 1 have ofim 
remedy against the bite oi the viper. As to expenenced. Several inteUigent folha assme 
the biind-worm, {unguis fmgilis, so called me, that they have seen the viper open her 
V -i^^ cause it snaps in sunder with a small hlotv,) mouth and admit her helpless young down 
!^M|b«ve found, on examination, that it is per- her throat on sudden surprises, just as 
'^MWtly im^uous. A neighbouring yeoman male opossum does her brood into the pouch 
(to'whomi 1 am indebted for some go(xl hints) under her belly, upon the hke einerg^ndea ; 
killed and opened a female viper about the and yet the London vijier-catehers mtpd cm 
S7th of May; he found her filled with a it, to Mr. Barrington, that no such tidi^^eveT 
chain of eleven eggs, about the size of those happens. The serpent kind eat, X 

a blackbird; but none of them were ad- but once in a year; or, rather, Iwt oc^ just 
vanced so for towards a state of maturity as at one season of the year., people 

,»* contain any rudiments of young. Though talk much of a water-snake^ hot. 1 am pretty 
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«jfirmter length than two feet; though soinetlmes they are fuund abo?e lhre«* 
Thegrmifid colour of their bodies is a dirty yello^v; that of the female is dtsepef. 
.The back is marked the whole length with a series of rhomboid black spots, 
touching each other at the points ; the sides with triangular ones, the belly eo» 
tirely black. It is chiefly distinguished from the common black snake by 
colour, which in tlie latter is mure beautitully mottled, as well as by the he)M, 
which is thicker than the body ; but particularly by the tsiil, which in the viper, 
though it ends in a point, does not run tapering to so great a length as in the 
other. When, therefore, other distinctions fail, the difierence of the tail can be 
discerned at a single glance. 

The viper differs from most other serpents in being much slower, as also in 
excluding its young completely formed, and bringing them forth alive. The 
kindness of Providence seems exerted not only in diminishing the speed, bqt 
also tbe fertility, of this dangerous creature. They cojiulate in May, and are 
supposed to be about three months before they bring forth, and have seldom 
above eleven eggs at a time. These are of the size of a blackbird's eggs, and 
chained together in the womb like a string of beads. Each egg contains from 
one to four young ones; so that the whole of a brood may amount to about 
twenty or thirty. They continue in the womb till they come to such perfection 
as to be able to burst from the shell; and they are said by their own efforts to 
creep from their confinement into the open air, where they continue for several 
days without taking any food whatsoever."^ 

Tlie viper is capable of supporting very long abstinence, it being known that 
some have been kept in a box siv months without food; yet during the whole 
time they did not abate of their vivacity. They feed only a small part of tbe 
year, but never during their coniinement; for if mice, their favourite diet, should 
at that time be thrown into their box, though they will kill, yet they will never 
eat them. When at liberty, they remain torpid throughout the winter; yet, 
when confined, have never been observed to take their annual repose. Their 
poison, however, decreases in proportion to the length of their confinement; 
and it is thought, that the virtues of the aiiimars flesh are, by the same restraints, 
considerably lessened. 

They are usually taken with wooden tongs, by (he end of the tail, which may 
be done without danger; for, while held in that position, they are unable to 
wind themselves up to hurt their enemy : yet, notwithstanding this precaution, 
the viper-catchers are frequently bit by them ; but, by the application of olive* 
oil, the bite is effectually cured.t 

suie, without any reason; for the common 
snake (^coluber TUtiiix) delights much to siioit 
in the water, perhaps with a view to procure 
£roga, and oth<>r food. 

♦. Habits ov tkb Viper. —Wa have been 
often assured (says Mr. Pennant) by - intelh- 
gnitt people, of the truth of a fact, that the 
y«|tag ot the viper when terrified will run 
dswu the throat of the parent, and seek sheU 
tet in its belly in the same luanner as the 
yuung of the opossum retire into the ventral 
ptmeh of the old one. From this (continues 
no) Somn have imagined that the viper is so 
unnatnml as to devour its own young; but 
this deserves no credit, as these animals live 
upm ;& 0 gB, toads, lizards, and young birds, 
wniek ,ffiey swallow whole, though the morsel 
ia efliip tmee times as thick as their own 
body, 

+ ISnakshcatchehs. —^The secret of ren¬ 
dering domiie, and handling with impunity, 
the nuist venomous serpents, which has so 
long been in the jHissession of the inhabitants 


of Western India, is not unknown in China. 
It IS observed that the native snake-catcheni 
here rub their hands, previously to taking 
hold of the sn|ske, with an antidote composed 
of pounded herbs. The virtue of the prepeura* 
tiou IS such, that they hold with the naked 
hand, and provoke fearlessly tlie deadly cobm 
di capelth, or spectacle viper, a servient whidll, 
next to the rattle-snake of North America, ia 
perhaps one of the must dangerous reptiles in 
existence. This ser{>ent, in common with 
others of a similar nature, are not nn&»- 
queutly met with m Canton in the (lossession 
of these men, who, for a .trifling gratuity, ex¬ 
hibit them to the curious spectator.—C ai^ 
ION Beoisi eh. 

Bites ov Venomous Reptiles.—M« le 
Dr. Keconl, sen., discovered, during a 
residence in America, what he considesa a 
sure mode of preventing mischief from t« wb 
bites. “ It is sufficient,” he says, to pour 
a few diops of tincture of cantharudes on the 
wound, to cause a redness and vesication; 
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Tile ratUe*snake is bred in Aroerica, and in no part of the old world, 

are as thick m a man’s leg;, 
and six feet in length ; but 
the most usual size is from 
four to five feet long. In 
most particulars it resembles 
the viper: like that animah 
having a large head and a 
small neck, being of a diiskv 
colour, and furnished tvith 
fangs that inflict the most 
terrible wounds. It differs, 
liowever, in having a large 
scale, which hangs like a 
penthouse over each eye 



(.Tlie Ratlle-snivke.) 


The eye also is fnrni.sbed with n nictitating membrane, that preserves it from 
dust; and its scales are of a considerable degree of liardne.ss. They are of an 
orange, tawny, and blackish colour on the buck; and of an ash-colour on the 
belly, inclining to lead. The male may be readily distinguished from the fe¬ 
male, by a black velvet spot on the head, and by the head being smaller and 
longer. But that which, besides their superior malignity, distinguishes them 
from all other animals, is their rattle, an instrument lodged in their tail, by 
which they make such a loud rattling noise, wlieii they move, that their ap¬ 
proach may readily be perceived, and the danger avoided. This rattle, which 
IS placed in the tail, somewhat resembles, wlien taken out of the body, the curb 
chain of a bridle; it is composed of several thin, hard, hollow bones, linked to 
each other, and rattling upon the slightest motion. It is supposed by some, that 
the snake acquires an additional bone every year; and that, from hence, its age 
may be precisely known; however tins may be, certain it is, that the young 
snakes, of a year or two old, have no rattles at all ; «biie inaiiy obi ones have 
been killed, that had from eleven to thirteen joints each. They shake and make 
a noise with these rattles with prodigious quickness when they are disturbed 
however, the peccary and the vulture are no way terrified at the sound, but 
hasten, at the signal, to seize the snake, as tlieir ino.st favenrite prey. 

It is very different with almo.st every other animal. The certain death which 
ensues from this terrible creature’s bile, makes a solitude wherever it is hearil. 
It moves along with the most rnajestic rapidity ; neither seeking to offend the 
larger animals, nor fearing their insults. If unprovoked, it never meddles with 
any thing but its natural prey ; but vyben accidentally trod upon, or pursued to 
be destroyed, it then makes a dreadful and desperate defence. It erects itself 
upon its tail, throws back the head, and inflicts its wound in a inooient; then 
parts, and inflicts a second wound: alter which, we are told, by some, tliat it 
remains torpid and inactive, without even attempting to escape. 

The very instant the wound is inflicted, though small in itself, it appears more 
painful than the sting of a bee. This pain, which is so suddenly felt, far from 
abating, grows every moment more excruciating and dangerous ; the limb 
swells ; the venom reaches the head, which is soon of a monstrous size; the eyes 
are red and fiery ; the heart beats quick, with frequent interruptions: the pain 
becomes insupportable, and sonie expire under it in five or six hours; but others, 
who are of stronger constitutions, survive the agony for a few hours longer, 
only to sink under a general inortiiication, which ensues, and corrupts the whole 
body.* • 


not only is the poison reiitlered harmless, hut 
the stings of the reptiles are removed with 
the epidermi.s that the blister raises.’’—K k- 

vuB Mkd. ms. 

* A Dkn of Ilvi'ii-E- snakes. —An emi- 
giaut famdy inadvertently fixed their cahiii 
oil the shelving liichvity of a ledge, that 


proved a den of rattle-snakes. Warmed by 
the first fire on the liearth of the cabin, the 
terrible reptiles issued in numbers, and, of 
course, in rage, by night, into the room where 
the whole family slept. As happens in those 
cases, some slept on the floor, and some m 
beds. The reptiles spiead in every part of 
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Aa a gentleman in Virginia was walking in Uie fields for Iiis amusement, he 
accidentally trod upon a rattle-snake, that had been lurking in a ston^ place ; 
wbicn, enraged by the pressure, reared up, bit his hand, and shook its rattle. 
ITie gentleman readily perceived that he was in the most dreadful danger ; but 
unwilling to die unrevenged, he killed the snake, and carrying it home in his 
hand,threw it on the ground before his family,crying out, lam killed, and there 
is _my murderer.! Jn such an extremity, the speediest remedies were the best. 
His arm, which was beginning to swell, was tied up near the shoulder, the 
wound was anointed with oil, and every precaution taken to stop the infection. 
Ky the help of a very strong constitution he recovered; but not without leeling 
the most various and dreadful symptoms for several weeks together. His arm, 
below the ligature, appeared of several colours, with a writhing among the 
muscles, that, to his terrified imagination, appeared like the motions of the ani¬ 
mal that had wounded him. A lever ensued; the loss of his hair, giddiness, 
drought, weakness, and nervous faintings; till, by slow degrees, a very strong 
habit overpowered the latent malignity of the poison. 

Several remedies have been tried to alleviate thi.s calamity. A decoction of 
the Virginian snake-root is considered as (he most effectual; and at the same 
time the head of the animal bniisetl and laid upon the part affected, is thought to 
assist the cure.. Jn general, however, it is found to be fatal; and the Indians, 
sensible of this, take care to dip their arrows in tlie poison under the rattle¬ 
snake’.? fangs, when they desire to take a signal revenge of their enemies."'’ 


the room, ami mounted on every bed. Chil¬ 
dren were stung in the arms of their parents, 
and in eacli other's arras. Iniagiimtjon dales 
not dwell mi the Iuhtots of snib a scene. 
Mo.st of the family were Intten to death ; and 
those who escaped, finding the whole cahin 
occup’ed hy these horrid tenants, hissing, and 
shaking their latlles, fled from the house by 
heating off the eovenng of the roof, and 
escaping rn that direction.—Fi.iNa'.s Gicoo. 
ANU IIlST, Ot THE Uniteo SxvrBs. 

* J)eath Bt TUK Bite oh a Katti.e- 
SNAKE —At the meeting of the Ac.idemy of 
Sciences of France on the tlth of Apiil, I h27, 
some documents were presented by M. Ihi- 
meret, connected with the death of Mr. Diake 
hy the bite of a rattle-snake, forming jiait ol 
a collection of reptiles which that person had 
exhibited at London, and had taken to Fiance 
for the same pnrjiose. These documents weie 
transmitted to the Academy hy the Munster 
of the Interior; ami seem to have excited 
fears in some of the members, lest, the cli¬ 
mate of France being favourable, some of these 
dangerous reptiles might escape and pro¬ 
pagate. 

From these documents it appears, that Mr. 
Drake arrived at an inn in Rouen on tlie 8th 
of Fefiraary, with three live rattle-snakes and 
some young crocodiles, and that, notwith¬ 
standing his care to preserve them from cokl 
on the road, he saw with grief on his arrival 
that the finest of lh<? three was dead. The 
dead animal was removed trom the cage, and 
the cage itself, with the other (wo, were taken 
into the dining-room, and placud near the 
stove. Here Mr. Drake endeavoured to rouse 
them with a stick ; but, perceiving that one 
of the two gave no signs of anunatiou, he 


opened thi' cage, took the serpent by the head 
iind tail, and approaching a window to ascer- 
laiii by b.uidling if life was extinct, the ani¬ 
mal turned its head half round, and fixed one 
of its fangs in the posterior external part of 
the left hand. Mr. Drake shrieked, pro¬ 
nounced some words in KngUsh, accoiding to 
the repoil, and was replacing the serpent in 
the cage, when it again bit him on the palm 
of the same hand. Mr. Drake now ran out 
mb) tlie court c<illing eagerly for a surgeon; 

. jid, not rinding water readily, rubbed lus hand 
upon boine ice, which he found at the door. 
Two minutes after, having procured a cord, 
he himself made a ligature ou the arm above 
the hand. Notwithstanding these precau¬ 
tions, his agitation from the tear of the con- 
s( >iuences continued to increase till the arrival 
of Dr. Pihorel. The presence of this geiiTle- 
man somewhat composed the feelings of Mr. 
Itrake ; and he saw witli eager joy the 
chaling-dish uml irons arrive, with which tVie 
wounds were to be caiiterired. This opera¬ 
tion was instantly performed, and the jpatient 
took iiiteriially half a glassful of ohve oil. 
Hrake seemed now to have resumed his tran- 
rjuillity, But in a few minutes more symp¬ 
toms made their appearance which rendeit'd 
tlie case hopeless, and he died in eight hours 
and three charters after the bites. 

The body was afterwards opened. The in¬ 
ternal oigai .s appeared healthy ; the brain and 
sjanal cord were unaltered. The membrano 
which covered these parts, however, was ob¬ 
served to have a reddish tinge. The veins 
presented no trace of inflammation ; and the 
only appearance of detangement in the sys¬ 
tem, consisted in the veins of the afFected swla 
having the blood curdled or clotted. 
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Thus much coQcerning this animal is agreed upon by every naturalist;: iHere 
are other circumstances in its history, which are not so well ascertained, j^d 
first, its motion, which some describe as the swiftest imaginable; asserting 
that its Indian name of Ecacoalt, which signifies the wind serpent, implies its 
agility: others, on the contrary, assert that it is the slowest and the moat 
sluggish of all serpents; and that it seldom moves from one place. In thw 
opposition of opinions, there are others, who assert, tiiat on even ground it 
moves but slowly ; but then, among rocks, that it goes at a great rate. If we 
may argue from analogy, the opinion of those who contend for its slow motion 
seems the most probable ; as the viper, which it so very much resembles, is re¬ 
markable among serpents for its inactivity. 

It is said also by some, that the rattle-snake has a power of charming its prey 
mto its mouth ; and this is as strongly contradiited by others. The inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania are said to have opjiortunities of observing this strange fascination 
every day. The snake is often seen basking at the foot of a tree, where birds 
and squirrels make their residence. There, coiled upon its tail, its jaws ex¬ 
tended, and its eyes shining like fire, the rattle-snake levels its dreadful glare 
upon one of the little animals above, 'flie bird or the squirrel, whichever it 
may be, too plainly perceives the mischief meditating against it, and hops from 
branch to branch, with a tirnoroii.s, plaintive sound, wishing to avoid, yet in¬ 
capable of breaking through the fascination : thus it coiitmues for some time 
its feeble efforts and complaints, but is still seen approaching lower and lower 
towards the bottom branches of the tiee, until, at last, as li overcome by the 
potency of its fears, it jumps down from the tree directly into the throat of its 
frightful destroy el. 

In order to ascertain the truth of this story, a mouse evas put into a large iron 
cage, where a rattle-snake was kept, and the etieet carefully observed. 'I'he 
mouse remained motionless at one end of the cage ; while the snake, at the 
other, contiinied fixed, with its eyes glaring full on the little animal, and its jaws 
opened to their widest extent: the mouse for some time seemed eager to escape ; 
but every eftbrt only served to increase its terrors, and to draw it still nearer the 

In a curious memoir on the habits of the anrl torpid, which he put ia his knapsack 
rattle-snake, read lately liy M. Audubon at along with home wild ducks which he had 
the Wernerian Society, that gentleman men- shot. The motion and heat of his body, to- 
tioiu'd a circumstance which tends to show gether with the additional heat afforded by a 
that the poisonous fangs of this reptile, even sportsman’s lire at a meal in the woods, had, 
when withdrawn from the animal, retain their however,revived the animal; and the motions 
virulence for years. A person had been bitten of his kniqisack, observed from the outside, 
by a rattle-snake in the woods through a indicated life within. M. Audubon at first 
strong boot. He died without the cause of thought that some of his ducks, imperfectly 
his death being properly investigated. The killed, had found their situation irksome, and 
hoots descended to his son, who, after jmttiiig were testifying their impatience ; but the re- 
them on, was taken suddenly ill, and also collection of the rattle-snake flashing at once 
died. The effects of this last were brought on his mind, he threw ofT his bag, ducks, and 
to sale; and a youiigei brother fancying the ri'iitile, altogether. The removal of the am- 
boots, or willing to preserve some memmial rnal to a colder temiierature brouglit on again 
of his father and brother, was the purchaser, its torpidity. He carried the snake home; 
He used them only once, when he also fell ill and the identical specimen, if we rightly un- 
and <lied. The medical men, whom such an derstood him, is now in the Museum of the 
occurrence had led to inve.stigate its cause, at Lyceum of Natural History of New York.-— 
last ripped up the fatal boot, and found, liiiEwsTEa’s Journau 
firmly fixed in the substance of the leather, 

the fang of the rattle-snake, which had thus Poison of Rattlk-snakes.—M. SfeJtotu- 
caused the death of three individuals. Rattle- seau has ascertained, by experiments*^ftade 
snakes. M. Audubon further observed, are with the fangs of a dead rattle-snake, that the 
often found coiled up and torjiid when the venom of these animals preserves its injurious 
temperature is low ; and he himself once nar- qualities for a long time, even in our climates, 
rowly escaped fioiu perhaps a serious accident, and at a very advanced part of the year, A 
in trusting to their continued torpidity. He pigeon wounded by them died ift a very short 
bad found an excellent specimen coiled up period.—B ul. Phil, 
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‘metay', till, after several IneflFectual attempts to brealc the fi«scl«atioii, it was 
seen to run into the jaws of the rattle-hiiake, where it was instantly kiUed.'*' 

To this fontiidable class iniglit be added the 4ap, whose bite, however, is not 
attended with those drowsy symptoms which the ancients ascribed to it. 'I’he 
Jaculus of Jtftnaica, also, 
is one of the swiftest of 
the serpent kind. The 
Haemorrhois, so called 
from the hsemorrhages 
which its bite is said to 
produce ; the Seps, whose 
wound is very venomous, 
and causes the part aifect- 
ed to corrupt lu a very 
short time; the Coral Ser- (TIk- Koptian Asp.) 

pent, which is red, and 

whose bite i.s said lo be fatal. Hut of all others, the Cobra di Capello, or Hooded 
Serpent, inflicts tlie most deadh and incurable wounds. Of this formidable 
creature there are five or siv difl'erent kinds ; but tliey are all equally dangerous, 
and their brie followed by sjieedy and certain death. It is from three to eight 
feet long, with two largo fangs hanging out of the upper jaw. It has a broad 
neck, and a mark of dark brown on tlie forehead: which, when viewed front- 



* On the Fascination op Knurl- st.s-- 
It apjieaisto me, say.s Di Iluncock, that t)i,4 
property of serpentfi which has otitaiiied tiie 
name of faKcmatiun, <loes not exiiusively lie- 
long to any certain species, liut that it is in 
some measure common lo all tlie serpent 
race; and that theie are a few of llu' more 
subtle and cunimig ones, who know bow to 
improve by then naluml emlovvmeiits, and to 
turn those poweis to advantage lu their pre¬ 
datory pursuits. 

I am decidedly of opinion, fiom the oh- 
seivations 1 have been aide to make, as well 
as from the testimuny of otheis, that there is 
ill reality no such property as faseiniition in 
seriieutH. It is not a iaculty ot charming or 
«f fascinating, in the nsuai acceptation of the 
term, which enables ccilain serpents to take 
birds; hut, on the contui’v, their hideous 
form and gestures, which strikes the timid 
animals with impressions of horror, stnpify- 
iag them with terror, and depriving them of 
their ]^ropt*r sensations, winch lendeis them 
unfit lor any exertion. 

How, indeed, is it possible that a form so 
terrific and forbidding as that of the crotahis, 
should be possessed of a power to lender itself 
agreeable or inviting. It is, on the contrary, 
natural to suppose that it is the terrifying, 
not the charming, principle by which seipents 
of the most disgusting or hideous forms are 
most PURcessfnl in taking birds; and this we 
find to be actually the case, for those serpents 
to which has been ascribed the power of fas¬ 
cinating, are among the roost terrific of the 
tribe. 

. Tlie torpedo benumbs its jirey with an 
electrical shock; but the serpent disables the 
more timid birds by the mere presentation of 


his horrible front. The one hurtful hi de-> 
‘tmetive agent is communicated by the 
touch, or some conducting medium, as water, 
and acts with energy upon the muscular 
fibre ; the other finds its way by the organ of 
vision, and exerts its influence iijioii the sen- 
soinun commune or brain, and thence para¬ 
lyzing the whole nervous and muscular sys¬ 
tem. No woiuler Unit tliese small hiids, .so 
feebly constituted, and the most sensible per- 
!iap-> of all animals to iinpiessioiis of fear, 
-bonld bill insensibly into the devounng jaws 
of then terrific adversary. 

Thus the fascinating power attributed to 
serpents, if property viewed, falls entirely to 
the ground. It is not the timid little bird or 
rabbit alone which is thus oveicoine, but the 
huger animals aho, and even man in some 
instances. An occmience of this kind is re¬ 
lated ol a negu), belonging to Mr, ,John 
Henley, who, iii the swamp of Foineroon, fell 
in with a serpent of gieat magnitude, as the 
negroes asserted, and was so dteailfully tern- 
fied that he fainted away aiid was picked up ■ 
for dead hv his comjiatiion. The serpent wan 
said to be a eainudi {6oa irytak), and might 
have madi- an easy jirey of the man, but was 
oveigorged. Tliey rarely, however, attack 
man, unless much provoked. 

Ill the Oronoko, cats are said to be a inortiil 
enemy to the serpent tribe ; that they kill llm 
crotulus, and even the coral snake, which la 
considered by the Spaniards to be very poi¬ 
sonous, theugh, I believe, it is harmless; 
and it is said are not unfrequently killed in a 
conflict witn the foimer. 1 was fold that, ou 
some of the Llanos, where rattle-snakes 
abound, cat^ are fteipiently kept for this pur¬ 
pose by the inhabitants.—J asikbon’s Joukn. 
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wise, looks like a pair of spectacles; but behind, like the head of a cat. The 
eyes are fierce, and full of fire ; the head is small, and (be nose flat, thou^^h 
covered with very large scales, of a yellow ash-colour; the skin is white, and the 
large tumour on the neck is flat, and covered with oblong, smooth scales. The 
bite of tins animal is said to be incurable, the patient dying ip !ibout an hour 
after the wound; the whole frame being dissolved into one putrid mass of 
corruption.'*' 


• Sn^lKEs ov Deuerara. —Snakes are fre¬ 
quently met with in the woods betwixt the 
sea-coast and the rock Saha, chiefly near the 
creeks and on the banks of the river. They 
are large, beautiful, and formidable. The 
rattle-snake seems partial to a tract of ground 
known by the name of Canal, No. 3; there 
the effects of his poison will be long remem¬ 
bered. 

The camoudi has been killed from thiity 
to forty feet long; though not venomous, his 
size renders him destructive to the passing 
animals. The Spaniard.s in the Oroonoque 
positively affirm that he grows to the length 
of seventy or eighty feet, and that he will 
de.stroy the strongi'st and largest bull. His 
name seems to confinn this; there he is 
called “ matatoro,” which literally means 
“ bull killer.” Thus he may be ranked 
amongst the deadly snakes; for it conies 
nearly to the same thing lu the end, whether 
the victim dies by poison from the fangs 
which cornipt.s his blood and makes it stink 
horribly, or whether bis body be crushed to 
mummy, and swallowed by this hideous 
be.asf. 

I'he whiji-snake. of a beautiful changing 
p'eeii, and the coral, with alternate broad 
travejse bars of black and red. glides from 
bush to bush, and may be handled with 
safety ; they are harmless little creatures. 

The ,labarri snake is speckled, of a dirty 
brown colour, and can scarcely be distinguish¬ 
ed from the ground or stump on which he is 
coiled up; he grows to the length of about 
eight,feet, and his bite olten proves fatal in a 
few minutes. 

Unrivalled in his display of every lovely 
colour of the rainbow, and unmatched in the 
effects of his deadly poison, the counacouchi 
glides undaunted on, sole monarch of these 
forests ; he is commonly known by the name 
of the bush-master. Both man and beast fly 
before him, and allow him to pursue an un¬ 
disputed path. He sumetiines grows to the 
length of linirfeen feet. 

A few Bmali cuimen, from two to twelve 


feet long, may be observed now and then 
in passing up and down the river; they 
just keep Iheir heads above water, and a 
stranger would not know tliem from a rotten 
stump. 

Snakes in these wilds are certainly an an¬ 
noyance, though, perhaps, more in imagina¬ 
tion than reality, for you must lecollect that 
the serpent is never the first to offend; his 
poisonous fang was not given him for con¬ 
quest ; he never inflicts a woiitic! with it but 
to defend existence. Provided you walk cau¬ 
tiously, and do not absolutely toucli him, you 
may pass in safety close by him. As he is 
often coiled up on the giouud, and amongst 
the branches of the trees above you, a degree 
of circumspection is necessary, lost you un¬ 
warily disturb him. One morning I had been 
following a new gyiecies of paniuquet, uud 
the day being rainy. 1 had taken an umbrella 
to keep the gun dry, and had left it under a 
tree; whilst searching about for it I observed 
a young coulacanara, ten feet long, moving 
slowly onwards in a path where timber had 
formerly been dragged along; 1 saw he was 
not thick enough to break niy arm in case he 
got twisted lound it. Them was not a mo¬ 
ment to be lost. I laid hold of his tail with 
the left hand, one knee being on the ground; 
with the right 1 took off' my hat, and held it 
as you would liold a shield for defence. The 
snake instantly turned and came on at me 
witli his head about u yard from the ground, 
as if to ask me what business I had to take 
liberties with his tail, I let him come, hiss¬ 
ing and open-mouthed, within two feet of 
my face, and then, with all the force I was 
master of, I drove my fist, shielded by my 
bat, full in his jaws. He was stunned and 
confounded by the blow, and ere he could re¬ 
cover himself, I had seized his throat with 
both hands in such a position that he coukl^ 
not bite me; I then allowed him to coil him¬ 
self round my body, and matchwl off' With 
him as my lawful prize. He pressed me 
hard, but not alaimingly so.— Wateuton’s 
Wanueuimos. 
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CHAP. X. 

‘SERPENTS WITHOUT VENOM. 

n 


The clas.s of serpents without poison, may be distinguished from those that are 
venomous, by their wanting the fang teeth : their hcad.s also are not so thick in 
proportion to their bodies; and, in ge¬ 
neral, they taper off to the tail more 
gradually in a point. But notwith.stand- 
iiig their being destitute of venom, they 
do not cease to be formidable ; some 
grow to a size by whicli they become 
the most powerful animals of the foiesl; 
and even the smallest and ino.st harm¬ 
less of this slender tribe, lind protection 
from the similitude of their form. 

Tlie fangs make the great di.stinc(ion among serpents ; and all this tribe are 
without them. Their teefli are short, numerous, and, in the smaller kinds, per 
fectly inoffensive; they lie in either jaw', a.s in frog.s and fi.shes, their points 
bending backwards, (he better to secure their prey. They want that artiticial 
mechani.sm by which the poisonous tribe iidlict su(^h deadly wounds : they have 
no gland in tlie liead for preparing vemun ; no conduits for conveying it to the 
tct (li ; no receptacles there; no hollow in the instrument that iiiilicks the wound. 
Thtir bite, when the teeth happen to be large enough to penetrate the skin, for 
In general they arc too small for this purpose, is attended with no other symptoms 
than tho.se of an ordinary puncture; and many of this tribe, as if .sensible ot theiT 
own impotence, cannot be provoked to bite, though never so rudely n.s.sau!ted. 
They hiss, dart out their forky tongues, erect themsidves on the tail, and call up 
all their terrors to intimidate their aggressors ; but seem to coii.sider their tet «.li 
as unnecessary in.strumeii(s of defence, and nev er attempt to use tlieni. 

Prom hence we may distingui.sh the uovenionoiis tribe into two kinds ; f.rst, 
into tbo.so which are seldom found ot any considerable magnitude, and at 
never offend animals larger or more uowerful than themselves, but which iind 
tlieir chief protection in flight, or in the doubtfulness of their form ; secondly, 
into such as grow to an enormous size, fear no enemy, but indiscriminately 
attack all other animals and devour them. Of the first kind is the Common 
Black Snake, the lihnd Worm, the Esculapian Serpent, the Ainphisbajini, and 
several others. Of the second, the Liboya, the Boiguacu, the Uepona, and 
the Boiqiiatrara. 

The Black Snake i.s the largest of Plnglisb serpents, sometimes exceeding 
four feet in length. 'I'he neck is slender; the middle of the body thick ; the 
back and sides covered with small scales; the belly with oblong, narrow, trans¬ 
verse plates: the colour of the back and sides are of a dusky brown; the 
middle of the back marked with two rows of small black spots, running from 
(he bead to the tail; the plates on the belly are dusky ; the scales on the sides 
are of a bluish white ; the teeth are small and serrated, lying on each side of 
the jaw in two rows. The whole speties is perfectly inoffensive ; taking shelter 
in dunghills, and among bn.shes in moi.st places; from whence they seldom 
remove, unless in the midst of the day, in summet. when they are called out by 
the heat to bask themselves in the sun. If disturbed or attacked, they move 
away atnoiig the brambles with great swiftne.ss , but if too closely pursued, they 
hiss and threaten, and thus render themselves formidable, though incapable of 

viilVnding.* 

♦ Hxnrrs ov tiik Common Snakb jn goo'l seasou, both for vegetables and animals, 
cAmviTX._This has t>wvi u rcuiarkubly It has been a singular time for adders, snakes, 
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Tlie black snake preys upon frogs, insects, worms, mice, and >onng birds ; 
and, considering the smallness of the neck, it is amazing how large an animal it 
will swallow. The black snake of Virginia, which is larger'than ours, and 
generally grows to six feet long, takes a prey proportionable to its size js j>ar- 


and lisards: I never saw so many as I have 
seen this j ear in all my hfe. I have been try¬ 
ing, a great part of this summer, to domesti¬ 
cate a common snake, and make it familiar 
with me and my children; but all to no [uir- 
pose, notwithstanding I favoured it with my 
most particular attention. It was a most 
beautiful creature, only two feet seven inches 
long. I did not know how long it had been 
without food when I caught it; but 1 pre¬ 
sented it with frogs, toads, worms, beetles, 
spiders, mice, and every other delicacy of the 
season. I also tried to charm it with imrsic, 
and my child len stroked and caressed it; but 
all in vain : it would be no mure familiar with 
any of us than if wo had been the greatest 
strangers to it, or even its greatest enemies. 
I kept it in an old barrel, out of doors, for the 
first three weeks: during that time, I can 
aver, it ate nothing; but, after a very wet 
night, it seemed to snffet from the cold. I 
then put it into a glas.s vessel, and set it on 
the parlour duraney-piece, covering the vessel 
with a piece of silk gauze. 1 caught two live 
mice, and put them in to it; but they would 
sooner have died of hunger than the snake 
would have eaten them; they sat shivering 
on its back, while it lay coiled up as round as 
a bail of worsted. 1 gave the mice some 
boiled potatoes, which they ate: but the snake 
would eat neither the mice nor tlie potatoes. 
My children frequently took it out in their 
hands, to show it to their schoolfellows; but 
my wife, and some others, could not bear the 
Bight of it. I one day took it in my liand, 
and ojiened its mouth with a penknife, to 
show a gentleman how diflerent it was fiom 
that of tlie addci, which I had dead by me : 
its teeth being no more formidable or terrific 
than the teeth of a trout or eel j while the 
mouth of the adder had two fangs, like the 
claws of a cat, attached to the roof of the 
mouth, no way connected with its jaw-teeth. 
Whil'e examining the snake in this manner, 
it began to smell most horridly, and filled the 
room with an abominable odour; I also felt, 
or thought 1 felt, a kind of prickly numbness 
in the hand 1 held it in, and did so for some 
weeks afterwards. In struggling for its 
liberty, it twisted itself round ray arm, and 
discharged its excrements on my coat-sleeve, 
which seemed nothing more than milk, or 
like the chalkings of a woodcock. It made 
its escape from me several times by boring a 
hole through the gauze; I hod lost it for 
some days at one time, when at length it was 
observed peeping out of a mouse-hole behind 
erne of the cellar steps. Whether it had 
caugbi any beetles oi spiders in the cellar, I 


cannot say ; but it looked as fierce as a hawk, 
and hissed and shook its tongue, as in open 
defiance, I could not think of hurting it by 
smoking it oiit with tobacco or brimstone ; 
but called it my fiery dragon which guarded 
my ale cellar. At length I caught it, coikd 
up on one of the steps. 1 put it again into 
an American flour-barrel; but it happened 
not to be the same as he had been in, and I 
observed a nad protruding through the staves 
about half way up. This, I suppose, ho had 
made use of to help his escape ; lor he was 
missjiig one morning about ten o’clock: 1 
had seen him at nine o’clock ; so I thought 
he could not bo far off'. I looked about for 
him foi half an hour, when I gave up the 
hunt in despair. However, at one o’clock, as 
the men were gbing from dinner, one of them 
observed the rogue hiding himself under a 
stone, lifty yarils from the house. “ Dang 
my buttons,” said he, “ if here is not master's 
snake ” He came back and told my wife, 
who told him to go and kill it. It happened 
to be uHthhbtp-day : the washerwoman gave 
him a pailful of scalding soajisuds to throw 
on it; but whether he was most afraid of me 
nr of the snake is still a (juestion: however, 
the washerwoman brought it home with the 
tongs, and dropped it into the dolly-tub. It 
daslied lonnd the tub with the velocity of 
Iiglitmng; my daughter, seeing its agony, 
snatched it out of the scalding liquid, but too 
late : it died in a few minutes. I was not at 
all angry with my wife : I had had my 
whim, and she had heis. I ha«l got all the 
knowledge I wanted to get; I had learned 
that it was of no use for a human being, who 
requites food three tunes a day, to domestlbate 
an animal which can live weeks and months 
Without food: for, as the saying is, “Hunger 
will tame any thingand without hunger 
you can tame nothing. I have also learned 
that the serpent, instesid of being the emblem 
of wisdom, should have been an emblnm of 
stupidity. 

Tlie stench omitted by the common snake, 
when molested, is superlatively noisome; and 
is given olF so powerfully and copiously, that 
it infexts the uir around to a diameter of se¬ 
veral yards. This I witnessed on observing a 
bitch dog kill a rather large snake; in which 
act two points besides the odour effused were 
notable. The coils of the snake formed, as it 
were, a circuhvr wall; and in the circular space 
between it, the snake sunk its head, as if for 
protection. The dog’s efforts were to catch 
and crush the head} and, shrivelliiig up her 
flesliy lips, “ which .all the while ran froth,” 
she kc'pt thrusting the points of her jaws into 
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tridg«s> chickens,' and young ducks. It is geiicr,dly found in the neigl>bourhood 
of the hen-roost, and will devour the eggs even while the hen is sitting upon 
them: these it swallows whole ; and often, after it has done the mischief, will 
coil itself round in the nest. 

The whole of this tribe are oviparous, excluding eighty or a hundred eggs at a 
time, which are laid in dunghills or hot-beds ; the heat of which, aided by that 
of the sun, brings them to maturity. During winter they lie torpid, itk banks of 
hedges, and under old trees. 

' The Blind Worm is another harmless reptile, with a formidable appearance. 
The usual length of this species is eleven inches. The eyes are red ; the head 
small; the neck still more slender: fronj that part the body grows suddenly, 
ahd continues of an equal bulk to the tail, which ends quite blunt: the colour of 
the back is sinereoiis, marked with very small lines, composed of minute black 
specks; the sides are of a reddish cast; the belly dusky; and marked like the 
back. The motion of this serpent is slow ; from which, and from the smallnes.s 
of the eyes, are derived its names ; some calling it the Slow, and some the Blind 
Worm. Like all the rest of the kind in our climates, they lie torpid during 
winter; and are sometimes found, in vast numbers, twisted together. This 
animal, like the former, is perfectly innocent; however, like the viper, it brings 
forth its young alive, (rcsiier tells us,.that one of tliese being struck on the 
head when it was pregnant, it immediately cast forth its young. 

But in the larger tribe of serpents, there is nothing hut danger to be appre¬ 
hended. 'riiis formidable class, though without venom, have something frightful 
in their colour, lys well as their size and form. They want that vivid hue with 
which the savages are so nincii pleased in the lesser kinds; they are ail found of 
a dusky colour, w'itli laige, teeth, which are more formidable than dangerous. 

The lirst of this class, is the Dreat .llboyii of Java and Brazil, which Legaut 
aftirms, he has seen Ufty feet long. Nor is he singular in this report, as many 
of the missionaries ufllrm the same ; and we leave the concurrent testimony of 
histoiians as a further proof. The largest nninial of this kind, which has been 
brought into Europe, is hut thirty-six feet long ; and it is probable, that much 
greater have been seen and destroyed, before they were thought worth sending 
80 far to satisfy European curiosity. The most usual length, however, of the 
jiboya, is about twenly feet, and the liiii kiiess in proportion. The teeth are 
small in proportion to the body : noi are, they used but when it seizes the 
smallest prey. It lies iu wait for wild animals near the path, and when it throws 
itself upon them, it wraps them round so closely as to break all the bones; tlien 
moistening the whole body over with its slaver, it makes it fit for deglutition, 
and swallows it whole. 

The Boiguacu is supposed to be the next in magnitude, and has often been 
seen to swallow a goat whole. ‘ It is thickest in the middle of the body, and 
^rows shorter and .smaller towards the head and the tail: on the middle of the 
back, there is a chain of small black spots running along the jength of it; and 
on each side, there are large, round, black spots, at some distance from each 
other, which are white in the centre: between these, near the belly, there are 
two rows of lesser black spots, which run parallel to the back. It has a double 
row of sharp teeth in each jaw, of a white colour, and shining like mother-of- 
pearl. The head is broad; and over the eyes it is raised into two prominences • 
near the extremity of the tail there are two claws, resembling those of birds. 

^fbese serpents lie hid in thickets, from.whence ihey sally out unawares, and 
raising themselves upright on their tails, will attack both men and beasts. They 
make a loud hissing noise when exasperated; and sometimes winding up trees, 
will dart down upon travellers, and twist themselves so closely lound their 
bodies, as to dispatch them in a very few minutes. Condamine, howevei 

the circular pit aforesaid, and catching at and at the conquered snake. The dog was a most 
fracturing the head. Dunng the progress of determined vermin-killer, and m rats, &c., 
these acts, she, every few seconds, snorted, quite an accomplished one; but snakes did 
•nd shook off the froth, of which she seemed not often come in her way.—CoRRESPONuiiNT 
•wlulously careful to free herself, and barked of tub Magazine of Natukai. HtsTuKx. 
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affirms, that their bite is not dangerous, for though the teeth are so large as to 
inspire the beholder with terror, yet the wound they make is attended with no 
dangerous consequences whatever. Dellon affirms, that they generally haunt 
desert places ; and though they are sometimes seen near great towns, or on the 
banks of rivers, yet it is generally after some great inundation : he never saw 
any but what were dead ; and they appeared to him like the trunk of a great tree 
lyi^ on the ground, 

'^lo this class of large serpents we may refer the Dcpona, a native of Mexico, 
with a very large head and great jaws. 

Such are the most noted animals of 
the serjient tribe: but to recount all, 
would be a vain, as well as a useless en¬ 
deavour. In tho.se countries where they 
abound, their discriminations are so 
numerous, and their colours so various, 
that every thicket seems to produce a 
new animal. The same serpent is often 
found to bring forth animals of eight or 
ten difterent colours : and the naturalist 
who attempts to arrange them by that 
mark, will find that he has made dis¬ 
tinctions which are entirely disowned 
by Nature : however, a very consider¬ 
able number might be added to enlarge 
the catalogue ; but having siip[)lieil a 

f general history, the mind tin ns away 
rom a subject where every object tnesents something formidable or loathsome 
to the imagination. Indeed, the whole tribe resemble each other so nearly, 
tliat the history ol one may almost serve for every other. They are all terrible 
to the imagination, all friglitlul to behold in the.ir lury, and have long been con¬ 
sidered as a race ol animals between whom and man there is a natural antipathy. 
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HISTORY OF INSECTS. 


CHAP. I. 

OF INSECTS IN GENERAL ♦ 


Having gone through the upper rank.s of nature, we descend to that of insects^ a 
subject almost inexhaustible, from the number of its tribes and the variety of 
their appearance. Those who hive prolessedly written on this subject seem to 
consider it as one of the greatest that can occupy the human mind, as the most 
pleasing in animated nature. “ After an attentive examination,” says Swam¬ 
merdam, “ of the nature and anatomy of the smallest as well as the largest 
aniraal.s, I cannot help allowing the least an equal, or perhaps a superior, degree 
of dignity. If, while we dissert with care the larger animals, we are filled with 
wonder at the elegant disposition of their parts, to what an height is our astonish¬ 
ment raised, wlien we discover all these parts arranged in the least in the same 
regular manner! Notwithstanding the smallness of ants, nothing hinders our 
preferring them to the largest animals ; if we consider either their unwearied 
diligence, their wonderful strength, or their inimitable propensity to labour. 
Their amazing love to their young is still more unparalleled among the larger 
classes. They not only daily carry them to such places as may afford them food, 
but if by accident they are killed, and even < id into pieces, they, with the utmost 
tenderness, will carry them away piecemeal in their arms. Who can show such 
an example among the larger animals, which arc dignitied with the title of per¬ 
fect? Who can find an instance in any other creature that can come in com¬ 
petition with this?”! 


• Insects. —Tlie term insect is often ap¬ 
plied not only to the grasshopper, the tiy, 
and the beetle, but *0 other small animals, 
such as slugs and wonns. If, however, one 
of the former be examined, its body will ap¬ 
pear iusected, being divided, as it were, into 
three principal pieces; the head, the trunk, 
and the abdomen ; and it is only where such 
a division is more or less obvious, that this 
name can properly be given. A recollection 
that the English word is probably a corruption 
or contraction of a Latin term, that signifies 
“ cut between,” will effectually guard against 
the mistake.— Ed, 

f Instincts of Nature. —As Nature has 
endued physical bodies with peculiar pro* 
perties, such as gravity, attraction, and the 
like, so has she bestowed others on animal 
bodies; and, it I may be allowel the expres¬ 
sion, incorporated the most essential maxims 
pf her wisdom into living machines, just os 


an artist mokes an automaton that perfuimg 
certain human actions, but in other rei'pects 
can do no more than any other machine. The 
whole animal kingdom is full of instances of 
this sort. It is not out of respect, as every 
reader will easily believe, that a certain boetls 
described by naturalists, buries the dead 
moles and toads which it finds, but the hi- 
stmet which teaches it to subsist upon those 
animals, and to deposit its eggs in them, im- 
pels it to this action. The pigeons which 
are trained to carry letters to distant places 
are not more sensible than other pigeons: 
nothing but the blind instinct to return to 
their young governs them in this proceeding. 
It is requisite that they should have left 
young at the place to which they are to fly; 
and lest they Aunild take a fancy to stop by 
the way to drink or to wash themselves, their 
feet are dipped at their dejiarture in vinegar. 
The Soland geese in St, Kilda, steal, as 
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Such is the lunguage of a rnaii who by long stiuly hecauic enamoured of his 
subject; hut to tliose who judge less partially, it will be found that the insect 
tribe, for every reason, deserve hut the last and lowest rank in animated nature. 
As in mechanics the most complicated machines are required to perlonn the 
nicest operations, so in anatom) the noblest animals are most variously and 
wonderfully made.^ OCall living beings, man offers the most wonderful variety 


Martin infomis us, the grass out of one an¬ 
other's nests, not tor the sake of stealing, but 
because they pick up grass wheiever they 
find it, to form a soft rlepositoiy for their 
eggs: and as these gt'ese live together in 
flocks of many thousands, they find it every 
where in the nests of their companions. 
Highly as Uiloa extols the almost human 
caution and intelligence manifested by the 
mules in America lu descending the lofty 
mountains, yet a closer exam mat iuu will show 
that it is nothing but the fear of falling at 
the sight of the precijiices, which occasions 
all their caution, without any farther con¬ 
sideration. If at Lima they stand with their 
legs wide apart when they hear a subter¬ 
raneous rumbling, this proves nothing more 
than an habitual mechanical action acquit ed 
by frequent repetition, because wbeu the 
earth shakes, they are obliged to assume a 
firmer position with their buidens, and they 
take the noise and the earthquake for one 
and the same thing, since the one mvanably 
accompanies the other. Such is the re.il his¬ 
tory of the supposed intelligence and cunmiig 
of animals. Nature must have known how 
far it was necessiuy for the skill which she 
conferred on aiiiniHl bodies to extend, in 
ortler to the attainment of the puiposes of 
«elf-i»reservafion, self-defence, and tlie pro¬ 
pagation of their kind. So much is ceitain, 
that all these instincts have their appointed 
limits, beyond which no aininal can go ; and 
hence it is, that the animals, so long as they 
follow their instincts, perform actions of ap¬ 
parently astonishing intelligence, but in other 
respects are so stupid as nut to manifest the 
slightest trace of cunning in their ojierations. 
A hen, whose providence and perseverance 
we admire, when she lays her eggs in some 
sequestered spot, where she sits on and turns 
them, and almost samfices herself in her at¬ 
tention to them, bestows the same pains on 
a lump of chalk which is put under her. 
She leads her chickens about that they may 
learn to scratch up the ground and to seek 
worms and insects. At the same time she 
will tread upon one of them, and affrighted 
at the cries which the pain extorts from it, 
she clucks to warn and to soothe it j but yet 
she has not the sense to raise her foot aud to 
sot it at liberty. A lobster will, with incon¬ 
ceivable dexterity, snap off his leg when one 
of his fellows seixas it with his claw: but if 
you put one of his legs between bis own 
claw, he will not have the sense to open his 
claw and to remove his leg, but breaks it off, 


as if there was no other method of releasing 
hiinseU. The ostrich hatches her eggs, as it 
would apjiear, for the puqiose of having 
young osliiches j she ncvortlieless quits them 
foi every trifle, and leaves them to perish ; 
nay, she will even break most of them her- 
sell, for the puqiose of feeding with ihem the 
young ones which she already has.— This bud 
has, inoieover, the sdly instinct to swidlow 
eveiy thing that comes iii i(s way, without 
discriminating, like other animals, whether 
it IS huitful to it or not. An ostrich swal¬ 
lowed, in Shaw’s presence, several leaden 
hiillets hot fiom the mould. It will greedily 
devour its own excrements and those of other 
birds, and of course manifests not the least 
choice 111 obe3uig the instinct of appetite. 
The ciocodile would multiply with dangerous 
rapidity, were it not so stupid as to devour its 
own young, according to the testimony of 
Uiloa. Thus, too, the male tiger destroys its 
own s}>ecies in its young; and it is observed 
ol one of the bug iautiily, that the female IS 
obliged to use the gieatest piecautiou to de¬ 
fend her eggs aud her young fiom the male. 
The ascent and descent of laiks are the re¬ 
sult of an instinct unplaiited in those buds, 
which they follow without any consideration ; 
for they do the very same over tlie sea as ui>oii 
land, and hence fiequently perish in tlie 
water. A thousand olhor examples of this 
kind might be adduced. They prove that 
these actions, which seem to manifest so 
much inivlligcuce, are but the actions of a 
machine, adapted to certain particular pur- 
pobch, and that to those purposes alone this ap- 
paient intelligence extends — New Monxhly 
Mauaxine. 

Insect History Fascinating to 
Youtu. —If the bias of opening cuiiosity be 
properly directed, theie is not any branch of 
natural history so fascinating to youth as the 
study of insects. It is, indeed, a common 
practice in many families, to teach children, 
from the earliest infancy, to treat the greater 
number of insects as if they were venomous 
and dangerous, and, of course, meriting to be 
destroyed, or, at least, avoided with horror. 
Associations are by this means linked with 
the very appeaiance of insects, which become 
gradually more inveterate with advancing 
years; provided, as most frequently happen^, 
the same system be parsisted in, of avoiding 
or destroying almost every insect whudi is un¬ 
lucky enough to attract observation. How 
much rational amusement and innocent plea¬ 
sure is thus thoughtlessly lost; and how 
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in Ills internal conformation ; quadrupeds come next ; ami other animals follow 
in proportion to their powers or their excellences. Insects seem of all others 
tl»e most iraperlectly formed : Irmn their minuteness, the dissecting knife can go 
but a short way in the investigation; but one thing argue.s an evident imper¬ 
fection, which is, that many of them i^an live a long time, though deprived of 
those Organs which are necessary to life in the higher ranks of nature. Many 
of them are furnished with lungs and a heart like nobler animals ; yet the cater¬ 
pillar continues to live, though its heart and lungs, which is often the case, are 
entirely eaten away. 

If insects be considered as bearing a relation to man, and as assisting him in 
the pleasures or necessities of life, they will, even in thi.s respect, sink in the 
(omparison with the larger tribes of nature. It is true, that (he bee, the silk¬ 
worm, the cochineal fly, and the canlharides, render him signal services ; but 
how many others of this class are either noxioii.s, or totally unserviceable tohirii.'' 

Their amazing number is also an argument of their imperfection. It is a rule 
that obtains through all nature, that the nobler animals arc slowly produced, and 
that nature acts vvilh a kind of dignified economy ; but the meaner births are 
lavished in profusion, and thousands are brought forth merely to supply the 
necessities of the more favourite objects of creation. Of all other productions 
in nature, insects are the most nnraerons-t 

snany disagreealile I'evliiigs are thus created, bo seat to a relative in the country, where she 
in Itie iiiuNt iihsuid III,inner! ‘‘Jn oider to was not long in h.iviiig taiefully instilled into 

show,'’ says a writer in the Mn^aznn; of No- her mind all the usual antipathies against 
toroi Histori/^ ‘'that the study, or (^if the ‘ every thing that creepeth on the earth and 
woid he disliked) the oliservation ol' insects is though she al’teiwaids leturned to her paternal 
peculiarly lasciii.Uiiig to thililuHi i-icii in home, no persuasion nor remonstrance could 

their early iiit'ancy, we may let'er to what we ever again persinule her tu touch a common 

have seen in tlie family ot a Inend, who is beetle, much less a stajihylinus, with its tail 

jiartiul to this, as well as to all tlie depait- turned up in a threatening attitude, and its 

rneiits of naturul liistory. Our friend’s diil- foriuulalile jaws leady extended for attack or 
dren, a boy and a girl, were taught, from the defence.” We do not wish that children 
rnoinent they could distinguish insects, to should he encouraged to expose themselves to 
treat them as objects ol interest and ciiiio.sity, danger, iii their encounteis with insects. They 
mill not to be aliaid even of those wliicli should he taught to avoid those few which oro 
wore the most rejiulsive ajtpeaianci.. Tin- re,illy noxious—to admire all—to injure noi»e. 
hlfle girl, for ex.iiii]ile, when just beginning. — Jr.-ia ’r Ahciiitkctokk. 
to w.iIk alone, eiicouiiteied one day a huge * AxEinori? — ^I'he study of insects may« 
stajihylinub {(iorrius olrns Stephens ; vuigo, or may not, be of impoitaiice ; hut a little in- 
thc deiuTs coach-hon.r), whuh she fearlessly rideat deserves to be recorded from the con- 
seized, and did not quit her hold, though the sequences which resulted from a devotion to 
insect grasjied one of her fiiigeis in his for- this study.-- QuartreniOie, d’lsjouval was a 
tnidable jaws. The mother, wiio was by, slate prisoner in Holland in the latter pui-t of 
knew enough of the i'’.,>ect to he rather 1794, when the French army nndei Puhegnji 
alarmed for the consequences, tliough slu; invaded that country. He found raeauB to 
prudently concealed her feelings fiom the cairy on a coirespondcnce with the French 
child. She did well; lor the insect was not general, and, having carefully watched tile 
strong enough to break the skin, and the operations of his spiders, he wrote to Pichegni 
child took no notice of its attempts to hite her that he was here; and from his observations 
finger. A whole senes of disagreeable asso- iijion the spiders, that a severe winter was at 
ciations with this formidable-looking family hand, which would, of course, faci^tate the 
of insects was tlius averted, at the very mo- operations of the invading army. The French 
meiit when a diflerent mode of acting on the geiieial, who had aheudy thought of retreating, 
part of the mother would have produced the acted upon this hint, and in a few days after 
contrary effbet. For more than two years took possession of the whole country, which 
aftw this occurrence, the little girl and her would have been inaccessible to him had it 
brother assisted in adding nuraetons speci- not been tor the ice, which was soon saffi 
mens to their father’s collection, without the ciontly strong to allow the Frenclr army to 
parents ever having had cause, from any aeci- cross the iivers,—Ku. 

dent, to repent of their enijiloying themselves f Sruui ok Inskcts.— It has been objected 
in this manner. The sequel of the little girl’s to the study of insects, as well as to that of 
history stnking'y dhistrates the position for Naliiitd History in general, that it tends to 
which we contend. The child happened to withdraw the mind from subjects of higher 
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la this class of animals there are numerous distinctions, and a |;eneral desoiip' 
tion will by no means serve for all. Almost every species has its own distinct 
history ; and exhibits manners, appetites, and modes of propagation, peculiarly 
its own,* In the larger ranks of existence, two animals that nearly resemble 
each other in form will be found to have a similar history ; but here insects 
almost entirely alike will be often found perfectly dissimilar, as well in their 
manner of bringing forth and subsisting, as in the changes which they undergo 
during their short lives. Thus, as this class is prolific beyond computation, so 
are its varieties multiplied beyond the power of description-i" 


moment; that it cramps and narrows the 
range of tliought; and that it destroys, or at 
least weakens, the finer creations of the fancy. 
Now, we sliould allow this ohjection in its 
fullest extent, and even be disposed to carry 
it further than is usually done, if the collect¬ 
ing of specimens only, or, as the French ex¬ 
pressively call them, chips {echantitlons), he 
called a study. But the mere collector is not, 
and caqnot lie, justly considered as a natural¬ 
ist ; and, taking the term naturalist in its en¬ 
larged sense, we can adduce some distm- 
guished instances in opposition to the objec¬ 
tion. RousseaU, for example, was jiassionately 
fond of the Lmnaean botany, even to the driest 
miimtiffi of its technicalities; and yet it does 
not appear to have cramiied his mind, or ira- 

{ loverished his imagination. If Rousseau, 
lowevcr, be objected to as an eccentric being, 
from whose pursuits no fair inference can be 
drawn, we give the illustrious example of 
Charles James Fox, and may odd the names 
of oiir distinguished jiocts. Goldsmith, Thom¬ 
son, Gray, and Danvin, who were all enthu¬ 
siastic naturalists. We wish particularly to 
insist upon the example of Gray, because he 
was very partial to the study of Insects. It 
may be new to many of our readeis, who 
are familiar with the Flegy in a Country 
Churchyard, to be told that its autlior was at 
the pains to turn the characteristics of the 
Linnseau orders of insects into Latin hex¬ 
ameters, the manuscript of which is still 
preserved in his interleaved copy of the 
“ Systems Naturae.” Further, to use the 
somewhat exaggerated words of Kirby and 
Spence, whose work on Entomology is one of 
the most instructive and pleasing books on 
the science, “ Aiistotle among the Greeks, 
and Pliny the Elder among the Romans, may 
he deiiorninated the fathers of Natural Uis- 
toiy, asfWell as the greatest philosopheis ot 
their day; yet both these made insects a 
principal object of their attention: and in 
mote n'cent times, if we look abroad, what 
names greater than those of Redi, Malpighi, 
Vallisnieri, Swammerdam, Leeuwenhoek, 
Reaumur, Linnmus, De Geer, Bonnet, and 
the Hubers ? and at home, what philosophers 
have done more hopoiir to their country and 
to human nature than Ray, Willoughby, Lis¬ 
ter, and Uerham? Yet all these made the 
study of insects one of their most favourite 
puiMUts.”— InSKCT ABCHlTaCTUItB. 


* On the Sexuai. Instinct of Insects* 
—It has been asserted, that the circuitous 
flight of the butterfly tribe arises from one 
sex pursuing through the air the track of the 
othei ; and that, if an unimpregnated female 
of the I'halasna fpiercus (egger moth) be 
carried in a gauze cage into the haunts of 
that species, numbers of the males will be at¬ 
tracted, so as to be easily captured. I have 
never had an opportunity of verifying this 
fact; but, from a circumstance which oc¬ 
curred to me during the past year, 1 have no 
doubt of its correctness. 

I was engaged in rearing Icpidopterous in¬ 
sects from the lan'm, and liad a great variety 
of the pupa) of different species. One even 
ing, I found a female Sphinx ocelUita just 
emerged, which, in lifting from the fl),or, 
ran up my arm and round the collar of my 
coat: two hours alter, on returning to my 
study from shutting some glass frames in the 
garden, a very fine male of the saipe species 
was fluttering on my shoulder, where the 
female had previously crawled. But a still 
more curious fact, which must appear almost 
incredible, remains to be slated. Two females 
of the »[)hiiix populi were evolved. The next 
day I found three males in the room. As no 
one had entered it m the interval, nor was 
there apparently any mode by which they 
could gam access, 1 was somewhat puzzled 
to account for their appearance. The same 
evening, however, the mode of entrance was 
made apparent, by two more males, of the 
s.iine species, coming down the chimney; 
one of which fell into a vase standing on the 
fire-place, where I captured it befoie it could 
extricate itself. Afterwards, upon occasion 
of the evolution from the pupa state of fe¬ 
males of the Fhalcena bncephala and Pha- 
Uma salicis, the windows of my study were 
completely besieged by males of the same 
siiecies, wliich. upon throwing open the win¬ 
dows, eagerly rushed in.-— Corbespondknt 
OF Buanoe’s Journal. 

t Fecundity of the Animad Kimqdou; 
FAHTicui.ARLY Insbcts. — A single plant- 
louse {Aphis) may be the living progenitor 
of 6,904,900,000 descendants, and the queen 
of the warrior white ants ( Termes bellicosus, 
Smeathm.), produces 31,636,000 eggs in one 
year. 

We may illustrate this subject by an ex¬ 
tract exemplifying the proportionate fecundity 
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Swammerdam, Reaumer, aad Lianseua, have each attempted to abrid|fe the 
taak of description, fey throwing a number of simiiar animals into distinct 
classes, and thus making one general hi.story stand for all. I vvjII avail myself 
ol their labours; and uniting their general distinctions, throw the whole class of 
insects into four separate distributions, giving under each the history of every 
species that seems to me considerable enough to deserve our notice. 

In our cursory inspection of tlie insect tribe, the first animals that offer them¬ 
selves are those which want wings, that appear crawling about on every plant, 
and on every spot of earth we regard with any degree of attention. Of these, 
some never obtain wings at any period of their existence, but aie destined to 
creel) on the vegetable, or the spot of earth where they arc stationed, for their 
whole lives. ()n the contrary, others are only candidates for a more hap|>y 
situation; and only wait their growing wings, when they may be said to arrive 
at their state of full perfectioii. 

'Hiose that never have wings, but creep about till they die, may be considered 
as constituting tlie^i AV class of insects. 

The second order ol insects consists of sufdi as liave wings ; but which, when 
produced from the egg, have those wings cased up in such a mariner as not to 
appear. 

The third order of insects is of the moth and butterfly kind. These all 
have four wings, e.ich covered with a mealy snlwlance of various colours, 
which, when handled, comes ofl' upon the fingers ; and, if examined by the 
inicfoscojic, will appear like scales, with which the wing is nicely embroidered 
all over. 

The fonrtli order is of tho.se winged ins<‘cls which come from a worm instead 


<jf the animal kiugduin in geneuil “ Coin- 
piirttd with the le-st of auiniated nature,” 
says Dal}ell, “ infusion anitnaleula au; surely 
the must iiiuneious: next an; wouns, insects, 
or fishes ; amphibia and seipeuts, birds, ({uad> 
ru]iefls ; and last is man. The human female 
jtroduces only one at a time, that after a con- 
suhtrable interval from birth, and but tew 
during her whole existenee. Many quad¬ 
rupeds are subject to similar laws ; some aiv 
mine fertile, and then I'ecundity is little, if at 
all, inferior to that of ceitam birds, for they 
will proiluce ten or twenty at once. Seveial 
tiirdii will breed frequently in a year, and have 
mute than a single egg at a tune. How pro¬ 
digious is the ilifleience, on descending to 
fishes, amphibia, reptiles, insects, and woims ! 
Yet among them the iiumbers cannot be 
more difleient. Acconling to natuialists, a 
scorpion will pmduee sixty-five young; a 
Common fly will lay 144 eggs ; a leech, 150; 
and a sjiider, 170. I have seen a hydrachna 
pioiluce 6U0 eggs, and a female moth 1,100. 
A tortoise, it is said, will lay 1,000 eggs, and 
a frog ),K)0. A gaU insect has laid 5,000 
eggs; a slftimp 0,000; and 10,000have been 
found in the ovary, or what is supposed to he 
that paitj of an asc.irules. One natmalist 
found above 12,000 eggs in a lobster, and an¬ 
other above 21,000 An insect very similar 
to an iMit {MutiUu f) lias produced 80,000 m 
u single day; and Leeuwenhoeck seems to 
compute four millions in a crab. Many 
fislios, and those winch m some couutnes 
seldom occur, produce iiiciedible umnbers of 


eggs. Above 30,000 have been counted in a 
herring; 3H,tM)0 in a smelt; 1,000.000 in a 
sole; 1,130,000 in a roach; .'i,000,tK)() in a 
species ol' stuigeon; 342,000 in a carp ; 
3i''3,00u in a tench ; .540,000 m a mackeiet; 
002,000 III a perch.; anil I,.357,000 m a 
flounder, lint of all fislies hitherto discovered, 
the cod seems the most fertile. One natn- 
i.iust com[iutes that it produces more than 
.‘>, 006,000 eggs; another 9,000.000 ; and a 
tliiid 9,444,000. Here, then, are eleven 
fi.shes, which, probably, in the course of one 
season, will produce al'ove thirteen niiliions 
of eggs; whic-h is a number so astonishing 
and immense, that, without demonstratiou, 
we could iicvOi believe it true.” 

The fecundity of insects is no less remark¬ 
able than that of fishes. In some instances, 
jiarticularly in those alre.ody mentioned, tho 
numbers jnoduced from the eggs of a siugle 
female, far exceed the progeny of any otlief 
class of animals. It is this extrauvdioary 
fecundity which, under favourable circum- 
stances, produces counth'ss swarms of insects 
that give ougm to tho opinion of their being 
spontaneously generated by putrefaction, or 
brought in some mysterious way by blighting 
winds. Tlie numerous accidents, howevei, 
to which HI sects are expo.sed fmm the depo¬ 
sition of the egg till their final tiansfoima- 
tion, tend o keep their irambeiv fiom be¬ 
coming excessive, or to reduce them wfieu 
they aie at any time more than commonly 
numerous.— Iwsect Tkansx'oiim.v'uous. 
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of a caterpillar, and yet go through changes similar to those whii h moths and 
butterflies are seen to undergo. In this class we may place the fiumerou.s tribes 
of gnats, beetles, bees, and flies. 

Having thu.s given a general distribution of insects, I will proceed to dewibe 
each class in the order! have mentioned them ; beginning with insects without 
wings, as they more nearly resemble the higher raiiks of nature, as well in their 
habits as their conformation.^ 

* Introduction to the Study os In- the woiuliis of this part of the animal kiog- 
8ECTS. —To assist -the reader in estimating tloin, it may he useful to insert here a luu f 
description of the changes winch in¬ 
sects nudergo, with correct ilhistr.rtions, 
which will prevent much misconception 
and confusion m what follows. 

K«q» ov Insec'Is —It was of old be¬ 
lieved that insects were produced sinm- 
taneously by putrefying substances : and 
Virgil gives the details of a process for 
creafittg a swarm of bees out of tlio 
catcass of a hull: but Redi, a celebrated 
Italian naturalist, proved by rigid ex- 
jiuninents that they are always, in such 
cases, hatched fioin eggs previously lanl 
Most insects, indeed, lay eggs, though 
some few are viviparous, and some, like 
serpents, propagate both ways. The 
eggs of insects are very various in form, 
aiui seldom shaped like those of birds. 

We have figured those of several species, t of IiiNccts.) 

as they appear uudei the microscope. 

Larva oe Insects.—W hen 
an iniiect flist issues from the 
i>gg, it is called by nafuialist.s 
iarva, and, populaily, a (mIci- 
pillar, a grub, or a maggot. The 
distinction, in popular language, 
seems to be, that caterpillars are 
produced from the eggs of moths 
or butterflies ; grubs, from the 
eggs of beetles, bees, wasps, &c.; 
and maggots (which are without 
feet) from-blow-fiies, house-flies, 
cheese-flies, &c., though this is 
luit' very rigidly adhered to in 
common jiarlance. Maggots are 
also sometimes culled worms, as 
in the instance of tlie meal-worm; 
hut the canimon earlh-woim is 
tiot a iarva, nor is it b) modern (Lana;, (Jiula., fkc.) 

naturalists lanked among insects. 

Larvse aie remaikably small at first, but themselvi*8 from injury, and in preparing for 
grow rapidly. The full-grown catevpillar of then change by the construction of secure 
tile goat-moth (^Cossus ligniperda') is thus abodes, they manifest gi'eat ingenuity and 
seventy-two thousand times heavier than mechameal skill. The figures exemplily 
when it issues fiom the egg j and the maggot various forms of insects in this stage of their 
of the blow-fly is, in twenty-fpur hours, one existence. ' ’ 

hundred and fifty-five times heavier than at Pupa op Insects.—W hen larvm ar*! full 
Its birth. Some larvae have feet, others are giown, tluy cast their skins for the last time, 
without: none have wings. They cannot undergo a complete change of form, and, 
propagate. They feed voraciously on coam with a few exccjilions, cease to eat,;and re- 
sub^tauces; and as they increase in size, mam nearly motionless. When an insect, 
winch they do wry rapidly, tliey cast their after this change, does not losi its legs, or 
akms tluee or four times. In defending continues to eat and move, it is popularly 
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INSECTS WITHOUT WINGS. 


Evkhy moment’s observation furnishes us with instances of insects witltoiit 
witif's; but the diflipilty is to distinguish llmse which are condemned coiitinu- 
iilly to lead reptile lives, from such as only wait the happy moment of trans¬ 
mutation. For this, nothing but a long and intimate acquaintance will suirice ; 
t>ul, in general, all animals resembling the flea, the loused the spider, the bug, 
the wood-louse, the water-louse, and the scorpion, never ac quire wings, but arc 
produced from the egg in that form which they never change afterwards. 

If we consider this class as distinct from others, we shall find them in general 
longer lived than the rest, and often continuing their term beyond one season, 
which is the ordinary period of an insect’s existence. 

They come to perfection in the egg, as was said before ; and it sometimes 
happens, that when the animal is interrupted in performing the oilices of exclu¬ 
sion, the young ones burst the shell within the parent's body, and are thus 


called a Nymph; and when the inner 
skill of the i.irva is conveitisl nifo a 
membriUHUis in leathmy covi-niig, which 
wraps tfie insect closely up like a 
mummy, it is teimed /'iqw, liom its 
lesemhlaace to an infant in swaililling 
bauds. From the pupa* of many of 
the butterflies ai)])caniig gilt as it with 
gold, the Greek-, called them (hr;/- 
mlulps, and the Romans Aurvlia-, and 
hence naturalist.*' frequently call a pupa, 
ehrysalm, even when it is not gilt. We 
shall see, as we proceed, the curious 
contrivances lesoited to for protecting 
insects in tliis lielpless state. 

pKHKBOT lNSEi,;TS.--.'Vfter a certain 
lime, the insect which h.is remained in 
its pupa-case, like a mass of jelly with¬ 
out stojie, IS gradually preparing for 
its final change, when it takes the tonn 
of a perfect insect. This stale was 
called by LmnsBUs, because the 

insect, having tlirown oft its mask, he- 
Combs a perfect imu^f of its species. 
Of some, this last poitton of their ex¬ 
istence is very short, others live through 
a year, and some exist for longer peuods. 
They feetl lightly, and never increase m 
site. The chief object of all is to per¬ 
petuate their species, after which the 
greater number quickly die. It is in 
this state that they exercise those re¬ 
markable instincts for the preservation 
of their race, which are exhibited in 
their preparations for the shelter of their 
eggs, and the nourishment of their 
larvo!. ’ The foregoing are examples of 
insects in the imago, or jierfect state.-— 
IntSBCT Akcuitbci'Vub. 
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hrouglit forth alive;’*^ This not nnfreqnently happens with tlie wood-louse, an<l 
others of the* kind, which are s(»inetimes seen producing eggs, and sometinke>« 
young ones perfectly formed. 

Though these creatures are perfect from tlie beginning, yet they are often, 
during their existence, seen to change Ihoir skin: this is a faculty which they 
possess in common with many of the higher ranks of animals, and which 
answers the same purposes. However tender their .skins may seem to our feel, 
yet, if compared to the animal's strength and .size, they will be found to resemble 
a coat of mail, or, to talk more closely, the .shell of a Iob.ster. I)y this skin 
the.se animals are defended from accidental injuries, and particularly from the 
atiacks of each other. Within this they continue to grow, till their bodies be¬ 
come so large as t(» be imprisoned in their own covering, and then the shell 
bursts, blit is quickly replaced by a new one. 

Lastly, these animals arc endued with a degree of strengt-h for their size, that 
at first might exceed credibility.—Had tnaii an equal degree of strength, bulk 
for hulk, widi a louse or flea, (he history of Samson would be no longer miraeii- 
loits.—A flea will draw a chain a hundred times ht'avier than itself; and to cooi- 
pensate for this force, will eat ten limes its own .size of provision in a single day. 


t’dlAP. III. 

THE SPIDER AND ITS VARIETIES 

The animal (hat deserves our liisl notice in tlii.s principal order of insects, is the 
hjiider, whose inaniieis are of all 
others the most, subtle, and wljo.se 
instincts are most various. 

In this country, where all the in¬ 
sect tnl-es are kept under by human 
a-ssichiity, tins spiders are but small' 
and harmless. We are acquainted 
with few but the house-spider, whirli 
weaves its web in neglected rooms ; 

(Ilf garden-spider, that spreads its 
toils from tree to tree, and rests in 
the centre; fhe wandering-spider, 
that has no abode like tiie rest; and 
the field-spider, that is sometimes 
seen mounting, web and all, into the 
clouds. Tiese are the chief of our 
native spiders; which, though re¬ 
puted venomous, are entirely inof¬ 
fensive. But they form a much more 
ternblc tribe in Africa and America. 

In those regions, where all the insect 
species acquire their greatest growth, 
where the butterfly is seen to expand 
a wing as broad as our sparrow, and 
the ant lo build a habitation us tall as 
a man, it is not to be wondered at that the spiders are seen bearing a propor 

* Mai.e iNsicTK Hatcheu PittsT.—Ni- of uiSccls invarisbly EpiMiaT earlimf than the 
tuialists liavf obsiHvec* that the male bruvils temaie hriwds. Frokfcsor Rennie un'nils, 
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tionable magnitiule. In fact, the l>ottnm of tUc Martinico splJer’s body is m 
as a hen’s egp, and covered all over witli liair. Its web is atron", and its 
bite dangerous. It isbappy for ns, however, that tve are plared at a distance 
from these formidable creatures, and that we can examine their history witbowt 
feeling their resentment. 

Every spider has two divisions in its body. The fore part, containing the 
head and breast, is separated from the hinder part, or belly, by a very slender 
thread, through which, however, there is cornmunicidion from one part to the 
other. The fore part is covered with a liard shell, as well as the legs, which 
adhere to the breast, d’he hinder part is clothed with a supple skin, beset all 
over with hair. They have several eyes all round the head, brilliant and acute ; 
these, are simietimes eight in niirnher, somefunes but six ; two behind, two 
before, and the rest on each side. Like all otlier insects, their eyes are im¬ 
movable; and they want eyelids; but this organ is fortified with a transparent, 
horny substance, which at once secures and assists their vision. As the aiiirnal 
procures its subsistence by the most watchful attention, so large a number of 
eyes was necessary to give it the earliest iiit’oniiatioii of the capture of its prey. 
l'’hey have two [lincers on the fore part of the head, roiigli, with strong points, 
toothed like a saw, and terminal mg in claws like those td a cat. A little below 
the jioint of flic claw there i.s a small hole, through which t.lie annual emits a 
poison, which, though harmless to us, is .snlTiciently capable of msraiitly de¬ 
stroying its prey. This is tlie most powerful weapon they have against their 
enemies ; tlie.y can open or exletul these jiinceTs as occasion may require ; ami 
when they are uiidi.sturhed, they siilfcr them to lie one upon the other, never 
opening them hut when tlierc is a neecs oly for their exertion. They have all 
eight legs, jointed like those of loh.stcrs, and .similar also in another respect; 
for if a leg be torn awav, or a joint rut olf, a new one w ill quickly grow in its 
place, and the animal will find itself fitted fur combat as before. At the end of 
each leg there are three, crooked, movable claws; namely, a small one, placed 
higher up, bke a cock’s .sjmr, by tlic assistance of which it adheres to the 
threads of its web. There are two other.s larger, which meet together like a 
lobster's claw, by which they can catch liold of llie smallest depres.sions, 
walking up or down the very polished suriaecs, on which they can tind ine¬ 
qualities that are imperceptible to our grosser sight. 

’Fhe spider, though thus formidably equipped, would seldom prove successful 
in the capture, were it not equally furril“<licd with other ii].strumcnts to assist its 
depredations. As it lives wholly upon (lies, and is without wings to pursue 
them, it is obvious they must for ever escape so impotent an adversary ; but the 
spider is a most experienced hunter, and spreads its nets to catch tho.se animals 
it is unable to pursue. The spider's web is generally laid in those places where 
flies are most apt to come and shelter; in the corners of rooms, Touud the edges 
of windows, and in the open air among the bram.heM of trees. There the little 
animal remains for days, nay weeks together, in patient expectation, seldom 
changing its situation, though never so unsHCce8.sful. 

For the pur[)Oses of making this web, nature has supplied this animal with a 
large quantity of glutinous matter within its body, and live dugs, or teats, 
for apiniiing it into thread.'^ This substance is contained m a little bag, and 
at fitst siglit it resembles soft glue ; but when examined more accurately, it will 
be found twisted into many coils of an agate colour, and upon breaking it, the 


that upon the leaf of a poplar tree, of three 
eggs of the jmss moth, {ccrura vinula,) which 
he tuund, two were hatched alumt a fortnight 
liefore the other. The first weie male'), and 
the last a female; thus distinctly proving, 
that eggs' from which females are produced 
OTB longer of hatching. As they werij found 
oil the same leaf, they wei-e of course pre¬ 
sumed to he laid by (he same iiarent; at the 
same time, iho diSerence lu the time of 


hatching could not deiiend upon any atmus- 
jihcncal cause.—N at. Hist, of SKi.uoiiNB. 

* Thue.io anb Sfinnkkkts of a Si’idbh. 
—Leeuwenhoeck, in one of his extraordinary 
microscopical observations on tt, young spider 
not bigger than a gral^ of sand, upon enu¬ 
merating the threadlets in one of its threads, 
calculated that it would require four millions 
of them to lie as thick os a hair of his beiud. 
— iKsacT AnciuTacTtFRii. 
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ooiif«i»(s nmy be easily drawn out into threads, from the tenacity of the wib* 

statute, not from those threads 
already fornried| Those wlio have ween 
the machine by wl»ich W’lre is spun, wilt 
have an idea of the inaiiiicr in wltioh 
this animal forms the threads of its 
little net, the orifices of the five teats 
above mentioned, through which the 
thread is drawn, contracting or dilating 
at pleasure. The threads which we see, 
and appear so fine, are, notwithstand- 
ing, composed ol five joined together, 
and these are many times doubled when 
tlu web is in formation. 

When a house-spider proposes to be¬ 
gin a web, it first makes choice of some 
commodious spot, where there is anjip- 
pearance of pliinderaiid security. The 
animal then distds one little drop of its 


(TliiiMd tiiii] Spmtifivrs of a ) 

in a very surprising manner, as I have 
the other end of the well is to be fastened. The first thread thus formed, drawn 
tight, and fixed at cacVi end, the spider then runs upon it backward and forward, 
still assiduously employed in doubling and strengthening it, as upon its force 
depends the strength and staliility of tlie wlmle. Tlie scaflolding llins completed, 
the spider makes a number of threads parallel (o the first, in tfie same manner, 
and then crosses them wiili olliers; the clammy substance of which they are 
formed serving to bind them, when newly made, to each oilier. 

'I’lie insect after this operation, doubles and trebles the thread that borders its 
web, by opening all its teats at once, and secures the 
edges, so as to prevent tlie wind from blowing tlie work 
away. The edges being thus fortified, the retreat is 
next to be attended to ; and this is formed like a funnel 
at the bottom of the web, where the little creature lies 
concealed. To this are two passages, or outlets, one 
above, and the other below, very artfully contrived, to 
give the animal an opportunity of making excursions at 
jiroper seasons, of prying into every corner,*and clean¬ 
ing those parts which are observed to be clogged or in¬ 
cumbered. Mtill aftentivt* to its web, the s[)ider, from 
time to time, cleans away the dust that gathers round it, 
which might otherwise clog ami incommode it: for this 
purpose, it gives the whole a shake with its paws; still. 

However, proportioning the blow so as not to endanger 
the fabric. It often happens also, that from the main 
web there are several threads extended at some distance 
on every side: these are, in some measure, the outworks 
of the fortification, which, whenever touched from with¬ 
out, tlm spider prepares for attack or self-defence. If 
the insect impinging be a fly, it springs forward with 
great agility ; if, on the contrary, it be the assaidt of an 
enemy stronger tlian itself, it keeps within its fortress, 
and never ventures out till the danger be oyer. Another (tiw Siiidnr’* Web.) 
advantage which ISbe spider reaps from this contrivance 

of a cell or retreat behind the web is, that it serves for a place where the 
creature can-feast upon its pm? with all safety, and conceal the fragments 
Hpf those carcasses which it has picked, without exposing to public vmw, t|m 



glutinous liquor which is very tenacious, 
and then creeping np the wall, and join¬ 
ing its thread as it proceeds, it ilarts itself 
often seen, to the oppo-site place, where 
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least trace of barbarity, tliat might create a suspicion in any insects that their 
«nemy was near.’' 

It olten happens, however, that the wind, or the rustling of the branches, or 
die approach ol some large animal, destroys in a rainute the labours of an age. 
In this case, the spider is obliged to reiniiia a patient spectator of the utiiversal 
ruin ; and when the danger is passed away, it sets about repairing the calamity. 
For this purpose, it is lurnished with a largo store of the glutinous substance of 
which the web is made ; and with this, it either makes a new web, or patches 
up the old one. In general, hovvever, the animal is much fonder of mending 
than making, as it is furnished originally with but a certain tjuaiitity of glutinous 
matter, whicli, when exhausted, nothing can renew. The time seldom fails to 
come, when their reservoirs are entirely dried up, and the poor animaJ is left to 
all the cliances of irretrievable neci'Ssity. J\n old spider is thus frequently re¬ 
duced to the greatest extremity; its web is destroyed, and it wants the materials 
to make a new one. But as these animals have been long aceustoined to a lile 
of stiiltiiig, it hunts about to iind out the web <»f another spider, younger and 
weaker than itsell, with whom it ventures a battle, d'he invader generally suc¬ 
ceeds ; the young one is driven out to make a new web, and the old one remains 
in quiet possession. If, however, the spider is unable to dispossess any other of 
its web, it then endeavours, for awhile, to subsist upon accidental dejiredalion ; 
but in two or three months it iiievitabij dies of hunger. 

It has lieeii the opiriHm ol some philosophers, that tiie spider was in itself both 

male and female ; but Lister has been 
able to distinguish the sexes, ami to 
perceive that the males were much less 
in size than file females. 

4’he female generally lays from nine 
hnmlird to a thousand eggs m a.season ; 
tiny are of a hluish colour, speckled 
with black, and sepanUed from each 
oilier by a glulinoiis substance, not un¬ 
like frog spawn waler. 

When the number of eggs which Ifte spider has liroiiglit lorth have remumed 
for an hour or two to dry alter exclusion, the little 
animal then prepaies to make them a bag, when* fliej 

re to be hatched until they leave the shell. For this 
purpose, she spins a web four or live times stronger 
tlian (hat made for catching flies; and, besides, lines 
if within side by a down, which she pkicks from her 
own breast, d’liis bag, when completed, is as thick 
m paper, is smooth within side, but rougher without. 

Within this they deposit their eggs; and it is almost 
incredible to relate the concern and industry which 
(hey bestow m the preservation of it. They stick it 
by means of their glutinous fluid to the end of their 
body; so that tlie animal, when thus loaded, ajipears 
as if she had one body placed behind another. If this 
bag be separated from her by any accident, she cm 
ploys all her assiduity to stick it again in its lonner 
situation, and seldom abaiidon-s her treasure but vvilh 
her life. When the young ones are excluded from 
their ahells, within the bag, they remain for some time 
in their confinement, until the female, instinctively 
knowing their maturity, bites open their prison, and 
sets them free. But her parental care does not let- 
niiiiate with their exclusion ; she receives them upon her lack for some time. 




• Spujish’s WnB.--Thc annexed cut illtis- of spider (mygale avicnUma). It was disco- 
'tratv% the fabric constructed l>y some species vered lu the iiiaxils, au the hedges, a few 
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until tli«y have strengflt to provide for thornselves, when ihey leave heir never to 
return, and each begin a separate maiiul'actory of its own."'^ Tiie young ones^ 
begin to spin when they can scarcely be discerned ; and prepare for a life of 
plunder before they have strength to overcome. Indeed, nature seems to have 
torined them in every respect for a life of hostility. No other insect is possessed 
of such various powers of assault and defence; and they are able to destroy 
animals ten times bigger than themselves. Even after a sevei^ defeat, they 
quickly recover of their wounds; and as for their legs, they consider the loss of 
them as but a small mi.sfortune,, as they grow again very speedily to their former 
magnitude. 

'I'lms there is no insect to which they are not an enemy ; but what is more 
barbarous still, spiders are the enemies of each other. Keaiitnur, who was fond 
of making e\periincnts upon insects, tried to turn the labours of the spider lo 
human advantage, and actually made a pair of glove.« from their webs. For this 

I >nrpose, he collected a large number of those iii.sects together: he took care to 
lave them coii.stanfly supplied with flies, and the ends of young feathers, fresh 
picked from chickens and pigeons, wdncii being foil of blood, are a diet that 
spiders are particularly fond of. But notwithstanding all his care, he was soon 
convinced that it was impracticable to rear them, since they were of such a 
malignant nature, that tliey could never be brought to live in society ; but in¬ 
stead of their usual food, chose to devour each other.f 


miles from Rio Janeiro, on the mad to the 
gold mines of Tejneo. The stiucture was 
tiumjiet shaped, perfectly circular, and thiee 
feet m length. A cylmdncal gallery, two 
inches in diameter, traversed this truncated 
cone from end to end, and preserved its cen¬ 
tral position by lateral lines of attacliment in 
the foim of ra<lii converging tow aid the cen¬ 
tral ontice at (lie greater end of the wt'h, 
winch was 10 inches in diaiiieler.—Muu- 
«AY. IN Mao. Nat. Hist. 

Dr W.ilsh describes a sjH'cles of spidc-r in 
Brazil, whose weh extends, as thick and ten.i- 
cious as a veil of gauze, and extending like a 
canopy from tree to tiee. One of these wehs 
he saw covered with huge spiders, with yellow 
spotted liodies, and shining polished legs, 
nearly as large as those of a small crab : they 
were all of different sizes and ages, and the 
colony consists of above one hundred insects, 
young and old, who all seemed to live toge¬ 
ther m jieace and good will. 

* Niurs ON A Kush. —The annexed cut 
represents a iiidiis or nest attached to ii nish ; 
the nest in the figure being half its natural 
size. 1 discovered it whilst butaiiizuig in the 
early part of the summer, and so closely does 
It resemlile a flower, that I mistook it for one, 
even after it was in my hand. It is perfectly 
white, and of manufacture the most finished. 
The lower end is quite flat, with edges as 
sharp in proportion as those of the crown of 
a hat, which I consider a great peciili«irity, 
as I cannot recollect any insect manufacture 
of n web-like material, W'hether nidus of 
spider, or cocoon of caterpillar, except such as 
are round or oval, certainly none with 
sharp edges such as T desenbe. As I fbuiid 
two of them, 1 cut one open, and fuund about 
a dozen eggs sticking to ihe iiasc ai hut 


not occupying one-tenth of the interior.—■ 
Mao. Nat. IIist No. (?. 

J)e Geer has given, in detail, an account of 
some similar ones that he met with both lu 
Holland and Sweden. The first he observed 
were suspended lu a hay chamber, and he 
noticed others afterwards in similar places. ' 
He describes them us composed of silk of a 
dirty white, in the foim of little oval bugs, 
suspended by a sleinlei but strong tfyreud. 
They were nearly of the shape of hens' eggs, 
and were so thin that the eggs they contained 
iniglit be seen tbiough them When the 
eggs hatched, they pioduced a spider, which 
he names araiiea tuberculata. He aftei wards 
found, suspemled to stalks of grass, &,c, olhep , 
nests, moie neatly resembling those figurerS 
above, which he describes us of the size 
sniidl jiea, of the shape of a bottle, with 
bottom flat, coiit.ilniug about a dozen eggs, 
which also produced spulers. Most piohably, 
the nidus described coutained the eggs of Sumu 
spider frequenting the water— Ibid. No. 9. 

f Sii.K. VROM SiHDEus.—At the last anni¬ 
versary of the Socn-ty of Arts, the silver isis 
medal was presented to Mr. D. B. Rolt for 
obtaining silk from the garden spider. We 
find the details in the volume of the society's 
transactions lately published. 

“ The subject of Mr. Roll’s experiments 
has been the garden sjniler (arawto diadema)y 
the webs of which, in aiitunuii, aie so con¬ 
spicuous on the siirfai eof shrubs and in other 
similar situatioii.s. On allowing one of these 
animals to crawl ovei Ins baud, he found that 
it drew a thread with it whwver it Went; he 
likewise, without any diffiatitx'. wound some 
of this thread over his hand, finding that the 
spider continued spiiining while the thread 
was winding iqi. 
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Of this animal there are several kinds, slightly differing from each other, 

either in habits or conformation.* The 
water-spider is the most remarkable of 
the number. This insect resembles the 
common spider in its appearance, ex- 
^ cept that its hinder part is made rather 
' in the shape of a nme-pin than a ball. 
They difler in being able to live as well 
by land as ivater; and in being capable 
of spinning as well in one element as the 
other. Their appearance under water is 
very remarkable; for though they in¬ 
habit the bottom, yet they are never 
touched by the element in which they re¬ 
side, but are inclo.sed in a bubble of air 
that, like a box, surrounds them on 
every side. 'Fliis bublile has the bright 
appearance, at the bottom, of (piicksilver ; and within this, they peiform their 
several functions of eating, spinning, and sleeping, without its ever bursting, or 
in the lea.st disturhing their operations : sometimes, the bubble is seen divided 
into three distinct apartments; and in the .spring, the male enters one of those 
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“ On this hint, he coiUK-cted a small u’cl 
with the sleain-engiiie i)f Ihe l.u-tury in vvhu h 
hi' is ocomiied, iiiid putting it in inotiDii, at 
the rate ot l.'ih leet per niimite, t'ouiid that 
the spider wimlil thus (.oiitiiaie to allhid an 
unbroken thread during lioin three to hve 
iriituites. The hiiecmieii ot this silk, which 
neoompaiiies Mr. Roll's coinmuiiiL-ation, was 
wound off tiom tweuly-foui spideis in about 
two houis. Mr. R. estimates its length at 
leet: its colour is while, and its lustie 
is brilliant, and completely niefalhc, owing, 
jnohably, to its great opacit}. No attempt 
lias been made by linn to tonibme two or 
more fiUnieiits into one tiy winding, nor, of 
course, to form it into lliiead by thiowing. 

“ The thread ot the garden spider is so 
much finer than that ot the silk-woiin, that 
Hhe iiiiiteJ strength ot five of the lonner is, 
according to Mi. Roll, equal only to one of 
the latter; and, assumnij' that the weight is 
in proportion to the stiength, and that a 
spider will yield twice a year a thiead JfiO 
feet long, while that produced by a single 
silk worm is 1,900 leet, it lollows that the 
produce of oiu silk-wouii is equal to that of 
ti',3 spiders. Now, ns on an average it takes 
about 3,.500 silk-woims to produce a pound 
of silk, it would take about 2d,0()0 spiders to 
produce an eqvial quantity. Besides, spideis 
are not so easily confined as silk-worms, and 
whenever two come in contact, a battle en¬ 
sues, whicl/ ends m the destiuction of the 
weaker one. Spiders kept for silk must, 
therefore, be each ni separate dens or cells ; 
and the apparatus contrived by Mr. Rolt foi 
this puiqiose, although very ingenious and 
well adapted to carry on a course of experi¬ 
ments with a hundred or two, would inani- 
lestly be wholly inapplicable to any purpose 
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of commercial utility. Mr. Rolt has, how- 
tnv'i, made some inteiesting additions to the 
b;st(.i\ ol the gaiden spider,and has obtained 
Ihf silk in its natuial slate, exlubiting all its 
peculiar lustre ; his method, likewise, of 
winding the silk diiectly from the animal is, 
to say the least of it, etlectual and inge¬ 
nious.” 

It should be added that “ the society are 
ot opinion that it will lu ver be possible to 
employ spider’s silk, beautiful ns it is, in any 
piotit.ilde maiiiifacture; but have tlioiight 
pnq J to confer a lewaid on thus gentleman 
tor Ins cominuiiication, as foimiiig an inte¬ 
resting addition to the natuial histoiy of the 
spider.” 

* HoNiiNo Seinpiis.—-Tlieie is a tribe of 
hunting spiflers, that leap like tigeis on their 
prey; and, wh.it is mine extraordinary, have 
the faculty ot doing so sideways, (tne of 
these jumped two leet on an humble bee. 
Tliey apjiroach the object of tbeir iutended 
attack with the noiseless and imjierceptible 
motion of the shadow of a sun-dial. If the 
fly move, the spider moves also, backwards, 
forwards, or sideways; and that with so much 
qirecision as to time .ind distance, .that the 
two insects apiiear as if boniid together by 
some invisible cfiain, or actuated by the same 
spirit. It the fly take wing and pitch behind 
the spideijilie head of the latter is turned 
louiid to meet it so quickly, that the human 
eye is deceued, and the spider appears to I'e 
motionless. When all these manoeuvres bring 
the fly within its nfiimg, the leap is made 
with fearful rapidity, gnd the jprey struck 
down like lightning. The redeeouiig trait in 
these dto,features is their aflection for their 
young.— Fxiiii.x Librxhy. 
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to iirtpregnate the female, in the manner mentioned above, while the bubble in 
which he was contained unites with the other, like two drops of water, when ap¬ 
proached to each other. They spin their webs as well in the water as upon 
land; and it is most probable that they make their food of the small insects of 
either element. 


CHAP. IV. 

THE FLEA. 



'ritK history of those animals with which we are the best acquainted, are the 

lirst objects of our chiefest curiosity. There are 
few but are well informed of the agility and tlie 
blood-thirsty disposition of the ilen ; of the 
caution with which it comes to the attack; and 
the readiness with which it avoids the pursuit. 
'Phis insect, which is not only the enemy of 
mankind, but of the dog, cat, and several 
other animals, is found in every part of the 
world, but bites with greater severity in some 
countries than in others, its numbers in Italy 
and France arc much greater than in England ; 
and yet its bite is much more troublesome here 
than I have found it in any other place. It 
would seem that its force increased with the coldness of the climate ; and 
thoiigli less prolific, that it became more predaceous. 

If the flea be examined with a microscope, it will be observed to have a small 
head, large eyes, and a roundish body. It has two feelers, or horns, which are 
short, ami composed of four joints; and between these lies its trunk, which it 
buries in the skin, and through which it sucks the blood in large quantities. 
'I’hc body appears to be all over curiously adorned with a suit of poUsiied sable 
armour, neatly jointed, and beset with multitudes of sharp pins, almost like the 
quills of a porcupine. It has six legs, the joints of which are so adapted, that it* 
can, as it were, fold them up one within another; and when it leaps, they all 
spring out at once, whereby its whole strength is exerted, and the body raised 
above two hundred times its own diameter.^ 


(.Till' 


• Moscui.An Sthenotii of Insects.— 
The masculai power of insects, as Baron 
Haller remarks, appcius to excel ui proportion 
to theu diminutiveuess. Of this we have a 
remarkable example in the common flea, 
which can draw seventy or eighty times its 
own weight. The muscular strength of this 
agile creature enables it not only to resist the 
ordinary pressure of the fingers in our en¬ 
deavours to crush it, hut to take leaps to the 
distance of two hundred times its own length ; 
which will appear more surprising when we 
consider that a man, to eipial the agility of a 
flea, should he able to leap between three and 
four hundred yards I'he flea, however, is 
excelled in leaping by the cuckoo-spit frog- 
hopper {tettigonta spumartiij Olivier), which 


will sometimes leap two or tluee yards, that 
is, more than 2.'>0 times its own length; as 
if (to continue the comparison) a man of ordi¬ 
nary stature should vault through the air to 
the distance of a quaiter of a mile. The 
minute observation by which such unexpected 
facts are discovered has in all ages been a 
I'ertile source of ridicule for the wits, from the 
time when Aristophanes in his Clouds intro¬ 
duced Socrates measuring the leap of a flea, 
up to Peter Pindar’s liimpoon on Sir Joseph 
Banks and the emperor-butterfly. TV all 
such flipjiant wit we have merely to retort the 
question of the Abb£ de lu Pluche, “ if the 
Deity thought insects worthy of his divine 
skill in forming them, ought we to consider 
them beneath our notice 
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are at first a sort of nits or epgs, which are round and 
snioiHh; and from these proceed white worms, of a sliining pearl colour: in a 
Utnm^ht s time they come to a tolerable size, and are very lively and active; 
mit it they are touched'at this time, they roll themselves up in a ball; soon after 
this they begin to creep, like silk^worms that have no legs; and then they seek 
a place to he hid in, where they spin a silken thread from their mouth, and with 
this they indose themselves in a small round bag or case, as white within as 
writing-paper, but dirty without: in this they continue for a fortnight longer; 
after which they burst from their confinement perfectly formed, and armed with 
powers to disturb the peace of an emperor. 


CHAP. V. 

THE LOUSE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

The antipathies of mankind are various; some considering the toad, some the 

serpent, some the spider, and some the beetle, with a 
strong degree of detestation: but while all wonder at 
the sirangf .let's of each olher’s aversions, they all seem 
<o unite in thoir dislike to the louse, and regard it as 
their natural and most nauseous enemy. Indeed, it 
scorns the enemy of man in the mos'. odious degree ; 
for wherever wrotchednesp, disease, or hunger seize 
upon liini. the louse, seldom fails to .odd itself to the 
tribe, and to jocreiioe in piopo/tioa to the number of 
his calamities. 

In eTcamiinn'r th" hnm.'in louse witli the microscope, 
its cxtori'al d re-, ,ii'y .'irst strikes us with di.'jgust; the 
shape of the fore part of (he head is sorflewlmt oblong, 
that of the hojd part r'onirwhat round: the skin is hard, 
and being stretched, transpa.iint, with l*t'-e :u.d there severcl bristly hairs: in 
the fore part is a proboscis or sachcr, ’vliich is seklom visible : on each side of 
the head are .mtennae, or horns, each divided hdofive joints, covered with bristly 
hair ; and several while v.ic. a arc s^ec-i thiongh these horns: behind these art 
the eyes, which Meem to want those divwio is observable in other insects, and 
appear encompassed v.Fith some few Ijarrs: the neck is very short, and the breast 
is dividt.d into three parts ; on each .ode of which rre placed six legs, consist¬ 
ing of sir. joints, covered also vrith bristly hairs; (he ends of the legs are armed 
with two smaber ..nd larger ruddy claws, bcrviing those insects as a finger and 
thumb, by which they catch hold of such objects a.s they approach: the end of 
the body terminates in a cloven tail, while ths sides are all over hairy; the whole 
resembling cl^ar parchment, and, when roughly pressed, cracking with a noise. 

When wc tnke a closer view, its white veins, and other internal parts appear; 
as likewise a most W'onderful motion in its intestines, from the tnuisparency of its 
external covering. Wlien the louse feeds, the blood is seen to rush, like a tor¬ 
rent, into the stomncH: and its greediness is so great, that the excrements con¬ 
tained in the intestines are ejected at the same tirne, to make room for this new 

^le louse Iia.j neither beak, teeth, nor any kind of mouth, as Ur. Hooke d€>- 
scribed it; for the entrance into the gullet is absr.iutely closed. In die place of 
all these, it has a proboscis or trunk; or, as it may be otherwise called, a 

E ointed hollow sucicer, with which it pierces the skin, and sucks the human 
lood, taking that for food only. This stomach is lodged partly in the breast 
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and back ; but the greatest portion of it is in the abdomen. When swollen with 
blood, it api:^ar8 of a dark brown colour, which is visible through the skin; and 
is either a faint red, or a full or bright brown, as the contents of the stomach 
are more or less changed. Wlien it is empty, it is colourless; but when filled, 
it is plainly discernible, and its motion seems very extraordinary. It then ap¬ 
pears working with very strong agitations, and somewhat resembles an animal 
within an animal. Superficial observers are apt to take this for the pulsation of 
the heart; but if the animal be observed when it is sucking, it will then be found 
that the food takes a direct passage from the trunk to the stomach, where the 
remainder of the old aliment will be seen mixing with the new, and agitated up 
and down on every side. 

If this animal be kept from food two or three days, and then placed upon the 
back of the hand, or any solt part of the body, it will immediately seek for fof»d; 
which it will the more readily find, if the hand be rubbed till it grow's red. The 
animal then turns its head, which lies between the two fore legs, to the skin, and 
diligently searches for some pore : when found, it fixes the trunk therein ; and 
soon the microscope discovers the blood ascending through the head, in a very 
rapid, and even frightful stream. The louse has at that time sufficient appetite 
to feed iu any posture ; it is then seen sucking witli its head downward, and its 
tail elevated. If, during this operation, the skin be drawn tight, the trunk is 
bound fast, and the animal is incapable of disengaging itself; but it more fre¬ 
quently sutrers from its gluttony, since it gorges to such a degree, that it i. 
crushed to pieces by the slightest impression. 

There is scarce any animal that multiplies so fast a.s this unwelcome intruder. 
It has been pleasantly said, that a louse becomes a grandfather in the space of* 
twenty-four hours: this fact cannot be ascertained ; but nothing is more true 
than, that the moment the nit, whirh is no other -than the egg of the louse, gets 
rid of its siiperlliious moisture, and throws off its shell, it then begins to breed in 
its turn. Nothing ao much prevents the increase of this nauseous animal, as cold 
and want of humidity ; the nits must be laid in a place that is warm, and mode¬ 
rately moist, to produce any thing. This is the reason that many nits laid on 
the hairs in the night-time, are destroyed by the cold of the succeeding day ; 
and so stick for several months, till they at last come to lose even their exter¬ 
nal form. 

The louse iJ^found upon every part of the human body ; but particularly in 
the heads of children. Those found upon the miners in Sweden, are said, by 
LinnmuH, to be very large ; and he is of opinion, that the head and the body- 
louse dilTer in no respect from each other. The pthiriasis, or lousy disease, 
though very little known at present, was frequent enough among the ancients: 
Herod, Autioclrus^ Epiphanes, Aleman the poet, Fherecydes, Cassander, Cal- 
listhenes and Sylla, all died of this disorder. The use of mercury, which was 
unknown among the ancients, may probably have banished it from among the 
moderns ; for certain it is, tliat ihose animals seldom attack any in our climate, 
but such as from sloth or famine invite their company. 

Such is the history of the human louse, which, from its connexion with man¬ 
kind, deserves first notice ; but it would be endless to describe the various tribes 
that go under this name, and swarm upon every part of nature. There is scarce 
an animat, and scarce even a vegetable, that does not sutler under its own pecu¬ 
liar louse. The sheep, tlie horse, the hog, and the elephant, arc all teased by 
them ; the whale, the shark, the salmon, and the lobster, are not without Uieir 
company; while every hot-house, and every garden, is infested with some pe¬ 
culiarly destructive. Linnseita tells us, that he once found a vegetable-louse 
upon some plants newly arrived from America; and willing tif trace the little, 
iuijmal through its various stages, he brought it with him from London to 
Leyden ; where be carefully preserved it during the winter, until it bred in the 
spring: but the louse it seems did not treat him with all the gratitude he ex¬ 
pected; for it became the parent of so numerous a progeny, that it soon over¬ 
run all the physic-garden of that beautiful city; and leaves, to this day, many a 
gardener to curse the Swede’s too indulgent curiosity. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE BUG AND ITS VARIETIES. 


The bug is another of those nauseous insects that intrude upon the retreats of 

mankind; and often banishes that sleep, which 
even sorrow and anxiety permitted to approach. 
I Ills, to many men, isj of all other insects, the 
most trool)lesoiue and obnoxious. The night is 
usually the season when the wretched have rest 
Iroiu their labour; but this seftns the only sea- 
noii when the bug issues from its retreats, to 
make its depredations. By day it lurks, like a 
loblier, in the most seerot parts of the bed ; takes 
the .ulvanlage of every chink and cranny, to 
make a secure lodgment; and contrives its habi¬ 
tation with so much art, that scarce any industry 
ran discover its retreat. If seems to avoid (he 
light with great cunning ; and even if carulles be 
kept burning, this formidable insect will not issue from its hiding-place. But 
when darkness promises siunrity, it tlien issues from every coiner of the Vied, 
drops from the tester, crav\ls from behind die arras, and travels with great assi¬ 
duity to the unhappy patient, who vainly wishes for rest and refreshment. It is 
generality vain to destroy one only, as there are hmulreds more to revenge their 
companion’s fate; so that the person who thus i.s subject to be bitten, remains 
the whole night like a sentinel upon duty, rather watching the approach of fresh 
invaders, than inviting the pleasing approaches of sleep. 

Nor are these iiisec ts less disagreeable from their nauseous stench, than their 
unceasing appetites. \\'hen they begin to crawl, the whole bed is infected with 
the smell; but if (hey are accidentidly killed, then it is insupportable. 

These area part of the inconveniences that result from the persecution of 
these odious insects : but happily for Great Britain, they niiiltiply Jess in these 
islands than in any part of the contincnt.’’‘ In France and It^y the beds, parti¬ 
cularly in their inns, swarm with them; and every piece of fiirmlure seems to 
afford them a retreat. They grow larger also with Ineru than with us, and bite 
with more cruel appetite. 

The male and female of these animals are plainly distiiiguishiible from each 
other ; and the parts of generation are obvious enough. Tliey are often found 
coupling tail to tail; and in this state are very easily destroyed, ^'he female 
has an ovary filled wdth eggs, joined together like a bunch of grapes; each egg 
being oblong, almost cylindrical, inclining to white, and pretty transparent. In 
about two days after impregnation by the male, she deposits her eggs, to the 
number of about a hundred and fifty, in some convenient place where they are 
like to receive no di-sturbance. I’here they continue for some months ; during 
which time, neither cold nor heat, neither moisture nor fumigation, can in the 
least retard their exclusion ; but they come forth active, and ready for mischief. 
It is this hardiness in the shell that seems to continue the breed ; as the old ones 
die every winter, or are easily destroyed by any fumigation that is used for that 
purpose. But the eggs seem incapable of destruction ; even those men who 
make a livelihood by lulling those nauseous insects, though they can answer for 

* Bkd Buq. —The common bed bug is geneially s»ud that bugs were not known in 
supposed to have been first introduced to this England before that time, and maiiy of them 
country in the fir timber that was brought were found almost immediately afterwards in 
over to rebuild London after it had suffered the new-built houses^—Eu. 
by the great fire; for, says Biugley, it is 
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tlie pnrent, can never be sure of the egg. For this reason they usually pay 
(hose houses to which they are called a second or a third visits a.nd at last ©xter* 
ininate them by perseverance. . 

T’he manner of destroying them seems rather the effects of assiduity than an¬ 
tidote ; for the men called in upon this occasion, take every part of the furniture 
asunder, brush every part of it with great assiduity, anoint it with a liquid, 
which 1 take to be a solution of corrosive sublimate, and having performed this 
operation twice or thrice, the vermin are most usually destroyed. 

Cleanliness, therefore, seems to be the best antidote to remove these nauseous 
insects; and wherever that is wanting, their increase seems but a just punish¬ 
ment, Indeed, they are sometimes found in such numbers among old furniture, 
and neglected chambers, exposed to the south, that, wanting other sustenance, 
they devour each other. They are also enemies to other vermin, and destrov 
fleas very effectiyilly; so that we seldom have the double persecution of dif¬ 
ferent vermin in the same bed. Of the bug kind Liunrous reckons up forty * 


CHAP. VII. 

THE WOOD-LOUSE AND ITS VARIETIES. 


The common wood-louse is seldom above half an inch long, and a quarter of an 
inch broad. Ibe colour is of a livid black, especially when found about dung¬ 
hills, and on the ground; but tho.se that arc to be met with under tiles, and in 
drier places, are of the colour of the hair of an ass. It has fourteen feet, Seven 
on each side ; and they have only one joint each, which is scarcely perceivable. 
It has two short feelers, and the body is of an oval shape. When it is touched, 
it rolls itself .up into a sort of a ball; and the sides, near the feet, are dentated, 
like a saw. It is often found among rotten timber, and on decayed trees: in 
winter it lies hid in the crevices of walls and all sorts of buildings. The male is 
easily distiaguishlble f’^om the female, b^ing less, and more slender. The eggs 
they lay are white and shining, like seed pearls, and are very numerous : how¬ 
ever, more properly speaking, althou^rl*, when excluded, the young have all the 
appearance of an egg, yet tk?y txe alive, a.id, without throwing off any shell, 
stir and move about with g.eat vivacity; so that this animal may properly be 
said to be viviparous. The little worms at .'irst seem scarce able to stir; but 
they soon feea, and become very brisk. These animals are of great use in 


* Thk Harvest 3iro.—^Thif is one of the 
most teasing little ainmalB in nature. Thouga 
bred and intended, like its congener, the red 
spider, to live on vegetables, as currents, re ip- 
berries, and French beans, yet if v ill iV'sevt 
these, whether by accident or design, to live 
on and annoy the most delicate and sensitive 
portion of the human race. These insects 
are so minute, that they are only visible to the 
keenest eyes, and then only when placed on 
any very smooth white surface; m course, 
they are only known by their effects. Ij&disH 
and children are the first to complain of their 
attacks; and chiefly where any part of the 
dress fits closely to the skin. There they seat 
tkemstlves at the intersection of the lures, 


and lay such firm hold with their feet and 
jaw.?, that they cannot be displaced by rub¬ 
bing, nor by washing, unless a powerful spirit 
or acid be used. A microscope readily detects 
them: and, by its assistance, they may be 
dislodged with the point of a muslin needle, 
and, it placed on writing-paper, will he seen 
to have eight legs, two teotacula or feelen, 
and an abdomen something egg-sh^ied; 
colour hvid red ; and in size no bigger than 
the point of a small needle. They lacerate 
the epidermis in some way or other, as-a 
small hole is observable where they have been 
seated; and cause extreme itching and con- 
sjderable inflammatiou of the part.—Maoa- 
ziMs Nat. Hist. 
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medicine, being impregnated vvith a saline quality, wfliich is diuretic and atifou* 
iattng* Ot this insect Linnajus makes three species.'^ 


CHAP. Vlll. 

THE SCORPION AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Tiikke is scarce an insect wilhmit wings that is not obnoxious to man : the 

smallest have the power of annoying him, either 
by biting or slinging him ; and though each is 
in it.soll contemptible, they become tormidable 
from their numbers. Hut of all this class, there 
is none so terrible as the scorpion, whose shape 
is hideous, whose size among the insect tribe is 
enormous, and wliose sling is generally fatal. 
Happy for England, the .scorpion is entirely a 
siranger among us ! in several parts of the 
lamtmeut of Europe it is but too well known, 
though it seldom grows above four inches long; but in the warm tropical cli- 
is seen a loot in leiigth, and in every respect as large as a lobster. 

The scorpion is one of the largest of the inset (tribe, and not less terrible from 
its size than its malignity. It resembles a lobster somewhat in shape, but is in- 
linitely more hideous. There have been enumerated nine different kinds of this 
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• Dkath Wai'ches. —These little crea¬ 
tures, whose portentous click once tiiade stout 
heuits quail, and still inflicts no siTiall terror 
on many an ancient dame, even in these days 
of eulighteiiineiit, are thus described hy Mr. 
Caqienter :—This singular noise proceeds 
from two different uvsaj^s. (Jue of these, the 
undbium tesseltihim, is coleopterouB, of a 
dark colour, and about a quarter of an inch in 
length. It is chiefly in the latter end of 
spring it commences its noise, which may be 
coosiilered analogous to the call of buds. 
This is caused by beating on hard substances, 
with the shield or fore-pait of its head. Tlie 
general number of successive distinct strokes 
»8 from seven to nine, or eleven. These are 
given in pretty quick succession, and aie le- 
peated at uncertain intervals. In old houses, 
where the insects are numerous, they may be 
heard, if the weather be warm, almost every 
hour in the day. In beating, the insect raises 
itself upon its hinder legs, and, with the body 
somewhat inclined, beats its head, with great 
force and agility, against the place on which 
it stands. This insect, which is the real 
death-watch of the vulgar, must not be con¬ 
founded with a minuter insect, not much un¬ 
like^ louse, which makes a ticking noise like 
a watch ; but, instead of beating at intervals, 
it continues ite noise for a considerable length 


of time without intermission. This latter in¬ 
sect, the termes pulsat&ruini (Liimseus), be- 
longs to a very different tribe (ueur&pteraj. 
It is usually found in old wood, decayed fur¬ 
niture, museums, and neglected books. The 
female lays her eggs, which are exceedingly 
small, in dry, dusty places, where they are 
likely to meet with least disturbance. They 
ai 0 generally hatched about the beginning ot 
Match, a little sooner or later, accoiding to 
the weather. Atter leaving the eggs, the in¬ 
sects are so small as scarcely to be discerned 
without the use of a glass. They remain in 
this larva state about two months, somewhat 
resembling in appeal ance the mites in cheese; 
alter which they undergo their change into 
the perfect insect They feed on dead flies 
aud other insects ; and often, from their 
iiuinbers and voracity, very much deface cabi¬ 
nets of natiual history. They subsist on 
various other substances, and may often be 
observed carefully hunting for nutritious par¬ 
ticles amongst the dust in which they are 
found, tuuuiig it over with tlieir heads, aud 
searching about somewhat in ttie manner of 
swine. Many live through the winter, buried 
deep in the dust, to avoid the frost.— Gill’s 
I’kchnolouical anu Micuoscofioal Eiuh>- 
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dangerous insect, chiefly distinguisljed by their colour: there being scorpions 
yellow, brown, and ash-coloured ; others that arc the colour of rusty iron, green, 
pale yellow, black, claret-colour, white, and grey. 

There are four principal parts distinguishable in this animal; the head, the 
breast, the belly, and the tail. The scorpion’s head seems, as it were, jointed to 
the breast; in tlie middle of which are seen two eyes, and a little more forward, 
two eyes more, placed in tlie fore part of tlie head ; these eyes are so small, that 
they are scarcely perceivable; and it is probable (he animal has but little occa¬ 
sion for seeing. The mouth is furnished with two jaws ; the undermost is di¬ 
vided into two, and the parts notched into each other, which serves tlie animal 
as teeth, and with which it breaks its food, and thrusts it into its mouth: these 
the scorpion can at pleasure pull back into its mouth, so that no part of them 
tan be seen. On eacii side of the head are two anus, each composed of four 
joints, tlie last of winch is large, with strong muscles, and made m the manner 
of a lobster’s claw, llelow' the breast are eight articulated legs, each divided 
into six joints, the two hindmost of which arc each provided with two crooked 
claws, and here and there covered with hair, 'fhe belly is divided into seven 
little rings, from the lowest of-which is continued a tail, composed of six joints, 
which are bristly, and formed like little globes, the last being armed with a 
crooked sting. This is that fatal iristriiinent which renders this insect so formid¬ 
able: it is long, pointed, hard, and hollow; it is pierced near the base by two 
small holes, tlirough which, when the animal stings, it ejects a drop of poison, 
which is white, caustic, and fatal. 'Die reservoir in which this poison is kept is 
in a small bladder near the tail, into which tlie venom is distilled by a peculiar 
apparatus. If this bladder be gently pressed, the venom will be seen issuing 
out through the two holes above-mentioned ; so that it appears, that when the 
animal stings, the bladder is pressed, and the venom issues through the two 
apertures into llie wound. 

There are few animals more formidable, or more truly niiscliicvous than the 
scorpion. As it takes refuge in a small place, and is generally found shellering 
ill houses, so it cannot be otherwise than that it must frequently sting those 
among whom it resides. In some of the towns of Italy, and in France, in the 
province of Languedoc, it is one of (he greatest pests that torment mankind ; 
but its malignity in Ktirope is trifling, when compared to what the natives of 
Africa, and the East, are known to experience. In Batavia, where they grow 
twelve inches long, there is no removing any piece of furniture, vvithout the ut¬ 
most danger of being stung by them. Busman assures us, that, along the Gold- 
coast, they are often found larger than a lobster, and that their sting is inevitably 
fatal. In Europe, however, they are by no means so large*so venomous, or so 
plentiful. 

The spirit of this animal, which is of the fiercest nature, is dangerous even to 
its own species, for scorpions are the cruelesf enemies to each other. Maiqier- 
tiiis put about a hundred of them together in the same glass, and they scarce 
came into contact, when they began to exert all their rage in mutual destruction ; 
there was nothing to be seen but one universal carnage, without any distinction 
of age or sex, so that, in a lew days, there remained only fourteen, which had 
killed and devoured all the rest. 

But their unnatural malignity is still more apparent, in their cruelty to their 
offspring. He inclosed a female si orpion, big with young, in a glass vessel, and 
she was seen to devour them as fast as they were excluded; there was but one 
only of the iiiiruber that escaped the general destruction, by taking refuge on 
the back of its parent; and this soon after revenged the cause of its brethren, 
by killing the old one in its turn. 

Such is the terrible and unrelenting nature of,this insect, which neither the 
bonds of society, nor of nature can reilaim: it is even asserted that, when 
drivcii to an extremity, the scorpion will often destroy itself. The following 
experiment was ineflectually trien by Maupertuis, but 1 am so wpll assured of 
it by many eye-witnesses, who have ^en it both in Italy and America, that I 
have no doubt remaining of its veracity. A scorpion, newly caught, is placed 
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in the inidst of a circle of burning charcoal, and thus an egress prevented on 
every side ; the scorjnon, as I am assured, runs for about a minute round the 
circle, in hopes of escaping, but finding that impossible, it stings itself on the 
back of the head, and in this manner the undaunted suicide instantly expires. 

The chief food of scorpions is worms and insects; and upon a proper supply 
of these, their lives might be lengthened to their natural extent, llow long tl»at 
may be we are not fold; but if we may argue from analogy, it cannot be less 
than seven or eight years; and perhaps, in the larger kind, double that dura¬ 
tion. As they have somewhat tne form of the lobster, so they resemble that 
animal in casting their shell, or more properly thmr skin, since it is softer by far 
than the covering of the lobster, and set with hairs, which grow from it in great 
abundance, particularly at the joinings. "^Tlie j^oung lie in the womb of the 
parent, each covered up in its own membrane, to the iinnilicr of forty or fifty, 
and niiilcd to each other by an oblong thread, so as to exhibit altogether the 
form of a chaplet, and arc brought forth alive. 


CllAI* IX. 
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Tuf. last of (his wingless tribe that 1 shall mention is the leech, which, like all 

the toriner, undergoes no va¬ 
rieties of transformation; but 
when once excluded from the 
body of the parent, preserves 
its first figure to the eiid."|' 
llie leech, from its uses in 
medicine, is one of tliOse in¬ 
sects that man has taken care 
to provide; but, of a great va¬ 
riety, one kind only is considered as serviceable. The horse leech, which is the 
largest of all, and grows to four inches in lengjh, with a glossy black surface, is 
of no use, as it wiU not stick to the skin ; the snail-leech is but an inch in length, 
and though it will stick, is not large enough to extiact a suflicieiit rpiaiitity of 
blood from the patient; tlic broad-tailed leech, which grows to an inch and a 
half ip length, with the back raised info a sort of a ridge, will stick but on very 
few occasions : it is the large brow'ii leech, with a whitish belly, that is made 
use of in medicine, an tfwhose history best merits our curiosity. 


(Thf I.ei'cli.) 


* The poet has converted the fact into a 
striking illustration when treating of the 
fieicer passions.—E d. 

Tlio minil that broods o'er Ruilty woes, 

Is like the scorjiion girt tjy fire 
In rude uairowiiig as it ((lows. 

Till, inly se.irclicd by thuus.incl tliroes, 

And maddeiiiiiB in her iiv. 

One sad nud side udief she knovi«, 

TlientiDK stie nourished fur hri Iocs, 

Wliose venom novei yet was vain. 

Gives hut one jiang, and cures all pain, 

« And daitp into lier desperate brain ; 

Ko do the daik in soul expire. 

Or live like scorinon cirt iiy lire.— Byhon. 

f The Flyinq Lfkch —Is common in the 


jungles in the interior of Ceylon; and the 
native troops, on their maich to Canoly, sut- 
tVred very severely from their liite, occasion¬ 
ally even to the loss of life or limb : their legs 
were covered with them, and stiearned with 
blood. I saw one of these animals in a 
horse’s leg. It is much smaller than the 
common leech, the laigest, when at rest, be¬ 
ing not more than half an inch long, and may 
he extended till it becomes a fine string—the 
smaller one.s'am veiy minute. They possess 
the power of .springing, by means of a fila- 
incat. to u considerable distance.— Ueber's 
Narrativb, 
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Tlie leech has the general figure of a worm, and is about as long as one’s 
middle finger. Its skin is composed of rings, by means of which it is possessed 
of its agility, and swims in water. It contracts itsell', when out of water, in such 
a manner, that, when touched, it is not above an inch long. It has a small 
head, and a black skin, edged with a yellow line on each side, with some yel¬ 
lowish spots on the back. The belly also, which is of a reddish colour, is 
marked with whitish yellow spots. But the most remarkable part of this animal 
is the mouth, which is composed of two lips, that take whatever form the insect 
finds convenient. When at rest, the opening is usually triangular, and within 
it are placed three very sharp teeth, capable of piercing not tmly the human 
skin, but also that of a horse or an ox- Still deeper in the head, is discovered 
the tongue, which is composed of a strong fleshy substance, and which serves 
to assist the animal in sucking, when it has inflicted its triple wound; for no 
sooner is this voracious creature applied to the skin than it buries its teeth 
therein, then closes its lips round the wound which it has made, and thus, in the 
manner of a cupping-glass, extracts the blood as it flows to the difl'erent orifices. 

In examining this animal’s form farther towards the tail, it is seen to have a 
gullet and an intestinal canal, into which the blood flows in great abuTulance. 
On each side of this are seen running along several little bladders, which, wlieu 
the animal is empty, seem to be filled with nothing but water; but when it is 

S forging blood, they seem to communicate with the intestines, and receive a 
arge portion of the blood which flows into the body. If these bladders should 
be considered as so many stomachs, tlien every leech will be found to have 
twenty-four. But what is most extraordinary of all in this animal’s formation is, 
that though it takes so large a quantity of food, it has no anus or [lassage to 
eject it from the body when it has been digested. On the contrary, the blood 
which the leech has thus sucked remains for several months clotted within its 
body, blackened a little by the change, but no waj putrefied, and ver^' little 
altered in its texture or consistence. In what manner it passes through the 
animal’s body, or how it contributes to its nourishment, is'iiot easily accounted 
for. The water in which they are kept is very little discoloured by their con¬ 
tinuance ; they cannot be supposed to return the blood by the same passage 
through which it was taken in ; it only remains, therefore, tliat it goes off 
through the pores of the body, and that these are sufficiently large to permit its 
exclusion.*^ 

But it is not in this instance alone that the leech differs from all other in.secfs. 
It was remarked in a former chapter, that the whole insect tribe had the opening 
into their lungs placed in their sides; and that they breatlied thrtfugh those 
apertures as other animals through the mouth, A drop oT oil pouf sd on th9 
sides of a wasp, a bee, or a worm, would quickly suffocate them, by stiDpping u^ 
the passages through which they breathe j but it is otherwise with the leech, fo 
this animal may be immersed moil without injury; nay, it will live therein; 
and the only damage it will sustain is, that when taken out it will be seen to cast 
a fine pellucid skin exactly ot the shape of the animal, after which it is as alert 
and vigorous as before. It appears from hence that thi^ leecli breathes through 
the mouth; and, in fact, it has a motion that seems to resemble the act 
of respiration in more perfect animals ; but concerning all this we are very 
much in the dark. 

Tliis animal seems to differ from all others in seveml respects ; the rest of the 
reptile tribe are brought forth from eggs ; the leech is viviparous, and produces 
its young one after the other, to the number of forty or hfty at a birth.f It is 

* CouHvmoATiOK OK Diseabr bx Lebchrs. that the previous affection of the first patient 
—In a journal entitled the fVestphaelischer was not infectious.—Man. Rep. 

Jnzeiger, a case is recorded where some f RRPnonucxiON op Leechrs. — It has 
leeches, which had been employed first on a been found by M. Pallas, that after leeches 
syphilitic patient and afterwards on an infant, have been used for medicinal purposes, they 
communicated the disease to the latter. This are most reproductive. He puts them into a 
warns us not to apply leeches to a second box with argillaceous earth, six inches deep, 
person without having sufficient assurance at any time from the middle of August till 
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probable that, like the snail, each insect contains the two sexes, and that it im¬ 
pregnates, and is impregnated, in the same manner. The young ones are chiefly 
iound in the month of July, in shallow running waters, and particularly where 
they arc tcpified by the rays of the sun. The large ones are chiefly sought 
after; and being put into a glass vessel filled with water, they remain for 
months, nay, for years, without biking any other subsistence. But they never 
breed in this confinement; and, consequently, what regards that part of their 
history still remains obscure. 

In this part of the world they seldom grow to above four inches; but in 
America and the East they arc found from six to seven. Their pools there 
abound with them in such numbers, that it would be dangerous bathing there, 
if for no other consideration.^ 

When leeches are to be applied, the be.st way is to take them from the water 
in which tliey are contained about an hour before, for they thus become more 
voracious, and fasten more readily. When saturated with blood, they generally 
fall off of themselves ; but if it be thought necessary to take them from, the 
wound, care should be used to pull them very gently, or even to sprinkle them 
with salt if they continue to adhere ; for if they be plucked rudely away, it most 
frequently happens that they leave their teeth in the wound, which makes a very 
troubh’some inflammation, and is often attended with danger. If they be slow 
in fixing to the part, they are often entii'.ed by rubbing it with milk or blood, or 
water mixed with sugar. As salt is a poison to most insects, many people 
throw it upon tlie leech when it has dropped from the wound, by whicli means 
it disgorges the blood it has swallowed, and it is (hen kept for repeated applica¬ 
tion. I hey seldom, however, stick after this operation ; and as the price is but 
small, fresh leeches should always be applied whenever such an application is 
thought necessary 


(he end of September. In five months co¬ 
coons will be foiiii(i, I'jich containing twelve 
iiiilivi(ln.ils. The cocoon.s are, on the ont.side, 
light, porous, and woolly, to keep out inois- 
tnie and regulate the temperature; on the 
inside they ate fibums atul dell^e, mclosiug a 
thni iiiultilocuLir jielliele, whuli cuutaiu.s 
genus—Bi i.i.c'i'iN IJLS ScncNC'C.s 

As the medicinal leech is a native of Bii 
tarn, and by no means uncommon m lake.s 
and pools in marshes, the piecedmg exlieii- 
nients of M. Pallas might, perhaps, be tniiied 
to profitable account in the breeding of ani¬ 
mals 111 siicli extensive dein ind as leeches. 
The greater number, it may be sup2'Osed, of 
the leeches which have been used, die soon 
afteiwaids; but if they weie employed as 
breeders, and since M Pallas says they are 
tlie best breedeis, it would be furuing a loss 
into a consideiable profit — Louuon’s Maga- 
KlNE OF NatUUAI. IllSTOUY. 

Ameuioan VV'^Aii.—Oui sailors and sol¬ 
diers, who m the American war were obliged 
to walk in those couritiies Ihivugh maishy 
grounds, talk with terror of the number of 
leeches that infested them on,their marcli. 
Even in some jiarts of Euroi'e they incieasc 
So as to become formidable. Sedclius, a Ger¬ 
man physician, relates, that a girl of nine 


years old, who was keeping sheep near the 
city of Bomst, in Poland, perceiving a soldier 
making up to her, went to hide herself in a 
iji'ighliouring inaisli among some bn.shes; 
but the number of leeches was so gieat in 
ibat jilace, and they stuck to her so close, 
that the poor cre.iture exjnred from the quan¬ 
tity of blood vvhich she lost by their united 
etlorts. Nor is this much to be wondered at, 
since one of those insects, that, when empty, 
goneially weighs but a scuiple, will, when 
goiged, weigh more than two diachms —G, 
f Piii;,si;it\ A'l joN OF Leeches — A new 
vessel of deal, laige enough to contain suili- 
cient water for five hundred leeches, is to be 
fill lushed with a stoji-cock to draw off the 
water. It is to be half filled with the mwl 
from the lake or pond whence the leeches 
have been taken, and two or three roots of 
the Ploicnco Ills {Calumiix ^romuheus) are 
to be set in the mud. The leeches like (his 
2ilanl. The usual precautions as to terajiera- 
ture, frequent change of water, &c., are to be 
taken ; the water is to he changed slowly, 
and the fresh water added by means of a 
funnel desci^ndmg to the bottom of the vessel. 
This method has been found preferable to all 
others tried at the husjntal of Bamberg.— 
Boi.l Univ. 
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info the sand^ which it throws with its horns, or feelers, towards the edges, as we 
see men throw np sand in a gravel nit. Thus, by repeating its labour^ all round, 
the sand is thrown up in a circle about the edge of the pit, until the hole is 
quite completed. This hole is always formed in a perfect circle; and the pit 
itself resembles the inside of an inverted funnel. When this insect first leaves 
the egg and is newly hatched, the first pit it makes is very small; but a.s it grows 
bigger, it makes a larger lude ; which is destined, like a pit-fail, to e trap its 
pre^'. It is generally about two inches deep, and as much in diameter. 

1 he work being thus witli great labour finished, the insidious insect places 
itself in ambush, liiding itsell' in the bottom under the .sand in sucli a manner, 
that its two horns encircle (he bottom of the pit. All the sides of this pit-fall are 
made of the most loose and cnirnhlmg materials ; so that scarce any insect can 
climb up that has once got down to the bottom. Conscious of thus, the lion-ant 
remains in patient expectation, ready to profit by that accident which throws 
some heedless little aininal into las den. Jf then, by misfortune, an ant, a wood-- 
louse, or a small caterpillar, walks too near the edge of (he precipice, the sand 
gives way beneath them, and they fall to tlie bottom of the pit, where they meet 
inevitable destruction. I'he fall of a single grain of sand gives the murderer 
notice at the bottom ot its cave ; and it never fails to sally forth to .seize ujioii its 
prey. Jt hapfieiis sometimes, however, that the aiil or (lie wood-louse is too 
nimble, and luns up the sides of the pit fall before the other can make ready to 
seize it. Tlie lion ant has then another contrivance, still more wonderful than 
(he former ; lor, by means of its broad head and feelers, it has a method of 
throwing up a .shower of sand, which falls upon the .struggling captive with tre- 
uiendous weight, and once more crushes it down to the bottom. When the 
insect is once fallen thus low, no efl'orts can retrievt' or release it ; the lion aiit 
seize.s it with its feelers, winch are hollow, and darting them both into its body, 
Micks out all the little animal’s juices with tlie utmost rapacity.’^ 


* KiiV/.ijcTjONS srfioc.si CO ay Tins In- 
scc'i' —The instance ol tfie ant-lion iialiiratly 
leads us to consider the design of the Anthov 
oi Nutiire in so nicely adjusting, in all am- 
in.ds, the means of destruction iind of escape. 
As the larger quadrupeds of prey aie provided 
with a most ingenious machiiieiy fui ineying 
on the weaker, so are these fnrnisheil witli 
the most adimrahlc jioweis of evading tlien 
destroyers. In the economy of insects, wo 
constantly observe, that the means of defence, 
not only of the individual creatines, lait of 
their iarvic and jmprr, against the attacks of 
other insects, and of birds, is puqiortioned, 
in the ingenuity oi their arriuigements, to the 
weakness of the insect einjiloyiiig them. 
Those s[H’cies which multiply the quickest 
have the greatest nnnihei of enemies. Bind¬ 
ley, an English naturalist, has calculateil that 
two sjiarrows carry, in the cimise of a week, 
above three thousand c.ileipillais to the )onng 
111 their nests. But though this is, piobalilj, 
mutii^ ..bjyond the truth, it is ceitain that 
there is a _gieut and constant destiuctioii of 
individuals*^ g*>iug forwaid; and yit the 
species is nei^er destroyed. In this way a 
balance is kept .^up, by which one poition of 
animated nature cannot usurp tlie means of 
life and enjoyment which the world uileis to 
another portion. I^ n all matters relating to 
lejirodiiction, NaluiL" is prodigal in her ar- 
langements. Ik.sectl,s have, moie stages to 
pass (hiongh hefoie {jhey attain their peifect 


growth tliau otlier cieafures. The continua¬ 
tion of (he sjiecHS is, therefore, in many 
ciLses, provided for by a much huger iminlier 
of eggs being deposited than ever become ler- 
tde How manylaiva' aic pioduccdjiii com- 
jiaiison with the nunibei which pass into the 
pupa state; and how many piip.x- peiisli he- 
foie they become peifect insects! Kveiy 
garden is eoviaed with caierpillais ; anil jet 
how few moths and Imiterflies, compaiutively, 
au! seen, even in the most sunny season t In¬ 
sects wlucli lay few eggs are, lommoiily, 
most lenidikable m then contrivances lor 
iheir pieservation. The lUngeis to which 
insect hie is exposed me manifold; and 
ill eieiore are the contriv.inces ior its jireser- 
vation oi the most peiiect kind, and invari¬ 
ably adajited to the jiecidiar habjls of each 
tuhe. The same wisdom determines the 
luod of every species of insect; and thus 
.some aie found to delight in the lose-tree, 
and some in the oak. Had it been other¬ 
wise, the balance of vegetable lite would not 
have been prescived. It is for this reason 
that the contrivances which an insect em¬ 
ploys for obtaining its food aie ciiiious, in 
proportion to the natural difficulties of its 
structure. The ant-lum is carnivorous, but 
he has not the quickness of the spider, nor 
can he spiead a net ovey a large surface, and 
issue from Ins citadel to seijse 4 victim whicli 
he has caught in his outworks. Jle is, the.ie- 
fore, taught to dig a tiap, where he sits, like 
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motion. They are ejected by the female into the water in clusters^ like a bimcli 
of fjrapes, where they sink to the bottom by their natural weight, and contiinie 
ill that state till the young ones find strength enough to break the shell, and to 
separate from each other. The form in which they first show life, is that of » 
worm with six legs, bearing a strong resemblance to the dragon-fly in its winged 
state, except that the wings are yet concealed within a sheath peculiar to this 
animal. The rudiments of these a|)pear in bunches on the back, within which 
the wings are folded up into each other, while all the colouns and varieties of 
painting appear transparent through the skin. 'Lhese animals, upon quitting the 
egg, still continue in the water, where they creep and swim, but do not move 
sw'iftly. They have likewise a sharp sight, and immediately sink to llie bottom 
if any one comes to the places wherein they live, or whenever they perceive the 
least uncommon object. Their food at that time is soft mud and the glutinous 
iiarlhy substances that are found at the bottom. 

When these animals prepare to change from their reptile fo their fl 5 ing state, 
they then move out of the water to a dry ^ilace ; as into grass; pieces of wood, 
stone, or any thing cl.se thev meet with. They there firmly fix their acute claws; 
and, for a slioit time, continue quite immovable, as if meditating on the change 
they are to undergo. It is then observed, that the skin lirst opens on the head 
and back ; and out of this opening they exhibit their real head and eye.s, and at 
haigth their six legs; whilst, in (lie mi'an time, the hollow and empty skin, or 
slough of their legs, remains lirndy tixed in its place. After this, the inclosed 
creature creeps forward by degrees ; and by this means draws first its wings and 
then it.s body out of the skm; and proceeding a little further, sits at rest for 
sometime, as if immovable. During this time, the wings, which W'cre moi-st 
and folded, begin by degrees to expand themselves, and to make smooth and 
even all those jilaits which were laid against each other, like a closed fan. The 
liody is likewise insensibly extended, until all the liinb.s have obtained their 
proper size and dimensions. All these surprising and difficult ojierations are ae- 
coin|)lislied by the force of the blood and the circulating liiimours. The creature 
cannot at first make use of its new wings, and therefore, is forced to stay in the 
same place until all its limbs are dried by the circumambient air. It soon, how¬ 
ever, l)( gins to enter n])on a more nolile life than it had hitherto led in (he bottom- 
of the brook; and from creeping slm\!\ amMtvmg accidentally, it now wings 
the air, and makes choice from amidst the variety of its jirovisions. 

Indeed, no animal is more amply fitted for motion, subsistence, and enjoy, 
merit.. As it haunts and seeks after its food flying in the air, Nature has pro¬ 
vided it with two largv eyes, which make almost the wdiole head, and which 
re.seniblc glittering mother-oi-pearl.* It has also four ex|)ansive silver-coloiireil 


* On thk Eyks of Fi n.s.—The eyes, of 
flicH mu of a letieulated texture, and each re- 
tieidatuil eye-of this kind is tiuly an assem¬ 
blage of mnltitudus, often of many thousands 
pf small hut perlect eyes Mr Hook com- 

J mted 14,OOP hemispheres m two eyes of a 
hone; Mr Leuuwcnhoock reckoned m a 
silk-worm’s two eyes iii its (ly state ; ;^,1H1 m 
pach eye of a beetle; and H,000 in the two 
eyes of a common tly. The peail eyes of the 
dragon-fly appear with a common leailnig- 
glass like shagreen ; and Mi. Leeuwenhoeck 
reckons in each eye of this insect 12,,'>44 
lenses, placed iii an hexangular position, e.ich 
lens having six others round it, which is also 
the order most common m other eyes. He 
likewise observed m the centre ol each lens a 
minute transparent spot, brighter than the 
rest, and supposed to be the pupil through 
which the rays of light are transmitted upon 
the retina. This spot had tlnee circles sui- 


roundiiig it, and seemed seven times less than 
the diametei of the whole lens. Wc see heie 
(says Bilker), in each of these exceedingly 
minute lenticular surfaces, as imich anatomy 
in the tlgiue and polish, and as much con- 
tiivanee and beauty, as lu tlie eye of a whalo 
or an elephant ; and how delicate, how ex¬ 
quisitely delicate, must the filaments of the 
retina he, which serve to each ol these, since 
the whole picture ot objects juunted thereon 
must be miiluins of times less than the images 
of them pietiued on the human eye! The 
above are sinking instances of Divine geo¬ 
metry and optics. Adams on (he Microscope, 
page 370, says, “ the eyes (of the lihelluU, or 
diagoii-flies) are so perfectly smooth and po¬ 
lished, that when viewed as an opaque ob¬ 
ject, they will, hke so many mirrors, reflect 
the images of all the surrounding objects. 
The figure of a candle may be seen multi¬ 
plied almost to lufimty, and one sohliei re- 
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vviriffs, with wliich, as v\ith oars, it can turn itself with prodigious velocity; and 
In assist these, it is furnished with a very long body, whicli, like a rudder, 
directs its motions. the wings are long, and the legs short, they seldom 
walk, but are ever seen either resting or flying. For this reason, they always 
choose dry branches of trees or shrubs to remain on ; and when they have re¬ 
freshed them.selves a little, they renew their flight. Thus they are seen, adorning 
the summer with a profusion of beauty, lightly traversing the air in a thousand 
directions, and expanding the most beautiful colours to the sun. The garden, 
the forest, the hedges, and the rivulets, arc animated by their sports ; and there 
are few who have been brought iiji in the country, who have not employed a 
part of their childhood ni the pursuit.^ 

Rut while the.se beautiful flies appear to us so idly and innocently employed, 
they are, in fart, the greatest tyrants of (he insect tribe ; and, like the hawk 
among birds, are only hovering up and down to seize their prey. They are the 
strongest and the most courageous of all winged inserts ; nor is there one, how 
large soever, that they will not attack and devour. 'J’he blue fly, the bee, the 


tlectwl would appear au army on their sur- 
iiices, shifting its l)eain to each eye according 
to the uHition given it by the oliservei’s hands.’’ 
- (louHKSl'ONDLNT Ot THE MlUllOtt. 

* On the Hesi’i.enukn'J' Beauty of 'jhb 
Fire Fi.y. — “ The history of this tieantiful 
insect,” says a correspondent of the Altrror, 
“ as lelated hy Mad'une Mervan, in her ac¬ 
count of the insects ot Svuinam, is truly sur- 
prising. She says, ‘ Once, when the Indians 
brought me a number of these lautern-caiiieis, 
1 put them into a wooden box, without being 
aware of their shining at night—hut one 
night, being awakened hy an unusual noise, 
and much tnghtened, 1 jumped out ot bed and 
ordeied a light, not knowing whenec the noise 
])ioceeded. We .soon jieiceived that it ini- 
ginuted in tlfe box, which we ojiened with 
some inipiietude, but wcie still mote ahumed, 
allei opening it, and letting it fall on the 
ground, fin a flame apjieaied to issue fiom it, 
which seemed to receive additional lustie as 
often as another flew out of it. When we 
jierceived this some tune, we recovered from 
out terror, and adtnued the splendour of these 
little animals.’ These lennuks aie conliiined 
hy Dr. Grew, who says, ‘ that two or tluee of 
these insects fastetied to a stick, orothenvise 
conveniently disposed ot, will gue sufficient 
light to those who walk, oi li.ivel m tin; 
night.’ This is the insect to which Thoinii- 
sou alludes in his, view of the torud zone, 
thus— 

‘ I'lom Mpriiim's oiipiit sticiuii, tliat iiiglilly slimoK 
with insect lamps 

and Mis. Barluuild says, 

•Niiiuf shoot like lining stars, nthwart tlie 

.\ni| m.ittfi (lom then wiii),.h a Jiun'd light. 

To piihle the Iinlmn lo his t.iwnv loves. 

As thio’ the woods wiUi cautious steiis hfi moves.' 

“ These are Nature’s gems glittering in the 
patlilwjs woods of the tropical regions. Peve 
du Terlie declares, in his Htstoxtre ties 
^Antilles, that he could distinctly read his 
piayeis by the light of one of them ; and Les- 
sei, gihis Thttolugie ties Insectesf affinns, that 


the Indians keep them in their houses, and 
requiie no othei light in the night-time, an 
insect of this sort being sufficient so far to 
illuminate an apartment of moderate size, as 
to enable its inhabitants to perform whatever 
household work may be necessary. When 
the fly IS dead, their bodies will still affiord 
considerable light, though less vivid than 
before; and if bruised, and rubbed over the 
hand and face, they become luminous in the 
daik, like a hoard liesmeared with phospho¬ 
rus. They have a reddish, blown colour, and 
live in rotten tiees m the day, but are alwaj's 
abroad in the night Under the belly, is a 
circular iiatch, which, in the daik, shines 
like a candle ; and on each side of the head, 
near (he eyes, is a prominent globular, lumi¬ 
nous body, in sue about one-third larger than 
a mustaul seed. Each of these bodies is like 
arising still, emitting u Inight, and not smalt 
lighl. The largest species of fly is rather 
inoie than one inch in length. Another 
species is not more than half that size, and 
their light jiroceeds from under their winga, 
and IS seen only when they are elevated, like 
sjiaiks of file, appearing and disappearing 
eveiy second Of these the air is full in the 
night, though they are never seen in the day. 
Tliey uie common, not only iii the southern, 
but northern parts of America, during tho 
suiurnci. In Siam, the tiees on the banks 
ot the liver Mam, in summer, are lieautifully 
illuminated'* with swarms of lire-flies, which 
emit and conceal then light as uniformly as 
if it pioceeded from a macliine of the most 
exact eontnvaiice. Daivvm beautifully says—> 

■ You l)id 111 ,111 tlic timiic beetle bliru, 

Aad till with gulden name his winged urn.' 

But no language can depict the beauties of 
this splendid tube , for, 

‘ Who eiii piiint like iiutiiu; ’ 

('nil iDiuginatiuu boast amidst its gay cieution lines 
like liOrs ?’ " 

- the Aic-fly’s red light. 

With its quick-glaunug si>leiidour illumiues tUs 
11%'ht.” 
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wasp, and the hornet, make their ronstant, prey ; and even the hndorfly, that 
spreads so large a wing, is often caught and treated without mercy. Their 
appetite seems to know no bounds ; they spend the w'lioh; day in the pursuit, 
and have been seen to devour three times their own size in the rapture of a 
single hour. They seize their prey Hying with their six claws, and tear it easily 
to pieces with their teeth, which ore capable of intlicting troublesome wounds. 


CHAP. HI. 

THE FORMICA LEO, OR LION-ANT. 


Ai.THOUCiI this animal properly belongs to no order of iiisods, yet, as it is 
changed into a fly very much resembling that described in the preetihng (hapter, 
it may not he iniprojier to give its history here. If we 
consider the life of this aninud in its difl’erenl stages of 
existence, we shall find it eijually wonderful in all ; but 
as it elianges to a dragon-fly, what we have haid of that 
animal above need nut be repeated here The lion-ant, 
in its reptile state, is of the size of a common wood¬ 
louse, but somewhat broader. It has a pretty long 
head and a roundish body, which liecomes a little nar¬ 
rower towards the tail. 'Fhe cfilour is a dirty grey, 
speckle^l with black, nnd the body' is composed of 
several flat rings, which slip one iijuin another. It has 
six feet, four of who h are fixed to the breast and two 
to the neek. The head is small and tint, nod Indore 
there are two little smooth horns and fech ;s, whiih are 
hard, about a quarter of an inch long, and crooked at 
the ends. At the ba.sis of the feelers there are two .small, 
black, lively eyes, by which it can see the smallest 
object, as is easily discovered by its starting from every 
thing that approaches. 

To a form so unpromising, and so ill-provided for the purposes of rapacity, 
this animal unites the most ravenous nj»petite.s in nature ; but to mark its im¬ 
becility still stronger, as other animals have wings or feet to enable them to 
advance towards their prey, the lion-ant is unprovided with siieh assistance from 
either. It has legs indeed ; but these only enable it to run backward, so that it 
could as soon die as make the smallest progressive motion. Thus, famished and 
rapacious as it ever seems, ita jirey must come to it, or rather into the snare pro¬ 
vided for it, or the insidious assassin must starve. 

But Nature, that has denied it strength or swiftness, has given it an equivalent 
in cunning, so that no animal fares more sumptuously, without eier stirring 
from its retreat. For this purpose, it chooses a dry saruiy place, at the foot of a 
wall, or under some shelter, in order to preserve its machinations from the rain. 
'I’he driest and most sandy spot is the most proper for it; because a heavy 
clogged earth would defeat its labour. When it goes about to dig the hole 
where it takes its prey, it begins to bend the hindtir part ot its body, w'hich is 
pointed, and thus works backward ; making, after several attempts, a circular 
furrow, which serves to mark out the size of the hole it intends making, as the 
ancients marked out the limits of a cily with the plough. Within this first furrow 
it digs a second; then a third; and afterwards others, which are always less 
than the preceding. Then it begins to deepen its hole, sinking lower and lower 
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(JIIAP. 1. 

THE SECOND ORDER OF INSECTS. 

IrJ the former part we gave a concise history of the most considerable insects 
Uiat, without wings, were produced in a perfect state; cither from the body or 
the parent alive, like quadrupeds, or 
from the egg, in the manner of birds. 

We come now to a second order ot in¬ 
sects, that are produced from the egg, 
like the former, but not in a perfect 
state ; for when first excluded, they are 
without wings. This, however, does 
not hinder the exercise of their animal 
functions; the insect, although not yet 
come to perfection, walks, leaps, and 
eats; nor is it ever deprived of mo¬ 
tion, only that it rests a little when it 
is about to cast that part of its skin pre¬ 
vious to its state ol perfection. It is 
then seen to assume two wings, which, 
like a budding flow'er, burst tbrough 
the case that contained them, and the (The Sunn .im 

animal becomes a winged insect in its 

^ate of highest perfection. To this order we may refer the Libella, or Dragon- 
Fly ; the Formica Leo, or Lion-Ant; the Grasshopper; the Locust; the 
Cricket; the Wood-Cricket; the Mole-Cricket; tlie Fleii-Locu.st; thi*Flyiug- 
Rug; the Tipula; the Water-Scorpion; the Notonecta, or Water-Fly ; and 
many others. 


CHAP. II. 

THE LIBELLA, OR DRAGON-FLY. 

Op all the flies which adorn or diversify the face of Nature, these are the most 
various and the most beautiful; they are of all colours; green, blue, crimson, 
scarlet, white ; some unite a variety of the most vivid tints, and exhibit in one 
animal more ditterent shades than are to be found in the rainbow. 

Dragon-flies, though there are three or four diflereut kinds, yet agree in the 
most striking parts of their history, and one account may serve for all The 
largest sort are generally found from two to three inches long, their tail is 
forked; their body divided into eleven rings; tlieir eyes are large, horny, and 
transparent, divided by a number of intersections ; and their wings, that always 
lie flat when they are at rest, are of a beautiful glossy transparency; sometimes 
shining like silver, and sometimes glistening like gold. Within the mouth are 
to be seen two teeth covered with a beautiful lip: with these the creatures bite 
fiercely when they are taken; but their bite is perfectly harmless, as I have ex¬ 
perienced more than once. 

The^e insects, beautiftil as they are, are produced from eggs, which are de¬ 
posited in the water, where they remain for sonae time without seeming life or 
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When the prey ii^ug reduced to a husk, and nothing but the externid form 
remains, the next care of the murderer is to remove the body from its cell; since 
the appearances of dead carcasses might forewarn other insects of the danger of 
the place. The insect, therefore, takes up the wasted trunk with its fceleta, and 
throws it, with wonderful strength, at least six inches from the edge of its hole; 
and then patiently sets about mending the breaches which its fortifications had 
received in tiie last engagement. Nothing can abate its industry, its vigilance, 
ite patience, or its rapacity. It will work for a week together to make its pit- 
fall ; it will continue upon the watch for more than a month, patiently expecting 
the approach of its prey ; and if it comes in greater quantities than is needful, 
yet still the little voracious creature will quit the insect it has newly killed, 
and leave it halt eaten, to kill and attack any other that happens to fall witliiii 
the sphere of its malignity; though so voracious, it is surprisingly patient of 
hunger; some of them having been kept in a box with sand for six months and 
upwards, without feeding at all. 


CHAP. IV. 

THE GRASSHOPPER, THE LOCUST, THE CICADA, 
THE CRICKET, AND THE MOLE-CRICKET. 


Bfxonoing to the second order of insects, we Gnd a tribe of little animals, whinh, 
tltough diilering in size and colour, 
strongly resemble each other in 
figure, appetites, nature, and trails- 
formation. But though they all 
appear of one family, yet man has 
been taught to holtl them in difit;r- 
ent estimation ; for while some of 
this tribe amuse him with their 
chirpings, and'banish solitude from 
the fields, others come iu swarms, eat up every thing that is green, and in a 
single night convert the most delightful landscape into a dreary waste. How¬ 
ever, if these animals be separately considered, the devouring locust is not in 
the least more mischievous than the musical grasshopper ; the only difference 
is, that one species comes for food in a swarm, the other feeds singly. 

That animal which is called the grasshopper with us, differs greatly from the 
cicada of antiquity ; for as our insect is active enough in hopping through the 
long grass, from whence it has taken its name, the cicada had not this power, 
but either walked or flew. 'Fhe little hissing note also of our grasshopper is 
very different from the song of the cicada, which was louder and far more 
musical. The manner in which this note is produced by the two animals is 
very different; for the cicada makes it by a kino' of buckler, which male 
has beneath its belly, the grasshopper by a transparent membrane that covers a 
hnle at the base of its wings. There is still a greater variety in all these with 
regard to shape and colour. Some are green, some black, some livid, and aome 

the unwieldly giants of fable, waiting for never shrinks from them, because hi$ instinct 
some feeble one -to cross his path. How la- tells him that by these contrivances alone 
UoriouB and patient are hiifoperations—how can he preserve his own existence and con- 
uncertain the chances of «i>*’ccsb ! Yet he tiuue that of hiS species.— Imxxot Arciii. 
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va^^eKa^ed, but raany of them do not show all their colouife till tb<*y , Some 
have long- legs, some short j some with more joints, others with Some 

sing, others are mute; some are innocent, doing no damage to tht husbandman, 
while others do such prodigious raisrhien that they are looked iipon in some 
countries as one of the terrible scourges of the incensed Divinity. 

Of this variegated tribe, the little grasshopper that breeds in such plenty in 
every meadow, and that continues its chirping through tlie summer, is best 
known to us ; and by having its history we shall be possessed of that of all the 
re.-'t. This animal is of the colour of green leaves, except a line of brown which 
streaks the back, and two pale lines under the belly and behind the legs. It 
may be divided into the head, the corslet, and the belly. The liead is oblong, 
regarding the earth, and bearing some resemblance to that of a horse. Its 
month is covered by a kind of round bulkier jutting over it, and armed with 
teoth of a brown colour, hooked at the points. Within the inoutli is perceivable 
a large reddish tongue, and fixed to the lower jaw. 'Die feelers or horns are 
very long, tapering off to a point; and the eyes are like two black specks, a 
little prominent. The corslet is elevated, narrow, armed above and below by 
two serrated spines. The back is armed with a strong buckler, to which the 
muscles of tlie legs are firmly bound, and round these muscles are seen the 
vessels by which the animal breathes, as white as snitvv. The last pair of legs 
are much longer and stronger than the first two pair, fortified by thick muscles, 
and very well formed for leaping. It has four wings, the anterior ones spring¬ 
ing from the second pair of legs, the posterior from the third pair. The hinder 
wings are much finer and more expansive than the foremost, and are the prin¬ 
cipal instruments of its {light. The belly is considerably large, composed of 


* Locomotion ov Insects —Those who 
have attemU'il to the paces of the larger uni- 
nials, are well aware of their almost nifimte 
variety; but the diflerences between the 
heavy tread of the elephant oi the woddlnig 
toll of an overgrown pig, the elegant pace of 
u bloiHl-horse or the sprightly trip of an ante¬ 
lope, will bear no comparison with the infi¬ 
nite diversities observable among the move- 
inenta of insects. We look upon the long 
legs of the girafle and the crane as inelegant 
and dispiOpuitionate, how well suited soever 
they may be to their mode of life: but 
wbat should wo think of a species of giraffe, 
with legs long enough to enable it to overtop 
tbe tallest trees, so as to browse on their tops 
as oxen do on the grass of n meadow, while 
it walked at case through woods and forests ; 
or of n wren or sparrow with legs as long as 
the hop-jioles among which it prowled to prey 
njion aphides and lady-birds. But animats of 
such descriptions, wildly imaginary as they 
must be confessed to lie, mav lie readily 
matched in the insect world. The pendulum 
crane fly {tipnla motitatrix), fomierly men¬ 
tioned, as well as the shepherd spider {pha- 
iati^ium apilio), described in the same place, 
are remarKable examples of this; and we 
have still more striking instances in the large 
clomled-winged crane fly (tipula gigantea, 
Meigcn), popularly termed father lung-legs, 
or jenny-spinnet, their stilted legs enabling 
these insects to overtop the grass as they 
walk in the meadows, m the same way as 
our imaginary gkafie would overtop the trees 
in a forest. We have been more struck with 


instances of this in some of tbe bog tribe, be¬ 
cause here it was least to have been expecteil. 
In our earlier entomological researches, we 
fieipiently noticed, upon a white-washed 
wall, a veiy stiange looking insect, if insect 
it might he called, moving about in the most 
awkward manner imaginable. It looked, 
however, more like a slip of giey tree-bark, 
not half the breailth of a wheat-straw, that 
had hee-n accidentally caught on some strag¬ 
gling films of spiders’ web, which allowed it 
to oscillate irregularly in the air, than a real 
living creature,—for the long gossamer legs 
did nut, to the unassisted eye, apjiear to move 
at all, and the slender, awkward body pro¬ 
gressed by i.nterruj»ted jerks (if such slow 
motions may be so termed), resembling the 
movement of the minute-hand of a clock. 
The glass, however, showed that the body 
was covered by the folds of four inembranuiis 
wings, prettily mottled, which lay in a hollow 
groove on the hack, while the long slender 
legs were elegantly ringed with white. It 
was, in short, one of the numerous family of 
plant-bugs (nciVAf'k elegans f Curtis), which 
had strayed ftom the adjacent garden to tbe 
wall. Another occurred in the same jdaeo 
somewhat similar, but considerably smallet, 
and stalked along with etptally awkward jerks, 
upon only its four htud-legs, while it kept Its 
two fore-legs, which were greatly shorter, 
folded up under its belly, ip readiness, pro¬ 
bably, to seize on tbe first lucklei^s mite or 
aphis tliat came in its way. The latter ap¬ 
pears to be the wandering plant-bug {ptoiaria 
vugttbumfa, Scojioli).— Insect Tuans. 
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eight rings, and terminated by a forky tail, covered with down, like tee fail of a 
rat. When,examined mternaRy, besides tee gollet, we discover a small stomach, 
and behind that a very large one, wrinkled and farrowed within side; lower 
down there is still a third; so that it is not without reason that all the animals of 
this order are said to chew the end, as they so much resemble rntninant animals 

in their internal conformation. . • cn . 

A short time after the grasshopper assumes its wings, it fills tee meadow with 
its note, which, like that among birds, is a call to courtship. The male only of 
this tribe is vocal; and, upon examining at the base of the wings, there will be 
fognd a little hole in its body, covered with a fine transparent membrance. This 
is thought, by Linnmus, to be the instrument it employs in singing, but others 
are of opinion the sound is produced by rubbing its hinder legs against each 
other: however this be, tee note of one male is seldom heard, but it is returned 
by another; and the two little animals, after many mutual insults of this kind, 
are seen to meet and fight desperately. The female is generally the reward of 
victory ; for, after the combat, tee male seizes her with his teeth behind the 
neck, and thus keeps her for several hours, till the business of fecundation is 
performed. They are at that time so strongly united, that they ran scarcely be 
separated without tearing asunder. Towards the latter end of autumn the female 
prepares to deposit her burthen, and her body is then seen greatly distended 
with her eggs, which she carries to the number of a hundred and fifty. In 
order to make a proper lodgment in the earth for them, nature has furnislicd 
her with an instrument at her tail, somewhat resembling a two-edged sword, 
which she can slieath and unsheath at pleasure ; with this she pierces the earth 
as deep as slic is able, and into the bole which her instrument has made, she de¬ 
posits her eggs, one after the other. 

Having thus provided for the continuation of her posterity, the animal herself 

does not long sur¬ 
vive ; but, as the 
winter approaches, 
she dries up, seems 
to feel the effects of 
age, and dies from a 
total decay. Some, 
however, assert, that 
she is killed by the 
cold ; and others, 
that she is eaten by 
worms: but certain 
it is, that neither the 
male nor female are 
ever seen to survive the winter. In the meantime the eggs which have been de¬ 
posited continue unaltered, cither by the severity of the season, or the retarda¬ 
tion of the spring. They are of an oval figure, white, and of the consistence of 
horn ; their size nearly equals that of a gram of anise : they are enveloped in 
the body within a covering, branched all oyer with veins and artenes; and 
when excluded, they crack, on being pressed between the iiiiprs: their siib- 
St^nce within is a whitish, viscous, and transparent fluid. In this manner they 
remain deposited beneath the surface of the earth, during the whole winter fill 
the genial return of spring begins to vivify and hatch them. 1 he sun^ with its 
■wwmth, beginning to animate all nature, the insect eggs feel its benign mf)ii- 
ence ; and generally, about the beginning ot May, every egg produces wi insect, 
about the size of a flea. These at first are of a whitish colour; at the end of 
two or three days thev turn black, and soon alter they become of a reddish 
brown. They appear,'from the beginning, hke grasshi^pers wanting wings, 
and hop among the grass, as soon as excluded, with great agility. , 

The grasshopper, that for above twenty days from its exclusion has continued 
without tee use of its wings, which were folded up to its body, at length pre¬ 
pares for its emancipation, and for a life of greater liberty and pleasure, la 
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make tiie proper diepodtions for tto approacyngiCfeaBjre, it eewifs from its 
prassy food, and seeks about for a convenient place, beneatb ,aome tbora 4rr 
thistle, that may protect it from an accidental shower. The same laborious 
writbin^ts and workings, heavings and palpitations, which we have remarked in 
every other insect upon an approaching change, are exhibited in this. It swells 
up his head and neck, it then seems to draw them in again, and thus alternately, 
for some time, it exerts its powers to get free. At length, the skin covennif the 
head and breast is seen dividing above the neck, the head is seen issuing out 
lirst from the bursting skin ; the efforts still continuing, the other parts follow 
successively, so that the little animal, with its long feelers, legs and all, wor^s 
its way from the old skin, that remains fixed to the thistle or tlie thorn. It is, 
indeed, inconceivable how the insect can thus extricate itself from so exact a 
sheath as that which covered every part of its body. 

I’he grasshopper, thus disengaged from its outer skin, appears in its perfect 
form; but then so feeble, and it.s body so soft and ten<ler, that it may be 
molded like wax. It is no longer of that obscure colour which it exliitiited be¬ 
fore, bjit a greenish white, which becomes more vivid as the rnoisture on the 
surface is dried away. Still, however, the animal continues to show no .signs 
of life, but appears quite spent and fntiRued wilh its labour for more than an 
hour together. Hiiriiig this time, the body is drying, and the wings unfolding 
to their greatest expansion ; and the curious observer will perceive them, fold 
after fold, opening to the sun, till at last they become longer than the two hinder 
legs. The insect’s body also is lengthened during this operation, and it becomes 
much more beautiful than before. 

These insects are generally vocal in the midst of summer; and they are heard 
at sun-setting much louder than during the heat of the day. They are fed upon 
grass, and, if their belly be pressed, tlicy will be .seen to return the juices of the 
plants they have last ted upon. ’I'hongh unwilling to fly, and slow in fiight, 
particularly when the weather is moist or cool, they are sometimes seen to Hy to 
considerable distances. If they are caught by one of the hinder legs, they 
quickly disengage themselves from it, and leave the leg behind them. This, 
however, does not grow again, as with crabs or spiders; for as they are animals 
but of a single year’s continiianee, they have not sufficient time for repairing 
those accidental misfortunes, 'fhe loss of their leg also prevents them from 
flying ; for, being unable to lift themselves in the air. they have not room upon 
the ground for the proper expan.sion of their wings. If they be handled roughly, 
they will bite very fiercely; and when lliey lly, they make a noise with their 
wings. They generally keep in the plain, where the grass is luxuriant, and the 
ground rich and fertile : there they deposit their eggs, particularly in those cracks 
which are formed by the heat of the sun.* 

Such are the habits and nature of those little vocal insects, that swarm in our 
meadows, and enliven the landscape. The larger kinds only differ from them 
ill size, in rapidity of flight, and the powers of injuring mankind, by swarming 
upon the productions of the earth. The quantity of grass which a few grass¬ 
hoppers that sport in the Celd.s can destroy is trifling; but when a swarm of lo¬ 
custs, two or three miles long, and several yards deep, settle upon a field, the 
consequences are friglitful. The annals of every country are marked with the 
devastation which such a multitude of insects produces; and though they {Sel¬ 
dom visit Europe in such dangeroii.s swarms as formerly, yet, in some of the 
southern kingdoms, they are still formidable. Those which have at uncertain 
intervals visited Europe, in our memory, are supposed to have come from Africa, 
and the animal is called the great brown locust. It was seen in several parts of 
England in the year 1748, and many dreadful consequences were apprehended 

* DEsTHtroTiON OF GnAssHoejpBits’ Koos. siires each had been sent in. The totaj 
—Last year the Paefia of Egypt offered a re- quantity of eggs, estimated as above, would 
ward, for all the grassltopju’ts’ eggs that Im worth 46,000 piastres to those Who col- 
should be delivered to him, of 17 piastres per lected them, or aliout 40,000f.— Asiatic 
measure- By a letter from Acre, it aptioared JounNAc, 
that in October last 40 garavas of 72 mea- 
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from appearance. Thrs irweet i« about three inehes long, ami baa two horna 
or feeleis, ati inch in length. The head and homB are of a browninb colour, it i« 

blue about the month, na 
also on the inside o(* the 
larger legs. Tire shield flwt 
covers the back is greenish, 
and the upper side of tlw 
body brown, spotted with 
black, and the under side 
purple. , The upper wings 
are brown, with small dusky 
spots, with one larger at the 
tips; the under wings are 
^ more transparent, and of a 
light brown, tinctured with 
(T1.U Motni.ranous Locust.) green, but there is a dark 

cloud of spots near the bps. 
'I’liis is that insect that has threatened us so often with its visitations, and that is 
so truly terrible in the countries where it is bred. There is no animal in the 
creation that inulliplies so fast as these, if the sun be warm, and the soil in which 
their eggs are deposited he dry. Happdy for us, the coldness of our climate, 
and (he Immidity of our soil, arc no way favourable to their production ; and as 
they are liut the animals of a year, they visit us and perish. 

The Scripture, which w^as written in a country where the locust made a dis¬ 
tinguished I'eaturc in the picture of iiriturc, has given us several very striking 
images of this animal's numbers and rapacity. Jt compares an army, where the 
numbers arc almost infinite, to a swarm of locusts : it describes tliem as rising 
out of the earth, where they arc produced ; as pursuing a settled march to de¬ 
stroy the fruits of the earth, and co operate with divine indignation."*' 

* Tnn Locust. —Dr. Ciiitkt',in his Travels it precedes the other, bears the name of the 
in Tartary, on approaching Cuffk, tlius herahl or me.ssenger. The migratory locust 
notices the number of Uk'usIs. has red legs, and its inferior vnngs have a 

“ We now began to perceive the tnith of lively rod colour, which gives a bright fiery 
those SHI prising rotations which we had often appearance to the animal when fluttering in 
heard and read concerning the locust in the sun’s rays. The strength of liinlw pos- 
countries infested Avlth that insect. The sessed by it is amazing : when pressed down 
steppes were entirely covered by their bodies; by the hand vijion a table, it has almost power 
and their numbers falling, resembled fl<ilies to raise the fingers; but this fbree resides 
of snow, carried obliquely by the wmd, and wholly in the logs; for if one of these be 
spreading a thick mist over the sun. Myriads bioken off', which hapinuis by the slightest 
fell over the carriage, the horses, and the accident, the power of action ceases. There 
drivers. The stones of these animals, told us is yet a third variety of locust, grplhts vmdis- 
hy the Tartars, were more maivellous than simus of Linnteus, found near the Don and 
any we had before heard. They said that the Kuban, which is entirely of a green 
instances had occurred of persons being siif- colour, This last I have since seen upon the 
located by a full of locusts in the steppes. It banks of the Cam in my own country, and , 
was now the season, they further added, m felt for the moment iiitmiidated, lest such a, 
which their numbers began to diminish, presage should be the herald of the dreadful 
When they first make their appearance, a scourge which the, locust bears wherever it 
thick dark cloud is seen very high in the air, abounds. On whatever spot these animal* 
which, as it passes, obscures the sun. I had fall, the whole vegetable produce disapjiears., 
always supposed the stories of the locust to Nothing escapes them, from the leaves of the 
exaggerate tlieir real appearance; but found forest to the herbs of the plain. Fields,, 
their swarms so astonishing in all the steppes vineyards, gardens, pastures, everything ta 
over which we passed in this part of our joui- laid waste; and sometimes the only appear- 
ney, that the whole face of nature might ance lelt upon the naked soil is a disgusting 
have been described as concealed by a living siipiirficies caused by their putrefying bodies, 
veil. They wore of two kinds; the prpllns the stench of which is sufficient to breed a 
TartaricHs, and the gryllns tutgmtorius, or pestilence.” 

common migratory locust. The fiist is al- Ravaqcs ov Locusts. —When Captains 
most twice the sine of the second, and since Irby and Mangles were traVelluq; round the 
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It wouW be endless to repount all the raiscbiefs whiehithese fatnished inserts 
have at difierent tiroes occasioned} bijt what can have indbCM them to take 
such distant flights, when they conic into Europe, is not so eastly to be accounted 
for. It seems most probable, that by means of a very dry sea^n in the heart of 
Africa, they are propagated in such nnrabcrs, that the vegetables of the spot 
where they are produced are not sufBcient to sustain them. Thus being obliged 
to find out other countries, they traverse the sandy deserts, where they can find 
no sustenance; still meeting with nothing to allure them from their height, they 
proceed forward across the sea, and thus come into Europe, where they alight 
upon the first green pastures that occur.'^ 

In some parts of the world, the inhabitants turn what seems a plague to their 


southern extremity of the Pearl Sen, in the 
end of May, tliey had an opportunity of ob- 
sorviirg these insect depredators. “ In the 
morning,” say they, “ we qiutfed Shobek. 
On our way we passed a swarm of locusts 
that were resting themselves in a gully; they 
were ni sufficient numbers to alter apjuieiitly 
the colour of the rock on which they had 
alighted, and to make a soit of crackling 
noise while eating, which we heard before wc 
reached them. Volney compares it to the 
foiaging of an army. Our conductors told us 
they were on their way to Gaza, and that 
they pass almost aiumally.” 

Kve.ii our own island has been alarmed by 
the appearance of locusts, a considerable 
number having visited us in 1748; but they 
happily jienshed without projiagating. Other 
parts of Europe have not been so toitunate. 
In 165U, a cloud Ot locusts were seen to enter 
Russia in three diderent places; and they 
afterwards spreiul themselves ovei Poland and 
Lithuania in such astonishing nuiltitudes, 
that the air was daikeued, and tlie eaith 
covered with their numbers. In some places 
they w»*Te seen lying dead, heaped upon each 
OthiT to the depth of four feet; in others 
they covered the surface of the ground like a 
black cloth; the trees bent with their weight, 
and the damage the country sustained ex¬ 
ceeded computation. They have frequently 
come also from Africa into Italy and Spam. 
In the year 591 an infinite army of locusts, 
of a size unusually large, ravaged a consider¬ 
able part of Italy, and being at lust cast into 
the sea, (as seems for the most part to be 
their fate,') a. pestilence, it is alleged, arose 
*fiom their stench, which carried oft nearly a 
million of men and beasts. In the Venetian 
territory, likewise, in 147ft, more than 30,000 
persons are said to have peiished in a famine 
chiefly occasioned by the dejiredations ol lo¬ 
custs.—I nskct Thanspohmatiok. 

On tiik Rapid Fmoht op Insects. —In 
passing along the Manchester and Liverpool 
railway, at a speed of about twenty-four miles 
an hour, ascertained by a stop-watch, I ob¬ 
served one of the smaller humble-bees, I think 
Mxfit apis subinterrvpta, flying for a consider¬ 
able distance and keeping pace with the train 
^pjmrently without the slightest eflfbrtj in 


fact, the little traveller was going at a rate 
far more rapid than ours, for its accompani¬ 
ment WHS not in a straight line, but in that 
well-known zigzag mo<le of flight observable 
when these insects are hovering from flower 
to flower in search of food. Several house, 
blue-bottle, and horse flies were also repeated 
visiters: our rapid motion seemed to have no 
manner of effect upon them, for when it 
suited their purpose they darted onwards, for 
a few feet or yards, or balanced themselves 
steadily over any given point; though man 
instant, whenever eiftier their efforts relaxed, 
or they thought it expedient to pai t company, 
they were far away in our rear. I should ob¬ 
serve, moreover, that the wind at the time 
was blowing obliquely against us with a cur¬ 
rent of such strength, that 1 Occasionally had 
some difficulty iu keeping my hat on. Under 
all circumstances, therefore, of the wind’s op¬ 
position and their irregular motion, I con- 
sidereft that the locomotive powers of these 
insects could not be well less than from thirty 
to lorty miles an hour. Compared with tlie 
beautifully airanged muscular jiawersof these 
minute beings in the creation, how insignifi¬ 
cant are those which science, with all its ad¬ 
vantages, has hitherto been able to accom¬ 
plish by mechanical means.—Pun,. Mao. 

* Mods op DisrEttsiNo Locusts. — We 
traversed the grand steppe or desert of As¬ 
trakhan for two (lays. On the evening of the 
1st of August, we arrived at a Russian vil¬ 
lage, which was surrounded by a considerable 
tract ot Well-cultivated land. While chang¬ 
ing horses, I witnessed what was to me a 
very curious sight—a vast flight of lociipts, 
extending fifteen miles, suddenly made tlieir 
appearance from the east, and came iu a 
huge phalanx to,attack the crops. In an 
instant every villager was on the road to hiB 
own field. Some took dogs, others were bn 
horseback, and others ran shoutinj^ and clap¬ 
ping their hands all the way, the inhabitants 
finding from experience that the locusts very 
much dislike noise. My fellow-traveller told 
me, that in the colony of Karass, when the 
locusts come in sight, not only all the inhft^ 
bitants, but the railitalry turfi cait, and eni 
dcavour to drive them off, by drums and fifes, 
and a perpetiud disoliarge of mushtitry. If ho 
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own advantage., Locusts are eaten by the natives in many kingdoms of the 
vast, and are caught in small nets provided for that purpose. They parch them 
over the tire in an earthen pan, and when their wings and legs are fallen off, 
tliej turn reddish, of the colour of boiled shrimps. Dampier has eaten them ffms 
prepared, and thinks them a tolerable dish. The natives of Barbary also eat 
them fried with salt; and they are said to taste like cray-fish. 

I'here is a locust in Tonquin, about the bigness of the top of a roan’s linger, 
and as long as the lirst joint. It breeds in the eartli, in low grounds; and in 
the motilli.s of Jarmary and February, which is the season for taking them, they 
issue from the earth in vast swarms. At first they can hardly so that they 
often fall itit<» tlie rivers m great numbers : however, the natives in these months 
watch the rivers, and take them up in multitudes m small nets. They either eat 
them fresh, broiled on the coals, or pickle them for keejiiiig. They are con¬ 
sidered as a great delicacy in that part of the worltt, as well by the rich as Uie 
fOK>r. Ill the conntrie.s where they are eaten, they arc regularly brought to 
market, and sold as larks or quails in Europe. I hey must liave been a common 
lood with the Jews, as ISIoses, in the book of Leviticus, permits them to eat 
four different kinds of this animal, which he takes care to si>ecify. This dish, 
however, has not yet made its way into the kitelieus ot the luxurious in Europe; 
and though vve may admire the delicacies of the east, we are as yet happily de¬ 
prived of the jiovvers of imitation.’'^ 

Of all animals, however, of this noxious tribe, the great West Indian locust, 
individually considered, is (he most lormidable. It is about the thickness of the 
biirn l ol a goose-quill, and the liody is divided into nine or ten joints, in tlie 
whole about six or seven mclus long. It has two small (*yes,standing out of the 
head like those ol crabs, and two leelers like long hairs. I'lie whole body is 
sludiled with small excrescences, which are not much bigger than the points of 
pimv. The shiqie is roundish, and the body diminishes m I'ircnmference to tlie 
till, which is forked into two horns. Between these, there is a sort of a sheath, 
eontamiiig a small, dangeioiis sting, ll any person happens to (oueh this nisei( 
he is smi; to be stung ; and is innnedialely taken with a shiieriiig and trembling, 
all over (he body, which, iiowever, may soon be put a stop to, by rubbing the 
piiice that was atlected with a little jialm oil. 

brom the locust vve descend to the ciuket, v\hicli is a very inofl’eiisivc and 
pretty animal. Though there be a species of this msoet liiat’ lives entirely in 
tlie vvood.s and fields, yet that with which vve are best acquainted is the house- 

fiu-iny, thus repqlsed, make a spct ily retreat, those who are less on the alert to lesist them, 
aufl commit their depiigdations on tlK laud of — Cai't. Kei'I'ki.'s Tjiavkls, 

* New Locust. 

—A notice appeals 
to have been read 
to the Impenal So¬ 
ciety of Natuuihsts 
in Moscow, at its 
silting immediately 
fullnwiap the elec¬ 
tion of its iiCvv pre¬ 
sident, Prince 
litzin; and is pub¬ 
lished principally, 
pi rhajts, as a speci¬ 
men of a large work 
on the orthopterous Cl"'''’ New I.ocuai.) 

insects of Russia, 

preparing by M. Fischer de ’Waldheim, the one, brought from the steppes near Sarpn, is 
learia^ director of that society. The memoir considered new and rare. Tlie annexed out- 
eoutairw the aunonneement of a new genus line reduced one half fiom the original figure, 
{tetUg6mis) belonging to the family of lo- will convey a distinct idea of the general aj>- 

custa, the characters of which are given m pearauce of the insect to our reAders. Maqa 

■detail, and four sjiecies described, (if these, zine Nat. Hist. 
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cricket, whose voioe ts so wcU kmwn behind a country fire, in a winter’s even¬ 
ing * There is something so urinsuai in hearing a sound while we do not see 
the wimal pnodacing it, nor discover the place from whence it comes, that 
among country people the chirping of the cricket is always held ominous; 
and whether it deserts the fire-side, or pays an unexpected visit, the credulous 

E easantry always find something to be afraid of. In general, however, the 
filing of a cricket is considereif as a most unlucky omen; and though their 
conmany is not much desired, yet no methods must be taken to remove them. 

The cricket very much resembles the grasshopper in its shape, its manner of 
Tummaling, its voice, its leaping, and methods of propagation. It dilfers in its 
colour, which is uniformly of a rusty brown ; in its food, whirii is more various ; 
und in its place of residence, which is most usually in the warmest chinks belibid 
a country Iieartfa. They are, in some measure, obliged to the had masonry em¬ 
ployed in making jicasants’ houses for their retreats. 'I'lie .smallest diiid- seives 
to give them shelter; and where they once make their aliode they au sure to 
propagate. They are of a most ehilly nature, seldom leaving the lirc-sidt* ; and, 
if undisturbed, are seen te hop from (heir retreats (o chirrup at the blaae in the 
chimney.f The wood-cricket is the most timorous auiiual in nature; but the 


* The Housk-cuickkt.— 

Fur from «11 recoil of ninOi. 

Savp tilt) cncki-t on the oniUi. 

]l J’tnseruso. 

White, in his Selbonie, has the following in- 
teresting cha|iler on this httie insoct: 

Wliile many other int.ects must he sought 
after in fiekls, auil woods, and wateis, tho 
grtfllus domestic us ^ or houHo-encket, lo- 
sides altogether within our dwiUuigs, in¬ 
truding itself upon om notiee whellier we 
will or not. This species delights in new- 
built houses, being, like the sjnder, pleased 
With the moisture of the widls , and, besides, 
the softness of the mortar enables them to 
burrow and mine lietween the joints of the 
bucks 01 stones, and to open cuinuuiuu’ulioii.s 
lioni one loom to another. They aie jiarticii- 
larly loud of kitchens and bakers’ ovens, on 
>r. cij!uit of their perpetual warmth, 

Tender insects that live abioad either en¬ 
joy only the short peuod of one summer, or 
else doze away the cold uncomfortable months 
in profound slumbers; but these, residing as 
it were in a torrid zone, aie always alert and 
merry ; a good Christmas fire is to them like 
the heats of the dog-days. Though they are 
frequently heard by day, yet is their natural 
time of motion only in the night. As soon 
as it gmwa dusk, the chirping increases, and 
tliey come running forth, and are from the 
size of a flea to that of their full stature. As 
one should suppose, fiom the burning atmo¬ 
sphere which they inhabit, they are a thirsty 
race, and show a great propensity for liquids, 
being found frequently drowned in pans of 
water, milk, broth, or the dike- Whatever is 
moist they affect; and, therefore, often gnaw 
holes in wet woollen stockings and aprons 
that are hung to the fire; they are the house¬ 
wife’s barometer, foretelling her when, it will 
rain; and are prognostics sometimes, she 
thinks, of 111 or good luck ; of the death of a 


near relalion, or the approach of u aliseiit 
lover, lly being the constant cijiY)parii*-n-. of 
hei solit.iry hours, they naturally bi'couu* the 
objects of her sujieistitioii. Thi se crickets 
me not only very thirsty, but vi'iy voracioii'-; 
for they will eat the scumnimgs .d 'lots, and 
yeast, salt, and l•lllUll)s of hn'iid, ;;iid any 
kitchen offal or sweepings. In u.i simiimir 
we have observed them to fly, win n it becamo 
dusk, out of the windows, i.i, ! o\mi 'tie 
neigbbouung roofs. This feat o( activit' 
counts foi the siiddeu miinncr in win i, ii .. v 
often leave their haunts, as if tines foi tii'o 
method by which they come to houses whcio 
they weie not known hefore. It is remark,itile, 
th.it m.-iny sorts of insects seem never to use 
tlieir wings hut when they have a mind to 
shift their qnaiters and settle new colonies. 
When m tlic air, they move volatu unavso, 
in waves, or curves, like woodpeckers, open¬ 
ing and shutting their wings at every stioke, 
and so are always using or sulking. 

When they increase to a great degree, as 
they did once in the house where 1 am now 
writing, they become noisome jiests, flying 
into the ciuidles, and dashing into people's 
faces; hut may he blasted and destroyed by 
gunpowder discharged into their crevices and 
crannies. In families, at such tunes, they 
are, like Pharaoh’s plague of frogs, “ in their 
bed-chambers, and upon their beds, and in 
their ovens, and in tlieir kneading-troughs.” 
Their shrilling noise is occasioned by a brisk 
attrition of their wings. Cats catch hearth- 
ciickets, and, playing with them us they do 
with mice, devour them. Crickets may be 
destroyed, like wasps, by phials half filled 
with beer, or any liquid, set in then haunts ; 
for, being always eager to drink, they will 
crowd in till the bottles are full.— Naxuum. 
History op Seluohne. 

f Hybbrnai ION OP the Criokbt. —Tho 

following obamatious on this subjert by Mr 
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, himncy-cnckH, beinjf used to noisos, diw^ards not only tbosn, !m( tl»e ap- 
fM-uriince of people near it. Whether the voice of tlii.s anitnal is formed in the 
.sio'ie manner with that of the g:ra.ssl( 0 ()|)er. by a line membrane at the Ita.se of 
rbc wings, wliu h is moved by a ’inistle, and wiiich beini* roiled up, gives a 
..nnid like a quail-pipe, is not yet ascerfaiinol; nor do , c ^vell know the use of 
diis voice, since anatomical inspection iias not iieeo able to discover the smallest 
organs of hearing Still, however, wc can niak*' no doubt of their power of dis- 
tint'iosbing sonnd.s,'‘bough probablj not iv the sann' iiiannci with the more per- 
t(o < v.oiks at naton t'ciiam d is tSiat I hs' o oIkoi heard them call, and this 
caii iv, as reyularlv ansvored by enoMiei oi>io,,ia-h none but the males are 
al 

\j the cricket lives rhicllv in tiic dark, so iiw eves scrui tbinied for the 
gioomuiess of its abode and diosr who ooidd surprise it, have onlv to light a, 
< -ror,, vlicxpei tedb . i'o > hn !f e >- and ■ aroiot timl llie way back to 

in. »» .reo* If is a it'ii ■u> htde aniinai, and wtd .sU briaid, tlour, and 

no-fc koit U is pruficolaiiv ('an' .t .ogar i'hcv m ver drink, inif keep for 
uieuilis ‘ogethcr at the br.< t ot die i i'lumci . uhera -')e> ei iii.f po.ubly have had 
oo nnvistiire Th*- warmtii ot th‘ »r aio .non only Serves to in<-r» ase their eiirtii 
and loqnarity fAcept m< fli>' lerv lohit'C wcatlna 'In-i tiecer (ease their chir- 
'■rqoes', bid continue diat bnie |>i<'r>-!ii<.* ijoU', vid.o !' O'- pleasing to si'inc -as it 

iliSiigri'cahle to otbcis. riie gieal S; hger i’. as par'icidaih delighteil with 
ac clnnuping oi"cricktd.s, .nut kcyi s, v( ral ot (hem (m !ns ..niu.seiiieut, meinsed 
in a i.H '.wimh he jilaceii m-t w ai m sii uai ion tbhai-,, 'o (in- < oidrary, (lunk 
til.-re »■ simiethoig onncou-, .onl si.ei.ir'holv in the soomL .lod use every end«"!i- 
*ou' i ■ ',.«ihs!s dies trom (her o... la'delnr t< !K le- of u woman who 

w'vVs '■ r, uoH ii UK'oauin'dr.’'! b’ 1 .a I e(' and filed, loti 10 vaiii, every method 
of briu. diiiiy then' iri iu ta * luinse. >le a' l,is( rr cuti ntally su< ceeded; for, 
hiving one diiv uop'oj sei era! gnertls <o iie; lioiisi', where ihere was a wedding, 
I'di' (,> iticec .se I 1 m leslo'H of the eiifort.iiotneiii she procured drums and 
I- I). cull rtaui tiicm ! iu- in'ise ot flirsc was so imicl» grisdi i fliaii what 
• o, .muiuds'weit used In, dial (I'C. iiisi.iidtv t.i'snol' dieii sifiiatioii, and 
nc(.. never In ard m flco iif.iii.sn'U oiio'', 

But Ilf ,(!! tlw - irk-! t. uol. (toil i 'n, li . died ;he oic.h’I'n.-ki i is the most 

• \trantdiiiiiiV' I'uis isinmii! w liu !,o ;esi oi all lim inset !, with which wi are 
aeipuuiiled in this (oiintrv, being (w.o nn in's and a hall in length, and iloee 

• juarli'rs of an un h m hreadib. 1 In colour is of a dinky brovvD; and at t'.o' 


t.KMigh, nl M.iiicVicster, au' cuiKuis and iiitt- 
O’.sfnqr " Those,” says he, ‘ w!io ii.we a(- 
teadeil to the iiianncrs of die lit;aith-ri i< i l i 
(cfc/r'/ff ii'rouc.spco ) 1 . :iov' (hat d p'sses tiie 
hotti'st jiAil of tin fiiinnuci III sunny silu.t 
tions, concealed in the eac* m'i s el walls and 
fie.iji.s of inhhiiih It ([uiti its siiniiiiei aliode 
ahout the end (.f AugusI, and fives its ies> 
diiiKe t)\ tlie fill-side ol tafidu'ns o; 'oitngas. 
whin it niwltijiheK its s|» les, am! is as 
I ’. 'Viii (')instinas as othei msects m die 
dog d lys Tims do the comfeits of a wami 
heiidi afford lha ciickot a safe rcliigt, ini! 
frnn'. deaOi, hut -u a fL-mporary torpidity, 
whi'li it (an snppoit for a long tune, when 
depiived by accident of artdici.il waiinth --1 
came to the knowledge of tins tact,” con¬ 
tinues Ml. Gough, ‘ by plai.iiug ii coUoiy “I 
these insects vo a kitchen, wluoe ii c«)nstaiit 
tiro wa.s kept through the sunnnei, hut which 
is discontinued tioiii Noveinher till June, 
with the evccplioii of a day once m -six oi 
eight weeks. The ciickels weie hiooght 
fioiji a distance, and let go u> this looiu, m 
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the heginning oi' Sept.'iidaa, ISUd ; he- ■ they 
DCuasid (oiisKieiahly lu the eouise o! Wen 
Ol -uihs, *11 ( w' le not lieaid or seen .(IVt f'lc 
luew.i^ u milled Their disapjieaiiiuce led 
me to (•(‘indud<‘lha) the cold had killed tlleni; 
hut 111 Ihis 1 u ,e mistaken, foi a hn.sk firo 
heing kejst up Im a vvlui'.e day ni the wiiiti'r, 
the Wiiiiidh ol it united my colony tiom their 
hidiiig-plai (•, hut mil liefoH- tiu; evening: 
•lirei vituch they' rmituiued lo skip about ami 
cliiip Iht gieUti [i.ul of the folliiwing day, 
uheii ihey .lo.mi disappeared, being coin- 
jielled In Ihi letuiiung cold, to take refuge 
la then I'oiniei mlreils. Tliey left the cliim- 
iiey con er on die Udtli of May, lf^l> 7 , altel a 
lit of v-iy hot we, ther, and revisited their 
wintci lesiilencc lai the .'llst of August. Here 
diey spent the suimiiei merely, and lie toipid 
at piesciit ^ Janiiaiy IHOBj m the crevices of 
die cliiiuney, widi (he exception of those days 
on which they aie lecalled to a teinp'u.nyf ejt- 
Mtence liy the comforts of a fire.”-—R c'evb, 
hki-SAY on THE Toiiiuuciy OF Animai.s. 
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(Thfl MolP-ciifket.} 


pxfremify of the tail there arc two hairy exjc-iesoetirefs, resembling in some 8< tise 
the tail oC a Tsouse. 'I'he body consists of eight sed-Jy joints or separate Iclds, 

is brown on the upper part, and more deeply 
, tinged V)elow. '1'he wings are long, narrow, 

/ and lerrninate in a sharp point, each having 
/ a Idackish line ninning down it: hovvever, 
when iIk'v are extentled, they appear to be 
imieli broader than eoold at first Sight be iaq>- 
posed. Tlie sliH id of the breast is of a linn 
^ <4 texture, of a hlio ktsh rolonr and hairy. The 

(Thfl Molp-ciifket.) jVire-foet, wliieb are tins animars principal in* 

^Vif' strnnieiifs of burrow mg nilo tlie earth, are 
strong, webbed, arid haitvil* generally , liouevei, runs haikward; but it is 
commonly under gronritli> when' it, Inirrows evtii (aster than a inole. It is 
thought also to be 4 ;|(j^^#ii.)us, ai d l ajiable of living under water, as well as 
under grounds 

Of all iii-seftts thitt'is tbjipftiost detested bv gardeners, as if cbietlv resides i» 
that ground which lies light, and where it liiids ‘.lillineiit pieutv under the sur 
face, Idms, in a single ingbt'.s tune, it will run almig a liorou whiih has been 
newly sown, and rob it ot rdl its eonb iits. Its k gs are loriited in sueli a nu-m 
ner that it can penetrate the eaith in everv direetton ; hefort, hehiiid, and aimve 
if. At night it ventures iVom its ujuler-eround hahuatinii, and, like (he eiirket, 
has its chirping call. W hen the I'etiKile is ttaiiiuhted, she maki's a cell of 
clammy earth, the inside of wlmli is huge enough to iiold two ha7,le-iiuts, and 
in this she lays her eggs. 'The vvhole nest is about ihe .size ol a counnou hen's 
egg, closed up on every siile, and well delende^ from the siu.dlest breath ot air. 
liie egg? generally amount to the umiihei lied and liltv, being while, 

and about tlje size ot a earrawav eoiiilil. xltey lftie thus (areiullv covered, a.s 
well to defend them fnnn the mjiiiies ol iht* weather, as fn/iii Ihe attacks of (he 
black beetle ; that being itsi If an under ground mliabilant, would, but for (Ins 
preeaufion, devour wr destroy theiii. 'fo jnevent this, the (eniaie nuvle-ericket 
is o!len posted as a sentinel near tlie ni si, mid when the black invader plunges 
in to seize its prey, the guardian insect seizes liiin behind, and instantly bites 
him in two. 

Nothing ran exceed the rare and assiduity ulneh these nnirnals exhibit in the 
pieservation of their young. 

Wherever the nest is placed, ^ . 

there seems to be a fortihcation, • T s 

avenues and intrenchinents,drawn J 

round it: there are numberless ^ 

wiiuting ways that lead to it, and A A K 

a ditch draw'll about it, which tow ’‘Af 

of its insect enemies are able to 

pass. lJut their care is not eon- 

tim'd to this only; for, at Ihe ap- 

jiroaeh of winter, they I'arry their ..y 

nest entirely away, and sink n jOtji ^ v 

deeper in the ground, so that the T 

frost can have no iafluenee iii re- -spc^ 

tarding the young brood fruin 
C! riniig to maluriti.j As the 

weather grows rnildeiMlu v ims,; 'Ti.. g,,,vm,uc c-cUR ohcI,.) 




.f 
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' Tiu' Gi'’.-\tilir Cod' Ronoli.y 


* Itloi.K-cHKxr'i.s — Ariiitoinisf.s wlui have 
rxuininrd the mtes'ines of ttiese insects, 
astonish itia with their accounts; for they 
sny, that from the stnictine, position, ami 
niinilier of tTielr stomachs or mnws, them 
eeems to hr pood reason to suppose that this, 


.tml tlie two foimer species, rnmin.ate, or chew 
tlie cud. like many of tlie (jnadrupeds ”—• 
Wiirri'. Nai' Hist Ski.hoiinb 

f Tim Eons ov Insects. —It is surprising 
ihe degiee of cold whiclr the eggs and chrisa- 
hd 1 (d' iioeits can omluie, wVthout deslioying 
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Wo may also add the VV’^ater Scorpion, wfiich is a larg:e itisod, being near an 
inch in length, and about half an inch in breadih. Its Ixaly is nearly oval, but 
very flat and thin, and its tad long and pointoil. 'I'he head is small, and the 


saifl towiitnumber all that the earth jirodiices, 
aiid IS of impurtaace slioiikl In* liioiight under 
the notice ol the young n.ituiahst 

LuMiNOiJBNKss OF 'jjiK Hka —Au ex¬ 
ceedingly I’lteiestiijg pajiei upon this phe¬ 
nomenon Will he lo'iod 111 (lie Maga^ne 
of Sutural Histaitf{SKt 14 . July lA'tO,) it 
was onginally le.ul lielore the Pliiiiaii Soeiet) , 
hy VV. baud, Ksq , an ingenious ineiiiher. 
The Conti ihutloii oci opu s oeai ly a sheet oi 
It! pages, of the i\I.ig<unit‘, and is .ihnndaidiy 
ilhistialeil with wood enguivings. Some ol 
them, Iho writei thinks, lepiesenl new species 
ot the animals winch piodoce (his ocean- 
light . we can. howevei. only ipioti one ot his 
engravings, and its acioni|),iii\iiig e.spl.illa¬ 
tions 

III lulclllion to these aiiniiats all ot which 
may he peihajis lefeiied to the Medusa iind 
Acffnia Intie, there oiiuired tao oihei Imihes 
ot a dltfeient tiguie .iiid constroi tion, and ip- 

jsitenllv .uninals Tile tiisl of Micm- . ihr 

cut a) occutled in eonsidi lahle ipiaiiiiU 
especially in the Sti.ots ol .M.dfU^’Ca and in 
the Java Sea; and though 1 carabt »a\ 1 
olisorved these hodies distnu-tly i 
they SL'ldoin occnued except .it such times as 
when the sen was vividly so They ,ne com- 
]»osed of a series of slunt, ov.d. hollow tiiNcs, 
ijiiite transparent, finely joiilti d to eai h othei 
by a nariow neck, and so cviecdingly hnllio 
that it was mipo^sihle to ohtaui .my thii.^ 
Imt fiaginents toi exurunatloii \iuiiit the 
centre of each tube oi division then ajipe.iied 
a dent or ilepiession, inaiked hy a daik line, 
and 111 this hollow lay a sinail, mund body 
like an ovum. Neaiei the extieunties, also, 
were to he seen a inindtei ol sincdt loiind 
hodie.s, sliaped like nails,and iwetty regulaily 
disposed. In some, as in u, tlie tidies or 
joints secmi'd .ilmosl dctaclu'd fioin each 
othei, except where tliey weie united hy a 
small point. In otheis, as in h, tliey seemed 
to enter eiieli otliei hy a sharp point at llui 
extieinity . this dittaj^’v most prolsihly mis- 
iiig from the i»o#nimh oi the objects whiK' 
under ex.imituition,' 'I’b** uatuial si/e of e.ich 
joint appealed to, he larger than a giain 
of sand. The oiher body, r, only occiined 
once to mi‘, and it ajipeswotl also to he a liag- 
inent It was coiled roimd in a circular 
manner like a snake, not lorming a perfect 
ciicle, as the exliemities, which were both 
open, did not meet. Thimigh its whole 

length it was sepaiated into a gieat many 
divisions or short tubes, each hand of division 
or septum being doulile, and each division 
containing a dark spot in its centre like an 
ovum. Natural sire ahoui the sixth ot an 
inch in cifcumfereiu.e. 


These eight species of ainnials all belong 
to the acale|ilia ot Cuvui ; hut there aie 
other aiiiinals, inoie peiicet and of a liighel 
oig.uiization, wliu li have also lieen found to 
))ioiluce this luiiiiiioiisness imhe sea Seveiiil 
ol these ] have aiieady mentioned, as two oi 
thiee species of cancer, Ac : Imt there are also 
a the cuistileca, heloitgiiig to 

the oniatf JS'dionrp.straca of Muller, which pos- 
si-vs this jiriipcrty. 

t file of these Knlouidstraca, which occurred 
'■evei.il times and inconsiderable ahuiidaiiee 
VI bon the sedi ipost luminous, is tiguied 
in i/ 'I’ho head and body aix* in one, fi it, of 
an o\,il sliajiii; tail double., each jioition tei- 
11110.itid hy a lasfuulus of fine liaiis, au- 
teiin.r’two, lineal. ,umed with hairs oi btistles 
on lioth sides, wiueh point luiwards; eyes 
two, sitn.Ued lateuillv and near thv‘ ii]ipt r 
part of tile body. Ne.n the lower exliemiiy 
ol the l.'ody, emse to the tail, were two daik 
siihstaiiees [irojeetulg outwards, most probiihly 
the ov.mes The hody ol the anuiul w is 
ipiite ti.iiisp.uent and slnnied the. viseeui and 
the o'll blood Hi motion, natural sire a guun 
of sand 'J’liis little .immal bears a coii-.i- 
dei.ilile lesemhlance to ime of Mullei’s liguies, 
a sjiccies ol ty< lojis , but ns that genus is 
1 liai.ielei!/ed as liavmg only' oin* eye, and as 
1 ui.ide out distinctly two ill this specimen, 1 
camiot, till luiotliei opportunity occuis of 
taitici examiiiaiioii, refi'i il to that genus 
Tivo iitluu little eie.itui'es. tio.vevei, occuiied, 
wlmli I liave no hesitation in let'eiuiig to the 
cVL’lops of Miiilei (c and /.) Due oi two 
s|iecies have been aseeilamed, by'Sir (\ Die. 
setke ill Dieenliiiid, to he luimuons, and Dr 
Maceailloch has lulded timty-lliiee nev spe¬ 
cies 111 oiu own seas, all ol them highly liiuii- 
iKin.s. The lost of these which 1 Imvo lepie- 
seiiled, (\ Is an ixceediogly nimble little 
eie.itine ; .iiid, not hemg la ger than a jnii's 
point, it ieijtiiied gieat alh iiUou to he iihle to 
lollow its movemenls The hody is ot an 
oval sh.ipe, div ii'ed into five segments, an 
tennic two, Imeai, coveied witll piiekles i>r 
liairs, and Jolly 'hi- length of tlie body, ieot 
ahoui five on each side, (ad double, each 
duisiou teinmi.ited by a iiiimtierot fine h.ilis , 
e\e, one ; the louiid spots oii the upper sm- 
laee ol the hody .lie ova. This species .some- 
whiii leo'mlites (he C. nfhens of Muller (Kn- 
tomdstiaea, tab. xvi.fig d ); it is, however, a 
very ds'linct species, y is also a cycUips, 
possessing great imiidity of motion, and al¬ 
most eluding ohservatmu as it daits thumgh 
the. watei ; body ohloug, divided into six seg¬ 
ments ; tad consisting of two long, tine li.uis 
or set.■», folly the length of the body et lie- 
amin...l . eye, one, antenius two, lineio Usit 
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It (>!«'« appear like legs, resembling tbe claws of a scorpion, bnt tviflionf. sliarij 
points. This insect is geneially I’lnuul in ponds, and is, of all others, the most 
1\iHimical and rapacious. It destroys, like a wolf among sheep, twenty times 


with si'tiP; feet, alumt fiVe on each side ; a 
VI1V fJi'ttinct species from the List, ami very 
(liflereiit from any of Mallei’« c is the inoie 
cutiiinon of the two, occtiiinif,^ in the Atlaiitie, 
Stiaits ol Miilaccii, &.c : J J oiih ohseivvl in 
the Straits of Malacca g belongs to ti (hi- 
ieieiit genus altogether; bead twiii bwtJy m 
one ; veiy obtuse at tlie iippfei* ^lid 

gradiKiUy tapeung towards tlia Mtlnrh 
ciHTsists oi two divisions, iMtch terrttlnatcd h>’ 
a cluster of fine seta-; eyes two, lateial Wfld 
infeiioi. I'roin Under these;, on each side, 
aie piojected two slioitvaOtVniias' 1 could 
only sec this animal in a prone hitnation, ,ind 
on that account conk) only see two legs nmir 
Jiis lovver exliennty The colom ol tins 
cinions little cieatnre was of a hcautil'ul 
hilveiy hue, witli a peaily lustie , the liwlv 
was trauspaieiit, and lus iisceia and led 
blood could he ilistinetly seen in loustant ino- 
tuui Natural size, a gi.iiu ol sand, iuiuiil 
in tbe vStiails of Maliuca. h is an exceed¬ 
ingly minute auimal, hut not pusstssing sui h 
celeiity of motion as several of the last men¬ 
tioned ; head rather laige and obtuse, body 
oval, connected to the head by a nauowei 
poition, or neck; eyes, tui>; antenna' loin, 
the interior of the two shinier tli.ni the lippo 
ones ; no tail, lower extremity of the body 
einaiginate; body hany; nalatoiy tiet tol- 
lected into three clusters on each side, iieaily 
half the lengtl) of tlie body. This animiil 
was ipiite tianspaienl, and in the upju i pint 
ol the IxmIv the mouth could he distinctly 
seen, ol an oval shajte, opening and shutting 
at the will of the animal. llahilAt, Straits of 
M.ilaica. 

Those little animals are extiomely interest- 
sng in many lespecls; hut theie was one 
winch 1 ohseived still nioie so than any other 
yet descnlied, not from his motions, which 
Were snrpas.sed in ipuckness by the cy clops, 
noi fiom his coloui, which eras far exceeded 
by o, hut from his annual economy and the 
ciiiious pu'visious with which he is endowed 
ioi catcinng his food. This exticinely inte- 
lesling little animal is repicsenteil in i, and 
appeals to belong to tlie same genus as the 
last Body oblong, divided into five seg¬ 
ments, the upiK'.r one the laigest, the lower 
one oval, and smallei than tlie rest; head 
laige and olitwse; eyes, two; anteiinir four, 
two on each side, one much shoiter tlian the 
oiiiei ; natatory feet consisting of four clus- 
feis, two on each side, as long as the body of 
the animal, winch was covered at the sides 
■with long bans. On each side, about the 
middle cd the head, and also on e.ich side ot 
tbe la,.t segment of the body, or what, per¬ 
haps,may lie turned the tail, theie IS attached 


a cncultu fasciculus of fine shoit hairs; tho 
body being quite traiispaient, the mouth ami 
visccia could be plainly seen. Its inotiou 
was rathei slow, the long luiiis comjxj.sing its 
nataloiy feet were gently jmt in motion, so as 

£ ly and giacelully to cany him a shoit 
nice thiough the water ; he would then 
.slop, and immediately set the ciicnlai fasci¬ 
culi ot short han-s already mentioned, at lus 
iipjiei and lower c'xtiemities, in motion, which 
was so exceedingly rapid as at first to escape 
detection. Thm very (]uick circular motion 
piiKluced a legnlar whiilpool lu the water 
aiouii'i him, which extended in a very short 
time to a considerabW distancv, the moiitli of 
the .uimial loiimng the centre of the voitex. 
The objects all round about were thus put in 
nmliuii, tind sucked into the |>ftvt where Ins 
month is situate, which at such times was 
constantly .iiid lapnlly coiitiacting ami dilat¬ 
ing, swallowing some ohyects and lejecting 
otlu-rs, the visceia at the same time having 
evidently a stunig veniuculaT imitioii. Jt ap 
{leinedipJ l^e veiy lapiitious, as the whole time 
it watt dlfel'fer the micioscojK- it seemed to he 
alinostt ccHistaiitly in search of food. Found 
ill the Stiaits ol Muliux-a 

I have still two otliei nnirnak to de.scnbo, 
belonging, however, to diflerent classes Iroiu 
the last mentioned. The c«ie (^A) is evidently 
a plaiiiiia, in its motion veiy naucli re-eui- 
bling the leech: natural sizi‘, a giaiiiof s-ind ; 
coloui, white; found in the Straits of Malacca. 
The olhei (/ ' laiongs ton genus unknown to 
mu. It is exeeedmgly nimble in its motions; 
the head, which is rather laige and imshapely, 
was eiiveloin-d in a memhraiieous hag. which 
seemed abo extended over the whole body. 
It was (pnte tiiinspaient, the body sjiotted 
with hills of a dark colour. Found m the 
Jtioiith .Atlantic Ocean. 

In di.living up tins pajicr for the society, 1 
liave not gone to any length to eiideavoui to 
prove that tbe hnnniousness of the sea is 
caused solely by the of animalcules, 

and this loi the loUomng reason, vu., that 
tlieie scaicely a doubt upon the 

siiliject. Any iirguij|ia*t8"'ti^hich I could have 
produced may he ioupd much better expressed 
and more foicihlyiiBastrated by reierring to 
l)i. Macciilloch ana Mi. Macartney. 

Mr. Blind concludes with these sensible 
obseivations:—It is an ojnnion held by 
sailors, and which is to he found as having 
jwevailed amongst that class of people from 
the earliest tunes, that the luminousness of 
the sea is a foreriiniier of stonnv weather; 
and this opinion has even been taken up and 
defended by several authors, who have wntteu 
upon this subject. The fact of tlie matter is. 
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fhcir magazine in proportion, till at last they bring it as near the surface as tliry 
can. to receive the genial influence of the sun, without wholly exposin'; it to 
view ; yet, should the frost unexpectedly return, they sink it again as bel vrc. 



TliK EAUWIG, TOE FROTO INSECT. AND SOME 
OTHERS BKLONIilNGTO TliE SECOND ORDER 
OF INSECTS. 


'^\'e should still keep in memory that all in.serts of (he scunul order, though not 
pr.uhued qmte perlect Oom the egg. yet uani veiy liille of tlieir perleclion, 
and leipiire lint a very small change to atnve al (hat state winch tits tiiem (or 
flight and generalion, 'fhe natural thnctioiis in these are nevei sii-speniled: 
from (ho instant they leave the igg, they (ontinne to eat. (o move, to leap, and 
piu.suc (heir prey; a slight cliangi o ucs . a hkiii (hat iin losed a part ol (heir 
body and limbs, bnists belundfchke a wamairs sf.iys, and ■.ives freedom to a 
set of wings, \vith whiili the aiamva! expitiates, and (lies in pursuit of it.s mate. 

Of all this class ol insecls, the eaivrig mulcigoi's the .smallest change.’ 'I’lns 
Jinimal i.s so common, tliat i! scarce lar ils .i <|,m i i,,tMiii its swiftnes.s in (he icp. 
tile state is not less remarkable than its iiuletaiigable xelmilv vvhen upon (he 
wing, I'hat it iiaisf lie very itroiiiie, appeals (mni its numlier.s; and tliai it i.s 
very harmless, every one's evperieiiee can readily testily. If is provided witli 
six feet, and (w'o feelers; the tail csimke,! and with ihis it often attempts to 
didend itself agam.st eierv assailant, Ihii »fs attemptfl are only (he threats of 
impotence; they draw down the resi idiiien! n( powerful animals, but noway 
ficrve to defend i(, 'I'he defnmily of its figure, and it.s slender make, have al.so 
subjected it to an impiitativui, wliicli, (liongli entirely tonnded in prejudice, has 
more than onc« procured its de.sliudion. It is supposed, n.s the name imports, 
that it often enters into (h' ea,s of people sleeping, thus causing madness, from 


the vital jOTiiciple; n.ir is> it less astenisbmg 
tlu! degree ol'h' .it (licy aie caji.ibleof .sustain¬ 
ing. Spallaiixaiii, and Juhu Ibintei, b.ive 
mufle some curious expeumeutH on ibese sub¬ 
jects. '• Intensti cold,” says Spallanzani, 
“ does not rlestroy the eggs of lustsets ” Tl\« 
year i7<t9 was cvyieljwted loi the intensity of 
its cold, aud its fiitai. c'&|ts on aiiun.ils and 
pl<ints. FabreiihSit’8!|i^moir!('tei fell to one 
degree. “ Who can JaiemWe,” exclaims Boer- 
haave, “ that the seve^v of tins winter did 
not destroy the eggs <h insects, esjiecially 
those exjMJsed to its iiifliienre la oja'a fields, 
ea the bare earth, or on the exposed liouiclies 
of tiees! Yet tlic genial warmth of spiing 
haviug again tempered the aii, tliese eggs 
were hatched, and as nuraerimsly as in the 
mildest winters.” Since that time there liave 
lieen winters still more severe, lor, in Friuice. 
as well as in several othei Euiopean stales, in 
Decemlier, 17'1H) the theuuometer fell coii- 


suleMhly bene id) (h.if of 17 < 1 H —N iT Hist. 
S)'. 1 , 1 , 01 /NK, 

* Thi; Eckwk, -The name of tins Hisect, 

in almost ,ill loiropean iantrii.iges, h.ts given 
it a chai.icter which caiisi's a teeliiig ol alnnn 
even .it the sigiit ol it Whethei or not they 
evet did eut' i the human ear is doiihttul,— 
(liat they niiglil rade.'ivom lo do so. under the 
influence ol b ar, is inoie tliau probable; .ainJ 
tins, pt'ih.ips has he''ii the ougia of their 
name, ind the uuiveisa! jwejudire against 
diem. ‘Vs it IS said dial aiiutoiiiisls deiiv the 

jHissiliil tj o! then-deep or dangeuHisentiance 

into the e.it, it is a j.ily th,it this is not geae- 
lally known, as it mjgiil defend the coustiln- 
fion.dly timid (1001 iinnecessaiy alami. ;iiid 
give a more lavouiahle idea of a pait ot aui- 
iniil ineation, which forms a most iieiessaiy 
link la ihe chain ol heiiig,— Hiiaxdk’* 
JOUUNAI 
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fli(“ intolerable pain, and soon al’lcr deatli itseU'. Indeed, the French nannj 
nhu li sifjndies tlie ear jnereer, ur}jes the ealinnny affainst this harmless insee/, 
III VI ry plain terms ; yet nothint( can be more unjust; the ear is already iillej 
nith a substance wliieli prevents any insect iVorii enterinjj; and besides, it 
w(*ll lined and detended with membranes, winch would keep out any little ani- 
lu.d, even thou”!! the ear-wax were away. I hese reproaches, therefore, are en¬ 
tirely ffrouridless ; but it were well if the accusations which gardeners brinp; 
.if^ainst the earwif;; were as slightly founded.'I’lieie is nothing more certain 
than that it live.s among flowers, and destroys them. \\ lien fruit also lias been 
wounded by tbes, (lie earwig generally tfi^pies in for a seiond feast, and sucks 
those juices whn li they first to Still, liow.wer, this insect is not 

so noxious as it would seem; and seldom is found but where tin' niisi.liiel lia.s 
been originally begun by olhets. Like all ol this (ia.ss, the earwig is hatched 
fioiu an egg. As there are various kipdit o) this aimiial, so tliey choose ddferent 
places to breed in : in general, bowifver, they lay their eggs under the hark of 
plants, or in the ( lefts of trees, win n lieginnuig to deian. They proceed (roin 
the egg ill that reptile, state in which ihey are most i omnionly seen, and, as lliey 
grow larger, the wings bound imdei the skin begin to burgeon. It is amazing 
liow very little room four large wings lake op beion they are jiiotriidedi loi no 
jieison oyuld ever coueeivc -.m h an ex|iausion ol ii.itural drapery could be rolled 
up 111 so small a packet. 'I lu' slieatli inwhuli fliey are enveloped, folds and 
e.overs them so neatly, that the aiiiimd seems (pute destilute of wings (/,'■), and 
even wlieri they are burst tiom tlieii eoiilluement, the aiimial, by the power ol 
tile muscles and joints yvbieli it lias lu the middle ol its wmgs, can closely told 
them into a very nanovr launpass. \\ lien the l atwig has iH come a winged iii- 
■secl, it dies ui pursuit of llie lemale, ceasing to feed, and is wholly employed in 
the business ol propagation. It lives, in its winged state, but a l(*w days ; and 
having taken care for tlio contiiuiaiiee ol posterity, dries n|t, and dies, to all ap- 
pr'atanec eorismiiptive. 

'I'o tills order of iiisect.s we may also refer the (aickow .Sjiit, or Froth Woim, 
that IS often found hid in that frothy nialter which we find on the surfat.e of 
]>lanls. It lias an oblong, obtuse liody. and a large bead, with .small eyes, 
'I’iie external wings, tor it has four, aie oi a dusky brown rolonr, marked vvitb 
two white spots . tlie head is bl.u k. The spume in which it is found wallowing 
is all of its own formation, and very miieli lesembles frothy s|)iltle. It proceeds 
from die vent of the animal, and other parts of the body ; and il it Ix' wiped 
away, a new quantity will be ipiickly seen t ji eted Iroui the littli'anirnars body. 
\\ ithiii this spume it is seen in time to actpiire four tubercles on it.s back, 
wheniii the wuigs arc inclosed; these bursliiig, from a reptile it becomes a 
winged aiinnal; and thus reiidereil perfect, it Hies to meet its mate, and propa¬ 
gate its kind. 


'f lip W liter Tipiilri also belongs to this < lass. It has an oblong, slender body, 
with tour feet lixed upon the iireasi, and lour feelers near the inoutb. It lias four 
weak wmgs, wliieli do not at all .seem proper for llymg, lint leaping only. But 
yvlial (his iiiseet chietly demands our alterilion for is, (he, wonderful lightiie.s.s 
wherewith it runs on the surliu e ol the water, so as seareely to put it in motion. 
It is sometimes seen m rivers, and on their bank.s, especijiUy under shady trees, 
ami generally in swarms ol several together. 

The (Joniinon Water-ily also bieeds in the .same manmir vvith those above- 
mentioned. 'riiis animal is by some called the NotoneetiV^ecause it does not 
swim, in the usual manner, upon its belly, bill on its back ; iioriari we help ad¬ 
miring that titiiess ui this insect for its sifiiatum, as it feeds on tlie under side of 
jilaiits which grow- on the siiilaee of the watei , ami, theretore, it is tlius formed 
with its mouth upwards, to take its food with greater convenience and case.f 


* A hiaall insi'ct, the harvest hug, flues f Maiunk Animai.c urn*. — .41though nut 
sornetuiiL's get lulo the ear, and pioduce.s a stiietly letcnmg tu this elass ot insects, we 
euminution but no leal injury.—En. may heie observe on a species which may he 

Kf!) Swaninu'idiiin, p. Ilk 
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as many a.s its lumber requires. One of these, when pul into a basin of water, 
in which were thirty or forty worms of the libellnla Lind, each as large as itselt, 
destroyed them ail in a few minutes, getting on their backs, and piercing wiih 
Its trunk through their body. Tliese animal.s, however, though so formidable 
to others, are nevertheless themselves greatly overrun with a little kind of louse, 
about the si/e of a nil, which very probably repays the injury which the vvater- 
seorpion inflicts upon other.s. 

The wafer-scorpions live, m the water by day ; out of which they rise in the 
dusk of the evening into the air,«nnd so fljing from plaee to jilaee, often betake 
tlieiiiaelves, in qnc.st ol lood, to other waters, i’lie in.seet, liefore Us wings are 
giown, remains m the pl;n;e where it was produced ; but win n come to its state 
of perfection, sallies forth in search of a coinpaiiioii of the oilier sex, in order lo 
eontinue its noxious postentv.'' 


tliat veiy frequently flii'se hKlc iiiiiui.iK s<ciii, 
like many olheis ot the aiiiimil kin<;<!.)in, to 
be aWiOe of the ch.iiim- of weathei ; and, in- 
bteail of giving winning In tlien .sliunng 
brighter at such tunes than they did hcdiiic, 
they diMippeai altogetliei, no doubt taking 
U'fiige from the agitation of the wares by 
(le.sremling to a inoie .secuie sito.ition deep ni 
the watei. And even whin at tinies, .is it no 
doubt ociasionally does h,ip]H‘n, the sisi in 
had weallier is jiaitii'iilnly luniiiunis. n is 
evideiitlv piodueed hv l.oge iikiIo'.i '■mJ' .is 
the M. peilui CHS of Sii .( H'oks, .uui oilui 
l.iige animals, .and onU take- piue when the 
g.fie has already univeil, lenn; nothing mine 
tii.ni a concountant, not tlie loi. o iniei. ol an 
agitated sea. Fuiin ni\ own uh'^enations 
ujioii tins subject, weie 1 lo s,i\ that it is at 
all connected with meteoiologn ,il .ijijie.n- 
luices, I sliould be <h^po'.. d to lutm ii tii.it il 
IS inoie hiillunit and iiioie neiieially ddii'sed 
over the suihire of the v .itei. iioinediatelr !>' 
Idle or during \ei} hghl nnii, not absolutely 
duiing a calui, hut when time is oiilv a gen¬ 
tle hieere at the time I iiave tiequent!} oh- 
snved at such times the sea paiticnlaily lii- 
innious, and have also la-aid it leinaiked by 
seamen as a foieinmiei ol r.nii. Tins, liow'- 
ever, like eveiy othei pioguostie, tiequenliv 
lads, only showing hew little all suih piog- 
lioslies aie lo he atleiuli'd to. 

* f’ouTiyii'iisK Man-oi ai; lissir'i — 
By aid of the Mu^nuuc {>! llistor;/. 

We aie enabled to pie‘'enl the le.idi i with .1 
figuie of tins tuiious eieatuie 'I'he wiilii of 
the sidisequenl desciiption is aCoriespondent 
of the above poimlar Jouiiiul. 

Jn Stalks Elintcnlfi of Ili.'forj/ 

it will lie found under the division H.idi.ita, 
class Amiepha: it is tJie I'liywilia. oi I’hy- 
salis pelagica, of Lamorck 'W hen seen 
fioating on the surface ot the w.itei, ihe most 
conspicuous pail of the annual ap[)eais to he 
ail oval subtngoiial nieinhi.me, inflated with 
an, having an elevated ridge lunnnig along 
it.s hack like a cork's comb, sfiongly marked 
V/ilh indent.itions, and tinged along the sum- 
nnl of ii heautiiul rosy hue, the extieiiiities of 
the loHated bladder lieing oi a (me puiple 
and violet colour, t'lidemcath the ini mi iaiie, 


and nearest to the laigei extremity, are «1 
taelied iiunuMoiis ajipeudages; some aie veiy 
shoil and thuk, while others aie very long, 
riniiir njiwaiil, of .>U niches in length. Somi; 
aie sti,light, olhi IS twisted and a tew ate 
spu.illy tweted, hke the spinig-wue of a hell 
Tlnse .qipeinhiges, ai toidiug to Cuvii i, loinr 
the siK ki IS, ten taenia, and ov anes (frgg-Liii s), 
■ iiid ale ol a heautiiul violet .nid blue colour, 
inteimixed wdli jniiple. The sm.iller ex- 
tieimty is iiee, and the animal possesses the 
powei ol lilting it ool of Ihe w.itei altogidhei ; 
i,-!snig it .dolt into the air, while the laiget 
one IS ke]'t iloaling on the watei hy the 
weight ot the fleshy apja iubiges already meii- 
tnaied. They have the powei of corili.icling 
.iiul dilating then memliiaiious hag at plea- 
siiie and no doubt, by tiiiiurung it to the 
wind make it at I the pail of a s.nl to jiropel 
till iiisilves tliuiiigli the w .iter “They' ate 
Mi\ efteii to be un't W1II1 .it sea," says Sir 
II .tns Sloane ; “and se.mien do afKim th.it 
lhi‘\ have i'eiy gu at skill 111 sailing, managing 
then bladilei 01 .sad with judgment loi Iln,v 
pnipose, acfoidmg to (he iliffeient winds amt 
couises.” <ySh)(tnr\\ / oynec to JiitNaira, 
vol 1. p./.) UiMui atfentively examiinng tire 
iiaiiuw 01 flee ixliemity ot the liladdei. a 
small, loimd ape dure ispeieeptihle, smromnUd 
bv a eiiculai /one ot tilnes, ol a beautiful 
led colour, like tbe niusi iilai fibres of Ihe rns 
ot the 1 \e (tut ol this small hole, whith is 
Hot i.'igei than would be sufheient fo admit 
Ibe passage oi avivv fine Inistle. 1 squeezed 
the ,111 out ol the hladilei. Jt is by tins apei- 
tuie til,It the annual it is piesun.ed expels 
the air from the bladdei, when he wishes to 
sink undei the suilace of the water; hut 
wliilhei hi letills ) 1 . hy inhaling tlie lur hy 
tins apiitiire. or scciets it lioui his hlood, is 
not so tasily deterinmed. Tliey possess, in 
.1 high digree, the stinging quality which 
lots pioiuieii loi the animals belonging to the 
K.uhata ihe teini sea nettles I'liev are also 
eiidowii with (lie lunnnouR propeity which 
belongs to so many marine animals; and it 
IS iibseuahle, wlien they have been numerous 
dniiog tin* day. that the si n .it inght has been 
hiilhaiitlv illiimuiaied—C'oRHKseoNin.N'j' oi' 
nil. Mauazink ov Nati kai. History. 
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CHAP. I. 


CATERPILLARS IN GENERAL. 


If we take a cursory view of insects in general, caterpillars alone, and tlie 
butterflies and moths they give birth to, will nlake a third part of the mnuber. 
Wherever we move, wherever we turn, 
these insects, in one shape or another, 
present themselves to our view. Some, 
in every slate, offer the most entertain¬ 
ing spectacle ; others are beautiful only 
in their winged form. Many persons, 
of which number 1 am one, have an in¬ 
vincible aversion to caterpillars, and 
wonns of every species ; tliere is something ilisagreeable in their slow, cravvling 
motion, for winch the variety of their colouring can never compensate. But 
others feel no repugnance at observing, and even liaiidling them with the ino.st 
atentiVb appheulton. 

There is nothing in the hutterlly slate, so beantiful or splendid as these in¬ 
sects. 'I'hey serve, not less than the birds themselves, to banish solitude from 
our walks, and to till up our idle intervals mth the most pleasing speculations, 
'i’he bulterlly inake.s one ot tlie principal ornaments of oriental poetry ; but, in 
those couiitrie.s, the nise.ct is larger and more beautiful than with us. 

Hie beauties of the fly maj, tlierelore, very well e.xi ite our curiositv to 
exauiine the leptde. But vve are still inoie strongly attached to this tribe, troin 
tlie ii.scfulness of one of the number. The silkworm is. perhaps, the most 
serviceable of all oflier animals -, since, from it.s laliours, and the inaniifactiire 
atbmdiiig it, near a tliiid part of the, world arc clothed, adorned, and supported. 

i^ilerpillars may be e.isiiy distiiiguislied trom worms or maggots, by the 
imiuhcr of their leet; and by tlieir producing butterflies or moths. When the 
,snn calls up vegetation, and vivilies the various eggs of insects, the caterpillars 
are tlie tirst that are seen, upon almost every vegetable and tree, eating its 
leaves, and preparing for a stale of greater periection. 'They have feet both 
betore and behind ; which not only enable them to move forward by a sort of 
steps made by tboir fore and binder parts, but also to (limb up vegetables, and 
to stretch themselves out from the boughs and stalks, to roach their food at a 
distance. All of thi.s chess have Irom eight fi'et at the least, to sixteen ; and this 
may serve to distinguish them irom the, worm tribe, that never have so many. 
"I’lie animal into which they arc converted, is always a biittei-fly or a moth ; and 
these are always distinguished from other flies, by having their wings covered 
over with a painted dust, which gives them such various beauty. I'lie wings of 
flies are transparent, as we see in the common flesh fly ; while those of beetles 
are hard, like horn : from such the wing ot a butterfly may be easily distin¬ 
guished; and words would obsciir** tlicir differences.'^ 



! Till- r.iUMiiillai ) 


* Ci.EANLii»ESH OF Animai. 8.—Mr. Ren¬ 
nie, in na interesting paper “ On the peculiar 
h,ibits of cleanliness in some Aiinntils,'’ has 
the following illustration iii the grub of the 
glow-woiin. 

After watching it for some time (observes 
Mr, R.), my attention was drawn to some 
Very suigular movements which it made with 
its t.iil, and which the reader will understand 
belter if he has observed how the common 
eaiwig, or the insect popularly called the 
devil's coach-horse oirjn, Stephens), 


bends up its tail over its back, gomewliat in 
the maimer of a spaniel when it trips along 
well pleased betore its master. 

There appeared to be something so uncom¬ 
mon in thi-se movements, tliat my curiosity 
was excited to observe them more minutely ; 
and as tlie creatuic was not at all timid, I 
could easily observe it through a glass of 
some power. The caudal iiistriiment 1 dis¬ 
covered, by this means, to consist of a double 
TOW of white cartilaginous rays, disposed in a 
circle, one low within the other; and, what 
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From hence U a|)peais, that caterpillars, whether in the reptile state, ur ad¬ 
vanced to their last slate ol pertectiuu liilo bnttertliea, may easily he distin¬ 
guished from all other insects ; being animals peculiarly formed, aiid also of a 


w.i» most singular, these were retracile, in a also cap.ible of being bent as Well as ex- 
siiiiibir manner to the horns of the snail. The teiulerl, and they could, tbereibre, be applied 
rays were united by a soft, moist, gelatinous to the angles or depressions of an uneven 
meinbraiie, but so us to be individually ex- surfaci-. 

tensile, one or two being frequently stistched It was not long before I convinced myse! I 
beyond the line of the others The rays were that this singular instrument was employed 
by the insect for cleaning itself; 
and it ■rfould have been difficult 
to devise anything move effectual 
for the purpose, though its action 
was dift’erenf fiom all others of 
this kind with which I was ac¬ 
quainted, inasmuch as it opeiated 
by suction, and nut as a comb, a 
brudi, or a wijicr, of which 1 
shall uientiou some examples in 
the sequel. It was, moieovei, 
lumished in the interiiii with a 
sort of pocket, of a funnel sli.ipe, 
formed by the coiiveigiiig i.iys, 
into which was colleited what¬ 
ever dust oriithei unpinilies weie 
<let,iched fiorli the body, till it 



Could hold no nioie, wlieu, by .1 (l.iin.ui 
veriniculai movement ot ihe lays, 
the accumulated pellet was ex- 
tiuded, and placed with great caie m some 
place wheie it might be out of the way oi 
again soiling the glossy skin of the laseet. 
This skin, li I may call it so, w’as of a soft, 
ieatheiy ap[ieaianee ; exluhitmg, when niag- 
nitied, a mmule, delicate dotting, similar 10 
shagieeu—but to the. naked eye this was not 
ajiparent. 

The instrument just desciibeil, accoidmgly, 
when expanded over a poitioii of this slia- 
greened suilaee, was subsequently diuwu out, 
with an evident efiort (repeated, if luvess.ny j, 
in the same way as Ixiys draw their moist 
leather suckers, when they amuse themselves 
111 dragging stones after them. Every paitiele 
of dust, or other cxtianeous matter, is thus 
detached from the skin, and, by a peeuliiir 
movement of the retractile lays, is lodged in 
the funnel-shaped pocket. 

This singulai instrument is also used for 
the very different purpose of assisting the 
animal to walk, and particularly to maintain 
a position against gravity, which its feet are 
ill calculated to effect. 

Though not directly connected with my 
immediate subject, it may be inteiestmg to 
many readers to mention that the above grub 
rhstinctly proved tlie fallacy of the common 
doctrine respecting the light of the glow¬ 
worm, which goes to inamtnin that it ns a 
lamp, ht up by the female, to direct the 
darkling tlighi of the male. “ Ce sont,” ex¬ 
claims lEimeril, “ leg ftamlieaux de I’amour— 
des pharea—des t 61 egraphes noctuiues—qui 


’ llif iilow-wiiini on nlciiihilliMt liniiuh, 
cliMuiiij' iiibliumi'iit.) 

Jirillent et sigualeiit an luiii le besoin de la 
pioduction dans le silence et robscunte des 
units " Ml Leoiiiud Knapp, relimng upon 
this nntion, conjecluies that the peculiar con- 
tormatnifl of the head of the male glow-worm 
IS mteiided as a converging reHeelor of the 
Ught ol ilie iemale, “always beneath him on 
ttio eaitfi." “ .\s we commonly,” he adds, 
“ and with advantage, place oiir hand over the 
brow, to obstruct the lays of light tailing from 
above, which enables us to see clearer an ob¬ 
ject oil the ground, .so must the projecting 
hood of tins cieatuie convcige the visual lays 
to a point beuciiitli.” 

Uiifuituiiately for this theory, the grubs— 
which being m a stale of infancy, are there¬ 
fore mcapaiile of projmgating • exhibit u vio 
less brilliant light than the perfect insect. 
I)i. Geer says the light of the gnib was 
paler, but 111 the one which 1 had it was not 
so. lie also remarked the .same light in the 
nymph state, which he describes as very 
lively and biiUiaiit;” and, in this stage of 
existence, it is still less capable of projiaguting 
than m ti nt of laiva. “ Of what use, then,” 
he asks, *' is the light displayed by the glow- 
woim ? It must serve some jiurpusu yet un¬ 
known. The authors who have spoken of 
the male glow-worms, say positively that they 
shine in the dark as well as the females.” 
These plain facts upiienr completely to ex- 
tmgmsh the poetical theory.— Jouknai. of 
THB Koval iN.sxn'u’noN. 
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peculiar nature. The traui^mutations they undei^o, are also more namerons 
tliau those of any insect hitheito mentioned.; and, in consequence, they have 
been placed in the third order of changes by Swammerdam, yrho Imsis thrown 
auch lights upon this part of natural history. In the second order of chnnges, 
mentioned before, we saw the passhopper and the earwig, when excluded from 
the egg, assume a form very like that which they were alter to fireserve ; and 
seemed arrived at a state of perfection, in all respects, except in not having 
wings; which did not bud forth until they were come to maturity. But the in- 
secis of this third order, that we are now about to describe, go through a much 
greater variety of transformations: fur, when they are excluded from the egg, 
they assume the form of a small caterjnllar, which feeds and grows larger every 
day, often changing its skin, but still preserving its form. When the animal bus 
come to a certain magnitude in tins stale, it discontinues eating, makes itself a 
covering or husk, in which it remains wrapped up, seemingly without life or 
motion ; and after having for some time coiitmued in this state, it pnoe more 
bursts its confmemeiit, and comes forth a beautil'iil butterfly. Thus we see this 
animal put on no less than three dift'i'rent appearances, from (he time it is first 
excluded from the egg. It appears a crawling caterpillar ; then an insensihie 
aiireha, as it i.s called, W'ithout hie or motion ; and lastly, a butterfly, variously 
painted, according to its ditlerent kind Having thus distinguished tliis class of 
insects from all others, we will first survey their liistoiy in general; and then 
enter particularly into the maiiiiers and nature of a few of them, which most 
deserve our curiosity and aUcntion. 


CHAP. 11. 

TRANSFORMATION OF THE CATERPILLAR INTO 
ITS CORRESPONUINO BUTTERELY OR MOTH. 


When winter has disrobed the trefs of their leaves, nature then seem.? t© have 
lost her insects. There are thousands of diflerent kinds, with and without 
wings ; which, though swanmiig at other seasons, then entirely disappear. Our 
fields are re-peopled, when the leaves begin to bud, by the genial influence of 
spring; and caterpillars, of various sorts, are seen leeding upon the promise of 
the year, even before the leaves are oomplclely unfolded. Those caterpillars, 
which we then see, may serve to give us a view of the general means which 
nature employs to pres«‘rve such a number of insects during that season, when 
they can no' lonpr find siib.sisfcnce. Jt is known, by united experience, that 
all these auiiuals are hatclied from the eggs of butterflies; and those who 
observe them <more clo.sely, will find the fly very careful in depositing ita egga 
ill tliose places where they are likely to be hatched with tlie greatest safety and 
success. JDiiring winter, thereloi-e, tlie greatest number of caterpillars are m 
an egg state ; and in this lilclcss situation brave all the rigours ami the humidity 
of the climate ; and though otlen exposed to all its changes, still preserve the 
latent principles of life, which is more hilly exerted at the approach of spring. 

In general, however, whether the animal has subsisted in an egg state during 
the winter;, or whether as a butterfly^ bred from an aurelia, in the beginning of 
spring ; or a butterfly that faa.s subsisted during the winter, and lays eggsas 
sum: as the leaves of plants are shot forward, the whole swarm of caterpillars m e 
in. motion to share the banque.t that Nature has provided. There is scarce a 
plant that has not its own peculiar insects; and some arc knpvrii to siippoifc 
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bard, Kke shagreen; the skin of the latter is hairy, and, as it were, thorny ; and <» 
generally, if bandied, stings like nettles. Some of them even cause this stinging 
pain, if but approached too nearly. 

Caterpillars, in general, have six small black spots placed on the circumfer¬ 
ence of the fore ring, and a little to the side of the head. Three of these are 
larger than the rest, and are convex and transparent; these Reauiniir takes to 
be the eyes of the caterpillar; however, most of these reptiles have very little 
occasion for sight, and seem only to be directed by their feeling. 

B>it the parts of the caterpillar’s body which niost justly demand our attention, 
are the stigmata, as they are called; or those holes on the sides of its body, 
through which the animal is supposed to breathe. All along this insect's body, 
on each side, these holes are easily discoverable. They are eighteen in niiinber, 
nine on a side, rather nearer the belly than the back ; a hole for every ring, of 
which the animal’s body is composed, except the second, the third, and the last. 
’Fhese oval openings may be considered as so many mouths, through which the 
insect breathes ; but with this diflerenee, that as ne have but one pair of lungs, 
the caterpillar has no less than eighteen. It requires no great anatomical dex¬ 
terity to discover these lungs in the larger kind of caterpillars; they ajipear, at 
lirst view, to be hollow carlilaginons tubes, and of the colour of mother-of-pearl. 
’I'htse tubes are often seen to unite with each other ; »oine are perceived to open 
into the intestines ; and some go to dilTerent parts of the surface of the body. 
That these vessels serve to convey the air, appears evidently, from the famous 
experiment of Malfiighi ; who, by stojijiing up the mouths of the stigmata with 
oil, quickly siifi'ocatcd the animal, wliicli was seen to die convulsed the instant 
after. In order to ascertain his theory, he rubbed oil upon other parts of the 
in.sect's body, leaving the stigmata free ; and this seemed to have no effect upon 
the animal’s health, bid it cnntimied to move and eat as usual; he rubbed oil on 
the stigmata of one side, and the animal underwent a partial convulsion, but re¬ 
covered soon alter. 

I'he life of a caterpillar seems one continued succession of changes; and it is 
seen to throw off one skin only to assume another ; which also is divested in its 
turn : and thus for eight or ten times successively. We iimst not, however, con¬ 
found this changing of the skin with the great raetamorphosi.s which it is after¬ 
wards to undergo. 'I’he throwing off one skin, and assuming another, seems, in 
comparison, but a slight opeiation among these animals; this is but the work of 
a day ; the other is the great adventure of their lives. 

In proportion as the time approaches in which the caterpillar is to cast jts 
old skin, its colours become more feeble, the skin seems to wither and grovv 
dry, and in some measure resembles a leaf, when it is no longer supplied witli 
moisture from the slock. A( that time, the insect begins to find itself under a 
necessity of changing ; and it is not effected without violent labour, and perhaps 
pain. A.day or two before the critical hour approaches, the insect ceases to 
eat, loses its usual activity, and seems to rest immovable. It seeks some place 
to remain in security ; and no longer timorous, seems regardless even of the 
touch. It is now and then seen to bend itself and elevate its back ; again it, 
stretches to its utmost extent: it sometimes lifts up the head, and then lets it 
fail again; it sometimes waves it three or four times from side to side, and tliea^ 
remains in quiet. At length, some of the rings of its body, particularly the first 
and second, are seen to swell considerably, the old skin distends and bursts, till, 
by repeated swellings and contractions in every ring, the animal disengages 
itself, and creeps from its inconvenient covering. 

How laborious soever this operation may be, it is perlormed in the space of 
a minute; and the animal, having thrown off its old skin, seems to enjoy new 
vigour, as well as acquired colouring and beauty. 

The caterpillar having in this manner continued for several days feeding, and 
at intervals casting its skin, begins at last to prepare for its change into an 
anrelia. 

Preparatory to tliis important event, the caterpillar most usually quits the 
plant, or the tree on-which it fed; or at least attaches itself to the stalk or the 
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• stem, more pladljr than the leaves. It forsakes its food, and prepares, by fasting, 
to undergo its transmutation. In this period, all the food it has taken is 
thoroughly digested; and it often voids even the internal membrane which 
lined its intestines. Some of this tribe, at this period also, are seen entirely to 
change colour; and the vivacity of the tints in all, seem faded. Those of them 
which are capable of spi?ining themselves a web, set about this operation ; those 
which have already spun, await the change in the best manner they are able. 
The web, or cone, with which some cover themselves, hides the aurelia con¬ 
tained within from the view; but in others, where it is more transparent, the 
caterpillar, when it has done spinning, strikes info the claws of tne two feet 
under the tail, and afterwards forces in the fail itself, by contracting those claws, 
and violently striking the feet one against die other. If, however, they be taken 
from their web at this time, they appear in u state of great langoiir; and. in¬ 
capable of walking, remain on that spot where they are placed. In this condition 
they remain one or two days, preparing to change into an aurelia ; somewhat 
in the manner they made preparations for changing their skin. They then 
appear with their bodies bent into a bow, which they now and then are seen to 
.straighten: thej'^ make no use of their legs; but if they attempt to change place, 
do it by the contortions of their body. In proportion as their change into an 
aurelia approaches, their body becomes more and more bent; while their exten¬ 
sions and convulsive contractions become more frequent. The hinder end ot the 
body is the part w-hich the animal first disengages from its caterpillar skin; that 
part of the skin remain.s empty, while (he body is drawn up contracted towaids 
the head. In the -same manner they disengage themselves from the two suc¬ 
ceeding rings; .so that the animal is then lodged entirely in ihe fore part of its 
caterpillar covering : that half which is abandoned, rerimiiiB llacid and empty ; 
while the fore part, on the contrary, is swollen and distended. 'Hie animal, 
having thus quitted the hinder part of its skin to drive itself np into the fore part, 
still continues to heave and work as before ; so that the skull is soon seen to 
burst into three pieces, and a longitudinal opening is made in the three first 
rings of the body, through which the insect thrusts forth it.s naked body, with 
strong efforts. 'Hins, at last, it entirely gets free from its caterpillar skin, and 
for ever forsakes its most odious reptile form. 

'Hie caterpillar, thus stripped of its skin for the last time, is now become an 
aurelia ; in which the parts of the future butterfly are all visible ; but in so soft 
a state, that the smallest touch can discompose them. The animal is now 
become helpless and motionless ; but only waits for the assistance of the air to 
dry up the moisture on its surface, and supply it with a crust capable of resisting 
externkl injuries. Immediately after being stripped of its caterpillar skin, it is 
of a green colour, especially in those parts which are distended by an extra¬ 
ordinary afflux of animal moisture ; but in ten or twelve hours after being thus 
exposed, its parts harden, tlie air forms its external covering into a firm crust, 
and in about four-and-twenty hours, the aurelia may be handled without en¬ 
dangering the little animal that is thus left in so defenceless a situation. Much is 
the history of the little pod, or cone, that is Ibnnd so noinmon by every pathway, 
sticking to nettles, and 'sometimes shining like polished gold. From the beautiful 
and resplendent colour, with which it is thus sometimes adorned, some authors 
have called it a Chrysalis, implying a creature made of gold. 

Snch arc the efforts by which these little animals prepare for a state of per¬ 
fection ; bnt their care is still greatefs to provide themselves a secure retreat, 
during^ this season of tlieir imbecility. It would seem like erecting themselves a 
monument, where they were to rest secure, until Nature had called them into a 
new and more improved existence. For this purpose, some spin themselves a 
cone, or web, in which they lie secure till they have arrived at maturity: others, 
that cannot spin so copious a covering, suspend themselves by the tail, in sv>me 
retreat where they are not likely to meet disturbances. Some mix sand witli 
their gummy and moist webs, and thus inake themselves a secure incrustfition; 
while others, before their change, bury themselves in the ground, and thus avoid 
the numerous dangers that might attend them. Many are the forms which these 
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several of tliuefent kinds. Of these, many are hatched from the egg, at the 
foot of the tree, and climb np to its leaves for Biibsistence : the eggs of others 
have been glued by the parent butterfly to the leaves; and they are no sooner 
excluded from the shell, but they find themselves in the midst of plenty. 

When the caterpillar first bursts from the egg, it is small and feeble; its 
appetites are in proportion to its size, and it seems to make no great con- 
Hiunption : but as it increases in magnitude, it improves in its appetites; so 
that, in its adult caterpillar state, it is the most ravenous of all animals what¬ 
soever. A single caterpillar will eat double its own weight of leaves in<(a day, 
and yet seems no way ilisordered by the meal.—What would mankind do, if 
tlieir oxen or their horses were so voracious! * 


* Ravaoes or Catekpim.ars —Tlie sud- 
di*n aj)j>earance of great numbers of these 
caterpillars in particular years, and their 
scarcity in others, is in some degree exphuiK'd 
by a fact stated by Mr. Sahshmy. “ A gen¬ 
tleman of Chelsea,” he says. “ has informed 
me that he once took a nest of moths and 
bred them ; that some of the eggs came the 
fiist year, some the .second, and others of the 
same nest did not hatch till the third sea¬ 
son.” We reared, during 1829 , seveial nests 
both of the browa-tails and of the golden- 
tails, and a number of the females deposited 
their eggs in our nurse-cages; but, contrary 
to the experiment just (juoted, all of these 
were hatched during the same autumn. The 
diiterence of temperature and moisture in 
juiiticular seusous may produce this diveisify. 

An alarm, similar to those we have ic- 
coided, was piorluced in France in iry*"', by 
the green stnjied cateipillais of a molli very 
common in Britain, called by collectors, fiom 
a mark On its upper wings, the Y, or moie 
properly, the 7 moth C ilantnin, Ochs.) 

Though Kinked in some classiticalnnis 
amongst the nocturnal moths, it flies chiefly 
by day, and may be seen lu Batteisea-tields, 
or other moist meadows, flitting from herb to 
herb and flovvei to flowei, m shoit and low 
flights; for it seldom soais h.ghei than the 
tallest grass-stem, or the ciiinson flowei-heads 
of the knap-weed, upon whose honey it some¬ 
times legales, remaiimig on the vviug all the 
while it 18 sipping it. l)uniig tlie cold, rainy 
summer of 1829 , it was almost the only moth 
which appeared plentiful. At least two broods 
seem to be produced during the season ; which 
may account for its being found fiom May 
till the setting-in of tlie winter frosts. 

Notwithstanding it being so plentiful, 
however, Wc have not heard of its having 
ever been mi destiuctive here as in France, 
where, as usual, the most improbable causes 
were assigned for its increase. “ In some 
places,” says Jlfiaumui, ” they assured mo 
they had seen an old soldier throw the spell; 
and in othei places an ngly and mischievous 
old Woman had wrought all the evil.” These 
supjRised supeniatiiral agents, however, must 
have been either veiy numerous or very active 
to fill, not only the gardens, hut every field, 


with legions of those caterpillars, which de¬ 
voured almost every green thing, and left only 
the stalks as monuments of their devastation. 
The alarm proceeded faither, for it began to 
be whispered that they were poisonous; and 
many weie in consequence afraid to touch 
soups 01 salads, Reaumur thought it incum¬ 
bent on him to refute this notion at some 
leiigfli; hut we cannot accept his doctrine as 
veiy palatable, when he tells us that few 
dishes of soup or salad are ever prepared 
without containing caterpillars, and yet all 
the world are not poisoned thereby, any more 
than by eating oysters or viper broth. Ho 
endeavoured also to account by calculation 
fur their excess, from the data of the female 
moth laying about foul hundred eggs. Now, 
if tlieie were only twenty cateipillars dis- 
tiibuted in a garden, and all lived through 
the winter, .md became motbsin the succeed¬ 
ing May, the eggs laid by these, if all fertile, 
would inoduce 800 , 000 , a number much 
/.'!ire th.iu sufficient to eflect great destruc- 
tum. Did not Providence, therefore, put 
causes in operation to keep them in due 
hounds, the caterpillars of this moth alone, 
leaving out of eonsideratum the 2,000 other 
British sjiecies, would soon destroy more than 
half ol our vegetation.— In.sect Thaws. 

The Pahi.ia'Mkwi «v Paris. —It is not, 
theieioie, very much to he wondered at, that 
the igiiuiiuit, who aie so prone to become the 
victim of gioundless fears, should have taken 
scuuus oluim on having so unusual a phe¬ 
nomenon foiced upon their attention. Some 
alarmists accordingly asserted that the cater¬ 
pillars “ were the usual presage oC the 
plagueand others, that they not only pre¬ 
saged it, but would actually cause it, ** toe 
their numbers were great enough to render 
^e air pestilential,” while, to add to the mis¬ 
chief, “ Ihey would destroy every kind of 
vegetation, and starve the cattle in the fields.”" 
“ Almost eveiy one,” adds Curtis, ignorant 
of theii history, was under the gieati^st ap¬ 
prehensions concerning them; so that even 
praycis were offered up in some chutchea t» 
deliver the country from the apprehetided ap¬ 
proaching calamity.” 

It seems to have been either the same 
caterpilJai-, or maa Veiy nearly afiiud to it. 
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lliese voracions Imbite, with its slow, crawling motion, but still more 
stinging like that of nettles, which tVtllows upon handling the greatest number o 
them, make these insects not the most agreeable objects of human curiosily 
However, there are many philosophers who have spent years in their contem, 
plation ; and who have not only attended to their habits and labours, but* 
minutely examined their structure and internal conformation. 

The body of the caterpillar, when anatomioally considered, is found composed 
of rings, whose"circurnterence is pretty near circular or oval. They are gene¬ 
rally twelve in number, and are all membranaceous*, by which caterpillars may 
be distinguished from many other insects, that nearly resemble them in form. 
The head of the caterpillar is connected to the tirst ring by the neck *, that is 
generally so short and contracted, that it is scarce visible. All the covering of 
the head in caterpillars seems to consist of a shell; and they have neither upper 
nor under jaw, for they are both placed rather vertically, and each jaw armed 
with a large thick tooth, which is singly equal to munber. With these the 
animals devour their food in such amazing quantities ; and with these, some of 
the kind defend themselves against their enemies. Though the mouth be kept 
shut, the teeth are always uncovered ; and w hile the insect is in health, they are 
seldom without employment. Whatever the caterpillar devours, these teeth 
serve to chop it into small pieces, and render the parts ot tl»e leal fit for swal¬ 
lowing. Many kinds, while they are yet young, eat only the succulent part of 
tiie leaf, and leave all the fibres untouched ; others, however, attack the whole 
leaf, and eat it clean away. One may be amused, for a little time, in observing 
the avidity with which they are seen to feed ; some are seen eating the whole 
day; others have their hours of repast; some elioose the night, and others the, 
day. When the caterpillar attacks a leaf, it places its body in such a manner 
that the edge of the leaf shall fall Vjetween its feet, which keeps it steadj, while 
the teeth are employed in cutting it: these fall upon the leaf, .somewhat in the 
manner of a pair ot gardener’s .sheers; and every morsel is swallowed as soon 
as rut. JSoine caterpillars feed upon leaves so very narrow, that they are not 
broader than their mouths; in this ra.se the animal is seen to devour it from 
the point, as we would eat a radish. 

As there are various kinds of caterpillars, the number of their feet are various; 
some having eight, and some sixteen. Df these feet the six foremost are covered 
with a sort of shining gristle ; and are, therefore, called the shelly legs. The 
hindmost feet, whatever be their nniiiber, are soft and flexible, and are called 
membranaceous. Caterpillars, also, with regard to their external figure, arc 
either smooth, or hairy. The skin of the first kind is soft to the touch, or 


profitibly that of llu* goldeii-tail {Pori/it'sm 
Chi t/hurrha’a'). which in prixlnccd a 

Mimilur alarm in France. Reaumiu,on going 
fiom Pam* to Tours, in Sejitcmliei, 

Ibuiid every oak, great and small, hteially 
swamiiiig with them, and their leaves jiaiched 
and blown as if some huiimig wind had 
passed over them; for when newly hatched, 
like the. young butl’-lijis, they only eat one of 
the membranes of the leaf, and of course the 
other witfiers away. These infant legions, 
under the shelter of their wa^rm nests, sur* 
vived the winter in such immhers, that they 
threatened the** destruction not only of the 
fruit-trees, but of the iurests,—eveiy tree, as 
Keuiintwi says, being over-niii with them. 
The Ptti^iament of Paris thought that ra¬ 
vages so widely extended loudly called for 
their interference, and they accordingly issued 
an Bdifct, to compel the people to uiicaler- 
the tiees ; which Kbaii- 
I'idiciilt'd as impiacticahle, at least nil hi 


forests. Aiiimt the middle of May, however, 
a succession of cold rains produced so much 
nioitality anuing the eateipillars, that the 
[icople were happily reieased Irom the edict; 
lui it siKiii became difficult to find a single 
individual of the sjiecies. In the same way 
the cold lains, during Ihe summer of lM' 9 , 
seem to have nearly annihilated the lackejs, 
which in the enily jiart of th^ Himiniei, 
swarmed on eveiy hedge aimind lannlon. 
The Ignorance displayed in France at the 
time 111 question, was not inferior to that re- 
coided by ('urtis; lor the French journalists 
gravely ab.seited that pail of the Cttteipillars 
were pioduced by spiders; and that theae 
sinders, and not the cateipillavs, constrneted 
the webs of the slime of snails, which they 
were said to have been seen collecting foi tbe 
purpose 1 “ Verily,” exclaims Reaui-nir, 

*‘tbeie is mure iguomuce in our age tbnn 
one might believe.”— Inskc.x T«ans*’ork a* 
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atiimals aasutne in this helpless state; and it often happens, ^hat the most de¬ 
formed butter6ie8 issue from tl»e most beautiful aurelias. 

In general, however, the aiirelia takes the rude outline of the parts of the 
animal which is contained within it; but as to the various colours which if, is 
seen to assume, they are rather the effect of accident; for the same species of 
insect does not at all times assume the same hue when it becomes an aurelia. 
In some, the beautil'nl gold colour is at one time found ; in others, it is wanting. 
'I’his brilliant hue, which does not fall short of the best gilding, is formed in the 
same manner in which we see leather obtain a gold co)our,*though none of that 
metal ever enters into the tincture. It is only formed by a beautiful brown 
varnish, laid upon a white ground; and the wliite thus gleaming through the 
transparency of the brown, gives a charming golden yellow. 'I'hese two colours 
are found, one over the other, in the aurelia of the little animal we are describing ; 
and the whole appears gilded, without anv real gilding. 

The aurelia thus formed, and left to time to expand into a butterfly, in some 
measure resembles an animal in an egg, that i.s to wait for external warmth to 
hatch it into life and vigour. 

The aurelia, tliough it bears a difl'creiif external appearance, nevertheless 
contains within it all the parts of the butterfly in perfect formation ; and lying 
each in a very orderly manner, though in the .smallest compass. I’hese, how 
ever, are so fast and tender, that it is impossible to visit without discomposing 
them. When either by warmth, or increasing vigour, the parts have acquired 
the necessary force and solidit}', tho butterfly then seeks to disembarrass itself 
of those bands which kept it so long in eontiiiement. Some insects continue 
under the form of an aurelia not above ten days; some twenty ; some several 
months; and even for a year together.'^ 

The butterfly, however, does not coutimie so long under the form of an 
aurelia, as one would be apt to imagine. In general, those caterpillars that pro¬ 
vide themselves with cones, continue within them but a few days after the cone 
is completely finished. Some, however, remain huried in this artificial covering 
for eight or nine months, without taking (he smallest su.stenanee during the 
whole time ; and though in the caterpillar state no animal.s were so voracious, 
when thus transformed, they appear aunmcle of abstinence. In all, sooner or 
later, the butterfly bursts from its prison ; not only that natural prison which is 
formed by the skin of the aurelia, but also from that artificial one of silk, or any 
other substance in which it has inclosed itself. 

The efforts which the butterfly makes to get free from its aurelia state, are by 
no means so violent as those which the insect had in changing from the cater¬ 
pillar into the aurelia. The quantity of moi.sture surrounding the butterfly is by 
no means so great as that attending its f(>rmer change ; and the shell of the 
aurelia is so dr)’, that it may be cracked between (he fingers. 

If the animal be shut up within a cone, the butteifly always gets rid of the 
natural internal skin of the aurelia, before it cats its way through the external 
covering w^ich its own industry had formed round it. In order to observe thp 
manner in which it thus gets rid of the aurelia covering, we must cut open the 
cone, and then we shall have an opportunity of discovering the insect's efibrts 
to emancipate itself from its natural shell- VV^heii this operation begins, there 
seema to foe a violent agitation in the humours contained within the little 
animal’s body. Its fluids seem driven, by a hasty fermentation, through all tho 
vessels; white it labours violently with its legs, and niake.s several other violent 
struggles to get free. As all these motions couenr with the growth of the insect’s 

* Fact JM ENXXMaoi.OGir.—“ I have lately fioin its mouth, finishes with the heaficlown- 
obsenwd a curious fact, which I have never wards, and the head, with the six fpwiit legs, 
seen noticed in any book which has fallen are thrown jff from the chrysuiis, and may be 
in my way ^ via., that it is the tail of the found dried up, but quite distingutsliable, at 
caterpillar which becomes the head ot the the bottom ol the web. '1 he butttH^y Conies 
biittei-fly. I found it Jvard to believe till 1 out at the top. Is this fact genemlly known 
had convinced myself of »t in a uuinber ot - ■rtXmKasp.irmBKT ov thk Mawazinx of 
instancos. The cateqnllar weaves its wvb Naiouai, Eistoux. 
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wiiijffi and body, if in impossible (hat the brittle skin whieh covers it should 
longer resist: it at length gives way, by bursting in tour distinct arid regular 
pieces. The skin of the head and legs first sepanites ; then the skin at the back 
flies open, and dividing into two regular portions, disengages the back and 
wings: then there likewise happens ^mother rupture in that portion which 
covered the rings of the ba(;k of ihe aiirelia. After this, the butterfly, as if 
fatigued with its struggles, remains very quiet for .some time, with its wings 
pointed downwards, and its legs fixed in the skin winch it had just thrown oil’. 
At first sight the animal, just set free, and permitted the future use of its wings, 
seems to want them entirely: they take up sijcli little room, that one would 
wonder where they were hidden. But .soon after, they expand so rapidly, (hat 
the eye can scarce attend their unfolding. From reaching scarce half the length 
of the body, they acquire, in a most wonderful manner, their full extent and 
oigness, so as to be each five times larger than they were before. Nor is it the 
wings alone that are thus increased : all their spots and paintings, before so 
minute as to he scarce discernible, are proportionably extended ; so that, what a 
few minutes before seemed only a number of confused, unmeaning points, now 
become distinct and most beautiful ornaments. Nor are the wings, when they 
are thus expanded, unfolded in the manner in which earwigs and grasshoppers 
display theirs, who unfurl them like a lady’s fan : on the contrary, those of 
butterflies actually grow to their natural size in this very short space. I’he wing, 
at the instant it is need from its late cmilinement, is considerably thicker than 
afterwards; so that it spreads in all its dimensions, growing thinner as it be¬ 
comes broader. If one of the wings be plucked from the animal just set free, 
it may be spread by the fingers, and it will soon become as broad as the other, 
which has been left behind. As the wings extend themselves jio suddenly, they 
have not yet had time to dry ; and accordingly appear like pieces of wet paner, 
soft, and full of wrinkles. In about half an hour they are perfectly dry, tlieir 
wrinkles entirely disap peat, and the little animal assumes all its splendour. The 
transmutation being thus nerfectlj finished, the butterfly discharges three, or 
four drops of a blood-co.i»»iied liquid, winch are the last remains of it.s super¬ 
fluous moisture.'^ I’hose aurelias wliich arc inclosed within a cone, find liieir 

* Showbus of Bi,ooi) Exfi.ained. — It natural prodigy, had not Aix possessed at 
is not a little remarkable, that when insects this time, in M Peiresc, a philo-sopher, who, 
are evolved from the pupa state, they always in the eager pursiut of all kinds of knowledge, 
discharge some substance. It is important had not neglected the study of insects. It is 
to remark, that the matter voided at this aceoidingly lelated, m the cuiious life of 
periotl by many butterflies {f'unesaa;, &c ) is Peiresc, by Gassendi, that he had, about the 
of a red colour, resembling blood, while th.it time of the luinouied shower of blood, hap- 
of several moths is oiange oi whitish. It peiied to find a laige chrysalis, the beauty of 
c<mld not readily be supposed that this shoulil which made him pieserve it in a box. Some 
become the object of sujierstitious teiror, yet tune aftei, hearing a noise in the box, he 
so it has been in more instances than one. opened it, and found a fine butterfly, which 
Moufiet tells us, fiom Sleidan, that in the had left upon the bottom a red stain of eon- 
year l.'h'i.S, a jnoiligioiis multitude of biittCi- suleralile magnitude, and apparently of ex- 
flies swarmed throughout a great poition of aclly the same ualuie with the drops on the 
Germany, and sprmklerl plants, leaves, buil<l- stones, popularly supposed to be blood. lie 
ingfi, clothes, and men, with bloody diops, us lemarked, at tiie same time, that there were 
if it had rained blood. Si veial histouans, countless numbers of butteiflies flying about, 
indeed, have recorded showers of Mood among which coiifiimed him in the beliet of his 
the prodigies which have struck nations with having discovered the tuie cause; and this 
consternation, as the supposed omen of the was tuithei eoiroborated by his fining none 
destruction of cities and the overthrow of of the red diops m the heart of the city, whetO 
empires. About the Iveginning of July, KJOH, the butlerflies were larely seen. He also re 
one of these showers of blood was supposed maiked, that the drops wuie never on tiles, 
to have fallen in the suburbs of Aix, and fur and seldom on the upper part of a stone, ns 
many miles around it, and particularly the they must have been had they fallen fiom the 
walls of a churchyard were spotted with the heavens, but usually appeared in cavities and 
bUiud. This occurrence would, no doubt, parts protected by some angular projection, 
have been chiunicled. in histoiy as a super- What Peiresc had thus aacettained, he lost 
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exit more difficult, as tliey have still another prison to break throu^i: this, 
howeven, they perlbriu in a short time ; for the butterfly, freed from its aureiia 
skin, butts with its head violently against the walls of its artiticial prison; and 


no time in disclosing to many persons of 
knowledge and cimosity, who had been 
puzzling themselves to account for the cir* 
cumstaace by far-fetched roasonings, such as 
a supposed vapour which had carried up a 
supposed red earth into the air that had 
tinged the rain;—no less wide of the truth 
than the popular superstiiiun which ascribed 
it to magic, or to the devil himself. Those 
who are curious to verify the discovery, as we 
may well call it, of Peiresc, may easily do so 
by rearing any of the spinous caterpillars 
which feed on the nettle till they are trans- 
iormed into the butterfly. We have witnessed 
the circumstance in innumerable instances. 

It IS a curious and interesting probability, 
that the crimson snow of the Alpine and 
Arctic regions, which has recently excited so 
much scientific inquiry, should be referable 
to a somewhat siiuilai cause,—a circumstonee 
which will apologize for our taking some 
notice of it here by way of illustration. Ac¬ 
cording to Professor Agardh, red snow is very 
common in all the alpine districts of Europe, 
and is probably of the same nature with that 
brought from the polar regions by Captain 
Robb. Saussure saw it in abundance on 
Mont Brevern, in Switzeilaiid, and else¬ 
where ; Ramond found it on the Pyrenees; 
and Sommeifeldt in Norway. In March, 
iHOS, the whole coiintiy about Cadone, Bel- 
luho, and Feltri, is reported to have been 
covered in a single night with rose-coloured 
snow; and at the same time a similar shower 
was witnessed on the mountains of Valtelin, 
Brescia, Carintnia, and Tyrol. But the most 
remarkable red saow shower was that which 
fell on the night between the 14th and ISth 
of Mamb, 18S3, in Calabria, in Abnizzo, in 
Tuaeai^, at Bologna, and through the whole 
ohaia of the Apennines. 

Upon the return of Captain Ross from the 
Polar expedition some years ago, the speci¬ 
mens of red snow which he brought homo 
were examined by three of our most distiu- 

g iished observers, Wollaston, Bauer, and 
obert Brown, who all came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was of a vegetable nature, but 
diffiired as to its botanical characteristics. 
Dr. Wollaston'Bupnosed it to be the seed of 
tome moss j Mr. Brown was inclined to c(Hi- 
nider itansdgse, miated to Tremella cruenta, 
a cwniaon native plant; while Mr, Bauer 
thought it was a fungus of the genus Ihvdo. 
PmteiBor Agardh rOfers it with Brown to the 
lowest order of sign, hut standing as a dis¬ 
tinct genus upon the very limits of the ani¬ 
mal «ad vegetable kingdoms. Saussure, 
indeed, fixm lEhtdu^ that the red snow of the 
Alps gave out, when burnt, a smell like that 


of plants, concluded that it was of vegetable 
origin, and supposed it to consist of the 
farina of some plant, though he could nut 
trace it to its source. Baron Wraiigel, again, 
who discovered a production similar or iden¬ 
tical with Agardh's Protocuccus nivaks 
growing upon umestone rocks, mentions that 
it wa.s easily detached when placed under 
water, and in three days it was converted 
into animated globules like mfusory animal¬ 
cules, which swam about and were made prey 
of by other intusoria. Profesimv Nees von 
Esenbock, of Bonn, is inclined to think that 
the minute red globules, of which the Proto¬ 
coccus consists, are the vegetable state of 
bodies which had gone through a previous 
animal existence. 

The Rev. W. Scoresby, on the other band, 
conjectures that the red colour of the snow 
may be traced to tlie same cause as the 
orange-coloured ice of the polar seas, which 
arises from innumerable minute animals be¬ 
longing to the Jtadiata, and similar to the 
Jicroe globulosu of Lamarck. It is about 
the size of a pin’s head, transparent, and 
marked with twelve brownish patches of dots. 
In olive-gieeu sea water, he estimated 
110,592 of these in a cubic foot. 

Agardh remarks, that it is agreed upon all 
hands that the crimson snow always tails in 
the night, from which he infers that it has 
not been actually seen to fall. He tiiiuks it 
is called into exi tence by the vivifying power 
of the sun's light, alter its warmth has 
caused the snow to dissolve, accompanied by 
the incomprehensible power in white snow of 
producing a colour. 

Reaumur says, with much justice, on on 
other occasion, that an ordinary spectator fre¬ 
quently discovers what has escaped the notice 
of the best observers, and so it should seem 
it has happened in the present case,^tho 
learned uaturahsts just mentioned having 
gone as wide of the facts, as the philosophets 
at Aix in accounting for the supposed shower 
of blood. Mr. Thomas Nicholson, accom¬ 
panied with two other gentlemen, made an 
excursion on the 24th of July, 1821, to &>- 
wollick Point, near Bushman’s Island, in 
Prince Regent’s Bay, in quest of meteoric 
iron. “The summit of the hill,” he says, 
“forming the point, is covered with huge 
masses of granite, whilst the side which 
forms a gentle declivity towards the bay was 
covered with ciimson snow. It was evident, 
at first view, that this colour was ixoparted to 
the snow by a substance lyihg on the surface. 
This substance lay scattered here and there 
in small masses, bearing some resemblance 
to {lowdered cochineal, surrounded by a lighter 
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probabljf with its eyes, that are rough and like a file, it mbs the internal surfitce 
away ; iUl it is at last seen bursting its way into open light; and, in leSi titan a 
quarter of an hour, the animal acquires its full pertection. 

Thus, to use the words of Swammerdam, we see a little, insignificant creature 
distinguished. In its last birth, with qualifications and ornaments, which man, 
dating his stay upon earth, can never even hope to acquire. The butterfly, to 
enjoy life, needs no other food but the dews of Heaven ; and the honeyed juices 
which are distilled from every flower. The pageantry of princes cannot equal 
die ornaments with which it is invested; nor the rich colouring that einbellisnes 
its wings. Tlie skies are the butterfly’s proper habitation, and the air its 
element: whilst man comes into the world naked, and often roves about with¬ 
out habitation or shelter; exposed, on one hand, to the heat of the sun; and, 
on the other, to the damps and exhalations of the earth ; both alike enemies of 
his happiness and existence.—A strong proof that, while this little animal is 
raised to its greatest h^^ight, we arc as yet, in this world, only candidates for 
perfection ! 


CHAP. III. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 

It has been already .shown that all Butterflies are bred from caterpillars ; and 
we have exhibited the 
various circumstances of 
tJiat surprising change. 

It has been remarked, 
that butterflies may^ be 
easily distinguished from 
flies of every other kind, 
by tbeir wings; for, in 
others, they are either 
transparent, like gau^e, 
as we see in the common 
flesh fly; or they are 
hard and crusted, as we 
see in the wings of the 
beetle. But in the but¬ 
terfly, the wings are soft, (Xha Trojan Botterfly.) 

opake, and painted over 

with a beautiful dust, that comes off with handling. 

shade, which was produced by the colouring to us, and not a doubt remained in the mind 
matter being partly dissolved and diffused by of any that this was the correct one. The 
tlie deliquescent snow. I>uring this exami- snow on the mountains of higher elevation 
nation, our hats and upper garments were than the nests of these birds was perfectly 
observed to be daubed with a substance of a white, and a ravine at a short distance, which 
similar red colour, and a moment’s reflection was flUed with snow from tc^ to bottom, but 
convinced us that this was the excrement of which aflbrded uo hiding - place for these 
the Uttlt!{uik(0>‘>a<t//e,Temininek), myriads birds to form their nests, presented an ap- 
of which were continually flying over our pearance uniformly white.” 
heads, having their nests among the loose Tltis testimony seems to be as clear and 
masses of granite. A ready exj^snation of indisputable as the exjdanation given by 
the ongin of the red snow was now presented Peirese of the ejecta of the butterflies at Ai». 
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Thu nymber of tbeae beautiftil animals is very great; and though Linnaeif 
has re^l^uedl up above seven hundred and sixty different kinds, the catalogu« 
is still very incomplete. Every collector of l.utterflies can show undescrilied 
species: and such as are fond of minute discovery, can here produce annnala 
that have been e^camined only by himself. In general, however, those of the 
wam» elimates are larger and more beautiful than such as are bred at borne ; 
and we can easily admit the beauty of the butterfly, since we are thus fieed 
from the damage of the caterpillar. It has been the amusement of some to 
collect these animals from different parts of the world; or to breed them from 
caterpillars at home. These they arrange in systematic order, or dispose so as 
to make striking and agreeable pictures ; and all must grant, that this s})ecious 
idleness is far preferable to ths^ unhappy state which is produced by a total 
want of employment. 

The wings of butterflies, as was observed, fully distinguish them from flies of 
every other kind.* They are four in number; and though two of them be cut 
off, the animal can fly with the* two others remaining. They are, in their own 
substance, transparent; but owe their opacity to the beautiful dust with 
which they are covered; and which has been likened, by some naturalists, to 
the feathers of birds ; by others, to the sc'iles of fishes ; as their imaginations 
were disposed to catch the resemblance. In fact, if we regard the wing of a 
butterfly with a good microscope, we shall perceive it studded over with a variety 
of little grains of different dimensions and forms, generally supported upon a 
footstalk, regularly laid upon tlie whole surface. Nothing can exceed the 
beautiful and regular arrangement of these little substances ; which thus serve 
to, paint the butterfly’s wing, like the tiles of a house. Those of one rank are a 

But though it will account, perhaps, for the moniously combined. But here art is in- 
red snow of the polar regions, it will not ex- finitely surpassed. A piece of tlie wing of 
jilnin that of the Alps, the Apennines, and a peacock butterfly, a quarter of an inch 
the Pyrenees, which are not, so far as we 8<}uare, was placed under a microscope, when 
know, visited by the little auk. Thus the seventy lows, each containing ninety scales, 
matter at present rests, till it be elucidated by were counted; there were, therefo^^ six 
further observations.—I nskct Twansvouma- thousand three hundred scales on one side of 
Turns. this small portion of wing, and a square inch 

• The WiNos ov BuTTEnn.iES.—Every nurst Imve the amazing numbei of one hun- 
wing consists of two membranes, more or dred thousand seven hundred and thirty-six 
less transparent, applied to each other: the scales. The number of glass pins in a square 
upper one being veiy strongly attached to the inch of fine mosaic is only eight hundred 
nervures or veins, and the lower adhering and seventy, so that it is one hundred and 
more loosely, so as to be separable fipm them, fifteen times coarser than the wing of this 
The nervures are a kind of hollow tube, butterfly, which is of middle size, and the 
whUsh originate in the trunk, and diminish scales of which are proportional: what, 
gradually, the marginal ones excepted, to then, must be the comparison with some of 
thijir termiwatioa; and appear to contain air- the smaller trilies, whose whole dimensunis 
v«aSia. ■ The expansion of th^ wing is sup- are a quarter of an inch ! 
posed to arise from a Subtle fluid being in- The wing of a peacock butterfly la^ma- 
troduced into these ve.ssels, and thus an turely taken out of a chiysahs, proved to he 
impulse is given to eveiy part of this re- nine and a quarter times finer than that of' 
markable organ, so that it is supported m its the pei feet insect; so that it was ten thousand 
flight like, a sail by its cordage. It is aided and sixty-three times finer than the most 
also liy other means which we have not space boasted mosaic 

particularly to describe. The most superb of all the butterflies 

The wings of butterflies, sphinges, and is the impeiial Trojan. It is a native ipf 
moths, are covered with scales, so very Amboyna, of an exceedingly^ rich SreeQ 
minute < as to be taken for extiemeiy fine colour, having a fine golden tinge dimsed 
dust, placed in the most perfect order, and through it , and “ it may be doubted,” says 
having a great diversity of lieautiful colours. LinusBus, ‘‘ whether nature has produced imy 
They have been well compared to Mosaic object more beautiful amopgst insefcts’*', It 
work, prorluced by small pieces of variously- measures upwards of seven inches ftod a half 
cidourefl gloss, stuck in a kind of paste, yet from the tip of one wing to that of <ither. 
so miante as hardly to be perceived ; looking Many insects can fly m all direclions with 
ndber lilctt a picture whose parts are hai> out turning. 
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little covered by those that follow: they are of many figures; on one part of tbe 
wing may be seen a succession of oval studs; on another part, a cluster of stu^s, 
each in the form of a heart; in one place they resemble a hand open, an* in an¬ 
other they are long or triangular; while aft are interspersed with ^ler studs, 
that grow between the rest, like mushrooms upon a stalk. The wing itself is 
composed of several thick nerves, which render the construction very strong, 
though light; and though it be covered over witli diousands of these scales or 
studs, yet its weight is very little increased by the number. _ The animal is with 
ease enabled to support itself a long while in air, although its flight be not v’ty 
graceful. When it designs to fly to a considerable distance, it ascends and 
descends alternately ; going sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, with¬ 
out any apparent reason. Upon closer examination, however, it will be found 
that it flies thus irregularly in pursuit of its mate ; and as dogs bait and quarter 
the ground in pursuit of their game, so these insects traverse the air in quest ol 
their mates, whom they can discover at more tiian a mile’s distance. 

If we prosecute oiir description of the butterfly, the animal may be divided 
into three parts; the head, the corslet, and the body. 

But leaving the other parts of the butterfly, let us turn our attention par¬ 
ticularly to the head. The eyes of butterflies have not all the same form ; for, 
in some they are large, in others small; in some they are the larger portion of a 
sphere, in others they are but a small part of it, and just appearing from the 
head. In all of them, however, the outward coat has a lustre, in which may be 
discovered tlie various (;olours of tlie rainbow. When examined a little closely, 
it will be found to have the appearance of a multiplying glass ; having a great 
number of sides, or facets, m the manner of a brilliant cut diamond. In this 
particular, the eye of the butterfly, and of most other insects, entirely corres¬ 
pond; and Leuwenhoek pretends, there are above six thousand facets on the 
cornea of a flea. These animals, therefore, see not only with great clearness, 
but view every object nuiltipliexl in a surprising manner. Puget adapted tlie 
cornea of a fly in such a position, as to see objects through it by the means of a 
microscope ; and nothing could exceed the strangeness of its representations : 
a soldier, who was seen through it, appeared like an army of pigmies; for 
while it multiplied, it also diminished the object: the arch of a bridge exhibited 
a spectacle naore magnificent than bnrnan skill could perform ; the flame of a 
candle seemed a beautiful illumination. It still, however, remains a doubt, 
whether the insect sees objects singly, as with one eye; or whether every facet 
is itself a complete eye, exhibiting its own object distinct from all the rest. 

Butterflies, as well as most other flying insects, have two instruments, like 
horns, on their beads, whieli are commonly called feelers, lliey difl'er from the 
iiorns of greater animals, in being movable at their base, and in having a great 
number of joints,by which means the insect is enabled to turn them in every di¬ 
rection. Those of butterflies are placed at the top of the head, pretty near the 
external edge of each eye. What the u.se of these instruments may be, which 
are thus formed with so much art, and by a workman who does nothing without 
reason, is as yet unknown to man. They may serve to guard the eye; they may 
re of use to clean it; or they may be the organ of some sense which we arc 
Ignorant of; but this is only explaining one difficulty by another. 

We are not so ignorant of the uses of the trunk, which few insects of the but¬ 
terfly kind are without. This iiistruineut 
is placed exactly between the eyes; and • 
when the animaf is not employed in seek¬ 
ing its nourishment, it is rolled up, like a 
curl. A butterfly, when it is feeding, flics 
round some flower, and settles upon it. 
The trunk is then uncurled, and thrust out 
either wholly or in part, and is emi^loyed 
in searching the flower to its very bottom, 
let it be ever so deep. This search being 
repeated seven or eight times^ the butter* 
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ily then p»s3M to ant^her, and continues to hover over those a^eable to its 
{.aste, lilj,e a bird over its prey. This trunk conaists.of two equal, hollow tubeSf 
nicely joined to each other, like the pipes of an organ. 

Such is the figure and conformation of these beautiful insects, that chwr our 

walka^ and give us the earliest intima¬ 
tions of summer. But it is not by day 
alone tbat they are seen fluttering 
wantonly from flower to flower, as the 
greatest number of them fly by night, 
and expand the most beautiful colouring 
at (hose hours when there is no spectar 
tor. This tribe of insects has, therefore, 
been divided into diurnal and nocturnal 
flies, or, more properly speaking, into 
butterflies and moths ; the one only fly¬ 
ing by day, the other most usually on the 
wing in the night. They may be easily 
distinguished from each other, by their horns or feelers; those of the butterfly 
being clubbed, or knobbed at the end; those of the moth, tiering finer and 
finer to a point. To oKpress it technically—the feelers of butterflies are clavated, 
those of moths arc filiform. 

The butterflies", as well as the moths, employ the short life assigned them in a 
variety of enjoyments. Their whole time is spent either in quest of food, wluch 
every flower offers, or in pursuit of the female, whose approach they can often 
perceive at above two miles’ distance. ITieir sagacity in (liis particular is not 
less astonishing than true ; but by what sense they are thus capable of distin¬ 
guishing each other at such distances, is not easy to conceive. _ It cannot be by 
the sight, since such small objects a.s they arc must be utterly imperceptible, at 
half the rlistance at which they perceive each other; it can scarcely be by the 
sense of smelling, since the animal has no organs for that purpose. Whatever 
bc.their powers of perception, certain it is, that the male, after haying fluttered, 
as if carelessly, about for some time, is seen to take wing, and go forward, some¬ 
times for two miles together, in a direct line to where the female is perched on 
a flower. 

The general rule among insects is, that the female is larger than the male, and 
this obtains particularly in the 
tribe I am describing. The 
body of the male is smaller 
and more slender; that of the 
female, thicker, and oval.^ 

Previous to the junction of 
these animals, (hey are seen 
sporting in the air, pursuing 
and flying from each other, 
and preparing, by a mock 
Combat, for the more import¬ 
ant business of their lives. 
if they l>e disturbed while 
united, the female flies off 
wiffi the male on her back, 
who' seems entirely passive (The Sphinx Caroiicni».> 

upon the occasion. 

But the females of many moths and bulterfliefi seem to have assumed tlieir 

• Motions of Insbcts.— The sporting of white hutterflies of our gardens, are contea- 
butttsrflies in paiiH, Irioa, or more, has bk'ea iious animals, and drive away a tiv§\ from 
looked upon by some as pugnacious skirmish- their haunts. We see them prc^j^ressively 
ing. “ A few of our lepidopterouH creatures,” ascending into the air, in ardent unheeding 
•ays Mr. Knapp, “especially the common contest; and thus they are observed, captured, 
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airy form for no other reason but to fecundate their eggs, and lay them. They 
are not seen fluttering about in quest of food, or a mate ; all that passes, during 
their short lives, is a junction with the male of about half an hour, after which 
they deposit their eggs, and die, without taking any nourishment, or seeking 
any. It may be observed, however, that in all the females of Uiis tribe, they are 
impregnated by the male by one aperture, and lay their eggs by another. 

All the eggs of butterflies are attached to the leaves of the favourite plant, by 
a sort of size or glue; where they continue, unobserved, unless carefully sought 
after. The eggs are sometimes placed round the tender shoots of plants, in the 
form of bracelets, consisting of above two hundred in each, and generally sur¬ 
rounding the shoot, like a ring upon a linger. Some butterflies secure their 
eggs from the injuries of air, by covering them with hair, plucked from their 
own bodies, as birds sometimes are seen to make tlieir nests; so that their eggs 
are thus kept warm, and also entirely concealed. 

All the tribe of female moths lay their eggs a short time after they leave the 
aurelia ; but there are many butterflies that flutter about the whole summer, and 
do not think of laying till the winter begins to warn them of their approaching 
end ; some even continue the whole winter in the hollows of trees, and do not 
provide for posterity until the beginning of April, when they leave their retreafa, 
deposit their eggs, and die. Their eggs soon begin to feel the gonial influence 
of the season; (he little animals burst fiorn them in their caterpillar state, to be¬ 
come aurehas, and butterflies in their turn, and thus to continue the round of 
nature."^ 


anil consumeil in a moment by some watchful 
bird; but we have few more jealous and pug¬ 
nacious than the little, elegant, blue argus 
butterfly i^polyoiHtnatus ahjeis, Stephens), 
noted and admired by all. When fully ani¬ 
mated it will not suffer any of its tribe to 
cross its path, or approach the flower on 
which it sits, with impunity; even the large, 
admirable vanessa alalanta, at these tunes, 
it will assail and drive away. There is an¬ 
other small butterfly, the copper {/ycccna 
ftklcBus, Fabr ), however, as handsome, and, 
perhaps, still more quarrelsome, frequenting 
too the same station and flowers ; and a con- 
htant warfare exists between them. We shall 
see these diminutive creatures, whenever they 
come near each other, dart into action, and 
cuntinue buffeting one another about till one 
retires from the contest; when the victor re- 
turris in triumph to the station he bad left. 
Should the enemy again advance, the combat 
is renewed; but should a cloud obscure the 
sun, or a breeze chill the air, their ardour 
becomes abated and contention ceases. The 
copper butterfly enjoys a combat even with 
its kindred. Two of them are seldom dis¬ 
turbed, when basking on a knot of asters in 
September, without mutual strife ensuing. 
Being less affected by cold and moisture than 
the argus, they remain with us longer, and 
these contentions are protracted till late in the 
autumn. The pugnacious disposition of the 
argus butterfly soon deprives it of much of its 
beauty; and, unless captured soon after its 
birth, we find the margins of its wings torn 
and jagged, the elegant blue plumage nibbed 
iiom the wiugs, and the creature become dark 
and shabby.”— Joukn. of k Naturalist. 

Wc Ole of opinion, on the other hand, that 


these biittoifly skirmishings are not prompted 
by tesliiu'ss nor jealousy, hut by the spirit of 
gaiety and fiohc—^the buoyant feelings aris¬ 
ing fium the air expanded in their wings and 
bodies by the warm sunshine, causing the 
living principle to inciease even to exube¬ 
rance. Were these, indeed, actual combats 
among the males, like those which take place 
among game cocks or ruff's (Iringa pxignaXf 
Linn.), nature would jirobably have furnished 
them with weapons suited to such warfare. 
But butterflies have neither spurs, claws, nor 
sharp bills, wherewith to assail an enemy; 
and though they might flap one another with 
their wings, till their tiny feathers flew about 
like a snow-shower, yet we never have ob¬ 
served them do so, as Mr. Knapp’s descrip¬ 
tion seems to imply. On the contrary, they 
appear actually to take care that such an 
accident should not occur while they frisk 
about one another, rising, falling, and pen- 
forming zigzag pirouettes in the air, as we 
see kittens or puppies do on the ground, in 
their more clumsy but no less frolicsome 
gambols. Did these skirmishes, besides, ori¬ 
ginate in rival^ or jealousy, we should always 
see the butterflies combating in couples, lor 
we never see two or three game cocks set 
upun an individual; but it is by no means 
uncommon to see three, and we have observed! 
as many as five, butterflies, all equally en¬ 
gaged in these supposed battles, and each 
bouncing and popping indiscriminately at 
the others wHhout ever coming to blpwa.. It 
seldom happens that they actually touch one 
another, however long they may be at play,— 
a circumstance which of itself is sufifleieut to 
prove our position.— Insect Taans. 

* DiiSTRVCTiVB Moth. —This moth ia 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE ENEMIES OF THE CATERPILLAR. 


Nature, though it has rendered some animals surprisingly fruitful, yet ever 
takes care to prevent their too great increase. One set of creatures is generally 
opposed to another; and those are chiefly the most prolific, that are, from their 
imbecility, incapable of making any cflectual defence. The caterpillar has, per¬ 
haps, of all other animals, the greatest number of enemies, and seems only to 
exist by its surprising fecundity. Some animals devour them by hundreds; 
others, more minnte, yet more dangerous, mangle them in various ways; so that, 
bow great soever their numbers may be, their destroyers are in equal proportion. 
Indeed, if we consider the mischiefs these reptiles are capable of occasioning, 
and the various damages we sustain from their insatiable rapacity, it is happy for 
the other ranks of nature, that there are thousands of fishes, birds, and even 
insects, that live chiefly upon caterpillars, and make them their most favourite 
repast. 

VVhen vtre described the little birds that live in our gardens, and near our 
hou.ses,a3 destructive neighbours, sufficient attention was nof paid to the services 
which they are frequently found to render us. It has been proved, that a single 
sparrow and its mate, tliat have young ones, destroy above three thousand cater¬ 
pillars in a week ; not to mention several butterflies, in which numberless cater¬ 
pillars are desfroyed in embryo. It is in pursuit of these reptiles that v^e are 
favoured with (he visits of many of our most beautiful songsters, that amuse us 
during their continuance, and leave us when the caterpillars disappear. 

The maxim which has often been urged against man, that he, ot all other ani 
inals, is the only creature that is an enemy to liis own kind, and that the human 
species only are found to destroy each other, has been adopted by persons who 
never considered (he history of insects. Some of the caterpillar kind in parti¬ 
cular, that seem fitted only lo live upon leaves and plants, will, however, eat each 
other; and the strongest will devour (he weak, in preference to their vegetable 
food. That which lives upon the oak, is found to seize any of its companions, 
which it conveniently can, by the first rings, and inflict a deadly wound ; it then 
feasts in tranquillity on its prey, and leaves nothing of the animal but the husk. 

But it is not from each other they have most to fear, as in general they are in- 
oflfensive, and many of this tribe are found to live in a kind of society. Many 
kind of flies lay their eggs either upon, or within their bodies; and as these turn 
into worms, the caterpillar is seen to nourish a set of intestine enemies within its 
body, that must shortly be its destruction ; nature having taught flies, as well as 
all other animals, the surest methods of perpetuating their kind. “ 'Fovyards the 
end of August,” says Reaumur, “ I perceived a Tittle fly, of a beautiful gold 
colour, busily employed in the body of a large caterpillar, of that kind which ■ 
feeds upon cabbage. I gently separated that part of ihe leaf on which these in¬ 
sects were placed from the rest of the plant, and placed it wliere 1 might observe 
them more at my ease. The fly, wholly taken up by the business in which it 
was employed, walked along the caterpillar’s body, novy and then remaining 
fixed to a particular spot. Upon this occasion, 1 perceived it every now and 
then dart a sting, which it carried at the end of its tail, into the caterpillar’s body, 
and then drew it out again, to repeat the same operation in another place. It 
was not difficult for me to conjecture the business which engaged this animal so 
earnestly; its whole aim was to deposit its eggs in the caterpillar’s body, wl^cli 

found in July, os Mr. Samouelle states, in St. trees, by which many young trees might ha 
James's Park, against trees. Wc would saved, and much information accrue to ento- 
atroiigly recommend, to gardeners in general, mologists in that particular branch of the 
a closer examination of the sterns of their fruit science.— CorbkspondIsmi Ma«. Nat. Hist. 
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was to serve as a proper retreat for brinRinff them to perfection. TTbe reptile 
tlnu? rudely treatea, seemed to bear all very patiently, only moving a little when 
stung too deeply ; which, however, the fly seemed entirely to disregard. 1 took, 
particular care to feed this caterpillar, which seemed to me to continue as vora* 
cious and vigorous as any of the rest of its kind. In about ten or twelve days, it 
changed into an aurelia, which seemed gradually to decline, and died: upon 
examining its internal parts, the animal was entirely devoured by worms, whic.h, 
however, did not come to perfection, as it is probable they hud not enough to 
sustain them within.” 

What the French philosoplier perceived upon this occasion, is every day to be 
seen in several of the larger kinds of caterpillars, whose bodies serve as a nest to 
various flies, that very carefully deposit their eggs within thera.^ 'Pbe large 
cabbage caterpillar is so subject to its injuries, that, at certain seasons, it is much 
easier to find them with than without them. The ichneumon fly, as it is called, 
particularly infests these reptiles, and prevents their fecundity. This fly is, of 
all others, the most formidable to insects of various kinds. The spider, that de¬ 
stroys the ant, the moth, and the butterfly, yet often falls a prey to the ichneu¬ 
mon, who pursues the robber to his retreat, and, despisingLhis nets, tears him in 

{ lieces, in the very labyrinth he has made. 'Fliis insect, as redoubtable as the 
ittle quadruped that destroys the crocodile, has received the same name; and, 
from its destruction of the caterpillar tribe, is probably more serviceable to 
mankind. This insect, I say, makes the body of the caterpillar tlie place for 
depositing its eggs, to the number of ten, fifteen, or twenty. As they are kid 
in those parts which are not mortal, the reptile still continues to live, and to feed, 
showing no signs of being incommoded by its new guests. The caterpillar 
changes its skin, and sometimes undergoes the great chanjje into an aurelia ; but 
still the fatal intruders work within, and secietly devour its internal substance, 
soon after they are seen bursting through its skin, and moving away, in order to 
spin themselves a covering, previous to their own little transformation. It is in¬ 
deed astonishing sometimes to see the number of worms, and those pretty large, 
that thus issue from the body of a single caterpillar, and eat their way through 
its skin; but it is more extraordinary still, that they should remain within the 
body, devouring its entrails, without destroying its life. The truth is, they seem 
instructed by nature not to devour its vital parts; for they are found to feed 
only upon that fatty substance which composes the largest part of the caterpil¬ 
lar’s body. When this surprising appearance was first observed, it was supposed 
that the animal thus gave birth to a number of flies, different from itself; and 
that the same caterpillar sometimes bred an ichneumon, and sometimes a butter¬ 
fly ; but it was not till after more careful inspection it was discovered, that the 
ichneumon tribe were not the caterpillar’s offspring, but its murderers. 

• OavB Parasite iw the Snail.— The shell, and composed of a sort of fibrous 
caterpiltar is not the only victim of the rapa- matter, having no distant resemldaace 
city of its insect neighbours; Mr. Rennie re- shi^ tobacco, both in form and smell, fina 
lates—“ Jhiring the summer of 1829, we dis- which could ^ nothing else than the remains 
covered in the hole of a garden post, at of the snail’s body. Soon after we took 
Blackheath, one of the larjrer grey shells them, appearing to have devoured all that re- 
{keiue aaperta, Muller), with three white, mained of the poor snail, we furnished them 
•ofidiodied gmbsj burrowing in the body of with another, which they devoured in the 
the snail. They evidently, from their ap- same manner. They formed a cacoon of tha 
pearmnee, belong to some species of beetle, same fibrous materials during the autumn 
and wo carefully preserved them in order to and in the end of October appeared in tW 
watch their economy. It appeared to us that perfect form, turning out to be the driiuM 
they had attacked the snail in its strong hold, Jlavescens, the grub of which was first dis 
while it was l«d up torpid for the winter; covered in France in 1824. ITie time of their 
for more than half of the body was already appearance, it may be remarked, coincides 
devoured. They constructed tor themselves with the period when snails became torpid.-* 
ittle cellc aiH^hed to the inside of the Insect Auchitkcturb. 
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CHAP. V. 


THE SILK-WORM. 

Having mentioned, in the hist chapter, the d.imagres inflicted by the caterpillar 

(rit)e, we now come to an animal of 
this kind, that alone compensates 
for all the mischief occasioned by 
the rest. I’liis little creature, which 
only works for itself, ha.s been made 
of the utmost service to man, and 
fiirni.shes him with a covering’ more 
beautiful than any other animal can 
(The Silk-Woim T Hupply- Wo may declaim indeeil 

agaiusl the Invuries of the times, 
when silk is so gonerallv worn ; Init were such garments to fail, what other arts 
could .supply their deficiencv ? 

Though silk ■was aucieutly brought in small quantities to Rome, yet it was so 
scarce as to be. sold for its weight in gold ; and was considered as such a luxuri¬ 
ous refinement in dre.ss, that it was infamous for a nmti to appear in habits of 
which silk formed hut halt the eomposition. It was most probably brought 
among them from the reiuolest (larts of the east, since it was, at the time of 
which I am speaking, scarcely known even in l^ersia.^ 

Nothing can he more remote from tin; truth, than tlic mariner in which their 
liistorians describe the animal by which silk is produced, Paiisaiiius informs us, 
that silk came from tllfc country of the Seres, a peojile of Asiatic Scythia; in 
which |>Iace an insect, as large as the beetle, but in every other respect re¬ 
sembling a spider, wa.-. bred up for that purpose. They take great care, as he 

* Introduction ov tiik Usn oc Silks. — tune of Francis I. it reached the south of 
Silk IS said to liavc lieeii fii'st brought tiom Fiaiice. 

Persia into Greece 3*^ yeaih betore the biith Ileniy IV. of Fiance was at great pains to 
of Christ, and from India into Rome in the iulroduce maiiul'iictnies of silk into his king, 
year of our Loid 274. During tlie reign of duni, and by his peiseverance at last brought 
the Roman einpeior, Tibet ms, a law was tliein to tolerable perfection, 
made in the senate, foilndduig men to dis- In Ihe year 12Hb, the laihes of some noble- 
grace themselves by weariug silk, whicli was men first appeared in England in silks, at a 
only fit for women; and so little weie the ball in Keiiilworlh Ca.stle, rn Warwickshire. 
Kuropeaus acquainted with its culture, that In the year 1620, tlie ait of weaving silk 
it was then supposed to grow upon trees like was first intiuduced into England ; and, in 
cotton. the year 1719, Lombe's inaclniielbr throwing 

111 the year .'i.'iii, two monks brought from silk wa.s erected at Derby—a cutious piece of 
Cennda, iu the East Indies, to Constantino- rnechaiiisni, containing 26,.')b6 wheels turned' 
pie, the eggs of some silk-worms, which hav- by water. The peifect model of this machine 
mg hatched m a dung-hill, they fed tlie young is now piesei ved, and to be seen in the Tower 
insects with *mulberry-leaves; and by this of London 

management they soon multiplied to such a Such was the fiist inkududion of silk into 
degree, that manufactories of silk weie elected England, which long continued to be too 
at Constantinople, at Athens, at Thebes, and scaice and dear to be applied to common use. 
at Corinth. Henry II of France was the first European 

In the year 1130 , King Roger of Sicily, who wore s ilk stockings. In the reign of our 
brought manufacturers of silk from Greece, Henry VIII. no silk stockings hud appeared 
and settled them at Palermo, wheie tliey in Kiigliiiid Edwaid VI., his son and sue* 
taught (he Sicilians the ait of breeding silk- cessor,was presented by Sir Thomas Gresham 
W’orms, uiul ol spinning and weaving their with the tir.'-t pair that were ever seen in this 
bilk. ‘ " country; and the present was, at (hat tune, 

Fioin .Sicily the art was cairied .all over much talked of as valuable and uacomuion.—* 
Italy, thence to Spain ; and a little behuc the Tiiii Mutitoii. 
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assures hs, to feed and defend it from the vvenlher, as well during the summer’s 
heat, aa the rigours of winter. This insect, he observes, tnakes its web with its 
leet, of which it has eight in number. It is fed, for the space of four years, upon 
a kind of paste, prepared for it, and at the beginning of the fifth it is supplied 
with the leaves of the green willow, of which it is particularly fond. It then feeds 
till it bursts with fat; after which they take out its bowels, which are spun into 
the beautiful manufacture so scarce and co.stly. 

The real history of this animal was unknown among the Romans till the time 
of Justinian ; and it is supposed that silkworms were not brought into Europe 
till the beginning of the twelfth century, when Roger of Sicily brought work¬ 
men in this manufacture from Asia Minor, after his return from his expedition to 
the Holy Land, and settled them in Sicily and ("alabria. From these the other 
kingdoms of Europe leari\ed this manufacture : and it is now one of the most 
lucrative carried on among the southern provinces of Europe.* 

The silk-worm is now very well known to be a large caterpillar, of a whitish 
colour, with twelve feet, and producing a butterfly of the moth kind. Tlie cone 
on which it spins, is formed for covering it while it continues in the aureha state; 
and several of these, properly wound oft and united together, form those strong 
and beautiful threads, which is woven into silk. The feeding these worms, the 
gathering, the winding, and twisting, and the weaving their silk, is one of the 
principal manufactures of Europe ; and, as our luxuries increase, seems every 
da^ to become more and more necessary to human happiness.f 
There are two methods of breeding silk-worms; for they may be left to grow, 
and remain at liberty upon Ihe trees where they are hatched, or they may be kept 
in a place built for that purpose, and fed every day with fresh leaves. The first 
method is used in China, Tonquin, and other hot countries ; the other is used in 
those places where ihe animal has been artificially propagated, and still con¬ 
tinues a stranger. In the warm climates, the silk-worm .proceeds from an egg, 
which , has been glued by the parent moth upon proper parts of the mulberry- 
tree, and which remains in that situation during the winter. The manner in 
which they are situated and fixed to the tree, keeps them unafTected by the in¬ 
fluence of the weather; so that those frosts which are severe enough to kill the 
tree, have no power to injure the silk-worm. 


* Sick Manckactuuh, —In ancient times, 
the manufacture of silk was confined to the 
East Indies and China, wheie the insects that 

E roduce it are indigenous. It was thence 
rough! to Eurojie in small qnanlities, and in 
eaily times sohl at so extravagant a price, 
that it was deemed too expensive even for 
royalty. The Emperor Ainelian assigned the 
expense as a reason for lefusmg his empress 
a robe of silk; and our own Jumes I., before 
his accession to the crown of England, had to 
borrow of the Earl of Mar a pan of silk stock¬ 
ings to appear in before tlie English ambas- 
swor,—a circumstance which probably led 
him to promote the cultivation of silk in 
England.— Skaw’s Gen. Zooi.ooy. 

The insect was at length spread into 
Persia; and eggs were afterwards, at the 
instance of the Emperor Justinian, concealed 
in hollow canes by two monks, and conveyed 
to the isle of Coe. This emperor, in the sixth 
century, caused them to be introduced into 
Constantinople, and made an object of public 
utiliW. They were thence successively culti¬ 
vated in Greece, in Arabia, in Spain, in Italy, 
in France^ and in all places where any hope 
Gsuld be indulged of tlieir succeeding. In 


America, the culture of the silk-worm was in¬ 
troduced into Virginia in the time of James 
I., who himself composed a book of instruc¬ 
tions on the subject, and caused mulberry- 
trees and silk-worms’ eggs to bo sent to the 
colony. In Geoigia, also, lands were granted 
oil condition of planting one hundred white 
mulberry-trees on every ten acres of cleared 
land.— Nouth American Review. 

f Silk Spinnebs.—T here are not only 
several varieties of the common silk-worm 
{bomhyx viori), but other species of caterpil¬ 
lars, which spin silk capable of being manu¬ 
factured, though not of so good qualities as 
the common silk. None of our European in¬ 
sects, however, seem to be well fitted for this 
pm pose, though it has been proposed by 
Fabricius and others to try the crimson 
Under-wing (fiatocala sponsu, Schtank),‘&c. 
M. Lafteille quotes from the Rucreafims of 
Natural History, by Wilhelm, the statement 
that the cocoons of the emperor moth {pillar- 
nia pauonia) had been successfully tried in 
Germany, by M. Wenttel Hegeer de Berch- 
toldsdorf, under an imperial patent.—-Istsor 
Architbctvrs. 
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The insect never proceeds from the epR till natare has provided it a sufficient 
supply} ond till the budding leaves are rurni.shcrl in sufficient abundance for its 
support. When the leaves are put fortij, the worms seem to feel (he genial 
summons^ and bursting from tlieir little eggs, crawl upon the leaves, where they 
feed with a most voracious appetite, 'rims they become larger by degrees; and 
after some months’ feeding, they lay, U[)on every leaf, small bundles, or cones 
of silk, which appear like so many golden apples, painted on a fine green 
ground. Such is the method of breeding them in the east; and without doubt 
It is best for the worms, and least troublesome for the feeder of them. But it is 
otherwise in our colder European climales; the frequent changes of the weatlver, 
and the heavy dews of our evenings, render keeping them all night exposed 
subject to so many inconveniences, as to admit of no remedy.’^ It is true, that 
by die assistance of nets, they may be preserved (roin the insults of birds; but 
the severe cold weather, which often succeeds the first lieats of summer, as well 
as the rain and high winds, will destroy them all ; and, tlierefore, to breed them 
in Europe, they must be sheltered and protei^ted from every external injury 


* Sii.K-woRM m Enoi.ani}.—T he gioivth 
the silk-worm has also been tried, but with 
no great success, in this country. Evelyn 
computed that one mulberry-tree would leed 
us many silk-worms annnally as would pro¬ 
duce seven jiounds of silk. “ According to 
that estimate,” says Barham, “ the two tliou- 
sand trees already planted lu Chelsea Paik 
(which take up une-thiid of itj will make 
14,000 lbs. weight of silk; to bo commonly 
worth but twenty bhillings a pound, those 
trees must make 14,000^. per annum.” Dur¬ 
ing the last century, some French refugees m 
the south of Ireland made considerable planta¬ 
tions of the mulberry, and had begun the 
cultivation of silk with every appearance of 
success; but since their removal the trees 
have been cut down. In the vicinitj- of 
Loudon, also, a cousiderable plantation ot 
mulberry-tiees were purchased by the Butish, 
Irish, and Colonial Silk Company in 1825; 
but we have not learned whether this com¬ 
pany have any active measures now in upe- 
zation. 

The manufacture of silk was introduced 
into this country in 1718, at Derby, liy Mr. 
John Lombe, who travelled into Italy to ob¬ 
tain the requisite infurmatron ; hut so jealous 
were the Italians of this, that, according to 
some statements, which have obtained belief, 
he fell a victim to their revenge, having been 

f oisoned at the early age of twenty-nine.— 

NSSCT AhCHITSOTOKE. 

f Kvfbcts of Cold on Insects. —It is 
remarkable the extreme of cold to which in¬ 
sects a,Dd theh eggs will be subjected ere the 
vital pzipciple is destroyed. Spallanzani ob¬ 
serves that—“ Intense cold does not destroy 
the eggs insects. The year J 709, when 
Fahzenheii’s thermometer fell to 1°, is ccle- 
brste<l,for its rigour and its fatal effects on 
plants and animals. Who can believe, ex¬ 
claims Bperhaave, that the severity of this 
winter did not destroy the eggs of insects, 
especially those exposed to its influence in 
ffie open fields, on the naked earth, or on the 


branches of trees ? Yet, when the spring 
had tempeied the air, these eggs produced as 
they usually did alter the mildest Winters. 
Since that jienod there have been winters 
more severe. In France, duung December, 
1788 , the thermometer fell considerably lower) 
and in seveial other lemperato European 
climates. 

“ I have exposed eggs to a more rigorous 
trial than the winter of 1709. Those of 
several insects, and among others the silk¬ 
worm, moth, and elm butterfly (vanesm 
polychlorOD ?) were inclosed in a glass vessel 
and buried five hours in a mixture of ice and 
sal gem frock salt); the thermometer fell 6“ 
below zero. In the middle of the following 
spring, howevei, cateipiliara came from all 
(he egg*!, and at the same time as from those 
that had euffereil no cold. In the following 
year, I submitted them to an experiment still 
more hazardous. A mixture of ice and sal 
gem with the fuming spirit of nitre {nitrate 
of ammonia), reduced the thermometer 22° 
below zeio, that is 23^ lower than the cold of 
1709. They were not injured, as I had evi¬ 
dent proof by their being hatched. 

“ Combining all these facts, we conclude 
that cold is less noxious to germs and eggs, 
than to ammalcula and insects. Germs m 
general can support 2° below zero; whereM 
of ammalcula some die at the freezing point, 
and some at about 20°. The eggs of many 
insects continue fertile after being subjected 
to a temperature of 22° below zero, while in¬ 
sects themselves die at 16° and 14°. This 1 
have ascertained in the eggs of the silk** 
worm moth, and of the elm butterfly; and 
although there are caterjiillars and chrysa¬ 
lides ^le to resist great cold, I have uni¬ 
formly fouid it to be in a less degtee than 
what can be resisted by their eggs. What 
can be the cause of so great a aifiersnee ? 
Insects kil led at 16° and 14° are to pene¬ 
trated and frozen by the cold, that theiT toeim- 
bers do not yield to the pressure of the finger, 
and seem p -rfect ice under the knife. Triis 
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For this purpose, a room is chosen with a south asp 1 1, and the windows are 
so well glazed, as not tf» admit the Last air ; the v%alls are well built, and the 
planks of the floor exceedingly close, so as to admit neither birds nor mice, nor 
even so much as an insect. In the middle (here should be four pillars erected, 
or four wooden posts, so placed as to form a pretty large square. Hefwecn 
these are different stories made with ozier hurdles, and under each hurdle (here 
should be a floor, with an upright border all round. These hurdles and floors 
must hang upon pulleys, so as to be placed or taken down at pleasure. 

When the worms arc hatched, some lender mulberry-leaves are provided, 
and placed in the cloth or paper box in which the eggs were laid, and which are 
large enough to hold a great uuinher. VV hen they have acquired some strength, 
they must be distrihntcd on beds of mnlberry-lcaves, in the different sti^ries of 
the square in the middle of the room, round which a jierson may freely pass on 
every side. I’hey will fix themselves to the leaves, and afterwards to the .sticks 
<il' the hurdles, when the leaves are devoured. They have then a thread, by 
which they can suspend thems<!lvc.s on occasion, to prevent any shock by a fall; 
but this is by no incan.« to be considered as the silk which they spin afterAvaids 
in such abundance. Care must be taken that fre.sh leaves (lo brought everjr 
inoriimg, which must be strewed very gently and equally over thmn ; upon 


does not happen to eggs, though buljected to 
cold of much -greatei inteusity. Their con¬ 
tents remain fiuid, even at the greatest cold, 
UK may he seen by ciushing them AVith the 
nail. Perhaps this is derived from consti¬ 
tuent spiiitnoiis or oleaginous parts, or from 
some principle ailapted to aliate the power of 
cold. If eggs do not I'leeze, it is piohahle 
the included embiyos do not lieeze. Is theie 
anythnig ivoiideitul, therefore, that they then 
survive cold whicli is fatal to them wlieii pro¬ 
duced ^ Piohably tor the same reason (and 
I see no objection that can apply), animalcula, 
concentrated in the germ, can suppoit a de¬ 
gree of cold they aie incajiahle of when de- 
velopeil. 

“ As the tenqieiature of fieeniiig still re¬ 
tains a jioition of heat, why, it may be asked, 
should it not develope the germs of the most 
minute animalcula!* Had we never seen 
any eggs hatched but those ol buds, which 
require 104^*, we should have concluded that 
all others requiie the same. A little initia¬ 
tion into the study of minute animals teaches 
how many kinds pioduce at a temperature 
infinitely less. Such aie the eggs ot butter¬ 
flies and many other insects, of Irogs, lizards, 
tortoises, down to some, as those of toads, 
which 1 have seen produce at 45“. If these 
eggs hatch at 50® less than is wquiied by 
those, of birds, what repugnance will theie he 
to suppose that at l.'P less, or the freezing 
mint, the eggs of other animals may be 
ml died ? Nor should it sin prise me to be 
told of animals whose eggs would produce at 
mueh greater cold, aftei knowing that there 
are plants, beings so similar to animals, and 
many ot them, which amidst the rigours of 
winter floinish and fructify.” 

It is lemarked by John Hunter, that an 
egg Will fitieze by a great degree of cold; at 
^h^^saiiifc time theie seems to be a living 


piiiiciple wliieh enables it to support cold 
without destiuction, and wlieii once tb.it 
principle is destioyed, cold more easily ojic- 
rates. An egg was thus fiozeii by the cold 
of zero ; after th.awing and again exiiosi'ng 
it to the same degiee of cold, it froze seven 
minutes and a half soonei. A new-laul egg 
took ail hour to lieeze in 15“ and I?®, but 
when thawed, it Iroze at 25“ in halt the time. 

The jnmciple of vitalily, Iheiefore, wliiit- 
ever may be the cause, is evidendy less easily 
destioyed m the egg state than in the peiieet 
animal; and, theiefore, the mleieiico that a 
ligoious winter promises a diuuimliou ol in¬ 
sects Ill the summer siieceeding commonly 
proves enoneous. On the contraiy, recoided 
tacts inove that they aie sometimes even more 
almiulaiit than usual after severe trosts. 
During the pre.seut spring of IKIO, accoid- 
ingly, uotwithstaiuliiig the' sevein frosts of 
the jiiecedmg winter, we have observed a 
much gieate.i uumbei ot insect.s, even of the 
suiallei and more delicate kinds {alt-.yrodf'S, 
coretkra, uluriUi, SfC.') as well as of laivse, 
both tho.se just hatched, and those which 
have lived through the winter, than last year, 
when the frost was not so severe. We were 
paiticularly struck with the larvas of some 
small tipula (boktophilti 9), which we found 
in abundance in Biich-wood, Kent, feeding 
on a fungus (boletus fomentarius, Fries), 
and which were so beautifully transiiarent 
and bolt, that we could nut understand how 
they had escaped being frozen. It is not a 
little remaikable, in connexion with this, that 
the migratoiy biids seem to have been aware 
of this abundance of insects by their appear¬ 
ing earlier than usual. We saw a pair of 
nightingales at Gieenhithe on the Stst of 
March, and a number of swallows the same 
wwk at Lee,—which is two or three weeks 
before their aveiage time.—IwsiiCT Tiiai>,'s. 
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wlilf'h Mm? Hillc-worms will forsake the remainder of the old leaves, which must 
he carelully taken away, and everything kept verj' cloiin; for nothing hurts 
these insects so much as moisture and nncleanliness. For this reason the 
leaves must be gathered when the weather is dry, aiul kept in a dry place, b it 
be, necessary to lay in a store. As these animals have but a short time to live, 
(hey make use of every moment, and almost continnally are spinning, except at 
diose intervals when they change their skins. If nnilberry-leaves be difficult to 
be obtained, (he jeaves of lettuce- or hoJyoak will snslain them ; but they do not 
thrive so well upon their new diet, and their silk will neither be so copious nor * 
of so good a qualify. 

M^he worm, at the time it bursts the shell, is extremely small, and of a black 
colour, but (lie bead is of a more shining black than (he rest of (he body ; some 
days after, they licgiii to turn whitish, or of an asl)-coloun*d grey. Af(er the 
skin begins to grow too rigid, or the animal is stinted with i(, the insect throws 
it off, and appears clothed anew ; it then becomes larger and much whiter, 
though it has a greenish cast: after some days, whieh are more or Jess, accord¬ 
ing to the different heat of the climate, or to the quality of the food, it leaves off 
eating, and seems to sleep for two days together; then it begins to stir, and put 
itself into violent motions, (ill the skin falls off the second tune, and is thrown 
aside by the aiumal's feet. All these changes are made in three weeks or a 
month’s time ; after wiiieh it begins to feed once more, still in its caterpillar 
form, but a good deal dilCering iroin itself before its change, Jnafewilays’ 
fiinc it seems to shvp again ; and, when it awakes, it again ehaiiges its dothing, 
and continues feeding as beiore. W hen it has thus taken a sufficieney of food, 
and its parts are disposed for assunuiig the aurelia form, the animal forsakes, for 
the last time, all food and society, and prepares itself a, retreat to defend it from 
external injuries, while it is seemingly deprived of life and motion. 

'J’his retreat is no other than its cone, or ball of silk, wliich nature has taught 
it to compose with great art, and within which it buries itself till it assumes its 
winged form. This i oni' or ball is spun from two, little, longish kind of bags that 
he aiiove the intestines, and are filled with a ginninj fluid, of a marigold colour. 
This is the substance of which the threads are formed ; and the little animal is 
furnished with a snrprksing apparatus' for .spinning it to the degree of fineness 
which its occasions may re<|nire. ’I’liis mstrument in some ineasiire resembles 
a wire-drawer’s machine, in which gold or silver threads are drawn to any de¬ 
gree of minuteness; and through this the animal ilraws its threads with great 
assiduity. As every thread proceeds from two giini-bags, it is probable that 
each supplies its own, which, however, are united as they proceed from the uni- 
mars body. If we examine the thread with a inieroseope, it will be found that 
it is flatted on one side, and grooved along Its length; trom hence we may infer, 
that it is doubled ju.vt upon leaving the liody, and that the two threads stick to 
each other by that gummy quality of which tliey arc possessed. Previous to 
spinning its W'cb, the silk-worm seeks out some convenient place to erect its cell, 
without any obstruction. When it has lound a leaf, or a chink fitted to its pur¬ 
pose, it begins to wreathe its h(*ad in every direction, and fastens its thread on 
every side to the sides of its retreat. Though all its first essays seem perfectly 
confused, yet they are not altogether without design: there appears, indeed, no 
order or contrivance in the disposal of its first threads ; they are by no means 
laid artfully over each other, but are thrown out at random, to serve as an ex¬ 
ternal shelter against rain ; for nature having appointed the animal to work 
upon trees in the open air, its habits remain, thoiigli it is brought up in a warm 
apartment. 

Malpighi pretends to have observed six different layers in a single cone of silk; 
but what may easily be observed is, that it is composed externally of a kind of 
rough cdtton-like substance, which is called fless ; within, the thread is n^re 
distinct and even ; and next the body ol the aurelia, the apartment seems lined 
with a substance of the hardness of paper, but of a much stronger consistence. 

It must not be supposed that the thread which goes to compose the cone is 
rolled round as we roll a bottom; on the contrary, it lies upon it in a very irre- 
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gular manner, and winds off now from one side of tins cone and then from the 
other, llua whole thread, if measured, will be found about three hundred yards 
long, and so very fine, that eight or ten of them are generally rolled off into one 
by the manufacturers.^ The cone, when completed, is in form like a pigeon's 
egg, and more pointed at one end than the other; at the smaller end the head of 
the aiirelia is generally found ; and this is the place that the insect, when con¬ 
verted into a moth, is generally seen to burst through. 

It is generally a fortnight or three weeks before the aurelia is changed into a 
moth; but no sooner is the winged insect completely formed, than, having di¬ 
vested itself of its aurelia skiu, it prepares to burst tliruugh its cone, or outward 
prison : for this purpose it extends its bead towards the point of the cone, butts 
with its eyes, which are rough, against the lining of its cell, wears it away, and 
at last pushes forward, through a passage w'hich is small at first, but which en¬ 
larges as the, animal increases its efforts tor emancipation, while the tattered 
remnants ot' its aurelia skin lie in contusion within the cone, like a bundle of 
dirty iinen.l 

The animal, when thus set free from its double confinement, appears ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue, and seems produced for no other purpose but to transmit 
a future brood. It noitiier flies nor eats ; the male only seeking the ternale, 
whose eggs he impregnates, and their union coiiliiiues for four days, without 
interruption. The male dies immediately alter separation from his mate, and 
she survives him only till she has laid her eggs, which are not batched into 
worms till the ensuing spring. 

However, there are lew of these animals suffered to come to a'state of ma¬ 
turity; for, as their bursting through the cone destroys the silk, the manufac¬ 
turers take care to kill the aurelia, by exposing it to the sun, before the moth 
comes to perfection. This done, they take off the lloss, and throw the cones 
into warm water, stirring them till the first thread offers them a clue for winding 
all off. I’hey generally take eight of the silken threads together, the cones still 
kept under water, lilt a proper quantity of the silk is wound off; however, they 
do not take all, for the latter parts grow weak, and are of a bad colour. As t<i 
the paper-like substance which remains, some stain it with a variety of colours, 
to make artificial flowers, others let it lie in the water, till the glutinous matter 
which cements it is all dissolved; it is then carded like wool, spun with awheel, 
and converted into silk stuflk of an inferior kind4 


* Length ano Quantity of Thread 
Spun. —The length of the unbroken thread 
in a cocoon vanes from six hundred to a 
thousand feet; and as it ia all spun double 
by the insect, it will amount to nearly two 
thousand feet of silk, the whole of which 
does not weigh above three grams and a half: 
five pounds of silk from ten thousand cocoons 
is considerably above Uie usual average 
When we consider, therefore, the enormous 
quantity of silk which is used at present, the 
number of worms employed in jiroducing it 
will almost exceed our comprehension. The 
manufacture of the silk, indeed, gives em¬ 
ployment, and furnishes subsistence, to several 
millions of human beings; and we may ven¬ 
ture to say, that there is scarcely an indi¬ 
vidual in the civilised world who has not some 
article made of silk in his possession.— In¬ 
sect Ahohitkoture. 

\ The Moth Buhstino.— Reaumur was 
of Opinion ihat the moth makes use of its 
OTes as a file, in order to efiect its passage 
through the silk; while Malpighi, Peck, and 
others, believe that it is assisted by an acid 


which it discharges in order to dissolve the 
gum that holds the fibres of the silk together. 
Mr. Swayne denies that the threads are 
broken at all, either by filing or solution; for 
he succeeded in unwinding a whole cocoon 
from which the moth had escaped. The 
soiling ol the cocoon by a fluid, however, we 
may remark, is no proof of the acid; fiir all 
moths and butterflies discharge a fluid when 
they assume wings, whether they be inclosed 
in a cocoon or not; but it ^ves no little 
plausibility to the opinion, that “ tfie end of 
the cocoon is observed to be wett^ for an 
hour, and sometimes several hours, before the 
moth makes its way out.” Other insects em¬ 
ploy diflerent contrivances for escape.— In¬ 
sect AkOHITECI'DRE. 

t Disease of Silk-worms and its CuAb. 
—In the southern jiarts of France, Where 
silk-worms are raised, it is very cotamon to 
otiserve the insects attacked by^a disease 
called the jaunihce, in consequence of tiha 
eolour acquired by them. Venr cwofol exa- 
minatioii is continually mad.e for the disco¬ 
very of such worms as may be attacked by 
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THE FOURTH ORDER OF INSECTS. 


Ik the foregoing part we treated of caterpillars changing into butterflies ; ini||| 
the present will be given the history of grubs changing into their corresponding ” 
winged animals. These, like the former, undergo their transformation, ana 
appear as grubs or maggots, as aiirelias, and at last as winged insects. Like 
(lie former, they are bred from eggs ; they feed in their reptile state ; they con¬ 
tinue motionless and lifeless, as aiirelias; and fly and propagate, when Airnisbed 
with wings. But they differ in many respects: the grub or maggot wants the 
number of feet which the caterpillar is seen to have ; the aurelia is not so totally 
wrapped up, but that its feet and its wings appear. The perfect animal, when 
emancipated, also has its wings either cased, or transparent, like gauze ; not 
coloured with that beautifully painted dust which adorns the wings of the 
butterfly. 

In this class of insects, therefore, we may place a various tribe, that are first 
laid as eggs, then are excluded as maggots or grubs, then change into aurelias, 
with their legs and wings not wrapped up, but afipearing ; and lastly, assuming 
wings, in which state they propagate their kind. Some of these have four 
transparent wings, as bees ; some have two membranous cases to their wings, 
as beetles; and some have but two wings, which are transparent, as ants. 
Here, therefore, we will place the bee, the wasp, the humble bee, the ich 
neuraon fly, the gnat, the tipiila, or longlegs, the beetle, the may-bug, the glow- 
“Worm, and the ant. The transformations which all these undergo, are pretty 
nearly similar; and though very different animals in form, are yet produced 
nearly in the same manner. 
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To give a complete history of this insect in a few pages; which some have ex¬ 
hausted volumes in describing, and whose nature and properties still continue 
in dispute, is impossible. It will be sutticient to give a general idea of the 
animal’s operations ; which, though they have been studied lor more than two 
thousand years, are still but incompletely known. , , , 

There are three different kinds ol bees in every hive. First, the labouring 

it, that they may he removefl, left the dis- drops of wine, and the insects rastaatly set 
ease, being contagious, should s[)read to tlie about devinring the leaves with an eagerness 
others. which they did not usually show. Not one 

The Abbi Eysseric of Carpentras had re- of the hurdles upon which fee raised his 
course to a remedy in these cases, which, worms appeared infected with the jaundice, 
though apparently dangerous, had been war- It was at first supposed, that the cocoons oi 
ranted by the success of twenty years. He silk were injured by this process} thia, how- 
nsed to powder his worms over with quick ever, is not the case, and his meUiod of prac- 
lime by tneaiM of a silk sieve; he then gave tice is now adopted generally in the depart- 
them mulberry-leaves moistened with a few ment of Vaucluse.—Bow.. Umiv. 
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been, which make up the far greatest number, anti are thought to be neither 
male nor female, but merely born for the purpoaos of labour, and continuing the 
breed, by supplying the young with provision, while yet in their helpless state. 
The second sort are the drones; they are of a darker colour, longer, and more 
thick by one-third than the former: they are supposed to be the males; and 
there is not above a htiudred of them in a hive of seven or eight thousand bees- 
The third sort is much larger than either of the former, and still fewer in num¬ 
ber: some assert, that there is not above one in every swarm; but this later 
observers aifirm not to be true, there being sometimes five or six in the same 
hive.* These are called queen-bees, and are said to lay all the eggs from which 
the whole swarm is hatched in a season. 


• NuMSE-BkES XNB WAX-WoHKEaS.—It 
has luug been known that the bees of a hive 
consist of thiee sorts, which were ascertained 
by M. Reaumur to be distinguished as work¬ 
ers or neuteis, coiistitatuig tlie bulk of tlio 
population; drones or males, the least nume¬ 
rous class; and a single female, the queen 
and mother of the colony. Scliiiiicli sub¬ 
sequently discovered the very extruoidiiiary 
fact, which Huber and others have pioved 
beyond ilouht, that when a hive is accidentally 
deprived of a queen, the grub of a worker 
can be, and is fed, iu a paiticular inaiiiuir, 
so as to become.a queeu and supply the loss. 
But another discovery of M. Huber is of 
more importance to the subject of architec¬ 
ture now before us. By minute research he 
ascertained, that the woikeis, which had been 
consideied by former naturalists to be all 
alike, are divided into two important classes, 
nuise-bees and wax-makers. 

The nurse-bees are rather smaller than the 
wax-workers, and even when gorged with 
honey their bellies do not, as in the others, 
appear distended. Their business is to col¬ 
lect honey, and impart it to their companions; 
to feed and take care of the young grubs, 
and to completo the combs and cells which 
have been founded by the others; but they 
arc nut charged with iiruvisiuning the hive. 

The wax-workers, on the other hand, are 
not only a little larger, but their stomachs, 
when gorged with honey, aie capable of con¬ 
siderable distension, as M. Huber proved by 
repeated experiments. He also ascei tamed 
that neither of the species can alone fulfil all 
the functions shared among the workers of a 
hive. He painted those of each class with 
different colours, in uiiler to study their pro¬ 
ceedings, and their labour was not inter¬ 
changed. In anotlier experiment, after sup¬ 
plying a hive deprived of a queen with brood 
and iiolleQ, he saw the nurse-bees quickly oc¬ 
cupied in the nutrition of tlie grubs, while 
those of the wax-working class neglected 
them. When hives are lull of combs, the 
wax-workers disgorge their honey into the 
ordinary magazines, making no wax: but if 
they want a reservoir for its reception, and if 
their ^ueeu does not find colls ready made 
wherein to lay her eggs, they retain the 


honey in the stomach, and in twenty-four 
hoiire they produce wax. Then the labour 
of constructing combs begius. 

It might, perhaps, be supposeil, that when 
the country dues nut afiurd honey, the wax- 
workeis consume the provision stored up 
m tlie hive. But they are not permitted to 
touch il. A poition of honey is carefully 
jneserved, and the cells cuntaiiiiug it are pro¬ 
tected by A waxen covering, which is never 
removed except in case of extreme necessity, 
and when honey i.s not to lie otherwise pto- 
cuied. The cells are at no time opened 
during summer; other reseivinrs, always ex¬ 
posed, contribute to the daily use ot the 
cumiiiunity; each bee, however, stipiilying 
itself from them with nothing but what is n,- 
quired for piesent wants. Wax-workers ap¬ 
pear with large bellies at the eiilrance of 
their hive, only when the country affords a 
cujnous collection of honey. From this it 
may be conchwled, that the production of the 
waxy matter depends on a concuneiice of cir¬ 
cumstances not iiivariubly subsisting. Nurse- 
bees also produce wax, but in a very iiil'enur 
quantity to what is elaborated by the real 
wax-workere. Another characteristic whereby 
an attentive observer can determine the mo¬ 
ment of bees collecting sufficient honey to 
jnoduce wax, is the strong odour of both 
these substances from the hive, which is nut 
equally intense at any other time. From 
such data, it was easy foi M Huber to dis¬ 
cover whether the bees worked in wax in his 
own hives, and in those of the other culti¬ 
vators of the district. 

There is still another sort of liees, first ob- 
seived by Huber in 1809, which appear to be 
only casual inmates of the hive, and which 
are diiven forth to starve, or are killed in 
conflict. They closely resemble the ordinary 
woikeib, but are less liairy, and of a much 
darker colour. These have been called black 
Sees, and are supposed by Huber to lie de¬ 
fective bees; but Kirby and Spence conjec¬ 
ture that they are toil-worn, superannuated 
workers, of no farther use, and are therefore 
sacrificed, because Inirdensome to a Cbm- 
muiiity which tolerates no unnecessaiy in¬ 
mates. The very great mjmbets of black 
bees, however, which sometifties appear, does 
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In «x«ilinuig the gtructure of the common workine: bee, the first remarkable 
part that offers is the trun>k, which serves to extract the honey from flowers. It 
is not formed, like that of other flies, in the manner of a tube, by which the 
fluid is to be sucked up; but like a besom, to sweep, or a tonfjue, to lick it away. 
The animal is furnished also with teeth, which serve it in makiiig wax. This 
substance is gathered from flowers, like honey; it c^sists of that dust or iarina 
which contribute to the fecundation of plants, and is moulded into wax by the 
little animal, at leisure, livery bee, wl»en it leaves the hive to collect ^is 
precious store, enters into the cup of the flower, particularly such as seem 
charged with the greatest quantities of this yellow farina. A.s the animal’s body 
is covered over with hair, it rolls itself within the flower, and soon becomes 
quite covered with the dust, which it soon after brushes off with its two hind 
legs, and kneads it into two little balls. In the thighs of the hind legs there are 
two cavities, edged with hair ; and into these, as into a basket, the animal sticks 
its pellets. ’Phiis employed, the bee flies from flower to flower, increasing its 
store, and adding to its stock of wax ; uiitd the ball, upon each thigh, becomes 
as big as a grain of pepper: by this time, having got a suflicieiit load, it 
returns, making the best of its way to the hive. 

'Phe belly of the bee i.s divided into six rings, which sometimes shorten the 
body, by slipping one over the other. It contains within it, beside the intes¬ 
tines, the honey-hag, the venom bag, and the sting. The honey-liag is as trans¬ 
parent as crystal, containing the honey that the l>ee has brushed from the 
flowers ; of wdiich the greater part is carried to the hive, and poured into the 
cells of the honey-comb ; while the remainder serves for tlie bee’s own nourish¬ 
ment: for, during summer, it never touches what has been laid up for the 
winter.^ The sting, winch serves to defend this little animal from its enemies, 
is composed of three parts ; the sheath, and two darts, which are extremely 
small and penetratirtg. Both the darts have several small points, or barbs, like 
those of a fish-hook, which renders the sting more painful, and makes the darts 
rankle in the wound. Still, however, this instrument would be very slight, did 
not the bee poison the wound. The sheath, which has a sharp point, makes the 


not well accord with such an opinion. The 
subject remains, iherefino, still in uncertainty. 
—Insect Auckitkctuue. 

The WoHEEit-BEE.— 'The first stomach 
of the wotker-bee, according to Lalreille, is 
appropriated to the reception of honey, but 
this is never found in the second stomach, 
which i« suiTuuuded with muscular rings, 
and froin one eud to the other very much re¬ 
sembles a cask covered with hoops. It is 
witl^ these rings that the wax is ptodnce<l, 
but the secreting vessels fur this purpose have 
hitherto escaped the researches of the acutest 
naturalists. Huber, however, plausibly enough 
conjectures that they are contained in the in¬ 
ternal lining of the wax pockets, which con¬ 
sists of a cellular substance reticulated with 
hexagons. The wax pockets themselves, 
which are concealed by the over-lap]>nig of 
the rings, may be seen by pressing the ab¬ 
domen of a worker-bee so as to lengthen it, 
and separate tlie rings further from each 
other. When this has been done, there may 
l)e seen on each of the four intermediate 
hoops of the lielly, and separated by what 
way be called the keel ip&rina'), two whitish- 
coloured pouches, of a soft texture, and in 
the form of a trapexinm. Within, the little 
scales or plates of wax are produced from 
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time tt> time, and are removed and employed 
as we shall presently see. We may reinmk 
that it is chiefly the wax-workers which pro¬ 
duce the wax, for though the nurse-hees are 
furnished with wax-po^ets, they secrete it 
only in very small quantities, while in the 
queen - bee, and the males or drones, no 
jMickets. are discoverable. — Insect Arcui- 
teotuhe. 

* Tub Sting of the Bee. —That the 
sting of a boo is a formidable weapon, many 
have found to their cost; yet few, perhaits, 
even among those who have sufferwi from it, 
are aware of the exquisite skill which the 
great Maker of all has shown in its construc¬ 
tion. 

The sting is placed within a horny sheath, 
or scabbard, which ends in a sharp |>oiat, and 
is so sht as to open and pennit the sting to 
be thrust out. The sting consists of two 
small darts, one rather longer than the other, 
very sharp and barbed. In stinging, the 
sheath is first pushed through the skin, and 
then the longer dart into the flesh, in which 
it is held fast hy the barbs; the other dart 
follows, and so on till the whole sting is 
buried in the flesh, Poison is than poured 
through the sheath into the wound, And pro. 
duces swelling and pain. 
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first impression; wlilcli is followed by that of Ihe darts, and then fhe H^nomous 
iiqitor is poured in. The sheath sometimes sticks so fast in the wound, that the 
animai is obliged to leave it behind; by which the bee soon after dies, and the 
wot^ is considerably inflamed. It might at first appear well for mankind, if 
the bee were without its stipg; but, upon recollection, it will be found that the 
little animal would then have too many rivals in sharing its labours. A hundred 
other laxy animals, fond of honey, and hating labour, would intrude upon the 
\ sweets of the hive; and the treasure would be carried off, for want of armed 
guardians to protect it. 

From examining the bee singly, we now come to consider it in society, as an 
animal not only subject to laws, but active, vigilant, laborious, and (lisinterested, 
AH its provisions are laid up for the community ; and all its arts in building a 
cell, designed for the benefit of posterity. The substance with which bees build 
their cells is wax; which is fashioned into convenient apartments for themselves 
and their young. When they begin to work in their hives, they divide them¬ 
selves into four companies. one of which roves in the fields in search of 
materials ; another employs itself in laying out the bottom and partitions of their 
cells; a third is employed in making the inside smooth from the corners and 
angles; and the fourth company bnng food for the rest, or relieve those who 
return with their respective burthens. But they are not kept constant to one 
employment; they often change the tasks assigned them : those that have been 
at work, being permitted to go abroad ; and those that have been in the fields 
already, take their places. They seem even to have signs, by which they under¬ 
stand each other ; lor when any of them wants food, it bends down its trunk to 
the bee from whom it is expected, which then opens its honey-bag, and lets 
some drops fell into the other’s mouth, which is at that time opened to receive 
it. Their diligence and labour are so great, that, in a day’s time, they are able 
to make cells, which lie upon each other, numerous enough to contain three 
Ihouond bees. 

if examined through a glass luve, from the hurry the whole swarm is in, 
the whole at first appears like 
anarchy and confusion: but the 
spectator soon finds every ani¬ 
mal diligently employed, and 
’ following one pursuit, with a 
settled purpose. Their teeth 
are the instruments by which 
they model and fashion their 
various buildings, and give them 
such symmetry and perfection. 

'fhey begin at the top of the 
hive; and several of them work 
at a time, at the cells which 
have two faces. If they are 
stinted with regard to time, they 
give the new cells but half the 
depth which they ought to 
have ; leaving them imperfect, 

till tliey have sketched out the (Thr Arohltectnre of the Hivo Bee.) 

niimber ot (huIs necessary lor 

thfc present occasion. The construction of their combs costs them a great deal 
of labour; they are made by insensible additions; and not cast at once in a 

« , as some are apt to imagine. There seems no end of their shaping, 
ng, and turning them neatly up. The cells for their young are most care- 
cirmed ; those designed for lodging the drones, are larger than the rest; 
and that for the queen-bee, the largest of all. The cells in which the young 
brood are lodged, serve at different times for containing honey; and this pro¬ 
ceeds from an obvious cause: every worm, before it is transformed into an 
Bureha, bangs its old akin on the partitions of its cell; and thus, while it 
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•strengthens the wall, dimlinshes the capacity of its late apartment. The saino 
cjeli, in a single summer, is often tenanted by three or four worms in sWpi 
cession ; and the next season, by three or four more. Each worm fakes pari 
ticular care to fortify the paunels of its cell, by hanging np Us spoite there ! 
thus, thflipartitions being lined, six or eight deep, become at last too narrow 
for a new brood, and are converted into store-houses for honey. 

'I'hose cells where nothing but honey is deposited, are much deeper than the 
test. When the harvest of honey is so plentiful that they have not suificient 
room for it, t!u*y either lengthen their combs, or build more ; which are much 
longer than the former. Sometimes they work at three combs at a time; for, 
vrhen there are three work-houses, more bees may be thus employed, without 
embarrassing each other. 

put honey, as was before observed, is not the only food upon which these 
animals subsist. The meal of flowers, of vvliich their wax is formed, is one of 
their most favourite repasts. This is a diet which they live upon during the 
summer; and of which they lay up a large w'iuter provision. I’he wav of which 
their combs are made, is no more than this meal digested, and wrought into a 
paste. When the flowers upon which bees generally feed, are not fully blown. 


* Cotton Gatheuinq Bek. — A species 
of solitary bee (^AnthicUicm ntantcafum, Fa- 
bi icin'.), by no Tneans iincomraon with us, 
forms a nest of a jit-ciiliaily interesting sinic- 
ture. Kirliy and Spence say, that it does not 
excavate holes, but nidkes choice of llie cavi¬ 
ties of old trees, key-holes, and siuiiiat )o- 
caUties ; yet it is highly probable, we think, 
that it may sometimes scoop out a suitable 
cavity when it cannot find one ; for its man¬ 
dibles seem equally capable of tins, with 
those ot any of the caipentec or mason 
bees. 

Be this as it may, the bee in question 
having selected a jilace suitably sbeliered 
from the weather, and from the mtiusion of 
depredators, puiceeds to foim her nest, the 
cxteiior walls of which she foims of the 
wool of pubescent plants, such as rose-cam- 
pion {^Lychnis corontiria), the quince {Ptfrus 
ci/flo/iia), cats-ears (^Staohi/s lamtn), &c. 
“ It IS very pleasant,” says Mr. White of 
Selborne, “to see with what address this 
insect strips ofi* the down, lunning from the 
top to the bottom of the branch, and shaving 
it bate with all thedexteiity ofa hoop shaver. 
Whea it has got a vast bundle, almost as 
large as itself, it flies away, holding it secure 
between its chin and its fore-legs.” 

The manner in which the cells of the nest 
ar»::inade, seems not to be very clearly under¬ 
stood. M. Latriello says, that after construct¬ 
ing her nest of the down of quince leaves, 
she deposits her eggs, together with a state 
of paste, formed of the pollen of flowers, for 
nourishing the grubs. Kirby and Spence, 
on the other hand, tell us, that “ the parent 
bee, a/tof having constructed her cells, laid 
an egg in each, and filled them with a store 
of suitable food, plasteis them with a cover¬ 
ing of vermiform masses, apparently com¬ 
pos*^ of honey and pollen ; ami having done 
this, aware, long befoie Count Rimifoid’s 
expcrlmeuts, what nmtcii.il'. conduct heat 


most slowly,” she collects the down from 
wuoly plants, and “ sticks it upon the plaster 
that covers hei cells, and thus closely en¬ 
velopes them with a warm coating of down, 
innieivious to every change of temperature.” 
“ From later observations,” however, they are 
inclined to think that these cells may jios- 
sibiy, as in the case of the humble-bee, l«* in 
fact formed by the larva pieviously to be¬ 
coming a pupa, after having eaten the pro¬ 
vision of pollen and honey with which the 
parent bee had surrounded it. The ver¬ 
micular shape, however, of the mas-es with 
which the cases aie surrounded, does not 
seem easily reconciluable with this supposi¬ 
tion, unless they are considered as the excre¬ 
ment of the larva,” 

Wbfther or not this second explanation is 
the true one, we have not the means of ascer- 
l.iiiiing; but we are almost certain the first 
is inconect, as it is confiary to the wgular 
procedure of insects to begin with the in- 
teiior part of aii\ structure, and work out- 
waids. We should iniHgine, then, that the 
down IS first spread out into the form rti- 
quiied, anil afterwauls plastered on the 
inside to keep it in fonn, when probably the 
grub spins the vermicular cells previous to its 
metainurphosis. 

It might prove interesting to invostigiate 
this mine minutely; and, as the bee is no 
means scarce in the neighbourhood of Ion- 
don, It might not be difficult for a oareful 
observer to witness all the details of this 
singular architecture. The bee may be 
readily known fiom its congeners, by its 
being about the size of the hive-bt)e, but 
more bioad aud fiatteiied, blackish. httiWU 
above, with a row of six yellow or wMte 
along each side of the rings, vetV like the 
rose-leaf ci tier, and haying the belly covered 
with yellowish brown hair, and Ib^ kgs 
fringed wi'h long hairs of a rather fighley 
coloui -Insect Ahouitrcti hi. 
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And this meal or dost is not offered in sufficient quantities, the bees pinch the 
tops of tlie stamina in which it is contained, with their teeth ; and thus antioip>a.tB 
the progress of vegetation. In April and May, the bees are busy from morning 
to evening, in gathering this meal; but when the weather becomes too hot in 
the midst of summer, they work only in the morning. ^ 

The bee is furnish^ with a stomach for its wax, as well as its hone* In the 
former of the two, their powder is altered, digested, and concocted into real 
wax; and is thus ejected by the same passage by which it was swalloived. 
Every comb, newly made, is white: but it becomes yellow as it grows old, and 
almost black when kept too long in the hive. Besides the wa^ thus digested, 
there is a large portion of the powder kneaded up for food in every hive, and 
kept in separate cells, for winter provision, lliis is called, by the country 
people, bee-bread; and contributes to the health and strength of the animal 
during winter.'^ Those who rear bees may rob them of their honey, and feed 


• IIyukknation of Beks. — The bee is 
popularly believed to hybeinate, the seven 
winter sleepers being said to be, “ the bat, 
the bee, the butterfly, the cuckoo, and the 
three swallowsbut, like many of the 
poptJar notions on natural history, this is 
almost wholly erroneous; for at least, out of 
these seven, the four birds certainly do nut 
become torpid. With respect to the bee, 
again, we fliid some of the must distinguished 
observers at variance. K^aumur is an ad¬ 
vocate for the popular opinion. “ i* has been 
established,” he says, “with a wisdom, which 
we cannot but admire, — with which every 
thing in nature has been made and ordained, 
-—that during the greater part of the tune in 
which the country iurnishes nothing to bees, 
they have no longer need to eat. The cold 
which arrests the vegetation of plants—which 
deprives our fields and meadows of their 
flowers — throws the bees into a state in 
which nourishment ceases to be necessary to 
them: it keeps them in a sort of torpidity, 
in which no transpiration from them takes 
place, or at least during wbich the quantity 
of what transpires is so inconsiderable, that 
it caunot be restored by aliment without 
their lives being endangered. In winter, 
while it freesea, we may observe without fear 
the interior of hives that are not of glass; for 
we may lay them on their sides, and even 
turn fiiem bottom upwards, without putting 
miy bee into motion. We see the bees 
crowded and closely pressed one against the 
other; little space then suffices for them.” 
— Again, when iiieiitioniiig the custom of 
putting bee-hives during the winter into out¬ 
houses and cellars, he says, *' that m such 
situatiops, the air, though more temperate 
than out of doors, durjng the greater part of 
the winter, Is yet sufficiently cold to keep the 
bees in that species of torpidity which does 
away with the necessity of their eating.” He 
also says, positively, that the milder the 
weather, the more risk there is of tlie liees 
comuming their hnpey before the spring, and 
dying of hunger; confirming his position by 
ail account of a striking expeument, in 


which a hive that he transferred during 
winter into his study, where the temperature 
was usually, iii the day, 10“ or 12° of K4 hu- 
inur’s thermometer above freesiug, or 59“ 
Farenheit, though the bees were piQviiled 
with a jilentiful supply of honey, that if they 
hatl been in a garden would have served jmst 
the end of April, had consumed nearly their 
whole stuck tiefore the end of Febniary. 

But the elder Huber records some observa¬ 
tions directly opposed to these, affirming, 
unequivocally, that, so far from being torpid 
in winter, the heat, in a well jieopled hive, is 
as high as 2.')° R6aumur, or .S6° Farenheit, 
even when the thermometer in the ojien air 
is several degrees below zero, the heat thus 
observed being generated in the hive by 
their clustering together, and keeping them¬ 
selves in motion; and even in the middle of 
winter they may he heard buzzing, as they 
always do when ventilating the hive, — a 
process which appears to have been originally 
discovered by Huber, and of which, on ac¬ 
count of its connexion with the disputed 
iiestiun before us, we shall give his own 
escription:— 

“ During the fine weather,” (in summer), 
says he, “ a certain number of bees always 
appear before the entrance of the hive, occu¬ 
pied in vibrating their wings, but still more 
are found to be engaged in ventilating the 
interior. The ordinary place of ventilation 
is on the board ; those outside of the entrance 
have their heads towards it; those within 
have them in the opposite direction. 

“We may affirm that they arrange them¬ 
selves regularly to ventilate more at ease, 
thus forming files, which terminate at the 
entrance, and sometimes disposed like so 
many diverging rays. This order is not 
uniform, but is probably owing to the neces¬ 
sity toi the ventilating bees giving way to 
those going and coming, whose rapid course 
cam])els them to range themselves in a file, 
to avoid being hurt or overthrown every 
instant 

“ Sometimes above twenty bees ventilate 
at the bottom of a hive, at other times theii 
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thentf during the winter, with treacle; bat no proper substitnte has yet beer 
found for the bee-bread; and without it, the animals become conmimptivie 
and die. 

As for the honey, it is extracted from that part of the flower called the nec| 
tarium. ^rom the mouth this delicious fluid passes into the gullet; and thei 
into the first stomach, or honey-bag, which, when filled, appears like an oblonj) 
bladder. Children, that live in country places, are well acquainted with thn 
bladder; and destroy many bees to come at their store of honey. When a be^ 
has sulfiriently fifled its first stomach, it returns back to the hive, where it die 
gorges the honey into one of the cells. It often happens that the bee delivei 
its store to some other, at the mouth of the hive, and flies off for a fresh supply 
Some honey-combs are always left open for common use; but many others ar 
stopped iip^ till there is a necessity of opening them. Each of these are covered 
carefully with wax, so close, that the covers seem to be made at the very instar 
the fluid is deposited within them."^ 


number is more circumscribed, and their 
employment of various duration. We have 
seen them engaged in it during twenty-five 
minutes, only taking breath, as it were, by 
the shortest interruption ot the vibration. On 
ceasing, they are succeeded by others, so 
that there is never any intermission of the 
buzziim of a populous hive. 

“ If under the necessity of ventilating 
during winter, being then united near the 
centre of the mass towards the top of their 
dwelling, doubtless the l>ees perform this 
important function among vacuities of the 
irregular combs, where there is room for 
their wings to expand, as at least half an 
inch is requisite for them to play freely. 

“ The ventilation of the bees, or the buz¬ 
zing which denotes it, seems to me more 
active during winter than at any other time. 
It was easy to prove fliat this ojieration estau 
blished a current of air; for anemometers 
of light paper or cotton, hung by a thread, 
were impelled towards the entrance, and re¬ 
pelled from it, with equal rapidity. The action 
on them never was entirely interrupted, and 
its force appeared proportional to the uumber 
of bees fanning themselves. 

If some cultivators of bees shut up the 
entrance of their hives in winter without 
prejudice to the bees, it must be considered 
that the air will penetrate through the straw 
composing them. I confided an experiment 
on this to M. Bumens, then at a distance 
from me. Having closed down a very popu¬ 
lous straw hive fast on its board, he found 
that a piece of the finest paper, suspended 
by a hair before the entrance, oscillated above 
an inch off the per})eiidicular line. He 
poured liquid honey through an opening in 
tfao top. wtien a buzzing soon began, anrl a 
tumult increasing within, several bees de¬ 
parted. The oscillations now became stronger 
and more frequent. His experiments were 
made at three o’clock, the sun shining, and 
the thermometer, in the shade, standing 
at 44®." 

Swammerdam also seems to indicate that 


bees remain acti^during the winter, and ij 
order to enable firem to bear its inclemen 
they both fortify their hive and provide 
store of honey. “ The order,” he says, “ i 
which bees that live in the winter monthi 
conduct themselves is this: they first opei 
the cells and eat the honey deposited in thi 
lowest part of the hive, ascending by degree 
to the upper parts. This they do in order tol 
preserve a mutual warmth between them j' 
and the female deposits her eggs in the little 
cells as they are emptied. Therefore I dis¬ 
covered both stock and nymphs about the 
beginning of March. Let no one be sur. 
prised at this, since towards the beginning f 
of August I have seen some thou.sarid eggs [ 
inclosed in the ovary of a female bee ; so that i 
it is natural for the bees at any time of the ' 
year to lay their eggs and increase their 
Lmily. 

John Hunter, whose authority stands as 
high as any on record, found a hive t> grow i 
lighter in a cold than in a warm iieek qf 
winter, and that a hive, from Novembjr lOt, 
till Febmary 9th, lost more than four Jouiid 
in weight; a loss which could not tell 
ascribed to evaporation. 

These discrepancies among naturajsts lAo 
distinguished as both shrewd and lithfi 
observers, forbid us, we think, to cme i to 
any decided conclusion on the subjet, ti II 
further researches and experiments has beti tn * 
made. It is not improbable, howevi, th^i at 
the truth lies in the middle between lo ti<,,)ko 
extremes,—for it is quite accordant wii wK 
wc know both of insects and other almaP 
that a high degree of cold should 
them torpid, while they may continuea 
if there should be a certain degree of wr ’o| >1 
—Insbct Tiiansformatioms. 

* CfjRioLS Fact in the F.oono* , | 
Bees.— When two or three distinctvhi^i 
united in autumn, they are found to con ' 
together scarcely mvita honey during'^'; 
winter than each/of |P|h would havei 
sumed singly, if ^deft ^pirate. In prod”f ® | 
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Having thus given a cursor}- description of (he insect, individually cotiBidered, 
and of the habitation it forms, we next come to its social habits and institutions ; 
and, in considering this little animal atten¬ 
tively, after the necessary precautions for 
the immediate preservation of the com¬ 
munity, its second care is turned to the 
continuance of posterity. How numerous 
soever the multitude of bees may appear in 
one swarm, yet they all owe their original 
to a single parent, which is called the queen- 
bee. It is, indeed, snrfirising, that a single 
insect shall, in one summer, give birth to 
above twenty thousand young : but, upon 
opening her body, the wonder will cease ; 
as the number of eggs apiiearing, at one 
time, amounts to live thousand. 'Fliis ani¬ 
mal, whose existence IPof such importance 
to her subjects, may easily be distinguished 
from the rest by her size, and the shape of 
her body. On her safety depends the whole 
elfare of the coinnionwealf h; and the at- 
entions paid her by all the rest of the 
warm, evidently show the dependence her 
objects have upon her security. If this 
insect be carefully observed, she will be 
seen at times attended with a numerous 
retinue, marching from cell to cell, plung- 
fcg the extremity of her body in(o many of 
4em, and leaving a small egg in each. 

I The bees which generally compose her train, are thought to be males, which 
4rve to impregnate her by turns. These are larger and blacker than the 
ammon bees; without stings, and without industry. They seemed formed only 
tl transmit a po.sterity ; and to attend the queen, w henever she thinks proper 
ti issue from the secret retreats of the hive, where she most usually resides. 
Ipon the union of these two kinds depends all expectations of a future 
(»ogejy ; lor the working bees are of no sex, and only labour for another 
siringj: yet such i.s their attention to their queen, that if she happens to die, 
j iley will leave oft'working, and take no farther care of posterity. If, however, 

I oth^ queen is in this state of universal despair presented them, they imme- 
itel^ acknowledge her for sovereign, and once more diligently apply to their 
louil it must be observed, however, that all this fertility of the queen-bee, 
id ife great attentions paid to her by the rest, are controverted by more 
renthbservers- They assert, that the common bees are pareii(s themselves; 
at ll^y deposit their eggs in the cells which they have prepared ; that the 
malej are impregnated by the males, and bring forth a progeny, wdiich is 
riolljtheir own. 

iHo^ver, to go on with their hi.story, as delivered us by M. Hhauenur— 
fHiei^he queen-bee has deposKed the number of eggs necessary in the cells, 
e Winking bees iindertake the care of the rising posterity. They are seen to 
‘^‘hve iff their usual employments ; to construct proper receptacles for etffs; or 
“ ^ co|kpIete those that are already formed. They purposely build little cells, 
''^jtreijely solid, for the young; in which they employ a great deal of wait; 


(Wax-woikcis aecrctiug wax.) 


*y 

:> IS rdnarkable result, the author states a 
ithiely.of exiHsrimeuts to which he had re- 
iSBuse, and all of which led utiiformly to the 

t ie conclusion, indeed, he shows 

itively, by a refoiMtee to upwards of thirty 
‘ UK, six of which had their pojmlation thus 


doubled, that the latter do not consume mow 
provisions during winter than a single Wve 
does; and that, so tar from the bees suhTer- 
ing from this, the double hives gt^ergliy 
send forth the earliest and best swiiims,— 
Tub Bku PuesERvun. 
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tUoSB dt»ijfnfed for lodging; the males, as was already observed, are larger ihan 
the rest; and those for the qiiecii-bees the largest of all. 'Hiere is usually but 
one egg deposited in every cell; but when the fecundity of the tpieen is’stich 
that it exceeiw the number of cells already prepared, there are sometimes three 
or tour eggs crowded together in tlie same apartment But this is an incon¬ 
venience that the working bees will by no means sulTer. 'fliey seem sensible 
(iiat, two young ones, stufTed up in the same cell, when they grow larger, will 
blit embarrass, and at last destroy each other: they, therefore, take care to 
leave a cell to every egg, and remove, or destroy the rest. 

1’he single egg that is left remaining, is fixed to the bottom of the ceH, and 
touches it but in a single point. A day nr two after it is deposited, the worm is 
eMiloded from the shell ol the egg, having the appearance of a maggot rolled 
np in a ring, and lying softly on a bed of a whitish coloured jell;; upon which, 
also, rite little animal begir.s to feed. In the mean time, the instant it appears, 
the working bees attend it with the most anxious and parental tenderness ; they 
liirnish it every hour with a supply of thi.s whitish substance, oji which it feeds 
and lies; and watch the cell with unremitting rare. They are purses that have 
a greater aftection for the offspring of others, than many pareiits have for tlieir 
own children. They are constant in vi.siting eacli cell, and seeing that nothing 
is wanting ; preparing the white mixture, which is nothing but a composition of 
honey and wax, in their own bowels, with which they feed them. 'Phus at- 
lendedt and plentifully fed, the worm, in less than six days' tine, comes to its 
full growth, and no longer accepts the food offered it. When th'j bees perceive 
that it has no further occasion for feeding, they perform the last offices of tender¬ 
ness, and shut the little animal itp in itii 11; wailing np the month of its apart¬ 
ment with wax: there they leave the worm to itself; having sepured it from 
every external injury. 

The worm is no sooner left inclosed, but, from a state of inaction, it begins 
to labour, extending and shortening its body ; and by this means lining the 
walls of its apartment with a silken tapestry, which it spins in tlin manner of 
caterpillars, before they undergo their last transformation. When their cell is 
thus prepared, the animal is soon after transformed into an aurelia; but differ¬ 
ing from that of the common caterpillar, as if exhibits not only the legs, but the 
wings of the future bee, in its present .itate of inactivity. Tima, in about 
twenty, or oiie-and-twenty days after the egg was hiid, the bee is completely 
formed, and lilted to undergo thp fatigues of its state. When all its parts have 
acquired their jiroper strength Snd consistence, the young animal opens its 
prison, by piercing with its teeththe waxen door that confines it. When just 
freed from its cell, it is as yet moist, and incommoded with the spoils ol its 
former situation ; but the nffn iois bees are soon seen to Hock round it, and to 
lick it clean on all sides with their trunks; while another band, with equal a.ssi- 
duity, are observed to feed if with honey : others, again, begin immediately to 
cleanse the cell that has been just left; to carry the ordures out ol tlie hive, and 
to fit the place for a new inhabitant. The young bee soon repays their care, liy 
its industry ; for as soon as ever its external parts become dry , it discovers its 
natural appetites for labour, and industriouslj begins the task, which if pursues 
unremittingly through life. The toil of man is irksome to him, and he earns his 
subsistence with pain ; but this little animal seems haiqiy m its pursuits, and 
finds delight in all its employments. 

When just freed from the cell, and properly equipped by its fellow-bees for 
duty, it. at once issues from the hive, and, instrui ted only by nature, goes in 
quest of {lowers, chooses only those that yeld it a supply, rejects such as are 
barren of botiey, or have been already drairu d by other adventurers ; and when 
loaded, is never at a lo'-*' to find its way back to the common habitation. After 
this first sally, it begins to gather the mealy powder that lies on every flower, 
which is afteryards converted into wax; and with this, tlie very first day, it 
retains with twv large balls stuck to its thighs. 

When bees frst begin to break their prisons, there are generally above a 
hundred excludei in one ilny. Thu.s, in the space of a few weeks, the number 
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of die inhabitants in oiifi hive, of moderate sixe,. becomes so great, (hat there is 
BO place to contain, the new comers ; and they are scarcely excluded from the 
cell, when they art obliged, by the old bees, to sally forth in quest of new 
habitations. In other words, the hive begins to swarm, and the new progeny 
prepares for exile. 

While there is room enough in the hive, the bees remain quietly together; it 
is necessity alone that compels the separation. Sometimes, indeed, the young 
broodj with graceless obstinacy, refuse to depart, and even venture to rCvsist 
their progenitors, "^rhe young ones are known by being browner than the old, 
with whiter hair; the old ones are of a lighter colour, with red hair. The two 
armies are, theiefore, easily distinguishable, and dreadful battles aCe often seen 
to ensue. But the victory almost ever (erminates, with strict poetical justice, in 
favour of the veterans, and the rebellious offspring are driven off, not without 
loss and mutik.1011. 

In different omutrics, the swarms make their appearance at different times of 
the year, and tjere are several signs previous to this intended migration. The 
night before, an unusual buzzing is heard in the hive; in the morning, though 
the weather be soft and inviting, they seem not to obey the call, being intent on 
more important meditations within. All labour is discontinued in the hive, 
every bee is eithor employed in forcing, or reluctantly yielding a submission; 
at length, after some noise and tumiiU, a queen-bee is chosen, to guard, rather 
than conduct, tlie young colony to other habitations, and then they are mar¬ 
shalled without any apparent conductor. In less than a minute, they leave their 
native abode, tnd forming a cloud round their protectress, tliey set off, without 
seeming to kn.>w the place of their destination ; the world bejore them, where to 
choose their p,acc q/'rest.* 

When the swarm is thus conducted to a place of rest, and the policy of go¬ 
vernment 18 settled, the bees soon resume their former labours The making 
cells, storing them with honey, impregnating the queen, making proper cells 
for the reception of the rising progeny, and protecting them from external 
danger, employ their unceasing industry. But soon after, and towards the 
latter end of summer, when the colony is suthciently stored with inhabitants, 
a most cruel policy ensues. The drone bees, which are fas has been said) 
^nerally ia a hive to the number of a hundred, are marked for slaughter. 
These, which had hitherto led a life of indolence and pleasure, whose only 
employment wm in impregnating the queen, and rioting upon the labours of the 
hive, without aiding in the general toil, now shire the fate of most voluptuaries, 
and fall a sacrifice to tlie general resentment, society. 

The working bees, in a body, declare war igainst them ; and in two or three 
days’time, the ground allround the hive is covered with their dead bodies. 
Nay, the working bees will even kill such droWes a.*! are yet in the worm state in 
the cell, and eject their bodies from the hive, among the general carnage. 

When a hive sends out several swarms in the year, the first is mways the 
best, and the most numerous. These having the whole summer before them, 
have the more time tor making wax and hcxiey, and consequently their labours 
are the most valuable to the proprietor. Although the swarm chieffy consists of 
the youngest bees, yet it is often found, that bees of all ages compose the multi¬ 
tude of emigrants, and it often happens, that bees of all ages are seen remaiiiiug 

* SwARHiNO OF Bess. — An interesting this whole body take their departure in a 
communication was read, at a recent sitting muss. If by any vluince a large i» 0 rtion of 
of the Royal Society, from T. A. Knight, a swarm take their departure without the 
Ksq., describing the precaution taken by a queen-bee, they never proceed,to takeup tha 
swarm of bees, in reconnoitering the situa- ui'terior quaiters without her majesty’s pra* 
tlon where they intend to establish their new sence. The result of Mr. Knight’s observai. 
colony, or swarm, from the parent hive. The tions tends to prove, that al the operations 
bees do not go out in a considerable body, of a swarm of bees are dctated by previous 
bnt they succeed each other in going and concert, aqd the must lysteinatic arrange- 
returning, until the whole of the swarm have moot.—A kcana of SoiKtcK, IS29. 
appaiently made good the survey, after which 
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behind. The number of them is always more considerable than that of some 

E npulous cities, for sometimes onwards of forty thousand are found in a single 
ivc. So large a body may well be supposed to work with great expedition; 
and, in fact, in less than twenty-four hours, they will make combs above twenty 
inches long, and seven or eight broad. Sometimes they will half till their hives 
with wax in less than five days. In the first fifteen days, they are always found 
to make more wax than they do afterwards during the rest of the year. 

Such are the outlines of the natural history of these animals, as usually found 
in our own country. How they are treated, so as to produce the greatest 
quantity of honey, belongs rather to the rural economist than the natural his¬ 
torian ; volumes have been written on the subject, and still more remains 
equally curious and new. One thing, however, it may be proper to observe, 
tliat a farm, or a country, may be over-stocked with bees, as with any other soit 
of animal; for a certain number of hives always require a certain number of 
flowers to subsist on. Wlien the flowers near home are rifled, then are these 
industrious insects seen taking more extensive ranges; but their abilities may 
be over-taxed ; and if they are obliged, in quest of honey, to go too far from 
home, they are over-wearied in the pursuit, they are devoured by birds, or beat 
down by the winds and rain. 

From a knowledge of this, in some parts of France and Piedmont, they have 
contrived, as 1 have often seen, a kind of floating bt'e-house. 

'Fhey have on board one barge, threescore or a hundred bee-lnves, well de¬ 
fended from the inclemeiiey of an accidental storm ; and with these, the owners 
suffer tliemselves to float gently down the river. As the bees are continually 
choosing (heir flowery pasture along the banks of the stream, they are furnished 
with sweets before uiirifled ; and thus a single floating bee-house yields the 
proprietor a considerable income. Why a method similar to this has never been 
adopted in England, where we have more gentle rivers, and more flowery banks, 
than in any other part of the world, 1 know not; certainly it might lie turned to 
advantage, and yield the possessor a secure, though, perhaps, a moderate 
income. 

Having mentioned the industry of these admirable insects, if will be proper to 
say something of the cflects of their bibour, of that wax and honey, which are 
turned by man to such various uses, ik es gather two kinds of wax, one coarse 
and the other fine. The coarser sort is bitter, and with this, wliich is called 
propvlis, they stop up all the holes and e.revices of their hives. It is of a more 
resinous nature than the fine wax, and is consequently better qualified to resist 
the moisture of the season, and preserve the works warm and dry within. The 
fine wax is as necessary to the aimnars preservation as the honey itself. With 
tliis they make their lodgings, witli tiiis lliey cover the cells ot their young, iind 
in this they lay up (heir magazines of honey. This is inade, as lias been already 
observed, from the dust of flowers, which is carefully kneaded by the little 
insect, then swallowed, and having undergone a kind of digestion, is formed 
into the cells, which answers such a variety of purposes. To collect this, the 
animal rolls itself in the flower it would rob, and thus takes up the vegetable, 
dust with the hair of its body. Then carefully brushing it into a lump, with its 
fore paws it thrusts the composition into two cavities behind the thighs, which 
are made like spoons to receive the wax, ayd the hair that lines them, serves to 
keep it from falling.* 


* Fecundation ov Fi.owehs. —Formerly 
the fecimdation of flowers, in which the sexes 
are sepaiatcd, was almost wholly attrihutwl 
to the wind. Kohlreuter and Sprengel have 
proved, with astonishing sagacity, that bees, 
wasps, and a great number of small winged 
insects, perform the principal part in this 
operation. I say the principal part; for to 
assert that the fecundation of the germeu 
absolutely cannot take ])lace vvitlwut the iii- 

99 


torvention of these little animals, does not 
seem to me in coiiionnity with the genus of 
natuie, as Wildenuw has demonstrated at 
length. But, on the other hand, it must be 
observed, that dichogamy, the coloured sputa 
of the petals, which indicate the vessels in 
which the honey is contained, and fecunda¬ 
tion by the contact of insects, are three, cir¬ 
cumstances almost insi'parable.— Humboi.ut. . 
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As of wax, there are also two kinds of honey ; the white and the yellow. 
The white is taken without fire from the honey-combs. The yellow is extracted 
by heat, and squeezed through bags, in a press. The best honey is new, thick, 
and granulated, of a clear, transparent, white colour, of a suit and aromatic 
smell, and of a sweet, lively taste. Honey made in mountainous countries, is 
preferable to that of the valley. The honey made in the spring, is more highly 
esteemed than that gathered in summer, whiidi last is still more valuable than 
that of autumn, when the flowers begin to failc and lose their fragrance. 

The bees are nearly alike in all parts of the world, yet there are differences 
worthy our notice. Jn Guadaloiipe, the bee is less, by one-half, than the Eu¬ 
ropean, and more black and round. They have no sling, and make their cells 
in hollow trees ; where, if the hole they meet with is too large, they form a sort 
of waxen house, of the shape of a pear, and in this lliey lodge and store their 
honey, and lay their eggs. They lay up their honey in waxen vessels, of the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, of a black or deep violet colour; and these are so joined 
together, that there is no space left between them. The honey never congeals, 
blit is fluid, of the consistence of oil, and the colour of amber. Hcseiubliug 
these, there are found little black bees, without a sting, in all the tropical 
climates; and though these countries are replete with bees, like our own, yet 
those form the most useful and laborious tribe in that part of the world. 'I'he 
honey they produce is neither so unpalatable, nor .so surfeiting as ours; and the 
wax IS so soft, that it is only used for medicinal purpo.scs, it being never found 
hard enough to form into candies, as in Europe.* 


♦ Wii.d-Honf.y Bkks. —The architecture 
of the hive, which we have tluis detailed, is 
tliat of t)ces receiving the aid uf human caie, 
and having external coverings of a convenient 
fonn, pu'jiared lor their reception. In this 
cuuniry hoes are nut found in a wild state; 
though it is not uncommon for swarms to 
stray fioin their proprietors. But these stray 
swarms do not spread colonies through our 
woods, as they are said to do in America. In 
the remoter parts of that continent theie are 
no wild hees. They piecede civilization; 
and thus, when the Indians observe a swarm, 
they say, “ the white man is coining.” There 

evidence of bees having ahounded in these 
islands, in the earlier periods of our history; 
und Ireland is purticulaily mentioned by the 
Veiieiable Bede us being “ rich in milk and 
lioney.” The hive-hee has formed an object 
of economical c.iltuie m Kurupe at least for 
two thousand years ; and Varro describes tlie 
sort of hives used in his tune, 1 H 70 yeius 
ago. We are not aware, however, that it is 
now to be found wild ro the milder chrat of 
Soutliern Europe, any nioie than it is m our 
own island. ^ 

The wild hees of Palestine principally 
hived in rocks. “ He made him,” says 
Moses, “ to suck turney out of the rock.” 
‘ With honey out of the rock,” says the 
P.saliTiist, “ should 1 have satisfied thee.” 
In the caves of Salsette and Elephanta, at 
the present day, they hive in the clefts of the 
rucks, and the recesses among the fissures’ 
in such numbers, as to become very trouble* 
some to visiters. Their nests hang in in' 
numerable clusters. 

W’e are told of a little, black, stingless bee 


found in the island of Guadaloiipe, which 
hives in hollow tiees, or in the cavities of 
rocks by the sea-side, and lays “ iij) honey in 
cells about the size and shajie of pigeons’ 
eggs. These cells aic of a b'ack or deep 
violet colom, and so joined together as to 
leave no sp.ice between them. They hang in 
clusters almost like a hiiuch of grapes.” The 
following (lie rnentioiicil by Lindley us indi¬ 
genous to Brazil. “ On an excursion towauls 
Upper Tapagqipe,” says he, “ and skirting 
the dreaiy woods which extend to the in¬ 
terior, J observed the liees more loaded with 
bees’ nests, than even in the neighbourhood 
of Porto Seguio. They consist of a pon¬ 
derous shell of clay cemented similaily to 
niaitins’ nests, swelling from high tiees about 
a foot thick, and forming an oval mass full 
two feet in diameter. When hi'okeii, the 
wax IS airanged as in our hives, and the 
honey abundant.” 

Captain Basil Hall foiinil in South Ame¬ 
rica the hive of a honey-bee very diffei-ent 
fiom the Biazilian, hut nearly allied to, if 
not the same, as that of Guadaloiipe. “ The 
hive wo saw opened,” he says, “ was only 
partly filled, which enabled us to see tho 
economy of the interior to more advantage. 
Tho honey is not contained in the elegant 
hexagonal cells of our hives, but in wax- 
bags, not cjuite so large as an egg. These 
bags, or bladders, ate hung louud the sides 
of the hive, and appear about half full; the 
(juantitv being probably just as great as the 
strength of the wax will hear without tearing. 
Those near the bottom, being better sup- 
jmrted, are more filled than the upper ones. 
In the centre of the lower part of tliu hive 
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However siroilar many insects may be in appearance, this does not imply a 
similitude in their history. The bee and the wasp resemble each other very 
strongly, yet. in examining their manner and their duration, they dift'er very 
widely: the bee labours to lay up honey, and lives to enjoy the fruits of its m- 


wc observed an irregul.irly-sbaped mass of 
comb, furnisbed witb cells like Ibnsc of our 
bees, all coutaniuig young ones in such mi 
advanced state, that, when we broke the 
comb, and let them out, they flew merrily 
away.” 

Clavigero, in his History of Mexico, evi¬ 
dently desenbiiig the same species of bee, 
says it abounds in Yucatan, and makes tlie 
honey ot Kst.ibeiitiiin, the finest in the 
world, and which is taken every two months. 
He mentioned another species of bee, smaller 
in size, and .also without a stiiig, which 
foiins its nest ot the shape of a sug<iiloaf, 
and as large or larger. I'hese are suspended 
from tiees, puiticularly from the oak, and 
are much moie populous than out common 
hives. 

Wild hone}'-bees of some sjiccies .appear 
also to ahouiul in Afiica. Mi, Park, in his 
second volume of travels, tells us that some 
of his associates imprudently nttemiited to 
iiih a nunieious liive of its honey, when the 
exasperated bees, rushing out to defend their 
property, att.icked tlieir assiulants with great 
fuiy, and quickly compelled the whole com¬ 
pany to fly. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the hees 
themselves must lie less formidable, or more 
easily managed, as their luves arc sought for 
with avidity. Natuie has (heie provided man 
with a singular and veiy efficient assistant ni 
a hud, most ap]noj)riately named the Honey- 
guide {Indtrator mryor, Vieillot; Curulus 
indicator, Lafhaui). The honey-guide, so 
far from being alarmed at the ])ieseuce of 
man, apjicars anxious to court liis acquaint¬ 
ance, and flits fiom tiee to tree with an ex¬ 
pressive note of invitation, the meaning of 
which is well known both to the colonists and 
the Hottentots. A person invited by the 
honey-guide seldom lefiises to follow it on- 
waids till it stops, as it is certain to do, at 
some hollow tree containing a hec-hive, usu¬ 
ally well stored with honey and wax. It is 
probable that the bird finds itself inadequate 
to the attack of a legion of bees, or to pene¬ 
trate into the inteiior of the hive, and is 
thence led to invite an agent moio jiowcrftd 
than itself. Thro person invited, indeed, 


always leavc.s the bird a shaie of the spoil, as 
it would be considered saciliege to rob it of 
its due, or in any way to injure so useful a 
creature. 

The Americans, who have not the African 
honey-guide, ernjdoy several well-known me¬ 
thods to track hees to their hives. One of 
the most common, though ingenious modes, 
18 to place a piece of liee-hread on a flat 
surface, a tile tor instance, suriounding it with 
a circle of wet white paint. The bee, whose 
habit it is always to alight on the edge of 
any plane, ha.s to travel tliiough the paint to 
reach the hee-hread. When, therefore, she 
flies ofl', the observer can tiack her by the 
white on her body. The same operation is 
repeated at another place, at some distance 
fioin the fiist, and at right angles to the bee¬ 
line, just ascertained. The position of the 
hive IS easily determined, for it lies in the 
angle made by the intersection of the bee¬ 
lines. Another method is described in the 
Philosophical Tiansiictioiis for 17-21. Tlie 
beo-hnuter decoj s, by a bait of honey, some 
of the hees into his trap, and when he has 
secured as many as he judges will suit his 
purpo.se, he incloses one m a tube, and, 
letting it fly, marks its course by a pocket 
compass. JX'partiiig to some distance, he 
liheiates another, observes its course, and in 
this maimer detei mines the position of the 
hive, upon the principle already detailed. 
These methods of bee-hunting depend upon 
the insect’s haliit of always flying in a right 
line to its home. Those who have read 
Hooper’s tale of the, “Piaiiie,” must well re¬ 
member the expression of “ lining a bee to 
its hive.” 

In reading these and similar accounts of 
the bees ol distant parts of the world, we 
must not conclude that the descriptions refer 
to the same spi‘cies as the common honey, 
bee. Tliere are numerous species of social 
bees, which, while they ditler in many cir¬ 
cumstances, agree in the practice of storing 
up honey, in the same way as we have 
numerous species of the mason-bee and of 
the humble, bee. Of the latter, Mr. Stephens 
enumerates no less than forty-two sjiecies ia'» 
digenoiis to Britain. —Insect Ahchitec. 
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dustry ; the wasp appears equally • assiduous, but only works for posterity, 

as the habitation is scarcely completed when the 
inhabitant dies. 

The wasp is well known to be a winged insect 
with a sting. To be longer, in proportion to its 
bulk, than the bee; to be marked with bright yellow 
circles round its body ; and to be the most swift 
and active insect of all the fly kind. On each 
side of the mouth this animal is furnished with a 
long tooth, notched like a saw, and with these it is 
enabled to cut any substance, not omitting meat 
itself, and to carry it to its nest. Wasps live like bees in corniniinity, and some¬ 
times ten or twelve thousand are found inhabiting a single nest. 

Of all other insects, the wasp is the most fierce, voracious, and most danger¬ 
ous, when enraged. They are seen wherever flesh is cutting up, gorging them¬ 
selves with the spoil, and then flying to their nests with their reeking prey. They 
make war also on every other fly, and the spider himself dreads their approaches. 

Every community among bees is composed of females or queen.s, drones or 
males, and neutral or working bees. SV^asps have similar occupations; the 
two first are for propagating the species, the last for nursing, dcicnding, and 
supporting the rising progeny. Among bees, however, there is seldom above a 
queen or two in a hive ; among wasiis there are above two or three hundred. 

As soon as the summer bf'gins to invigorate the insect tribes, the wasps are 
the most of the number, and diligently employed either in providing provisions 
for their nest, if already made, or in making one, if the former habitation be too 
small to receive the increasing community. The nest is one of the most curious 
objects ill natural history, and contrived almost as artificially as that of the bees 
themselves. I’heir principal care is to seek out a hole that has been begun by 
some other animal, a field mouse, a rat, or a mole, to build their iicsts in. d'hey 
sometimes build upon the plain, where they are sure of the dryness of their 
situation, but most commonly on the side id’ a bank, to avoid the rain or water 
that would otherwise annoy them. When they have chosen a proper place, 
they go to work with wonderful assiduity. Their first laDour is to enlarge and 
vviefen the hole, taking away the earth and carrying it oil’ to some distance. 
They are perfectly formed for labour, being furnislied with a trunk above their 
mouths, two saws on each side which play to the right and left against each 
other, and six, strong, muscular legs to support them. They cut the earthiiito 
.small parcels with their saws, and carry it out with their legs or paws. This is 
the work of some days; and at length the outline of tlieir habitation is formed, 
making a cavity of about a foot and a half every way. While some are working 
in this manner, others are roving the fields to seek out materials for their builfl- 
iiig. To prevent the earth from falling down and crushing their rising city into 
ruin, they make a sort of roof with their gluey substance, lo whieli they begin 
to fix the rudiments of their building, working from the top downwards, as if 
they were hanging a bell, which, however, at length they close up at the bottom. 
I’he materials with which they build their nests, are bits of wood and glue. The 
wood they get where they can from the rails and posts which they meet with in 
the fields and elsewhere, 'riiese they saw and divide into a multitude of small 
fibres, of which they take up little bundles in their claws, letting fall upon them 
a few dro|»s of gluey matter with which their bodies are provided, by the help of 
which they knead the whole composition into a paste, which serves them in their 
future budding. When they have returned with this to the nest, they stick 
their load of paste on that part where they make their walls and partitions; they 
tread it close with then feet, and trowel it with their trunks, still going back 
wards as they work. Having repeated this operation three or four times, the 
composition is at length flatted out imtil it becomes a small leaf of a grey colour, 
much finer than paper, and of a pretty firm texture.’ This done, the same wasp 

* Thf. Wasp a PAPKR-MAKEn —The waisp telligent one. While mankind were arriving 
ib a pajiei-makei, and a most perfect and in- hy slow degrees, at the art < 5 f fabricating this 
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returns to the field to collect a second load of paste, repeating the same several 
fimes, placing layer upon layer, and strengthening every partition in proportion 
to the wants or convenience of the general fabric. Other working wasps come 


valuable substance, the wasp was making it 
before their eyes, by very much the same pro¬ 
cess as that by which human hands now 
manufacture it with the best aid of chemistry 
and machinery. While some nations carved 
their records on wood, and stone, and brass, 
and leaden tabhds,—others, more advanced, 
wrote with a style on wax,—others employed 
the inner bark of trees, and others the skins 
of animals mdely prepaied,—the wasp was 
nianvifacturing a firm and durable paper. 
Even when the pajiyms was lenilered more 
ht, by a process of ait, for the transmission 
of ideas in writing, the wasp was a better 
artisan than the Egyptians; for the early at¬ 
tempts at paper-making were so rude, that the 
substance produced was almost useless, from 
being extremely friable. The paper of the 
papyrus was formed of the leaves of the plant, 
dried, pressed, and polished; the wasp alone 
knew how to reduce vegetable fibres to a pulp, 
and then unite tliem by a size or glue, spread¬ 
ing the substance out into a smooth aiiu den- 
cato leaf. This is exactly the process of 
paper-making. .It would seem that the wasp 
knows, as the modern ]iaper-makcra now 
know, tliat the fibres of rags, whether linen 
or cotton, arc not the only m.iteiials that can 
be used in the formation of ji.ijier , she em¬ 
ploys other vegi'talile matteis, ciinverting 
them into a piojier consistency by her assidu¬ 
ous exettions. tii some respects she is more 
skilful even than our paper-makers, for she. 
takes care to retain her fibres of sutKcient 
lengtli, by which she remlcrs her paper as 
strong as she requires. Many manufacturers 
of the present day cut their niateiml into 
small bits, and thus produce a rotter «irticie. 
One great distinction between good and bad 
paper is its toughness ; and this difference is 
invariably produced by the fibre, of which it 
IS composed being, long, and therefore tough; 
or short, and therefore friable. 

The watsphas been labouring at her manu¬ 
facture of pajier, from her first creation, with 
precisely the same instruments and (he same 
materials; and her success has been unvaiy- 
ing. Her machinery is veiy simple, and 
therefore it is never out of order. She learns 
nothing, and she forgets nothing. Men, 
from time to time, lose their excellence in 
particular arts, and they are slow in finding 
out real improvements. Such improvements 
are often the effect of accident. Paper is 
now manufactured veiy extensively by ma- 
chinerj', in all ita stages ;■ and thus, instead 
of a ‘Single sheet being made by hand, a 
stream of pajier is poured out, which would 
form n roll laige enough to extend round the 
globe, if such a length were desirable. The 


inventors of this machinery, Messrs. Fourdri- 
nier, it is said, spent the enoimous sum ot 
40,000/. ill vain attempts to render the ma¬ 
chine capable of determining with precision 
the width of the roll; and, at last, accom 
plisheil their object, at the suggestion of a 
bystander, by a strap revolving upon an axis 
at a cost of three shillings and sixpence. 
Such IS the difference between the workings 
of human knowledge and espenence, ani> 
those of animal instinct. We proceed slowly 
and in the dark—hut our course is not 
bounded by a narrow line, for it seems ditfi- 
cult to say what is the perfection of any art; 
animals go clearly to a given point—but 
they can go no fiutlier. We may, howjevei, 
learn something from their perfect knowledge 
of what IS within their range. It is not im¬ 
probable that if man had attended in an 
earlier state of society to the labours of wasps, 
he would have sooner known how to make 
jiaper We are still behind in onr arts and 
sciences, because we have not always been 
observers. If we had watched the operations 
of insects, and the stnicture of animals in 
general, with more care, we might have lieen 
iai advanced in the knowledge of many arts, 
which arc yet in their infancy, for nature has 
given us abundance of patteins. We have 
learnt to peil’ect some mstiiiments of bound, 
by examimug the structure of the human ear ; 
and the mechanism of an eye has suggested 
•sotne valuable impiovements in achromatic 
glasses— Inskct Manufaoiuhu. 

Insect Manofactukers. —A most extra¬ 
ordinary species ot manuiacture, which is in 
a bliglit degree connected with copying, has 
been contrived by an officer of engineers rii- 
suluig at Munich. It consists ot lace and 
veils, with open patterns in tliein, made wii- 
tiiely by cateipillars. The lollowing is the 
mode of proceeding adopted;—Having made 
a paste of the leaves ot the plant on which 
the species of caterjnllar he employs feeds, he 
spreads it thinly over a stone, or other flat 
substance, of the required size. He then, 
with a camel-hair pencil, dipped in olive-od, 
draws the jiatteni he wishes the insects to 
leave open. This stone is then placed in an 
inclined position, and a considerable number 
of caterpill.iis placed at the bottom. A jie- 
enhar species is chosen which spins a strong 
web ; and tbe animals commence at the bot¬ 
tom eating and spinning their way up to the 
top, careiiil y avoiding eveiy part touched 
with oil, but devouring every other part of the 
paste. The extreme lightness of these veils, 
combined with some strength, is truly sur¬ 
prising. One of them, measuring tweuty-six 
and a half inches by seventeen inches, 
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qnicklv after fo repeat the same operation, laying more leaves upon (he former, 
till at length, after much toil, they have finished the large roof which is to secure 
them from the tumbling in of the earth. "I'his dome being finished, they make 
another entrance to their habitation, designed either for letting in the warmth of 
the snn, or for escaping in case one door be invaded by pbinderers. Certain, 
however, it is, that by one of these they always enter, by the other they ^lly 
forth to their toil, each hole being so small that they can pass but one at a time. 
The walls being thus composed, and the whole somewhat of the shape of a pear, 
they labour at their cells which they compose of the same paper like substance 
that goes to the formalion of the outside works. Their combs differ from those 
of bees, not less in the composition than the position which they are always seen 
to obtain. 'I’he honey-comh of the bee is edgeways with respect to the hive, 
that of the w-asp is flat, and the mouth of every cell opens dow iiv'sards. Thus is 
their habitation, contrived story above story, supported by several rows of pil¬ 
lars, which give firmness to the whole building, while the upper story i.s flat- 
roofed, and as smooth as the pavement of a room, laid with squares of marble. 
The wasps can freelv walk upon these etories between the pillars to do what¬ 
ever their wants require. 1’lie pillars are very hard and compact, being larger 
at each end than in the middle, not rniub unlike the coiiirniis of a building. 
All (he cells of the nest are only destined for the reception of the young, being 
replete woth neither wax nor honey. 

Each cell is like that of the bee, hexagonal; but they are of tw o sorts, the one 
larger for the production ofthe male and female wasps, the other less for the re¬ 
ception of the working part of the community. W hen the females are impreg 
nated by the males, they lay their eggs, one m each cell, and stick it in with a 
kind (if gummy matter to prevent its falling out. From this egg proceeds the 
insect in its worm state, of vvhicdi the old ones are extremely earefnl, feeding it 
from time to time till it becomes large and entirelj Fills it]) its cell. Ibit tiie wasp 
community differs from that of the bee in this: that among the latter, the work¬ 
ing bees take (he parental duties upon them ; wherea.s, among (he wasps, the 
females alone are permitted to feed their young, and to nurse their rising pro¬ 
geny. For (his purpose the Female waits with great patience till the working 
wasps have brought in their provisions, which she takes From them, and cuts 
info pieces. She then goes with great composure from cell to cell, and feeds 
every young one with her month. Wlien the young worms have come to a 
certain size, they leave ott’ eating, and begin to spin a very fine silk, fixing the 
fii-st end to tlie entrance of the cell, then turning their heads first on one side, 
(hen on the other, they fix the thread to different parts, and thus they make a 
sort of door which serves fo close up the mouth ofthe cell. After this they di¬ 
vest themselves of their skins after the usual mode of transformation, the aurelia 
by degrees begins to emancipate itself from its shell; by little and little it thrusts 
out its legs and w irigs, and insensibly acquires the colour and shape of its parent. 

The wasp thus formed, aud prepared for depredation, becomes a bold, trouble¬ 
some, and dangerous insect: there are no dangers which it will not encounter 
in pursuit of its prey, and nothing seems to satiate its gluttony. Though it can 
gather no honey of its own, no animal is more fond of sweets. For this purpose 
it will pursue the bee and the humble-bee, destroy them with its sting, and then 
plunder (hem of their honey-bags, with which it flies triumphantly loaded to its 
nest to regale its young. W^asps are ever fond of making their nests in the 
neighbourhood of bees, merely to have an opportunity of robbing their hives, 
and feasting on (he spoil. Yet the bees are not found always patiently snbmiS' 
sive to their tyranny, but fierce battles are sometimes seen to ensue, in whieli 
the bees make up by conduct and numbers what they want in personal prowess. 

Wi.‘ighed only 1 .^1 grains, a degree of light- one square yard of silk gauze weighs one 
ness which will appear more strongly by con- hundred and thirty-seven grains, and one 
trust With other fabrics. One square yaul square yard of the finest patent net weighs 
of the sulistance of which these veils are two hundred and sixty-two grains and a half, 
m.ule weighs, lour grams and one third, whilst —Babbaok’s Economv ok Manukactures. 
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Wh«n there is no honey to be had, they seek for the best and sweetest fniits, 
and they are never mistaken in their choice. From the garden they fly to the 
city, to tlie grocers’ shops and butchers’ shambles. 

While the summer heats continue, they are bold, voracious, and enterprising ; 
but as the sun withdraws, it seems to rob them of their courage and activity. 
In proportion as the cold increases, they are seen to become more domestic; 
they seldom leave the nest, they make but .short adventures from home, they 
flutter about in the noon-day heats, and soon after return chilled and feeble.’^ 

As their calamities increase, new passions soon begin to take place ; the care 
for posterity no longer continues, and as the parents are no longer able to pro¬ 
vide their growing progeny a supply, they take the barbarous resolution of sacri- 
licing them all to the necessity of the limes, lu this manner, like a garrison 
upon short allowance, all the useless hands are destroyed ; the young worms, 
which a little before they fed and protected with so much as.sidioty, are now 
butchered and dragged from Ihtir cells. As (he cold increases they no longer 
find sufficient warmth in their nests, which grovv hatidid to them, and they fly to 
seek it in the corners of houses, and [ilaces that receive an artdieial heat. But 
the winter is still insupportable, at>d beiore the new year begins they w'ther 
and die ; the working wasjis lir.st, the mules soon following, and many of the ie- 
males suffering in the general calamity. In every nest, however, one or (wo 
females survive the winter, and having been impregnated by the male diiriug 
the preceding season, she begins in spring to lay her eggs in a little hole of her 
own contrivance. 'I’liese soon after become breeders m turn, till, from a single 
female, ten thousand wasps are sten produced before the month of June. Alter 
the female has thus prodmed her inogcoy. which are distributed in different 
districts, they assemble from all pints, in the niiddie of sniiiiner, and provide for 
themselves the large and commodious habitation, winch has been df.scribed 
above. 

Such is the history of the social wasp -, hut, as among bec.s, so also among 
these insects, there are various tribes that live in solitude : these lay their eggs 
in a hole for the pnrpo&e, and the parent ihes lung before the birth of its off¬ 
spring. In the principal specie.s of tile solitary wasps, the insect is smaller than 
(he working wasp of (he social kind, 'The lilamcnt by which the corselet is 
joined to the body is longer and more liisliiictly seen, and the whole colour of 
the insect is blacker tliun in the ordinary kinds. But it is nut their figure, but 
the manners of this extraordinary insect that claim our principal regard. 

From the end of May to the beginning of July, this wasp is seen most dili¬ 
gently employed. The whole inirpose of its life seems to be in contriving and 
fitting-iip a commodious apartment for its young one, winch is not to succeed it 


* PaovisiON OK Natuue. —Them is a 
wondciiul provision in the economy of mituie, 
by which the numbers of these tvouhlesonia 
luaraudurs are kept witliin inocleiate bounds, 
and but for which they would soon overum 
the face of the earth. Every wasp’s nest is 
peopled hy several thousands of neuters, or 
workers. But the neuteis, which are fiisl 
pnalneed, are likewise the fitst that perish: 
for not one of them survives the tenmnation 
of even a mild winter. 

Tlie female wasps are, however, stronger, 
and can bear the rigours of winter bettei lliau 
either the males or neuters. But several 
hundieds of the females of every nest peiish 
before the end of the winter, and, indeed, not 
more than ten or a dozen of each nest sur¬ 
vive that season. These teiiiales aie destined 
for the continuation of the s^iecies, and each 
of them becomes the founder ot a new re¬ 
public. It is quite uncertain whether any 


male wasps suuive. Every nest, about the 
hegiiiiiing of October, presents u strange 
scene ot what appears aiuimalous ciiieliy. 
The wasps ttieii not only desist liom bring¬ 
ing iiouMshmeiit to their young, but also drag 
them ill the caterpillar state trom their cells, 
and expose them to the weatlier, where they 
either die foi want of food, or liecotne a jirey 
to buds, or, as is more geuerally the case, the 
paient wasps pinch them to death with their 
torceps. But instead of being ciuel and un¬ 
natural, this IS peihaps an act of meicy, as « 
wasps do not lay up a store of food for the 
winter, and their progeny would consequently 
diu a pamlul and liugeiing death from starva¬ 
tion it left in their cells. So that what ap- 
jiears a transgression of the pr|^domuiatiug 
love of animals for their young is, in fact, a 
merciful ettoit of instinct.— Note to Nat. 
Hist, ok Sni.iioima. 
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till the year ensuing. For this end it is employed, with unwearied assiduity, in 
boring a hole into the finest earth some inches deep, but not much wider than 
the diameter of its own body. This is but a fjallery leading to a wider apart¬ 
ment destined for the convenient lodgment of its young. As it always choo.se*' 
a gravelly soil to work in, and where the earth is almost as hard as stone itself 
the digging and linllowing this apartment is an enterprise of no small labour 
For effecting its operations, this insect is furnished wdth two teeth, which at« 
strong and firm, but not sufiicientl}' hard to penetrate the substance througr 
which it is resolved to make its w'ay: in order, therefore, to soften that earlli 
which it is unable to pierce, it is furnished with a gummy liquor, which it emill 
upon the jdace, and which renders it more easily .separable from tlie rest, ano 
the whole, becoming a kind of soft paste, is removed to the mouth of the habi¬ 
tation. Tlie animal’s provision of liquor in these operations is, however, soon 
exhau.sted; and it is thcti seen either taking up water from some neighbouring 
flower or stream in order to supply the deficiency. 

At length, after much tod, a hole some inches deep is formed, at the bottom 
of which i.s a large cavity ; and to this no other hostile insect would venture to 
find its way, from the length and the narrowness of the deiile through which it 
would be obliged to pass, lii this the solitary wasp lays its egg, which is 
destined to continue the species; there the nascent animal is to continue for 
above nine months, unattended and immured, and at first appearance the most 
helpless insect of the creation. But when we come to examine, new wonders 
offer: no other insect can boast so copiously luxurious a provision, or such con¬ 
firmed security. 

As soon as the mother wasp has deposited her e{jg at the bottom of the hole, 
her next care is to furnish it with a supply of provisions, which may be ofl’ered 
to the young insect as soon as it leaves the egg. I'o this end she jirocures a 
number of little green worms, generally from eight to twelve, and these are to 
serve as food for the young one the instant it awakens into life. W^hen this sup¬ 
ply is regularly arranged and laid in, the old one then, with as much assiduity 
as it before worked out its hole, now closes the mouth of the passage; and thus 
leaving its young one immured in perfect security and in a copious supply of 
animal food, she dies, satisfied with having provided for a future progeny. 

When the young one leaves the egg it is scarcely visible, and is seen im¬ 
mured among a number of iii.sects, infinitely larger than itself, ranged in proper 
order around it, which, however, give it no manner of apprehension. Whetfier 
the parent, when she laid in the insect provision, contrived to disable the worms 
from resistance, or whether they were at first iiictipable of any, is not known. 
Certain it is, that the young glutton feasts upon the living spoil without any con¬ 
trol; his game lies at his hand, and he devours one alter the other as the calls of 
ajipctite incite him. I’he life of the young animal is therefore spent in the most 
luxurious manner, till its whole stock of worms is exhausted, and then the time 
of its transformation begins to approach ; and then spinning a silken web, it 
continues fixed in its cell till the sun calls it from its dark, abode the ensuing 
summer. 

The wasps of Europe are very mischievous, yet they are innocence itself when 
compared to those ot the tropical climates, where all the insect tribes are not 
only numerous, but large, voracious, and formidable.’^ Those of the West 
Indies are thicker, and twice as long as the common bee ; they are of a grey 


* Caxennk Wasp. —R6aunriur has given a 
very inteiesting account of the wasps of Cay¬ 
enne, which hang their nests in trees. Like 
the bird of Alnca, called the loxia, they fabri¬ 
cate a perfect house, capable of containing 
many hundreds of their cuinniunity, and sus- 

K uid It ua*high out of the reach of attack. 

ut the Cayenne wasp is a more exjiert artist 
than the bird. He is a card-maker; and 
travellers of veracity agree ihat the caid with 


which he forma the exterior covering of hia 
abode is so amooth, so strong, so uniform in 
its texture, and so white, that the most skilful 
manufacturer of this substance might be 
proud of the woik. 

The nest of the card-making wasp is im- 
{lerviuus to water. It hangs uinin tins branch 
of a tree; and those laiu drops wluch pene¬ 
trate through the leaves never rest upon its 
haid and polished suifuce. A small opening 
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colour, striped with yellow,and armed with a very dangerous sting. They make 
fheir cells in the manner ofa honey-comb, in which (he young ones are hatched 
and bred. They generally hang their nests liy threads,' compo.sed of (lie same 
substance with the cells, to the branches of trees, and the eaxes oi houses. They 
are seen every where in great abundance, descending like fruit, particularly 
pears, of which shape they are, and as large as one’s head. The inside is di¬ 
vided into three ronnd stories, full of cells, each hexagonal, like those of a honey¬ 
comb. Jn some of the islands, these insects are so very numerous, that their 
nests are stuck up in this manner, scarce two feet asunder, and the inh.ibitanls 
arc in continual apprehension from their accidental resentment. It sometimes 
happens, that no precautions can prevent their attacks, and the pains of their 
cting is almost insupportable. 'Phose who have telt it think it more terrible tbaii 
even that of a scorpion ; the whole visage swells, and the features are so dis¬ 
figured, tliat a person is scarcely known by Ins most intimate acquaintance.^ 


for tlte entrance of the insects terminates its 
funnel-fthaped bottom. It is impossible to 
unite more iierfec.tly the qualities of lightness 
and sti/ength.—I hskct AKCHirKfiTuitB. 

* Brown Hohnbt of New Souih Wai.es 
—In No. 8 of Jameson's Philosophtra/ 
Journal, are some intciesting ohseivatums on 
the laige brown hornet of New South Wale.s, 
which were read befuie ttie Wenieuan Natural 
History Society, January 12th, 1H28 Tins 
insect has a beautiful ap{iearatice in tht I’e- 
ing state, having a number of yellowish- 
hrown segments, on a black groiiud, arouiid 
hi8 body ; his legs and wings being of the 
same colour ; a fine yellowish colour picsents 
itself on each shouliler, at the root of the 
wings, and there is a yeiloir stripe on tlie 
forehead. The rest ol the body is a lieautiiul 
velvet-black, and the tips of the wuigs are 
tinged with a light purple colour. It has six 
legs, the two first of which it uses with great 
dexterity as hands. They may he seen fie- 
queritly ruhliing tlieni, and thrusting their 
loot into their mouth, to besmear it with an 
unctuous substance, which may enable it to 
seize a firmer hold of its object. 

It IS from the sliucture ot the fore-legs, 
which aie adrnirahly aduptuil lor the puipose, 
that, it IS supposed the hexagonal cells derive 
their cliaiacter of icgulanty. When the sun 
IS hot, you may sec the insect f lavcrsing round 
his cell, seizing the edge of it in his mouth, 
and adding a small piece to the sides. W’heu 
he has done this, he set* his body close to a 
side, and clasping-the cell fitmly in his forc- 
aitns, he continues rulibing it upwards and 
downwards for a consideiable time; arid as 
one cell is always a little higher than the one 
next it, he proceeds thus lioiu side to side, 
and gives a six-sided foira simply by rubbing 
and working upon the soft materials with its 
arms. A very little attention will show, too, 
that he can give it no other form than this 
01 the yh'cle, por his armsiue so constructed, 
that if fee acts umfcnnly upou any of these 
sides or angles, as we have repeatedly seen 
him do, ho must fiirm a hexagonal figuie, it 
the materials are pliant. 


The arms are fiist comiioscd of a joint near 
the body, extending a little outward, and 
movable m every direction. To this is at¬ 
tached tlie arm, 
which IS smootli, 
and suniewh.it 
jiowerful. Next 
this IS the foie- 
arin, and next it 
aie the feet, which 
have thiee hooks, 
a sniall one on 
each side, and a 
larger m front. 
Between each of 
these IS a power¬ 
ful joint, ami they 
aie confined to a 
large angle, as 
they cannot be ex- 
i.nded into a .stiaight line When (he ani¬ 
mal, therefore, has made the sides of his cell 
in a circular shape by the gluten fiom his 
mouth, and a quantity of pipe-clay, which he 
frequently emjiloys in the building of it, he 
iipldies his boily to it, and, pl.icing the loie- 
aiiiis around it, at an angle most ronveineiil 
for itself, he emit)Hues to lub up and down 
till the shape has been given to the cell. The 
first angle is formed by the body and the 
arm; the second by the aim and fore-arm, 
and the third on each side by tho angles 



formed by the fme-ann, and the feet or claws. 

In proof oi this, it may be lemaiked, that 
the bottom of the eelK >s round, and the hex¬ 
agonal foim docs not commence till (he cell 
has attained a MifKcieni lieiglit to admit ot 
the application ol the animars body and legs 
to the outside of the cedi, after which, to the 
top of the cell, the hexagonal form is remaik- 
ably distinct Besides, to leave no doubt 
about the nutter, wc have measured the legs 
of a fnll-giowii hornet, and then applied them 
to the side.s of the cells, and out of 160 cells 
in otic nest, "ouiid only half a do?eii, near tho 
outside, that did not cNinespond exactly with 
the length of the arm or fore-arm and these 
were probably injured oi dried np. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE ICHNEUMON FLY. 


Every rank of insects, how voracious soever, have enemies that are terrible to 
them, and that revenge npovi them 
the injuries done upon the rest of 
the animated creation. The wasp, 
as we have seen, is very trouble¬ 
some to man, and very formidable 
to the insect tribe ; but the ich¬ 
neumon fly (of which there are 
many varieties) fears not the wasp 
itself; it enters its retreats, plun¬ 
ders its habitations, and takes pos¬ 
session of that cell for its own 
young, which the w'asp had labori¬ 
ously built for a dearer posterity 

Inough there are many diflcr- 
ent kinds of this insect, yet the 
most formidable, and that fiest 
known, is called the common ich¬ 
neumon, with four wings, like the 
bee, a long, slender, black body, 
and a three-forked tail, consisting 
of bristles; the two ootennost black, and the middlemost red. This fly re¬ 
ceives its name from the little quadruped, which is found to be so destructive to 
the crocodile, as it bears a strong similitude in its courage and ra[) city. 

Though this instrument is, to all appearance, slender and ferule, yet it i.s 
found to be a weapon of great force and eflicacy. There is sr irre any sub¬ 
stance which it will not pierce ; and, indeed, it is seldom seen bvd employed in 
penetration. This is the weapon of defence; this is employed in destroying its 
jjrey ; and, still more, by this the animal deposits her eggs wherever she thinks 
lit to lay them. As it is an instrument chiefly employed for this purpose, the 
male is unprovided with such a sting, while the female uses it with great force 
and dexterity, brandishing it, when caught, from side to side, and very often 
wounding those who thought they held her w'ith the greatest security. 

All the flies of this tribe are produced in the same manner, and owe their birth 
to the destruction of some other insect, within whose body they have been de¬ 
posited, and upon whose vitals they have preyed, till they came to maturity. 
4 'here is no insect whatever which they will not attack, in order to leave their 
fatal present in its body; the caterpillar, the gnat, and even the spider himself, 
so formidable to others, is often made the unwilling fosterer of,this destructive 
progeny. 

About the middle of summer, when other insects arc found in great abundance, 
the ichneumon is seen flying busily about, and seeking proper objects upon 
whom to depose its progeny. As there are various kinds of this fly, so tney 
seem to have various appetites.* Some are found to place their eggs within the 

* Species of Ichneumon Fi.y.—T here pillar's back in many places, and in each de¬ 
ar® several species of ichneumon which make posits an egg, by means of the two parts of 
thinnings among the caterpillars of the cab- the sheath uniting together, and thus forming 
liage butterfly. The piocess ot one species a tube, down which the egg is conveyed into 
is this; while the caterpillar is feeding, the the peiforation made by the piercer of the fly. 
miueuuKiii fly hovers over it, and, with its The caterpillai, unconscio^fe of what will eii- 
ll^Brcer, perforates the fatty part of the cater- sue, keeps feeding on, until it changes into 
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aurelta of some nascent insect, others place them within the nest which the wasp 
had curiously contrived for its own young; and as both arc produced at the 
same time, the young of the ichneumon not only devours the young wasp, but 
the whole supply of worms, which the parent had carefully provichid for i(s pro¬ 
vision. But the greatest number of the ichneumon tribe are seen settling upon 
the back of the caterpillar, and darling, at different intervals, their stings into its 
body. At every dart they deposit an egg, while the wounded animal seems 
scarcely sensible of the injury it sustains. In this manner they leave from six to 
a dozen of their eggs within the fatty substance of tlie reptile’s body, and then 
fly off to commit farther depredations. In the meantime, the calerpillar, thus 
irreparably injured, seems to feed as voraciously as before ; does not abate ot its 
usual activity, and, to all appearance, seems no way affected by the inlcrnal 
enemies that are preparing its destiuclion in their darksome abode. But they 
soon burst from their egg state, and begin to prey upon the substance of their 
prison. As they grow larger, they require a greater supply, till at last the ani¬ 
mal, by whose vitals they arc sujiported, is no longer able to sustain thorn, but 
dies, its whole inside being almost eaten away. It often happens, liowever, 
that it survives their worm state, and then they change inlo a chrysalis, inclosed 
in the caterpillar’s body till the time of their delivery approaches, when they 
burst their prisons and lly auay. The caterpillar, however, is irreparably de¬ 
stroyed, it never changes into a chry.salis, but dies shortly after from the injuries 
it bad sustained. 

Such is the history ol tliis fly, which, though very terrible to the insect tribe, 
fails not. to be of infinite service to mankind. The millions which it kills in a 
single summer are iriconci ivable; and without such a destroyer, the fruits of 
the earth would only rise to furnish a banquet for the insect race, to the exclusion 
of all the nobler ranks of animated iiafiire. 


CHAP. V. 


THE ANT. 


Though the number of two-winged flies be very great, and tlie naturalists have 
taken .some pains to describe their characters and varieties ; yet there is such a 
similitude in their forms and manners, that, in a work like this, one description 
must serve for all. Wc now, therefore, come to a species of four-winged insects, 
that are famous from all antiquity for their social and industrious habits, that are 
marked for their spirit of subordination, that are offered as a pattern of parsimony 
to the profuse, and of unremitting diligence to the sluggard. 

In the experiments, however, which have been more recently made, and the 
observations which have been taken, much of their boasted frugality and pre^- 


a chrysalis; while in that torpid state, the 
eggs of the ichneumon aie hatched, and the 
interior of the body of the caterpillar serves 
as fmxl for the caterpillars of the ichneumon 
fly. When these have fed their accustomed 
time, and are about to change into the pupa 
state, they, by an instinct given them, attack 
the vital part of the caterpillar (a most won¬ 
derful economy in nature, that this process 
should he delayed until they have no more 
occasion for fooa.) They then spin them¬ 


selves minute cases within the body of the 
caterpillar ; and instead of a butterfly coming 
forth (which, if a female, would have probably 
laid MX hundred eggs, thus producing as 
many caterpillars, whose food would he the 
cabbage,) a race of these little ichneumon 
flies issues forth, ready to perform the task 
assigned them, of keeping within due limits 
those fell destroyers of <Hir vegetables.— 
(ill i.’s Kr.pos. 
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caution seems denied them ; the treasures they lay up are no longer supposed 
intended for future provision, and the choice the}'^ make in their stores seems no 
way dictateil by wisdom. It is, indeed, somewhat surprising, that almost every 
writer of antiquity sliould describe this insect as labouring in the summer, and 
feasting upon the produce during the winter.''' Perhaps, in some of the warmer 
climates, where the winter is mild and of sh<*rt continuance, this may take place ; 
but in France and England these animals can liave no manner of occasion for a 
supply of winter provisions, as they are actually in a state ot torpidity during 
that season.f 


* WlNTKU PhOVISION OV THE Ant -TIlC 

younger Huber has given an interesting ac¬ 
count of the hybernation of ants, which dif- 
fers in some particulars from wliat we have 
observed of the wood-ant; but he speaks of 
ants in general. The sulyect, iudml, derives 
importance from the popular opinion, tliat 
they amass wheat and other grain as a winter 
store, having’been refuted b} the experiments 
of Gould and other accurate observers. “ We 
have endeavoured,” says M. Huber, “ to ex¬ 
plain their pieseivation, by supposing them 
to fall into a slate of torpor at this peiiod. 
They, in fact, become torpid during the in¬ 
tense cold, but when the season is not veiy 
severe, the depth of their nest guards them 
from the etfects of the frost; they do not be- 
ccime torpid unless the temperature is reduced 
to the second degiee oi K6aumui under the 
freezing point (27 ' Fahrenheit), 1 have oc¬ 
casionally seen them walking upon the snow, 
engaged in their customary avocations. In 
so leduced a tempeiatuie, they would be cx- 
jiosed to the horrors of famine, were they not 
sujipiied with food by the jmceroiis, who, by 
an admiinble concurience of circumstances, 
which we cannot attribute to chance, become 
torjiid at precisely the same degree of cold as 
the ants, and recover from this statu also at 
tlie same time: the ants, theiefore, always 
find them when they need them. 

“ Those ants that do not possess the Ttnow- 
Icdgo of the mode of assembling these insects, 
are, at least, acquainted with their retreat; 
they fojlow them to the feet of the trees and 
the branches of the shrubs they before fre¬ 
quented, and pass at the fiist degree of frost 
along the hedges, following the paths which 
conduct to those insects. They bring ■hack 
to the republic ii small quantity of honey; a 
very little sufficing fortlieir support in winter. 
As soon as the ants recover from their toipid 
state, they venture foith to procure their lood. 
The aliment contained in tlieir stomach is, on 
their return, eqmdly distributed to their com¬ 
panions. These juices scarcely evaporate, 
during this season, owing to the thickness of 
the honey rings investing the body. I have 
known ants preserve, during a consklerable 
time, their internal stock of provisions, when 
they could not impart it to their companions. 
W lifii the cold increases in a gradual manner 
(.md this is comiiioiily what the ants expeii- 


ence, who are screened from it by a thick 
wall of earth,) they collect and he ujion each 
other by thousarulb, and appear all hooked 
together. Is this done in order to piovule 
themselves a little heat1 presume thus 
to be the case, but our thermometers are not 
sufficiently delicate to indicate if this b« 
really the fact.”— IIuueu on Ants. 

f HvBEitNATioN ov INSECTS—The torpid¬ 
ity of insects during winter, which in some of 
its circumstances is analogous to sleep, will 
require the less to be discussed heie, that we 
have, under our tliree foimer divisions of eggs, 
pupae, and larvse, considered it very amply. 
The number of insects, indeed, which hybei- 
nate in the perfect state are comparatively 
few. Of the brimstone butterfly {goncptei-yx 
r/iamu/), Mr. Stephens tells us the second 
brood appears in autumn, “ and ot the latter, ’ 
he adds, “ manv individuals of both sexes le- 
mam throughout the winter, and make their 
appearance on Ibe first sunny day in spring 
I have seen them sometimes so early as the 
middle of Febiuary.” The commonly peilect 
statu of the wings iii such cases might, we 
think, lead to the coutraiy conclusion, that 
the butteitty has just been evolved liom its 
chrysalis. Several other species, liowevei, 
chiefly of the genus vunnm, do live through 
the winter in the perfect state; but this, as 
far as general observation extends, can only 
Iks affinneri of the female. Yet will insects 
bear almost incredible jlegiees of cold with im¬ 
punity. Out of the imiltiphcity of instances 
of this on record we shall select two. In 
Newfoundland, Captain Huchan saw a lake, 
which m the evening was entirely still and 
frozen over, but as soon as the sun had dis¬ 
solved the ice m the inoining, it was ail in a 
bustle of animation, m consequence, au was 
discoveied, of myriads of flies let loose, while 
many still remained “ infixed and frozen 
round.” A still stronger nistance is inen- 
tioiH-d by Kills, in wlucli a large black masx, 
like coal or peat upon the hearth, dissolved, 
when thrown upon the Are, into a cloud of 
niusquittoes (cif/icirfrc), 

J t has been remarked by most writers upon 
the torpidity of warm-blooded animals, that 
cold does not »eem to be its only cause, and 
the sarre apjiarently holds in the case of in¬ 
sects. Hees, indeed, which remain seini- 
luipid diinng the wiutei, may be piematuiely 
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The coniraon ants of Europe are of two or three different kinds; some red, 
some black, some with stings, and others without Such as have stings, inflict 
their wounds in that manner; such as are unprovided with these weapons of de 
fence, have a power of spurting, from their hinder parts, an acid pungent liquor, 
which, if it lights upon the skin, inflames and burns it like nettles. 

Tlie body of an ant is divided into the head, breast, and belly.. In the bead 
the eyes are placed, which are entirely black, and under the eyes there are two 
small horns or I'eelers, composed of twelve joints, all covered with a fine silky 
liair. The mouth is furnished with two crooked jaw-s, which project oulw'ards, 
in each of which are seen incisures, that look like teeth. The breast is covered 
with a line silky hair, from which project six legs, that are pretty strong and 
liairy, the extremities of each armed with two small (daws, which the animal 
uses in climbing. The belly is more reddish than the rest of the body, which is 
of a brown (ihestniit colour, shining as glass, and covered with extremely 
fine hair. 

From such a formation, this animal seems bolder, and more active, for its 
size, than any other of the insect tribe, and iears nut to attack a creature, often 
above ten tunes its own magnitude. 

As soon as the winter is jiast, in the first fine day in April, the ant-hill, that 
before seemed a desert, now swarms with new life, and myriads of these insects 
are .seen just awaked from their annual lethargy, and preparing for the pleasures 
and fatigues of the season. For the first day they never offer to leave the hill, 
which may be considered as their citadel, but run over every part of it, as if to 
examine its present situation, to observe what injuries it has sustained during the 
rigours of winter {{,'), while they slept, and to meditate and settle the labours of 
the day ensuing. 

At the first display of their forces, none but the wingless tribe appears, while 
those furnished with wings remain at the bottom. These are the working ants, 
that first appear, and that are always destitute of wings ; the males and females, 
that are furnished with four large wings each, are more slow in making their 
appearance. 

'riius, like bees, they arc divided into males, females, and the neutral or the 
working tribe. These are all easily distinguished from each other ; the females 
are much larger than the males ; the working ants are the smallest of all. The 
two Ibrmer have wings; which, however, they sometimes are divested of; the 
latter never have any, and upon them arc devolved all the labours fliat tend to 
the welfare of the community. The lemale, alsq, may be distinguished, by the 
colour and structure of her breast, which is a little more brown than that of the 
common ant, and a bttle brighter than that of the male. 

In eight or ten days after their first appearance, the labours of the hill are In 
some lorwardncss; the males and iemalcs are seen mixed with (he working 
multitude, and pursued or pursuing each other. They seem no way to partake 
in the common dnidgenes of the state ; the males pursue the females witli great 


uniniated iq,to activity by the occurrence of 
home dayKol'cxtnioidinary mildness in spiiiig; 
but, what is not a little wondeilul and inex¬ 
plicable, they are not roused by much milder 
weathei when it occuis befoie t'hiistnias,— 
on the same principle, pcrliaps, that a man is 
more easily awakened after he lias slept six 
or seven hours than in the eailier part of the 
night. Immediately after tin; nist severe 
frost in the winter of 182y-.’{d, we dug down 
into the lower chambers of a nest of the 
wood-ant {formica n/fa), at Forest-hill, 
Kent, which we had thatched thickly with 
fern leaves the preceding November, both to 
maik the spot and to jirotect the ants in win¬ 


ter. About two feel deej) we found the littlo 
colonists all huddled up in contiguous sepa¬ 
rate chambcis, quite motionless till they were 
exposeil to the warm sunshine, when they 
began to drag themselves sluggishly and re¬ 
luctantly along. Even upon bunging some 
of them into a warm room, they did not 
awaken into summer activity, but remained 
lethargic, unwilling to move, and refusing to 
eat, and continued in the same state of semi- 
toipidity till their brethren in the woods be¬ 
gan to bestir themselves to repair the damages 
caused by tfie winter storms in the outworks 
of tfaeir encampments.— Insect TaANsvuu- 
uxnoNs. 


{g) Memuircs pour servir k I'Histoire des lusectes, par Charles de Geer, 
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and, in a manner, force them to compliance. They remain coupled 
for some time, while the males, thus united, suffer theitiselves to be drawn along 
by the will of their partners. 

in the mean time, the working body of the state lake no part in their plea¬ 
sures ; they are seen diligently going from the ant-hill, in pursuit of food for 
themselves and their associates, and of proper materials for giving a comfort¬ 
able retreat to their young, or safely to their habitation. In the fields of Eng¬ 
land, ant-hills are formed with but little apparent regularity. In the more 
southern provinces of Europe, they are constructed with wonderful contrivance, 
and offer a sight highly worthy a naturalist’s curiosity. These are generally 
formed in the neighbourhood of some large tree and a stream of water. The 
one is considered by the animals as the proper place for getting food ; the other 
for supplying them with moisture, which they cannot well dispense with.'''‘ The 
shape of the ant-hill is that of a sugarloaf, about three feet high, composed of 
various .substances ; leaves, bits of wood, sand, earth, bits of gum, and grains 
of corn. These are all united into a compact body, perforated with galleries 
dowm to the bottom, and winding ways within the body of the structure, From 
this retreat to the water, as well as to the tree, in different directions, there are 
many paths worn by constant assiduity, and along these the busy insects are 
seen passing and repassing continually ; so that I'rom May, or the beginning of 
June, according to the state of the season, lliey vvork continually, till the bad 
weather comes on. 

The chief employment of the working ants, is in susliuning not only tlie 
idlers at home, but also 
finding a siifiiciency of food 
for themselves. They live 
upon various provisions, 
as well of the vegetable as 
of the animal kind. Small 
insects they will kill and 
devour; sweets of all kinds 
they are particularly fond 
of. They seldom, however, 
think of their community, 
till they themselves are 
first satiated. Having found 
a juicy fruit, they swallow 
what they can, and then 
tearing it in pieces, carry 
home their load. If they 
meet with an insect above 
their match, several of them 
will fall upon it at once, 
and having mangled it, each will carry off a part of the spoil. If they meet, 



(Tiirret-Building WIiilu AntE.-f) 


• Dislikb op Water. —Ants have a great 
ilislike to water, iiKhen it exceeds that of a 
light shower to moisten their building ma- 
tenuls. One species, mentioned by Ihj Azara 
as indigenous to South America, instinctively 
builds a nest from three to six feet high, to 
provide against the inundations during the 
rainy season. Even this, however, does not 
always save them from submersion; and, 
when that occurs, they are compelled, in 
order to prevent themselves from being swept 
away, to form a group, somewhat similar to 
the curtain of the wax-workers of hive-bees. 
The ants constituting the basis of this group, 
lay hold of some shrub for security, while 


their companions hold on by them; and thus 
the whole colony, forming an animated raft, 
floats on the surface of the water till the in¬ 
undation (which seldom continues longer 
than a day or two) subsides.—I nsect Arc. 

f Tuhret-Buii.uing White Ants. —Ap¬ 
parently more than one species, smaller than 
the preceding, such as the Terntes mordax 
and T. atrox of Smeathman, construct nests 
of a very different form, the figures of which 
resemble a pillar, with a large mushroom for 
a capital. These turrets are composed Of 
well-tempered black earth, and stand nearly 
three feet high. The conical mushroom, 
shaped roof is composed of the same ma* 
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in their excursions, any thing that is too heavy for one to bear, and yet, which 
,iiey are unable to divide, several of them will endeavour to force it along; 
some dragging and others pushing. If any one of them happens to make a 
lucky discovery, it will immediately give advice to others ; and then at once, 
the whole republic will put themselves in motion. If in these struggles, one of 
them happens to be killed, some kind survivor will carry him off to a great 
distance, to prevent the obstructions his body may give to the general spirit of 
industry, 

JJut while they are thus employed in supporting the state, in feeding abroad, 
and carrying in provisions todiosc that continue at home, they are not unmindful 
of posterity. After a few days of fine weather, the female ants begin to lay their 
eggs, and those are as assiduously watched and protected by the working atils, 
wim take upon them.selves to supply whatever is wanting to (lie nascent animal’s 
convenience or necessity. They are carried, a.s soon as laid, to the safest situa¬ 
tion, at the bottom of their liill, where they are carefully defended from cold 
and moisture. VVe are not to suppose tliat those white substances which we so 
plentifully find in every ant-hill, are the eggs as newly laid. On the contrary, 
the ant’s egg is so very small, that, though laid upon a black ground, it can 
scarcely he discerned. The little while bodies we see, are the young animals in 
their maggot state, endued with life, long since freed from the egg, and often 
involved in a cone, which it has spun round itself, like (he silk-worm. The real 
egg, when laid, if viewed through a microscope, appears smooth, polished, and 
shining, while the maggot is seen composed of twelve rings, and is ol’tener 
larger than (he ant itself. 

I( is imjios.sihlc to express the fond attachment which the working ants show 
to their rising progeny.^ In cold vxeather they take them in their mouths, but 


ferial, and (he hrims h.ing over the column, 
being Ihiee or I’oiu inches widei than its 
perpeiKlicuLii sides. Most of them, sajs 
Smeathinan, resemble in shape the body of 
a round windmill, but some ol the lools lia\e 
a little elevation in the middle. When one of 
these turrets is completed, the inseits do not 
iilterwards enlarge or alter it; hut if it lie 
found too small for them, they lay the foim- 
datiou of another at a few inches’ distance. 
'I'liey sometimes, hut not oiten, begin the 
second before, the fiist is limshed and a third 
before they have coiniileted the second. Five 
or six of these singular turrets u) a gmiip 
may be seen in the thick woods at the foot ol 
a tree. They are so very stiongly built, that 
in case of violence, they will sooner tear up 
the gravel and solid heait of their lounda- 
tioii than break in the middle When any 
of them happen to be thus thiowii down, the 
insects do not abandon them; but, using 
their overhirned column as a basis, they iiio 
up another perpendicularly from it, to the 
usual height, fastening the under pait at the 
same time to ttie ground, to render it the 
more serure. 

The interior of a turret is pretty equally 
divided into innumerable cells, inegular in 
shape, hut usually more or less angulai, 
generally quadrangular or pentagonal, though 
the angles are not well defined Each shell 
has at least two entrances; but there aie no 
galleries, arches, nor wooden nurseries, as in 
the nests of the Warrior (7’. belUonsus). The 
two specie* which build turiet nests arc very 


diflWent in size, and the dimensions of the 
nests differ in propoition.—I nsult Ahchi. 

* .\nr.cTioN ov Insecjs voii thf-ik 
Yoiimi. —The aflectum displayed by insects 
for then young, and the industiy and per¬ 
severance with which they labour to jiiiivide 
for them, have fiequeiitly been the subject of 
interesting observations and leinarks by dif¬ 
ferent naturalists. 

This subject has been very ablv treated in 
that well-known and valuable work, the •* In- 
tioduction to Entomology,” of Knhy and 
Spence ; and amongst other instances, they 
lefer to an account of a singular sjiecies of 
the beetle {Necri'p/ioi-tts I'espillo, F ), fiist 
noticed by M. (itleditsch in the Acts of ties 
Beilm Society for 17-^-. lie begins by 
stating lliat he had often remarked that dead 
moles, when bud upon the ground, especially 
if upon loose earth, weie almost sure to dis- 
ajijiear in the comse of two or three days, 
olien of twelve liouis^ To ascertain the 
cause, he placed a mole upon one of the beds 
m Ills gaulen. It had vanished by the tlmd 
nioruiug ; and on digging w'here it had been 
laid, lie found it Inmed to the depth of thue 
inches, and under it, four beetles, which 
seemed to have been the agents in this singu¬ 
lar inhumation. Not peiceiving anything 
particulai in the mole, he buried it again ; 
and on examining it again at the end of six 
days, he tound it swarming with maggots, 
apparently the issue of the beetles, which 
M. Gleditsch now naturally concluded bad 
buried the carcass foi the food of theii fiilinu 
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without offering them the smallest injury, to the very depths of their habitation, 
where they are less subject to the severity of the season. In a fine day they 
remove them, with the same care, nearer the .surface, where their maturity may 
be assisted by the warm beams of the sun. If a formidable enemy should come 
to batter down their whole habitation, and crush them by thousands in the rum, 
5jet these wonderful insects, still raindini ol‘ (heir parental duties, make it their 
first care to save their offspring. They are seen runniug wildly about, and dd'- 
ferent ways, each loaded with a young one, often lugger than the insect that 
supports it. I have kept, says Swammerdam, several of the working ants in 
ray closet, with their young, in a glass tilled with earth. 1 took plea.sure in ob¬ 
serving, that in proportion as the earth dried on the surface, they dug deeper 
and deeper to deposit their eggs; and when 1 poured water thereon, it was sur¬ 
prising to see with what care, affection, and diligence they laboured, to put their 
brood in safety, in the driest place. 1 have seen, also, that when water has been 
wanting for several days, and wlien the earth was moistened after it a little, they 
immediately carried their young ones to have a share, who seemed to enjoy and 
suck the moisture. 

When the young maggot is come to its full growth, the breast swells insen¬ 
sibly, it casts its skin, and loses all motion. All the members which were hidden 
before, then begin to appear, an aurelia is formed, which represents very dia- 
tirictly all the parts of the animal, thougli they are yet without motion, and, as 
it were, wrapped up in swaddling-clothes. When, at length, the little insect 
has passed through all its changes, and acquired its proper maturity, it bursts 
this last skin, to as.sume the form it is to retain ever after. Yet thi.s is not done 
by the efforts of the little animal alone, for tlie old ones very assiduously break 
open, with their teeth, tlie cpvering in whirli it is inclosed. Without this assist¬ 
ance, the aurelia would never be able to gel free, as Mr. De Goer often found, 
W'ho tried the experiment, by leaving the aurelia to themselves. The old ones 
not only assist them, but know the very precise time for lending their as.sistanoe; 


joimg. To detenniiio these poiafs moie 
eleurly, he put four of tliese insects into a 
gliu>8 vessel half filled with earth, and pro¬ 
perly secured, and upon tlie smface of the 
earth two frogs. In less than twelve hours 
one of tho frogs was interred hy two of the 
beetles; the other ran about the whole day, 
tis )f busied in tneasuring the dimensions of 
Uie remaining corpse, which, on the third 
day, was also found buried. lie then intio- 
iluced a dead linnet. A pair of tho beetles 
were soon engaged upon the bird. They 
began their operations by jaishiug out the 
earth fmm under the body so as to form a 
cavity for its reception ; arid it was cunmis to 
see the effcMts irhich the beetles made liy 
diagging at the feathers of the biid ftoiii 
below to pull it imo its grave. The male 
having driven tluP^emale away, coiilimied 
the work alone for five lioius. He Idled up 
the bink changed its place, turned it, and 
arranged it in the grave, and from time to 
time camo out of the hole, mounted upon it, 
and trod it under foot, and then retired 
below and pulled it down. At length, ap¬ 
parently weaned with this uninterrupted 
labour, it came forth and leaned its head 
upon the earth beside the bird, without the 
smallest motion, as if to rest itself, for a full 
hour, when it again crept under the earth. 
Tlie next day, in the morning, the bird was 


an inch and a half under ground, and the 
trench remained open the whole day, the 
corpse seeming as if laid out upon a bier, sur¬ 
rounded with a rampart of mould,. In the 
evening it had sunk half an inch lower, and 
in another day the woik was completed, and 
the bud covered. M. Gleditsch continued to 
add other small dead animals, which were 
all, sooaei or later, buiied ; and the result of 
tins expenmenl was, that in fifty days four 
beetles hud iiitened, in the very small space 
of earth allotted to them, twelve carcasses, 
VIZ., four frogs, three small birds, two fishes, 
one mule, and two grasshoppeis, besides the 
eiitiaiU of a fish, and two inoisels of the 
lungs of an ox In another experiment, a 
single beetle buried a mole forty times its 
own bulk and weight in two days. It is 
plain that all this labour is incurred for the 
sake of placing in secuuty the future young 
of these industrious insects, along with a 
necessary provision of food. One mole would 
lave sufficed a long tune for the repast of 
the beetles themselves, and they could h.ivft 
more conveniently fed upon it above grounil 
than below. But if they had left thus ex- 
jiosed the carcass in which their eggs were 
deposited, both would have been exposed to 
the imminent risk of being destroyed at a 
mouthful by the first fox or kite that chanced 
to espy them.— Zooi.ooical Mauazink. 
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for, if produced too soon, the young one dies of cold ; if retarded too long, it 
is suffocated in its prison. • > 

W^hen the female has done laying, and the whole brood is thus produced, her 
labours, as well us that of the male, become unnecessary ; and her ■vi'ings, which 
she had but a short time before so actively employed, drop off. What becomes 
of her when thus divested of her ornaments is not well known, for she is seen 
in the cells for some weeks after. The males, on the other hand, having no 
longer any occupation at home, make use of those wings with which they have 
been furnished by nature, and fly away, never to return, to be heard of more. 
It is probable they perish with the cold, or are devoured by the birds, which 
arc particularly fond of this petty prey. 

Ill the mean time, the working ants having probably deposed their queens, 
qnd'being deserted by the males, tliat served but to clog the community, pre- 
jiare for the severity of the winter, and bury their retreats as deep in the earth 
as they conveniently can. It is now found that the grains of corn, and other 
substances with which they furnish their hill, are only meant as fences to keep 
off the rigours of the w'eather, not as provisions to support them during its con¬ 
tinuance. It is found generally to obtain, that every insect that lives a year 
after it is come to its full growth, is obliged to pass four or five months without 
taking any nourishment, and v^'ill seem to be dead all that time. It would be to 
no purpose, therefore, for ants to lay up corn for the winter, since they lie that 
time without motion, heaped upon each other, and are so far from eating, that 
they are utterly unable to stir. Thus, what authors have dignified by the name 
of a magazine, appears to be no more than a cavity, which serves for a common 
retreat when tlie weather forces them to return to their lethargic state.* 

What has been said with exaggeration of the European ant, is however trne, 
if asserted of those of the tropical cluuates. They build an ant-hill W'ith great 
contrivaiiee and regularity, lliey lay up provisitins, and, as they probably live 
the whole year, they submit themselves to regulations entirely unknowm among 
the ants of Europe. 

'I'hose of Africa arc of three kinds, the red, the green, and the black ; the 
latter are above an inch long, and in t very respect a most formidable insect 
Their sting produces extreme pain, and their depredations are sometimes ex¬ 
tremely destructive, 'i'hey build an anf-hill of a very great size, from six to 
twelve feet high: it is made of viscous clay, and tapers into a pyramidal form. 


* "Xeu-ow Ants. —Mr. Knapp describes a 
stjll more curious structure of aiiotlier species 
of*ant common m this‘country:—“One 
year,” says h«> “ on the 3rd of MaicR, my 
labouier being employed in cutting up ant¬ 
hills, or tumps, as we call them, ex^iosed to 
view multitiides.of the yellow species {For¬ 
mica Jiava) in their wmtei’s retirement. 
They were collected m numbers in little cells 
and compartments, communicating with others 
by means of narrow passages. In many of 
the cells they had deposited their lai vm, which 
they were surrounding and attending, hut 
not blooding over or coveuiig. Being dis¬ 
turbed by our lude operations, they iemov.ed 
them fiom our sight to more hidden com¬ 
partments. The larvse weie small. Some of 
these ant-liiUs contained multitudes of the 
young of the wood-louse {Oniicus armadillo), 
inhabiting, with perfect fanulianty, the same 
compartments as the ants, crawling about 
with great activity with them, and jierfectly 
domesticated with each other. Tliiy weie 
small and white; but the con.staiit vibration 
of their anteiinffi, and the abicuty of their 


motions, manifested a healthy vigour. The 
ants weie in a torpid state; but on being re¬ 
moved into a tempeiate room, they assumed 
much of their summer’s auiniation. How 
these creatures are supported during the 
winter season it is difficult to comprehend ; 
as in no one instance could we perceive any 
store or provision made for the supply of 
then wants. The minute siae of the larvm 
manifested that they had been recently de- 
lio.sited ; and consequently that their parents 
had not remained during winter in a dormant 
state, and thus fiee fiom the calls of hunger. 
The preceding month of Bebiuaiy, and part 
of January, had been retnaikably severe; the 
frost had penetrated dctqi into the earth, and 
long held it frozen; the ants were in imqiy 
cases not more than four inches beneath the 
sniface, and must have been inclosed in a 
mass of fiozeii sod for a long period; yet 
they, their young, and the omscl, were jier- 
f^ctiy uninjured by it: affording another 
jiiuot of the fallacy of the commonly re¬ 
ceived opinion, that cqld is uMvernally d« 
structive to insect life,”— Jour, of a Nat, 
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'Piiis liabitiition it) constructed with great artifice; and the celk are so tuimerotta 
and even, that a hoTieyscomb scarce exceeds them in number and regularity.* 

llie inhabitants of this edifice seem to be under a very strict regulation. At 
the slightest warning they will sally out upon whatever disturbs them ; and if 
they have time to arrest their enemy, he is sure to'find no mercy. Sheep, hens, 
aim even rats are often destroyed by these merciless insects, and their flesh de¬ 
voured to the bone. No anatomist in the world can strip a skeleton so cleanly 
as they ; and no-animal, how strong soever, when,they have once seized upon it, 
has power to resist them. 

It often happens that these insects quit their retreat in a body, and go in quest 
of adventures.t During ray stay,” says Smith, “at Cape Corse Castle, a 


• Strcctukes of Termites, or White 
Ants -—Wlieu we look back upon the details 
which we have given of the industry and in¬ 
genuity of mimeious tribes of insects, both 
solitary and social, we are induced to think 
it almost impossible that they could be sur¬ 
passed. The structures of wasps and bees, 
and still more those of the wood-ant {I'ormtca 
rw/a), when jilaced in comparison with the 
sixu of the insects, equal our laigest cities 
compared with the stature of man. Hut when 
we look at the buildings erected by the white 
ants of tropical climates, all that we have 
been surveying dwindles into insignificance. 
Their industiy appears gicatly to suipass that 
of our ants and bees, and they uie ceitaiiily 
mure skilful in aichitectuial cuutuvanres. 
The elevation, also, ul tlieii edifices, is more 
than five Inmdrud times the height of the 
builders. Were our houses built according to 
the same proportions, they would be twelve or 
fifteen times higher than the London Monu¬ 
ment, and four or five times higher than the 
jiyramids, of Egypt, with coriespoiiduig di¬ 
mensions in the basements of the edifices. 
These statements ate, perhaps, necessary, to 
impress the extraordinary labours of ants upon 
the mind ; for we are all more oi less sensible 
to the foice of comp.arisons. The analogies 
between the works of insects and of men are 
not perfect, for insects are all piovided with 
iiistiumeuts, {leculiarly adapted to tlie end 
which they instinctively seek, while man has 
to form a plan by piogressivo thought and 
upon the experience of others, and to com¬ 
plete it with tools which he also invents. 

'JThe teimites do not stand above a quaiter 
of an inch high, wdiile their nests are fre- 
qiienty twelve feet; and Johson raentious 
some which he had seen as high as twenty 
ioet; “ of ■compasse,” he adds, “ to coiitiiyue 
a dozen men, with the heat of the sun baked 
into that harduesse, that we used todiide our¬ 
selves in the ragged toppes of them when we 
took up stands to shoot at deere or wild 
beasts.” Bishop Ileber saw a number of 
these high ant-lulls in India, near tlie jwinci- 
pal .entrance of the Sooty, oi Mooishednhad 
riyer. “ Many of them,” he sajs, *• were five 
qt six feet high, and probably seven or eight 
<t&t in circumference at the base, paitiuUy 


overgrown with grass and ivy, and looking at 
a distance like the stumps of decayed trees* 
I think it is Ctcsia.s, among the Greek writers, 
who gives an account, alluded to by Lucian, 
in his ‘ Cock,’ of monstious ants m India, as 
large us foxes. The falsehood )>robubly ori¬ 
ginated in the stupendous fabrics which they 
rear here, and which certainly might he sup¬ 
posed to he the work of a muchluigei ummal 
than their real architect.” Herodotus has a 
similar lahle of the enormous size and bril¬ 
liant appearance of the ants of India. 

Nor IS it only in constructing dwellings for 
themselves that the teimites of Africa, and 
of othui hot climates, employ their masonic 
skill. Though, like our ants and wasps, they 
aie almost omnivorous, yet wood, particularly 
when felled and dry, seems their favourite 
article of food ; but they have au utter aver¬ 
sion to feeding in the light, and always cat 
their way with all expedition into the iuterioi. 
It thence would seem iiecessaiy for them 
cither to leave the bark of a tree, or the 
outer portion of the beam or door of a house, 
undevoured, or to eat in open day. They do 
neither; hut arc at the trouble of construct¬ 
ing galleries of clay, in winch they can con¬ 
ceal themselves, ugd feed in security. In all 
their foiaging excursions, indeed, they build 
coveit ways, by which they can go out and 
n'turn to their eiicamjiment.— Insect Arc. 

f AmCskmbnts of Insects —In speaking 
of what appear to be the sports of insects, we 
cannot omit taking notice of the veiy singular 
proceedings of some species of ants, which, 
at the intervals of busy industry, amuse 
themselves with something apparently ana¬ 
logous to our wrestlmg and racing matches. 
Bonnet says, he observed a small species of 
ants, which employed themselves in carrying 
each other on their backs, the rider holding 
with his mandibles the neck of his hearer, 
and embracing it closely with his legs, the 
]iusition which the renowned John Gilpin 
limy have sometimes been disposed to assume 
in ms famous race tluough Edmonton. But 
though the very palpable mistakes committed 
by Bonnet lespectnig these very ants may, 
peihajis, tend to invalidate his authority with 
respect to .their riding, we have the nndouhted 
testimony of both Gould and Huber fur iheii 
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body of these ants came to pay us a visit in our fortification. It was about day 
break, whett the advanced guard of this famished crew entered the chapel, where 
feOine negro servants wore asleep upon the floor. The men were quickly alarmed 
at the invasion of this unexpected army, and prepared, as well as they could, 
for a defence. While the foremost battalion of insects had already taken pos 
session of the place, the rear-guard was more than a quarter of a mile distant. 
The whole ground seemed alive, and crawling with unceasing destruction. ' After 
deliberating a few moments upon what was to be done, it was resolved to lay a 
large train of gunpowder along the path they had taken : by this means millions 
were blown to pieces, and the rear-guard perceiving the destruction of their 
leaders, thought proper instantly to return, and make back to their original 
habitation.’’ 

I’he order which the.se ants observe seems very extraordinary; whenever they 
sally forth, fifty or sixty larger than the rest are seen to head the band, and 
conduct them to their destined prey- If they have a fixed spot where their prey 
continue.s to resort, they then form a vaulted gallery, which is sometimes a 
quarter of a mile in length; and yet they will hollow it out in the space of ten or 
twelve hours.’^ 


wrestlings. “You may fVequently,” says 
(jould, “ perceive one of these ants (Formica 
rufa, Latr.) run to and fro with a fellow- 
labourer in his forceps, of the same species 
and colony.’* Mr, Gould observed, that, after 
being carried for some time, it was let go m 
a friendly maimer, and received no personal 
injury. This amusement is often repeat* d, 
particularly among the hill ants, who are 
very fond of this sportive exeicise. 

it was amongst the same species that 
Huber obscived similar pioceediiigs, which 
he has described with his usual ininuteiicss 
and accuracy. “ I approached,” he says, 
“ one day, to the formicary of wood ants, ex¬ 
posed to the sun and sheltered from the north. 
The ants were heaped upon one another in 
great numbers, and appeared to enjoy the 
temperatuie on the surface of the nest. None 
of them were at work, and the immense mul¬ 
titude of insects presented the appearance of 
a liquid in the state of ebullition, upon which 
the eye could scarcely be fixed without dif¬ 
ficulty ; but when I examined the conduct of 
each ant, I saw them approach one another, 
moving their antennffi with astonishing m- 
pkhty, while they patted with a slight move¬ 
ment the cheeks of otlicr ants. After these 
jireliminary gestures, which resembled caress¬ 
ing, they were observed to raise themselves 
upright on their hind legs by pairs, struggle 
together, seize each other by a mandible, foot, 
or antenna, and then immediately relax their 
hold to recommence the attack. They fastened 
upon each other’s shoulders, or bellies, em¬ 
braced and overthrew each other, then raised 
themselves by turns, taking their revenge 
without producing any serious mischief. They 
did not spurt out their venom as in their 
combats, nor retain their opponents with that 
obstinacy which we observe in their real 
quarrels. They presently abandoned those 
which they had first seized, ami endeavoured 
to c..tch others. I have seen some who were 


so eager in these exercises, that they pursued 
several workers in succession, and struggled 
with them a few moments, the skirmish oiily 
terniiiidting when the least animated, having 
overthrown his antagonist, succeeded in 
escaping and hiding in one of the galleries. 
In one place, two ants appeared to he gambol¬ 
ing about a stalk of grass,—turning alter¬ 
nately to avoid or seize each other, which 
brought to my recollection the sport and pas¬ 
time of young dogs when they rise on their 
huid-Iegs, attempting to bile, overthrow, and 
seize each other, without once closing the: 
teeth. To witness these facts, it is iiecessa' 
to appiuuch the ant-hills with much caution, 
that the ants should have no idea of our pre¬ 
sence ; if they had, they would cease at the 
inonieut their plays or their occupations, 
would put themselves in a posture of defence, 
curve up their tails, and ejaculate their venom.” 
—Inskct Tk.insfokiiations. 

"■ Batii.k of Ants. — A paper by M. 
Haiihart, in a number of the Bull. Univ., 
descrilies a very remarkable battle which he 
witnessed between two species of ants ; one 
the formica ru/a, and the other a little black 
ant, which he does not name (probably the 
fo/tisca). 

M. Hanliaii witnessed these insects ap- 
proach in aimies composed of their respective 
swarms, and advancing towards each other, 
in the greatest order. The formica rufa 
marched with one in front, on a line from 
nine to twelve feet in length, flanked by 
several coqis in square masses, composed of 
fiom thirty to sixty individuals. 

The second species (little blacks) forming 
an army much more numerous, marched to 
meet the enemy in a veiy extended line, and 
fiom one lo three individuals abreast. They 
left a detachment at the foot of their hillock, 
to defend it against any unlooked-for attack. 
The rest of the army marched lo the battle, 
willi its right wing supported by a soUd corps 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE beetle and ITS VARIETIES. 


Hitherto we have been treating of insects with four transparent wings j we 
now come to a tribe with two transparent wings, with cases that cover them 
close while at rest, but which allow them their proper play when flying. The 
principal of these are the Beetle, the May Bug, and the Oantharis. These are 
all bred like the rest of their order, first from eggs, then they become gruks, 
then a chrysalis, in which the parts of the future fly are distinctly seen, and 
lastly, the animal leaves its prison, breaking forth as a winged animal in full 
maturity. 

Of the beetle there arc various kinds; all, however, concurring in one 
common formation of having cases to their wings, which are the more neces¬ 
sary to those insects, as they often live under the surface of the earth, in holes 
which they dig out by their own industry. These cases prevent the various 
injuries their real wings might sustain, by rubbing or crushing against the sides 
of their abode. These, though they do not assist flight, jet keep the internal 
wings clean and even, and produce a loud, buzzing noise, when the animal rises 
in the air. 

If we examine the formation of all animals, of the beetle kind, we shall find, 
as in shell-fish, that their bones are placed externally, and their muscles within. 
These muscles are formed very much like those of quadrupeds, and are endued 


of several hundred individuals, and the left 
■vring supported by a similar body of more 
than a thousand. 

These groups advanced in the greatest 
order, and without changing their positions. 
The two lateral corps took no part in their 
principal action : that of the right wing made 
a halt, and formed an army of reserve; whilst 
the corps which marched in column on the 
left wing manoeuvred, so as to turn the hostile 
army, and advanced with a hurried march to 
the hillock of the formica ru/Uf and took it 
by assault. 

The two armies attacked each other, and 
fought a long time without breaking their 
lines. At length, disorder appeared in various 
points, and ute combat was maintained in 
detached groups; and after a bloody battle, 
which continued from three to four hours, the 
formica rufa were put to flight, and forced 
to abandon their two hillocks, and go off to 
establish themselves at some other point with 
the remains of their army. 

The most interesting fact of this exhibi< 
iioQ, says M> Hanliart, was to see these insects 
leciprocidly making prisoners, and transport¬ 
ing thnii ^tvQ wounded to their hillocks. 

It has Iten already known, from the ob¬ 
servations of M. Huber, that when an ant- 
hillock is taken by th^ enemy, the vanquished 
are reduc^ to slavery, and employed in tlic 
iiitenor laboui-s of their habitation.— Mbcba- 
HIC'S MAQAaiNB. 


Death-Watches. — All the species of 
termites aie not social \ but the solitary ones 
do not, like their congeners, distinguish them¬ 
selves m architecture. In other respects, 
their habits are more similar ; for they destroy 
almost every substance, animal and vegetable, 
Tho most common of the solitary species 
must bo familiar to all our readers by the 
name of wood-louse {Tenues pulsatorium, 
Linn.; Atropoi, hf^narms, Leach) — one of 
the insects which produces the ticking, su- 
perstitiously termed the death-watch. It is 
not so large as the common louse, but whiter, 
and more slender, having a red mouth and 
yellow eyes. It lives in old books, the paper 
on walls, collections of insects and dried 
plants, and is extremely agile in its move¬ 
ments, darting, by jerks, into dark comers, 
for the purpose of concealment It does not 
like to run straight forward, without resting 
every half-second, as if to listen or look about 
for its pursuer, and at such resting times it is 
easily taken. The ticking noise is made by 
the insect heating against the wood with its 
head; and it is supposed by Some to be 
peculiar to the female, and to be connected 
with the laying of her eggs. M. LatreiHe, 
however, thinks that the wood-louse i» only 
the grub of the Psoom ahdommalis, in 
which case it could not lay eggs; but this 
opinion is somewhat questionable. Another 
death - watch is a small beetle {Anobium 
tesselalum ).— Imsbct Akchitectukk. 
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with such surprising stivngtli, that, hulk for bulk, tliey are a thousand times 
stronger than those of a 
man. The strength of 
these muscles is of use in 
digging the animal's sub¬ 
terraneous abode, where 
it is most usually hatched, 
and to which it most fre¬ 
quently returns, even after 
it becomes a winged in¬ 
sect, capable of flying. 

Beside the difference 
which results from the 
slmpe and colour of 
(hese animals, the size 
also makes a consider¬ 
able one; some beetles 
being not larger than the 
head of a pin, while other.s, such as the elephant-beetle, are as big as one’s list. 
But the greatest difference among them is, that some are produced in a montli, 
and in a single season go through all the stages of their existence, while others 
take near four years to t'neir production, and live as winged insects a year more. 
To give the history of all these animals, that are bred pretty much in the same 
way, would be insipid and endless ; it will suflice to select one or two from the 
number, the origin of winch may serve as specimens of the rest. 1 will, there¬ 
fore, offer the history of the may-bug to the reader’s attention, premising that 
most other beetles, though not so long lived, are bred in the same manner. 

The may-bug, or dorr-beetle, as some call it, has, like all the rest, a pair of 
cases to its wings, which are of a reddish brown colour, sprinkled with a whitish 
dust, which easily comes off. In some years their necks are seen covered with 
a red plate, and in others, with a black ; these, however, are distinct sorts, and 
their diflereiice is by no means accidental. The fore-legs are very short, and 
the better calculated for burrowing in the ground, where this insect makes ite 
retreat. It is well known for its evening buzz to children, but still more formid¬ 
ably introduced to the acquaintance of husbandmen and gardeners; for in some 
seasons, it has been found to swarm in such numbers, as to eat up every vege¬ 
table production. .... u i i 

The two sexes in the may-bug are easily distinguished from each other, by 
the supeiior length of the tufts at the end of the horns, in the male. They begin 
to copulate in summer, and at that season they are seen joined together for a 
considerable time- Tlie female being impregnated, quickly falls to boring a 
hole into the ground, where to deposit her burthen. I his is generally about 
half a foot-deep, and in it she places her eggs, which are of an oblong shape, 
with great regularity, one by the other. 'They are of a bright yellow 
np way wrapped up in a common covering,as some have imagined. When the 
female is lightened of her burthen, she again ascends from her hole, to live as 
before, upon leaves and vegetables, to buzz in the summer evening, and to lie 
hid among the branches of trees in the beat of the day.f 


• Kangaroo Beetle (Scarabtcus macro- 
pus), which is supjwised to be a native of 
Potusi, in South America. Its resemblance 
to the Kangaroo, in the disproportionate 
length of the hind legs, explains its name; 
and the grotesque appearance of the insect is 
shown in the sketch, which is about hvo- 
thirds of the natural size — Ed. 

t Organs op Sensation in Insects.— 
The existence of n brain in insects has been 
denied, but they have certainly a part ana¬ 


logous to this important organ, in its situa- 
tion, and in its sending forth nerves to the 
principal organs of the senses. From this, 
which consists of two lobes, proceeds the 
spinal marrow—a cord which is sometimes 
single, blit usually double, uniting at inter¬ 
vals, expam'ing into several knots #r ganglins, 
each of which may he considered m some de¬ 
gree as a ctntre of vitality, or little brain. 

The neives of insects, as of other ani¬ 
mals, are white filaments running from thp 
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In about three month* after these eggs have been thus deposited in the earth, 
the contained insect begins to break its shell, and a small gnib or maggot crawls 
forth, and feeds upon the roots of whatever vegetable it happens to be nearest. 
All substances of this kind seem eijually grateful, jet it is probable the mother 
insect has a choice among what kind of vegetables she shall deposit her young. 
In this manner these voracious creatures continue in the worm state for more 
than three years, devouring the roots of every plant they approach, and making 
their way under ground, in quest of food, with great despatch and facility. At 
length they grow to above the size of a walnut, being a great, thick, white mag¬ 
got with a red head, which is seen most frequently in new turned earth, and 
which is so eagerly sought after by birds of every species. When largest, they 
are found an inch and a half long, of a whitish yellow colour, with a body con¬ 
sisting of twelve segments or joints, on each side of which there are nine breath¬ 
ing holes, and three red feet. The head is large, in proportion to the body, of 
a reddish colour, with a pincer before, and a semi-circular lip, with which it cuts 
the roots of plants, and sucks out their moisture. As this insect lives entirely 
under ground, it has no occasion for eyes, and accordingly it is found to have 
none ; but is furnished with two feelers, which, like the crutch of a blind man, 
serve to direct its motions. Such is the form of this animal, that lives for years 
in the worm state under ground, still voracious, and every year changing its skin. 

It is not till the end of the fourth year that this extraordinary insect prepares 
to emerge from its subterraneous abode, and even this is not effected but by a 
tedious preparation. About the latter end of autumn, the grub begins to per¬ 
ceive the approach of its transformation, it then buries itself deeper and deeper 
in the earth, sometimes six feet beneath the surface, and there forms itself a ca- 
^cious apartment, the walls of which it renders very smooth and shining, by 
the excretions of its body. Its abode being thus formed, it begins soon after to 
shorten itself, to swell, and to burst its last skin, in order to assume the form of 
a chrysalis. This, in the beginning, appears of a yellowish colour, which 
heightens by degrees, till at last it is seen nearly red. Its exterior form plainly 
discovers all the vestiges of the future winged insect, all the fore-parts being dis¬ 
tinctly seen : while behind, the animal seems as if wrapped in swaddling-clothes. 

U'lie young may-bug continues in this state for about three months longer, 
and it is not till the beginning of January that the aurelia divests itself of all its 
impediments ayd becomes a winged insect, completely formed. Yet still the 
animal is far from attaining its natural strength, health, and appetite. It under¬ 
goes a kind of infant imbecility, and, unlike most other irisects, that the instant 
they become flies are arrived at their state of full perfection, the may-bug con¬ 
tinues feeble and sickly. Its colour is much brighter than in the perfect animal, all 
parts are soft, and its voracious nature seems for awhile to have entirely forsaken 
it. As the animal is very often found in this state, it is supposed, by those unac- 


braiu and spinal marrow, to every part of the 
biidy. 

In the nervous system of insects there is, 
however, giVat variety, and a gradual change 
fakes place in it, when insects undergo their 
nielamovphoses; doubtless that it may be 
ailapted to the altered functions of the animal, 
in its new stage of existence. 

In. animals with, warm blood, sensation 
travels by means of the nerves and spinal 
marrow to the brain, where also all its per¬ 
ceptions terminate; and if the communica¬ 
tion be ctM off' at the neck, the whole trunk 
becomes paral^c. But if the heads of in¬ 
sects be cut the remainder of the body 
Will continns to give proofs of life and sensa¬ 
tion longer than the head: both portions will 
live; but the largest will survive the longest, 
and will move, walk, and occasionally ffy, at 


first almost as actively without the head os 
when united to it. If one insect be cut in 
two, the halves will live and appear vigoinus, 
even for a fortnight afterwards : and what is 
more lemarkaUe, the fail part always survives 
the head two or three days, 'i'hus the spinal 
marrow, as well as the brain of the insects, 
is concerned in sensation. 

In their movements wc observe the union 
of instinct and the senses. When a bee flies 
to a Held, or a garden, its senses direct it to 
the flowers, and enable it to discover the 
treasures of which it is in search; and then 
its instinct teaches it to imbibe the nectar, 
and load its hind legs with pollen: and on 
its return, they are still in operation. The 
organs of sense are manihist on dissection, 
but what is the power which directs their 
emjduyment P 
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quainted with its real history, that the old ones, of the former season, have, buried 
themselves for the winter, in order to revisit the sun the ensuing summer. But 
the fact is, the old one never survives the season, but dies, like all the other 
winged tribe of insects, from the severity of cold in vvinter. 

About the latter end of May, these insects, after having lived for four years 
under ground, burst 
trom the earth, when 
the first mild even¬ 
ing invites them 
abroad. They are 
at that time seen ris¬ 
ing from their long 
imprisonment, from 
living only upon 
roots, and imbibing 
only the moisture of 
the earth, to visit the 
mildness of the sum¬ 
mer air, to choose 
the sweetest vege¬ 
tables for their ban¬ 
quet, and to drink 
the dew of the even¬ 
ing. Wherever an 
attentive observer Spoetre Leaf.*) 

then walks abroad, 

he will see them bursting up before him in his pathway, like ghosts on a theatre. 
He will see every part of the earth, that had its surface Vicaten into hardness, 
perforated by their egressioii. When the season is favonrable for them, they 
are seen by nn riads buzzing along, hitting against every object that intercepts 
their flight. The mid-day sun, however, tieems too powerful for their constitu¬ 
tions ; they then lurk under the leaves and branches of some shady tree, bu^ 
,the willow seems particularly their most favourite food; (here they lurk in clus¬ 
ters, and seldom quit the tree till they have devoured all its verdure. In those 
seasons which are favourable to their propagation, they are seen in an evening 
as thick as flakes of snow, and hitting Tgainst every object with a sort of capri¬ 
cious blindness. Their duration, however, is but short, as they never survive 
the season. They begin to join shortly alter they have been let loose from their 
prison ;• and when the female is impregnated, she cautiously bores a hole in the 
ground, with an instrument fitted for that purpose, which she is furnished with 
at the tail, and there deposits her eggs, generally to the number of three score. 
If the season and the soil be adapted to their propagation, these soon multiply 
as already described, and go through the noxious stages of their contemptible 
existence. This insect, however, in its worm state, though prejudicial to man, 
makes one of the chief repasts of the feathered tribe, and is generally the first 
nourishment with which they supply their young. Hooks and hogs are particu¬ 
larly fond of these worms, and devour them in great numbers, inliabitants 

of th* aounty of Norfolk, some time since, went into the practice of destroying 
their rookeries, but in proportion as they destroyed one plague, they were pes¬ 
tered witli a greater; and these insects inulti[)lied in such an amazing abundance, 
as to destroy not only the verdure of the fields, but even the roots of vegetables, 

• Spectre Leap {^May'niollyce Fhillodes^ at first sigl.t, looks moro Hk^j a piece of rolled 
—This is a Javanese species ot coleoptern gingerhioad (Italian' jumbles), such as wo 
(first order, with four wings), belonging to, now see in the London biscuit-bakers’ wiu- 
but totally unlike every known form comprised <lows, th in an animal. Upwards of thirty 
in, the LiunsBan genus caiahus; and re- siieciinens of this extraordinary insect have 
maikable for its fiatness, and the great dela- recently been brought from Java to Kuglaud. 
tatiou and posterior production of the sides of —En. 
the elytra, or wing cases. The insect, indeed, 
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not j et shot forth. One farm in particular was so injured by them in the year 
1751, that the occupier was not able to pay his rent; and the landlord was not 
only content to lose his income for that year, but also lyave money for the sup¬ 
port of the farmer and’ his family. In Ireland they suffered so much by these 
insects, that they came to a resolution of setting fire to a wood of some miles in 
extent, to prevent their mischievous propagation. 

Of all the beetle kind this is the most nnmerou.s, and therefore deserves the 
chief attention of history. The numerous varieties of other kinds might repqy 
the curiosity of the diligent observer, but we must be content in general to ob¬ 
serve, that in the great outlines of the history, they resemble those of which we 
have just been giving a description ; like them, all other beetles are bred from 
the egg, which is deposited in the ground, or sometimes, though seldom, in the 
barks of trees, they change into a worm ; they subsist in that state by living 
upon the roots of vegetables, or the succulent parts of the bark round them. 
Iney generally live a year at least before they change into an aurelia ; in that 
state they are not entirely motionless, nor entirely .swaddled up without form. 

It would be tedious and endless to give a description of all, and yet it would 
be an unpardonable omission not to mention the particularities of some beetles, 
which are singular rather from their size, their manners, or their formation.^ 
That beetle which the Americans call the tumble-dung, particularly demands 

* Intkstinai. Iksbcts : Cukious Fact, publicity; many, too, escaped immediately 
—Thai insects are, in some raie cases, intro- by running into holes in the floor. Upwaids 
(bleed into the human stomach, has been of ninety were submitted to Dr. Thomson’s 
more than once proved; though the greater exjunination; nearly all of which, including 
number of the accounts of such facts in two of the specimens of the meal-worm (fewe- 
niedical books aio too inaccurate to be trusted, hno molitor), I saw myself, thrown up at dif* 
But one extraordinary case has been com- fereiit lanes. The average size was about an 
pletidy authenticated, both by medical men inch and a half in length, and four hues and 
and competent naturalists ; and is published a hall in girth. Tlie hu vac of the dipterous 
in the Dublin Tiaiisactious, by Dr. Pickells, insect, though voided only about seven or 
of Cork. Mary Hioidan, aged 28, had been eight times, according to her account, came 
much affected by the death of her niothftr, up almost literally in myiiads. They were 
"and at one of her many visits to the grave alive and moving.” Altogether, Dr. Pickclls 
seems to have partially lost her senses, liav- saw nearly 2^000 grubs of the beetle, and , 
ing been found lying there on the morning of there were many which he did not see. Mr. - 
a winter’s day, and having been cxposecl to Clear, an intelligent entomologist of Cork) 
heavy rain (luring the lught. When she kept some of them alive for more than twelve 
was about fifteen, two popular Catholic priests months, Mr. S. Coojier cannot understand 
had died, and she was told by some old wo- whence the continued supply of the grubs 
men that if she would drink daily, for a cer- was provided, seeing that larvm do not propa- 
taia time, a quantity of water, mixed with gate, and that only one pupa and one perfect 
clay taken from their graves, she would be insect were voided ; hut the simple fact that 
for ever secure from disease and sin. Follow- most beetles live several years in the slate of 
ing this absurd and disgusting presciiption, larvsD sufficiently accounts for this. Their 
she took from time to-time large quantities existing and thriving in the stomach, too, 
of the draught; some time afterwards, being will ajipear less wondeiful from the fact that 
atlected with a buinuig pain in the stomach it is exceedingly difficult to kill this insect; 
{cavdialgiu), she began to eat large pieces of for Mr. Henry Baker repeatedly plunged one 
chalk, which she sometimes also mixed with into spirits ot wiae, so fatal to most insects, 
water and drank. but it revived, even after being immersed a 

Now, whether in any or in all of these whole night, and ufteiwards lived three years. 
(Irauj^tA she swallowed the eggs of insects, That there was no deception on the part of 
cannot lie a^rraed; hut for several years she the woman, is inovod by the fact thaf she -* 
QOntlnued to throw up incredible numbers of was always anxious to conceal the circum- 
grUbs and maggots, chiefly of the duuchyanl stance ; and that it waj^ only by a(;cident that 
beetle {blvtps moHisagti, Fabr.). “Of the the m^ical geiitiemen, Drs. Pickells, Her- 
larv» of the beetle," says Dr. Pickells, “ I am rick, and Thoiiisoii, discovered it. Moreover, 
sure I consideiahly under-rate, when I say it does not appear that, tliough poor, she ewer 
that not less than have been thrown up took ailvanlage of it to extort money. Tt is 
from the stomach at diflerent times since the luleresting .tu leaiii that by means of turpen- 
coinmencemcnt of my attendance. A great tine, in large doses, she was’at length cured, 
pKjf^ion were destroyed by herself to avoid ■— -Ihskct TiiANssoRiaATiONs. 
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our attention ; it ia all over of a dusky black, rounder than those animals are 
generally found to be, and so strong, though not much larger than the common 
black beetle, that if one of them be put under a brass candlestick, it will cause 
it to move backwards and forwards, as if it tvere by an invisible hand, to the ad¬ 
miration of those who are not accustomed to the sight; but this strength is given 
it for much more useful purposes than those of exciting human curiosity, for 
there is no creature more laborious, either in seeking subsistence, or in provid¬ 
ing a proper retreat for its young. They are endowed with sagat-ity to discover 
subsistence by their excellent smelling, which directs them in flights to excre¬ 
ments just fallen from man or beast, on which they instantly drop, and fall una¬ 
nimously to work in forming round balls or pellets thereof, in the middle of 
which they lay an egg. These pellets, in September, they convey three feet 
deep ill the earth, where they lie till the approach of spring, when the eggs are 
hatched; the nests burst, and the insects find their way out of the earth. 'I'hey 
assist each other with indefatigable industry in rolling these globular pellets to 
the place where they are to be buried. This they are to perform with the tail 
foremost, by raising up their hinder part, and shoving along the ball with their 
hind-feet."^ I’hey are always accompanied with other beetles of a larger size, 
and of a more elegant structure and colour- The breast of this is covered with 
a shield of a crimson colour, and shining like metal; the head is of the like 
colour, mixed 
with green, 
and on the 
crown of the 
head stiinds a 
shining black 
horn,- bended 
backwards. 

These are call¬ 
ed the kings 
of the beetles, 
but for what 
reason is un¬ 
certain, since 
tliey partake 
of the same 
dirty drudg¬ 
ery witli the 
rest. 

The Ele¬ 
phant Beetle 
is the largest 
of tills kind hi¬ 
therto known, 

and is found in Sauth America, particularly Guinea and Surinam, as well as 





* Tukbi.k Dono Beeti.k. —We are further 
iefonned, that they find out their subsibtouce 
t»y the excellency of their noses, which direct 
them in their flight to newly-fallen dung, on 
which they immediately go to work, temper¬ 
ing it with a proper ntixture of earth. So in¬ 
tent are they always upon their employment, 
that, though handled or otherwise interrupted, 
they ate not to be deterred, but immediately 
on being freed, persist in their work without 
any apprehension of danger. They are said 
to be so exceedingly strong and active as to 
move about, with the greatest ease, things 
that are many times their own wei-rht. Di.- 


Brichell was supping one evening in a 
plantei’s house of North Carolina, when two 
of them were conveyed, without his know¬ 
ledge, under the candlestick. A few blows 
were stiuck on the table, and, to his great 
surprise, the candlesticks began to move 
about, ajiparently without any agenw; and 
his surprise v/as not much lessdned when, oti 
taking one oi' them up, hC discovered that it 
was only a chafer that moved. — Imsbct 
AllCHlTECTl'RE. 

t Stag {Chiasognathus Gfrantii). 

—It is figured and described at some length 
in the ('ambrtdge Phihsophwnl Transaciiont 
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Hbout the river Oroonoko. It is of a black colour, and the whole body is 
covered with a very hard shell, full as thick and as strong as that of a small 
crab. Its length, from the hinder part to the eyes, is almost four inches, and 
from the same part to the end of the proboscis, or trunk, four inches and three 
quarters. The transverse diameter of the body is two inches and a quarter, and 
the breadth of each elytron, or case for the wings, is ap inch and three tenths. 
The antennae, or feelers, are quite horny ; for which reason the proboscis or 
trunk is movable at its insertion into the head, and seems to supply the place of 
feelers. The horns are eight-tenths of an inch long, and terminate in point4» 
The proboscis is an inch and a quarter long, and turns upwards, making a 
crooked line, terminating in two horns, each of which is near a quarter of an 
inch long; but they are not perforated at the end like the proboscis of other in¬ 


fer 183J, by J. F. Stephens, F.L.S. The an¬ 
nexed outline is two-thirds of the natuial 
size, omitting a portion of two of the limbs 
rather than lessening the effect of the object 
by further reducing the size of the figure. 
This genus, as interesting from its structure, 
as it is remarkable for its splendour and 
colouring, belongs to the family of stag- 
beetles, luCanidai. The specimen here figured 
was given to X)r. Giant by a native of South 
America, who informed him that he founil it 
on a resinous shrubby plant, in the island of 
Chiloe, which is sepaiated from the main 
land at Valparaiso by a very' nanow channel. 
Mr. Stephens observes:—“ The golden buiiize 
upon the elytra, the Inirnished golden giceii 
of the raised centre ot the thorax, and the 
varying colours of its sides and of the lateial 
spines, together form an assemblage of finis 
exceeding in intensity every thing which I 
have hitherto met with in entomology. In 
the stmetme of many of its organs, equally 
sti iking peculiarities present themselves. Thu 
sjiines which arm the hinder margins of the 
thorax, and the whorl of hairs at the tip of 
the long basal joint of the autenn®, are cha¬ 
racters which we look for in vain- amongst 
the known genera of lucanidsc,” or stag- 
beetles. Again, the shield-like part of the 
head, the distinct existence of four eyes; the 
great strength of the fore legs, the extraor- 
ilinarily long antenun, and the wliorl of hairs 
which ornament their tips, (for Mr. Stephens 
cannot imagine of what service they can be 
to the animal,) are all characters of a very 
interesting kind. “ But it is in the structure 
of the mouth that the entomologist will de- 
live the greatest interest. The upper jaws, 
or mandibles, (which, in our common power¬ 
ful stag-beetle, are scarcely longer than the 
liead and thorax,) here acquire the length of 
the whole body; but, although they are veiy 
strong, and evidently capable of biting very 
sharpy at their base, towards the middle they 
become flattened^ and at the tip they are de- 
hexed and incurved, crossing over each other, 
so that this {s^on of the jaws can scarcely 
I® of much service to the insect, when em¬ 
ployed in the ordinary use of mandibles. 
Their very tips are also bent backwards; and 


here again we are at a loss to imagine for 
what purpose this last peculiarity has be^n 
bestowed upon the animal, since we can 
scarcely imagine (as a celebrated French en¬ 
tomologist has done respecting the hooks of 
the antenn® of certain other beetles,) that 
they are for the purpose of enabling this in¬ 
sect to suspend itself from the twigs of trees 
when asleep. On examining the jaws of the 
stag-beetle, we externally peiceive a tubercle 
as its base, which, in this new insect is 
greatly developed into an additional pair of 
lower horns similarly ciossiiig each othei, 
and furnished along their edge with short 
sjiines. 

“ The upper lip is very distinct, being 
composed of a jiocket-sluijied leathery plate, 
with a strong rib down the centre. The ter¬ 
minal portion of the lower jaws i.s very long, 
delicate, and fringed With very slender hairs. 
The food of the stag-beetles consists of the 
flowing sap of decaying trees, which is lapped 
up m the typical genera by the terminal 
jilafcs of these lower jaws, and of the lower 
lip; but in this insect a difficulty appears to 
exist, from the very arched foim of the iijiper 
jaws; since it is impossible for it, when 
standing upon the trunk of a tree, to apply 
these fine terminal plates to the tree, so as to 
collect the sap, without opening the jaws very 
wide. A similar difficulty exists in a tnam- 
inahous animal, the giianl*; the singularly 
awkward position of which, when feeding 
from the ground, is well known. The case 
is not, however, exactly parallel, since the 
situation of the natural food of the giraffe 
does not require such an extraordinary exer¬ 
tion ; whereas, in this insect there appeals no 
other manner of avoiding tlie difficulty, from 
the natural situation of its food.” 

These are, probably, the most interesting 
of Mr. Stephens’s details of the structure of 
this curious creature : though the remainder 
of the paper will bo acceptable to the pro¬ 
fessed naturalist, it can scarcely be appre¬ 
ciable by the reader who is unaccustomed to 
technicalities. The specimen here figured is 
a male; “ the female, when discovered, will 
doubtless he found to possess short jaws, autl 
the club of the antemi®” is shorter. 
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BCcts. About four-tenths of an inch above the head, or that side next the body, 
is a prominence, or small horn, which, if the rest of the trunk were away, would 
cause tliis part to resemble the horn of a rhinoceros. There is, indeed, a beetle 
80 called; but then the horns or trunk has no fork at the end, though the lower 
horn resembles this. Tlie feet are all forked at the end, but not like lobsters' 
claws.* 


♦ WaTkh BH«Ti.isa.-^From this numerous 
class we select the British hydrophilus, or 
water devil, of which the accompanying cuts 
give the natural size, and magnified. Its 
popular name bespeaks its savage propensi¬ 
ties; and in examining its peculiar stuictiire 
and habits, the faculty which most strikinglj 
attracts our attention, is its ferocious disposi¬ 
tion, and the fitness of its organs for the exer¬ 
cise of its ravenous appetite. It may safely 
lie asserted, that no known sjiecies' of larva is 
provided with weaixins of destruction so 
powerful, BO numerous, and well adapted to 
their end, as those which this creature pos¬ 
sesses. It measures, when at maturity, an 
inch and a half in length, while the superior 
strength and courage manifested in its at¬ 
tacks on small hsh, and other animals larger 
than itself, is truly surprising. Indeed, its 
natural histoiy and economy, from the perspi¬ 
cuous pen of Mr. Pritchard, will be read with 
extreme interest. 

About the latter end of April, and during 
the month of May, small nests of these in¬ 
sects am often found Hoatiiig among the 
weeds and water-plants, in stagnant pools. 
They aic in the lorm of balls, of a dusky 
white colour, and a silky texture, and have 
each a small stem of the same nature as the 
nest, by means of which it is attached to the 
toots or stalks of weeds at the bottom of the 
Water. In this situation it lemains during 
the winter, and is thus effectually preserved 
from the effects of intense cold. Karly in the 
spring, the stem or cable to which we have 
referred, is detached from the weeds, by the 
winds which at that time prevail, and the 
nest rises to the surface of the water, and 
there floating, imbibes the genial influence 
of the sun. These nests may be taken and 
placed in a basin of water, and, as the season 
advances, hatched by the heat of the sun. 
On the larvse leaving the nest, which they 
accomplish by gnawing a hole in the side, 
the intent larva immediately descends to the 
bottom of the vessel, with its jaws extended 
in search of prey, and eagerly devours all the 
small aquatic insects that are within its 
reach: if, however, there is a scarcity of food 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the uest, 
tlie larva of the same brood may be seen to 
devour each other. 

In its infimt state, this larva is very trans- 
parent t hence its internal structure may be 
clearly distinguished. The circulation along 
the principal artery on each side of the body 
ran be distinctly observed. 


The manner in which this larva treats its 
prey, evinces an extraordinary degree of in¬ 
stinct. Many of the creatures on which it 
feeds, are crustaceous about the head and 
hack; hence their most vulnerable part is the 
belly. This part, therefore, the larva attacks, 
and to accomplish its aim, swims underneath 
the intended victim, and bending back its 
head, which is even with the surface of its 
back, IS enabled to reach its prey by means 
of its jointed anteniiSB, 1, (in the cut) which 
represents a magnified view of the larva taken 
while young. Its next operation is to pierce 
it With the mandibles, 2. Having thus se¬ 
cured its object, it immediately ascends to 
the top of the water, and holding its prey 
above the surface, so as to prevent it strug¬ 
gling, shakes it as a dog would a rat. The 
prc)', however, of this larva, is often largey 
than its destroyer. Its next operation is to 
insert the piercer and sucker, 4, which is 
capable of being thrust out or withdrawn at 
pleasure. When the juices of the victim are 
not easily procured by suction or exhaustion, 
the serrated pair of forceps, 3, is employed to 
tear and masticate it, and thus cause the 
juices to be more easily obtained. If its food 
is plentiful, this larva anives at its full 
growth in the couise of three or ibur weeks, 
.uid is then nearly opaque, and thickly covered 
vt ith hair. It can be Kept several days with¬ 
out food, and by this exinanition its structure 
becomes considerably more transparent, while 
its natural ferocity is greatly increased, so 
that it will attack and fight with creatures 
much larger than itself, and even with its 
own species. 

On a fine sunny day the larvse arise to tha 
surface of the water, and delight to bask in 
the sun, but if watched, they remain motion¬ 
less, with their claws extended. If a stick, 
or any other substance, be presented to them, 
they will immediately seize it, and will some¬ 
times sutler themselves to be cut into pieces, 
before they relinquish their hold. Their bite 
has been considered poisonous by many per¬ 
sons, as it takes a greater length of time to 
heal than other wounds of the same extent, 
so that caution should be used in taking 
them. 

Touching the anatomy of thi# Cieafiice, it 
may be observed, that the sucker, marked 4, 
is contained in a crustaceous sheath, and may 
lie considerably protruded or completdy with* 
drawn at the pleasure of the larva; in the cut 
it is shown extended. The eyea are coin- 
pound, but of a peculiar confomation. being 
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To this class we may also refer the glow-worm, that little animal which makes 
such a distinguished figure in the descriptions of our poets. No tw o insects can 
difi’er more than the male and female of this species from each other. The male 
is in every respect a beetle, having cases to its wings, and rising in the air at 
pleasure ; the female, on the contrary, has none, but is entirely a creeping in¬ 
sect, and is obliged to wait the approaches of her capricious cornpaniou. The 
body of the female has eleven joints, with a shield breast-plate, the shape of 
which is oval; the head is placed over this, and is very small, and the three last 
joints of her body are of a Yellowish colour: but what distinguishes it fnnn all 
other animals, at least in this part of the world,'is the shining light which it 
emits by night, and which is supposed by some philosophers to be an emanation 
which she sends forth to allure the male to her company."* Moat travellers who 
have gone through sandy countries must well remember the little sliiniiig sparks 
with which the ditches are studded on each side of the road.t If incited by 


com|x>se(l of seven oval lenses, arranged like 
leaves upon a branch; in the drawing they 
are denoted by the figure 5. The whole of 
the head and thorax is curiously marked with 
a number of lines and spots. The legs are 
six in number; they are thickly set with 
rows of hair on their opposite side.s, and each 
18 fiirmshed with a sharji claw. The number 
of swimmers on each side is seven; they are 
covered with hairs, and, in the specimen from 
which the drawing was taken, a vast number 
of mrticella, or bell polypi, were attached. 
Tliese will be recognised in the magnified 
drawing by their bell-shaped figure. They 
sometimes infest this species of larva to such 
a degree, as considerably to impede its mo¬ 
tions in swimming. On each side of the ab¬ 
domen, which commences near the origin of 
the first pair of brachia, or swimmers, arise 
the great vessels; the two are piobably united 
near the tail, where an exceedingly curious 
process is also distinctly exhibited. Tlie 
whole surface of the body is thickly coveivd 
with hairs, and several tufts are disposed in 
clusters, with some regularity down the back 
and sides. The flexible pulsatory organ, m 
}>erpetual motion, is distinctly shown. Its 
form resembles the .letter 8, inverted. The 
use of the curious appendages at the lower 
extremity of the body is unknown. Its tail 
is biforked and crUstaceous. As the larva 
approaches maturity, it casts its skin several 
times, from each of which it escapes by a rent 
formed down the liack. 

After fliis creature has remained for a con¬ 
siderable time in the larva state, it buries it¬ 
self in a hole, which it forms for that pur¬ 
pose near the edge of the watei, and after 
passing through the chrysalis staje, it 
emerges in the form of a mrfect beetle. 
Several species of this genus have been de¬ 
scribed by different naturalists, particularly 
by Dr.Turton; but the precise chmacteristics 
of the perfect insect which is produced from 
this identical species of larva, are at present 
unknown 1 it will be recollected, however, 
that this circumstance does not render it a 
whit less valuable as a microscopic object. 


* The male glow-worm yields light as well 
as the female, but much i'auitcr. The eggs 
are also, in some degree, luminous. The 
light, which the worm has power to extinguish 
at pleasure, proceeds from brilliant spots on 
the three last rings ot the body, and on the 
tail; the luminous matter is a yellow sub¬ 
stance contained in the vesecles, and when 
these vesecles are removed entire, they shine 
for some time afterwards; but if lacerated, 
they are extinguished.—Kn. 

The common doctrine lespecting the light 
of the glow-worm is, that it is a lamp, lit up 
by the lemale to diiect the daiklmg flight of 
the male. This proves to be u fallacy. The 
author of Thv .lournal of a Naturalist, re¬ 
fining upon this notion, conjectines that the 
peculi.ir conf irmation of the head of the mule 
glow-worm is iiilemled as a converging re¬ 
flector of the light of the female, “ always be¬ 
neath him on the earth.” “ As we com¬ 
monly,” he adds, “ and with advantage, 
place our hand over the brow, to obstruct the 
rays of light falling from above, which en¬ 
ables us to see clearer an object on the 
ground, so must the projecting hood of this 
creature converge the visual rays to u point 
beneath.” 

Upon this Mr. Rennie observes, “ Unfor¬ 
tunately foi this theory, the grubs—which, 
being in a state of infancy, are therefore in¬ 
capable of propagating—exhibit a no less 
brUhant light than the perfect insect. Oe 
Geer says the light of the grub was paler, 
but in the one which 1 had it was not so. 
He also rcmaiked the same light in the 
uymph state, which he describes as ‘ very 
lively and bnlliant;’ and, in this stage of ex¬ 
istence, it is still less capable of propagating 
than in that of larva. ‘ Of what use -then,* 
he asks, ‘ is the light displayed by tlie glow¬ 
worm ? It must serve some purpose yet un¬ 
known. The authors who have spoken of 
the male glow-worms say positively that they 
shine in the dork us well as the females.’ 
These plain facts appear completely to ex¬ 
tinguish the poetical theory.” 

f Glow-Worms’ Liout. — By observing 
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coriositjr to approach more nearly, he will line! the light sent forth by the glotv 
worm ; if be should keep the little atiimal for some time, its light continues to 
grow paler, and at last appears totally exlitie.t. The manner in which this light 
is produced has hitherto continued iucxpli(;able; it is probable-the little animal 
is supplied with some electrical powers, so that by rubbing the joints of its body 
agairn^ each other, it thus supplies a stream of light which, if it alliires the male, 
as we are told, serves for very useful purposes. 

The Cantharis is of the beetle kind, from whence come cantharides, well 
known in the shops by the name of Spanish flies, and for their use in blisters. 
Tliey have feelers like bristles, flexible cases to the wings, a breast pretty plain, 
and the sides of the belly wrinkled. Cantharides differ from each other in their 
size, shape, and colour ; those used iu the shops also do the same. I’hc largest 
in these parts are about aii inch long, and as much in circumference, hut others 
are not above three-quarters of an inch. Some are of a pure azure colour, 
others of pure gold, and others, again, have a mixture of pure gold and azure 
colours: but they are all very brilliant, and extremely beantifnl. These insects, 
as is well known, are of the greatest benefit to mankind, making a part in many 
medicines conducive to human preservation. They are chiefly natives of Spain, 
Italy, and Portugal; but they are to be met with also about Paris in the summer 
time, upon the leaves of the ash, the [loplar, and the rose trees, and also among 
wheal, and in meadows. It is very certain that these insects are fond of ash 
leaves, insomuch that they will sometimes strip one of these trees quite bare. 
Some affirm, lliat these flie.s delight in sweet-,smelling herbs; and it is very 
certain that they are fond of honeysuckles, lilac, and wild-cherry shrubs ; but 
some that have sought after them, declare they never could find them on elder 
trees, nut trees, and among wlicat. We aie told, that the country people 
exjiect the return of these insects every seven years. It is very certain, that 
such a number of these insects have been seen together in the air, that they ap- 
)»eared like swarms of bees ; and that they have so disagreeable a smell, that it 
may be perceived a great way olf, e.specially about sun-set, though they are not 
seen at that time. Iliis bad smell is a guide for those w ho make it their business 
to catch them. When they aie caught they dry them, after which they are so 
light, that fifty will hardly weigh a drachm. 'Fhose that gatlier them, tie them in 
a bag, or a piece of linen cloth, that has been wellviorri, and then they kill 
them with the vapours of hot vin<-gar, after vvlmh they dry them in the son, and 
keep them in boxes. These flits, thus dried, being chemically analyzed, yield a 
great deal of volatile caustic-salt, mixed with a little oil, phlegm, and earth. 
Cantharides are penetrating, corrosive, and, applied to the skin, raise blisters, 
from whence proceeds a great deal of serosily. 'I’hey arc made use of both in¬ 
wardly and outwardly. However, it is somew hat strange that the efi’ects of these 
flies should fall principally Ufiun Ihe urinary passage-s ; for though some authors 
have endeavoured to account for this, we arc still in the dark, for all they have 
said amounts to no move, than that they affect these parts in a manner which 
may be very learnedly described, but very obscurely comprehended. 

An insect of great, thougii, perhaps, not equal u.se in medicine, is that which 
is known by the name of the Kcrines ; it is produced in the excrescence of an 
oak, called the berry-bearing ilex, and appears at first wiapl up in a membra¬ 
naceous bladder, of the size of a pea, smooth and shining, of a brownish red 
colour, and covered with a very fine ash-coloured powder. This bag teems with 
a number of reddish eggs, or in.sects, which being rubbed vyilh the lingers, pour 
out a crimson liquor. It is only met with in warm countries in the riutbtns of 
May and June. In the month of April this insect becomes of the size and shape 
of a pea, and its eggs some time alter burst from the womb, and soon turning 
worms, run about the branches and leaves qt the t ree. Thev are of two sexes, 
and the females have been hitherto described; but the males are very distinct 

two glow-worms which were brought from out their limps between eleven and twelve, 
the field to the bonk in the garden, it ap- and shone no more for vhe rest of the night, 
jteared to us that Micw* little creatures put —Na^;-. Hist, ov Sbi.bqshb. 
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from the former, and are a sort of small 6ies, like gnats, with six feet, of which 
the four forward are short, and the two backward long, divided info four joints, 
and armed with three crooked nails. There are two feelers on the head, a line 
and a half long, which are movable, streaked, and articulated, 'fhe tail, at the 
back part of the body, is half a line long, and forked. 'Hie whole body is 
covered with two tTan.sparcnt wings, and they leap abont in Ute manner ofc fleas. 
The harvest of the kerrnes is greater or less in proportion to the severity of the 
winter, and the women gather them before sun-rising, tearing them off with 
their nails, for fear there should be any loss from the hatching of the insects. 
They sprinkle them with vinegar, and lay them in the sun to dry, where they 
acquire a red colour. 

An insect, perhaps, still more useful than either of the former, is the Oochi- 
neal, which has been very variously described by authors ; some have supposed 
it a vegetable excrescence from the tree 
upon .wmich it is found; some have de¬ 
scribed it as a louse, some as a bug, and 
some as a beetle.'^ As they appear in our 
shops when brought from America, they 
are of an irregular shape, convex on one 
side, and a little concave on the other; 
but are both marked with transverse 
streaks, or wrinkle.s. They are of a scarlet 
colour within, and without of a blackish 
red, and sometimes of a white, reddish, or 
ash-colour, which are accounted the best, 
and are brought to ns from Mexico. The 
cochineal insect is of an oval fonn, of the 
size of a small pea, witli six feet, and a 
snout, or trunk. It brings forth its young 
alive, and is nourished by sucking the 
juice of the plant. Its body consists of 
several rings, and when it is once fixed on 
the plant, it continues immovable, being 
subject to no change. Some pretend there 
are two sorts, the one domestic, which is 
best, and the other wild, that is of a vivid 
colour; however, they appear to be the 
same, only with this difference, that the 
wild feeds upon uncultivated trees, wiihout 
any assistance, whereas the domestic is carefully, at a stated season, removed 
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* Manupactowb op Cochink at. at Rio 
»« jANBiao.~~It is supposed, that the in¬ 
sect which farms tliis dye at Rio, is not the 
same as that noticed by Liiinmus, under the 
name of cocctis cacti coccinelUferi, which is 
described as being fiat on the back, with 
black legs, and tapering bonis, or antenrm. 

The insect of Rio is convex, with legs, six 
in number, of a clear, bright red, in both 
male and female, and the antenna monili- 
form., or beadiike. The colour of the whole 
body of the male is a bright red; the breast 
elliptical, and slightly attached to the head : 
the antenna! about half as long as the body. 
Two fine white filaments, thrice as long as 
tl>e insect, pniject from its alidomen; and 
they have two wings, erect, of a faint straw 
colour. The female, which has no wings, 
is of an elliptic form, and convex on both 
sides; Jts baifk is covered with a dowuy sub¬ 


stance, resembling fine cotton. The abdomen 
is marked with transverse ruga, or furtows. 
The mouth is situated in the breast, having 
a brownish beak, which penetrates the plant 
the insect feeds upon. About twenty days 
after its birth it becomes pregnant; uiid dies 
after bringing forth an innumerable off- 
spring. The size of these are so minute, 
as to be easily mistaken for the eggs of those 
insects: they rgmain without the least ap¬ 
pearance of life for about the space of a day, 
then show tokens of animation, and soon 
after, move agilely over the surface of the 
leaf, upon which they were deposited by the 
mother. In three or four days the downy en- 
velopement, visible on the second day only 
through a microscope, appears to the naked 
eye; and the insect it covered increases ra¬ 
pidly in size till equal to a grain of ticc. As 
they augment in bulk, they decrease in mo- 
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to cultivated treesj where it feeds upon a purer juice. Those who take care of 
these insects, place them on the prickly pear-plant in a certain order, and are 
v'ery industrious in defending them from other insects"; for if any other kind 
come among them, they take care to brush them off with foxes’ tails. Towards 
the end of the year, when the rains and cold weather are coming on, which arc 
fatal to these insects, they take off the leaves or branches covered with cochi¬ 
neal, that have not attained their utmost degree of perfection, and keep them in 
their houses till winter is past. These leaves are very thick and Juiey, and 
.supply them with sufficient nourishment while they remain within doors, ^^hen 
the rrulder weather returns, and these animals are about to exclude their young, 
the natives make them nests, like those of birds, but less, of tree moss, or soft 
hay, or the down of cocoa nuts, placing twelve in every nest. These they (ix 
on the thorns of the prickly pear-plant, and in three or four days’ time thry 
bring forth their young, which leave their nests in a few days, and creep upon 
the branches of the plant, till they find a proper place to rest in, and take in 
their nourishment; and untd the female.s are fecundated by the male.s, which, as 
in the former tribe, differ very widely, from the females being winged insects, 
whereas the others only creep, and are at most stationary. VVheu they are im¬ 
pregnated, they produce a new ofll'spring, so that the propagator has a new 
riarvcst thrice a year. When the native Americans have gatliered the cochineal, 
they put them into holes in the. ground, where they kill them with boiling water, 
and afterwards dry them in the sun, or in an oven, or lay them upon hot plates. 
From the various methods of killing them, arise the different colours which they' 
appear in when brought to us. While lliey are living, they seem to be sprinkled 
over with a w'hite powder, which they lose as soon as t.lie boiling water is poured 
• upon them. Those lliat are dried upon hot places are the blackest. What we 


tien ; aixl wlien arrived at full growth, they 
are attached to the leaf in a toriiid stale. 
This i.s the period at which tliey are taken 
fioni the plant for use : if sidteied to remain, 
they would deposit their young, as hetore 
iiientioued. Various cells, of a cjHnduc 
turm, standing peipeiidicularly upon the sur¬ 
face of the lent, are discoveied among the 
clusteis of these insects, inveloped lu their 
cotton. These cells are the cvysalides, or 
eoccoons, of the male. The wings, in their 
nascent state, make their first appearance out 
of them, and aie perceptihlo about thiec days 
hefore the insect is in a state ol completion, 
or maturity. In that condition it enjoys its 
existence only three or foui days, dming 
which it impiegnates the fenialos. 

The plant upon which this insect feeds, is 
the cactus oimniin of LiiinsDus; called at 
Kio, orumbcin —a species of tlie cactus, or 
piickly (Miar. 

The leaves of this planl are somewhat el- 
lilitical, and giow without stalks. They are 
thick and tleshy. having the ii|)pei side more 
planoconcave than the other. They rise nn- 
inediafely one fioin the othei’s edge, and 
also fioin the stem, aimed with round and 
tapering prickles about an inch long. These 
plants, though they would extend to twenty, 
.lie jireveuted from using above eight feet; 
this height being more convenient to the 
manufacturer, and at which the juice of the 
leaves is supposed most nutricious. The 
young leaves are of a darkish gieen, but ac- 
tpiiie, by age, a vellow cast; and their u> 


toriial substance is of the same colour as the 
external. 

Upon the cactus is found another insect, 
supposed to leed upon the coccits, or coc/ti~ 
neat insect It lesemblcs, ui its perfect state, 
a four-winged insect, called ic/ttieumm ; but 
is found, on close examination, to be a fly 
with only two wings. The larva, or cater- 
■])i!lar of this fly, is with difficulty distni- 
guished liom the coccus ; it insinuates itself 
into the cotton m whicli the lattei is envelop¬ 
ed When this fly is piepared to change its 
skin, it leaves the cotton, comes upon the 
leaf, and quickly ini teases in sue, and 
changes its colour. In a few days, then it 
lieciiincs inactive; but quickly after, it con¬ 
tacts its wings with violent agitation, and 
deposits a globule of puie red colouring 
matter. It next suspends itself upon the 
prickles ol tlie leaf, and is metamorjihosed 
into a chrysalis, out of which issues shortly 
a perfect fly. 

The conversion of Ihe insects into coc/ti- 
mud IS a simjile process. They are put into 
a flat eailben dish, and placed, alive, over a 
charcoal fire, and pai-ioasted very slowly, till 
the down upon them disappeitrs, and the 
aqueous juice of the animal Iw entiiely eva¬ 
porated. Blit, during this piocess, they are 
to be constantly stirred about, with a tin 
ladle, to pre/ent absolute tonefaction, which 
would reduce the insect to ashes, and thcie. 
fore destroy the colour.—CintuEsi'oNDBNT or< 

lUE lillllKOU. 
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call (he cochineal are only the females, for the males are a sort of ^y, as already 
observed, in the kermes. They are used Ijoth for dyeing and medH-ine, and are 
said to have much the same virtue a.s the kermes, though they are new seldom 
used alone, bxd are mixed with other things for the sake of the colour.'^ 

I shall end this account of the beetle tribe with (he history of an animal which 
cannot properly be ranked under this sjiecies, and yet which cannot be more 
methodically ranged under any other. This is the insect that forms and resides 
in the gall-nut, the spoils of which are converted to such useful purposes, I’ho 
gall insects are bred in a sort of bodies adhering to a kind of oak, in Asia, which 
differ with regard to their colour, size, roughness, smoothness, and shape, and 
whicli we call galls. They are not fruit, as some have imagined, but preter¬ 
natural tumours, owing to the wounds given to the buds, leaves, and twigs of 
fKe tree, by a kind of insects that lay their eggs within them. This abiinal is 
furnished with an implement, by which the female penetrates into the bark of 
the-tree, or into that spot whicli "Just begins to l)ud, and tliere sheds a drop of 
corrosive fluid into the cavity. Having thus Ibrmed a receptacle for her eggs, 
bIic deposits (hem in the place, and dies soon after. The heart of the bud being 
ttius wounded, the circulation of the iiutritive juice is interrupted, and the I’er- 
inentation thereof, with the poison injected by the fly, biyns tlie parts adjacent, 
and then alters the natural .colour of the plant. Tjie juice, or sap, turned back 

* SvEciKS OK CocmNRA.T, iNcinENTAL TO we know, me cotivi'yud from one country (o 
Grka.t Britain —Xk® Rev. GiUieit White, miothtT in a very unexpected manner, and 
in a letter to Dames Barriiigloii, says, “ As have a wonderful jiowfr of mamtaming their 
I have sometimes known you make UKiuines existence till they fall into a nidns jiroptT 
about Several kinds of insects, 1 shall heie for their suppoit and increase, 1 cannot but 
send you an account of one sort which I suspect still that these oocci came to me ori- 
Intle expected to have found lii this king- gmally from Andalusia. Yet, all tlie while, 
dorn. 1 had often obseived tliat one par- candour obliges me to confess, that Mr. Light- 
ticular pari of a vine, giowiiig on the walls of foot has wutten mo word, that he once, and 
iny ho,use, was covered m the autumn with a but once, saw these insects on a vine at Wey- 
lihick, dust-like appearance, on which the mouth; in Dorsetshire; which, it is heie to he 
Hies fed eagerly; and that the shoots and observed, is a seajiort town, to which the 
leaves tlins aifected did not thrive, nor did the coccus might he conveyed by shipping.” 
fruit ripen. To this substance I applied my Most ot the species of coccus, winch are 
gla.sses‘, but could not discover that it had found in and infest the green - liouses and 
any thing to do with animal life, as 1 at first conservatoiies of Biitain, have been intro- 
expected ; but upon a closer examination bo- duced with exotic plants. They are now very 
tmif] the larger boughs, wo were surprised to common m this coiintiy, and are a very pro- 
find that they were coated over with husky lific race. The females fix themselves, and 
shells, fiom whose sides proceeded a cotton- tenaciously and immovably adhere, to the 
like substance, surrounding a multitude of blanches of plants. Some of the.m lose eii- 
eggs. This curious and nncommon pvoduc- tiiely the form of insects : their bodies swell, 
tion put me upon recollecting what 1 have their skin stretches, and becomes smooth, 
heard and read concerning the coccus vitis_ and they so closely resemble some of the 
vnuferou of Linn®us, winch, in the south of galls, or excrescences, found on plants, as to 
Kuro{)eJ infests many vines, and is a honid be taken for such by people unacquainted 
and loathsome pest. As soon as I had turned wifli the subject. Aftei this change, the 
to the accounts give^ of this insect, I saw at abdomen serves only as a kind of shell, or 
once that it swarmed on my vine: and did covering, under which the eggs are concealed, 
not appear to have lieen at all checked by the Others, although they are also thui^ fixed, 
prec«lnig wintei', which had been uncom- piesovve their insect form till they have laul 
inonly severe. theii eggs, and then die, A kind of downy 

Not being then at all aware that it had suhstance glows on their abdomen, which 
any thing to do with England, 1 was much selves for the founation of the nest, in which 
inclined to think that it came lioin Gibraltar, they deitOsit their eggs. 

among the many boxes and packages ol The males dill’er considerably from the 
plants and birds winch I had formerly re- females, being ptovided with wings, and au* 
reived from thence; and especially as the small, but very active insects. It is from one 
vine infested grew immediately under my of this tribe, the coccus caete, or American 
study window, where I usually kept my spe- cochineal, that the celebrated red dye called 
cimeiis. True it is, that I had received nothing cochineal is made.—N atuhai. HisToiif ok 
fjom thence tor some years: but as in.sects, Sfi.hornk. 
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from its natural course, extravsisates and flows round the egg; after whicli it 
swells and dilates by the assistance of some bubbles of air, which get admission 
through the pores of the bark, and which nin in tlie vessels with the sap. The 
external coat of this excrescence ia dried by the air, and grows into a figure 
which bears some resemblance to the bow of an arch, or the roundness of a 
kernel. This little ball receives its niitriment, growth, and vegetation, as the 
other parts of the tree, by slow degrees, and is what we call the gall-nut. The 
worm that is hatched under this spacious vault, finds in the substance of the 
ball, which is as yet very tender, a subsistence suitable to its nature ; gnaws and 
digests it till the time comes for its transformation to a njmph, and from that 
state of existence changes into a fly. After this, the insect, pciTCiviug ifsell 
duly provided with all things requisite, disengages itself soon from its coniine- 
nient, and takes its flight into the open air."^ 'I’he case, however, is not similar 
with respect to the gall-nut that grows in autumn. The cold weather frequently 
comes on before the worm is transformed into a fly, or before the fly can pierce 
through its inclosure. The nut falls with the leaves, and although you may 
imagine that (he fly which lies within is lost, yet in reality it is not so ; on the 
contrary, its being covered up .so close is the means of its iireservation. Thus^ 
it spends the winter in a warm house, wliere every crack and cranny of the nut 
is well stopped up ; and lies buried, as it were, under a heap of leaves, which 
preserves it from the injuries of the weather. 'Jliis apartment, however, though 
HO commodious a relreat in the winter, is a perfect prison in the spring. 'I’lie 
fly, roused out of its lethargy by the hrst heats, breaks its way through, and 
ranges where it pleases. A very small aperture is snllicient, since at this 
time the fly i.s but a diminutive creature. Besides, tlie ringlets whereof its body 
is compost'd, dilate, and become pliant in tlie passage.f 


* CiAM. Insect. —The uLcvo sci'ins lo be 
the received doctiinc of the pu>iMgalion uf 
this insect, at piesent, lu Fiance All. Keiinio 
observes, “ Wilhout pietending jHisitively to 
state facts which aie, jieiliaps, beyond Immaii 
penetration, we niay view the process in a 
lather difleieiit light. Following the analogy 
ot what IS knou tt io occur in the case of the 
saw-flies, alter the gall-fly has made a ininc- 
ture and pushed her egg into the, hole, we 
may suppose that she coveis it ovei with some 
adhesive gluten, or gum, or the egg itself, a.s 
is usual among moths, &e., may be coated 
over with such a gluten. In either of these 
two cases, the gluten will prevent tlie saji 
that flows through the punctuie, from being 
scattered over the leaf and wasted ; and the 
sap, being thus coiifined to the space occu¬ 
pied by the eggs, will expand and foice ont- 
'waids the iHilhclc of gluten that confines it, 
till becoming thickened by evapoiatioii and 
exjiosure to the air, it at length sliiits up the 
puncture, stops the finther escape of the saj), 
and the piocess is completed. This explana¬ 
tion will completely account for the glolndar 
toim of the galls alluded to; that is, sup¬ 
posing the egg of the'gall-fly to be glohulai, 
and covered, or coated, with a pellicle ot 
gluten of umfonn thickness, and consequently 
Ojiposing uuifoim lesistancq, or rather unifuim 
expansibility, to the sap pressing from within. 
It will also account for the remarkable uni¬ 
formity in the size of the gall apples ; for the 
piinctures and the eggs being uiutunn in size, 
and file gluten, by supposition, uuifortti lu 
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iju.miity, no more than tlie fiame quantity of 
sap can escape in such circumstances. 

‘‘ But though this explanation appears to 
he pliiusihle, it is confessedly altogether con- 
jectmal j foi nobody since Swaminetdam, so 
lai as wt at Jill sent know, has ever detected 
a g.ill-tly 111 ihe act of depositing lier eggs, 
and lie did not attend to this ciicuinstance. 
'Fhe indefatigable. Ifeaumur, on one occasion, 
thought he would mate snie Ot tracing the 
steps of the piocess in the case of the gall¬ 
fly, which piodlices the Acr/c^rrar on the wild- 
rose tiee. Ills plan was to inclose in a liox, in 
which n biood of flies had just been produced 
from a bedegmu, a living blanch from a 
wild-iose tree ; but, to liis great disappoint- 
ineul, no eggs were laid, and no bedeguai 
loimed. Upon InitluT investigation, he dis- 
covetetl that the blood of flies pioduced from 
the bedegunv Weie not the genuine bedegnur 
insects at all, hut one of the paiasite ichneu¬ 
mons lleileguuris, Stephens), 

which liad smieptitiously depusited their 
eggs there, in older to supply their young 
with the bedeguiiv grubs, ail of which they 
appealed to have devouied.''— Insect Arc. 

f Insect.s which Invkst the Suuah- 
Cane. —To tliese insecls may be referred the 
accompanytng batch, winch are interesting 
fiom tlieir .onnexion with an article of such 
iiiijiortaiice as sugar. The sugar-cane has 
many enemies. Among them, iiaturahsts 
enumerate the large fue-fly, an undetenmiied 
aphis (plant louse), and the jumper-fly ; all 
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CHAP. Vll. 

THE GNAT AND THE TIPULA. 


There are two insects which entirely resemble each other in their form, and yet 
widely difl'er in their habits, manner«_, and propagation. Those who have seen 
the tipula, or long-legs, and the larger kind o( gnat, have most probably mis¬ 
taken the one for tiie other; they have often accused the tipnla, a harmless 
insect, of depredations made by the gnat, and the innocent have siillered for the 
guilty ; indc/cd, the dilTerence.s in their form are so very minute, that it often 
requires the assistance of a microscope to distinguish the one from the other; 
they arc both mounted on long legs, both fuinishcd with two wings and a 
slender body; their heads are large, ami they seem to be hnmp-backed; the 
chief and only difference, therefore, is, that the tipula wauls a trunk, while the 


of which are said to he bred in the cane. 
The myriads of ants which once infested, 
but have now disappeared liom, Giemida, 
committed, indeed, the most liightl'ul ra¬ 
vages ; but it was nitlier by excavating their 
little metro{>ohs beneulli the roots, tbaii by 
attacking the body ol the cane. 


Among the most frwpient and formidable 
enemies is the palm weevil {cahmdra palma- 
rww), of which b’ig. 1, is the female creeji- 
lug; and Fig. i, the, male. This insect is 
principally iiijiirums to the ]>lants lately stuck 
in the grimiid, to which the lemale is allured 
by the juices which aie exuded. These they 


Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 



(r.ilm Jiiil Sugar Wt'cvils.) 


lometimes attack so vigorously, that a fresh tira sacr/uiH'), which confines itself princi- 
planting becomes necessaiy. They do not pally to such canes as have Wen slightly 
seem to dejiosit their eggs in full-grown injured; though it sometimes attacks the 
Clines, when palms are abundant in the more vigorous plants, which it excavates to 
neigbl'ouihood. the very ground. Fig ,'{ is a specimen, anil 

Anvtbei epemy is the sugar weevilfr«/c»- Fig 4 a vaiieiy of tins insect. 
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gnat has a large one, which it often exerts to very mischievous jiurposes.'^ The 
tipula is a harmless, peaceful insect, that offers injury to notlnng : tJie gnat is 
sanguinary and predaceous, ever seeking out ior a place in which to bury its 
trunk, and pumping up the blood from the animal m large quantities. 


But the most destmetive and common 
enemy is the smaller grub of the borer moth 
sugar borer {diatraa sacchnri), from which 
the sugar-cane is never exempt. Fortunately, 
inthe seasonable climate of St. Vincent, fiom 
our improved cultivation, the animal is not 
very formidable; hut, in some other of our 
colonies, which aro subject to dry seasons, 
they have been known to blast the hopes of 
the year, to destroy whole acres of canes, and 
rum the unfortunate planter. Tlu> bort;rs are 
much more fatal to plant than ratoon canes ; 
one of the latter will sometimes nourish 
several of the borer worms, wliicli peiforate 
every joint; when the juthy centie becoming 
discoloured and sour, not only fails to yield 
at the mill, but communicates a dark culoui 
and bad quality to the syrup of the sounder 
plants. The Society of Arts has long offeiecl 
rewards for the expulsion of these borers; 
but a competent writer on the subject thinks 
the object of the planter .should Lie to prevent 
the iiLsects from depositing eggs m the plants, 
rather than to kill those which liave already 
begun their ojieiations. Indeed, fiom long 
continued experiments, he has discovered, 
that they may he almost entirely expelled 
from any quaiter in which the canes arc 
carefully stnpped of the dry and useless 
leaves, undev which, .is they become loose, 
the female borer deposits her eggs; and, 
were the .ints less piolific than they are. we 
might encourage them as useful helpinaies 
in the destruction of the hoiers, which they 
pursue and kill in their cjliadrieal labyrinths. 

It is worthy of notice, that the grub of the 
palm weevil, which is the size of the Ihuinh, 
has long been in request in both Indies, 
j^ilian speaks of au Indian king, who, for a 
dessert, in.stead of fuiil, set belore his Gre¬ 
cian guests a roasted worm taken from a 
plant, probably the l.iiva of this insect, 
which, he says, the Indians esteem very de¬ 
licious ; a character that was confirmed by 
some of the Greeks wliu tasted it. Madame 
Merian says, that the natives of Surinam 
roast and cat these guibs as s’omethiug very 
exquisite; and, says Mr. Kiiby, “a inend of 
mine, who has resided a gooil deal in the 
West Indies, where the palm grub is called 
Grugru, informs me, that the late Sir John 
La Forey, who was somewhat of an epicure, 
was extremely fond of it when properly 
cooked.”— Magazine of Naiurai. Hist. 

* Injukies (Committed my the Tipu- 
eidjk. —The maggots of this family which 
seem to do most injury, are those of Ttjmia 
olerarea, and T. cortitctnu. In the summer 
of 1 wo observed more than an aero of 


ground, ailjoining the Bishop of Oxford’s 
garden, at Blackheath, as entirely shipped, 
both of grass and eveiy thing green, as if 
the turf iiad been pared off’ from the surface, 
the only plant untouched being the tiny bird 
tare {Onnthopus jm-pvsillus). Oq,digging 
here to learn the cause, we found these larvai 
already full-fed, and about to pass into pup®, 
after having left nothing iiiion which they 
could subsist. It was not a little remarkablo 
that they seemed to he altogether confined to 
this spot; for we did not meet with a single 
foot of turf destroyed by them in any other 
part of the lieath, or in the adjacent fields. 
So very complete, however, was their destruc¬ 
tion ot the roots on the spot in question, that 
even now, at the distance of two years, it is 
still visibly thinner of herbage than the parts 
around it. 

Reaumur gives a similar account of their 
r.Tvages in Poitou, where, in certain seasons, 
the grass of the low, moist meadows, has 
been so parched up in consequence, as not to 
utfbul sufiicient provender for the cattle. Ho 
describes the soil in Poitou as a black peat 
mould; and it was the saipe in which we 
found them at Blackhealh, with this differ 
cnce, that the spot was elevated and d 
According to M. Reaumur, also, their only 
tood IS tills sort of black mould, and not the 
roots of grass and herbage, which he thinks 
are only loosened by their burrowing. This 
view of the matter appears strongly corro- 
boiatod by the fact, that several species of the 
family feed upon the mould in the holes of 
decaying tiees, particularly the larva of 
a veiy beautilnl one {Ctenophora Jluveulata, 
Meigcn), which is vety rare in Britain. It 
18 projier to mi ntion, however, that Mr. 
Stickney’s expeuments, contrary to the con¬ 
clusions of Reaumur, indicate that these 
laiv® devour the roots of grass; and Stewart 
says, they “ teed on the mots of plants, com, 
and grasses, and are thence destmetive to 
gaideus, fields, and meadows. They pre¬ 
vailed in the neighbourhood of Erlmbiirgh, 
and other places in Scotland, in the spring 
of 1800, whi n they laid waste whole fields 
of oats and oihet grain.” 

In many districts of England these insects 
cut off a large proportion of the wheat crop, 
particularly, it would appear, when it had 
been sown on clover leys. “ In the iich dis¬ 
trict,” says Kilby and Spence, “ of Sunk 
Island, in Holderness, in the spring of 1813, 
hundreds of acres of pasture have been en- 
tirely desfrciytd by them, being rendered as 
completely brown as if they had suffered a 
three months' drought, and destitute of all 
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The gnat proceeds from a little worm, which is iisnally seen at the bottom of 
standing waters. The manner in which the insect lays its eggs is particularly 
curious; after having laid the proper number on the surface of the water, it sur¬ 
rounds them with a kind of unchious matter, which prevents them from sitjking ; 
but at the same time fastens them with a thread to the bottom, to prevent their 
floating away at the mercy of every breeze, from a place, the warmth of which 
is proper for their production, to any other, where the water may be too cold, 
or the animal’s enemies too numerous. Thus the insects, in their egg slate, 
resembles a buoy, w'hich is fixed by an anchor. As they come to maturity they 
sink deeper, and at last, when they leave the egg as worms, they creep at tlie 
botlonf. They now make themselves lodgments of cement, which they fasten 
to some solid body at the very bottom of the water, unless, by accident, they 
meet with a piece of chalk, which being of a solt and pliant nature, gives them 
an opportunity of sinking a retreat for themselves, where nothing but the claws 
of a cray-fish can nossifily molest them. The worm afterwards changes its form. 
It appears with a large head, and a tail invested with hair, and moistened with 
an oleaginous liquor, which she makes use of as a cork, to sustain her head in 
the air, and her Jail in the water, and to transport her from one place to another. 
When the oil with which her tail is moistened begins to grow'dry, she dis¬ 
charges out of her mouth an unctuous humour, which she sheds all over her tail, 
by virtue whereof she is enabled to transport herself where she pleases, without 
being either wet or any ways incommoded by the water. The gnat, in her 
second state, is, properly speaking, in her form of a nymph, which is an intro¬ 
duction or entrance into a new life. In the first place, she divests herself of her 
second skin; in the next, she resigns her eyes, her antennaB, and her tail; in 
short, she actually seems to expire. However, from the sjioils of the amphibious 
animal, a little winged insect cuts the air, whose every part is active to the last 
degree, and whose whole structure is the just object of our admiration. Its little 
head is adorned with a plume of feathers, and its whole body invested with 
scales and hair, to secure it from any wet or dust. She makes trial of the acti¬ 
vity of her wings, by nibbing them either against her body or her broad side- 
bags, which keep her m an equilibrium. The furbelow, or little border of tine 
feathers, which graces her wings, is very curious, and strikes the eye in the most 
agreeable manner, Tliere is nothing, however, of greater importance to the 
gnat than her trunk, and that weak implement may justly be deemed one of 
nature’s master-pieces. It is so very small, that the extremity of it can scarcely 
be discerned through the best microscope that can be procured. That part 
which is at first obvious to the eye, is nothing but a long scaly sheath under the 
throat. At near the distance of two-thirds of it, there is an aperture, through 
which the insect darts out four stings, and afterwards retracts them. One of 
which, however sharp and active it may be, is no more than the ease in which 
the other three lie concealed, and run in a long groove. The sides of these 
stings are sharpened like two-edged swords ; they are likewise barbed, and have 
a vast number of cutting teeth towards the point, which turns up like a hook, 
and is fine beyond expression. When all these darts are stuck into the flesh of 
animals, sometimes one after another, and sometimes all at once, the blood and 
humours of the adjacent parts must unavoidably berfsxtravasated; upon which a 
tumour must consequently ensue, the little orifice ivhereof is closed up by the 
compression of the external air. When the gnat, by the point of her case, 
which she makes use of as a tongue, has tasted any fruit, flesh, or juice that she 
has found out, if it be a fluid, she sucks it up, without playing her darts into it; 

vegetation except a few thistles. A square shaped and transverse, do not act against 
foot of the dead turf being dug up, 210 grubs each other as is usual among insects, but 
were counted on it; and, what himishes a against two other pieces which are im- 
stnking proof of the probfic powers of those movable, convex, and toothed, —as if the 
insects, last year it was difficult to find a under-jaw in quadrupeds were divided into 
.single one.” two, and shonild act vertically on the two 

It is wottby of remark, that the mandibles {lortiuns of the iuimqvable upper-jaw thrown iii 
V* there dehti uctiye cieatuies, which are claw- between them,— Insect Thansfokuations. 
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r>irt m case slie finds the least obstruction by any flesh whatever, she exerts tier 
strength, and pierces through it, if possibly she can. After this she draws back 
her stings into their sheath, which she applies to the wound in order to extract, 
as through a reed, the juices which she finds inclosed."^ This is the implement 
with which the gnat performs her work in the summer, for during the winter she 
has no manner of occasion for it. Then she ceases to eat, and spends all that 
tedious season either in quarries or in caverns, which she abandons at the re¬ 
turn of summer, and flies about in search after some commodious ford, or stand¬ 
ing water, where she may produce her progeny, which would be soon washed 
away and lost by the too rapid motion of any running stream. The little brood 
are sometimes so numerous, that the very water is tinged according to the colour 
of the species, as green, if they be green, and of a sanguine hue, if they be red. 

These are circumstances sufficiently extraordinary in the life of this little ani 
mal, hut it offers something still more curious in the method of its propagation. 
However siniiiar iiTsects of the gnat kind are in their appearance, yet they dilfer 
widely from each other in flie manner in which they are brought forth, for some 
arc oviparous, and arc produced from eggs, some are viviparous, and come 
forth in their most perlect form ; some are males, and unite with the female ; 
some are female.s, requiring the impregnation of (he male ; some are of neither 
sex, yet still produce young, without any copulation w'hatsoever. I'his is one of 
the strangest discovemis in all natural history ! A gnat separated from the rest 
of its kind, and inclosed in a glass vessel, with air sufficient to keep it alive, 
shall produce young, which also, when separated from each other, shall be the 
parents of a numerou.s progeny, 'rims, down for five or six generations, do 
these extraordinary animals propagate without the. use of copulation, without 
any congress between the male and female, but in the manner of vegetables, the 
young bursting from tiie body of Lbea parents, without any previous iniprcgna- 
tion. At the sixth generation, however, their propagation stops, the gnat no 
longer produces its like, Iroin itself alone, but it requires the access of the male 
to give it another succession of fecundity. 

The gnat of Europe give.s but little uneasine.ss ; it is sometimes heard to hum 
about our beds at night, and keeps off tlie approaches ol sleep by the apprelieu- 

¥ 

meat, betwixt his shirt and skin. Having a 
cunsu!t‘raf)le portion of this provision in stoic, 
so deposited, he was taken rather unwell, and 
laid hiniselt down in a field, in the parish of 
Scu'dington ; when, from the heat of the 
season at tliat tune, the meat speedily became 
putrid, and was of course struck by the flies : 
these not only proceeded to devour the inani¬ 
mate pieces of fli-sh, but also liteially to prev 
upon the living substance; and when (he 
wretched man was accidentally found bj' some 
of the inbabitanis, he was so eaten by Ihe 
maggots, that his death seemed inevitable. 
After clearing away, as well as they were 
able, these shocking vemiin, those who found 
courage conveyed him to Asbomby, and a 
surgeon was immediately procured, who de¬ 
clared that his body was in such a state, that 
dressing it must be little short of instantane¬ 
ous death : and, in fact, the man did survive 
the operation but a few hours. When first 
iound, and again when examined by the sur¬ 
geon, he piesented a sight loathsome in the 
extreme; white maggots of enormous size 
were crawling in and upon his body, which 
they had most shockingly mangled, and the 
removing of the external ones served only to 
lendei the sight move horrid. 


♦ Lakv^e ov Bi.ow-fi.iks. —The mag¬ 
gots or larva- of the blow-flies aie a <b*- 
stnicfivc race to animal matter. Liniianis 
says, the mnsca vomiiaria will devour the 
carcass of a horse as rpiickly as a liou would 
do. And this is not at all impiobable, when 
we know that a species nearly allied to this 
(the musca caruavw) pioduces not fewer 
than twenty thousand at a time; and that 
they have been pioved by Redi to increase in 
weight two hurdred fold witliin the short 
space of twenty-four hours. One of the most 
extraordinary ciiciim.stances connected with 
the destnictive powers of maggots, and of 
their attacking the human frame, is recorded 
in Belt’s H'eekly Messenger. “On the 2Cth 
of June, 1829, died at Asbornby, Lincolnshire, 
John Page, a jiauper, belonging to Little Wil¬ 
loughby, under circumstances truly singidar. 
He being of a lestless disposition, and not 
choosing to stay in the pansh woikbouse, was 
in the liabit of strolling about the neighbour¬ 
ing villages, subsisting on the pittance ob¬ 
tained from door to door; the support he 
.usually received from the benevolent was 
bread awl meat; anil after satisfying the 
cravings of nature, if was his custom to de¬ 
posit the surplus provisions, particiilaily flic 
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aion it causes ; but it is very different in the ill-peopled regions of America, 
where the waters stagnate, and the climate is warm, and where they are pro¬ 
duced in multitudes beyond expression. The whole air is there filled with 
clouds of those famished insects ; and they arc found of all sizes, from six inches 
long,to a minuteness that even requires the microscope to have a distinct per¬ 
ception of them.* The warmth of the mid-day sun is too powerful for their con¬ 
stitutions ; but when the evening approaches, neither art nor flight can shield 
the wretched inhabitants from their attacks : though millions are destroyed, still 
millions more succeed, and produce unceasing torment. The native Indians, 
who anoint their bodies with oil, and who have from their infancy been used to 
their depredations, find them much less inconvenient than those who are newly 
arrived from Europe; they sleep in their cottages covered all over with thou¬ 
sands of the gnat kind upon their bodies, and yet do not seem to have their 
slumbers interrupted by their cruel devourers. If a candle happens to be 
lighted in one of those places, a cloud of insects at once light upon the flame, 
and extinguish it; they are, therefore, obliged to keep their candles in glass 
lanthorns : a miserable expedient to prevent an unceasing calamity !f 


* Gnat Dancks. —It may prove still more 
interesting, we think, to tutu our atieution to 
some other movements of insects which seem 
to be expressive of pleasure when they aie 
not stationary, and leaving out of cuiisideui- 
tiun, also, their foraging foi food. A familiar 
instance of what we allude to occurs in the 
serial dances of the tipulidan gnats and some 
other insects. These are performed not only 
in summer, but frequently even in winter 
and in the earlier months of spring,—in 
sheltered places, indeed, such as under trees 
and hedges, in lanes, and wlien a day chances 
to be finer than usual, though the mildest 
day IS of course at these seasons comparatively 
chill. The most common of these winter 
dancers is called by Harris the tell-tale (<rj- 
choerra Uiemalis, Meigen), a troop of which 
may be occasionally seen gamboling in a 
sunny nook, though the ground be covered 
with snow. When the weather is warm and 
mild, however, the dancing Upuhda; prefer 
the decline of clay ; and we have leinatked 
tln ni keeping it up as long as we could dis- 
tuigiuhh them between the eye and the wan¬ 
ing light of the western houzmi: how much 
longer they continued to dance we cannot tell. 

It IS a very singular fact connected with 
fbe.se gnat dances, that the company always 
coiKsists exchusively of males. This any per¬ 
son who will take the trouble may verify by 
inclosing a group of them in a butterfly-uet. 
If this be not at band, he may procure good 
evidence by wetting the baud, and passing it 
quickly amongst the Ihiikest of the crowd ; 
when several will be caught, and will uni¬ 
formly exhibit the beautifully fiinged or 
plumed anteiinie, which in the female are 
without the hairs or the plumelets. What it 
may be, besides the same ilelighted and 
liuuyunt spirit which causes iambs to group 
logether iu their frolics, that induces those 
tuiy goats to sport in this maimer on the 
wiiig, IS ]>crhaps, inexplicable. 

VVoidbwoitli’s opinion, though adopted by 


Kirby and Spence, is, perhaps, as we shall 
presently endeavour to show, more poetical 
than correct. His words are:— 

“ Nor n,lilting lierc to rntertain the thought. 
tJri'iituiei tlmt in eoinraiinities exist. 

Less, /IS might seem, Irom (jeneral (•uaiiliao8lii|i, 
Oi through (lojienitenco upon mutual uni, 

Tli.m by piirticipalioii of dehglit. 

Anil tt stnrl lo'e of fellowshii) comVnneil. 

Wliiit otlier spirit can it he that piompts 
The gilded sunimer flies to mix and weave 
Tlieir S])oits togetiier in tlie solar hi urn, 

Or, in tile gloom and Iwiliglil, hum their joy,” 

The Exem non 

The evening gamboling of rooks on tlie 
wing, when they return fioni their more dis¬ 
tant excursions during the auKimn, may with 
more ceitainty be lefened to this cause. 
White says, they rendezvous by thousands 
over Selbornc-down, wheeling round and div¬ 
ing in a playful manner in tlie air, and when 
this ceremony is ovei, with the last gliAtn of 
light, they retire to the deep beech woods of 
Tisted and Kepley. It may not be improper, 
howevei, to distinguish between this and the 
restle.ss tossing about and flapping of the 
wings, often exhibited by rooks previous to a 
storm, which more usually occurs in the 
morning, and closely resembles the tossing 
of sea-birds on the billows during a gale. 

The quickness of the vision of tipulidan 
gnats, and the rapidity as well as the dex¬ 
terity of their motion, may be considered not 
a little remarkable, from the circumstance of 
their flying unwetted in a heavy shower of 
rain, whose drops—^bigger than their own 
bodies—if they fell upon them, must dash 
them to the ground; unless it may be that 
the drops glide off their wings as they do off 
the feathers of a duck, while the elasticity of 
their bodies may save them from accidents, 
even when they chance to be peiJad,—I mskct 
Transkormations. 

f WiiEAT-FtY. —^The maggot of a minute 
fly of the same family, known by the name 
of the wheat-fly (^C'cridomyia Tri/iri, Ktrhy), 
is fiequeiitiy productive of great damage m 
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tlic crojis of wheat. Its histoiy was first in¬ 
vestigated by Mai'sikam, and subsequently by 
Knt>y, and several other intelligent natu¬ 
ralists. The parent fly is very small, not un¬ 
like a midge {t'uUroidcs punctata-, Latr,), of 
an orange colour, and wings rounded at the 
li[>, and fringed with bans. The female rs 
luiaished with a retiactile ovipusrtui, fuur 
tinies as long as the body, and as tine as a 
hair, for depositing her eggs, which she does 
ill the glumes ol the tloiels of tire grain. The 
following account of its pioceedings is given 
hy Mr. Shiieff, air intelligent laiinei ol East 
Lothian ;— 

“ Wheat-flies,” he says, “ weie first ob- 
seiveil here tins season on llie evening ot tlie 
21st t'f June, and, lioin the vast iminbei 
seen, :t is ]uoliahle a few of tliem may have 
been in existence some diivs pievious. The 
eggs were visible on the 2.'iul, the laiva; on 
the fltHh ol that month, and the jnipa? on 
the 29th of July. The flies were ohseived 
depositing eggs on the 2Slh, and finally dis- 
iqijieaied on the itOth ol Jul) ; thus having ex- 
isteil tlnouglioul a period ol thut^-nine days 

“ The flies weie olistrved to lusjnent the 
wheat-plant, iuchiding the tlnck-iooled 
coueh-giass rcpi/ia) Tliev gene- 

lally ie]*osed on the lowei paits ol the stems 
duimg (lie day. and became active about sun¬ 
set, except when the wind was high, i liave, 
liowevei, seen them flying uliont on cloudy 
moiiiings, till seven o’clock, and, upon one 
occasion, vviiiiessed them depositing Ihi-ir 
eggs, m a shaded situation, at two in the 
iilteinooii. Then movements appeal to be 
intlueuced by the lays of liglil,ol which they 
seem niipalient, being active when the snn 
rs below la near the hoiizoii : they liequent 
the most umliiageous part of tlie cinp, and 
shun that which rs deficient in foliage. 

“ llie flies almost mvatiably pieteued the 
ears emerging from the vagina to those far¬ 
ther advanced, for depositing their eggs on ; 
and as one side only of the eai is exjiosed 
when the plant is in this stage of growth, the 
other side generally Temnmed uiiiiijuied. The 
fly deserted the fields as the crop advanced 
towards niatiirity, and were found longe.st on 
the spnng-sown portion of the ciop. It 
seemed to feed on the gum adhering to the 
newly emerged ears; and as Iheie is a great 
diversity in the time of sowing wheat in this 
neighbourhood, and consequently of the ears 
escaping from the vagina, J uttiibute the un¬ 
usual length of tune it has existed this sea¬ 
son, to the supjily of food thus gradually fur¬ 
nished. 

The fly deposits its eggs with much in¬ 
tensity, ttiul may easily be taken when so em¬ 
ployed. Upon one occasion, 1 numhered 
tbiity-five flies on a single ear; and, alter 
carrying it a distance of a quartei of a mile, 
six ol them still continued to deposit eggs. 


At another time, I placed a fly, then laying,, 
between the face and glass ol my watcli, 
where it deposited seveial eggs, although iu- 
variubly interrupted by the revolution of the 
moment hand. 

“ The eggs of the fly are generally found 
in clusteis, varying m number from two to 
ten, upon the miier chatf, m which the fur¬ 
rowed side of the gram is embedded, and aie 
also occasionally 1o be seen m the inteiior 
paits of the flower and chafl. The eggs aie 
depositc'd by means of a long slender tube, 
and fixed with a ghitinous substance pos¬ 
sessed hy tlie fly. A thiead of glutinous 
matter fiequently couiiecls a cluster of eggs 
witli the style, when* the laivao seem to sub- 
sist on the inillen ; in one instance, fifteen 
eggs weie numbeied on such a thread, seveial 
ot wliieli Were suspended on the poilioii i‘x- 
leiuliiig between (lie cliati and the style. The, 
fly not only seems thus to provide a convey¬ 
ance tioiii the laiva* to tlie sl 3 ’le, hut also food 
tm tlieii supiioit. Tlie anthers are pievenieil 
lioiii leaving the stjle in consequence of be¬ 
ing ginniiied down hy the glutinous matter 
of the fly, and the pollen tlueeby detained 
loi tlie use of the laivai, which otherwise* 
would, in jiait, he cumed out of the glumes 
by the expansion of the filaments,—known to 
l.iitneis by the teim bluimi. In (be exertion 
ol gumming down the antheis, many of the 
flies aie entangled m the vastules of the co- 
loila, and thus become a saciiiice to their 
mateinai aflectum. 

“ Tire laiva* aie jiroduccd fiom the eggs in 
the cumse of eight or ten days : they aie at 
fiist peifectly tiaiispaieiit, and assume a yel¬ 
low Colour a lew day.s afterwards. They (lavel 
not lion; one floret to another, andloity seven 
have been numbeied in one. Occasionally 
theie are found in (he same floret larva; and 
a giam, which is generally shnvelled, as if 
deprived of noinislmieiit; and although the* 
pollen may furnish the laivar with food in the 
first instance, they soon euiwd aiound the 
lower part of the gevmen, and there, in all 
probability, subsist on the matter destined (o 
have foimed the giam.”— Louuon’s Mau. ov 
Nat. Ilisr. 

Hkssian-Ki.y. — Our English naturalists 
vveie foi many yeais of opinion, that the m- 
sect called the Hesslan-fly, so destructive to, 
wheat crops in Ameucu, belonged to tlie 
family with the common house-fly; 

and Mr. Maikwick, an mtelhgent natmahsi, 
hy a series of ob.seivations on a British fly 
{chluro])S pumi/tonii, Meigen) W’hich attacks 
the stems of wheat, cieateil no little alarm 
among agriculturists. Markwick's fly is less 
than a foiiith of an inch in length, with daik 
slioiilders striimd with twoyellow lines,aJid the 
maggot is white. lie planted roots of wheat 
containing larva* lu a small flovvev-pot. and 
eoveicd tl t in witli gaure. Each stem pro- 
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thici‘(l oiiL‘ of the above flik-B. The crop of 
wheat atliifke<l by this thouj^h at 

first it appeared to fail, lumed out well in 
consequence of numerous side shoots It is 
only the. early wheat sown in October that is 
afiected by it 

It now ajqieais that Markwick was alto- 
pethei iinstukeu m identifyiiij' his insect with 
the llessiaii-fly {cectdomyia destructor, Say), 
which has been accurately described by Mr. 
Say ill the Journal uj the Academy of Na¬ 
tural Hciences of Philadelphia for IS I?. It 
is a little laifijer than out wheat-fly, more 
slender in the body, has longer leg.s, and is 
not orange, but black and fulvous. The fe¬ 
male deposits from one to eight or more eggs 
on a single plant of wheat, between the 
sheath of the inner leaf and the stem nearest 
the roots; in which situation, with its head 
towards the root or first joint, the young larva 
passes the winter, eating into the stem, and 
causing it to break. 

The devastation committed by the Ilessuin- 
fly seems to have been fii.st observed in 177 (i, 
and it was erroneously supposed that the in¬ 
sect was conveyed among straw by the Hes¬ 
sian troops lioin Geimany, It was fiist 
noticed 111 the wdieat fields of Long Island, 
from which it spread giadualiy at the late of 
fifteen or twenty miles iiiuiid ; and in 17B9 
it liad advanced two hundred miles from its 
original station in Long Island. Other ac¬ 
counts state that it did not travel more than 
seven miles amiiially, and did little senous 
divtnage before 17bH. Their ininibers seem 
almost inciedible. The houses in the infested 
distncts swarmed with them to so great a 
degiee, that every vessel was filUd with them ; 
five hundred were actually counted on a glass 
tumbler which had been set down for a few 
minutes with a little beer m it. They weie 
ohseived crossing the lX;laware rivei like a 
cloud ; niul even iiiounfains do not seem to 
interrupt their progress. We can well un¬ 
derstand, thcrefoie, that so foimidahle a 
lavager should have caused a veiy great 
alarm; and even our own government was m 
fear lest the insect should be imported. The 
privy council, indeed, sat day after day in 
deep consultation what measuies shoubl be 
adopted to ward ofi the danger of a calamity 
more to be dieaded, as they well knew, than 
the plague or the pestilence. Expresses weie 
sent oft' in all diiections to the officers of the 
customs at the different out-ports resjiectmg 
the examination of cargoes, — despatches 
were written to the tunhassadors in Fiance, 
Austria, Prussia, and America, to gain in- 
furnialion,—and so impoitant altogethei was 
the business deemed, that the minutes of 


council, and the documents collected from all 
quarters, fill upwards of two hundred pages. 

As in the case of the English wheat-tly. 
the American Hessian'-fly has a formidable 
enemy in a minute four-winged fly {Cera- 
phnm destructor, Say), whicli deposits its 
eggs in the larvae. "Were it not toi the Cera- 
phion, indeed, Mr. Say is oi opinion that the 
crops of wheat would he totally annihilated 
in the districts where the Hessian-fly pre¬ 
vails.— Insect TllANSSOltMAiTONS. 

Cheese -Fi.v. — Those who have, fiom 
popular associations, been accustomed to look 
with disgust at the little while larvae common 
in cheese, well known under the name of 
hoppers, will lie somewhat surprised to liear 
tho illustrious Swammeidam say, ‘‘ I can 
take upon me to affirm, Unit the limbs and 
other parts of this maggot are so uncommon 
and elegant, and contiived with so much art 
and design, that it is impossible not to ac¬ 
knowledge them to he the woik of infinite 
power and wisdom, from which nothing is 
hid, and to which nothing is impossible.” 
But whoever will examine if with care, will 
find that Swammerdam has not exaggerated 
the facts. 

The cheese-hopper is furnished with two 
homy claw-shaped muiiilibles, winch it uses 
both for digging into the cheese .md for 
moving itselt, being destitute of feet. Its 
jiowers of leaping have been obseived by 
eveiy one; and Swammeidam say.s, “ I have 
seen one, whose length did not exceed the 
fourth of an inch, leap out of a box six 
inches deep, that is, twenty-four times the 
length of its own body : otheis leap a gieut 
deal higlier.” For this purpose it first elects 
itself oil its tail, which is iurinshed with two 
wart-like piojections, to enable it to maintain 
its balance. It then bends itself into a cncle, 
catches the skin near its tail with its hooked 
niaiidriiles, and after stiongly contiacting it¬ 
self from a circular into an oblong foirii, it 
throws itself with a jeik into a stiaight line, 
and thus makes the leap. 

One very suqiiising provision is remaikahle 
in the bieathing-tubes of Ihe cheese-maggot, 
which are not placed, as m caterpillars, along 
the sides, but a pair near the head, and an¬ 
other pan near the tail. Now, wlien bin rowing 
in the moist cheese, these would be apt to he 
obstructed ; but to prevent this, it has the 
power of bringing over the front pair a fold 
of the skin, breathing in iJie meanwhdo 
Ihioiigh the iindei pair. Well may iSw.un- 
mei'dam denominate these contrivances “ sui- 
prisiiig miracles ui Gotl's power and wisdom 
in this abject creature.”— Insect Tuans. 
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PREFACE. 


The present edition of this standard and excellent production, 
is called into existence by the extensive demand for works on 
Natural History, a stimulus having been given to the culti¬ 
vation of this science, quite unprecedented. No apology is 
necessary for incorporating it with the cheap and useful litera¬ 
ture, comprising the series entitled “ The Standard Illustra¬ 
ted Library,” which has met with such extensive and deserved 
encouragement; and the language of Goldsmith, in his Preface 
to the original edition, in attacking' the dry and tedious labours 
of scientific system-makers in Natural History, will supersede 
the necessity of any exposition of the design and object of the 
work, “ It is written,” says the author, “ with only such an 
attention to system as serves to remove the reader’s embarrass¬ 
ment, and allure him to proceed. It can make no pretensions, 
in directing him to the name of every object he meets with 
that belongs to works of a different kind, and written with very 
different aims. It will fully answer the design, if the reader,, 
being already possessed of the name of any animal, shall find 
here a short, though satisfactory, history of its habitudes, its 
subsistence, its manners, its friendships, and hostilities. The 
aim has been, to carry on just as much method as was sufficient 
to shorten the descriptions by generalizing them, and never to 
follow order where the art of writing, which is but another name 
for good sense, informed me that it would only contribute to the 
reader’s embarrassment.” 



iy 


PREFACE. 


It has been the careful object of the Editor to expunge the 
errors, and <X)ndense the text of the original, without marring 
the fascination of the narrative—and (which is the characteristic 
of this edition) to combine with it, in the shape of illustrative 
Notes, all the information which has been ehcited by the advance 
of the science since Goldsmith wrote. These Notes, it will be 
found, equal, or exceed, the original. 

This has been characterised as the age of cheap literature: 
this is unquestioned. It would be better for the prospects of 
society, if the utility of the works passed into extensive circula¬ 
tion bore any proportion to their demand. The advantages 
resulting from the study of Natural History need not be substan¬ 
tiated at this hour of the day; and it may be questioned whether 
an illustrated work exists containing such a mass of popular and 
useful knowledge, at mcJi a ^rice, as that now put forth. 
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